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nTBEiiy  Frederic  AVilliam  Augumus,  vere  censure  upon  the  negligent  Nu- 
•n  Ton ;  a  distinguished  Prussian  ofli-  meroiis  anecdotes  are  related  illustrative 
who  attached  himself  to  the  Ameri-  of  the  generosity,  purity  and  kindness  of 
cause  in  the  re^'olution  of  177G.  lie  his  disposition.  'Aflcr  the  treacherous  de- 
been  aid-de-camp  to  Frederic  tlie  fection  of  Arnold,  the  liaron  held  his  name 
ity  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieu-  in  the  utniostuhhorrcucc.  One  day,  he  was 
nt-general  in  his  army.  Sacrificing  in.s]K*cting  a  regiment  of  liglit  horse,  when 
hooora  and  emoluments  in  Kuropo,  that  naine  stnick  his  ear.  The  man  was 
iben  came  to  America  in  1777,  and  onlered  to  the  front,  and  presented  an  ex- 
ered  his  services  to  congress,  us  u  vol-  ccllent  ap|>eimincc.  SteuU'n  tohl  him 
er  in  their  army,  without  claiming  that  he  was  too  i-es]>cctable  to  hear  tho 
nmk  or  compei^tation.  He  received  name  of  a  traitor ;  and  at  his  request  tho 
thanks  of  that  body,  and  joined  the  soldier  adofited  that  of  the  baron,  wliose 
1  army  under  the  commander-in-  bounty  he  afterwards  experienced,  and 
f  at  Valley  Foivo.  Baron  Steul)en  brought  up  a  son  by  the  same  name.  At 
I  rendered  himself  particularly  useful  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  baron  Steuben 
Jie  Americans,  by  disciplining  the  was  in  the  trenches  at  the  head  of  a  di- 
es. On  the  reconmiendation  of  gen-  vision,  where  he  received  the  first  offer 
Washington,  congress,  m  May,  1/78,  of  lonl  Comwallis  to  capitulate.  Tho 
Hnced  the  baron  inspector-general  of  marquis  de  la  Fayette  ap])eared  to  relieve 
inny,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  him  in  the  morning ;  but,  adhering  to  the 
efloits  in  this  capacity  were  continu-  European  etiquette,  the  baron  would  not 
nrith  remarkable  diligence,  until  he  quit  his  ]x»st  until  the  sumMider  was  com- 
placed  die  troops  in  a  situation  to  ph^ted  or  hostilities  reconmienced  The 
Btuid  the  enemy.  In  the  estimates  matter  being  n;ferrcd  to  jreneral  Wash- 
he  war  office,  5000  extra  muskets  ington,  the  boron  was  suflcred  to  remain 
B  feneraUy  allowed  for  waste  and  de-  in  the  trenches  till  the  enemy's  flag  was 
ctxm  in  the  army;  but  such  was  the  stnick.  Afler  the  capture  of  Comwallis^ 
!t  order  under  the  superintendence  of  when  the  su|)erior  American  officers  were 
iben,  that  m  his  inspection  return,  but  paying  every  attention  to  their  captives, 
e  muskets  were  deficient,  and  those  SteulK>n  sold  his  favorite  horse  in  order  to 
Kinted  for.  A  complete  scheme  of  raise  money  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
vise  and  djacipline,  which  he  com-  the  British  officers,  as  tlie  other  major- 
id,  was  adopted  in  the  army  by  the  generals  had  previously  done.  His  watch 
ction  of  congress.  He  possessed  the  he  had  i)reviou8lv  disposed  of  to  relieve  the 
t  &r  eonunand  in  the  line,  and  at  one  Avonts  of  a  sick  friend.  On  another  occa- 
od  WW  at  the  head  of  a  separate  de-  sion,  when  he  desired  to  reciprocate  the  in- 
iment  in  Vliipnia.  At  tlie  battle  of  vitationsofthe  French  officers,  he  ordered 
imouthy  he  was  engaged  as  a  volun-  }iis|)eople  to  sell  his  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
.  When  reviewing  the  troops,  it  was  saving  it  was  anti-republican  to  make  use 
i?nimwit  custom  to  reward  the  disci-  of'^such  thincs,and  adding,  that  tlie  gentle- 
ed  ■oldiar  with  praisey  and  to  pass  se-  men  sliould  have  one  good  dinner  if  lie  ate 
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4  STEUBEN— STEWARD. 

h»  meals  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  ever  paper-mill,  and  a  flour  and  cocton  ftc- 

after.    Steuben  continued  in  the  armv  till  toiy,  also  moved  by  steam.    There  are 

the  close  of  the  i^iur,  perfecting  its  disci-  two  printing-offices,  an    academy,  two 

pline.     The  silence  and  dexterinr  of  his  banks,  the  county  buildings,  and  many 

movements  Hurprised  the  French  allies,  shops  for  mechanics  and  traders.     The 

He  pooDCflDcd  the  particular  esteem  of  gen-  country  around  it,  on  the  Virginia  as  well 

end  Washington,  who  took  every  proper  as  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  is  rich  and 

opportunity  to  recommend  him  to  con-  populous. 

gress ;  finom  which  body  he  received  several  Stevens,  George  Alexander,  a  whim- 
sums  of  money,  that  were  chiefly  expend-  sical  and  eccentric  character,  was  bom  in 
ed  in  acts  of  charit\%  or  in  rewarding  the  London,  and  brought  up  to  a  mechanical 
good  conduct  of  the  soldiers.  business,  which  he  quitted  to  become  a 

Upon  the  dishandmcnt  of  the  conti-  strolling  player.    In  1751,  he  published 

nental  army  at  Ncwburg^,  many  aflec-  a  poem  entitled  Religion,  or  the  Libertine 

tionate  bonds,  formed  amidst  the  danger  Repentant,  which  was  succeeded,  in  1754, 

and  hardHhips  of  a  long  and  arduous  ser-  by  tlie  Birthday  of  FoUv.    These  were 

vice,  were  to  be  broken  asunder  for  ever,  (bllowed   by  a  novel  called  Tom   Fool, 

At  this  season  of  distress,  tlie  benevol<int  and  the  Dramatic  History  of  Master  Ed- 

Stcuben  exerted  himself  to  alleviate  the  ward  and  Mies  Ann.    He  subsequently 

forlorn  condition  of  many.    He  gave  his  invented  his  entertainment,  called  a  Lec- 

last  dollar  to  a  wounded  black,  to  procure  ture  on  Heads,  which  possessed  no  small 

him  a  passage  home.    Peace  l)eing  estab-  portion  of  drolleir,  and  became  veiy  pop- 

lished,  the  baron  retired  to  a  farm  in  tlie  ular.    Several  of  bis  songs  have  also  been 

vicinity  of  New  York,  where,  in  the  socie-  much  admired. 

ty  of  his  friends,  and  tlie  amusements  of  Stevens,  Edward,  an  officer  in  the 
l)ooks  and  chem,  he  |Missed  his  time  as  American  revolution,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
coiiifortably  as  his  exhausted  purse  would  ginia.  At  the  battle  of  the  great  bridge, 
allow.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  hod  near  Xortblk,  he  commanded  a  battalion 
pven  bun  a  snudl  farm,  and  tliat  of  New  of  riflemen.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was 
York  16,000  acres  of  land  in  tlie  county  made  a  colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
of  Oneida.  The  exertions  of  colonel  wine,  he  ^iis  greatly  instrumental  in  sav- 
Hamilton  and  general  Washington  sub-  ins  the  American  forces,  and  received  the 
seouently  procured  him  an  annuity  of  punlic  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
$2500,  from  the  general  government.  He  He  was  honored  in  the  same  way  for  his 
built  a  log  house,  and  cleared  60  acres  of  behavior  at  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
his  tract  of  land,  a  ]K>rtion  of  which  he  He  was  soon  afterwards  intrusted  with 
partitioned  out,  on  easy  terms,  to  twenty  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  despatch- 
or  thirty  tenants,  and  distributed  nearly  ed  to  the  southern  army.  He  evinced  his 
a  tenth  nmonf  his  aid-de-camps  and  ser-  wonted  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Camden. 
\-ant8.  In  this  situation  he  lived  content-  In  that  of  Guiffbrd  court-house,  he  re- 
edly,  until  the  year  1795,  when  an  apo-  ceived  a  severe  wound  in  liis  thigh ;  but, 
plectic  attack  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  his  before  ^uittinff  the  flekl,  he  brought  off  his 
sixty-fifUi  year.  An  abstract  of  his  sy»-  troops  in  good  order.  He  clos^  his  mil- 
tem  of  military  manoeuvres  was  published  itary  career  at  the  siege  of  Yoriitown. 
in  1779.  The  year  preceding  nis  death,  From  the  foundation  of^the  state  consti- 
he  published  a  letter  on  the  established  tution  until  the  year  1790,  he  was  a  prom- 
militia  and  military  arrangements.  (For  inent  member  of  the  senate  of  Virginia, 
fluther  information  couceminj^  baron  He  died  in  Ausiist,  1820. 
Steuben,  see  Johnson's  IMe  of  Gremf,  STEWAEn.  llie  load  high  steward  of 
Thatcher's  Journal^  Garden^  Mecdoies,)  England   was  fbrmeriy  an  officer  who 

STECBB.'«viLLE,a  flourishing  post-town  had  the  supervision  and  regulation,  next 

of  Ohio,  on  Ohio  river,  is  the  seat  of  jus-  under  the  kmg,  of  all  afiairs  of  tlie  realm, 

tice  for  Jefferson  county.    It  was  laid  out  both  civil  and  military.    The  office  was 

in  1798,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  hereditary',  belonging  to  the  earis  of  Lei- 

at  ri^t  angles.    In  1810,  it  containeil  ceKer  until  forfeited  to  Henn*  III.    (Sec 

800  mhabitants;  in  1817,  2032;  ami  in  Monlfort,)    The  pm-er  of  this  officer  was 

1830, 2937.    It  is  147  miles  east  by  north  so  great,  that  the  office  has  for  a  long  tuno 

from  Cohimbus,  and  thirty-eight  west  of  only  been  granted  for  some  particular  act, 

^       urg;    lat  40PW  N. ;  k>n.  80^  35^  as  the  triiQ  of  a  peer  on  indictment  for 

contains  tliree  churches,  a  market-  a  capital  oflence,  the  solemnization  of  a 

-rooUen  foctory,—4he  machinery  coronation,  A:  c.    The  lord  high  steward 

it  moved  by  rtearnr-^  steam  is  the  fim  of  the   nine  great   officert 
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of  the  erowik— -The  lord  tttward  of  the  of  the  Human  Mind  (\Wl\  was  succeed- 

houKboid  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  king's  ed  by  Outlinesof  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the 

hwieehold!  his  authority  extends  over  all  Use  of  Sudents  (1793);  Doctor  Adam 

cficen  and  aervants  of  the  royal  house-  Smith's  Essays  on  rhilosophical  Subjects, 

hold  exeept  those  of  the  chamber,  chapel  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 

nd  atable.    Under  the  lord  steward,  in  of  the  Author  (ItiOl);   An  Account  of 

the  eoimtinff-hoine,  are  the  treasurer  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Doctor  Robert- 

the  househ^kl,  cofierer,  controller,  clerics  son  (1803) ;  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 

of  the  green  cloth,  &c.    It  is  called  tlio  Writings  ofDuctor Thomas  Reid.  The  me- 

CBirfwy-Atfyje  beciBuse  tiic  household  ac-  moirs  of  Smith,  Reid  and  Robertson  were 

eounlB  are  kept  in  it     (See  Cotirto.)  afterwords  collected  into  one  volume,  with 

SncwAAD,  in  naval  affairs,  is  an  officer  additional  notes.     In  the  election  of  a 

IB  a  alup  of  war,  appointed  by  the  purser  mathematical  professor  of  the  university 

to  dimbute  the  dinerent  species  of  pro-  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  was  reflectecl 

~^~^     I  to  the  officers  and  crew.  on  for  his  conduct  t6  tlie  successful  can- 

WAKT,  air  James  Denham,  an  cmi-  didate,  and  he  therefore  tliought  proper  to 

political  writer,  was  bom  at  Ediu-  publish  a  statonicnt  of  facts  relative  to 

bivgfa,  OcL  10, 17ia    His  father  was  so-  that  election  (1805).     In  1796,  he  again 

fieilor-fleiieral  of  Scotland.    Afier  having  took  a  number  of  pupils  under  his  care ; 

been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  travelled  on  and,  Ixisides  adding  a  course  of  lectures 

the  eontiiient  five  years,  and  formed  an  on  ix)Iitical  economy  to  tlie  usual  courses 

JBtifnary  with  the  Pretender,  whom  he  of  his  chair,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the 

Mded  in  his  attempt  in  1745.    On  the  place  of  his  colleagues  in  case  of  illness 

fiufaire  of  that  attemiit,  Stewart  retired  to  or  absence.     In   180G,  he  accompanied 

Fnmce,  and,  in  1755,  to  Flanders.    Here  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  his 

he  pubUshed  a  Vindication  of  Newton's  mission  to  Paris,  and,  in  1810,  relinquish- 

Cbinoology,  a  Treatise  on  Gennan  Coins,  ed  his  profetasorship,  and  retired  to  Kin- 

nd  a  DnMitation  on  the  Drnrtriue  and  neil  house,  about  twenty  miles  from  Ed- 

Principlea  of  Money.     He  returned  to  iuburgli,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 

ffi?iHlwi'^  in  1763,  where  he  was  allowed  his  death,  June  11,  18^.    His  publica- 

to  remain  unmolested,  and  concluded  his  tions  sul)sequently  to  his  removal  were 

Ini|iiii7  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Philosophical  Essays  (1810) ;  Dissertation 

liwnomy — a  work  of  much  research  and  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Eth- 

acnteneai,  thouch  the  style  and  method  ical  PhiIoso})Iiy,  prefixed  to  the  Supple- 

)  luiucifect.    He  obtained  a  full  pardon  ment  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brit<tnmca  (un- 

1771,  and  afterwards  published  various  fortunately  rendered  im|)erfect  b^  the  au- 

'-'^ofaphiloeopbical  and  politico-eco-  tlior's  ignorance  of  German  philosophy, 

*  character.    His  complete  works  and  lefl  incomplete  in  regard  to  ethical 

didied  in  1805  (in  6  vols.,  8vo.).  philosophy — a  deficiency  partly  supplied 

in  1780.  by  Mackintoshes  Essay  on  the  Proffress  of 

Stxwabt,  Dugald,  was  bom  in  1758,  Ethical  Philosophy) ;  a  second  volume  of 

nd  was  the  son  of  doctor  Matthew  Stew-  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (1813), 

oty  uroEamor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni-  with  a  <;outiuuation  (1827);  and  the  Phi- 

VHfltf  of  Edinburgh.    He  woa  educated  losophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers 

rtlhehiafa  achool,  and  admitted,  at  the  (1828).    Stewart  was  a  man  of  extensive 

■ge  of  thirteen,  as  a  student  in  the  college,  and  various  acquisition,  but  not  of  a  pro- 

nnder  the  tuition  of  doctor  Blair  and  doc-  found  or  original  mind.  As  a  ^vritcr,  he  is 

tor  Feranaon.     Such  was  the  progress  he  too  ollen  heavy  and  prolix,  though  his  style 

nadei  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  is  clear,  pure  and  elaborate.    In  philoso- 

moinied  to  read  lectures  for  his  father,  phy,  lie  was  a  diwiplo  of  Reid,  whoso 

wmdi  he  continued  to  do  till  tlie  death  of  metliod  and  firinciples  he  followed  widi 

^  latter.    In  1780,  he  received  a  nam-  little  deviation.    (See  Philosoplty.) 

her  of  pupib  into  his  house,  and,  in  178:3,  Stewart,    John  ;  commonly    called 


the  continent  in  company  with  the  IValking  Stewartj    from    his    pedestrian 

nvqiiil  of  Lothian.  When  doctor Fergu-  feats;  an  eccentric  individual,  who  wan- 

HB  waa  aent  to  North  America  on  a  mis-  dered,  on  foot,  over  a  great  part  of  the 

MB.  Mr.  Stewart  tausht  his  class  in  mor-  habitable  globe.    He  was  bom  in  I^n- 

dwiloinpliy  diuing  his  absence ;  and, in  don,  and, having  n*ceived  the  rudiments 

irtS^  wrhen  the  fHTofesaor  resigned,  Mr.  of  education  nt  the   Charter- house,  was 

**"         "         faoeentofill  his chair,in  which  sent  out,  in  17<).3,  a.s  a  writer  to  Madras. 

many  years  with  great  rep-  Before  he  hud  lKx?n  in  that  situation  quite 

Hit  Elements  of  tl^  Philosophy  two  veai-s,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  directnns 
1* 


6  STEWART— STIGMA. 

ViUiDM  thimi  tliAt  h<:  **  HM  buni  ftn-  uobier  carefuUv  finislied,  but  never  compleced  tbe 

uunuitM  li^ui  U/  tif:  ft  ropMT  of  invokren  reiuaiiidcr.     He  made  several  copies,  all 

and  Ulk  *4'  MiiifT  t/#  a  f:ou»imny  of  gro-  van  iiig  from  tlie  orirmaL    lib  death  oc. 

r0!m^  kafi«d'<la»|j*;r>i,aiMi  clj^tfrMr-nKirM^rK  ;**  cuired  at  Bcjstoti,  in  Juhr,  182d ;  and  audi 

mi0i  a  ^w  H«r^k»  afurr.  b*r  L«^ik  iii<4  leave  of  his  works  as  could  be  collected  were 

«/  thu  pr««i«kr«ry.     Pnj«>rruiiji|r  hit*  route  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  his  fiunily. 

iptrr  nit¥S000''Oau  1^  walked  to  Delhi,  to  Mr.  Stewart  i^-as  gifted  with  uncommoD 

¥»!rmiy»\mi   ai«d  *^ttrf    |jan»   of  Pervia,  colloquial  powerv,  and  his  genius  for  por- 

trmf»rf9in0  t|j«r  icftrmf'r  imn  of  the  Indian  trait  painting  was  of  the  highest  order. 

t^rriiiMVilftt  •"'i  li^itiijfT  AbyM»inia  andNu-  Sthenic  Diseases.  (See  BrowrijJohn,) 

hiM.     tMUrftnt;  tlie  c;aniatic,  he  obtain-  Sthexo  ;  one  of  the  Gorgons.  (q.  v.) 

fti  tti*i  U%'H  *kiU"  iialioli,  who  ina<le  him  Stichoma>ct  (fironi  erixoi.  a  line,  verse, 

hM  pffvaf^-  is«r''r»rtar)' ;  and  to  Uiis  circum-  and  ttairtia.  prophecy);  a  kind  of  divina- 

Mteiir^  l*«r,  if  J  hii»hinf'rda^'K,  owed  his  sup-  tion,  in  use   even  among  the    Romans. 

ytm^  iii»:  Hf fti<iii  houMr  of  coiiunons  voting  Verses  fronithe  SibyUine  Uk>oks  (q.  v.)  were 

um$  ClTt^M)  in   liquidation  of  his  de-  written  on  small  slips  of  pa|)er,  which 

$t»mnU  nu>Hi  \\it:  naUfb.    Quitting  the  ser-  were  shaken  in  a  vessel,  anu  one  of  them 

%tt*:  *i(  t)ii»  prinr^,  Inf  set  out  to  walk  to  was  drawn  out,  in  order  to  discover  some 

H^rftfigafwitain,  wln^re  Tippoo  Saib  compel-  intimation  of  future  events.    Something 

M  Wun  Ui  ffUU^  his  army,  witli  a  commis-  similar  lias  often  been  practised  by  Chris- 

»ym  tm  «:apuun  of  M.'|K>ys.     After  seniug  tians,  putting  a  pin  at  hazard  between  the 

^/fi^  time  in  tliis  ca|iacity,  sir  James  Sil>-  leaves  of  a   closed   Bible.     The    verae 

bald,  the  conmiissioner  for  settling  the  which  was  iwintcd  out  ser\'ed  as  an  ora- 

Utrum  </f  peaitre  betwtren  tht>  presidency  cle.     Even  at  the  present  time,  this  is  not 

uui  the  sultan,  procure<l  his  lilieration.  uuftt^quentlydoneby  thcsuperetitious;and 

Htewart  then  start(.'d  to  walk  to  Europe,  some  sects  even  resort  to  it  for  {^idance 

crrAsifjg  tlie  desert  of  Arabia,  and  arriv-  on  important  occasions.  (SeeBift/ionumcy.) 

mii^  at  lefigth  safely'  at  Marscalles.  Thence  Stick,   Gold  ;  an  officer  of  superior 

he    |iroceeded,    in    the    same    manner,  rank  in  the  English  life-guards,  so  called, 

llmiugli  France  and  S|Miin,  to  his  native  who  in  in  imme<liate  attendance  upon  the 

rjmiiiry ;   and,    having   walked   tlirough  king's  person.     When  his  majesty  gives 

England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  cross-  either  of  his  regiments  of  life-guards  to 

mJ  Oie  Atlantic,  «id  (»erambukited  the  U.  an  offic<;r,  he  presents  him  widi  a  gold 

States  of  America.    The  last  ten  years  stick.    The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments 

f>f  his  life  wen;  {tassed  m  London,  where  wait  alternately  month  and  month.     Tlie 

he  died  in  ltf/2.  one  on  duty  is  then  called  fcold  gtick  in 

Stew  A  ax,   Ko)M;rt,    marquis    of  Lon-  trai/tng* ;  and  all  onlers  relating  to  the  life- 

donilerry.   (i^^^  lAtndonderry.)  guanls are  transmittetl  tlirough  him.  Dur- 

Htlwaet,  ifillN'rt,  an  eminent  |M»rtrait  ing  that  month  lie  coiimionds  the  brigade, 

|ittinter,wah  Ixini At  Ni* w|)ort,KlKKle  Isliuid,  receivi>salln'|M)rts,uii(1  connnunicates  them 

m   1757,   gavr    i-arly    motiifestations    of  to  the  king. — iSi/rcr  s/icA* ;  the  field  otiicer 

hift  fondiii!n'<  for  the  |>enril,  and  was  sent  of  the  life-guanls  when  on  duty  is  so  called. 

l#i  l^fudon,  when*  hf  was  placed  under  Stigma  (Grttk);  with  the  Greeks  ami 

ihf  t'lurt'  of  IW-iijurniii  WesL  In  the  exwu-  Romans,  a  mark  impressed  with  a  hot  irou 

luifi'if  |K>rtniits,Ui<'  pupil  s<H>n  HuqiasK.'d  on  the  foreheud.s  of  slaves  who  had  run 

iIk' ififiKiiT.  In  17H},  he  wasesUiblishiHl  as  awav  or  committi^l  tli^ft.     The  Greeks 

oiii*ofth«;firht  iMtrtniitfiaintcrsof  Ixindon,  used  a  ^,  signifying  s>«v«to>    (futritndM) 

Hndhftd,  inllKM'xhibition  of  that  vear,sc>v-  or  0n<ri«o(  (nniaway),  and    the  l(onuiiu» 

*rh\  i\k\\  Irrigths  of  distiiiguishiHl  individ-  an  F,  signifying/ur*or/uit?'i/iri«.   A  black 

imU.     II*'  livnl  clrgimtly  and  gayly  ;  but  coloring  sulistance  was  |nir  in  the  wound. 

It   !►   iM'lifVi'tl   that,  notwithstanding  his  Such  slaves  were  calK-d  slis^matici,  inscrip- 

»fniiiHjri«-sH,liewusoblipHl,byiiecuniarv  ^i,  literati,  rnY^iriui.  cny»i((.    The  Saini- 

<lifttn-i-M#i,  to  n-mtivf  to  Dublin.     In  171)6,  ans,  who  fn»ed  many  slavt^s,  ond  admitted 

he  ffiiinKd  to  his  nativi?  country,  from  them  to  office,  w<Te  calletl,  in  deriskin. 

whiHi  III-  never  agoin  <lfpon«'d.     lie  re-  roXvypa^^aroi,  literati.     This  name,  how- 

killed  iiiicriH*iv«'ly  in  New  York,  Thilo-  ever,  iiiav  have    liod  another  origin,  as 

d<:lphia  oful  its  iuMghlM>rhoo<l,  Washing-  many  Ulieve.     Prisoners  of  war  wen* 

ton,  and   bwi   in   Boston,  continuing  to  also 'bmiidetl,  as   the   slavtstradew  now 

iwini  with  iinalNited  jMivver,  although  for  brand  the  ni'groes  with  the  marks  of  their 

yean» rarkiil  by  the  gout.     S«»on  alter  his  sevinil  owners.    (See Siavtry.)    RcHrniib* 

rutiuru  to  Aiwrii  ^  he  fiainted  the  Ixvt  also  were  bunied  in  the  haiid,  generally 

of  Wasliinguin.     The  lieail  he  with  the  name  of  the  geneiml    This  was 
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adi^gFBce.   In  lonie  coun-  of  Rufinusy  and  the  latter  under  the  guar- 

Briminali  sentenced  to  the  ^(alleys  dianship  of  Stilicho.    (See  Wiutem  Em- 

mded  in  a  similar  way  to  this  dav.  pire,)     No  sooner  was  TheodosiuB   no 

ixs,  Ezn,  a  president  of  Yale  col-  more,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up  an  inirasion 

iras  the  son  of  the  reverend  Isaac  of  the  Goths  m  order  to  procure  the  sole 

of  North  Haven,  Connecticut.    He  dominion,  which  Stilicho  put  down,  and 

Hed  in  that  institution  in  1746,  with  effected  the  destruction  of  his  rival.   Alfter 

NditioD  of  being  one  of  the  n^eatest  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Africa,  he  marched 

m  h  bad  ever  produced.    He  then  agamst  Alaric,  whom  he  sigiudly  defeated 

1   law,  but   subsequently  devoted  at  Pollentia.    After  this,  in  406,  he  repel- 

f  ID  theology,  and  settled  at  New-  led  an  invasion  of  barbarians,  who  pene- 

m  pastor  3t  the  Second  church,  trated  into  Italy  under  Rhada^Eisius,    a 

be  continued  from  1755  to  1776.  Hun  or  Vandal  leader,  who  formerly  ac- 

f  diia  and  several  succeeding  years,  companicd  Alaric,  and  produced  the  cu- 

Bmy  were  in  possession  of  New-  tire  destruction  both  of  the  force  and  its 

nd  the  inhabitants  of  the    town  leader.    Either  from  motives  of  policy  or 

ed.    I>octQr  Stiles  was  soUcited  to  state  necessity,  he  then  entered  into  a 

in  aeveml  places :  he  accepted  the  treaty  with    Alaric,    whose    pretensions 

ipn  from  the  church  at  Portsmouth,  upon  the  Roman  treasuiy  for  a  8ul)8idy 

be  was  looked  up  to  with  great  ad-  he  warmly  8up}H)rted.    Tliis  conduct  ex- 

Mk    in  1788,  be  was  chosen  presi-  cited  suspicion  of  liis  treaolier}*  on  the 

»f  Yale  coUeffe,  and  continued  to  part  of  Honorius,  who  massacred  all  his 

that  8iat]on,liy  his  great  learning,  friends  during  liis  absence.    He  received 

t  and  piety,  until  his  death.  May  intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of 

KS^  in  the  nzty-ei^th  year  of  his  Bologna,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee 

In  person  doctor  Stiles  was  small,  to  Ravenna.    He  took  shelter  in  a  church, 

all  proportiMied.    His  countenance  from  which  he  was  inveigled  by  a  solenm 

pnarive  of  beuignity  and  mildness,  oatli,  that  no  hann  was  intended  him,  and 

I  nunmen  were  amiable  and  kind,  conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 

id  a  thoiou^  knowledge  of  the  he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  greht 

Wf  Gnek  and  Latin,  and  French  military  character.    Stilicho  was  oharf^d 

gcs;   in  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  with  the  design  of  dethroning  Hononu?, 

and  ArebiC  he  had  made  consid-  in  order  to  advance  his  son  Eiicherius  in 

prognsBy  and  bad  bestowed  some  his  plac« ;  and  the  memory  of  this  distiii- 

on  on  the  Persian  and  Ck>ptic.    He  guishcd  captain  has  been  treatecl  by  the 

rell  Toaed  in   most  b]:aiiches  of  ecclesiastical  historians  with  great  severl- 

matical  knowledae.  He  had  a  thor-  ty.    Zosimus,  however,  although  other- 

aequaiittance  with  the  rabbinical  wise  unfavorable  to  him,  acquits  him  of 

Pi  and  with  those  of  the  &thers  of  the  treason  which  was  laid  to  his  char|^ ; 

iriMiBn  diivch.    Sacred  literature  and  he  will  live  in  the  poctr\'  of  Claudian 

aftvQiite  amdy ;  and  next  to  it  he  as  the  motit  distinguished  commander  of 

ddk^ified   in   astronomy.      As   a  his  age.    (See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Folly 

ffi^ba  was  impressive  and  eloquent  ch.  2&  and  30.) 

1^  degree:  the  intrinsic  excellence  Still.    (Sec  Distillation.) 

aennoni  was  enhanced  by  the  en-  Stilling.    (See  Jung,) 

f  Ins  deliveiy.    He  published  vari-  Stillingfleet,    Edward,   bishop  of 

iMOnnHB^   amonff  which   was   an  Worcester,  was  born  in  1635,  and  reccMv- 

B  aarmon,   entitled    The  United  ed  his  education  at  St  John's  college, 

fllentfed   to   Glorv  and    Honor,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected,  in  165!{, 

led  May  8, 1783.    He  also  vncote  a  to  the  first  tellowship  tliat  became  vacant 

r  of  the  three  judges  of  Charles  I  after  he  iiad  taken  liis  bachelor's  degree. 

lqryGofibandbixwell),and  leflan  His   chief  work,  Orisines  SacrtB,  or  a 

iiad  eeeMutical  bistoiy  of  New  Rational  Account  of  Natural  and  Rovcal- 

odf  and  BMie  thui forty  volumes  of  ed  Religion,  is  esteemed  for  the  enidition 

aqNiL  which  it  displays.    It  was  followed  (16<>4) 

ucao :  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the  by  a  treatise  On  the  Origin  and  Nature 

9  of  UM  emperor  Theodosius  the  of  Protestantism.    Having  distineuished 

wlioae  nieee  Serena  he  married,  himself  by  the  prominent  part  which  he 

loiiai  having  bequeathed  the  em-  took  previous  to  the  revolution,  against 

rtha  Eait tolUBKm  Arcadius,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Romish  church 

r  die  Wett  to  his  econd  son,  Hono-  in  England,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see 

ttm  ftnner  waa  Veft  under  ihe  care  of  Worcester  by  William  III.    Besides 
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the  writings  enumerated,  be  was  the  au-  mainly  awinc  to  the  adminislratioD,  by 

thor  of  an  appendix  to  Tillotson's  Rule  nunwa  and  phyviciaDB,  of  strong  cordial^ 

of  Faith  (16/6);  the  Unreasonableness  of  and  heating  stimulaots  of  all  aorta,  the 

Separation  (1683) ;  and  Originu  Briton-  tendency  of  all  of  which  was  to  increase 

fdeoiy  or  Antiquities  of  the  Churches  in  the  violence  of  the  disease,  although  they 

Britain  (folio,  1685).    A  short  time  before  were  intended  merely  to  expel  the  nox* 

his  deaUi,  bishop  Stillingfleet  engaged  ui  ious  and  poisonous  humors  nnom  the  syt- 

a    controversy    with    Ll>cke,   respecting  tern.    But,  happilv  lor  mankind,  a  mon 

some  part  of  that  pliilosopher's  writings,  cautious  use  of  tliese  articles  has  beea 

which  he  conceived  had  a  leaning  to-  introduced,  and  they  are  now  the  constant 

wards  materialism.    His  death  took  place  means  of  preserving,  when  properly  ap- 

in  1699.     His  works  have  been  collected  plied,  the  hie  which  they  were  fbrmeny 

and  published  entire,  in  sbc  lulio  volumes  so  quick  to  destroy.    Stimulants  are  either 

(1710).  simple  and  direct  in  their  operation,  m 

Still  Life,  in  painting;  the  represen-  the  external  amilication  of  heat  in  all 
tation  of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  dead  forms,  dry  and  moist,  by  friction,  &e^ 
animals  (game,  fishes,  &c.),  furniture,  the  application  to  tlie  stomach  of  hot 
sometimes  with  fruits  and  flowers  in  ad-  liquors,  spices,  camphor,  hartshorn,  wann 
dition.  The  interest  of  such  represents-  and  aromatic  gums  and  oils,  as  mint,  car- 
tions  can  consist  only  in  the  form,  group-  damom,  cajeput,  ginger,  assafcptida,  red 
ing  and  light ;  hence  the  pictures  of  still  pepper,  spirit?  of  tur|H;ntine,  Sir, ;  or  they 
li£  Mong  to  the  lowest  species  of  (Minting,  act  first  as  stimulants,  but  |»roduce  aftef- 
But  some  scenes  of  still  life  are  of  a  hiflier  wards  effects  of  a  different  character,  at 
order  tlian  others.  The  object  of^the  is  the  case  with  all  which  are  termed 
lowest  kind  is  merely  to  produce  a  close  diffiuibU  stimulants,  as  wine,  brandy,  mod 
imitation  of  nature.  A  higher  k'md  com-  spirits  of  all  sorts,  opium,  &c.,  all  of 
bines  objects  so  as  to  form  an  interesting  which  are  highly  stimulant  at  first,  and  'm 
whole ;  and  the  highest  employs  tlie  ol]k  snudl  quantity,  but  afterwards,  and  when 
jects  only  to  express  a  ])OPticak  idea,  as  taken  in  larger  doses,  produce  exhaustion, 
in  representing  the  room  of  a  painter,  a  debilit}*,  sleep  and  death.  The  fint  chM 
table  with  Christmas  presents,  the  game  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  safe,  and 
of  a  hunter  returned  from  his  day^s  sport  should  1m;  alwa\*s  used,  in  preference  to 
All  these  may  be  so  represented  as  to  the  last,  when  they  can  he  had,  in  all  cases 
have  a  poetical  character,  b^  remind-  of  suspended  animation,  from  cold,  drown- 
ing us  of  the  individuals  with  whom  ing,  suffocation,  &c. ;  while  tiie  others 
they  are  aasociated.  The  Dutch  painters  are  more  valuable  for  their  secondary  and 
Van  i£lst,  John  Fjt,  Francis  Snevders,  remote  effects,  by  means  of  which  they 
David  Koiiing,  John  Weeninx,  Melchior  ease  pain,  relieve  spasm,  &c. ;  and  fbr 
Hondckoeter,  William  Kalf,  and  Van  these  purposes  they  shouhl  be  used  freely, 
Str^?ck,  ore  distinguutiied  for  the  repre-  as  they  can  do  no  fiurt,  while  the  violence 
sentation  of  still  life.  of  the' disease  sulisists.     But  they  should 

SriMULAirrs   are  all  those   medicinal  never  be  resorted  to,  unless  ]>ain  b  urgent, 

substances,  which,  applied  either  exter-  or  debilitv  become   so   great   as  to  en- 

nally  or  internally,  have  the  property  of  danger  life. 

accelerating  the  pulse  and  quickening  the  Stink-Pot;  an  earthen  jar,  charged 

vital  actioiLs.    Tney  are  amoii^  the  most  with  powder,  grenades,  and  other  mate- 

\'aluable  and  important  of  medicines,  and  rialit  of  an  ofTi>nsive  and  suffocating  smelL 

periiaps  are  more  oflen  the  direct  means  It  is  sometiines  used  by  pri\'ateers,  to  an- 

of  saving  life  tlian  any  others.     But  as  noy  an   enemy  whom    tliey   design   to 

thej'  are  powerful,  their  injurious  effects,  board. 

when  misapplied,  have  lieen  even  more  Stippli^jg.    (See  Engrarinfc-) 

prejudicial  to  mankind   than  their  best  Stiria  (ui  German,  .Srnrrmafi);  a  prov- 

use  has  been  beneficiaL     In  fact,  it  may  ince  of  the  Austrian  empire,  wliich  takes 

be  said,  that  the  aliuse  of  this  one  class  of*  its  name  (see  Marches)  from  the  county  of 

medicines,  under  the  names  of  cardiacs,  Steier,  in  the  I  And  above  the  Ens.    'hie 

cordials,    alexipluuinics,  &c.,    was    the  eastern   part  was  ancientlv  a  portion  of 

cause  of  more  numerous  d^is  during  Pannonia,  the  western  of  Pforicum,  which 

the  dark  agiw  of  medicine,  tlrnn  the  sword  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  at  the 

and  the  p<»stilence  united.    The  dreadfiil  close  of  the  last  century  before  the  Chria- 

mortality  of  the  small- pox  and  of  fevers  tian  era.    The  Avars  afterwards  occupi- 

during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  during  ed  Upjier  Stiria,  and  the  Veneti  Low«r 

the  earlier  parts  of  the  last  century,  were  Stiria  ;   whence    the   latter  was    caBed 
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yemditk    marL     Charlemagne  set  the  records  of  the  London  company,  put 

nres  over  it ;  and,  as  the  coimts  of  into  his  hands  by  colonel  William  Byrdf 

were  among  the  number,  it  hence  president  of  the  council,  and  fixmi  the 

id  the  name  of  Sieiermark.    It  is  valuable  library  of  this  gentleman.    AW. 

mA     n^Mrtk   Imp  *1<a  ««w»l«<1ti<«k«.- ^r  A  ..«  CS*:»U   ... ^/*   -I it^t   1 • s 


rm.     Population,  8%,128  ;   square  ceetlingly  muRite. 

S4S0.     Upper  Stiria  lies  to  the  Stoa.    (See  SUnes,) 

■Dd  b iDOuntainous,  consisting,  in  a  Stoat.    (See  Ermine,) 

neasiue,  of  a  continuation  of  a  Stobjeus,  John,  the  name  of  a  Greek 

I  of  the  Alps.    Lower  Stiria  com-  writer,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 

the  aouthmi  pert.    A  number  of  century,  was  the  aiulior  of  a  variety  of 

bnncbee  of  the  Alps  extend  uito  miscellaneous  worics,  most  of  which  have 

Stiria,  but  become  gradually  lower  perished;  but  his  collection  of  excerpts 

r  remove  from  the  main  chain,  till  from  those  of  ^-arious  philosophers  and 

resent  nothing  but  small  elevations.  )K>ets,  has  come  down  to  posterity,  and 

■le,  however,  but  few  extensive  is  imporuint,  from  the  fragments  of  lost 

The  rivers  are  the  Drove,  Save,  authors  which    it  conuiius.     It  consists 

and  Ens.    The  climate  in  the  ele-  of  four  books,  of  which  the  third  and 

MOtB  is  cold,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  fourth  form  a  sejmrate  work ;  and  its  ex- 

;    the    soil,  except    on  the  high  tracts  are  iin|)ortant  contributions  to  the 

ftios,  very  fertile,  producing  wlioat,  history  of  pliiiosophy.    The  best  edition 

ire,  potatoes,  and  in  warmer  situa-  is  tliat  of  Heeren  (Gottiugen,  1792—1801, 

vbnL    Great  attention  is  {Kiid  to  4  vols.). 

cattle,  and  poultry'  is  abundant.  Stock  Excua^noe;  originally  the  build- 

ihure  IB  in  abackwajrd  state,    b^tiria  ing,  in  London,  where  the  stock  brokers 

la  in  mineral  productions.     The  assemble  to  transact  their  business.     It 

lines  ore  the  most  imi)ortnnt,  and  was  erected  in  1804,  in  consenuence  of 

nnually  from  16,000  to  20,000  tons,  the  inconvenience  to  which  they  were 

A  coal  are  abundant    Gold,  silvcT  subjected,  and  the  general  interruption  of 

pper  htnlly  defray  the  expense  of  public  bui^iness,  occasioned  by  the  stock- 

ig :  kad  ia  more  common.   Col»alt,  jobbers^  who   nitermingled    with    them 

'■  and  molybdeBa  are  found.    The  when  they  transacted  business  in  the  bank 

wtune  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  rotunda.    No  person  is  allowed  to  act  hero 

The  exports  consist  of  metals,  but  regular  stock  brokers,  who  ore  balloted 
kz,  wine,  clover-seed  and  cattle,  for  annually.  The  name  is  also  applied  in 
lirians  have  the  hospitality,  irauk-  gtmeral  to  the  place  where  the  same  busi- 
nd  simple  habits  of  an  agriculniral  ness  is  tninsacted  in  other  cities.  The  great 
;faiittney  are  imperfectly  educated,  stock  exchanges  of  Europe  are  those  of 
:  parish  schools  have  been  establish-  Amsterdam,  London,  Paris,  and  Frank- 
be  prineipal  villages.  The  nmjor-  fort  on  the  Maine,  which  decide  the  price 
CsHhoHcSi  thougn  the  Protestants  of  stocks  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  fhU,  and  the  Jews  a  limited,  tole-  Thos**  of  Pcrersburg,  Berlin  and  Vienna 

Tlie  chief  town  is  Grdtz.  (q.  v.)  are  of  nuicli  less  importance.     We  have 

tUHtt,  Lord.   (Sec  •Alexander,  JVU-  given  an  account  of  the  stocks  of  differ- 
ent countries  in  the  article  Pvblic  Stocks  : 

rSf  Wilfiam,  nresident  of  William  we  ^ihall  here  give  a  view  of  the  manner 

■ly  eoUege,  Virginia,  was  bom  in  of  civating,  })urchasing,  oud  transferring 

ovioee.    He  einDmced  die  eccle-  stock,  as  practised    in    London.      New 

ilpiofciskiiii,Bnd,  in  1710,  wiilidii  vr  loans  are  paid  at  stated  periods,  by  instal- 

llie  Isborious  office  which  he  had  nients  of  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  the  terms 

isd  ia  the  college.    He  published  a  on  which  they  arc  made  generally  occa- 

'  of  the  fint  discovery  and  settle-  sion  an  increase  on  different  kinds  of 

of  Viigiiiia  (Williamsburg,  8vo.,  stock,  to  the  amount  of  three  (ler  cent 

It  faringi  down  the  history  only  and  upwards  (according  to  the  emergency 

L    An  appendix  contains  a  collec-  and  state  of  the  money  market)  more 

f  dwrtens  lehting  to  the  period  than  tlie  sum  borrowed.    Thus,  for  every 

iaad  in  the  vohune.    Besides  the  hundre<l  pounds  capital,  new  stock  is  ere- 

■maMrialsof  Sm    i,theautlior  de-  ated  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 

MkUGe  finom  the  manuscripts  of  three  pounds.    The  difference  is  called 

da^  sir  John  Rai   olph,  and  from  the  htmuSj  and  the  aggregate  of  the  ad* 
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ditioiial  ftock  of  different  kinds  if  termed  who  contract  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
ommmiu  If  these  be  disposed  of  sepa-  stock  at  some  future  period,  the  latler 
rately,  before  all  the  instalments  are  paid,  part  of  the  day,  or  the  next  sttUing  dm^ 
tha  different  articles  are  called  saytj  at  a  price  agreed  on  at  the  time.  Sucn 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  tubscriptum,  bargains  are  called  time  bargains^  and  are 
The  value  of  the  stocks  is  perpetually  contrary  to  law ;  and  this  practice  is  gaw^ 
fluctuating,  the  variations  being  occasion-  bling,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
ed  by  unfounded  as  well  as  real  causes,  business  of  jMing  is  carried  on  to  an 
Any  occurrence  by  which  the  security  amazing  extent,  and  is  of  this  character : 
of  tne  state  is  either  hazarded  or  strength-  — A.  agrees  to  sell  B.  £10^)00  of  bank 
ened,  though  one  may  be  as  imagi-  stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  days, 
nary  as  the  other,  has  an  immediate  for  £12,000.  A.,  in  fact,  does  not  posses 
effect  upon  the  price,  which  will  ad-  any  such  property ;  yet  if  the  price  of 
vance  or  &11  as  the  news  may  be  con-  bank  stock  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
sidered  good  or  otherwise.  The  gaining  transfer  should  be  only  £118  per  cent, 
of  a  victory,  the  signing  of  an  armistice,  he  may  then  purchase  as  much  as  will 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  have  each  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  barsain  for  £11^800; 
a  direct  influence  on  the  rise  of  the  and  thus  he  would  gain  £200  bv  the  trans- 
stocks  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action.  Should  the  price  of  bank  stodt 
loss  of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  advance  to  125  per  cent,  he  will  then 
the  commencement  and  protraction  of  lose  £500  by  completing  his  agreement 
\^-ar,  are  equally  certain  to  lower  the  As  neither  A.  nor  R,  however,  may  have 
funds;  even  the  mere  report  of  a  mo-  the  means  to  purchase  stock  to  the  extent 
mentous  event  will  frequently  lead  to  a  agreed  on,  the  business  is  commonly  ar- 
considerable  alteration  of  price.  The  rangedby  the  payment  of  the  difference- 
quantity  of  stock  in  the  market  will  also  the  profit  or  the  loss— between  the  cur- 
cither  depreciate  or  raise  the  value,  as  rent  price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  appoim- 
purchasers  may  be  more  or  less  nu-  ed  and  the  price  bargained  for.  In  the 
merous.  The  manner  of  buying  stock  language  of  the  alley,  as  it  is  called  m 
is,  to  give  a  specific  number  of  pounds  London  (all  dealings  m  the  stocks  haviiig 
for  a  nominal  hundred  pounds.  Thus,  if  been  formerly  transacted  in  *Chanse  if 
the  purchase  be  made  in  the  three  per  ley),  the  buyer  in  these  contracts  is  de- 
cents.,  and  the  current  price  be  eigoty  nominated  a  bull,  and  the  seller  a  bear.  As 
pounds,  that  sum  is  paid  for  one  hundred  neither  partv  can  be  compelled  to  com- 
pounds stock,  which  yields  a  dividend  of  plete  these  bargains  (they  being  illegal)^ 
three  pounds  per  annum.  Persons  con-  their  own  sense  of  ^*  honor,"  the  disgraee, 
versant  in  these  things  will  sometimes  ob-  and  the  loss  of  ftiture  credit,  that  attend 
tain  a  considerable  advantage  by  trans-  a  breach  of  contract,  are  the  sole  prind- 
ferring  stock  from  one  branch  of  the  pies  on  which  this  singular  bustnen  is 
funds  to  another,  the  variations  in  the  regulated.  When  a  person  reflises,  or 
value  of  the  different  stocks  not  being  has  not  the  ability  to  pay  his  loss,  he  ii 
always  adjusted  to  their  proper  level  termed  a  lame  duck ;  but  this  opprobrious 
Every  possible  degree  of  facility,  consist-  epithet  is  not  bestowed  on  those  whose 
ent  with  prudence,  is  given  to  the  pur-  failure  is  owing  to  insufficient  means, 
chase  ancl  sale  of  stocks ;  yet  the  inter-  provided  they  make  the  same  surrender  of 
vention  of  a  stock  broker  is  generally  their  property  voluntarily,  as  the  kw 
thought  requisite,  as  the  identity  of  the  would  have  compelled  had  the  transM- 
persons  making  the  transfer  must  be  tion  fallen  within  its  cognizance.  This 
vouched  for,  before  the  witnessing  clerk  illegal  practice  is  nothing  more  than  a 
will  allow  his  agnature  to  be  made  in  the  wager  as  to  what  will  be  the  price  of 
bank  books.  All  transfers  of  stock  are  stocks  at  a  fixed  period ;  but  the  facility 
^oiade  on  the  appointed  transfer  days ;  and  which  it  affords  to  extravagant  and  un- 
.io  stock  can  be  transferred  twice  on  the  principled  speculation,  and  the  mischief 
.i^me  day.  The  space  between  the  shutting  and  ruin  which  have  frequently  fblbwed 
«;  openinfr  the  books  of  any  stock  is  usu-  it,  determined  the  legislature  to  ky  a  pen* 
^•bomnxweeks,  {See  Stock-Jobbing.)  alty  of  £500  on  every  perMm  making 
.f*Qc^-FisH.  (See  Cod,  vol.  iii.,  p.  Sfes.)  such  Hme  bargaint ;  and  tSie  like  sum  on 
'tJobbiivg.  The  practice  to  which  all  brokers,  agents  and  scriveners  em- 
til^'jobbing  is  more  particularly  ployed  in  transacting  or  writing  the  said 


«  «  ^JB  that  which  is  carried  on    contracts.     By  the  same  statute  also  (7 

but   little    Geo.  II,  ch.  8),  a  similar  penalty  is  im- 


ton  •  fsons  who  possess  

tnit^  u        ty  in  any  of  the  funds,  yet    posed  upon  all  penons  contracting  ftrtbe 
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■I^ofMockyOfiHuch  they  are  not  poosesB-  except  that  at  VerBailles.    The  literary 

oi-M the tnaeofmieh bargain; ami £100 on  asBociations  are  numerous  and  rcspecta- 

•fHTbrakerora^ent  employed  in  procur-  ble;  the  principal  are  the  academy  of 

iBfttenid  baigain.  {SeeiSockExAange.)  sciences,  founded  in  1739,  having  a  rau- 

OTocsBmuME;  a  post-town  of  Berk-  seimi,  library,  an  observatory,  and  160 


•r» WW wi^f  v^imm    n    |mmm-wvtvu   vi    jlpcaiv-  0CLUI1,    uuioi^jr,    ail    uuBcrvaiurj,   auu    luv 

■hm  oouDty,  MaasachuBetts,  on  both  members ;  the  Swedish  academy,  founded 
of  the  Houaatonk.  The  river  runs  in  1786,  for  improving  the  Swedish  Ian- 
~^  waat  tfarourii  this  town,  and  then  guase,  having  eighteen  members ;  the 
to  tfae  aouui.  The  intervals  are  academy  of  fine  arts,  history  and  antiqui- 
my  rieli,  and  well  cultivated.  There  ties ;  the  military  academy,  academy  for 
tn  aonie  ftetoriea  on  the  river.  It  is  a  painting  and  sculpture,  and  for  music, 
mr  plaaeant  town,  about  190  miles  west  and  the  medical  college.  The  royal  li- 
ef mtoDy  oa  tfae  inail  route  from  SpriDg-  brary  contains  about  50,000  volumes,  and 
Ud  to  Albany.  Population  La  IdSS),  there  are  several  important  private  collec- 
UBQl  Hera  waa  the  residence  of  the  tions.  Stockholm  is  tlie  mercantile  em- 
tribe  of  Indians,  till  they  re-  porium  of  the  eastern  part  of  Sweden. 
to  New  Stockbridge,  near  the  The  harbor  is  of  great  depth,  and  so  ca- 
ll in  New  York,  in  1775.  Tliis  pacious  that  1000  vessels  may  lie  here  m 
towB  aoflered  aeverely  from  the  attacks  safety ;  and  the  largest  rome  close  up  to 
of  the  Indiana  in  1754—^  the  quays.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
SrocKBOUf ;  the  capital  of  Sweden,  enter  annually  w,  on  an  average,  about 
and  tfae  handaomeat  city  in  the  north  of  1000.  The  chief  exports  are  iron  and 
EurODCy  aituated  at  the  junction  of  the  steel,  also  copper,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber ; 
lake  Jfilar  with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic ;  imports,  colonial  produce,  wine,  fruit,  salt, 
km.  18^  ^  E. ;  lat.  59^  21'  N. ;  popu-  and  British  manufactures.  The  manu- 
in  1896^  79«596.      Stockholm  is  factures  are  various,  hut  not  on  a  large 


pimaaliy  deacribed  aa  standing  on  seven    scaje.    (See  Stceden.) 


18  chiefly  built  on  three,  of        Stockings  arc  made  of  only  one  thread, 

whieh  die  amall  one  in  the  centre  consti-  entwined  so  as  to  form  n  species  of  tissue, 

totod  the  original  city,  and  is  still  the  most  extremely  elastic,  and  readily  adapting  it- 

fanav  pait  of  ^e  town,  and  the  residence  self  to  the  part  it  is  employed  to  cover. 

ef  ao  priaefaMd  merchants.    The  Norr-  The  tissue  cannot  be  called  cloth,  for  it 

and  Sodennalni,  the  two  principal  has  neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  afvproach- 

ba^  ooeimy   aeveral  islands.      Tlie  es  it  closely,  and  for  the  purf)oses  to  which 

of  the  'city  is  an  oblong,  and  its  it  is  applied,  is  much  8U}»enor.     It  is  well 

ion  ia  extremely  picturesque,  as  well  known    that    the  ancient  Romans   had 

the  ndztiire  of  land  and  water  as  no  particular  covering  for  the  legs  (see 

froB  die  imeTenneaa  of  the  ground  on  Breeches);   but  during  the  middle  ages, 

it  IB  binlL     The  view  from  the  hose,  or  leggins,  made  of  clotli,  came  into 

grotunda  embraces  edifices  of  all  use ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  art  of  knit- 

and  ▼eaach  at  anchor,  or  sailing  ting  stockings  was  invented.    Very  dif- 

tfae  fhaniy^lf,  and  is  terminated  by  ferent  accounts  an;  given  of  the  time  and 

^  with  a  variety  of  romantic  country  of  this  iin|)ortant  invention,  some 

CTonatantinople  is  perhops  tiie  attributing  it  to  the  Scots,  and  others  deriv- 

ealj  ol^  of  Burope  which  surpasses  it  ing  it  from  S]Hiin.      Woven    stockings 

IB  ■Cnadoii.     There  arc  thirteen  stone  are  manufuctun'd  by  the  machine  called 

faridna^  and  aeveral  of  wood.  The  houses  stocking  frame,  which  is  exceedingly  in- 

li   &■'  eantral    part   are   of    stone    or  genious,  hut  too  complex  to  be  described 

Mskpeorered  with  plaster,  of  four  or  five  without    plates.      It    was    invented    by 

Mria%  with  tfadr  foundations  on  piles,  William  Lee,  of  Nottinghamshire  (Eng- 

kot  ia  dbe  aobuiba  of  only  one  or  two  land),  in  1589.     He  met  with  little  eh- 

aloriB%  ood  partly  of  wood.    Among  the  couragement  in  his  attempts  to  set  up  ar 

yidriiff  Imiia^ga  are  the  royal  palace,  the  establishment  in   England,  but  was  in 

filBee  or  liouae  for  the  nobiuty  of  the  vited  into  France  \w  Henr\'  IV,  and  r 

kafy  aneiMdi  banki  royal  stables,  ware-  ceived  with  great  favor.    Henry's  osfi 

for  wan,  hoapitals,  and  twenty-four  nation  soon    uAer   interrupted  his  p 

hai^  etghleen  of  which  are  Luther-  pects,  and  he  died  in  Paris  in  gr  'at 

Tbe  rayal  palace  b  a  large  quad-  erty.    A  knowledge  of  his  mar 

dar  edmoCy  the  lower  part  of  the  carried  l>ack  to  England  by  s« ' 

of  iwf^MmmI  granite,  tile  upper  part  workmen,  who  establLshecl  tl  "iM 

af  bricfct  euf eied  ^th  stucxso,  and  is  ac-  Nottiiiglianisliire,  which   Iiai'  ^>ere 
* '  to  no  palace  in  Europe,  tinned  to  l>e  the  princi|)a]     '    -(\<iiiir 
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manufiicture.     For  near  200  years,  W'w  tu  lieliov't;   it,  to  ^•lul  a  flag  to  ^neral 

improvements  wcnwnadc  on  L(H;*ri  iiiveii-  Howe,    r<*in(miMrutin|r    ainiin(«t    tliw    «le- 

tion,  and  two  men  were  usually  employed  imrturc    truni    tlit*     liuuiune    procedure 

on  one    frame ;  hut    it   has  n;eently  l>e('n  which   hnd  mnrkfd  the  conduct   of  the 

much  improved,  and  adapted  also  tt»  tht;  ntatcs  to  pris<iiier>«  who   had   fallen  into 

manutacture  of  rihhed  stockingH.    (See  their  han(U,  mid  to  know  of  him  whether 

Beckmaiurs //iftor^o/* //I rciiiio}»,  iv,arti-  lie  chose  that  this  should  In*  the  future 

cle  Knittitig  JSTetts  and  i^ockings,)  nile  for  treating  prisoners.     Mr.  Stockton 

Stocks  ;  a  wooden  machini;  umkI   to  was  at  length  n>leas4.'d :  hut   the   shock 

put  the  h^gs  of  otU-nders  in,  for  the  nv  gi\en  to  his  constitution  hy  the  hardsliii» 

Btraining  of  tlisonh'rly   ptrrsous,  or  as  a  of  his    confinement   was    mortal.      liL« 

puniahment  tor  certain  oticncrs.  health  gradually  ih'clhit'd,  miil,  afttrr  lau- 

Stocks,  Pl'blic.     (Sec  Public  Slocks,)  guishing   for  several   years,  he  died  at 

Stockton,   Uichard,  a  >igner  of  ilie  Princeton,  Feh.  *-&?,  17^1,  in  the  tiOy-tiret 

Declaration  of  liidc|MiuK'iicc,  was  bom  year  of  his  age. 

near  PrincA^ton,  Oct.  I,  17'UJ,  of  an  ancient  Stoddard,    Solomon,    }Kistor    of  the 

and  respectable  family.     A  tier  graduating  church   of  Northampton,   was    Ixjni    at 

at  tlie, college  of  New  Jersey,  in  174e<,  he  Boston,  in  !<>}'),  and  graduattnl  at  Harvard 

coinmenctHl  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  l>e-  coll«-ge  in  lti(j2,  of  which  he  vvius  siilise- 

ing  admitted  to  the  Imu*  in  due  time,  soon  (luently  made  a  fellow.     Intense  applira- 

attauied  gn'ai  eminence  as  an  advocate,  tion  having  impaired  his  health,  he  went 

In  176(1,  he  c^)eLS(^d  the  Atlantic,  and  spent  to  Ilar->ad(H*s    as  chaplain   lo    govenior 

two  yoars  in  making  the  tour  of  Kngland,  Serle,  and  preached  to  the  dissenters  in 

Scotland  and  Ireland.    When  in  London,  that  inland  tor  nearly  two  years.     On  his 

he  was  consulted  on  American  atTairs  by  retimi,  he  was  invited  to  take  chargt?  of 


piimenti*d  with  a  public  dumcr,  by  the  in  the  eiehty-sixth  year  of  his  agi*.     Mr. 

authorities,  and  the  freiHloin  of  the  cit}'.  Stoddarctls  considered  one  of  the  greatest 

On  his  return  to  New  Jersey,  in  17t38,  h«>  divines  of  New  Kngland.    His  sermoiu 

W18  appointed  one  of  tlie  n>yal  judges  of  were  plain,  but  i>ovverfully  sean'hing  and 

the  province,  and  a  member  of  the  execu-  argumentative,     lie  was  a  man  of  leant- 

five  council.     At  the  time  wh«'n  the  rev-  ing,  and  particularly  able  in  contntver^y. 

ohitionary  struggle  connneiiced,  his  pros-  He  waged  a  polemical  contest  with  d(»c- 

uects  from    the   roval   lavor  were  ver}'  tor  Incn-ase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's 

nright ;  lujt  he  sided  zealously  with  those!  supiKT,  mainuiining  that  the  sacnuneiit 

of  his  count ryintrn  who  were!  deteni lined  wa.s  a  converting  ordinance,  and  Uiat  all 

on  inde|M'ndence,  antl,  June  21, 177(1,  wils  luiptized  |H'rsons,  not  scan<lalous  in  hie, 

chosen,  by  the  pn>viiicial  congress  of  the  may  lawfully  appnmch  the  table,  though 

colony,  a  delegate  to  the  general  congnrss  they  know  themM'lves  to  be  unconverted, 

then   sitting  at    Philadelphia,   when*   he  or  destitute  tif  true  religion  ;  and  most  of 

duicharged  numerous,  and  ot\en  arduous,  the  churches  of  Cunnecticut  wen'  induce<i 

duties  with  unvveiurie<l  energv*  and  fideli-  by  his  arguments  to  coincitle  in  his  senti- 

ty.     At   tirst,  he  is   understocMl  to   liavi?  ments.     His  diligence   was  >4>  uiin>mit- 

entertaiiKMl  some  doubts  as  to  the  e\|HHli-  ling  that  he  h*t)  a  considerable  number  of 

cncy  of  the  dedanitionof  inde|)endenceat  sermons  vv  hie h   he  Jiad  never  pn'ached  ; 

tin*  time  when  it  was  m.'ule :  but  thev  w(>n'  and  so  tine  was  his  hand- writing,  that  oae 

aoon  dissi|mted,  and  he   s|toke  in   its  1h*-  hundreil  and   titly  of  his  dis4'ours4'>  an* 

halt'.     Nov.  'K)  of  the  same  vear,  he  was  contanietl  in  a  small  duiklecimo  mauii- 

taken  prisoner  by  a  )Nirty  of  n'fugei'  rov-  scrii it  volume,  which  iiiav  vix^Wy  be  <>ami-tl 

alists,  who  dniggi'tl  him  fnuii  his  In'd  at  in  tne}N)cket.     He  published  v;trious  sit- 

niglit,  and  carri<'d  him  to  New  York.     In  iiion**  and  treat isi's. 

the  way  thither  he  wastn'atetl  vvithgn-at  •     SToii'HioMKTRYifnnncrji^.?ii.ehrmeni. 

indignity,  and  in  the  city  he  was  thrown  oriifinal    matter,.      The   article    .'//^iii/v. 

uito  the  comm<»n  prison,  when'  he  was  CAo/iiVrr/,  tn*ats  of  the  gt'iicnd  principles 

dcprivfHl  of  even  the  necosaries  of  life,  of  t*hi*mical  combinations  luid  solution^. 

>Vnen  intelligiMice  of  his  captun'  and  Mif-  Neutralitx  is  that  state  of  solution  of  two 

ieringBn>achediN»ngn's'«,  that  1km ty  imsM'd  sut»>;aiices  in  uhich  each  S4.*ems  to  have 

^  resolution,  din'cting  genend  \ViL*«hing-  lost    it>    |H)culiar  characteristics.      That 

Ion  to  make  immediate  inquirv' into  the  bnuich  of  chemical  M'ience  which  tn*al< 

H^i^  nf  the  reiKirt,  and,  if  he  found  reason  of  the  pro{N»rtious  which  the  sulistances 
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unc^  when  they  enter  tlie  state  of  neas.  Their  practical  maxim  ii^  Follow  na- 

Bly,  has  been  called  by  modem  ture,  live  aeconhng  to  natu^.  or,  which 

«i  iliigiiyiiftji.  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  Live  in  ac- 

(cs  ;  an  ancient  philosophical  sect,  cordance  with  the  laws  of  consistent  rea- 

d  bj  Zeno,  which  received  its  name  son.    They  considered  vutue  the  higheet 

Jm  vfm  (jMrch  or  portico)^  called  good,  and  vice  the  only  evil ;  eveiy  ming 

(^  T.),  m  Athens,  where  Zeno  else  is  indifferent,  or  onjy  relatively  agree- 

ms  doctrinea  (about  B.  C.  900).  able  or  disagreeable.    They  call  human 

q.T.),aeontemporavy  of  Epicurus,  actions  honest,  when  they  have  a  rea- 

vKwmg  jCudied  the  svstems  of  the  sonable  foundation  in  the  nature  of  tlie 

ie,.  Cynic  and  Academic  schools,  agent ;  perfectly  proper,  and  therefore  ob- 

d  to  aeepdcism  views  resting  on  ligatory,  when  good  in  themselves ;  inter- 

IS  moral  principka.    Philosophy  is,  mediate  oi;  lawful,  in  so  &r  as,  indifierent  in 

ii^  to  lum,  the  vny  to  wisdom ;  themselves,  they  are  expedient  or  allowa- 

n  itadf  is  the  knowledge  of  human  ble  only  in  certain  relations,  but  criminal 

rine  things;  and  virtue  is  the  appli-  when  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  rea- 

Off  wisdom  to  life.  The  chief  heads  son  of  the  agent    Virtue  they  according- 

doctrine — logic,  physics  and  mor-  ly  explain  as  the  true  harmony  of  man 

era  connected    into  a  systematic  with  himself  independent  of  reward  or 

In  logic,  which  he  defined  the  sci-  punishment,  to  be  attained  by  correct 

'dialinguiBfalnff  truth  and  ftlsehood,  moral  judgment,  and  the  mastery  over  the 

leeapaieuce  tne  bans  of  all  knowl-  passions  and  afiections:  this  virtue  pre* 

ideai^  or  conceptions,  which,  in  all  supposes  the  highest  inward  tranquillity 

a,  reeemUe  their  ol^ts,  he  called  and  elevation  (afMithy)  above  the  pleasures 

ad  the  power  of  judging  according  and  pains  of  sense ;  it  makes  the  wise 

dplea^  the  mark  of  a  sound  reason,  man  not  destitute  of  feeling,  but  invulner- 

noyaiesi  he  refers  to  nature  itself  able,  and  gives  him  a  dominion  over  his 

Mg*— *  Mandard  of  human  duties,  body  which  permits  even  suicide.    Vir- 

tirae  the  moral  precepts  from  the  tue,  therefore,  is  represented  chiefly  under 

'the  univerae.  Heaasumestwoun-  the  cl)aracter  of  self-denial.    Zeno,  and 

1  and  eternal,  but  material  princi-  his    celebrated  disciple   and   successor, 

'atttfainjB— the  passive  matter,  and  Cleanthus,  both  put  themselves  to  death 

ive  inieDigence,  or  God,  which  re-  at  an  advanced  age,  the  latter  by  starva- 

imatteriandammatesit  The  Deity  tion.      Cleanthus,  originally    a  pugilist, 

viginal  miel]igence,and  of  an  ethe-  gave  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  its  aistribu- 

Biy  natme :  he  made  the  world,  as  tion  into  dialectics,  rhetoric,  ethics,  poli- 

■ne  wMe^out  of  matter  and  form,  tics,  physics  and  theolosy.    He  enlarged 

■epamtion  cf  the  elements;  and  he  theology  by  his  proof  of  the  existence  of 

Ibb  tiie  world,  but  is  limited  in  his  Gkxl,  and  expressed  his  reverence  of  one 

OBB  by  nncbangeaUe  fiite  or  the  God  in  his  admirable  Hymn,  yet  extant, 

wf  hwi  of  nature.    The  universe,  CUanthi  Humniu  (ed.Sturz,  1785).  Chnr- 

mg  to  Zene^  is  penetrated  by  the  sippus  of  »oli  fdi^  208  or  212  B.  C),  the 

iBlelligenee  as  by  a  soul,  and  is  successor  of  Cleanthus,  carried  logic  and 

m  fivinff  and  rational,  but  destined  dialectics  to  greater  perfection,  and,  m 

eaUuynil  by  Are.    He  considers  the  physics,  proved  that  the  influence  of  fii|e, 

¥f  hudofm^  and  the  powen  of  nature,  or  the  necessary  relation  of  thinj^  neither 

mechBraetBryand  therefore  admits  destroyed  the  operation  of  divine  prov^- 

nUp  of  several  gods,  and  teaches  dence  nor  the  free  agency  of  man.    In 

ieir  eonnesion  with  men  may  bo  morals,  he  distinguished,  like  his  prede- 

U  to  the  latter.    The  human  soul  cessors,  a  natural  and  a  positive  kiw,  and 

■dHV  as  produced  by  the  union  of  derived  the  latter  from  the  mutual  rela- 

aifafire  with  air,  and  endowed  with  tions  of  men,  as  fellow-creatures  of  the 

Minifiin    \W\  five  senses,  the  powere  same  nature.    His  successore  were  Zeno. 

ndoBiSpeedi,  and  reason :  the  lat-  Antipater  (both  of  Tareus),  Panastius  or 

Ihn  Move  principle,  governs  the  Rhodes,  the  pupil  of  Antipater,  and  Poei- 

naL  The  etnies  of  the  Stoics  treats  donius  of  Apamea,  m  Syria,  the  disciple 

lef  Cbd  (wfaieh  also  animates  the  of  Panstius.     Chrysippus,  through  nia 

'BHB)^orMlure,asthe  source  of  the  writings,  also  exerted  a  most  important 

Imr,  which  binds  man  to  aim  at  influence  upon  the  Roman  philosopher^ 

ion,  sinoe  this  only  can  lead  among  whom  Seneca,   Epictetus,   and 

life,  hannoi    eing  with  God  Marcus  Aurelius  (see  Anlamnu»\  were 

^deh  is  the  uoly  true  happi-  Stoics.    They  employed  themselves  prn»- 
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cipally  on  prartiral  (|u«.vti4in>» ;  and  Uirir        Stolbekg  ;  an  ancient  Geiman  houi^ 

monf  dwtriiitrs  liavt>  im  iiuuiy  |iuiiiti*  i»f  whUrb  waA  lomifrly  divided  into  the 

raeeinhlanro  tu  iImim*  (if  Christ iaiiity,iiri  to  lint's  of  tlH*  Hanz  and  the  Rhine, 

have  jpvi'U  riM*  to  tin.*  o|iinioii,  that  they  lattiT  bec4>rniug    extinct,  ita 

were    buimwitl    fn»in    tiio    latter. — Sec  fi*ll  to  the  funiMT,  whicli,  subBequcntly  to 

T&etleniaimV  S}fstem  der  MiviMchtn  PhiU>-  liflH,  wan  «lividi*d  into  tlie  elder  liiMt  m 

9^kie  (Ix'i|wic,-177(»).  tlie  two  Itraiichi*!!  of  Ib*enhurff  (extinci  n 

Stola  ;  a  irarmcnt  worn  by  the  Roman  1710)    and   (ledem,    and    the    you 

woaien  in  laiiT  tiimft,  they  having  ohfri-  line,  in  the  twu  Itrancheii  of  StolbeiV' 

nally  worn  tlM*  tofca  only,  like  the  men.  bi*r|raudStollMTfr-RoiMla.    Totlief 

Tht'^tfftk  was  a  kmg  tunic  with  l«l<^4•vel^  branch-  belonpni  tlie    Stolberj^-W 

reaching  ti>  the   ttit,  wtini  biitli  by  tlie  n>«le  family,  that  of  Stollterx-itetlem  ( 

rich  aiMl  tlie  poor,  with  thin  ditTurenn:  •Jf^an^},  now  extinct,  and  tliat of  S(ulbei|^. 

only,  that  the  siola  of  the  locttsr  liaiibut  a  Si'hwanui,  also  extinct,     in  ilie  tinie  m 

•ingle  gold    ^tri|Ms   whilst    that    of  the  the  empirv,  the  counti*of  Stitllierg  beloag 

iunuer  had  HtriiNv  of  ^«)ld  and   purple,  etl  to  the  Wetteraviau  collegi>.  Their  pQ^r 

and  at  the  Uittom   a  l»n»ail    iMinler  or  seA^ionu  liuve  lieen  mediatized,  and  m- 

fringe,  calletl  tnjfiia.     Public  women,  and  now  luider  Pniwiaii  or  Hanoverian  aof* 

thoae  who  hml  lM*en  tbund  ^lilty  of  adul-  erei^ity. 

tery,  were  forbi«lden   to   wear  tlic  «//>/ii ;        Stoli:,  Groom  or  thr  ;  tlie  eldest  ge^ 

benoc  they  wen*  callml  t<n^ai<r,     B>  sioia,  tleman   of   bisi    niajeHtyV    lied-chainD«r 

therefore,  a  chaHte  woman,  a^  well  an  a  whose  office  it  is  t(»  prtwiit  and  pui  am 

woman  of  condition,  wasi  d«*itigiiiueii.    In-  hu«  mnj<*ait>*s  ^hirt,  ever}'  morning,  and  ID- 

diia  wa«  u.He<i  in   tli '  ttame  way. — The  put  ili«*  nNim  in  onliT.  [Sh-  SioLu) 

Ma,  which  fonns  a  \H»n  of  the  Macrnhital        Stomai  ii  [itomarhu^r  rmirinUus :  gt^ 

drefli  of  i*aihtilic  |in<-!*b4,  ta  a  Ion;;,  hnmd,  tar] ;  a  niniibnuutHis  Im^,  Hituati*d  in  iht 

white  lHnd,ot*»ilkorsil\«TMtu!V,  limil  with  epif!asihc  n'^nun,  which  nveives  the  food 

miiF  linen,  woni  liy  tlie  dfa«'«Mui  ovit  th*'  fmiii  the  u-sMjplui^js.     liHiigure  fe«  mm^ 

left  ahoulder,  and  n*achiii^  to  thf  riffht  h  hot  oltloni;  an*  1  round.     It  is  larmi  €■ 

hi|ii,  like  the  rilMuid  «if  an  onier  ;  Imt  tlie  the  Irfl  siile,  and  frnulually  diminwnes  •» 

pruaitii  wear  it  over  Imth   dhoiiliient,  aiMl  wants  itM  h»w«T  oritice,  when*  it  ii  the 

hangius  down  acnMi  the  bn'aiit«     It  in  K'sct.      itM   t>u|NTior    oriti<*e,  where  the 

maned  witli  thn-e  cnDweH,  and  not  uiifn*-  cpiii»|iliagiiH  temiiiiali*s,iiiealle«|  tlie  c 

quently  Iuih  little  Im^IIh  at  tlie  rml.    l*n*U  tin'   inferior  orifice,  whenr  the  in 

ales  wear  it  oniamentiti  with  |M'arUi  and  begiiiis  the  jnflorus.     The  anterior  t 

emhftiiiier}'.    Tin*  $luUi  if*  nrrttwary  for  is  turned  towunU  tlw  aUloiHiHal  ni 

reading  tlie   niaN*:  h«-iic«>  Juni  «fu/«r,  or  and  the  |io(it«*horop|MK»iti*  the- lumbar 

the,  duei«  which  an'  |Hii<l  for   liA|itismA,  tebne.     It  has  two  cu natures i  the  fim  ii 

inarriageii,  intfniM*nij«,  confiriiiutiiMi,  con-  calM  the  ^'ri>at  cimuiun'of  the  stoiiiac^ 

ieiMon,aiMl.Himilar  n-ligi«Mi!«  si'r%  irtit  |H*r-  and  extrnds  dowiiuunls  fhun  mie  orifiea 

fumieil   by  tiM.'  prii*st.     Thiii  iiani«'  ha«  to  tlif  otbrr,  hu\  iiit;  the  omentum  adhar- 

beeu  retained  by  the  <iHniian  Pmicsitaiit;!;,  iiiiT  to  it;  the  wvnnd  is  the  small  rufv»> 

akhnugh  ilie\    no  longir  ii»*  thf  stuUi.  tun*,  which  is  al»4i  lM-twt*i*n  lioth  oritirai^ 

The  teaclH'rri  of  the  ancient  chun*h  wen*  but    s4i|NTiorly     luid     |Misti-rioriv.      The 

wpporleii  by   thf   vuluntary  gifU  of  thf  Htomach,  like  tiM-  iiitfitliiial  canal,  is  r«MB- 

fiuihful  ii»blatioiii4i;  ami  it  wan  long  If  fl  piMtl  of  thnv  coai>,  or  ni«lfibraoea: — ]. 

opciunal  with  la\ I iM'n  whfther thf y  would  Die  osifrmoj/,  Hhirh   is  \rx\   llnii,  aad 

givr  ail}  thiiitf  to  thf  prifMt  on  such  occa-  tonus  th««  |NinttiiiHMiiii :  ti.  tin*  mufriiiar, 

Mions.  «»r  n«jt.     VVIiai  was  gi\f  ii,  uas  i«imI  which  is  \Hr}  thick,  luid  eoiii|Misi*d  of  «y- 

over,  as  latf  as  thf  mxiIi  c«>ntun,  to  thf  h«ius  muMMilar  tibnw :  aiiil,  :i.  the  inacf^ 

hishi>|i,  whf*  allo«%e«l  a  |iart  ti»  thf  {lani-  mostf,  or  viliouM  roai^   \%hicli    is  covcnd 

chialck*rK}.    .\(\fr  that  tin M',f\fr}  |mstiir  with  exlmlinff  and  inhaiui;;  vus«eh^  and 

arquiml  thf  rt^ht  to  n'lain  what  he  n*-  mucus.     ThfM*  coats  an*  ininnfctrd  U^ 

reived  in  tins  way  fnun  his  |iari»hi<iiif n« ;  getlifrby  cellular  iiH*ml»raiif.    Tlie  glaodi 

but  llie  rotiiiribs  down  to  the  tf nth  (*en-  of  thf  stoTiiarh  which  sf|iarulf  the  luueui 

tury,  iiiNsfil  tliat  thf  prifsth  sliould  not  an*  situated  lietw^fii  tlx*  villour  and  niua* 

aak  any   diuig  for  thf    above    sfr^icfs,  cuUu  ciNii.  iii  tin*  iH*Jluler  Mruciure.     TIh 

but  men'ly  n*cfivf  what  was  voluntanly  iivni'ai  of  thf  stoutach  an-  \tr\  niimenTUi^ 

giveiL     in  tlif  »ixti*fnth  cf niur} ,  tins  |»f r-  aiul  conn*  from  thf  f  ii:hth  (Mi^ir  at;d  inici^ 

nijawcm  lifcaiin*  a  rv<tt  Jum),  confiniH*d  cik«tul  nr rteH.     Thf  lymphatic  vesfe&'k  an 

hf  the  ecc IvaiastAcal  authoritins;    hence  distrilHitf<l  tiinHighoiit    the    whole  lu^ 

jara  jlo(tt.  siauce,  and  proceed  immediately  to  iht 
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duet.    The  uie  of  the  stomach  w  pears  to  deceive  the  horse,  whose  moihid 

H>  ache  huBser,  and  partly  thirst,  to  re-  excitement  induces  him  to  continue  eat- 

^^     die  ftod  fhom'tlie  cssophagus,  and  ing.     This  he  does  until  the  distention 

^^  it,  tiD,  bj  the   motion  of  the  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 

the  admixture  of  various  fluids,  head ;  and  the  animal  dies  from  apoplexy, 

nmnr  other  ebaiwes,  it  is  rendered  fit  or  his  stomach  bursts.    When  recoveiy 

10  the  ri^ht  ori&e  -of  the  stomach,  has  taken  place,  it  has  been  only  in  very 

■*wd  ehyle  to -the  intestines:    (See  mild  cases.    (See  Loudon's  £ncyc2op^e(fia 

JUes,  DiguHonj  Dymepna.)  of  ^^gricvUure.) 

8TOHAGH-Puin^**^A  small  pump — in  STOirE,-or  Calculus;  every  hard  con- 

tUi  apiilieaiiiJu  eattedthe  Homaek-pumf —  cretion,  not  bony,  formed  in  the  body  of 

***■  '***'*  been  introduced  into  practice,  animals.    The  article  Calcuiua  treats  of 

-          isoofl  fiom  the  stomach  in  the  variety  and  chemical  composition  of 

action  of  vomiting  cannot  these  concretions.    We  shall  add  here  a 

be  eiciled.    It  has  already  savra  many  few  words  respecting  their  probable  ori- 

fiffca.    It  resembles  the  common  small  gin,  and  the  cure  of  this  disease  in  man. 

Wfriagtf  except  that  there  are  two  aper-  These  concretions  originate  immediately 

ttiifsiiear  the  end,  instead  of  one,  which,  in  a  disturbance  of  the  secretions;  biit 

owing  to  valves  in  them,  opening  different  this  disturbance  may,  perhaps,  in  most 

wm^  become  what  are  called  a  sucking  cases,  ho.  caused  by  a-  disonlered  condi- 

■M  mjhning  passage.    When  the '  object  tion  of  the  juices,  particularly  of  the  blood, 

ii  to  fiitrKt  firnn  the  stomach,  the  pump  and  a  want  of  due  assimilation.     This 

ii  worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  may  be  supposed,  bccausQ,- in  the  com- 

Bodon  with  an  elastic  tube  passed  plaints  of  the  gravel  and  the  gout,  which 

tiM  fltomach ;  and   the  discharaed  fi^uently  interchange,  the  digestion  al- 

y  ctapce   by  the    forcing  orifice,  most  always  suflers,  and  acid  is  found  in  thn 

WImd  it  ii  deairsd,  on  the  contrary,  to  primee  vise ;  also  tx^rause  cattle  often  have 

tltmrckuinig  water  or  other  liquid  into  biliary  calculi  hi  xhv  spring,  which  disap- 

tha  maameh.  the  connexion  of  the  aper-  pear  after  they  have  fed  for  a  time  on 

Ura  nd  the  tubes  is  reversed.    As  a  green  fodder.    Calculi  form  themselvps 

pmap  may  not   be   always'  procurable  iff' those  secreted  fluids  which  contain 

wbm  the  oecaaion  for  it  arises,  the  profes-  many  ingredients,  and  which  have  an  in- 

MO  riMNild  be  aware,  diat  a  simple  tube  clination  to  assume  a  solid  form,  especially 

wSif  m  BMny  cases,  answer  the  purpose  in  such  as  are  collected  in  {Nuticular  ru- 

m  wdl^  if  not  better.    If  the  tube  be  in-  ceptacles  (the  gall  bladder  and  urinaiy 

ttodDBed.nd  the  body  of  the  patient  be  bladder) :  and  they  have  even  been  found 

m  piBBea  that  tlie  tube  iinms  a  downward  in  the  salivary  ducts.    They  consist  of  a 

~  flom  tlM  atmnach,  all  fluid  matter  nucleus  and  several  surrounding  coatf), 

—   fiom  the  stomach  by  it,  as  similar  or  various  in  their  nature.    Their 

isfinxna  fimnelby  its  pipe;  component  partsvaiyarmrding  to  the  fluid 

if  tho  outer  end  of  the  tube  be  kept  in  which  they  have  been  ibnned.  They  ob- 

—  ''in  liquid,  there  will  be,  during  struct  the  passages,  and  prevent  the  dis- 

— ,  a  Bi}riion  action  of  consid-  charge  of  the  secreteii  fluid;  they  irritate  the 

On  ehan^g  the  posture  of  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and 

Aa  Iw^fv  water  n&ay  be  poured  in  through  thereby  cause  convulsiuus,  pains,  inflain- 

tha  mne  tobe   to   wash   the    stomach,  mations and suppumt ions;  tht'V also afi(;rt, 

Soeh  a  tabaymade  long  enough,  might,  indirectly,  other  organs,  c.  g.  the  stomach, 

Mdadndf  be  rendered  a  complete  l^nt  producing  sicknesH    and   vomiting;  the 

~~^       the  neoeaBiiy -preliminary  suction  stones  in  tlie  bladder  occasifon  itching  in 

ande  hf  %  aynnge,  or  by  the  mouth  the  glands  of  tlie  genitals,  jmins  in  th<f 

an  imorvening  vessel  loins,  tesucles,  &c.    The  must  common 

ACH-i^AeeEas ;  a  !dahgerous  dis-  calculi  are,  Jf.  bllidTy  calculi,  often  found 

inth  lioneB,'  which  'is  'even  yet  but  in  great  numbers  In  the  bile,  sometimes  in 

'     hi  thp  stable,  the  horse  the  liver,  from  (lie  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 

hShead  in  the  manger ;  a  hazel-nuL  They  are  dark,  brown,  black, 

_   up^  and  falls  to  eating,  and  usually  polished  on  several  parts  of 

Iw  oontiniiep  to  do  until  the  dis-  the  surface,  and  gcnerolly  occasion  diss- 

ef  the  itoniach  becomes   enor-  ease  only  when  they  move,  and  are  very 

Ar  the  iic^^iiliarity  of  the  com-  jagged.    But  in  such  cases  violent  polna 

DBMli  in  the  total  stoppage  of  di-  exist,  which  extend  from  the  right  side  to 

and  the  imeasy  feeling  of  disten-  the  centre  of  the  body.    They  also  soine- 

to  such  indigestion,  ap-  times  cause  periodical  and  ol)stinate  jauii- 
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§ntgBmAf  re^om  Vmt  ap- 


tbepabeat 

mbfma6L  B.Vt 

tM»  a  kjod  of  cone  and,  caOfld  i^TMi, 

tl»  vevri  is  wUdi  tbe  oriDe  m  kA.  tioo  aC  cmtmg  the  hhHifcrthgw^  tW 
SoovtiaieiliwyarBreBlfCoocm^ofilieiiz*  rectum  has  bmi  inmduenL 
of  a  pea,  of  a  wakiiit,  or  ereo  of  the  te.  Sro^E^Thonm^^mgntrafi^Ikxim' 
Tbej  are  fimiMl  eitiier  abooc  tbe  kidDrjs,  iTtinn  nf  fni1rprniiiiiri\  wn  ihiniilil 
aad  tlMa  cauee  paiiM»  mflaimnafinae,  mtd  of  lilllEun  du>oe,  purtnor  of  MwErliBd 
■Ufnimatioo,  or  in  the  pelris  of  ike  kid-  durmg  the  procectorBie  of  CromwolL  He 
nejfiL  Ib  this  caee,  fiooi  time  lo  tioe,«o-  received  a  daaical  edaeacioii.  Hariw 
afe  MMiee  poat  into  tbe  bladder,  with  no-  «obac<|ucntJy  mMM&td  bw,  be  OQauneaeei 
Ml  paine  enendiny  firom  tbe  regioo  of  iti  piactko  in  FredendElowa,  Md.  la 
tba  kidneja  downmrd  or  faadiwM,  and  Mmj^  1773,  be  took  bia  aeat  in  tbe  geueal 
canried  off  witb  tbe  urine;  or  tbey  conpeaa,  and  was  for  aeroal  jears  ra- 
in tbe  bladder  itaelC  wbere  tbej  eieeied  to  ibe  same  Nation.  Soon  after 
acqnireaTfijuwtMilfie^ili  azcTbey  tbedeclarttionof  indrpendenoeytowbicb 
in  tbe  refion  of  tbe  bladder  be  had  aibacribed  bk  name,  be  waa  one 
in  the  fiqiiyMiin,  and  gnat  aufleriiif  of  the  ooouninee  appointed  bf  ooogrev 
tbe  djaehanca  of  tbe  urine,  h  to  prepare  articles  of  eonfedention.  AP 
that  Oiis  can  be  diachargcd  ter  tbe  plan  reported  was  agreed  to,  Mr. 
oaljr  in  certain  posiliotMs  and  drop  br  Stooe  dccKned  a  reelectioo,but  became  a 
droip,  with  great  pain;  is  stimr,  amela  o^>  member  of  tbe  Maryland  If  giilstuity  in 
feniifely,  and  is  mixed  with  blood  and  which  be  creatlj  cootributed  la  ptocure 
gnvaL  Tbe  rraminarion  by  tbe  catheter  &Tor  for  the  sjttem  adopted.  In  1783; 
aflbrda  tbe  moat  certain  inlonnation  r&-  be  waa  again  aent  to  coogresBL  He  then 
apfirtiwg  tbe  existence  of  calculi,  H  aa  finally  retired,  and  eng^ed  actiTaly  in 
aooielinMa  happena,  tbe  stone  doea  not  the  duties  of  hb  profemion ;  but,  in  1787, 
lie  encloaed  (eneyated)  in  a  certain  part  of  tbe  death  of  his  wile  engendered  a  deep 
dw  bladder.  To  destroy  urimay  attmes,  and  dbidinc  mehncbohr.  His  beakb  de- 
oteraal  means  baia  been  recommended ;  cGned;  and,  on  tbe  fifth  of  October  of  tbe 


but  they  are  little  to  be  depended  on.    If    same  Tear,  be  suddenly  expired,  in  the 


tbe  stone  in  tbe  bladder   increases  so  fbfty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  on  the 

much  that  it  piefents  entirely  tbe  dis-  point  of  embarking  for  Fjiglan^ 

cbaige  of  the  urine,  it  is  necessary  to  Stonb  Waul    Under  &e  denomina- 

aBmove  it  by  tbe  kn^  (lithotomy),  or  b^  tion  jfone  wort   are    comprehended  aU 

breaking  it  to  pieoea  in  tbe  bladder  (b-  the  diflerent  artificial  combinations   of 

tbocrily^  Tbe  operation  of  lithotomy  may  earthy  bodies  which  are  applied  to  uaefiil 

be  performed  in  four  difierent  ways :  1.  purpoee&    (See  PoUery.) 

Bj  tbe  apparatua  minor,  an  operation  de-  Stoicks,  Pascious.    (See  Gcais.J 

serflwd  vj  CelsttSy  and  rery  simple,  re-  Sroincs,  Sao  warns  or.    (See  Mdemie 

quiring  lew    instruments;  whence    tbe  Siones.) 

name.    Tbe  operator  introducea  bis  mid-  SroNKHKroK.    (See  SalMwy  Ptow.) 

die  finger  and  ibre  finger  up  the  anusyand  Stoninoto!!  ;  a  seaport,  and  Incorpo- 

endeaYOTi  to  bring  the  stone  towards  tbe  rated  borough,  in  New  London  coun^, 

neck  of  the  bladder.    He  then  cuts  on  ConoecticuL    It  is  situated  in  the  town- 

tbe  left  aide  of  the  perineum,  directly  on  ship  of  Stonington,  on  a  point  of  land, 

the  stone.    2.  In  tbe  high  operation,  the  half  a  mile  long,  at  the  eastern  extremity 

Madder  is  opened  on  the  opposite  side,  of  Long  Island  sound.      It  is  a  eommer- 

orer  tbe  pubes.    3.  When  the  apparatus  cial  town,  and  has  several  Teasels  employ- 

maior  is  applied,  the  urethra  is  widened  ed  in  tbe  fisheries,  and  others  in  the  West 

so  much,  that  a  fi>rcepscan  be  introduced,  India  and  coasting  trade.    Population  in 

and  the  stone  extracted.    The  name  of  1K)0,3401.    .\ugust  8, 1814,  while  a  Brit- 

ai              major  is  used  on  account  of  the  ish  fleet  was  lying  off  this  harbor,  a  brig 

I         or  vfinatrumems  required.    4.  Tbe  of  eighteen  guns  was  ordered  to  bombard 

m  b  generally  conaidered  the  town.    The  village  was  wholly  ui»- 

and  most  efllectual,  and  b  prpjwred  fur  this  attnck,  and  waa,  fixr  a 
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nUe  tinie,  in  much    roiifusion.  mon  stork  of  Europe  (C.  aiba)  m  about 

jdi,  two  eighteen  pounders  were  lour  feet  in  length,  from. the  tip  of  the 

mod  with  these  so  active  and  well  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  nails.    T]\'i 

1  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  brig,  prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  wliitr, 

I  was  greatly  damaged,  and  com-  with  some  black  about  the  wings.    It  is 

to  cot  her  cables  and  retire,  >vith  found  throughout  the  greater  |Nut  of  £u- 

illed  and  wounded.  roi>e,  but  passes  the  wmter  in  Africa.     It 

»L  OP  RspENTAifCE.     (Sce  Cutty  takes  up  its  residence  and  breeds  in  tlio 

midst  of  cities,  and  -is  eveiy  where  pn^- 
;  a  word  applied  by  vioiin  and  tected,  as  it  renders  important  services  in 
sUo  perfonners  to  that  pressure  of  destroying  noxious-animals.  Among  thi; 
igB  by  which  tb^-are  Drought  in-  ancients,  to  kill -them  was  coiuiidercd  u 
ict  with  the  finger-board,  and  by  crime,  which,  in  some  places,  was  pirn- 
he  pitch  ofthe  note  is  detpmiined.  ished  even  with  death;  and,  like  the 
iMrinjfewfaen  sd^pressi^l, unsaid  to  ibis,  this  bird  became  an  object  of  wor- 
•dL — Sfl»p  ^anor^nn;  a  collection  ship.  The  stork  is  remarkable  for  its 
I  aumhur  in  tone  and  quality,  whirli  great  affection  towards  its  young,  but  cs- 
iaghthewhole,oraffreatpurt,of  the  ])ecially  for  its  attention  to  its  iiarents  in 
loftheinstnimonLlungrofttorpin,  old  age.  The  gigantic  stork,  or  adiutant 
m are  nnmerous  and  rnuitifhrioiis.  of  BenJual  ( C.  eu^rato),,  is  a  celel)rated  bird, 
-Laws.  :(See  ExeeuHon.)  very  common  about  tlie  mouths  of  the 
AX ;  a  flunvresin,  obtained  by  in-  Ganges,  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Cal- 
in  the  hnnches  of  a  small  tree  cutta,  where  it  is  protected  bv  law,  oh 
t/kmoKiywlach  grows  wild  in  the  also  in  other  pans  of  the  lE^ast  In- 
» about iheMcditerranran.  The  dies.  .It  is  stoutly  framed,  and  the  ex- 
re  ahemate,  oval,  petiolate,  green  treme  length  is  nearly  seven  feet.  The 
whitish  and  downy  beneath,  re-  head  and  neck  are  -destitute  of  feathers, 
g  those  ofthe  quince.    The  flow-  and  covered  with  a  reddish  and  callous 

disposed  in  racemes,  white,  and  skin  ;  and  from  the  middle,  of  the  latter 

ich  icsB»ible.thoec  of  the  orange,  hangs  a  fleshy  appends^.    The  bill  is 

it  is  whitish  and  downy,  juiceless,  euonnously  large.     It  hves  ou  reptiles, 

itains  one.  or  two  angular  nuts,  fish,  &c.,  and  even  on  quadnipcds,  whoso 

mot  of  comioerce  is  chiefly  ob-  bones  it  breaks  previously  to  swallowing. 

tarn  Afliatio.Turkey.  It  has  a  fra-  In  captivity  its  gluttony  is  r xtrcine. 

dor,  Atid  an   agreeable,    slightly  Storr,  Gottlob  Christian,  doctor  of  the- 

ii  and  aromatic  .taste ;   is  stimu-  ology,  consistorial    counselloc  and    first 

id  in  some  degree,  expectorant,  minister  to  the  court  at  StutXgart,  was 

Ijr  it  was  much  employed  in  med-  bom,  in  1746,  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died 

tit  now  is   fittie.used,  except  in  in  1805.    Storr  \>'as  distingiiislied  for  his 

■L     Bemom  is  a  gum-resin,  ob-  pious  life,  and  faithful  fulfilment  of  hiH 

n  asimilar  mannei^  m)m  a  species  duties  as  professor  of  theology  and  preach- 

g  growing  wiki  in  tlie  East  In-  er  at  Tubingen,  as  well  as  for  his  great 

Vo  have  three  si)ccies  of  styrax  learning,    exhibited    in  various    works, 

Mahen  parts  of  the  U.  States.  among  which  are  his  Obs^r\'ations  on  the 

K{eUama),     These  tall  and  suite-  Syriac  Translations  .of  the  New  Testa- 

sra  esaily  distinguished  from  the  ment,  in  1772,  and  on  the  Arabian  Gos- 
lylha small  mouth,  the  angle  not-  jwls,  in  1775^  both  in  Qerman ;  Observa- 

f  beyond  the  eyes,  as  with  the  iionescuiAncdyc^ametSiftttaxinHebraicam 

•  bssfc  ■  abo  destitute  of  the  na-  peHinenies  (1779);  his  Commentary  on 

vWyhut  is  Bumilarin  other  respects,  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  his  Itranied 

\iif  knft  pointed,  and  compressed,  treatise  On  the  inie  Object  of  Christ's 

thenmbidMt.  the  eastern  conti-  Death  (2d  ed.  Ttibingen,  1809) ;   On  the 

qieeialiy   between    the.  tropics.  Object  ofthe  Evangelical  History,  and  the 

umerica  m  not  altogether,  destitute  Epistles  of  John  (1786) ;  New  Defence  of 

shut  we  have  none  in  the   IJ.  the  Revelation  of  John  (1783),  the  Dis- 

Thej  walk  stowly,  witfi  measur-  sertaHones  in  Apocabfpsis  qwcdam  Loca 

.;  bat  their  flight  fa  powerful  and  belonging  to  it,  and  his  Lhctrin^  Chriati- 

itimad.   Hiey  have  no  voice,  but  ana  Pars  theoret.  e  $aer.  Lit.  repetita  ( 1 793). 

I  •  dstterinff  witli  their  bills,  by  Storthino;  the  Norwegian  diet  (from 

ibfb  mnidiblee  together.    Their  T^m;^,  assembly,  and  «/or,  great,  elevated). 

~-^  of  firfi,  reptiles,  small  quad-  The  citizens   qualified    to    vote  choose 

and  insects.    Tlr?  com-  elr^ctors,  who,  from  among  themselves  or 
2* 
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their  conrthueiitfl,  select  the  representa-  Stuarts,  baroD  8toeeh  withdrew  to  Flor- 

tivee,  whoee  number  b  not  to  oe  under  ence,  where  he  died  in  1757.    Hii  coUee- 

•erenty-five,  nor  above  one  hundred.    A  tions,  and  especially  those  of  cameos  and 

member  of  the  storthing  must  be  thirty  engraved  gems,  were  peculiarly  vmluable. 

years  old ;  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  A  catalogue  of  the  latter  was  drawn  up 

the  realm ;  must  hold  no  office,  civil  or  by  Winckelmann.     The  baron  faimnlf 

military ;  must  not  be  attached  to  the  court,  published  two  volumes  of  plates,  repn- 

nor  receive  a  pension.     Generally  the  senting  his  gems,  engraved  by  Piout  and 

Horthu^  is  held  every  third  year,  at  the  Schweikan. 

beginning  of  February,  in  the  capital,  Stoves.  Stoves  differ  from  fire  plaew 
Chrisdania.  After  the  storthinf  b  open-  (q.  v.)  by  enclosing  the  fire  so  as  toia- 
ed  1^  the  king  or  his  deputy,  it  chooses  elude  it  from  sight,  the  heat  bein^  gi^en 
onefburthpart  of  its  members  to  form  the  out  through  the  material  of  which  the 
lagthinf:  the  other  three  fourths  fonn  the  stove  is  composed.  The  common  Hoi- 
aSdithnr,  Each  thing  holds  its  sessions  land  stove,  of  which  we  have  an  almost 
separately,  and  with  open  doors,  and  tlie  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  is  an  iron 
derates  are  published,  unless  a  resolution  box,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  intendad 
to  the  contrary  be  passed.  The  tiorthing  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  room.  The 
is  authorized  to  miake  and  abolish  laws;  air  is  adjnitted  to  the  fire  through  a  smatt 
to  impose  taxes ;  open  loans ;  see  that  tlie  opening  in  the  door,  and  the  soMNte  paasv 
finances  are  propeny  administered ;  grant  off  through  a  narrow  funnel.  The  ad- 
the  civil  list,  &c.  The  government  pro-  vantages  of  this  stove  are,  1.  that,  be- 
tocols,  and  all  public  papers,  incluaing  inf  insulated,  and  detached  from  the  walls 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  must  be  laid  of^the  room,  a  greater  part  of  the  heat 
before  them,  the  secret  articles  oidy  ex-  nnoduced  by  the  combustion  is  aaved. 
oe[*red,  and  these  must  not  be  contrary  to  The  radiated  heat  being  thrown  into  the 
the  public  ones ;  it  may  summon  any  body  walls  of  the  stove,  they  become  hoc,  and, 
before  it,  except  the  king  and  viceroy ;  in  their  turn,  radiate  heat  on  all  sides  to 
and  it  confers  naturalizatioiu  Laws  are  the  room.  The  conducted  heat  is  also  re- 
proposed  Ui  the  odeUthinr,  by  its  mem-  ceived  by  successive  portions  of  the  air  of 
uera,  or  by  a  counsellor  of  state :  if  they  the  room,  which  pass  in  contact  with  the 
paai  there,  tliey  go  to  the  logihing.  The  stove.  2.  The  air  being  made,  as  in  fur- 
king  is  to  sign  the  bills,  or  to  decline  so  naces,  to  pass  through  the  fuel,  a  very 
doing.  If  a  bill,  twice  rejected  by  the  small  supply  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
king,  is  adopted  without  alteration  by  a  combustion,  so  that  liule  need  be  taken 
thM  regular  storthing,  it  becomes  a  law,  out  of  the  room.  S.  The  smoke,  being 
even  without  the  kin^s  sanction.  In  this  confined  by  the  cavity  of  the  stove,  cannot 
manner  nobility  was  UMlished  in  Norway,  easily  escape  into  the  room,  and  may  be 
Stosch,  Philii),  baron  von,  a  distin-  made  to  pass  off  by  a  sniall  funnel,  wlueh, 
guishcd  numismatist,  Iwm  ](J91,  at  CCis-  if  sufficiently  thin  and  circuitous,  may 
trin,  in  Germany,  studied  at  Frankfort  on  cause  the  smoke  to  part  with  a  great  por- 
ihe  Oder,  and  was  designed  for  the  ec-  tion  of  its  heat,  before  it  leaves  the  apait- 
desiastical  profession;  but  his  taste  led  menL  These  circumstances  render  the 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  numismatics.  In  Holland  stove  one  of  the  most  povveiiul 
1708,  he  visited  Jena,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  means  we  can  employ  for  keeping  up  a 
and  other  pUces  in  Germany,  for  the  pur-  regular  and  effectual  boat,  vrith  a  small 
pose  ofexamining  cabinets  of  medals  and  expense  of  fuel.  The  disadvantages  of 
antiquities.  In  17101,  the  Dutch  states-  these  stoves  are,  that  houses  containing 
man  Fagcl  employed  him  on  a  mission  them  are  never  well  ventilated,  but  that 
to  Rnf^d,  where  he  became  acqiwinted  the  same  air  remains  stagnant  in  a  room 
with  sir  Hans  Sloane,  lonis  Pembroke,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  dryness  of 
Winchebea,  Carteret,  and  other  virtuosL  the  air  is  also  produced,  which  is  opprea- 
In  1714,  he  went  to  Rome ;  and,  returning  sive  to  most  persons,  so  that  it  often  be- 
to  Germany,  he  engaged  in  collecting  oth-  comes  neceanry  to  place  an  open  veasel 
er  antiques,  particulariy  engraved  gems,  of  water  on  the  stove,  the  evaporation  of 
At  Augsburg  he  discovered  the  celebrat-  which  may  supply  moisture  to  the  atmoa- 
ed  *"  PeuHngtr  Table:*  {q,  v.)  Hewasaf-  phere.  Stoves  are  ver>-  usefiil  in  laive 
terwards  Knglish  resident  at  Rome,  for  the  rooms,  which  are  frequented  occaaionalW, 
purpose  of  observing  tlie  conduct  of  the  but  not  inhabited  constantly;  as  halls, 
Pretender  and  his  adlierents.  This  |)ost  churches,  &?.  In  cold  countries,  where 
becoming  hazardous  after  the  accession  it  id  <li*sirable  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
of  fiope  Clement  XII,  who  favored  the  wanntli,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  other 
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,  wiouB  modifications  of  the  apartment  of  the  home.  Different  hiancb- 

on  Hovai  have  been  introduced,  to  es  being  eatabliahed  from  the  main  pipe, 

•  ibem  move  powerfiili  and  their  and  commanded  by  valvee  or  ahutteri,  the 

wan  eflectuaL    The  Swedish  and  hot  air  can  be  distributed  at  pleasure  to 

a  amvea  are  small  furoacea,  witli  a  any  one  or  more  rooms  at  a  time.    This 

ireuitous  smoke  flue.    In  principle,  plan  is  veiy  us^iil  in  larfe  buildLags,  such 

BMmble  a  coomion  stove,  with  a  as  manufiustories,  hospitals,  &c.,  on  ac- 

bent  round  aod  round,  until  it  has  count  of  the  ftcility  with  which  the  same 

ned  a  great  number  of  turns  or  rev-  stove  may  be  made  to  warm  the  whole, 

%  faflftn  it  enters  the  chinmey.    It  or  any  part  of  them.    The  advantage  of  a 

,  however,  in  being  wholly  enclosed  long  vertical  dmught  enables  us  to  estab- 

nrya  bos  of  Mone  or  bnck  work,  lish  a  more  forcible  current  of  warm  air. 

ii  inienected  with  air  (npes.  In  The  rooms,  while  they  are  heated,  are  al- 
lOOy  it  oommunicatea  bieat  more  so  ventilated,  for  the  air  which  is  contiiv- 
,  bnng  longer  in  becoaiing  hot,  and  ually  brought  m  by  the  warm  pipes,  dis- 
kiwer  in  becoming  ookl,  than  the  places  that  which  was  previously  in  the 
Ml  aiove.  Rnasian  stoves  are  usu-  room,  and  the  air  bVvB  out  at  the  crev- 
vvided  with  a  damper,  or  valve,  at  ices  and  key-holes,  iustead  of  blowing  in, 
hieh  ii  iwed  to  doae  t!*e  funnel  or  as  it  does  'u  rooms  with  comnon  fire- 
By  wbeo  tilt  snoke  has  ceased  to  places.  (See  Bigelow*s  Technologyj  2d 
i.    ItB  openuon,  however,  is  highly  ed.  ifS3Si.) 

bii%  since  burning  coals,  when  Stow,  John ;  an  English  historian  an  \ 
lave  eeaaed  to  smoke,  always  give  antiquary,  bom  about  15S25,  in  London. 
abonie  add  in  large  quantities.  His  father,  a  tailor,  brought  him  up  to  his 
.ifitdDei  not  eacajpe  up  chimney,  own  business;  but  his  mind  early  took 
bmwnte  the  air  of  the  apartment,  a  bent  towards  antiquarian  researches. 
nder  it  unaafe.  About  the  year  1560,  he  formed  the  de- 
ar jSkeet  tand  Mr  Flues,  Such  is  sign  of  composing  the  annals  of  English 
xfenej  of  heated  or  rarefied  air  to  h£tory,  for  the  completion  of  which  he 
It  that  jwiiMingH  may  be  efTectuallv  quitted  bis  trade.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
d  by  air  fluea  communicating  with  amining  records,  charters,  aod  other  doc- 

in  tbe  cellar,  or  any  part  of  the  unients,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  several 

ig^  bdow  that  to  be  warmed.    A  public  establishments,  and  purchased  old 

inifia  of  apartments  may  be  suffi-  l>ooks,  manuscripts,  and  parchments,  until 

heeled  m  this  way  by  a  single  he  had  made  a  valuable  collection.    Being 

Tile  Move^  fiir  this  purpose,  should  thought  to  be  favorable  to  the  ancient  re- 

i  kind  heat  adapted  to  communicate  ligion,  an  information  was  laid  against 

II  dKNdd  be  entirely  enclosed  in  a  him,  in  1568,  as  a  suspicious  person,  who 

ed  brick  cbnober,  the  wall  of  which  possessed  many  dangerous  books.    The 

be  double,  that  it  may  be  a  better  bishop  of  London  accordingly  ordered  on 

mAwu^atm  of  hiBBL    The  spaco  be-  investigation  of  his  study,  in  which,  of 

the  hridkcbamber  and  stove  should  course,  were  found  many  popish  books 

wad  an  inoh.    In  the  apparatus  of  among  thipi  rest ;  but  the  result  has  not 

■b^dike  and  Wakcdfieid  infirma-  been  recorded.     Two  years  afterwards, 

rbSA  faei  been  imitated  in    this  an  unnatural  brother,  having  defraudeci 

r,  the  wbole  of  the  air  is  repeated-  him  of  his  goods,  sought  to  take  away  his 

lue^pdi  1^  mimerous  pipes,  within  life  by  preferring  one  hundfed  and  forty 

B  incb  ef  the  atove  and  its  cockle,  articles  against  him,  before  the  ecclcsias- 

m  wapfiiw  of  fUel,  the  same  door  tical  commission ;  but  he  was  acquitted. 

opana  mio  the  chamber,  should  He  had  previously  printed  his  first  work, 

)ao  imo  the  stove,  that  there  ma^  entitled  a  Summario  of  the  Englyshe 

Im  anj  eommunication  with  the  air  Chronicles,  compiled  at  the  instance  of 

aaDw.    A  comnt  of  external  air  Dudley,    afterwards   earl    of  Leicester, 

be  bnNudit  down  by  a  separate  which  was  published  in  1565,  and  afler- 

B^  aad  doMTered  under  the  stove,  wards  continued  b^  Edmond  Howes,  who 

'  diie  air  it  admitted  to  supply  printed  several  editions.    He  contributed 

;  die  rest  passes  upward  to  the  improvement  of  the  second  edition 

tween  the  hot  stove  and  of  Holinshed,  in  1587,  and  gave  correc- 

B  ef  the  bridt  chamber,  and,  after  tions  and  notes  to  two  editions  of  Chau- 

{■(ihanNudilly  heated,  is  conducted  cer.     At  lengdi,  in  1598,  appeared  bin 

hpMiigasiii  which  its  levity  causes  Survey  of  London,  the  work  on  which 

and  be  delivered  into  any  he  had  been  so  longemployed,  and  which 
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came  to  a  leeoiid  edkkm  duriiif  hit  fife-  and  was  born  at  Newcaitle,  in  174 

ttme.    He  was^eryanxioiiatopidiliriihtf  &dier,  a  respectable  proprietor  o 

largechfooicle,or  hiitofyof  ED|;land,but  mines  there,  determined  to  train 

lived  onhr  to  print  an  abMract  of  It,  entitled  bis  own  buaineaB.    But  the  taleo 

Flaru  Huiarianmy  or  Annals  of  Eng-  eager  inclination  for  study,  manifes 

knd.    From  bis  papers,  Howes  publisn-  the  youn^  man,  finally  induced  hif 

ed  a  folio  rolume,  entitled  8tow*s  Cbriin-  to  send  hmi  to  ChEfbrd,  where,  aft* 

icle,  which  does  not,  however,  contain  the  ing  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  I 

whole  of  the  larger  work,  which  be  had  was  appointed  Camden  professor 

left,  tranacribed  for  the  press,  and  which  is  tory.    His  lectures  there  cained  hi 

Slid  to  have  fallen  into  the  poasesaion  of  utation ;  and,  in  1779,  he  left  tlie  i 

sir  Bvmonds  Dewes.    A  license  vras grant-  sity,  and  entered  upon  the  study  ol 

ed  him  by  James  I,  <*to  repair  to  church-  siastical  law.    His  practice  in  the  t 

es  or  other  places,  to  receive  the  charita-  al  courts  soon  became  eztenti\*e,  m 

Ue  benevolence  of  well-dispoaed  people,**  ed  him,  in  1788,  to  the  poat  of  kin 

in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  hb  age.    He  vocate-general :  he  was  at  the  san 

died,  afflicted  by  poverty  and  disease,  in  knighted.     In   1799,  he  was  apj 

160S,  at  the  age  of  eighty.    Stow^  8ur-  ju(^  of  the  high  court  of  adr 

vey  has  run  through  six  ctlitions,  the  last  which  post  he  resigned  a  few  yea 

in  1754,  with  conndersble  additions,  and  (See    Vommercial  Law.^      Sir  \ 

a  continuation  of  the  useful  lists.  Scott  entered  parliament  m  1792,  ai 

Stows  ;  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  tinned  to  represent  the  universitv 

Enaland,  two  miles  north-west  of  Buck-  ford,  in  that  body,  from  1802  tQl 

ingnam,  containing  the  celebrated  seat,  summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  L 
gvden  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  duke        SraAso,  a  distinguished  Greek 

of  Buckingham.    The  house,  situated  on  rapher,  was  bom  at  Amasia,  in 

an  eminence  rising  from  a  lake,  measures  docia,  about  19  A.  D.,  studied  rbeto 

916  feet  from  east  to  west ;  the  saloon,  60  the  Aristotelian  philoeophv,    and 

feet  kmg,  43  feet  broad,  and  56|  feet  high,  wards  embraced  me  Stoic  doctrim 

cost  neariy  60,000  dollairs;  the  state  draw-  travelled  through  Greece,  Italy, 

iog-room,  50  feet  by  33,  and  29  feet  high,  and  Asia,  endeavoring  to  obtain'th 

contains  a  collection  of  fine  pictuses,  most-  accurate  uifbrmation    in  re^rd 

ly  by  the  old  masters.    The  library  con-  geography,  statistics  and  political 

sistsof  10,000  printed  volumes,  with  many  tions  of  the  countries  which  he 

valuable  manuscripts.     The  house  is  ap-  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown 

proached  through  a  Corinthian  arch,  60  great  geographical  work,  in    se^ 

feet  hij^  by  60  wide.    The  aardens  com-  books,  contains  a  full  account  of  tli 

prise  four  l&undred  acres  of  hiahly  deco-  ners  andTOvemments  of  difterent  ] 

rated  grounds.  Temples,  obelisks,  statues,  his  materials  were  derived  from  h 

grottoes,  &C.,  scattered  around  in  great  observations  and  inquiries,  or  fh 

profusion,  seem  to  realize  the  descriptions  geographical  works  of  Hecatceus,  j 

of  enchanted  gardens.  The  Elysian  fields,  dorus,  Eudoxius,  and  EratoSlhene 

watered  bv  a  small  rivulet,  issuing  from  a  lost,  and  the  writings  of  historia 

grotto,  anh  emptying  into  a  lake,  contain  poets.   His  work  is  invaluable  to  xa 

tne  figures  of  neroes,  poets  and  philoso-  last  editions  are  those  of  Siebenkc< 

phers.  In  the  temple  of  Ancient  Virtue,  a  tinned  by  Tzschucke,  but  not  con 

circular   building   of  the    Ionic    order,  Leip6ic,1796 — 1811,7vok.)and  of 

stand  the   statues  of  Homer,  Lrcurgus,  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1819.)    Those  of 

Socrates,  and  Epaminondas.    The  tem-  bon  (If^,  fol.)and  Almeloveen  {A 

Sle  of  British  worthies  contains  busts  of  dam,  1707, 2  vols.,  fel.)  are  akH>  hi^ 

hakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Newton,  Ba-  teem^. 
con,  Locke,  &c.    Tlie  temple  of  Concord        Strada,  Famianus;  an  Italian 

and  Virtue  is  a  handsome  ouilding,  of  an  rian,  and  elegant  wnter  of  moden 

obk>ng  shape,  surrounded  with  28  fluted  poetry,  bom  at  Rome,  in  1572.    \h 

Ionic  columns.     Lord  Oobham*s  pillar  is  ed  into  the  societv  of  the  Jesuits  ii 

a  colunm  115  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric 

statue.    The  Gothic  temple,  a  triangular  Roman  collese,  where  he  resided 

building,  with  a   tower  at  each  end,  is  death,  in  1649.    His  most  femous 

richly  adorned  with  old  painted  glass.  are  a  History  of  the  Wara  in  thf 

Stowbll,  lord.     Sir  William  Scott,  eriands,  in  Latin,  and  Prolunones 

who  was  created  baron  Stowell  in  1821,  is  miea^  which  have  been  repeatedl 

the  ekler  brother  of  lord  Eldon  (q.  v.),  lished.    In  one  of  these  prolusions, 
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jced  lOgHiioiu   ioaititioii8  of  the  freed  him  from  a  powerful  enemy   at 

'  the  moM  celebrated  Roman  poeta,  court,  and  he  beeame  so  influential  in  the 

di  then  are  roamr  tranriationB,  in-  king'a  councils, that  hia  powers  in  the  four 

I  thoM  puUiahed  by  Addison,  in  northern  counties,  over  which  he  presid- 

■idiaD.  ed,  became  enormous ;  and  his  conrniis- 

ftFPompi  rir  Thomas  Wentworth,  sion  contained  fifty-eight  instructions,  of 

an  enuoentminisler  and  statesman,  of  which  scarcely  one  did  not  exceed  or 

B  ddeat  son  of  sir  William  Went-  violate  the  common  law.    In  the  exerciM^ 

of  an  aneient  Amily  in  Yorkshire,  of  this  authority,   he   dispkived   equal 

ibominLoiidoiiyin  159^ and  enter-  haughtiness,  impetuosity,  and  ability,  and, 

iLJoIui^i  college,  Cambndge.  Afler  by  his  strictness  in  levying  exactions,  in- 

;  the  ludvarnty,  he  travelled,  and,  on  creased  the  revenue  in  his  district  to  fbiir 

m.  jPBceifed  the  honor  of  kntirht-  or  ^ve  times  the  previous  amount    Hav- 

The  death  of  his  ikther,  in  1614,  ing  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship 

am  possession  6f  a  large  fortune ;  of  archbishop  Laud,  he  was  selected  by 

I  was  soon  after  appointed  autos  that  prelate  toproceed  to  Ireland,  as lord- 

■BiOfthe  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  deputy,  in   1632.    He  greatly  improved 

of  rir  John  Savile.    In  1621,  he  the  state  of  the  country,  both  as  regarded 

bosen  member  of  pariiament   for  law,  revenue,  and  trade  (the   manufac- 

Dity  of  Ycvk ;  and  when  Charles  I  ture  of  linen  being  of  his  own  creation) ; 

d  that  the  commons  enjoyed  no  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be 

but  by  royal  permission,  sir  Thomas  more  arbitrary  than  his  system  of  govem- 

rwth,afareedvdi8tinguiBhedforabiI-  ment,  it  being  his  boast  that  he  had  ren- 

Hraoaaly  called  upon  the  house  to  dered  the  king  as  absohite  in  Ireland  **ai« 

in  that  their  priiiieges  were  rights  any  prince  in  the  whole  worid  could  be.** 

sritsoee.    In  1622,  he  lost  his  first  On  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance  to 

f  the  DoUe  family  of  Clifibrd,  and  the  royal  authority,  he    counselled  the 

ii  UMuried  Anbefia,  second  daugh-  strongest  measures ;  and  afVer  the  failure 

UxXkuL  earl  of  Clare.    On  the  con-  of  the  king's  first  expedition  against  Scot- 

of  the  new  pariiament,  in  the  land,  he  was  sent  for  from  Ireland,  and 

"ear,  be  was  one  of  the  tax  popular  created  earl  of  Strafford,  and  knight  of 

as  niio  wen  prevented   serving  the  garter.    He  returned  with  the  full  title 

DimtiT  in  that  assembly,  by  being  of  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  view  to  gain 

led  mriA  fixr   their   respective  subsidies  and  troops,  in  which  he  fally 

■i    He  mbaiittod  to  this  arbitrary  succeeded ;  and,  again  repairing  to  £ng- 

Aenee ;  end,  soon  after,  the  duke  land,  took  the  command  in  the  north,  but 

lUni^MBii  ahrmad  at  the  measures  found   himself  obliged  to  retire  before 

IpinthinB  In  parliament,  made  him  the  Scottish  army,  and  retreat  to  York. 

ML  wfaiefa  proved  ineffectual,  and  Charles  was  now  by  his  necessities  oblig- 

eme  revenged  himself  by  obliging  ed  to  call  the  long  parliament ;  on  which 

mtne  hie  office  of  etufot  rohiib-  Strafford,  aware  of  the  enmitv  which  he 

rir  John  Sevile.    When  Charies,  had  inspired  among  the  popular  leaders, 

eocpedienta  fiHTFairing  money,  wished  to  return  to  his  TOvemment;  but 

to  n  forced  genenJ  loan,  the  king,  hoping  that  his  great  talents 

fbaed  to  pay  nis  contribu-  would  l^  serviceable,  encouraged  him  by 

id  wee  flnt  imiiriBoned  in  the  Mar-  a  solemn  promise  that  "  not  a  hair  of 

L  and  then  confined  to  a  range  of  his  head  snould  be  touched  by  pariia- 

ilee  immd  the  town  of  Dartford.  ment.**    Strafford's  apprehensions  were 

leHnunC  waa,  however,   removed  well  founded.    The  very  first  movement 

it  fc^*i>*i**  neeeasaiy  to  summon  a  of  the  party  opposed  to  arbitrary  power, 

rihiDHiL  in  10^ ;  and  he  again  took  was  to  impeach  him  of  high  treason,  with 

i  ftrTeinlure,  and  b^meone  of  which  charge  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar 

MC  eoBBpienoiia  advocates  of  the  of  the  house  of  lords,  November  18, 1640. 

i  ef  ijgbt.    As  he  had  now  proved  The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  first  nine 

engdi  of  Ina  abilities,  high  terms  in  number,  were  afterwards  increased  to 

And  Imn  by  the  court,  which  he  twenty-eight,  the  object  of  which  was 

■eenjled;  and,  In  1628,  he  was  ere-  to  convict  him  of  an  attempt  to  subvert 

imiWeBtwoitfai  and  some  months  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  As 

■di  •  Tieeonnt  and  privy-counsel-  in  the  case  of  Laud,  it  was  easy  to  provf? 

iOB  ibe  rarignation  of  lord  Scrope,  that  he  acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of 

*     rerident  of  the  north.    The  arbitrary  measures,  but  not  to  sul)stan- 

of  Bari^ingham,  soon  after,  tiate  any  particular  fact  to  justify  a  capital 
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cluirgfc.  Althuugh  tmatcd  with  tlic  ex-  export,  of  which  there  are  sometiiiMi 
tr(*me  of  legal  rigor,  and  deliarred  the  as-  shipped  from  IV)  to  40,000  quarters.  It 
mstBiire  of  counHel,  hi^*  own  great  at)ilitied  cuntainH  a  guveniinent  house,  town  hotiae, 
and  force  of  niind  supplied  even'  defi-  piihlic  lihniry,  &r.  The  ay|MH*t  im  glooinj, 
cieney ;  **  And  never  man,**  says  White-  the  stn»et«  narrow,  the  houtw*  h»w,  buik 
lock,  tlie  clminnan  of  the  impeaching  of  brick,  and  remarkable  for  lieing  [toint- 
committee,  "  acted  Huch  a  part,  on  such  a  ed  at  the  top.  (See  Pomerania,) 
theatn*,  with  more  wis<lom,  consistency  Stramomum  (sometimes  called  Jama- 
and  ulocpience,  or  with  gn^attT  n'ason,  toum-wted),  a  HjKJcies  of  datura^  is  now 
judgment  and  temi>er.'*  His  defence,  in-  common  in  waste  places  thniughout  the  U. 
deed,  was  so  8tn>ng,  that  the  original  im-  States,  as  well  as  m  Euro|M\  Jt  heloon 
|>eachment  was  deserted,  for  the  unjusti-  to  the  to/aiifrr,  the  same  natural  family 
tiable  prociHiding  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  the  tobacco  and  nightshadi',  and  am- 
The  bill  iMLSsed  by  a  great  mujf»rity;  and  pl^'  sustains  the  poisonous  chanictor  of  the 
so  great  was  the  animosity  lionie  towards  tril)e.  The  stem  is  IhtIkiccous,  flt^hy,  two 
him,  tliatthc  house  of  lonls  was  intimi-  ortlireefeethigl^andbranchin,!;,  furnished 
dated  into  compliance.  The  king,  who  with  large  angtdar  and  dentate  heaves.  Hm 
had  imprudently  endeavoreti  to  stop  the  flowers  are  large,  and  the  corolla^funnel- 
bill  by  Ills  {N'rsonal  interference,  hail  not  shaped.  AH  iiarts  of  the  plant  exhale  a 
sufficient  firnuiess  to  redeem  the  phnlge  strong  and  nauseous  (nlor.  It  is  om;  of 
of  safety  which  he  had  previously  given,  the  most  dangerous  of  narcotic  )x>isoiH; 
but  yielded  to  tJie  advice  of  his  counm;l-  and  when  taken  internally,  produces  m- 
lors,  backed  by  a  letter  from  Straffonl  tigu,  tor|)or,  and  death.  Gootfi,  however, 
himself,  who  urp;d  him,  for  his  own  safe-  eat  it  with  impunity.  In  small  doses,  it 
ty,  to  ratify  the  1)111.  This  act  has  tlie  sem-  has  lN;en  employed  with  advantage  in 
blaiice  of'lMMng  truly  heroical;  yet  it  is  convulsive  and  epileptic  affections;  and 
proliable  that  he  did  not  think  tliat  the  smoking  the  dried  leaver  has  proved  beo- 
king  would  have  U^en  swayed  by  it,  since,  eficial  in  asthmatic  cx)mplaint8. 
I)eing aasunnl  of  the  fatal  truth,. he  hAed  Strand;  a  street  in  London,  runniiw 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  iuid,  wiUi  his  hand  on  fn>m  Westminster  to  London  proficr.  II 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  '*i^lt  not  your  trust  was  fbnuerly  the  road  which  coniiec:i'>l 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men ;  for  in  tlie  two  towik*,  when  they  were  entirely 
them  there  is  no  salvation.**  His  conduct,  ilistinct  from  each  other,  and  received  its 
from  this  time  to  his  execution,  was  in  name  from  \\g  {Kisition  along  the  Thames, 
the  highest  degree  composed  and  noble.  Stra.nules  ;  a  disorder  which  attacks 
At  the  scaffold,  he  acTdressed  the  |)eoj>le,  most  horses,  and  generally  betwei'D  the 
expressing  entire  resignation  to  his  fate,  ages  of  three  and  five  years.  Whoa 
and  asserting  the  good  intention  of  his  ac-  strangles  occurs  in  the  stables,  and  now 
tioiis,  however  misrepresented.  Ho  fell  and  then  als4)  in  the  ^eld,  it  proves  asr- 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  ofliis  age,  lament-  vere  disease,  and  shows  itself  imder  the 
cd  by  scmie,  aihnirtHl  by  more,  an<l  leaving  ap|)earance  of  a  cold,  witii  cough,  soir 
behiiiil  a  memorable  but  certainly  not  an  throat,  swelling  of  the  glands  under  the 
unspotted  name.  The  iNirliament,  not  jaws,  or  l>eliiiid  and  under  the  eors^ 
long  afh*r  his  death,  mitigatt.*<l  his  non-  Sometimes  there  is  not  much  external 
tencc  as  reganlcHl  his  children ;  and  in  the  swelling,  and  the  tumors  bn*ak  inwardly, 
succeeding  reign,  his  attainder  was  re-  aiuj[^iiatun>  etfeotsacure.  At  otliem,  they 
venM*d.  He  married  thn^e  iuw^  and,  by  break  outwardiv,  and  sometimes  dis)ieiw. 
his  8iM;(»nd  wife,  lei\  on  only  son,  and  sev-  When  the  swelling  lingers,  poultices  am 
eral  daughters.  (S^h*  Miu*diarmifrs  Lives  preferable  to  iimientations.  Pi;al  reconi- 
of  HrUish  SiateAmen.)  mends  blisteruig  thejNirt,  to  i>roiiiote su|>- 
Stralsu.'vi)  ;  a  town  of  Priuwiun  Pom-  puration.  The  horse  should  be  kept  very 
erania,  capital  of  a  goveniment  of  the  cool,  and  bran  mashes,  with  wanu  water, 
same  name,  fimnerly  capital  of  Swedish  should  U'  hLs  i>rinci|MU  sup)H>rt,  unkw 
Pomeraiiia,  on  a  strait  which  s<*|»arates  the  the  complaint  lust  long,  and  produci* 
island  of  Rugen  trom  the  main  land  ;  1*^  much  weaknrss,  when  malt  mushesslioukl 
miles  ratit  of  Hamburg;;  Ion.  l.T  lUf  Ix*  sultstituted.  liliHHliiig  is  only  adviss- 
K. ;  lat.54°  IS^  N.  |)opulation,  1.>,H00.  It  hie  whni  the  (>arly  symptoms  are  violent 
lias  a  safe  and  capacious  liariM>r,  admit-  Strappado;  a  l»arl)anms  niilitar}'  pun- 
ting ships  of  litliM>n  fet*t  draught.  It  was  ishment,  now  aliarnhmed.  It  conautedin 
formerly  one  of  the  princi|Mil  Hanse  having  the  hands  of  the  offender  tied  be- 
towns.  (Si'e  Hantn,)  It  has  considera-  hind  his  Utck,  by  which  Ik*  was  drawn 
ble  trade.    Com  is  tlie  pnnci|»al  article  of  to  a  certain  elevation,  by  a  rop«',  und  theo 
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nu  Midcknly  towards  the  ground,  and  BDuff.  Chittenbeiv  (q.  v.)  is  said  to 
being  8loi>ped  with  a  sudden  jerk,  have  invented  the  art  of  unntinff  at  Stras- 
Ndden  were  dislocated.  This  was  burg,  in  1436.  The  ancient  bi^opric  of 
le  of  the  punishmentB  of  the  inqui-  Strasburg,  in  Almco,  lying  on  both  sides 
end  of  many  criminals  in  Italy.  the  Rhine,  has  been  secularized,  and  is 
AMBVMB  (anciendy  A^^entoraium) ;  now  incorporated  with  France  and  Ba- 
of  FtmoB^  capital  of  Lower  Rhine,  den.  (See  wj^f ace.)  It  contained  500  square 
if  caphal  of  Alsace,  situated  at  the  miles,  with  a  population  of  30,000  souls. 
K  of  the  Braaehe  and  Ille,  half  a  Strategt  (from  the  Greek  vrpartryiaf 
weal  of  the  Rhine  ;  Ion.  7°  45^  military  command,  military  skill) ;  the 
t.  48P  W  N. ;  population,  50,000,  art  and  science  of  leading  armies,  the  art 
lich  one  third  are  Protestants,  ofconducting  military' o^rations;  a  branch 
D  ancienty  strong,  and  commercial  of  military  science,  which  has  only  of  late 
nf  eemkhvular  form,  built  on  a  been  treated  separately,  and  in  a  certain 
and  divided  into  several  parts,  by  sense  contradistmguished  to  tactics,  which 
,  over  which  are  several  bridges,  treats  of  the  mode  of  disposing  troops  for 
ouMBarechiefl^ofared  stone,  lofty,  battle,  of  directing  them  diuring  its  con- 
aen  heavy  and  inelegant,  built  after  tinuance,  and  of  all  the  exercises,  arms, 
ennan  manner;  the  language  and  &c.,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  action. 
»  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  Some  writers  on  strateg}'  have  run  into 
adU  Geiman.  A  few  streets  are  extremes,  as  is  usual  in  treating  of  subjects 
ad  alrBi^t,  but  most  of  them  are  whose  limits  have  not  been  sctded.  Bii- 
r.  The  fortifications  are  extensive,  low  (q.  v.),  for  instance,  has  attempted  to 
d  into  the  old  and  new.  The  cita-  reduce  this  branch  of  the  military  art  to 
i  npular  pentagon,  lying  to  the  east,  the  geometrical  calculation  of  angles, 
ith  ua  out-works  extending  almost  lines,  &c.,  in  his  Theory  of  Modem  War- 
Rhine.  Strasburg  is  a  bisliop's  sec,  &re^— a  work  which  was  opposed  by  Hen- 
ontaina  a  cathedral,  six  Catholic  ry  de  Jomini  (q.  v.)  and  other  French  wri- 
IM^  aeven  Lutheran,  and  one  Re-  ters.  The  latter,  in  his  TraiU  dta  erandes 
L  two  boapitals,  two  theatres,  two  Operations  MUitaires,  avoids  Billow's 
mbiaiies,  a  botanic  garden,  a  mcdi-  fiiult  of  theorizing,  and  founds  his  views 
bool,  a  hif^  school,  a  royal  and  a  more  on  the  results  of  actual  experience, 
ran  academy,  or  university.  The  especially  on  the  campaigns  of  Frederic 
Inl,  or  minster,  founded  in  1015,  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  but  falls,  in  his 
at  eomplelely  finished  till  ISGS,  is  turn,  into  partial  views,  by  ii^sting 
'  die  moat  distinguished  specimens  constandy  on  the  principle  of  keeping 
thie  arehiiecture  existing.  Its  tow-  forces  concentrated,  and  leading  tliem  by 
I  ftet  high,  is  ascended  by  a  stair-  the  shortest  possible  way  to  meet  the 
r  795  flspiy  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  enemy.  He  has  forgotten  that  all  armies 
Mtmeii  being  built  of  hevni  stone,  are  not  so  trained  for  battle  as  the  troops 
idi  meh  jaeetf  as  to  give  it  at  a  of  those  two  great  generals,  and  that  the 
98  aome  reaemblanoe  to  lace.  The  forte  of  all  generals  does  not  lie  in  the 
waa  pl»""*^  and  beffun  by  Erwin  conduct  of  an  engagement  His  theory 
■■*— A,  after  whose  death,  in  1318,  of  internal  lines  of  operations,  therefore, 
I  eottinned  by  his  brother  John,  though  correct  in  certain  cases,  cannot 
loekiaalao  a  masterpiece  of  mech-  hold  good  so  universally  as  he  rcpre- 
f  Hot,  bendea  the  hour  of  the  day,  sents.  Though  the  principles  of  fiiilow 
arikea  the  motions  of  the  planets,  will  never  be  adopted  in  their  whole  ex- 
VoiBMant  church  of  St.  Thomas  tent,  yet  he  did  considerable  service  to 
na  •  niendid  monument,  erected  military  science,  bv  directing  attention  to 
Ida  X1^  to  marshal  Saxe.  This  city  what  is  now  called  strategy,  as  a  particu- 
in  tin  histonr  of  the  reforma-  lar  branch.  To  the  woiks  mentioned  in 
the  two  pnncipal  Protestant  the  articles  Biilow  and  /omtm,  we  may 
~  F^rance  are  at  Strasburg  and  add  the  archduke  Charles's  (q.  v.)  Prin- 
It  ia  ftrorab^  situated  for  ciples  of  Strategy,  illustrated  by  the  De* 

faftitileandwell-ctildvatedcoun-  scription  of  the  Campaign  of  1796,   in 

BUne  eonnecting  it  vrith  Swit-  Germany. 

A  OB  tte  one  nde,and  with  Nether-  Stratford  upon  Avon  ;  a  town  in 

on  die  other.  The  exports  are  com,  Warwickshire,  England,  upon  the  Avon^ 

Wlne^  end  nnrituous  liquors ;  ninety-four  miles  north-west  of  London,. 

aail-eleth,  manketa,  carpets,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and  burial^ 

',  cotti   ,  hce,  tobacco,  place  of  Shaki^>eare«     The   house   ia 
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dbown;  dMt  in  whielibemHiediAeriui  11100111  be  mgbi  to   me  their  ee 

lecnni  to  fiuufcwly  mdcfied,  wie  puHfd  fingers  and  flmmhii  flHtend  of  toe 

down,    in   17S9I,  b^  e  clcfgjmi   who  fin|en»    wUdi    are   often    require 

boofltt  dK  pleee  e  few  yean  Itelbre.  The  aanK  in  toming  the  ipinli^  and 

aune  peiaon  cnt  down  die  lanioaa  mol-  modi  fciliialf   ike  plaldng;  and 

berry  tree,  planifiif  by  Shakspeare.    The  fhoold  be  cautkmwl  againet  wcttini 

choreh  eoncains  the  monomeot  andbiat  fplimi  too  nwch.    The  finest  hau 

of  Sbakipeare.    The  latter  wm  orimally  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Legl 

eolored  to  reaemUe  life,  and,  in  1798,  was  whence  they  are  expoded  in  great  1 

painted  while,  by  order  of  Malone.  These  berm.  ThePunsisMi  manufectures  in 

coati  of  paint  have  rauefa  <fiifigiired  the  ferdshire,  England,  are  of  a  fine  qu 

characteriMie  roartungs  of  the  biML  Tbii  The  plaking  of  straw  has  also  beei 

monament  was  erected  within  seven  years  eently  earrwd    on  Terr  eztmsiTel; 

after  his  death,  and  coiMains  the  Latin  dis-  Norfolk  eoonty,  Manachusetts,  ami 

tieh  eitod  m  the  article  Skmkipnarf.    On  plait    ii   of  excellent   quality.     In 

the  gnre-stone  beneath  are  the  following  Engliwh  pJait,  the  straws  are  'flatteo 

fines,  anriboted  to  himaelf :  a  hand  inill,  prerious  to  working ;  b 

^  ^  the  Le|pboni,  the  presnire  is  apfuied 

S^  ,**?^  ^^^??_^*f*jfl,^^**^  ihe  platting  is  made. 

BkrtS  tiie  •»  ibsi  •p.m  tte^  fiooM,  QT%AWBtMMT  ifragmay    This  k 

Asd  cwft  be  ke  ibsi  ams  ay  boaea.  ^  die  most  whoKflome  snd  most  dew 

of  our  fiiiiiBL    The  pulp  is  light,  me 

Steatb,  in  Scotland,  is  generaOT  on-  and,  notwitfaatanding,  but  iStle  wt 

derMood  to  mean  «  Tallejr  broader  than  a  and  does  not  undergo  the  acetous 

tlale  or  ^len,  which  leeeives  its  peculiar  mentation  in  the  fltomach.    It  exha 

appellation  Irom  a  riTer  paawng  through  most  delightful  perfiuue,  and  the  flai 

it,  as  Sbwihhogic,  Sbnathtp^,  Sce^  or  some  exquisite,    especially    immediately 

partimlar  characteristic,   as   SUaUkatortf  bemg  plucked  from  the  stem.    The  ] 

the  Great  Valley,  ^c,  which  tiarefses  beloogs  to  the  natural  femily  roaoce^ 

Scotland  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gram-  gether  with  the  rose  and  rupberry. 

plan  mountaiiML  root   gives   out   several    long,    slei 

STEATtJs.    (See  CIsiMb.)  creeping  shoots,  which  take  root  at  i 

Staaw.    In  the  manufacture  of  straw  vals,  and  form  so  many  new  stocks 

hatsjfce  culms  of  several  kinds  of  gisastu  leaves  are  composed  of  three  leafieta, 

are  used.     The   Leghorn  strew  is  the  ported  on  a  long  foot-stalk,  which  is 

colm  of  a  sort  of  iHieat  sown  on  poor  vided  with  stipules  at  the  bue.     f 

soils,  and  cot  green.    Rye  stnw  is  much  the  midst  of  the  leaves  arise  tvro  or  t 

uaed  in  this  manufiicture.    The  strew  is  simple,  slender,  silky  stems,  from  fo 

cut  at  the  joints;  snd  the  outer  covering  six  inches  high,  and  terminated  by  i 

being  removed,  it  is  sorted  of  equal  sizes,  white  flowers,  disposed  in  a  sort  of 

and  made  up  into  bundles  of  eight  or  ten  ^mh.     After  flowering,    the  recep 

inches  in  length,  snd  a  foot  in  circum-  mcreases,  acquires  a  pulpy  and  succi 

ference.    They  are  then  to  be  dipped  in  consistence,  and  finally  a  red  color,  v 

water,  and  shaken  a  little,  ao  as  not  to  re-  the  stnwberries  have  attained  mati 

tain  too  much  moisture :  the  bundles  are  The  strawberry  is  easily  cultivated, 

afterwards  to  be  placed  on  their  edges,  numerous  varieties  have  been  produ 

for  the  purpoae  of  bleaching,  in  a  box  some  of  great  excellence  have  beei 

which  is  sufficientlv  close  to  prevent  the  tained  recently.    It  forces  well,  and, 

evaporation  of  smoae.    In  the  middle  of  a  little  trouble  in  choosing  a  succei 

the  box  is  an  earthen  dish,  containing  of  sorts,  may  be  had  almost  every  m 

brimstone,  broken  in  small  pieces :  this  is  in  the  year.    An  open  situation,  and  ; 

aet  on  &rtj  and  the  box  covered  over  and  loamy  soil,  rather  strong,  is  requirec 

kept  in  the  open  air  several  hours.    It  is  moat  varieties ;  and  from  their  large  1 

the  business  of  one  person  to  split  and  of  foliage  and  flowers,  they  must,  till 

aelect  the  strews  for  tmy  others,  who  are  firuit  is  set,    have  copious  suppliei 

braiders.     The  splitting  is  done   by  a  water.    The  row  culture  is  most 

small  machine,  made  principally  of  wood,  venient,  and   finequent  renewal  ens 

The  strews,  when  split,  are  termed  jpluiff,  vigorous  plants  and  large  fruit    A 

of  which  each  worker   has   a   certain  atable  jam,  wine  and  vinegar  are 

quantity :  on  one  end  is  wrenped  a  linen  pared  fit>m  stnwberries ;  and  they 

ciolh,  and  they  are  heki  unoer  the  ami,  sometiineB  preserved  entire,  in  sirup  < 
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f    «■&    BeiidflS  the  cultivated  strawberry,  east  of  Russia.    They  had  extended  the 

I    W9  kn9  a  wild  apeciea,  common  in  most  Moecovite  territory  to  the  chain  of  the 

[    fMi  of  tlie  U.  States.  Ural ;  and  when  tlio  Mongolian  conqueror 

jBimsAKt;  the  unifoffm  ranges  of  plonks  of  Siberia,  Kutschjum,  intended  to  destroy 

m  Ike  boQom  or  sides  of  a  ship,  or  the  the  settlements  of  the  Stroganofls,  on  the 

~^      lioDS  of  planks  joined  by  the  ends  Kama,  they  received,  May  30,  1574,  a 

ocher,   and  reaching  from  the  grant  of  the  euemv's  country,  which  al- 

whkh  limits  the  vessel  forward,  to  lowed  them  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 

fa  MenHpoM  and  fashion-pieces,  which  Tobol,  to  wage  war  with  Kutschjum,  and 

iwmiiitB  ner  IcDgth  abaft.  to  woric  mines.  Thev  offered  five  bands  of 

SrsKBTty  Pavemek T  or.    (See  Poire-  robbers,  commanded  by  revolted  Cossack 

■orfi)  hetmanns,  employment  in  their  service, 

Stkkuts  (Runan,  striebi,  or  strelzij  exhorting  them  to  give  up  their  dishonest 

gnanli) ;  the  life-guards  of  the  Russian  mode  of  life.    Thus  the  Cossack  Jermack 

CBui,  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  his   companions  were   induced   to 

Tliey  were  instituted  in  the  latter  half  of  leave  the  Wolea,  and,  being  joined  by 

the  rineenth  century,  by  Ivan  Wasilie-  many  additional  forces  collected  by  the 

wittcfa,  and  formed,  also,  the  standing  Stroganofis,  entered  Siberia.    The  coun- 

infaiiy  of  the  empire,  amounting,  some-  try  was  conquered  after  three  battles,  and 

Umei,  to  40^000  men.    Their  numerous  the    taking  of  Kutschjum's    camp    by 

~  leges  and   their  finequent    insurrec-  storm.    The  capital,  Sibir,  was  captured, 

rendered  them  as  formidable  as  the  October  26, 15ol.    fSee  the  Chromele  of 

pecorians  (q.  v.),  or  the  Turk-  the  Stroganqffs,  MfiUer's  History  of  Sibe- 

rieo.  (q.  v.)     Peter  the  Great  ria  (in  German),  and  Koramsin'^s  History 

the  corps  in  1G1I7,  in  conse-  of  Russia,)— A    descendant    of  Anika, 

of  an  insurrection,  put  several  baron  Gregory  Stroganofl^  since  1S27  a 

to  death,  and  iMinislied  the  rest  xnembcr  of  the  council  of  the  Russian 

Having  been  guilty  of  empire,  is  proprietor  of  the  important  salt 

BB  here,  thev  were  entire-  and  iron  works  in  Perm,  established  by 

and  destroyed  m  1705.  his  ancestors.    From  1805    to  1808,  he 

Stutto  (Ab&h)  signifies,  in  music,  was    Russian    ambassador    at   Madrid  ; 

Aatlhemovement  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  afterwards    at    Stockliohn,    and    in  the 

ii  to  be  performed  in  a  quick,  concise  memorable  period  of  1821,  at  Constanti- 

■■BMr.                                *  nople,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 

SraiKB ;  ft  measure  of  capacity,  con-  tak'iit,  firmness  and  humanitv,  in  the  most 

iHBBig  fcur  pecks.  critical  conjunctures,  and  labored  strenu- 

Brmiaa^  among  seamen,  is  a  word  vari-  onsly  to  protect   the    Greeks   and   the 

<Mlf  nwd.    When  a  shin,  in  a  ftght,  or  Greek  church. 

QB  neeting  n^  a  ship  of  i\'ar,  lets  down  Stroke  of  the  Sun  {coup  de  soUU). 

w  knran  lier  top-suls  at  least  half-mast  When  the  direct  mys  of  trie  sun,  daring 

hi|^  die  IB  aaid  to  striksy  meaning  that  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  ore  allowed  to 

Aeyieldi^  or  aubmitB,  or  pays  respect  to  strike  for  some  time  upon  the  skin,  on 

IIm  Jwp  of  war.     Also,  when  a  ship  inflammation  is  produced,  accompanied 

MmdHi  gnond  in  shoal  water,  she  «/riJfc«5.  with  blisters  and  sharp  pains.    Afler  a 

Aid  when  e  top-mast  is  to  be  taken  down,  few  days,  the  inflammation  ceases,  and 

Ilia  tNxd  of  command  is,  Strik*  the  top-  the  epidermis  peels  oflT.    If  the  head  is 

Mri^  ice.  exposed  to  the  sim,  the  brain  is  sometimes 

BnuMAzrorr ;  a  distinguished  Russian  aflrcctcd  in  a  similar  manner.    The  blood 

femflf,    descended    (rom    a    merchant,  collects  in  srcat  quantities,  the  vessels 

Aittn  Bcmganofl^  who,  in  the  sixteenth  liecomc  swoUen,  the  face  and  eyes  appear 

ecMajp  tended   at    Solw7tschegodzka,  red,  and  violent  jiains  in  the  head  follow, 

■d  gne  rin  to  the  discovery  of  Siberia.  A  feverish  heat  pervades  the  whole  body ; 

llMcnrlfm  granted  to  Jacob  and  Greg-  lethargy,    or   suffering  which    prevents 

■J  fltaognoff  the  desert  country  along  sleep,  apo}>lexy,  with  or  without  extrava- 

ihi  KanML  finm  Perm  to  the  SsOl  wa  river,  sation  of  blood,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 

■d  OBttie  banks  of  the  Tschussowa.  blood  ensues,  and  often  terminates  &tally. 

TWy  tiera  originaDy  fur-tnulers,  but,  to  Exposure  by  sleeping  m  the  sun  is  par- 

'  '  id  dMOMems  against  the  Siberian  ticularly  dangerous. 

Nognm  robbers,  were  allowed  to  Stromboli.    (See  iMori  hUmds.) 

and.  collect  troops.    They  also  Strong,  Caleb,  LL.  D.,  a  governor  of 

jBd   lUfldce,   suppressed  insur-  Massachusetts,    was   bom    in    1744,   at 

end,  ui  ftcty  protected  the  north-  Northampton,  in  that  state.    He  gradu- 
fouxn.               o 


NTITE& 

Had  at  Uanraid  umvonity,  in  1764,  and,  a  1         >f  t  compoaad  of  ah 

after  atudying  law,  commenced  ita  ptBo-  i  «  i  ito  the' wkk  of  a 

tioe  in  hia  native  place.    In  the  beginning  c«u      )W  uj      ting  fire  to  alcob 

of  the  revohition,  he  took  an  aeti?e  part  ing  muriate  of  atrontitea  in  aolutioi 

in  the  cauae  of  liberty.    In  177SL  he  waa  H.  Davy  decompoaed  thia  earth  h 

a  member  of  the  committee  of  aafety,  and,  of  the  aame  proceaaea  aa  he  empi 

the  following  year,  of  the  atate  legialature.  the  decompoaition  of  the  other 

Of  the  convention  which  formed  a  con-  To  the  metallic  baae  of  it  he  ^ 

atitution  for  the  atate  in  1779,  he  was  alao  name  of  ftnmitiim,  which  ia  a  wh] 

amember,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the  metal,  much    heavier   than  wat 

government,  waa  elected  a  aenalor.    Two  bears  a  cloee  resemblance  to  bariu 

yeara  afterwarda,  he  waa  oflfered  a  seat  on  propertiea.    When  exposed  to  th 

the  bench  of  Uie    aupreme  court,  but  when  thrown  into  water,  it  rapi 

declined  it.    In  1787,  he  waa  choeen  a  sorbs   oxygen,   and   is    convert 

member  of  the  convention  which  fiiamed  strontian.    The  salts  of  stroutitei 

the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  ceneral  more  soluble  than  the  i 

likewise  of  the  state  convention  by  which  barytea,  but  less  so  than    the 

it  was  adopted.    When  the  general  gov-  lime.    The  sulphaU  of  strontitc 

erament  went   into  operatioD,   he  was  a  pure  white  color,  and  is  not 

chosen  a  senator  in  congress.    In  1800,  soluble  in  water.    Mk^drmu  m 

he  waa  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  strontites  may  be  prepared  by  di 

and  continued  in  that  station  for  seven  carbonate   of  strontites   in    nitr 

consecutive   years.     In    1812,    he   was  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryn 

rejected  to  it,  and  retained  it  until  1816.  dissolving  and  evaporating  slowly 

He  then  retired  fit)m  public  life,  and  died  salt  crystallizes.    It  ciystallizes  in 

in  November,  1820.    In  the  discharge  of  octahedrons,  which  are  perfectl; 

all  the  various  functions  with  which  he  was  parent    It  is  soluble  in  utde  nx 

intrusted,  governor   Strong  was    distin-  its  own  weight  of  water,  at  the  ti 

guished    for  wisdom,    uprightness,   and  ture  of  60^ ;  but  is  insoluble  in 

patriotiam,  whilst  he   possessed,  in  an  The  ^fv6^oitfm<itrfe  of  strontites  is 

3ually  eminent  degree,  the  vinuea  adapt-  occasionaliy,  when  a  solution  ol 

especially  to  private  lifo.  He  was  an  ac-  of  strontites,  sufficiently  concent 

compBshed  scholar,  iurist  and  statesman,  set  aside  for  crystallization.     Its 

Strono  Bnsa.    (See  Brtwing,)  are  oblique,  rhombic  prisms.    At 

SraoiiTiTcs  ;   a    peculiar  earth,  dis-  quarter  of  its  weight  n  water.    1 

covered  in  1793,  and    thus  named   by  hmiaU  of  strontites  is  slightly  so 

doctor  Hope,  of  Edinbur^  in  allusion  water  impregnated  with  carbon 

to  its  having  been  first  nouoed  in  a  mine-  It  is  easily  formed  by  pouring  an 

ral  brought  fi:om  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire.  carbonate  into  a  solution  of  nit 

Klaproth  examined  the  mineral  the  same  strontites.    Muriate  of  strontites  is 

year,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  experi-  by  dissolving  cariwnate  of  stroi 

ments  of  doctor  Hope,  and  called  the  muriatic  acio,  and  concentrating  i 

earth  strontian.    Pure  strontites  is  of  a  tion  till  it  crystallizes.    The  cr}'e 

grayish- white  color,  possesses  a  pun^^ent,  very  lonff  nc^les,  consisting,  mc 

acnd  taste,  and,  when    powdered  m  a  mouly,  of  six-sided  prisms.    Watc 

mortar,  the  dust  that  rbes  irritates  the  temnerature  of  60^,  dissolves  otn 

hings  and  nostrils.    It  is  an  unusually  hair  times  its  weight  of  this  salt. 

heavy  earth,  approachiiig  barytes  in  spe-  water  diasolvcs  any  quantity   w 

cific  gravity.     It  requires  rather  more  The  crystals  slowly' deliquesce  in 

than  160  narts  of  water  at  60^  to  dissolve  atmosphere.    When  heated,  they 

it ;  but  or  boilinir  water  much  leas.    On  go  the  watery  fusion,  and  then  are  i 

cooling,  it  cryataUizea  in  thin,  transparent,  to  a  white  powder.    In  a  strong  r 

quadruigular  platea,  aeldom  exceeding  a  it  melts  into  a  liquid. 
quarter  of  an  mch  in  length,  and  fie-        ATative  §dU»  of  itnndiU$,—\.  i 

quently  adhering  together.    These  crys-  is  found  in  right  rhombic  prisms  oi 

WB  contain  about  68  parts  in  100  of  water ;  the  primitive  form  of  the  species- 
are  soluble  in  fittle  more  than  twice  their       •  Tbe  beautiful  red  firc,  which  U  doi 

weight  of  boiling  water.    The  aolution  oueod^  uMd  mt  U>e  Uwms,  it  compoM 


ilnnooy. 


TlM  eiparinMOt  may  be  made  by  putlHig    mbbiiY  icfeiter  «■  a  paper  is 
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lonniiialed  1^  dibednJ  It  is  soluble  with  efiervescence  id  the 

ii^  Hid  abo  have  their  acate  iBteral  muriatic   and   nitric  acids  ;   and  paper 

mmcated,  beaidea  presenting  vari-  dipped  into  this  solution,  and  afterwards 

flrputiBl  modifications.    Cleavage  dncd,  will  bum  with  a  red  flame.     It 

jilMe  raadUy,  peraUel  with  all  the  melts  before   the   blow-pipe,  and  into- 

f  dw  prinHUj  figure ;  lustre  litre-  mesces,    at   the   same    time    phoepho- 

Adng  ID  renuHis,  sometimes,  also,  rescing  with  a  red  light    It  is  dissolved 

Id  peai'lt,  apon  the  lateral  faces  of  by  boFsx,  with  a  violent  effervescence, 

■D ;  ecHor  white,  nassinjg  to  sky  into  a  clear  globule.    Strontianite  occurs 

■b-bliie ;  abo  rcddish-white ;  trans-  in  metallic  veins,  traversing  primitive  and 

or  tmvhiGent;  brittle;  hardness  transition  mountains.     It    is  found    at 

n  eakaraouB  spar  and  fluor ;  spe-  Strontian,  in  Scotland ;  at  Br&ui»dorf,  in 

nvity  3L8.    Besidea  occurring  in  Saxony ;  at  Lieogang,  in  Salzburg ;  and 

ajrtals,  celestine  is  ibond  in  broad,  also  in  Pcni. 

I,  in  ootumnar  and  fibrous  masses,  Strophades  ;  four  small,  rockv  inlands 

i  m  compact ;  the  latter,  however,  in  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  Pelo- 

I  to  be  a  mixture  of  celestine  and  ponnesus ;  according  to  the  ancient  poets, 

m  fimeatone.    It  is  composed  of  the  residence  of  the  Harpies.    The  largest 

m  56^  and  aulf^uric  acid  42.    Be-  abounds  in  olives  and  other  fruits,  and 

10  Uow-pipe^  it  decrepitates  and  produces  a  little  com,  hardly  sufficient 

trilliom  perceptibly  coloring  the  for  its  few  inhabitants ;  26  miles  south  of 

into  m  wlute,  fiiable  enamel.    Re-  Zante ;  Ion.  2P  12^  £. ;  lat.  37°  29^  N. 

10  powder.  It  fAosphoresces  upon  Strophe  (from  the  Greek  vrpotpri,  from 

tfaon.   Celestine  is  most  common^  crpc^w.  I  turn);  a  systematic  union  of 

in  Iddney-flbaped  masses,  dissemi-  several  verses.     According  to  the  pre- 

Inoagfa  the  more  recent  hmestones,  vailing  metre  in  the  verses,  strophes  are 

HMO  and  amygdaloidal  rocks.    It  called  o/coic,  Asdqnadaujny   &c.     The 

enn  in  grpaum  rocks,  along  with  dithyrambus  with  the  Greeks  was  con- 

Beontifiu  crystals,  of  a  prismatic  fined  to  no  precise  rhytlim,  and  rolled 

nd  m— ivo  eohmmar  vanities,  oc-  along  without  any  division  into  strophes 

iho  floli^iir  nunes  of  Sicily ;  also.  But  the  hyuins  and  chomses,  with  which 

the  flame  drcumstances,  at  Bex,  in  the  tragedies  were  interspersed,  consisted 

ilmdy  and  near^  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  mostly  of  long  strophes  and  antistrophes, 

r  cmtab  and  lamellar  masses  are  of  unifomi  measure,  vrith  which,  also, 

tt  Mome  VidJe,  and  in  the  Bristol  sometimes  alternated  pro-odes,  mcsodes, 

li^  In    Enghmd.     But    the    most  or  cpodes,  of  various    measure.     The 

ieent  oyalalii  eome  ftom  Strontian  single  verses  of  such  poems,  considered 

in  Uo  Erie.     Handsome  blue  as    mere    niemhers    of  strophes,    were 

1   fl|peeimeaa   are   also   found    at  called  cda.    As  the  length  of  the  verses 

Sm  New  Yorit.    It  is  also  found  is  determined  by  the  number  of  feet,  so 

odur  eoontries.— -2.  SlrorUianiie  the  length  of  strophes  is  determined  by 

d  nsnhiiy  dyatallized  in  the  fonn  the  number  of  cola.    Monocola  arc  lyric 

AdecT prinaa^  modified  on  the  edges,  poems,  in  which  verse  of  a  uniform  cliar- 

Tr****^^  in  a  pyramid.    It  affords,  acter    is    used,    without    division    inro 

ifMB^  *  ^A^  rhombic  prism  for  its  strophes.     Dicola  are  poems  in  which 

T  mniy  imwe  angles  are  117^  32^  the  strophes  contain  verses  of  but  two 

fP  9B^.    Bat  regular  crystals  ore  diflfercnt  kuids.    Sometimes  these  verscn 

BOmunon.    JjaAre  vitreous,  slight-  interchange  in  equal  number :  somctimcH 

ining  to  leainoiiB ;  color  asparagus  two  or  three  verses  of  the  same  kind  are 

pfa  aiiWD,   pale   yellowish-brown,  followed  by  one  of  a  shorter  measure. 

ana  gny;  white;  streak  white;  So  there  are  tricola,  idracola,  &c.    The 

■enl  or  tranahicent ;  hardness  in-  system    of  strophes,    antistrophes,  &c., 

Bnto  belifeeu  calc-spar  and  fluor ;  appears  to  be  most    developed  in   the 

B  fmriqr  SA   Strontianite  is  found,  dramatic  chomses  of  the  Greeks.    The 

>  BMMl  poiti  in  fttirous  masses,  the  singing  of  the  strophes  on  the  stage,  was 

4^d|y  diyoigiug.    It  is  composed  accompanied  with  a  motion  or  turn  from 

right  to  \efij  towards  the  images  of  the 

feondll% 69.50  gods  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  orchestra 

■taafeocMi 90.00  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  this  word);  but 

fOtoBi •SO  the  singing  of  the  antistrophe,  with  a  con- 

trary  motion,  from  the  lefl  to  the  right ; 

100.00  hence  the    appellations  of  strophe  and 
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mUiitKophe^  which   seem  to  have  been  birth  of  a  crown  prince,  the  present 

given  to  these  performances  of  the  dra-  of  Denmark  (see  JFreciencFI),  widen* 

matic  chonis  alone,  as  ode  and  antotU  breach  l>etween  Caroline  and  tlie  ^ 

were  applied  to  the  song,  unaccompanied  dowager,  without  reconciling  Chrun 

with  immic  representations.    The  chorus,  his  wife.    The  nation  was  divide< 

originally  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  but,  two  great  jMirtics — that  of  the  king, 

by  degrees,  reduced  to  fifteen,  was  some-  head  of  which  was  the    young 

times  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  Hoik,  the  royal  favorite,  and  tliat  < 

the    strophe  and    antistrophe,  into  two  queen-dowager,  at  Friedensburg. 

semi-choruses.    In  the  epode,  these  were  line  Matilda  aimed  at  effecting  the  n 

again  united.     The  moUons  were  those  al  of  Hoik,  with  the  hope  of  regi 

of  a  rhythmic  dance,  and  therefore  uc-  the  king's  favor,  while  Hoik  cndeavc 

compauied  by  flutes,  by  which  the  move-  increase  the  distance  between  her  ai 

ment  of  the  verse  and  that  of  the  dancers  king.  Thinking  Struensee  to  be  as  a 

were  made  to  harmonize,  as  appears  from  ly  opposed  to  tlie  queen  as  he  wat 

the  circumstance  that  the  leader  of  the  sclf^  he  advised  Christian  to  employ 

chorus  beat,  or  indicated  time,  with  shoes,  in  his  messages  to  the  queen.     Bi 

the  soles  of  which  were  covered  with  proved  the  ruin  of  Hoik :  the  king  Ix 

iron.  more  and  more  attached   to   Stru 

Strozzi,  Philip,  a  celebrated  Florcn-  and  the  queen,  who  observed  the  cl 

tine  patriot,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of  and  contrasted  the  re8})ectful  depoi 

Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteen  tli  of  Struensee  with  the  arrogance  • 

century,  was  allied  by  marriage  witli  the  favohte,  soon  admitted  him  to  her 

Medici,  but  was  too  much  attached  to  the  dence ;  and  he  effected  a  rcconcil 

ancient  republican  constitution  to  acqui-  between  her  and  the  king.     Stn 

esce  in  the  domination  of  that  house,  now  pursued  his  ambitious  plans 

When  the  sovereignty  was  assumed  by  redoubled  zeal.    Bemstorf  (a.  v.)  ^ 

Alessandro  de*  Mecuci,  he  joined  the  party  moved ;  Brandt  succeeded  Hoik  as  di 

which  aimed  at  restoring  a  free  govern-  of  the  Uieatre  and  maitrt  dts  pUtisir 

ment    Their  apphcation  for  support,  to  the  fiiends  of  the  queen  were  bi 

the  emperor  Charles  V,  beinf  unattended  into  office.     To   secure    his    infli 

to,  Strozzi  induced  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  Smiensee  endeavored  to  occupy  th« 

assaasinate  the  duke.    The  only  result  with  amusements,  and  particularly  t 

of  this  action  was  the  immediate  succes-  vent  him  from  coniiiiunicatin^  d] 

Hion  of  Cosmo,  whom  he  opposed  at  the  with  his  ministers.     In  1770,  at  the 

iiead  of  a  bodv  of  troops ;  but,  being  gution  of  Struensee,  tlis  king  abo 

defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marona,  he  was  the  council  of  fUate,  estjilirmhuig,  m 

made   prisoner.     Apprehending  that  he  of  it,  a  committee  of  conference,  c< 

should  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  force  a  ing  of  the  heads  of  the  different  d 

disclosure  of  his  accomplices,  he  antici-  ments  of  the  administration,  who 

pated  the  trial  by  a  voluntaiy  death,  with  only    occask)nally  assembled,    and 

a  poniard.     Having  first  traced,  with  the  neither  rank  nor  influence.    This 

point  of  it,  the  line  from  Virgil — Exoriare  ure  threw  all   autliority   into  the 

aliquia  nottriM  ex  oisUms  uUor !  he  pierced  of   the    queen    and    the    favorite, 

his    breast,    and     immediately    expired  roused    tlie    indignation  of  the    I 

(1538).  nobility,  which  had  enjoyed  a  sei 

Strue.'v&xe  and  Brandt.    John  Fred-  vote  in  the  council.    Struensee  nes 

eric,  count  of  Struensee,  bom  at  Halle,  in  cured  the  removal  of  the  old  min 

1737,  after  having  completed  his  medical  and  all  aftairs  were  now  adniiniste 

studies,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  phys-  the  name  of  the   king,  by  his  pe 

ic  at  Altona,  whare  he  formed  an  ac-  attendants.    But  the  favorite  haa  n 

quaintance  with  the  count  of  Rantzau-  prudence   nor  firmness  to  suppor 

Aschbcrg  and  Brandt     In  1768,  he  re-  m  this  situation.     He  became  overb 

ceived  the  appointment  of  physician  to  and  impatient  of  contradiction,   ai 

Christian  VIl,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  attempts  to  introduce  reformations 

he  accompanied  on  his  traveb  through  finances,  the  army,  law,  &ic^  raise 

Germany,  England  and  France.    After  up  many  enemies.    He  now  causec 

Christianas  maniag^  with  Caroline  Matil-  self  to  be  created  count,  and,  not  sa 

da  (q.  yX  a  coolness  arose  between  the  with  this,  procured  the  dignity  o 

royal  pair,  of  which  the  queen-dowager  inet-minister,  with  such  powers  i 

took  advantage  to  promote  the  interests  Danish  minister  had  ever  before  poa 

of  bar  lODyChriBtiaii^  half  brother.   The  When  bis  enemies  attempted  to  < 
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tll0  freedciin  of  the  preas,  published  his  last  and  fimirite  woik,  etui- 
had  himaelf  mtroduced,  was  tied  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Peo- 
id  Id  wahktioML  But  the  friends  pie  of  England  (with  forty  plates,  new 
anaae  wen  already  becoming  in-  octavo  edition,  witli  140  plates,  1827).  He 
d  towards  falm,  and  the  people  be-  died  in  London,  in  Ocu>ber,  1808,  aged 
diow  ayinplDmB  of  dissatistaction.  fifty-three.  His  modest  character  scaroe- 
lee  was  conscious  of  his  dan^r,  ly  met,  during  his  life-time,  with  the  en- 
k  MMne  jpsreeaiitioDS  to  defend  him-  couragement  it  deserved.  He  left  some 
htt  oo  OM  nijgfht  of  Jan.  16, 1772,  manuscripts,  from  which  have  since  been 
en,  the  &Tonte,  Brandt,  and  their  pubhshed  his  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a  ro- 
irtiBBDB,  were  seized.  The  officer  mance,  and  Ancient  Times,,  a  drama  (4 
nmmded  the  guard  (an  old  enemy  volf^  12mo.);  also  the  Test  of  Guilt,  or 
BBMe)  had  led  his  officers  into  the  Traits  of  Ancient  Superstition,  a  dramatic 
dedanng  that  the  king  had  com-  taie. 

1  hkn  to  arrest  the  queen.    Count  Strtcunia  ;  a  vegetable  alkali,  found 

>-AMhbeiy  then  penetrated  to  the  in  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  the  Hryeh- 

r  of  the  King,  waked  him,  and  noa.    It  is  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 

n  that  his  life  was  in  dan^r,  and  cess :  Tlie  bean  is  rasped  down  as  small 

one  sign  an  order  which  the  as  possible,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 

weulud  to  him.    The  feeble  king  nitric  ether  in  a  Papin's  dij^ester.    What 

•ad  die  queen  was  conducted  to  remains  after  the  digestion  is  treated  with 

Img:    An  extraordinary  commis-  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  to 

■  inadtuted  for  the  trial  of  Stni-  dryne^*,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  wa- 
'"-"^wg  in  part  of  his  personal  ter.  To  the  aqueous  solution  potash  is 
k  The  proceedings  were  pushed  added,  which  throws  down  the  strychnia 
rvritv ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  April,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precip- 
eonoeoined  to  lose  his  right  hand  itatc.  This  alkali  has  also  been  extracted 
heady  im  body  to  be  quartered  and  from  the  upas  poison.  The  properties  of 
1  npon  the  wheel,  and  his  head  strychnia,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  arc 
nd  lo  be  stack  upon  a  stake,  as  follows :  It  has  a  ciystalline  structure 
■dbmed  tlmt  the  king  had  con-  (often  presenting  four-sided  prisms,  tcr- 
die  eBnlenoe,  he  received  the  news  iniuated  by  icnir-sided  pyramids),  is  of 
mpueme,  and  was  executed  on  the  a  white  color,  has  an  intolerably  bitter 
r  April,  1779y---See  Host's  Cmmt  taste,  and  leaves  a  metallic  impression  in 
m  and  hit  Mmistry  (in  Danish,  the  mouth ;  it  is  destitute  of  cndor,  and  is 
ad  moie  complete  in  Gennon,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is 
nd  Mbmmm  dt  Falkenskiold  (Par-  neither  ftisible  nor  volatile,  except  at  tem- 
ly  peratures  at  which  it  undergoes  decompo- 
iTT|  Joae|^  an  English  antinuar}*,  sition.  It  is  ver}'  little  soluble  in  cold  wa- 
I  1749;  at  Springfield,  hi  Ksscx,  tor,  100,000  pans  of  that  liquid  dissolving 
ieM  10  an  engraver,  and  obtained  only  ftfteen  ])arti<  of  the  alkali ;  but  it  dis- 
d  Mid  silver  roedab  of  the  royal  mlves  in  2.500  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
y.  HepoUiahedfin  1773,  hiswork  water.    When  it  is  introduced  into  the 

die  Benl  and  Ecclesiastical  An-  stomach,  it  acts  with  prodigious  energy. 

I  of  Ea^Mid  (4to.),  containing  rep-  A  locked  juw  i?  induced  in  a  very  short 

lioae  oF  the    English    monarchs  time,  and  the  animal  is  speedily  destroy- 

Sdwvd  the  ConreaBor  to  Henry  ed.    Half  a  grain  of  strychnia  blovtn  into 

TldeiTBe  ibllowed  by  Horda  Jin-  the  throat  of  a  rabbit,  proved  fatal  in  five 

■MM|  or  a  complete  view  of  the  minutes,  and  brought  on  locked  jaw  in 

%  fUMfwiif,  arms,  habits,  &c^  of  two  minutes.     A  great  variety  of  salts  of 

^A  ftom  the  arrival  of  the  Sax-  this  alkali  may  he  obtained  by  treating  it 

die  timee  of  Henry  VIII,  &r.  with  the  difl^crent  acids,  and  by  double 

1775  end  1776,  3  vols.,  with  157  decomposition. — Sulphate   of  strychnia 

In  1777  umI  177B,  ho  published  a  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  soluble  in  less 

da  of  England,  which  he  meant  than  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water. 

■d  to  nz  Yolnmee,  but  dropped  the.  It  consists  of  sulphunc  acid  90.5  and 

ftr  wnt  of  encouragement.    His  strychnia  9.5.     Muriate  of  strychnia  crys- 

pUed  INedonaiy  ofEngravers  ap-  tallizes  in  xery  small  needles,  and  is  more 

ia  1785  end  1786,  in  two  volumes,  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate.      Ni- 

■  CVbih;****  View  of  the  Dresses  trate  of  strychnia  acts  with  more  violence 
■bittior^e  People  of  England,  upon  animals  than  the  pure  alkali.     So- 

"  1790  (4to.).   In  1801,  he  lutions  of  the  salts  of  strychnia,  when 

3* 
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expo0ed  to  a  heat  of  312^,  become  vol-  after  ineficctual   attempcs  to 

atiJe.  throDe  of  his  anceatore.    Jam 

Strtpk,  John,  a  voluminoua  cootribu-  Charles  Edward  (tee  Edufar^ 

tor  to  Eoglish  ecclesiastical  history  and  hi-  died  childless,  in  1788.    His  o 

ography,  was  bom  in  1G43,  and  educated  at  Henry,  cardinal  of  York,  di4 

i£  Paul*s  school,  whence,  in  1661,  he  was  and  with  him  the  lioiise  of  Sti 

removed  to  Jesus  college,  and  afterwards  extinct 
to  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.    He  grad-        Stuart,  John ;  earl  of  Bute, 
iiated  M.  A.  in  1666,  and,  taking  onlers,        Stuart,  Arabella.    (See  A 

was  nominated  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  ariJ) 

Thevdon  Bovs,  in  Essex.    His  works  are,        Stuart,  James  EM  ward  F 

Ecclesiastical  Monuroent8(in3 vols., folio) ;  eldest  sou  of  Janies  II,  by  his  f 

Annals  of  the  Reformation  (4  volsl,  folio,  Mary  of  Modena,  bom  in  Lt 

1709 — 1731);    an  augmented  edition  of  10,  1688.    He  was  but  five 

Stow's  Survey  of  l^don  (in  2  vols.,  when  his  father  was  dcthron 

folio,  1720) ;  and  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Par-  mother,  with  her  infant,  fled 

ker,  GriudsJ,  Whitgifl,  sir  John  Cheke,  where  Louis  XIV  afforded  at 

sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  bishop  Avlmer.  the  exiled  fiunily  at  St.  Gem 

He  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Hack-  JamiM  JL)    An  attempt  was 

ney,  in  which  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  peace  of  Rysnick,  in  1697,  tc 

his  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  age  restoration  of  this  youns  pr 

of  ninety-four.  throne  of  his  ancestors,  which 

Stuart.    The  Stuart  or  Stewart  &mi-  ed  only  by  the  opposition  of  ht 

Iv  was  descended  from  the  great  Anglo-  William  III  had  agreed  to 

5iorman  &mily  of  Fitz  Alan,  in  Elugland.  recognition  of  the  prince  of  ^ 

The  dignity  of  seneschal  or  steward  of  was  styled,  as  his  successor 

the  king's  nousehold  having  become  he-  II  rejected  the  pro|Mwal,  oU 

reditary  in  a  branch  of  this  fiunily,  settled  he  could  support   witli    n^i 

in  Scodaiid,  the  title  was  converted  into  a  usurpation    of  his   son-in-la 

surname.  Walter,  the  sixth  high  steward,  coulu  not  suffer  his  ran  to  be* 

married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  (see  ty  to  it.    On  the  death  of  the 

BruUj  Robert);  and,  on  the  extinction  of  1701,  Louis  XIV  recogniM^d 

the  male  line  of  Bruce,  Robert  Stewart,  king  of  England,  by  tlie  title  o 

their  only  son,ascended  the  Scottish  throne  and  a  proclaiiuuiou,  in  the  n 

(1371)  under  the  title  of  Robert  II.     His  latter,  was  addieMied  to  the 

pandson,  James  I  (q.  v.),  was  murdered  tion ;    but   no  effective    mea 

m  his  bed,  in  1437.     His  successors  were  ailopted  in  his  favor.    Thedc^ 

James  II,  killed  in  a  war  with   England  iain  III  (q.  v.)  rrvived  the  I 

(1460);    James   III,   who   fell   in    banle  fiarty ;  but  nothing  hevoiMl  uii 

against    his  rebellious    subjects    (1488);  gotiation  took  place  till  170H,  v 

James  IV,  who  perisli<Hl  fi|rfiting  against  itime  e.X|)editiou  againnt    Sr 

the  English  (1513) ;  James  V  (q.  v.),  died  fitted  out,  in  which  tlie  iirinci 

of  cliagrin  on  account  of  the  n*l)eUion  under  tlie  command  of  tlie  ch 

of  his  subjects.     His  last  words  were,  on  Inn.     This  annament,  h<»wcv( 

hearing  of  the  birth  of  liis  daughter  Mar>',  tacked  liy  an   Enslish  tlet*t 

**  God*s  will  be  done.  It  came  with  a  law  ;  force,  n^tumed  to  1-  nuice  witt; 

it  will  go  with  a  lass,** — alluding  to  the  the  invailing  forces ;  aimI  the 

crown,  which  had  come  into  his  family  by  venturer  (who  a.«ttumc>d  the  n 

marriage.    That  daughter  (see  .Vary  Siu-  chevalier  de  St.  G(*orKt>  -  joiiu^t 

mi)  perished  on  the  scaffokl,  and  her  son  army  in  Flaikiens  aiid  (iif»tiufr 

Jamca  VI    (I   of   England)   united    the  self  by  his  valor  at  the  Imttlt* 

crowns  of  England  and  SccKlaad  ( UX)3).  nuet.     In  the  latter  |Mut  of  t 

James  I,  CliaHes  I,  (.^liarU^s  II,  James  II,  Anne,  n*peated  intrijni«*s  wen 

Mary  and  \nne  (see  the  articles)  wore  to  secure  the  restoration  of  I 

the  double  cmwii  of  the  two  kingdoms  or  his  succ(>ssion  to  the  croH 

until    1714,  lUil  years  from   tlie   fieriod  death:  liut  they  proved  cntin 

when  the  family  ascended  the  S<*ottish  ainl,  on  th«*  treaty  of  rtrecht  t 

throne,  and  111  from  tlie  time  of  its  ac-  in   171.*i,  he  was  obligpd  to 

ceakm  to  tlial  of  EnglomL    James  II  tern|M>rar>'  retirement  from  F 

was  deposed  in  IGS>^  ainl  his  son  James  when  he  retunic*d  to  Paris 

Edwara  (see  Sbiarit  Jamt$  Etktard),  who  there  incognito.     Had  not  tlif* 

tfjied  hiinaelf  James  III,  died  in  exile,  queen  Anne  been  speedily  l 
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of  Louk  XIV9  in  1715,  the  invaaion  and,  in  1747,  pope  Benedict  XIV  raised 
of  ScntiiKi  far  the  Pietender,  as  he  was  him  to  the  purple.    He  was  subsequently 
eribd,  inigltt  have  led  to  a  veiy  differrait  made  chancellor  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Pe- 
itik  from  that  wUch  actually  took  place,  ter,  and  Inshop  of  FrascatL    On  the  death 
(See^AMS.)    The  regent  duke  of  Orleans  of  his  brother,  in  1788,  he  assumed  the 
widMd  10  iMintaiw  peaco  vrith  George  I,  barren  title  to  which  the  family  had  as- 
and  the  BiiciBh  ambassador  at  Psris  was  pired,  and  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
iufctmeJ  of  the  prqjects  of  the  chevalier  with  the  inscription,  Henricua  J^Tonus  An- 
da  8t  Geofge  bw  the  abb^  Strickland,  one  glue  Rex,  and  on  the  obverse.  Gratia  Dei, 
of  ham  agmos  ^'™>  betrayed  his  confidence,  non  Vduntate  Hominum,  When  the  French 
The  em  of  Mar,  in  Scotland,  raised  the  concjuered  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
■aodaid  of  revolt  against  the  house  of  Venice,  and  was  indebted  for  his  support 
HanoyoTy  pfoclahning  the  heir  of  the  Stu-  to  a  pension  from  the  English  court.    His 
ana  Ui^  under  the  title  of  James  III ;  death  took  place  in  IB07.    The  valuable 
and  the  knar,  embezking  at    Dunkirk,  papers  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father, 
laadn  a  deaoent  on  the  Scottish  coasts ;  which  had  remained  in  his  possession, 
taa  he  sood  perceived  that  success  was  were,  after  his  decease,  sent  to  England. 
hepeleii  ana  was  obliged  to  return  to       Stuart,  doctor  Gilbert,  an  eminent 
Fniie&     Even  that  kingdom  no  longer  historical    writer,    bom    at    Edinburgh, 
Yielded    faim  an  asylum,  and    he  was  in   1742,    was    educated    in   the    uni- 
Ibned  to  lemove,  first  to  Avignon,  and  veraity   of   that    city,    where    his    fii- 
thoi  lo  Rome.    In  consequence  of  the  ther  was  professor  of    humanity,    and 
diymei    which   occurred    between  the  wbb  destined   for   the  legal  profession, 
ddie  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Alberoni,  which  he  relinquished  for  that  of  an  an- 
te piinee  was,  a  few  years  after,  invited  thor.    In  1767,  he  pubhshed  an  Historical 
to  8|pBBL  where  he  was  well  received  by  Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of 
FUlip  V ;  bat  the  visit  had  no  important  the   British    Constitution,  the  merit  of 
•_^       ^  OB  his  aflbiis,  and  Rome  again  which  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Uaratreal^aB  It  veas  his  future  res-  This  was  followed,  a  few  years  after,  by 
In  1790,  he  married  the  princess  his  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its 
Ifaiiy  Gaamna  Sdneska,  grand-daugh-  Progress  fit>m  Rudeness  to  Refinement 
IV  of  the  ftmooa  John  Sobieaki,  king  of  Beins  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  ob- 
Ittad.     Tlus  union  was  not  attended  tain  me  proiessorship  of  public  law  in  the 
wA  dmneatic  hmMne^  and  a  separation  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  removed  to 
bsnveen  the  humnd  and  wife  was  with  London ;  and,  from  17^  to  1774,  he  was 
ilMhiiiln   pravanted  by  the  interference  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review.  He 
of  ^*— ™*I  ADmhodi,  then  a  resident  at  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  es- 
Koma.    He  took  no  active  part  in  the  ex-  tablished  the  Edinburgh  Magaeine  and 
peditiaa  a^nnat  Scotland,  under  his  son,  Review  ;   but  his  illiberal  and    virulent 
■  174S ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  criticisms  ruined  the  credit  of  the  wori^, 
wai  dwdiffffH  to  exercises  of  piety.    He  which  was  discontinued  in  1776.    About 
dU  iaau  9^  17Q6L  this  time,he  published  hisObservations  con- 
BtvjUKtf  Ghuiea  Edward.    (See  Ed-  ceming  the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional 
1afc)  History  of  Scotland  f8vo.) ;  the  History  of 
Henry  Benedict  Maria  Cle-  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  (1780, 4to.) ; 
nal  of  York,  younger  son  of  and  the  History  of  Scotland  (1782,2  vols.). 
Edwaid,  and  the  last  descendant  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  again  re- 
wapd  fine  of  the  Stuarts,  was  bom  paired  to  London,  and  engaged  as  a  wri- 
M^  In  1735,  and,  being  destined  for  ter ;  but  habits  of  intemperance  had  un- 
Ai  ^Ihp""'''!  the  pope  bestowed  on  him  the  dermined  his  constitution,  and  he  once 
n^  to  hnd  benences  without  receiving  more  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
Aa  aealHiaMieal  tonsure.    In  1745,  when  he  died  in  1786.    His  worics  display  eru- 
Aa  iHt  eflovt  was  made  for  the  restora-  dition,    industiv  and  sound    judgment, 
tin  af  Ui  ftmily,  he  assumed  the  com-  wherever  the  latter  quality  \a  not  influ- 
of  trooda  assemUed  at  Dunkirk,  to  enced  by  his  jealousy  and  hatred  of  con- 

tMDa  of  his  brother. in  Great  temporary  writera. 

the  news  of  the  battle  of        Stuart,  James  ;  a  distinguished  anti- 

pravemed  the  embarication  of  query    and    architectural    drauehtsman, 

tUi  avBWiMBLand  prince  Henry  return-  bom  in  London,  in  1713.  His  faSier  hav- 

ed  to  Bomeu    Tbm  Taions  of  re^  splcn-  ing  died  when  he  was  young,  he  assisted 

in  wUdi  he  mij^t  have  mdulged,  his  mother  by   practising   fan-painting. 

9dt  betook  holy  orders.  Prompted  by  his  inclination,  he  studied 
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Mininj,  geouietiy,  and  odmrlmDcfiesof  wool,  hafar,  eoctoo,  or  thread, 

seieBee;  uid,  hsniig,  l^  hisiiidiiatry, pro-  ed  on  the  kMMn  ;  of  which  matJbet  aaa 

vided  for  the  support  of  hii  jooDger  velrets,  brocades,  roohanr,  tafiWea,  ehuk, 

brother  and  sister,  set  out,  with  a  very  serges,  &c.    The  term  is  alao  oaed  mota 

small  supply  of  money,  for  Rome.    He  paiticularly  to  denote  slight  wooUea  mifSh 

supported  hmtself  during  his  travels  by  cles  used  principally  for  ImiDgs  and  wa- 

the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  at  Rome  men*s  apparel 

made  acquaintance  with  Nicholas  Revett,  SruRLWEissENBume ;  or,  in  HunaariaB, 
a  skilfid  architect,  with  whom  he  went  Ssekbs  FsjERVAa ;  in  Sclavonie,  %iBu> 
to  Athens,  in  1751.  Here  ther  remained  eaAO ;  a  royal  fireiB  town  of  Hungaiy, 
tiJI  the  latter  part  of  1753,  making  draw-  ci^tal  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
ings  and  taking  measurements  or  archi-  thu^  miles  south-west  of  Buda ;  Iob. 
tectural  relics.  After  visiting  Sakmica,  18°  95^  E. ;  lat  47°  19^  N. ;  populatiei^ 
Smyrna,  and  some  of  the  JEfean  islands,  13,244.  It  was  built  in  the  eleventh  oflB- 
they  returned  to  England,  m  the  begin-  tuiy,  and,  during  five  centuries,  waa  the 
ning  of  1755.  The  resuh  of  thdr  labors  place  where  the  kings  of  Hungary  wen 
appeared  in  the  work  entitled  the  Anti-  crowned,  and  on  that  account  mM  AAm 
quities  of  Athens  (1st  vol  1768,  Iblio ;  4th  RegaHs,  It  is  now  declined  from  iia  ftr- 
vol.  1816).  A  new  and  improved  edition  mer  importance,  and  has  a  mean  appear- 
of  this  valuable  work  has  recently  been  ance,  though  it  contains  some  good  build- 
published.    Stuart  died  in  1788.  ings.    It  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium  and 

Stucco    {Ralian)   in  architecture ;   a  some  manufactures, 
composition  of  white  marble  pulverized        Stum,  in  the  wine  trade,  ia  a  name  for 

and  mixed  with  plaster  of  lime,  which,  the  unfermented  juice  of  thegmpe,  when 

being  sifled  and  wrought  up  with  water,  it  has  been  several  times  racked  off  and 

is  used  like  common  plaster.    Architec-  separated  from  the  sediment    The  easka 

tural  and  sculptural  ornaments,  such  as  are,  for  this  purpose,  well  fumigated  widi 

fniits,  flowers,  gariands,  festoons,  &C.,  are  brimstcme,  in  order  to  prevent  fermenia- 

inade  of  it    In  the  interior  of  buildings,  tion,  through  which  the  juice  would  be- 

fitucco  work  ia  generally  applied  to  the  come  wine. 

ceilings  of  apartments,  the    mouldings,        Stuedt,   STAoeias,  Gin,  TtnuisiCM, 

&C.    On  the  exterior,  it  should  be  con-  Oooglbs,  Woaw  uirDsa  the  Hoaif,  Wa- 

fined  to  those  pans  which  are  not  much  tert  Head,  and  Peftdro,  are  all  popular 

exposed  to  the  rain.    In  some  countries,  names  for  hydatids,  caused  by  an  animal 

a  snicco  of  common  mortar  and  of  plas-  now    known    as    the    Ueniat   gioMma^ 

ter  is  applied  to  the  outride  of  houses,  and  which,  by  some  unaccountable  way,  finds 

is  extremely  durable*    Vitruvius  seems  to  entrance  into  the   brain  of  the  sbeep^ 

mention  stucco  in  the  second,  third  and  and  settles  there,  either  in  some  of  ili 

sixth  chapters  of  the  seventh  book,  under  ventricles,  or  more  frequently  in  its  sub- 

the  name  of  opus  aUHxnumj  or  opus  caro-  stance.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  the 

rmnum.     Immediately  after  the  stucco  is  smallest  speck  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  en; 

mixed,  it  forms  a  very  soft  and  ductile  jiaste,  and  tl^e  sheep  attacked  are  generalty  under 

which,  however,  soon  hardens,  and  then  two  yean  old.    These  animals  are  fike- 

tbe  desired  form  is  given  to  it  with  moulds  wise  occasionally  found  in  all  the  natural 

or  witli  a  little  spatula  of  iron.    Dtuing  cavities  of  the  body.    Stupidity,  a  dkpo- 

this  operation,  it  continues  to  harden,  and  sition  to  sit  on  the  rump,  to  turn  to  one 

may  even  be  cut ;  and  at  this  period,  side,  &C.,  are  tlie  indications  of  this  dia- 

tiiose  parts  of  the  ornaments  are  executed  ease,  which  is  not  incurable,  as  baa  been 

which  demand  a  nice  finish.    In  a  few  supposed,  but  can  be  cured  only  by  a 

dajrs,  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  dry  manual  operation — instruments  are  thmsi 

clay,  and  ultimately  becomes  hard  like  through  the  skin  and  skull,  or  a  wire 

stone,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  through  the  nostrils,  and  the  hydatid  thua 

Studdi^iu-Sails  ;  certain  sails  extend-  destroyed.    The  latter  is  calfed  by  the 

od,  in  moderate  and  steady  breezes,  beyond  Kngiish  shepherds  wiring.    It  is  alwqra 

the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails,  where  fatal,  if  not  relieved  by  art. 
they  appear  as  wings  to  the  yard-arms.         Sturoeoft   (acipenser),     A  genua  of 

The  top-mast  and  top-gallant  studding-  cartilaginous  fishes,  aJlied  somewhat  la 

sails  are  those  which  are  set  on  the  out-  the  shark  and  ray,but  di^ring  essentiBllv 

aide  of  the  top-sails  and  top-gallant  sails,  in  stnicture,  as  'well  as  in  the  habilB  of 

Studies.    (See  Drawing^  the  species.    The  mouth  is  situated  b^ 

Stupp,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  neath  the  snout,  is  small,  retreetile, 

fbrall  kinds  c^&bricaofgold,  silver,  silk,  deatitme  of  teeth ;  there  are 
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I  aho  beoanlh  the  mdut,  and  aDterior  though  not  to  the  same  extcoit  as  the  £u- 
mouth ;  the  body  is  maarive,  elon-  ropeaD* — ^The  common  ixmiidHQoaed  stur- 
,  and  fumiafaed  with  seveml  lon^-  aeon  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  the 
I  lowi  of  bony  plates  implanted  in  uurgest,  attaining  the  length  of  ten  feet. 
in ;  iha  pll  opnungs  are  very  larse.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  fond  of  leap- 
HiugouM  inhabit  uie  ocean,  Medi-  ing  out  of  the  water,  forming  a  familiar . 
aaiiv  Bad,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  and  interesting  spectacle.  It  is  very 
Iw  Oinadian  lakes,  keeping  in  inac-  troublesome  to  the  shad  fishermen,  some- 
la  doplba  daring  the  wmter  season,  times  breaking  their  nets  when  enclosed. 
A  the  apring  ascending  the  larger  It  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  Philadel- 
Hm  eommon  sturgeon  of  £u-  phia  market ;  but  tlic  majority  that  are  ta- 
df.  jteris}  18  found  in  most  of  the  ken  in  the  Delaware  are  lefl  to  rot  along 
riven  of  that  continent,  and  some-  the  shores.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
ia  exeeaaively  multiplied  in  the  (^.  hreviroHrum  of  Lcsueur)  is  a  small 
nonbem  countries.  Its  flesh  is  species,  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of 
IB  and  wdl  flavored,  somewhat  re-  tne  head  in  proportion  to  its  breadtli.  It 
ing  veal,  and  has  been  esteemed  in  grows  to  the  length  of  about  three  feet, 
bb;  but  modem  nadons  do  not  con-  and  inhabits  the  Delaware,  but  is  rather 
it  80  neat  a  hixury  as  the  ancients,  rare.  When  taken,  it  is  brought  to  tlie 
a^  ue  Romana.  Its  fishery  is  an  Philadelphia  market,  and  commands  n 
;  or  importance,  and  caviar  is  some-  higher  price  than  the  large  one ;  but  it  is 
made  of  the  eggs  of  the  female. —  eaten  l^  the  common  people  only. — ^The 
wnriawi  8turg|eon,  or  beluga  of  the  sharp-nosed  sturgeon  (Jl,  oxyrhynckus)  of 
mmlAm  kiuo),  is  the  largest  species.  Mitcnell,  distinguished  by  its  lone  and 
not  80  extensively  diffused  as  tlie  somewhat  acute  snout,  grows  to  the  length 
r,  and  ia  chiefly  found  in  the  Black  of  four  feet  and  upwards.  The  skin  is 
^MPJan  aeasi  ascending  the  tributary  rough.  It  is  feund  in  the  Delaware,  but 
IS  m  immense  multitudes.  It  fre-  not  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Hudson. 
\y  attainB  the  length  of  tiventy  or  Probably  this  is  the  species  which  inhab- 
f-five  feet;  and  individuals  have  its  the  Merrimack  and  the  rivers  of  Maine. 
taken  mA^nng  nc^riy  three  thou-  ^  rubicundua  (I>es.)  inhabits  lakes  Erie, 
wmdiL  It  enters  the  rivers  in  the  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  It  grows 
B  of  wintBTy  while  they  are  still  cov-  to  the  lensth  of  four  feet  or  more.  Tlie 
nth  Kfif  M  veiy  voraoiouo,  and  piir.  color  is  red,  inclining  to  yellowish  on  tbo 
WSm  amaDer  fishes,  but  feeds  like-  bacK,  cmd  to  olivaceous  on  the  sideo.  The 
on  vegeiableBb  The  fishery  of  this  Indians  use  it  for  food,  and  take  it  by 
a  18  vrndy  important  in  the  south  of  means  of  a  harpoon  or  dart,  having  a  long 
i;  and  upwaidB  of  a  hunch^  thou-  line  attached,  in  order  to  enable  mem  to 
m  taken  yoariy.  The  caviar  of  play  the  animal  till  exhausted.  It  is  not 
area  ia  chiefly  made  from  its  eggs,  souaht  after  for  tlie  table,  but,  when  taken 
[  ant  IB  Buch  abundance  as  to  con-  by  me  fishermen  in  their  seines,  is  oeca- 
naai^y  one  third  of  the  total  weight  sionally  salted  down,  as  a  substitute  for 
f  common  aliment  in  Tur-  more  esteemed  food.  Travellers  assert 
Germany,  Italy,  and  espe-  tliat  it  is  good,  palatable  food.  The  same, 

OBy  and  fonns  an  important  or  a  variety,  is  found  in  tlie  Ohio.    ^. 

I  al*  eommeiee,  very  profitable  to  macvlosua  (Les.)  is  a  small  species  of  a 

I.     Tlw  fledi  is  white,  fat,  resem-  reddish  olive  color,  with  black  spots,  feund 

vealy  wery  idioleeome,  nutritious,  in  the  Ohio. 

g^0mUtf  tMled.  The  isinglass  of  STURLASozf,  Snorro,  a  native  of  Ice- 
ana  ■  prepared  from  the  air  bladder,  land,  of  an  old  noble  family,  was  bom  in 
tat  k  abo  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  1179.  Ho  lived  for  a  long  time  at  the 
la  naed  aa  a  sufaatitute  for  butter  or  courts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  was  at 
i  kind  of  leather  is  made  from  the  last  lapnann  of  Iceland,  and  was  mur- 
md  dnt  of  the  young  ones,  cleaned  dered  in  1241,  in  his  castle.  He  was  a 
Inad,  18  naed  for  wmdow-glass  in  man  of  great  talents,  and  rendered  him- 
BBtBof  RiNMaand  Tartary.  There  self  famous  as  a  poet,  lawgiver,  zealous 
Eir  odMT  apeciea  of  sturgeon  in  the  republican,  and  historian.  He  composed 
of  Ampa.  We  have  several  stur-  a  general  history  of  the  north,  from  the 
kl  dn  uTStBtea,  but  their  useful  ancient  songs  of  the  scalds,  and  other 
rtiea  appear  to  be  not  yet  fiilly  ap-  historical  sources,  with  taste,  and  a  faith- 
iadruilprobable  that,  at  some  fu-  ful  use  of  his  sources.  Ilis  history  ia 
dflf,  dMgr  voKf  become  hnportant,  rich  in  information  r»9pecting  Sweden 
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and  IreluidfiwMnewliat  Irm  ro  in  regard  to  tiear  an  exlemire  parte,  and  coot 

Norway,  and  afibrdft  Home  iioiicM  reapoct-  sood  collection  of  paintinga,  atatiN 

ing    RuMia.      Its  title  is   Hnm$knngla  The  royal  lilvary  contaim  900,00 

(L  e.  Orbtf  Tararum'^  edr.  Norm  Komum-  umes,  including  13,000  copies  of  iIm 

ga  Soegor  atu  HitioruB  Regum  ApUtUno-  of  different  editions.  The  town  has  a 

noliiiiii  a  Snorrone  SiuHonide  aMum/rf<p,  library,  an  old  palace,  mint,  town 

editml  hy  J«>lin  PeringskiGeld  (Stockholm,  great  church,  and  royal  staMei".    T 

Itill?).    A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  cor-  surrounded  hy  a  wall  and  ditch, 

rected  hy  G.  Schoning  and  S.  Th.  Thor-  gard  is   a  place  of  no  simigth. 

lar lus,  appeared  in  «l  vols.,  folio,  at  Copen-  manufactures  are  on  a  small  seal 

hagen  ( I /77— rtt).    The  continuation  hy  expenditures  of  the  court  and    n 


iiana  ((jltickHtailt,  17  Ti,  4to.).    (Aee  our  covcrp<l  with  vineyards,  and  valle; 

article  Scandinavian  Ijiteraiure.)    A  long  out  in  i*om-tiel<lii.      The  Solitude 

accoiuit  of  8norn>  Hturlasoii  is  to  be  found  Stuttganl,  is  a  beautiful  country  res 

in  \Vlieaton*s  llixtory  of  the  Northmen,  of  tiie  Hovereigii. 

page  !)H  etseq.ot'the  American  e<lition.  Sttr  [hordeolum) ;  a  little    tun 

STi'TTr.Ri>u,STAMMERiFiu,  or  Hbsita-  tlie    eyelids*,  reitcmMing   a    barley 

Tio:«  OF  SpRRcH,  an*  teniis  implyinff  an  in-  The  stye  is  strictly  only  a  little  bile,' 

temiirtetl  urtk*ulation,  acconipaiiied  gene-  pn>jectH  from  the  edsre  of  the  f 

rally  with  more  or  less  of  straining  and  mostlv  near  tlic  great  ansle  of  tl 

<listortion    of  leature.      If  owing   to  a  This  little  tumor  is  of  a  aark  rM 

vicious  cnnfuniiatjon  of  the  tongue,  or  much  inflain«tl,  and  a  great  deal 

other  organ  of  spet'ch,  it  is  incural>le;  iminful  than  might  be  expected,  co 

but  when  rm'rely  spasmodic,  the  cure  is  ing  its  small  size.  The  latter  cireurr 

powibie,  and  sometimes  easy.     In  some  is  partly  owing  to  the  TebemeDce 

cases,  stuttering  is  n*lif*val>le  at  once,  hy  inflammation    producing    the  sty* 

avoiding  carefully  the  usual  hurried  repe-  partly  to  iIh*  exquisite  sensibility  ai 

tition  ot  tlie  same  syllaMe,  or  by  openuig  sion  of  the  skin,  which  covere  th 

the  mouth,  and  allowing  simple  soimd  to  of  the  eyelids.       On  this  aceoui 

paMi,  when  any  one  ttnU  positkm  threat-  hordeolwn   ver}'   often  excites  fi*v 

ens  to  iN'come  MiaxriKwIirally  permanent  rrstlesmnow  m'dcnrtttr,  irritablo  or 

Should  It  vise  from  the  attemfH  m  sfieak  tions :    it  f iip|Hinites  shtwly  and 

being  maile  while  drawing  in  tlic  breath,  fi*ctly  ;   and,  when   Mippiinite«l,   I 

it  nmy  lie  avoiih^l  by  tiliinK  tlie  chest  well  tendency  to   iNirX.     'I  ne  stye  fnt 

before  Itegmnirig  to  f<|M>ak.^   A  scali*  of  exception  to   the   s^nenil  rule,   tl 

artiiMilate  soumlt*,  or  tal>ltM>f  artirulati«m!S  lN*.st  tiKMle  in  which  inflammatory 

Willi  minute  directions  as  to  the  prf»per  ings  can  eml,  is  n*0olution  ;  fi)r,  wh 

position  «»f  the  organs  in  producing  the  it  extmds  so  de<i»ly  as  to  destmv 

%  *  A  V*                                                                              ■                                                        ft*S*                             *  ■                                       •■•                                         a                                                                  ..■ 


djtferent  srsindH,  niiy.  likfwise,  in  some    tin'  celhilor  siilista'nce,  the   littk* 

'fill  to  th«'  patient.  can  never  lie  resolved,  or  only  imr 

J^TiTTtiARii,  or  Sn-TTuiRT  ;  capital  of     ly  s«».     Thw  event,  ind<*ed,  would 


instaiiCfti,  pnivv  u^iefiil  to  the*  patient. 


ilie    kingili»m    of  \VurtrmlN*rg,  on   the  l»e  hurtful,  since  there  woiikl  still  i 

small  river  Nesi'nlMirh ;  |iki.   !I^    IT  K. ;  birhind  a  gn-ater  or  smaller  |Kirt 

lat  4i^^  4«i'    N. :  thirty-five  mikn  si>uth-  dead  cellular   membrane,  whicK 

eort    of    (Vinnilie,   out*    hundred    and  or  later,  niiffht  bring  on  a  renevral 

sixti*«'n  n«»rth-west  of  Miinich;   fioinila-  st}e,  in  the  sonif  place  as  bi*fbre,  < 

tk»n  in   lt^J7,  *J^2^ilW;  with  the  military  lieromt*  convertnl    into  a  hard,  ir 

and  rtranircrs,  :U;CIO.     It  is  situated  in  a  iMNly,  detitrniing  the  t*i!ge  of  the  f 
valley,  two  mik*s  fn>m  thr  Neckar,  and  is        Sttlr,  frtmi  •n  >«»,  originally  i 

divided  into! hre<>  I mns,  the  town  iim|M>r,  stnmn'nt  with  which  the  ancients 

two  siilMiriis  odiacent  ti»  each  otlier,  and  a  on  honl  suliitances,  came  afterwi 

sefiarate  sulMirh,  ralk^l   Ksnlingen.     TIm*  signify  the  peculiar  way  of  ex|>rr> 

town  |in>|M'r  is  iKully  Iniiit,  the  streetn  lie-  ihiHight  or  i«lea    in    langiiagi*    or 

ing  ruuTow,  and  th«'  hmiw-s  fnipiently  of  Thoufiht  strivi's  fiir  maiiifestaiinn 

wo(mI  :  the  siilNjrfw  havi*  a  iMiiiT  appear-  riMwt  •*fr«»etiial   instrument  in    Ian 

ance,  jMuticuUriy  that  of  FMinsiMi,  which  The  ol>j«vt  of  language  ia  to  give 

contains  the  royal    pokce,  g^innasium,  curate  picture  of  the  thoughtt   < 

harrvcks,    and    oUmt    publk*    buiklings.  speaker  to  the  penion  addnMed. 

IV  palace  is  a  aoble  Mnicture,  atuated  it  roiiM  varv  with  the 
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■  «k«i  Id.  It  ihould  alwajrs,  cuaBngtlietheoiy  ofinrle.  Itfidbprop- 
Wf  De  the  mtiml  product  of  a  erly  under  the  heed  of  a  diaquiaUion  oo 
owB  Bwid ;  and  whenthougfata  are  logic.  BeanQr  of  atyle  conaiBta  in  kar- 
HUira^  th^  can  be  eaaily  ezproaa-  monioua  ezpreBsioiL  an  easy  flow,  and  a 

€De  imo  baa  the  ricbea  of  a  cuki-  he^py  connexion  or  ideas ;  in  the  avoid- 
lai^aage  at  hia  command.  A  atyle  ance  of  ^very  thing  which  can  offend 
■MBOii  wluch  betrays  the  eflfect  of  ^ood  taste  and  decorum ;  in  the  use  of 
on  li  ahfaya  disaneeable :  and  the  miageiy  fitted  to  strike  and  gratify  the 
ao  tbe  more  penect  is  the  imita-  iina^nation,  &c.  The  two  chief  branch- 
It  IB  body  without  spirit,  the  cov-  es  of  style  are  those  ofprose  and  poetry. 
of  the  pupa  without  the  butterfly  (See  these  articles.)  The  ancient  rheto- 
u  Hie  ttudy  of  the  style  of  others  ricians  speak  of  a^fenta  diundi  trniUy 
I  of  adnuitage  only  aa  it  ahows  the  mediwn,  etsMimt^  or  a  lower,  middle,  and 
noQ  between  their  thoughts  and  higher  stvle.  No  work,  however,  neces- 
mamier  of  ezpreaiion.  The  first  sarily  fidls,  fix>m  beginning  to  end,  under 
ilB  of  a  good  style  is  clear  and  in-  either  of  these  heiuls.  Style  must  sink 
dent  tboughL  Some  have  even  or  rise  with  the  thoughts  and  feelinas  ez- 
ered  it  the  only  thing  necessary ;  pressed.  The  various  relations  of  life, 
ia  m  foing  too  nr.  There  is  a  cer-  and  the  various  modes  and  subjects  of 
oehimGar skill  required,  to  find  tbe  communication,  render  tlie  division  of 
qfrifw  of  a  thought  in  a  language  prose  into  various  kinds  of  style  necessa- 
18  the  common  means  of  commu-  ly.  Thus  we  have  the  didactic  style,  the 
B  aniaiig  millions  of  people,  all  style  of  business,  the  epistolary,  the  his- 
ag  in  character  and  curcunistances ;  torical  style,  and  the  various'  oratorical 
;  wouU  be  mere  loss  of  time  for  styles.  Stvle  began  early  to  be  cultivated. 
€De  to  attempt  to  acquire  this  by  Among  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  con- 
m  cqwrienoe,  for  which  ho  may  fined  Sieraselves  almost  entirely  to  ora- 
tre  a  flood  opportunity  ;  but,  unless  torical  expression,  Aristotle,  Demetrius 
xfuireQ,  even  the  most  highly  gifted  Phalereus,  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus, 
6la  can  produce  but  an  imperfect  Henuogenes,  and  Longinus;  among  the 

Tina  cucumatance,  tliat  wo  speak  Romans,  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  are  the 

rile  ibr  othen ;  that  our  expression,  principal  writeis  on  style. 

m  rounds  ouraelvefl^  is  tlie  effect  Sttle,  in  the  arts.     Style,  or  mode 

n^iti  whilat,  aa  reapects  others,  it  is  of  representation,  in  the  arts,  depends  on 

aS  to  become  the  cause  of  thought,  tbe  character  of  tlie  artist,  tlie  subjects, 

bi1m£I|  the  chiefreaaon  for  studying  the  art  itself  the  materials  used,  the  ob- 

Bttlf  however,  we  must  repeat,  ject  aimed  at,  &c.    The  style  varies  in 

be  moat  important  means  for  be-  different  periods :  thus  wo  have  the  ante- 

g  deer  to  otliers,  is  to  be  clear  to  Greek,  or  old  Oriental  style,  in  which  tlic 

raft    To  excel  in  writing  or  speak-  pjowerful  and  colossal  prevails ;  tlio  clas- 

lo  eacel  in  music,  painting,  architec-  sical  or  antique  style  of  tlie  Greeks  and 

nMheoMticai  &C.,  original  talent  is  Romans  (see  ^nUque),  and  tlie  style  of 

it  tluiig  ncceaaary ;  yet  study  is  in-  Christian  art  (the  romantic  or  modem 

BiMn,  and  without  it,  hanUy  any  style).    It  is  influenced  by  differences  of 

aa  eonU  be  made  in  the  various  national  character.     Thus  we    have  a 

MB  of  human  activity.    Tlic  col-  German,  Italian,    French,  and  English 

experienee    of   many    furnishes  style  or  school.     The  effect  of  tlie  na- 

plsa  ftr  a  theonr  of  style  as  well  as  tional  character  is  [Muticularly  apfwrent  in 

ej  ait  I  but  thia  theory  will  be  of  certain  arts,  e.  g.  painting  or  inusic.    The 

\  cm  to  him  who  has  the  main  national  style  also  has  its  periods ;  at  one 

of  dear  and  just  thought  One  time  aims  partlculariy  at  the  sublime  or 

genera]  rules  of  style  is  to  be  great,  at  otner  times  strives  after  the  beau- 

I  penpieuity  allows;  thou^  tiful,  the  pleasing  and  graceful ;  as  Winck- 

me  eieeptiona,  particularly  m  elmann  has  obaerved  in  respect  to  the 

■e  cif  paUie  neakmg,  in  which  it  Greek  plastic  art.    The  style  varies,  too, 

■  BeeerauTtoowelllongon  impor-  with  tne  character  of  the  individual 
Ina^iaoraBr  to  afford  the  hearer  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
Id  eumpiehend  them  fully.      In  style  which  proceeds  mmi  the  nature  of  the 

tdMve  eve  very  few  exceptions  to  subjects  to  which  the  genius  of  the  artist 

liOfpealeonw           >f  thought,  inclines  him,  and  his  mode  of  represent- 

h  flMMBnil  to  a  floou  Mjie,  does  not  ing  those  subjects.    The  latter  is  called 

la  be  pertiealmy  treated  of  in  dis-  more  paiticubrly  tnohner.     The  manner 


or  weak :   fcn:  x  m 


*yfe,  in  «•  prr.c 

^JififJk.  wad  'j^r*.    -afRai-v 
m»  njiuy.r.    Th^  v'.r^ 

boo,  f^.nkfv/c^t  r.v  :2 

MnunL  t  pbucr.   t 

Tb^  vararj*:!*  bnzr::^*  '.€  la  in  ^y.  ik? 

*arh  in  |Kr;iiiar  «7>  :  *.   £. 

XB  mui^.  is^  mn*iL  oc^r*.  m&rer:  «n 


frnxi-  Oii  aod  \£i 

and  EpvdL  yi>»^  t-jt:*.*  »  r:»*  rt-WzxiiwlieuL 

rJaiBdmr.  ^oL  i.  pa2»  :£&.  ?t?i  :  t  V'^cc  vrvriax  »  Heaod, 
STTLiTts  from  r^.-i.-«-tL2Eis:  jcl^*^  iS?  3i.-X3&^  :c  O-^ws;^  lad  TheCH,ar^ 
mmti  roiioiMam .  TVe  s>3«c  SEr.iJir  r:r££X  ^'  rcMrs.  :c'  Er»^o»  And  NUl 
Misa  of  'M  C&nstaa  riareh  »*r?  airbv  Bj  Pi.Js»w  *i-*  iwrac**  ii^  xn:<brr  of  Ze- 
rka  f  T. .  '^y'.  t-  way  cf  pecCT^ry.  i:*  ir»i  Cr»-«.  Vk*  K*i  Ba  Z«al.  PWr- 
paned  tlK  fTisrser  partoc'tMr  LT«»c4itae  «r.  V>!'r:r7  *^  i'e;*i.,gt-  :  arror^mflo 
top  of  h  .  h  cciuantdb.  Sux:^cc  a  Sjraa  Pi  j<ir»s>  «i:*f  S*r»  :=p=  H>  Kin  to  a  cvmin 
n»ok«  of  th«  tfifa  c«iarT.  icT#c:5<l  :ii«  P.jTs:»=ii.k-^:rir^:c  Ai  v«ionis.KR»- 
inaaDte  method  of  §eif-{orarF.  abiA^  tiSL  <!tc-*  ::■  i  :r4r-;r.  H«r  riiJdmu  hy  Pkl- 
He  tived.  for  nine  y^ax%.  oe  a  ooiunm.  iS*  aa^  i»-ir«?ri.=^  :^  ItfAc^  .  ecjoycd  tbo 
top  of  which  wia§  only  two  eU«  in  drrus>-  b^iocr  vf  ~t:=x  w:-±  J-jpc»r.  and  of  being 
fmoee,  m  the  op«n  air.  titmr  .\nbc«-h.  irrKoi^iSy  ^-cc^e^-yti  wsh  Lup,  kwcauae 
afterwanb  «*hanc<ed  it  ir>r  a  hicfaer  coe.  thify  ar>i  :i>*:r  s>^C2Tr  awu^eil  him  in  the 
and  ax  lencth  for  ooe  K'Tcy  nibicic  and  ce-  wu  w:th  ibf  T.^izsk.  In  i>c-cor  of  ^xyz 
ty  thrw  f^t  in  diam^«r  ix  ti.'p:  wh>«  be  b^nelL  ::  wa?  rrr^^^c.  rhat  the  pnb 
j4epc  he  kaned  asainA  a  *irjei  of  balu»-  j^khxaI  «w-*ar  bv  tut.  A-^>mlin|r  tu  anoth- 
trade.  ^>n  thn  fiillar  be  remained  tw^nn--  er  pa^Ku^  >. ;'  H-^^r^i.  ^C7\  iired  wi*h  brr 
♦-ijcht  y*«r*,  tUl  hi:*  •it'azh.  in  4ot»  or  4A\  cKikiivii  in  rbe  rvx:-:«  of  Tsitanis.  in  a 
TSe  whole  time  which  he  paMwd  on  the  (^aUoe  of  p.x-k^  «ecian:f?\i  ^  m  the  d well- 
top  of  pilian,  wfcs  about  thin}  -^eren  yean^  inis  of  the  c<hrr  if  iti-*  n^Iinc  there,  or 
It  apfiearn.  however,  that  he  nitt«  haie  in~a  «Ttx:o  rwT:::^  ^•n  roloxnns.  From 
descended  at  tim*^  !*ince  he  cured  the  thi^  n.ick  t«b>u^i  a  c\^id  xream.  which 
Pick  ^ly  htf  touch,  anil  perfiYtoed  sundr\  do  wed  tar  under  's.t  «anh  un»een.  It 
ocher  mirarU^:  wrote  epis'tje^  and  UxJi  w-a*  the  t*c-Js  jjt:'.  of  CKrean.  Nine  cf 
pATt  in  f^^ticaJ  quarrvl*.  The  example  them  tii^^wed  ar<«ind  the  earth,  and  the 
of  thin  Grange  bein£,  who  wa*  canonized  ft^a.  and  then  en'.pcjnl  in:o  the  tenth, 
after  hii*  d««th.  wv  imitated  by  many  which  the  Scy^  dt^KYmWd  to  the  lower 
f^rwHM  in  ?^yria  ami  Palatine:  and  the  refioo^  wh^re  :t  formed  the  celebrated 
runia  rr^Kinued  until  the  l*2th  century*.  St^^ian  pooL  By  ihJ5  the  |:«^  mrotv: 
The  Duiumnairt  df  TKeUo^.  a  modem  an«l  if  any  rxl  riolated  hi^  oath,  he  was 
r'athriiir  wr^fit,  rhi^y  in  defence  of  the  bantfhed'  tn^m  Olympus  itretefccd  out 
R/^jan  rhiirrh.  Km  a  loo^  article  Sh^iie^  klelem.  and  became  overzrown  wab 
rmdj^r^ting  fft.  i^im^«n.  m  an  izucru*  niiHild.  In  th«  $tue  he  remained  a  year; 
ment  in  t>je  hand*  of  the  Creator,  for  the  after  which,  be  Pilfered  other  tonnenei 
e/#nver^K«n  fsf  i^t^.  heathen.     *  Shall  we  for  nine  Teai«.  and,  durinc  thi»  period. 


refiMe  Up  (if^i."  wy.4  the  writer,  -  the  lib-  excluded   from  the  «aciorv  of  the  fodi. 

my  'if  attach  1  Air  th*  rracp  of  rc«rer?ion  St>\  ^-as  onraally  a  riiulet  in  Arcadiiii 

lo  wieh  meaiM  w  he  may  rhor^e  }  "    The  sprincinc  trom  a  hich  rock,  near  the  towi 

artirle  ako  r^iaiM  th«  mirttclea  of  Sl  of  Nonacrvk.    lt»  ^laer  was  cooadend 

^^MTMfMk.  poiaoDous  to  men    and 
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mdadi  and  venels  buret  to  pieces  only  ones  that  have  not  been  mediatiaed. 

(See  MedMxatwu]    The  diets  of  the  cir- 

:a,  or  SwABiA  (id  GermBBjSckwa-  cle  were  comiiionlv  held  at  Ulnif  and  in 

Bof  the  tan  circles  iDto  which  the  time  of  peace  twice  a  year,    Jbutritm 

maxpae  was  divided,  previous  to  Suabia  was  composed  of  the  hereditary 

tDtkm  in  1806.  It  lay  in  the  south-  states  of  the  house  of  Hi^sburg,  compris- 

paitofGermany,  comprising  some  me  Burj^u,  Nellenburg,  the  jirefectontte 

oat  fertile  and  beautiful  parts  of  of  Simbia,  Hohenberg,  the  Brisgau,  Or- 

my,  tnvened  from  south-west  to  tenau,  and  some  towns  and  convents,  oon- 

fll  by  the  Danube.     The  Black  taining  in    all    a   population    of  about 

q.  Y,),  or  Scbwarzwaldy  intersects  170,000 ;  but  these  have  been  renounced 

em  part  of  the  country,  and  the  or  exchanged.  The  kingdom  of  W  Artem- 

Alps  (see  JUps,  Suainan)  stretch  berg  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  com- 

the  interior.    The  circle  of  Sua-  prise  at  present  the  greater  part  of  Sua- 

prisiiig  13,150  square  itiiJes,  with  bia.    The  kingdom  of  Bavana  includes  a 

a  inhflLoitants,  was  surrounded  b^  part  on  the  east  side ;  and  other  portions 

Switzerland,  the  Austrian  tern-  ore  subject  to  tlie  princes  of  Hohenzollem 

tavaria,  Fnmconia,  and  the  cir-  and  Lichtenstein.    (See  Pfister's  HUtory 

to  Rhine.    The  soil  is  fertile,  ihc  o/*iS\ia^ta,and  Leicntlen's  Suabia  under 

the  country  mountauious.    The  thelionums  (both  in  German).    (See  also 

mprised  the  sovereign  bishoprics  our  articles  Gennofij^,  and  HohtnttaufenA  < 

mrg  and  Constance,  the  princely  Sdabian  Alps.    (See  Mjf*,  Suainan.) ' 

dip  of  Elwangeo,  and  the  prince-  Suasian  Poets.    (See  Jmnnesingers,) ' 

of  Kemptcn ;  the  abbeys  of  Sal-  Suada,  or  Suadela  ;  with  the  Greeks, 

ilery  Weinimrten,  Ochsenhauseu,  Peitho,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  whose 

sn,  Inee,  Unperg,  Kaisershcim,  worship  Theseus  is  said  to  l^ave  estab- 

Hirs^  Roth,  Weissenau,  Schusiien-  lished  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  the  union 

ircntbal,  Peterehausen,  Wetten-  of  the  scattered  population  of  Attica  into 

Zweiftlten  and  Gengenbach,  Ne-  one  state.    A  statue  of  tliis  goddess,  made 

Heggbacb,GiitteuzeI],  Rothmun-  by  Praxiteles,  stood  in  AQiens,  in  the 

ndt,  Soflingen,  Isni,  Lindau  and  temple  of  Aphrodite  (VenusV.     She  was 

;  tbe  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg ;  the  represented  as  belonging,  witfi  the  Graces, 

iaie  of  Baden :  the  principalities  to  the  company  of  Venus.    Some  make 

mzoQem  and  Lichtenstein  ;  the  Suada  herself  one  of  the  Graces, 

iates  of  Klettgau,  St&hlingen  aud  Suard,  Jean  Baptiste  Anthony, a  French 

the    Teutonic   commandery   of  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Bcsancon, 

men;  the   counties    {grafschqft)  in  1733,  was  tbe  editor  of  the  /oamaf  4t 

Bgen,    Heiligenberg,    G^ttingen,  Paris,    During  the  revolution,  he  cop- 

]g-Scheer.  Konigsegg,  Ebersteiu,  ducted  a  pubUcation  entitled  ^oweUts 

us,  Bondorf,  Ilohengcroldseck ;  PoUliques,  which,  professing  to  oppose 

lofthe  countsFugger;  thocoun-  democracy,  was  suppresned,  and  he  was 

oidflbipa  of  Trucl^ss  of  VVuld-  forced  to  quit  France.    When  Bonaparte 

be   locdahips  of  Trochtclfingcn,  was  first  consul,  he  returned,  and  became 

I,  WieMDBteig,Ilausen,  Moskirch,  member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  of  the 

',withArgen,Mindelheim,Schwa-  national  institute,  and  perpetual  secretaiy 

lUnddfiDfen,    Justinecn,    E^lo^  of  the  class  of  French  literature.  He  then 

iMD  and  Surg,  witli  Neusickmg-  established  a  journal  called  \he  PubUdsUy 

lb»  thirty-ooe  imperial  free  cit-  which  was  soon  given  up  for  the  Anhivts 

iMbar]g,  Ulm,  E^iingcn,  Reut-  lAiUrairts,  and  tlie   OpuacvUs  PKQaso- 

NwUingen,    Hall,   Ueberllngcn,  phiques.     Suard  was  familiar  with  Eng- 

,  Heilbronu,  Gem&nd,  Memmin-  lish  literature,  and  translated  Robertsojvs 


DCmkelsblJhl,  Biberach,  Ra-  Charles  V,  and  History  of  America,  with 

^  Kempten,  Kaufbeuem,  Weil,  several  other  English  works.    Many  of 

I,    iMijf    Leutkirch,     Wimpfcn,  the  notices  ofEnja^lishrnen  in  the  ^tc^ra^&te 

«  Pfiiumadoii^  Buchhom,  Aalen,  UniverseUt  are  from  his  pen.   See  Garat's 

a  Bucbau,  Orenburg,  Gengen-  Mimoirts   hisUniques   sur  Suard  {iSXiy 

on  the  HammersMich.     Of  He  died  at  Paris  in  1817. 

imenNM  sovereignties,  the  posses-  Subhastatio,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the 

r  the  Wflrtembeiv,  Baden    and  public  sale  of  immovable  property,  to  the 

berg  houses  were  uie  most  exten-  highest  bidder,  as  auction,  in  that  law,  is 

Vfiftembeig^  Baden,  tlie  two  Ho-  the  sale  of  fiio6i7ux^  or  peisonal  properly. 

m  finely  and  lichtenstein,  are  the  Thejua  primi  licih  in  some  countries  air 

KIL  4 
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lowi  the  tint  bidder  at  an  auction  sale  to  of  volatile  ones ;  thus  iron  m  carried  of« 

take  the  article  at  the  highest  price  bid ;  by  sal  aninioiiiac,  in  the  preparation  ofAa 

but  he  must  declare  hia  intenuon  before  Aores  martiaUs^  or  ferrum  amnoniorfiM. 

the  hammer  falls.    The  name  subhastatio  The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vtmtk 

oriffiiuitiMl   from   the  Roman   usage   of  rise  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to  thu 

planting  a  spear  (hoiia)  on  the  B|X)t  where  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  concrela. 

a  imblic  sale  was  to  take  place.  Sublime  Port£.    (See  TWilejf.) 

Subject,  in  philosophy.  (See  Obfect)  SuBoaifATioif     op     Pebjurt.      (Sae 

In  etliirs,  subject  often  designates  a  free  Perjury.) 

agent,  in  contradistinction  to  things  inan-  Subsidies.     With  the  RomanB,  the 

iinaie.     In  music,  the  theme  of  a  fugue  is  third  line    of   troops  {carps  dt  rtasns), 

called  subject     In  |K>litics,  all  the  |>eople  which,  in  case  of  necessitv,  assisted  tha 

who  owe  allegiance  to  a  monarch,  have  two  first,  was  called  substdium.    Henea 

beSin  heretofore  called  the  monarch's  sub-  subsidiary  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cmxiliB 

/ecte,  even  when  his  authority  rested  on  a  ry.    The  substantive  subsiAf  is  used  to 

con:ract  with  tlio  people,  and  his  power  cfenote  the  pecuniary  assistance  afibrded, 

wasjimited.    But  the  French  seem  un-  according  to  treaty,  by  one  govemmeiiC  to 

willing  to  allow  this  name  to  be  af)plied  to  another,  sometimes  to  secure  its  netttrai- 

them  since  the  revolution  of  I8:j0.    The  ity,  but  more  frequently  in  considentkNi 

use  of  the  word  in  ihid  application,  by  the  of  its  furnishing  a  certain    number  of 

minister  Montalivet,  in  the  session  of  Jan-  troops.    SubsiJieSy  or  supplies^  in   Eng- 

uary  4,  ld!)3,  caused  much  excitement  in  land,  also  denotes  the  money  granted  by 

the    chamber    of  deputies,    and   minis-  parliament  to  the  government, 

ten)  have  since  avoided  it.    Those  per-  Substa.'vce  (^u&tonfia),  in  a  philoaofib- 

sons  who  ai;^  under  the  sway  of  a  rcpub-  ical  sense,  is  contradistinguished  to  i 

lie,  without  partici|>ating  in  all  the  rights  dent^  and  signifies  that  which  exisiB  i 

of  those  in  whom  the  sovereignty  rests,    i>endeiitly  and  unchangeably ;  whilst 

are  also  called  subjects.     Thus  Hamburg  dent  denote  s  the  changeable  phenomena 

calls  the  inhabitauis  of  Ritzebiittel  sub-  in  substance,  whether  these  phenomena 

jeets.  are  necessary  or  casual,  in  which  latter 

Subjective,  and  Subjcctivitt.    (See  case  they  arc  called  accidents^  in  a  na>- 

OKecLf  rower  sense.    The  relation  of  accident  to 

Sublimate,  CoaaosivE.  (SeeJIfercury,  substance  is  called  the  relation  of  inha- 

vol.  yiii,  p.  421.)  rence,  and  corresponds  te  the  loncal  ra- 

Sublimation  ;    a  process   by    which  lation  of  subject  and  predicate  ;  because 

volatile  sulistaiices  are  raised  by  heat,  and  the  sulistance  is  the  sunject,  to  which  ars 

again  condensed  in  a  solid  form.    This  assi^ed  the  qualities,  states  and  rebdoiif 

chemical    process    differs     from    evap-  as  predicates:  sulMtance  itself  ia  the  et- 

oration  only  in  being  confined  to  solid  sencc,  which  is  cafmble  of  these  phenom- 

sul^ances.     It  is  umially  performed  either  ena,  and,  ui  spite  of  these  changes,  le- 

fiir  the  purpos»  of  purifymg  certain  sub-  mains  the  name.    Some  schoolmen  gavt 

sranccs,  and  disengaging  tliem  from  ex-  the  name  of  sulwtance  to  that  in  wnick 

traiieous  matters,  or  el^  to  reduce  them  exists  our  ideal  of  fierfection  ;  others  to  • 

into  vapor,  and  c^mibine  them  under  that  thing  which  exists  through  itself  and  ftr 

form.  As  all  finidsare  volatilized  by  heat,  itself.  Leibnitz  rails  substance  that  whidi 

and  consequently  cafMible  of  being  se|>a-  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  chaniea 

raved,  in  most  cases,  from  fixed  maners,  In  natural  science  and  in  common  File, 

so  various  solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a  substance   is  used  to  designate  materkl 

similar  treatment.     Fluids  are  said  to  dis-  l)eings,  esficcially  simple,  inorganic  bodies, 

(i/,  and  solids  to  sublime,  though  some-  and  the  fundamental  constituents  ofor- 

times  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  c:anic  bodies ;  e.  g.    a  liquid  substamee. 

same  o|»eration.     If  the  subliming  matter  But  every  Ful>stance   which  falls  withia 

coiicretrs  into  a  solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  com-  the  scope  of  our  obser\'ation,  if  we  under- 

monly  called  a  sublimate ;  if  into  a  |K)w-  stand   by  substance  that   which    ia  uo- 

dery  form,  Jlowers.    The  princi|>al  sul>-  changeable  in  its  phenomena,  is  only  a 

iec!s  of  tills  operation  an',  vohitite  alka-  relative  one ;  i.  e.  is  such  only  in  respect 

line  salts ;  neutral  salts,  comiKMed  of  vol-  to  somo  othcre,  and  is  not  iinconditiOD- 

atile  alkali  and  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac ;  ally  independent,  but  must  be  conceived 

the  salt  of  amiicr,  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  dependent  ufwn   one  original   cauae  of 

mercurial     iireparatious,    and     sulphur,  things.    In   contradistinction  to  the  rdm- 

Bodies  of  themselves  not  volatile,  are  fre-  live  substance,  therefore,  we  speak  of  o^ 

qiieiitly  made  to  sublime  by  the  mixture  solute   aubstance,    aa    the    one   originil 
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of  «D  diinyi ;  and  the  relation  of  parent  crystak,  m^ich  posBem  a  sharp 
r  to  the  fbnner  has  been  variouBly  taste,  and  powerfully  readen  tincture  of 
9dm  Spinoza  has  treated  particu-  turnsole.  It  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol 
die  one  abaoiute  substance,  and  and  water.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alka- 
li infiniCe  thought  and  infinite  hcs  and  oxides.  The  succinates  of  pot- 
B  as  insepaFable  attributea.  ash  and  ammonia  are  crystallizable  and 
rairmrs.  (SeeAbam.)  deliquescenL  That  ofsoda  does  not  attract 
nTOTioiTi  in  the  civil  law,  is  the  moisture.  The  succinate  of  ammonia  is 
nent  of  an  heir  to  sura;eed  in  case  useful  in  analysis  to  sefiarate  oxide  of 
■Uure  of  one  previously  apfioint-  iron. 
tho  aecond  person  is  to  succeed  Succory.  (See  Endive,) 
if  the  death  of  the  first,  or  of  his  Sdchet,  Louis  Gabriel,  duke  of  AJbu- 
pdnir  the  inheritance,  the  substi-  fera,  marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Lyons 
I  caDed  dineif  if  the  first  heir  is  in  1770,  entered  the  military  service  at  on 
D  eonToy  the  inheritance  to  the  early  age  (1790),  and  passed  rapidly 
e  or  second  heir.  This  is  a,/Ein-  through  the  inferior  ranks.  In  172^  hie 
vwMubdihiiUm.  {SeePidei  Com-  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
The  former  kind  comprises  the  attracted  the  notice  of  general  Bonaparte, 
nfcifihilipii,  which  is  merely  the  bv  his  courage,  boldness  and  caution. 
nent  of  a  aecond  heir  ui  case  the  He  then  8er\'ed  with  distinction  under 
M  DOC  inherit,  and  the  pupiUary  Mass^na  and  Jouberr,  and  was  one  of  the 
isiiy  which  is  the  appointment  of  most  active  and  successful  of  Na|X)lcou*s 
bj  a  ftther  or  grandfather,  in  the  ffcncrals  in  the  campaigns  of  1805  and 
r  a  minor  child,  over  whom  he  1806.  In  1808,  he  received  the  command 
smal  power,  in  case  the  latter  of  a  division  in  Spain,  and  was  ahnost 
lie  a  minor.  The  mother  cannot  constantly  victorious  till  afler  the  battle 
pupiHaiy  substitution.  The  lat-  of  Vittoria.  His  brilliant  services  in  that 
a,  u  bf  the  death  of  the  minor  country  obtained  him  the  marshars  staff, 
ion  before  the  death  of  the  testa-  and  the  title  of  duke.  AAer  ihe  restore- 
vy  hk  aniving  at  full  age  ;  3.  by  tion,  Siichet  was  created  peer  of  France. 
mal  appointment  ifiiling  to  take  Having  accepted,  under  Napoleon,  a  com- 
L  fagrtiie  withdrawing  of  the  minor  mand  during  the  hundred  days,  he  was 
le  pttTT'**'  power.  The  quasi  de^irived  or  his  seat  on  the  second  resto- 
f  eubatimtion  {nbstituUo  txtmpla-  ration,  but  readmitted  in  1819.  He  died 
e  nfipoimnient  of  an  heir  by  jm-  in  ]8Sk>. 

'  an  idiot  child,  in  case  the  child  Sucking  Fish.  (See  Echtnns,) 
ie  In  ailate  of  idiocy.  If  the  child  SucxLiifo,  sir  John,  a  wit,  courtier, 
1  intervali^  the  parents  are  not  al-  and  dramatist,  son  of  a  knight  of  the 
I  make  anch  substitution  ;  other-  same  name,  was  bom  in  1613,  at  Wit- 
en  tiie  mother  may  do  iL  ham,  in  Middlesex.  He  is  said  to  have 
kiMSiiT  OF  ACuavE,  in  the  higher  spoken  Latin  tluentiy  at  nve  yvnr»<mi, 
fy  !i  the  line  which  determmcs  and  written  it  with  ease  and  elegance 
naetioo  of  the  tangent  with  the  at  nine.  Afler  lingering  some  time  about 
dnt  determines  the  i>oint  where  the  court,  he  was  despatched  u}X)n  his 
Bnteotatbe  axis  prolonged.  travels,  and  served  a  campaign  under 
umy  in  geometiy ;  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
i  of  an  arch.  course  of  which  he  was  present  at  three 
BaaiOH  Pownza.     (See  Poudre  battles  and  several  sieges.    At  the  time 


mimu)  of  the  Scotch  war.  sir  John  raised  a  troo]> 

mc  Acio  ;  an  acid  derived  from  of  horse  for  the  king's  service,  who  be- 

Intion  of  amber.    By  adding  one  liaved  so  badly  in  the  field  as  to  disgrace 

mtofnilphuricacid,  diluted  with  both  themselves  and  their  commander, 

weiglitorwater,  the  yield  of  acid  is  An  abortive  attempt  to  effect  the  escape 

■ed.  The  acid,  beinff  dissolved  of  the    earl    of  Strafibrd,  confined    in 

r,  and  filtered,  is  to  he  saturat-  the  Tower  under  articles  of  impeach- 

nh  or  aoda,  and  Ijoiled  with  uicnt  from  the  commons,  implicated  sir 

Hie  aolution  being   filtered,  John  so  seriously,  that  he  thought  it  ad- 

if  lend  ii  added ;  whence  results  vissble  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  died 

bible    auodnate  of  lead ;    from  in  1641.    His  writings  consist  of  Icttera 

hgr  dkention    in  the  equivalent  written  with  ease  and  spirit ;  some  mis- 

of  auqihiiric  acid,  pure  succinic  cellancous    poems  ;    Aglaura,    a    play ; 

'"*     It  it  in  white  trans-  Brennoralt,  a  tragedy;  the  Sad  One,  a 
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10  moKimQ^sucsoL 

trifidjrlqft  irinnipiiiH  i  aad  ibe  GoUiMi  amnr,  under  tbe  kttM',  in  Vpfwr 

a  trigi-«ofno^.  nmae  it  nacenanr  for  Sucre  to  reer 

811C&B,  Antonio  Jom  da,  was  bom  iu  and  return  to  Caflao.    In  8t|icennbei 

1798»  at  Cumana,  in  Vanaauela.    He  waa  era!  BoUrar  made  bis  public  entr 

adralod  at  Caraoaai  and  entered  tbe  ar-  LiaM^  baving  obtained  penniBNoo 

mgr  in  1811,  wbera  be  eenrod  witb  credit  tbe  CokMubian  goremnient  to  pro 

imder  tbe  ordera  of  the  celebrated  Miran-  tbe  war  in  Peru,  and  was  imroei 

di.     Ailerwardi  be    became    &Torably  inreeted  witb  supreme  autbohr|r  ii 

known  for  actfriq^t  inteUigence  and  oour-  taiy  and  political    aiTaiia.     Of  c 

re,  under  Piar,   the    mulatto    aeneraL  general  Sucre  now  became  only  sec 

rom  1814  to  1817,  Sucre  senred  in  the  command  of  tbe  bberatina  amij,  o 

of  tbe  army,  and  displayed  tbe  zeal  ing  of  10,000  men,  aasembled  at  H 

talent  which  characterizod  him.     lu  preparatory  to  romnieucing  otTenst 

1819,  be  bad  attained  tbe  rank  of  briga-  orations.    But  aAor  the  battle  of 

dier-genersl,  and  was  one  of  tbe  coin>  cained   by  the   patriots  August  5, 

BBSsionere  appointed,  after  the  battle  of  oolivar  quitted  the  army,  and  w 

Bcjaca,  to  neaociate  a  suA>ension  of  boa-  Lima,  to  attend  to  aflairs  on  tbe 

tiraes   with  Morilla      Subaequontly   to  leaving  the  prosecution  of  tbe  wai 

tbii,  be  received  tbe  command  of  a  divis-  Sucre.      In  the  arduous    and  nu 

ion  sent  fipom  Bogota  to  assist  the  province  movementji  which    ioUowetl,  Sucr 

ofGuayai|uiL  He  met  with  a  severe  check  i^yed  the  skill  of  a  consummate  g^ 

at  Huacbi,  but  auoeeeded,  late  in  tbe  year  The  scene  of  opcnitions  was  the  1 

1891,  in  ooneluding  an  armistice    with  taiiioui  region   of  Peru.    It  wss 

Aymeheb,  tbe  royalist   general,   which  sary  that  he  should  march  and  co 

waa,  in  its  efieeOH  equivalent  to  a  victory,  march,  for  the  upacc  of  two  montbi 

It  enabled  tbe  Peruvian  division,  under  this  difficult  ground,  in    the  fiice 

Santa  Cruz,  to  form  a  junction  with  tbe  much  su|>erior  army,  commanded 

CohMnbiana.    Hostilities  recommenced  in  ablest  royalist  genends  in  America, 

February,  1693,  and  tbe  united  armies  aim  it  was  to  cut  off  his  resource 

were  so  fortunate  aa  to  aehieve  tbe  deci-  reduce  him  without  tbe  hazard  of 

aive  victory  of  Picbiacha,  May  94, 1899,  tie.    But  the  impatience  of  the  troi 

wbicb  waa  inunedialalylollowed  by  tbe  each  side  brought  on  a  general  ei 

capitulation  of  Quito.    This  brilliant  sue-  nient  in  the  field  of  Ayacucho,  DecH 

oea  fixed  tbe  public  attention  upon  Su-  tbe  moKt  brilliant  ever  fought  in 

ere,  and  raised  expectations  of  his  foture  America.  Both  armies  consisted  of  v 

eminenoe,  wbicb  tbe  event  folly  justified,  troops,  well  appointed    and  disci] 

Meanwhile  Bolivar  bad  proceeded  to  the  who   fought    witb    undaunted    co 

aoatb,  at  the  bead  of  a  laraearmy  destined  The  battle  resulted  in  tbe  capture 

ID  act  against  tbe  Snanisn  forces  in  that  viceroy  La  Sema,  and  the  loss  o 

qiafter;  and,  in  Jaly,  1889,  bad  an  inter-  of  the  royahsts  in  killed  and  wm 

9imm  with  fbe  proleeleff,  ^n  Martin,  at  and  on  the  sam^  daj  general  Cai 

GuayaouiL     Early  in  18X1,  Sucre  was  with  die  rest  of  the  armv,  comprin 

despaaeoed  to  LioM  as  Ool(»mbian  envoy,  teen  general  officers  and  nearly  40C 

accompanied  by  an  auxiliary  Colombian  in  all,  surrendered  tbemselvea  prisoi 

anny  of  3000  men.    Lima,  having  been  war,  by  capitulation.    Sucre  pnNnp 

left  noprotected,  at  this  time,  by  tbe  de-  lowed  up  this  glorious  victory,  ai 

partnre  of  Sanu  Cruz   to  reduce    tbe  troom  entered  Cuzco  on  the  12tb  < 

aoutbetn  provinoes,  was  retaken  by  Can-  cemoer  in  triumph.     As  OUueta, 

lerac,  ana  abandoned  by  tbe  president,  small  iKxly  of  n>yaliMts  in  Upfier  P« 

Riva-Aguero,  and  the  Peruvian  congrfas,  fused  t(»  oompW  with  tbe   teniis 

June  iC  1893.     Hereupon  Sucre  waa  ap-  capitulation    of'^  Ayacucho,   Sucn 

pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  obliged  to  march  upou  Puuo,  whi 

and, a  few  days  afierwards,  supreme  mihta-  entered  in  February,  and  tlience  or 

ry  cbieC  with  DO  were  almost  uidimited.  He  od  U)  Chuquisaca.    The  death  of  < 

retired  to  Callao,  wbicb  was  investinl  by  ta,  w1m>  was  killed  in  A|iril,  in    1 

tbe  ro^ralisls,  until  tbe  auccemes  of  Santa  fray  with  his  own  tntopit,  aoroiuti 

Cruz  m  the  aouth  obliired  Caiiterac  to  the  delivery  of  Tpfwr  Peru.     Tnu! 

evacuate   Lima,  July   17,    lK2:i.    Sucre  ular  guvemnM*nt    could   be  <iitab 

then  defermined  to  place  binwif  at  the  Sucn*,  of  cniin«e,  remaiui  d  in  tin* 

beskd  of  an  expeditiou  aent  against  Are-  cisi^  of  authority  nu  supn'm*'   rhio 

quipa,  and  to  eooperata  witb  Santa  CruaL  he  HiiuinontMl  u  rouin^'VM  to  txr^t-nt 

Bat  ibe  total  doMnatioa  af  tbe  patriot  s|>*-«*dily  tut  nii;;)ii  bi,  r.  ('j.itinlx 
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wiwllMr  Upper  Peru  ahould  be  capitulatkni  of  the  Penirianfl  under  gen- 

I  lo  Lower  Peru,  or  to  Buenoe  end  La  Mar,  Feb.  9^  1829.    Sucre  be- 

A^fM^  or  fom  a  republic  by  itaelC    The  came  a  member  of  die  constituent  con- 

cnMtitaent  coogreflB  decreed,  Auguiit  11,  sreas  of  1890,  and,  on  his  return  to  Quito 

IflBS^to  Anna  new  republic,  bjr  the  name  finom  that  body,  was  aaBasainated  in  the 

of  ArfMsi  and  to  calf  the  capital  by  the  neighborhood  of  Paste,  in  June,  18^ 

■aw  of  AoT,  m  whom  the  government  whetlier  by  private  enemies  among  the 

waa  wnad  Ibr  the  time  being,  with  the  Pastusos,  or  b^  the  instigation  of  some  of 

tido  of  '  captain-general  and  grand-mar-  his  political  rivals,  is  not  ascertained.    It 

ihal  of  Ajracueha**    The  congress,  hav-  probably  was  the  act  of  some  of  the  Pas- 

hig  ooBcited  Bolivar  to  prepare  a  funda-  tusos,  who  remembered  the    severities 

■mlil  code  Ibr  Bolivia,  dissolved  itself,  which  the  Colombian  armyinflicted  on 

ObL  6^  1835.    The  new  consress  assem-  them  in  the  campaign  of  loS£2,  under  the 

UBd  lo  leoeiva  it,  May  25, 1896.    Sucre  orders  of  Sucre. 

dian  laaigned  the  discretionary  |X)wcr,  SuDERMAifivLAND.    (See  Sweden,) 

wUeh  ho  bad  exercised  hitherto;  but,  Sueaborg,  or  Sweaboro  ;  the  northern 

euBlraij  to  his  expressed  wish,  and  con-  Gibraltar;  a  fortress  of  Russian  Finland, 

Mty,  probaUVy  to  his  real  desire,  he  was  on  the  ^If  of  Finland ;  three  miles  south 

dsttsa  president  of  Bolivia,  under  the  of  Helsingfors  ;  population,  exclusive  of 

Hwooasdtutkm.   How  far  apprehensions  the  garrison,  3500.    The  harbor  is  capa- 

flf  iho  auxiliary  Colombian  army,  still  re-  blc    of  containing  seventy   men-of-war, 

'  *       in  Upper  Peru,  influenced  this  easily  defended  "by  battenes  that  sweep 

of  the  electors,  we  do  not  know;  the   chaiuiel  fonning  tlie  only  entrance 

SncTC^  reluctance  to   assume   the  for  large  ships.    It  is  formed  by  several 

wems  to  have  been  sincere,  small  islands,  of  which    tbe  princifial, 

it  was  constantly  persisted  in  by  called    Margoe,    contains    tlic   arsenals, 

[  ended  in  his resigningthe oflice,  docks,  basins,  and  mapzincs  for  fitting 

raCuming  to  Colombia.    The  influ-  out  or  repairing  men-oi-war. 

of  die  revolution  at  Lima,  in  Janua-  Suetonius.     Coins  Suetonius    Tron- 

ijy  1887,  when  the  Colombian  troops  there  quillus,  a  Roman  writer,  bom  of  a  ple- 

ovBtncnod  the  government  of  bolivar,  beian  family,  flourished  obout  100  A.  D. 

■ddw  people  trampled  under  foot  the  Little  is  known  of  the  circuint>tances  of 

Brihtal  cone,  was  of  course  felt  in  Bo-  his  life.    He  distinguished  himself  as  an 

But  Sucre  endeavored  to   guard  advocate,  obtained  the  irihuneKhip  through 

the  example  being  followed  in  the  uifluence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and 

and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  was  appointed  secretai^'  Imagistcr  epiiio- 

t  SBRiiances  to  the  new  govern-  larum)  to  the  emperor  Adrian. .   From  on 

of  P^niy  of  his  determination  to  expression   of  Spartian   in   his  Life  of 

a  strict  neutrality.    This  did  not  Adrian,  we  learn  that  Suetonius  lost  this 

imsssincsD  and  disturbances  from  place,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 

_  np^  which  eventuate<l  in  a  sen-  the  cmjircss  Sabina ;  but  tlio  })articulan« 

inmneetion,  and    ~         '  "       ^^'      '*"  '  ' /^-^.t  . 

la  which  he  was 

lost  an  arm.    If  his  resolution  Twelve  Ceesurs, 

afaesdy  been  taken,  tliese  events  GrammariunssHlietoricians  and  Poets,  arc 

have   served    to  hasten  his    dc-  yet  extant.    The  former  work  gives  an  in- 

whh  that  of  the  auxiliary  Colom-  teresting  account  of  the  private  life  nnd 

ly,  which  took  place  in  August,  personal  character  of  the  iwt;U'o  first  Ko- 

lUBif  in  ooosequeoce    of  some  hostile  man eni|>crorH,  from  Julius Ctesar  to Donii- 

■miMSUts  of  tne  anti-Colombian  party,  tian,  and  is  of  gn^ot  value  to  us  fn>m  the 

■iid  bgr  general  Gamarra,  from  Peru,  light  which  it  throws  on  domestic  manners 

WtHlfilllMniTi"g  this  reverse  in  Bolivia,  and  customs.   T)ie  best  orlitinns  of  Sueto- 

M  soon  threw  a  new  field  of  distinc-  nius  are  those  of  Pitiscus  f  1714),  Hurmann 

in  tbe  way  of  Sucre,  in  the  war  (1736),  Oudendorp  (1751),  Wolf  (1802), 

DOW  broke  out  between  Peru  and  and    Baumgarten-Cnisius    (1816    scu.). 

He  was  made  commander  of  There    is    an    English     translation    by 

Colombian  army  of  the  south,  and  Thompson. 

1  chief  of  toe  southern  deimrt-  Sueur,  L^.    (See  Lesucur,) 

of  the  Colombian  republic,  and  Suevi;  the  general  name  of  a  number  of 

U  the  tioope  in  the  series  of  military  united  tribes,  who,  l)etbre  the  Christian  era, 

uyuiatiniM  wUch  terminated  in  the  battle  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Cennanv. 

o^Tkrouii  and  tiie  humiliating  defeat  and  The  Uermunduri,  Semnones,  Lombanu^ 

4» 
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AngleBy  VmtMk^  DtgyaJiMii,  Rogii  ind  acid  ahr,  whether  arking  firom  miiiei^  Ihna- 

Herutt,  were  the  moit  imporumt,  at  leait  k^hia,  or  vats  of  fermemiiig  liquor,  fk^ 

the  most  known.    In  davd  time,  thej  vital  powers  become  more  apeedily  •>- 

advanced  to  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  tinct. 

Tacitus  says  that  their  name  was  derived  SurraAOAits.     (See   BMofs,  voL  ii, 

from  die  cue  in  which  they  tied  their  p.  115.) 

hair.     In    the  great  migration    of  the  SurFEAOicrM    (Latin  for  sole; 

noitbem  nations,  the  Suevi  joined  the  the  English  suffragt),  with  the  R 

Alans,  entered  Oaul,  and,  in  400,  Spain,  signified  particularly  the  vote  which 

After  the  Vandals  had  gone  to  Afirica,  the  rv  Roman  citizen  had  a  right  to  mve  in 

Suevi  spread  as  ftr  as  Portugal.    The  tne  comUioj  in  regard  to  the  iutroduciioB 

Visigoths  overcame  them  entirely  in  586,  or  abolition  of  laws,  the  appointment  la 

and  their  empire  and  name  disappeared  offices,  or  any  similar  business.    Thecki- 

from  Spanish  history.    Those   or  them  zens  assembled,  on  such  occasions,  in  the 

who  remained  in  Germany  were  the  an-  Campus  MarUuSf  every  one  in  his  csnm- 

cestora  of  the  present  Suabians.  ry,  which  proceeded  in  its  turn  to  the 

Subs,  a  city  of  Ecypt,  on  the  borders  ovife,the  place  assigned  for  voting.   At  the 

of  Arabia  (km.  39^  Sis'  E. ;  Ut.  39^59^  N.l  entrance  there  were  small  bridges,  tipoii 

is  remarkable  for  its  situation  at  the  nortn  which  certain  pennons  {dirihUans)  gave 

end  of  the  Red  sea,  and  on  the  south  bor-  them  small  ballots ;  if  a  new  law  was  lobe 

der  of  the  isthmus  to  which  it  gives  name,  introduced,  two  ballots,  one  with  the  Isttsn 

It  was  formeriy  a  flourishing  mart,  beinff  U.  R.  (Uti  rorcu.  Let  it  be  as  proposadl 

at  once  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  other  with  the  letter  A.  Mhlifiis,  1 

India,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  number-  leave  it  as  it  is) ;  or,  if  an  officer  was  to 

less  pilgrims,  who,  from  various  parts  of  be  choeen,  as  many  balloto  were  giveo  as 

the  Turkish  empire,  resorted  to  Mecca,  there  were  candidates.  The  majority  thHi 

The  assemblage  of  these,  though  the  sta-  decided. 

tionary  popul^ion  was  never  uurge,  pro-  Sufism  ;    the    pantheistic    niystieim 

duced  an  immense  crowd.    When  Nie-  of  the  East,  which  strives  for  the  highsa 

buhr  was  there,  Suez  appeared  to  him  as  illumination  of  the  mind,  the  most  psr- 

populous  as  C^ro.  Since  that  time,  it  has  foct  calmness  of  the  soul,  and  the  uoioa 

matly  declined,  in  consequence  both  of  of  it  with  God,  by  an  ascetic  lifo,  and  the 

me  diminution  of  the  generol  trade  of  the  subjugation  of  the  appetites.    Thia  fiao- 

Red  sea,  and  of  the  concourse  to  Mecca,  theism,    clothod    in  a  mystico-religiuw 

It  also  sustained  great  injury  from  the  garb,  has  been  professed,  since  the  nimh 

French.     The  population  is  now  only  and  tenth  centurieH,  by  a  sect  which  at 

about  500.  Suez,  though  a  maritime  place,  present  is  gaining  adherents  continually, 

is  so  situated  that  vesseb  cannot  approach  among  the  more  cultivated  Mohamme- 

nearer  than  two  and  a  half  miles.    The  daiui,  ])articularly  in  Persia  and  India,  and 

surrounding  country  is  a  mere  bed  of  about  twelve  years  ago,  comprehended 

rock,  slightly^  covered  with  sand.     It  is,  80,000  disciplen  in  Pemia,   who  had  n- 

however,  the  clumnel  of  nmch  of  the  trailo  nounced  Molininmpdanisni.    One  of  the 

of  Cairo  to  Ambia  and  India,  and  of  the  most  zcaloiiH  Sufis  isthr  Arabian  Azzed> 

whole  of  that  to  Svria  and  Palestine.     It  din,  \wm  ut  Jeni.salem,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

is  without  walls ;  has  500  stone  houses,  uir>',  whose  woric  Biixls  and  Flowen,  a 

of  which   more  than  one  half  were  de-  moral  allegory,  has  been  tranriated  h\ 

Rtroyed  by  the  French,  and  still  continue  ill  Garcia  de  Tassy  (PariA,  1821).     All  reli- 

ruins.    The  canal  which  formerlv  con-  gious  persons  wiio  live  together  in  a  mo- 

nected  the  culf  of  Suez  with  the  Nile,  is  nastic  way,  devoted  to  an  iiiicetic  life,  aie 

now  choked  up.  calUul  in  the  East  Sufis,     Some  have  de^ 

ScrrrBTBS.    (See  Carthage^  vol.  ii.,  p.  rived  this  wonl  froiii  the  circumsiaBer 

544.)  that  they  dress  in  wool  only ;  but  Joseph 

SurrocATioif.  The  three  ordinary  von  Hammer  (q.  v.)  has  disproved  thii 
RMxles  of  suffocation,  or  death  by  the  in-  derivation,  in  the  Vienna  Journal  of  Ait, 
termption  of  the  breath,  are,  hanging,  Litenituro,theTheatn%&c.(I838,No.5B)» 
drowning,  and  the  respiration  of  fixed  air,  and  maintains  that  the  name  iS^  is  ralal- 
or  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  vnme  result  ed  to  the  Cin^ek  ««^<,  wise,  aind  •ft, 
takes  place  from  either  of  these  cauHos,  clear,  on  account  of  the  mirror  whick 
which  is  described  under  tlie  article  the  S<>(i  rarrieii  as  a  synilml,  as  well  m 
lhroisiinu;>,aiid  the  same  process  is  n^iuir-  to  tht*  Anihinn  .to/i  (pure).  The  Aia- 
•d  for  the  restoration  of  animation.  In  bir.iis  had,  fnnn  tliV  oarliortt  tinicA,  an  li- 
the inalBBes  of  siiflboatkiii   by  carI>onir  r!ii:'i:i':n  ><>  .:  littM)!*  ivligiousconUMapb- 
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Dd  rawiMtifi  Mfitude.  Hence  as  power  (traiMniittDd  by  die  eommimica- 
V  under  the  firai  cali|^  religious  tion  of  tbe  breath  and  mantle V,  to  Abube- 
'pam  were  formed,  wnicb  renounc-  ker  and  Ali,  the  dieciplee  of  the  iwophet 
ry  thing  earthly.  As  the  four  or-  Mohammed  had  said,  indeed,  *^  There  is 
Molinnmedan  sects  established  no  monasticism  in  the  Islam  9*^  but  the 
■ysmns  of  scholastic  philoso-  spirit  ofmonasticism,  which  originally  had 
nd  a  nundier  of  monkish  orders  its  seat  in  India  and  Upper  Asia,  soon 
iip^  in  the  second  century  of  the  penetrated  into  his  religion,  when  the 
,  derout  persons,  perplexed  by  Arabians,  having  become  acquainted  witli 
byrinth  or  discordant  theological  Indian,  Greek  and  Persian  literature,  bc- 
ifli  iband  consolation  in  pious  mys-  gan  to  devote  themselves  to  study  and 
This  was  the  origin  or  (he  Suns,  contemplation.  Thus  originated  the  Mo- 
idea  €f  a  mysticaT  unk>n  of  man  hammedan  ascetics.  But  the  pantheistic 
k>d  (which,  however,  is  not  found-  doctrine  of  the  modem  Sufis,  subscqucnt- 
bs  ooctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  ly  introduced,  agrees  so  remarkably  with 
cording  to  Langles,  Keiske,  Ham-  the  doctrine  of  the  Indian  Vedanto,  that 
ind  HsJcfdm^  is  of  Indian  originj  the  Indian  origin  of  Sufism  cannot  be 
■e  to  ftnadcuin,  simiLir  to  that  or  denied. 

riadan  mysdcs.  The  Sufis  teach  Sugar.  This  important  subetnncc  is  a 
octrine  under  the  images  of  love,  constituent  part  of  a  number  of  plants. 
MooDcation,  fire,  &c.;  and  the  songs  It  is  afibrded  especially  by  the  sugar-cane. 
Is  (q.  v.)y  one  of  the  most  distin-  the  maple,  and  the  beet.  When  the  caui? 
1  SJmi^  which  seem  to  be  Anacre-  is  ripe,  it  is  cut  down,  and  crushed  bf- 
miBB  in  praise  of  love  and  wine,  tween  iron  cylinders,  moved  by  the  steam- 
rather  be  considered  as  setting  engine,  water,  or  animal  strength.  The 
iie  mystic  doctrines  of  his  sect,  juice  is  received  in  a  shallow  trough, 
tlie  dances  of  the  Mohammedan  placed  beneath  the  cylinders ;  whence  it 
have  a  mystic  meaning.  By  the  is  conveyed  into  boilers,  where  it  is  heated 
tbe  Sufis  generally  understand  the  with  lime,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
I  appetite ;  they  acknowledge  no  the  scum  as  it  rises.  After  having  under- 
evuthan  the  durkness  of  the  soul,  gone  considerable  evaporation,  it  is  called 
riitened  by  truth.  In  the  first  volume  nrupf  and  is  poured  into  a  vessel  called 
nanMctions  of  the  learned  society  tne  cooler^  whore  it  is  agitated  with  wood- 
ibiy  (London,  1819]  is  an  important  en  stirrers,  which  break  the  crust  as  it 
lontlieinysticdoctrine  of  the  Sufis,  fbnns  on  the  surface.  It  is  afierwonl^ 
bam.  The  doctrines  of  the  Orien-  poured  into  casks,  to  accelerate  its  cool- 
Btiea  have  abo  been  illustrated  by  mg;  and,  while  it  is  still  warm,  it  iscon- 
ra  cie*Saey,  in  the  Pendnamehj  by  veyed  into  l)arrels,  standing  ujiright  over 
la,  in  BBTaral  treatises  in  the  Bombay  a  cistern,  and  pierced  through  their  bot- 
letioiu^  1^  Hammer,  in  his  His-  torn  with  several  holes,  stc}i)]>ed  with  cane. 
r  Penian  Belles-lettres  (under  the  The  syni]),  which  is  not  condensed,  filters 
of  AsdhelotecWifiZtf mi,  and  Dscha-  through  these  canes,  into  the  cistern  l)e- 
id  paitieularly  by  Tholuck,  in  his  neath,  and  leaves  the  sugar  in  the  static 
Mtf  PcrMDmn,  &c.  (Berlin,  1821),  caWad  Muacovado,  This  KU^r  is  yellow, 
IriflDtal  manuscripts.  The  most  im-  and  is  further  purified  by  various  process- 
K  inftnnation  on  this  subject  is  cx>n-  es,  as  that  of  lioiling  with  buliock^s  blood, 
in  iheDiopB  of  the  Well  of  Life,  a  or  with  animal  charcoal  (hone  black) ;  and 
D  work,  tranriated  into  Turkish,  and  the  passing  of  the  syrup  through  a  system 
JMd,  in  18SI0  (Hegira  1236\  at  Con-  of  canvass  filters,  aided  hv  the  intcmiix- 


HiMBein,  known  under  the  name  ter  it  has  Ijeen  thus  purified,  iuto  unglaz- 

fi  wnile  a  History  of  the  most  fa-  cd,  earthen,  conical-8liai>ed  vessels,  having 

9iidkiofthe  Older  of  the  Dervises  a  hole  at  the  apex,  but  placed  in  an  in- 

tttarfO  in  the  year  1«503  (Hegira  verted  position :  tlie  hose,  after  the  sugar 

Tha  cnfor  of  ^aeshbendi  origin-  is  poured  in,  is  covered  with  clay.  When 

ndiMd. »  kte  as  the  time  of  sultan  thus  drained  of  its  impurities,  it  is  taken 

a  (isid ;  Hegira  709] ;  but  all  the  out  of  the  mould,  wrapped  in  paper,  and 

dan  raligMNis  orders  trace  their  dried  or  baked  in  an  oven.   It  is  now  loaf 

and   tbeir   claims  to   mystic  sugar,  and,  according  to  tlie  luimber  of 
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proceflBes  which  it  undenoea,  is  called  States  and  Canada,  the  socar  map! 

•^1^  or  doubU  rained.    Sugar  candy  is  are  tapped  near  the  ground,  by  nuc 

formed  by  dissolving  loaf  sugar  in  water,  apertures,  and    the  sap  is  coUec 

over  a  fire,  boiling  it  to  a  syrup,  and  then  wooden  trouffbs ;  two  hundred  pou 

exposing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  cool  place,  which    aflford,    by    evaporation, 

This  is  much  esteemed  in  the  East.  The  pounds  of  a  brownish  sugar,  wh 

syrups  which  cease  to  afford  sugar  are  capable  of  being  refined  in  the  sanK 

sold  by  the  name  of  mofoMet.    The  man-  ner  as  the  sugar  firom  the  cane  a 

ufiicture  of  sugar  firom  the  beet,  which  beet 

has  now  become  so  extensive  in  France,        Pure  sugar  occurs  as  a  white  gr 

is  a  more  complicated  process.    The  beet  solid,  but  may  be  crystallized  in  i 

roots  are  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  and  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two 

their  necks  and  rootlets  cut  ofifl    They  or  sometimes  by  three-sided  summ 

are  then  washed,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  specific  gravity  is  1.4'  to  1.6'.    Tbi 

rasping  machine,  and  pressed  to  obtain  tals  are  nearly  anhydrous.     Wlien 

theur  juice,  which  scarcely  differs  firom  ed  to  heat,  sugar  swells  up,  is  decon 

that  of  the  cane,  except  in  bein|^.some-  with  a  peculiar  smell,  and  finally 

what  less  rich  in  sugar.     The  juice  is  into  flames  at  a  temperature  sono 

transferred  to  a  copper  boiler,  furnished  below  ignition.    When  dissolved  i 

with  two  stop-cocks,  the  one  of  which  is  third  its  weight  of  water,   it  ibi 

fixed  near  the  bottom,  and  the  other  a  few  syrup,  which  keeps  well  in  cIoh 

inches  hiffher  up,  beinff  previously  mixed  sels;  but  if  considerably    diluted 

with  one  four  hundreth  part  of  sulphuric  water,    it    rapidly  changes,  parti< 

acid  and  a  quantity  ofcream  of  lime,  rather  with  contact  of  air,  becoming  soi 

more  than  enough  for  the  saturation  of  mouldv.    Sugar  is  hardly  soluble  i 

the  acid.    Heat  is  now  applied  as  brisklv  alcohol,  though  proof  spirit  diaso 

as  possible  to  the  copper.    A  solid,  thick  in  considerable  quantity.    Synips, 

froth,  of  a  greenish-my  color,  fi>rms,  and  have  been  rendered  uncrystallizabi 

deposits  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  ter  and  astringent,  by  combinatioi 

the  juice  assumes  a  vellow  hue,  and  be-  lime,  barytes  and  strontites,  resume 

comes  clarified.     After  an  hour  or  two,  original  properties,  when  these  bai 

the  scum  is  removed,  and  thrown  on  separated  by  the  equivalent  quani 

drainers,  to  save  as  much  of  the  juice  as  sulphuric  acid.    The  same   holdt 

possible.    The  clear  juice  is  now  run  off  with  regard  to  potash  and  soda, 

successively,  by  the  two  stop-cocks,  be-  quicklime  is  left  for  several  moutlisii 

^nning  with  the  higher,  and  the  sediment  bination  with  syrup,  carbonate  of  \ 

IS  add^  to  the  froth  on  the  filters.    The  deposited  in  very  acute  rhomboid 

juice  is  next  transferred  to  a  boiler,  built  the  sugar  is  converted  into  a  mucila. 

on  a  level  below  the  first,  and  is  there  jelly,  of  the  consistence  of  paste.  £ 

evaporated  by  a  quick  fire.     Whenever  other  oxides,  and  cs|iecially  tliat  o 

its  aensity  reaches  to  1.12(24^  of  Twad-  have    the    power    of    combining 

dePs  hydrometer),  animal  charcoal  is  iutro-  sugar.    Thus,   when  ground   lithf 

duced  in  powder,  and  the  concentration  heated  with  sugar  and  water,  it  is  d 

carried  on,  till  itti  specific  gravity  is  1.24  ed ;  but  after  a  while  the  liquor  be 

(48^  of  Twaddel).    The  froth  is  removed  opaque,  and  lets  fall  a  white,  insipic 

as  it  forms.    About  two  parts  of  animal  powder,  insoluble  in  even  a  great  c 

charcoal  are  usually  addea  to  100  of  juice,  ty  of  boiling  water,  and  which  is  i 

The  syrup  is  now  filtered  through  wool-  pound,  in  its  dried  state,  of  100  of 

len  cfoth,  and  allowed  to  cooL    In  the  and  lSb.6  of  oxide  of  lead.    Thiss: 

course  of  the  night,  a  considerable  quan-  rate  of  lead  is  decomposed  hv  tli 

tity  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  which  blest  acids,  which  seize  tlie  lead.  Si 

must  be  carefully  separated,  prior  to  boil-  tate  of  lead    does  not  precipitate 

ing  up  the  liquor  for  crystallization.  This  from  its  solution ;  and  as  this  salt  I 

concluding  stage  of  the  process  is  the  same  down  almost  every  other  vegetab 

asthatemployedfortheiuice  of  the  sugar-  animal  substance,  it  may  be  cniplc 

cane.    The  refining  of  the  raw  beet  su-  separate  sugar  from  other  mattere. 

gar  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  has  no  action  on  salts,  except  at  an  i 

of  the  cane,  and  the  results  are  described  ed  temperature.     With  the  aid  of 

as  being  equally  productive.   The  extrac-  it  then  reduces  muriate  of  gold,  t 

tion  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  maple  trates  of  mercur>',and  silver,  the  su 

exceedingW  simple.     At    the    com-  of  cop})er,  and  reduces  to  the  lowei 

of  the  spring,  in  the  Northern  of  uxidruion    several  other  salts. 
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«J|ywil  tagr  mmal  cbemkta.    The  ioUowiDg  m  a  gBoenX  mw  of  the 


O.  Lmho  aad  Tli«««id.       Bennlhii.  Pvooi.  Vn. 

Oxygen,  5a63  40856  53^  5033 

Ceiino,  4247  40265  39^  43.38 

HjrdrogeD,  OM  6.879  6^     -  6i29 

loaoo         100.00       '    100.00  loaoo 

M.  flkmconnot  has  recently  extended  bamboo  and  Indian  corn,  belongs  to  the 
iirTMWBcmcening  the  artificial  produc-  &nuly  of  the  grasBes.  It  crows  to  the 
on  of  eugar  and  gum-  Sulphuric  acid  heu^t  of  seven  or  eight  iSet,  or  more, 
peciSc  gravity  1.827)  mixed  with  well  and  its  broad  leavcF,  and  large,  silky  pani- 
ried  ehn  duet,  became  very  hot,  and  on  cles,  give  it  a  beautiful  aspect.  The  stems 
ring  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized  are  very  smooth,  shining,  and  filled  with 
iih  chalky  afiorded  a  liquor  which  be-  a  spongy  pith :  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
une  gununy  on  evaporation.  Shreds  very  abundant,  clothed  externally  with 
r  Hnen  triuvated  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  numerous  silky  hairs.  The  sugar-cane 
dpiiuric  acidt  yield  a  similar  gum.  Ni-  flowers  only  a!ner  the  lapse  of  an  entire* 
ie  acid  faae  a  nmilar  power.  If  the  year.  In  tlie  West  Indies,  it  is  propagai- 
imiDT  matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for  ed  by  cuttings  from  the  root  end,  planted 
me  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  in  hills  or  trenches  in  the  spring  or  ou- 
icain  a  dyBtallizable  siiffar,  and  an  acid,  tumn.  The  cuttings  root  at  the  joints 
Ueh  Mm  Braconnot  calfi  the  vegeto-sul-  under  ground,  and  from  those  above,  send 
Imrie  acid.  The  conversion  of  wood,  upshoots,  which,  in  eight,  twelve,  or  four- 
H^iDtD  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  re-  teen  months,  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  long, 
arfcriile;  and  when  persons  not  fiuniliar  and  fit  to  cut  down  for  the  mill.  A  plon- 
ith  .ehefrnttry,  are  told  that  a  pound  of  tation  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years.  (For  the 
gi  can  he  coDverted  into  more  than  a  process  of  making  sugar,  see  the  preced- 
Mmdof  augar,  diey  may  be  disposed  to  mg  article.)  The  iuice  of  the  sugar-cane 
MHider  the  atatement  as  a  piece  of  pleas-  is  so  palatable  and  nutritive,  that,  during 
nj,  tbougb  nothing  can  be  more  true,  the  sugar  harvest,  ev^ry  creature  wbaii 
BaoAMrCAMm  (Moediarum  qffieinarum),  partakes  freely  of  it,  whether  man  or  an- 
ha  art  of  cuhivatinff  the  sugar-cane  has  imal,  appears  to  derive  health  and  visor 
MO  fyctiaed  In  China  from  the  highest  from  its  use.  The  meagre  and  sickly 
Miquity-  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  negroes  exhibit  at  this  season  a  surprising 
gy|itian%  Jew%  Greeks,  or  Romans,  and  alteration ;  and  the  laboring  horses,  oxen, 
ia  Dot  paai  into  Arabia  till  the  end  of  tlie  and  mules,  though  constantly  at  work,  yet, 
mVmnSkk  centuiy.  From  Arabia  it  was  as  they  are  allowed  to  eat,  almost  without 
mpd  into  Kgypt*  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,  restraint,  of  tlie  refusr;  plants  ajid  scum- 
In  Moon  obtained  it  from  Egypt,  and  mings  from  the  boiling  house,  improve  in- 
m  8|Hilkldi  from  the  Mootl  jfn  the  fif-  finitely  more  than  at  any  other  period  of 
r,  the  cane  was  introduced  the  year.  The  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivat- 

__  ■_•__  j_  1 ^i__  a • l_  ^J  1-.  -.11  aI ^»^^  ^r.u^  »l^1v»       I-. 


,.^.    Frerioua  to  the  year  1466,  sugar  in  rapidity  according  to  the  situation,  tlio 

known  in  England  chiefly  as  a  med-  season,  or' the  weather.   The  variety  from 

•  andi  though  cultivated  in  a  few  Otaheite  has  lately  elicited  some  attention, 

^  OB  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  not  as  it  is  said  to  succeed  in  soils  too  poor  for 

Mm  genenlly  used  on  the  continent,  the  common  variety,  and  to  produce  four 

Vow,  in  pohrt  of  importance,  it  ranks  next  crops,  while  the  other  yields  only  three: 

9  pfcij^t  and  rice,  among  all  the  products  the  crystallization  is  also  more  regular. 

f  ifaa  vegetable  world,  and  has  become  Sugar  is  now  cultivated  to  considerable 

ba  fat  article  of  maritime  commerce,  extent  in  the  U.  States,  chiefly  in  the 

Hbe  Alkntic  haa  been  the  principal  thea-  southern  pnrts  of  Louisiana,  about  tho 

m  of  thii  trade,  which,  more  than  any  mouths  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  a  suflicicnt 

dnr  arenmatanoe,  contributed  to  give  a  supply  for  home  consumption  might  be 

«w  aprlng  to  conunerce  in  Europe,  and  obtained  in  that  quarter.    The  con^ump- 

aeamfttfaacaiae  of  shiveiy  upon  the  tion    of  England   alone    now  amounts 

lewworid.     The  ragar-cane,  like  the  to  upwards  of  400,000,000  pounds,  which 
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mweB  an  arenige  of  about  thirty  pounda  beat  aditioD  iathat  of  KQHar  (Cainbrid 

ror  each  individuaL    Id  aome  parts  of  the  1705, 3  vola^  folio), 

interior,  auj^ar  is  monufacturea  toconaid-  Suit  at  Law.    (See  Action,) 

erable  extent  from  the  aap  of  two  speciea  Suliots  ;  a  mixed  people  of  Araai 

of  tnaple.  This  is  superior  to  the  common  and  Greek  descent,  speaking  the  Araai 

brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  but  and  the  Romaic  dialecta.    They  der 

probably  will  eventually  be  superseded  by  their  origin  from  Amaout  and  Gree 

that  article,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  shepherds,  who,  in  the  aeyenteenth  ei 

(See  MapU.)  tury,  settlfxi  in  the  Caasiopeian  niountai 

Sdoar  of  Lead.    (See  htad,)  occupying  a    wild  vallejr,  enclosed 

SuHL,  or  SuHLA ;  a  town  in  the  gov-  three  sides  by  almost  inacceasihle  rkm 

eminent  of  Erfurt,  in  the  Prussian  prov-  tains,  and  accessible  on  the  fourth  only 

ince  of  Saxony,  lying  in  a  romantic  yal-  a  narrow  defile.    Here  their  numbeia  I 

lev  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  aouth-west  side  increased,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  e 

or  the  Thuringia*)  forest    It  owes  its  im-  tury,  to  10,000  souls,  in  seventy  viUagea, 

portance  to  the  mines  which  were  dis-  which  Suli  or  Souli  was  the  capital  of 

covered  here  in  the  fourteenth  century,  district.    The  Suliots  are  of  the  Gn 

The  iron  works,  and  the  manufacture  of  church ;  their  government  was  repul 

arms,  form  the  chief  employment  of  the  can.    They  are  brave,  hardy,  active,  i 

inhabitants..   The  fire-anns    made  here  olute  and  faithful.    When,  ailer  a  atr 

are  highly  esteemed.    Population,  5800 ;  gle  of  twelve  years,  Ali  Pacha  (q.  v.)  I 

twenty-eight    miles   south-west   of  £lr-  rather  reduced  them  to  despair  tlian  o 

fun.  quered  them  (1803),  they  abandoned  tl 

SuHM,Peter  Frederic  von, Danish  cham-  country,  and*  entered  the  service  of 

berlain  and  historiographer  at  Copenha-  powers  who  had  poasessioii  of  the  k 

gen,  bom  in  1728,  was  a  philosopher,  po-  an  Islands.    But  when  Ali  found  hinoi 

et  and  historian.    His  father,  a  Danish  ad-  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks  and  deaer 

miral,  educated  him  carefully.    He  died,  by  the  Albaniana,  he  recalled  the  Sulj 

in  1796,  at  Copenhagen.  Suhm  possessed  to  his  assistance.     Their  brave  leac 

a  lar^  fortune,  which  he  used  m*aid  of  Marco  Botzaris,  gained  some  brilliant  ai 

chantaUe  objects  and  literary  enterprises,  cesses ;  but  the  tyrant,  who  truated  t 

He  acquired  reputation,  as  a  critic  and  ther  the  Suliots  nor  the  other  Greeks,  p 

philoeoj)her,  by  his  moral  essays  and  trea-  ished  in  1822.    The  Albanians  then  jo 

tises  of^  practical  utilitv,  as  a  poet,  bv  bis  ed  the  Turks;  but  the  Suliots  remaii 

Northern  Idyls  and  Tales,  and  as  a  classi-  true  to  tlie  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  9 

cal  historian,  by  his  works  on  the  history  however,  was  reduced  by  famine.  Sent 

of  his  country.     His  Ubrary  conmined  1822,  and  3000  Suliots  cinbariced  in  Ei 

100,000  volumes.  He  supported  a  librari-  lish  ships  for  Ccphalonia :  the  rest  i 

an,  and  paid  large  sums  for  copying  man-  persed  themselves  in  the  mountains.  1 

uscripts,  and  in  aid  of  poor  students.  The  younger  Marco  Botzaris,  son  of  the  abo 

library  was  o])en  to  every  one.    Of  his  mentioned   leader   of  the    same    nai 

numerous  works  we  need  only  mention  threw  himself  into  Missolonghi,  which 

his  Scrifftorum  Rerum  DanuB  Medii  JEvi  ;  succeesfully  defended,  and  afterwards 

his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  History  of  at  Carpinitzi.   (See  Grtece,  RevoltdioH 

Denmark  j  1709— 7:},  5  vols.,  4to.);   the  His  uncle,  Noto  Botzaris,  defended  Mil 

Critical  History  of  Denmark  during  the  longhi  in  182a    (See  Mias^oni^kL)    1 

Pagan  Age*  ( 1774—^1,  4  vols.) ;  the  Mod-  corfw  of  500  men,  raised  and  equipped 

cm  History  of  Denmark  (of  which  seven  lord  Byron  at  his  own  expense,  was  c« 

volumes  have  been  published,  the  firet  of  posed  of  Suliotis  for  whom  he  had  a  gr 

which  appeared  in  1782).    His  miscella-  admiration.    (Sec  Byron,) 

ncous  works  were  collected  and  reprinted,  Sulla,  or  Stlla,   Lucius  Coraeli 

%vith  an  account  of  his  life,  at  Copenha-  Roman  dictator,  wns  bom  at  Rome,  U. 

gen  (1788—98, 15  vols.).  617  (B.  C.  137),  of  the  old  and  noble,  I 

Suicide.    (See  Homicide:)  reduced,  familv  of  the  Comelii.     He 

SuiDAs;   a  Greek  grammarian,    who  ceived   a  gooi  education,  but  indul| 

lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  eleventh  himself  in  excessive  dissipation  and  < 

century,  according  to  othere  in  the  tenth,  bauchcry.     A  large   fortune,  partly  1 

He  wrote  an  encyclopedia,  oarticulariy  him  by  a  courtesan,  and  partly  ohcaii 

relating   to  geographical  and    historical  by    marriage,  enabled    him    to    take 

subjects,  which,  though  not  perfectly  ac-  distinguishetl    rank  among  the    Roa 

/nirate,  is  yet  itn|K>rtant,  as  it  contains  ma-  knights,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  i 

Dythbp  not  to  be  (bund  elsewhere.  The  career   of  ambition.     He  served^   m 
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Mqimior  in  Africa;  and  SuUa,  baymg  mtruaCed  the  chief  com- 
farough  hia  inamimentality  that  mand  in  Aaia  to  Murena^  hastened  to  Ita- 
wwM  prevailed  upon  to  fuirrendcr  \y  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  He  landed 
I  to  tlie  Romana-^-an  event  which  at  Brundusium,  and  was  joined  by  many 
xl  the  Nuiuidian  war.  Sulhinext  of  liis  frienda  who  had  been  banished 
inder  Hanua  in  the  Cimbrian  from  Rome.  His  enemies  were  much 
fl,_  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  superior  in  numbers ;  but  his  courage  and 
I  joined  the  anny  of  the  consul  address  rendered  him  victoriouH.  After 
■bdi  having  twice  defeated  the  having  gained  four  battles  over  the  Roman 
\,  was  chosen  pretor.  Having  forces  in  person,  besides  several  through 
ejrear  of  hia  preuii^ip  at  Rome,  his  generals,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
a  tlie  eiqnration  of  his  term,  ap-  defeated  a  Samnite  army  under  Telesi- 
D  Che  govermnent  of  Asia  Minor,  nus,  before  the  Avails  of  Rome,  and  hav- 
B  ealanlished  Ariobarzanes  upon  ing  witnessed  tiie  destruction,  captivity  or 
e  of  Gappadocia,  and  complete-  flight  of  his  enemies,  he  entered  the  city 
id  Gordius,  auardian  of  a  son  of  as  a  master.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  to 
JBiitheo  on  the  tlirone,  ui  a  sin^e  put  to  death  between  60G0  and  7000  |)ris- 
sthen  concluded  an  alliance  with  oners  of  war  in  the  circus ;  and  when  the 
of  the  Parthians,  and  conducted  senate,  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bcllona, 
inch  haughtiness  that  one  of  the  testified  tlieir  horror  at  hearing  the  shrieks 
saane  praaam  exclaimed,  ^  Surely  of  the  victims,  he  coldly  said,  "  Regard  it 
I  ii  or  will  be  master  of  the  not,  Others ;  it  is  only  a  few  rebels  who 
In  the  social  war,  in  which  Sul-  are  punished  by  iny  orders."  Rome  and 
lariua  were  at  the  head  of  two  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  were  filled  with 
innieBi  the  indefi&tigable  activity  the  most  revolting  scei^s  of  cruelty.  Af- 
0^  eoiuage  of  the  former  threw  ter  satisfying  his  vengeance  by  the  munler 
■Cion  of  the  latter  into  the  shade,  or  proscription  of  several  thous'mds,  de- 
imaelf  declared  that  fortune  had  stroyiugaJl  the  cities  of  Samnium  except 
*  ■bare  in  his  success  than  his  three,  and  massacring  the  whole  |)0])u- 
it ;  and  he  readily  acceiited  the  lation  of  Preneste,  he  celebrated  a  tri- 
or Felix  (fortunate).  The  con-  umph,  exceeding  in  splendor  any  that 
rMi  the  FBward  of  his  services  had  preceded  it,  and  causetl  liiiiiself 
I;  and  the  prorince  of  Asia,  with  to  be  named  dictator  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
net  of  the  war  against  Mithri-  riod  (B.  C.  81).  He  now  ruled  without 
I  10  hia  lot.  But  Mariiis  was  restraint;  repealed  and  made  laws ;  aho\- 
idouB  of  this  command,  and  pro-  ished  the  tribuneship ;  added  UOO  knights 
ieene  of  the  people  that  it  should  to  the  senate,  and  admitted  10,000  slaves 
bed  10  him.  Sulla  therefore  en-  of  persons  proscribed  to  the  rights  of  cid- 
vm  at  the  head  of  his  armv,  and,  zenship.  After  a  few  years,  to  the  aston- 
ing  a  price  on  the  head  of  his  en-  ishmeiit  of  all,  he  laid  down  hin  dictator- 
llr  Miied  for  Greece,  a  great  part  ship  (B.  C.  79),  and  declared  himself  ready 
,  md  bera  conquered  by  Mithri-  to  answer  for  his  actions,  although  he  had 
lera  his  good  fortune  still  follow-  caused  above  100,000  men,  among  whom 
He  expelled  Mithridates  from  were  ninety  senators,  fifteen  men  of  con- 
punned  him  into  the  heart  of  his  sular  rank,  and  1600  knights,  to  Ire  put  to 
oninioiiiL  was  victorious  in  eveiy  death.  Retiring  to  Puteoli,  and  aban- 
,  nadfinuly  granted  peace,  on  his  doning  himself  to  all  sorts  of  debauchery, 
■^  to  tlie  enemy,  on  account  of  he  died,  the  following  year,  of  a  disgust- 
m  affidia  in  Italy.  During  his  ing  disease,  occasioned  by  his  excesses. 
mP  abffWM^  fifom  Italy,  his  ene-  Naturally  insinuating  and  persuasive,  Sul- 
d  i^gtioed  the  superiority  in  la  endeavored,  in  his  youth,  to  please  uiii- 
MHfaM  had  been  recalled  ;  the  versally.  He  spoke  of  himself  with  mod- 
'  the  finends  c€  Sulla  had  been  esty,  but  was  lavish  of  praises,  and  even 
ttvnnlB;  he  himself  had  been  of  money,  towards  others.  With  the 
d|  and  hie  property  confiscated,  common  soldiers  he  was  familiar,  adopt- 
pyf— i^ti  by  age  and  tortured  ing  th  ur  customs,  drank  with  them,  and 
}tj  OQiMeiencey  left  his  bed  to  op-  partook  of  their  amusements  and  hard- 
ntom  of  hia  rival  (aee  Mariui),  shins.  At  times,  he  was  severe,  active 
non  affcar  entering  upon  his  sev-  and  vigilant,  and  impenetrable  even  to 
KtlAip.  Hie  leadera  of  his  par-  the  companions  of  his  excesses.  He  lent 
I  and  GvbOi  idll,  however,  con-  a  read^  ear  to  soothsayers  and  astrologers ; 
'    ~  the  puUic  afl&UTB,  vidien  and  his  character  was  stained  by  sensual- 
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itj,  aTarioe  and  eraekj.     Yet  he  bad  diffieuhiei  which  occwred  betweee  ga 

■uffioient   self-control    to   tear   himaalf  eral  Salttvan    and  count  d'Estaian,  tl 

from  bis  pleasures  when  ambition  com-  commander  of  the  French  fleet,  wbo  wi 

mended.    He  was  an  able  general  and  to  asrist  the  land  opemtionsy  but  abandoi 

a  great  statesman;    cruel,  but    iGuthful  ed  the  siege,  and  sailed  to  Boston, — arett 

to  his  promises ;  calm  and  cold,  but  in-  well  known  to  require  relation.    He  rai 

flexible  in  his  purposea.     He  saciifleed  ed  the  siege,  and  was  pumued  by  the  m 

even  his  friends  to  the  laws  which  he  emy,  whom  he  repulsed.    The  next  di 

himself  made  and  violated,  and  compel-  he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  witboi 

led  his  fellow  citizens  to  be  better  than  the  slightest  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  tl 

himself.    He  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  British,  of  his  movements.    In  the  aui 

on  his  tomb,  that  no  man  had  ever  equal-  mer  of  1779,  he  commanded  an  exped 

led  him  in  doing  evil  to  his  enemiea,  nor  tion,  planned    by    general    Wasbinato 

in  doing  good  to  his  friends.  aaainst  the  Six  Nations  of  Indiana  in  Ne 

Sullivan,  John,  a  distinguished  gen-  York.    Being  joined  by  general  Clinio 

eral  in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  August  2S1,  he  began  his  inarch  towav 

was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  the  enemy,  who  were  stationed  at  Nei 

came  from  Ireland  about  the  year  17S3,  town,  between  the  south  end  of  Sena 

and,  after  keeping  a  school  m  several  lake  ami  Tioga  river,  and,  attacking  the 

parts  of  the  eastern  countir,  settled  at  in  their  works,  completely  disperaod  thai 

Berwick,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  where  He  then  laid  waste  the  country,  and  d 

he  died  at  the  age  of  105.    For  several  stroyed  all  their  villages,  in  order  to  piB 

years  before  the  revolution,  the  subject  of  stop  to  their  depredations.    General  fli 

this  sketch  practised  law  in  New  Hamp-  livan  had  made  such  high  deroanda  I 

shire  with  great  si^coess.    In  1772,  he  be-  military  stores,  and  had  so  freely  ooi 

came  major  of  a  regiment  of  militia ;  and  plained  of  the  government  for  inattenlii 

as  soon  as  hostilities  commenced,  he  was  to  those  demands,  as  to  give  great  oflba 

among  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  to  some  members  of  congress,  and  to  ll 

In  1^74,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war.    He,  in  consequence,  f 

general  congress,  but  resigned  his  seat  to  signed  his  command,  Novemb^  9.  AA 

enter  the  army.    In  1775,  he  was  appoim-  tM  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  I 

ed  a  brigadier-|;enoral  in  the  American  proreasion.    He  was  one  of  the  convenlii 

army ;  and,  during  that  campaign,  com-  which  formed  the  state  constitutkai  I 

nianded  on  Winter  hill.     In  the  follow-  New  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  a  BMi 

ing  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ber  of  the  first  council.    In  178(i,  he  m 

major-general,  and  sent  to  Canada,  where  choeen  president  of  that  state,  in  whii 

he  took  command  of  the  troops  on  the  station  he  continued  for  three  years.    ] 

death  ofceneral  Thomas.  In  eftecting  his  October,  1789,  he  was  ap[K>inted  disui 

retreat  m>m  that  province,  he  displayed  judge  of  New  Hampsbiro.    He  died  Ju 

great  military  skill  and  resolution.    He  uary  2!),  1795,  aged  54  years, 

was  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  Sullivan,  James,  a  brother  of  the  ftii 

invested  with  the  command  of  Greene's  going,  and  governor  of  Masaachusea 

division,  on  Long  Island,  in  consequence  was  bom  at  Berwick,  Maine,  April  % 

of  the  illness  of  that  general,  and,  in  the  1744.    He  was  educated  entirely  bfk 

battle  of  August  27,  was  taken  prisoner,  father.    The  fracture  of  a  limb,  m  eal 

In  October,  he  was  exchanj^  for  general  life,  caused  him  to  turn  his  attcntioo  1 

Krescott,  and,  in  the  ensuing  December,  lefpal  pursuits,  instead  of  embracing  ll 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  division  of  military  career,  for  which  he  had  Mi 

general  Lee,  who  had  been  captured  by  destin^    After  studying  vrith  his  brad 

tfie  enemy.    At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  er,  general  Sullivan,  he  was  admitlad  I 

commanded  the  riaht  division.    August  the  bar,  and  soon  rose  to  celebrity.    I 

93,  1777,  he  planned  and  executed  an  ex-  was  appointed  king's  attomer  for  tihe  dl 

pedition  against  Staten  Island,  for  which,  trict  in  which  he  resided ;  Imt  the  pM 

on  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  he  receiv-  pects  of  advancement  which  he  vai^ 

ed  the  approhation  of  the  court.    In  the  nave  reasonably  entertained,  did  not  pM 

battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  vent  him  from  taking  an  early  and  imM 

be  also  commanded  the  right  division.  In  ed  pan  on  the  sicle  of  his  countiy,  at  A 

the  winter  oC  1777,' he  was  detached  to  commencement  of  the  revohitiooarysM 

take  command  of  the  troops  in  Rhode  gle.    Beina  a  member  of  the  ptowhwi 

laland ;  and  in  August  of  the  folk>wing  congress  of  Massaehusetis,  m  1773^  I 

year,  he  laid  aiege  to  New|Kirt.      The  waa   intrusted,  together  with  two  ail 

eauseaof  thefiulureof  thiientflrpiin;the  gentlemen,  widi  a  dufficidteomflniaHBl 
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wbich  -wu  executed  in  a  Protestant  (Caivmistic)  fiuth.    At  the  age 

«7  manner.    In  the  follow-  of  eleven  veam^  he  was  presented  by  hia 

V  he  waa  uipointed  a  judge  of  the  father  to  the  ^ueen  of  Navarre,  and  her 

>  eoim.    ui  1779  and  1780|  he  son  Henry,  with  whom  he  was  educated. 

mnlier  of  the  convention  which  In  1572,   he   accompanied    the    young 

the  ematituticm  of  the  state.    In  prince  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  punsu- 

r,  178SI,  he  resigned  his  judge-  mg  his  studies  there,  and  was  preserved, 

ncmmed  to  the  bar.    In  1783,  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 

chosen  a  member  of  congress,  by  the  presidentof  the  college  of  Bursun- 

lie  following  year,  was  one  of  the  dy,  who  concealed  him  for  three  oavs. 

■Mwn  in  the  aettlement  of  tlie  In  the  service  of  the  young  king  of  Na- 

aiy  between  Massachusetts  and  varre  (see  Henry  IV\  the  baron  de  Ros- 

■ky  respecting  their  claims  to  tlie  ny,  as  he  was  then  styled,  distinguished 

iands.    He  was  rc|)eatedly  elect-  hmiself^  on  several  occasions,  bv  a  bravery 

reacntative  of  Boston,  in  tlie  legis-  approaching  to  rashness.    At  Ivry  (1590]^ 

In  1787^  he  wa^i  a  member  of  where  he  took  the  standard  of  the  duke 

iitive  council,  and  judge  of  (iro-  of  Maine,   he    was   most    dangerously 

Suffolk ;  and,  in  1790,  was  u]>-  wounded.    In  1591,  he  took  Gisors ;  and 

attorney-general,  in  which  office  the  capture  of  Dreux  in  1593,  Loon  in 

mwd  till  June,  1607,  when  he  was  1594,  La  Fere  in  1590,  Amiens  in  1597, 

to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  and  Montmelion  in   1600,  added  to  his 

iweahfa.     He  was  subsequently  reputation  as  a  warrior.    But  liis  abilities 

dglnr president Waaliington,ageut,  as  a  diplomatist  and  financier  were  no 

le  fifth  article  of  the  British  tree-  less  remarkable.    In  1580,  be  concluded  a 

itding  the  boundaries  between  the  treaty  witli  the  Swiss,  for  a  supply  of 

I  ud  the  Briti^  provinces.    He  20,000  troo|)s  for  his  master's  service ; 

leotod  lime  chosen  govenior  of  the  and  in  1597,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 

lit  floon  afterwards,  his  health  be-  the  department  of  finonce,  and  two  years 

ilMrfed,  and  on  the  10th  of  De-  after,  he    was  declared    superintendeut. 

1806^  bodied,  in  the  65th  year  of  About  tlie  same  time  (1599),  he  also  ne- 

Govemor  Sullivan  was  the  pro-  gotiatcd  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Ma- 

^  tbe  Middlesex  canal.     Amidst  ry  de'  MedicL    In  his  embassy  to  Eng- 

MHOnal  and  political  pursuits,  he  land,  afler  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 

Uwm  to  prepare   several    works,  (1603),  he  displayed  great  penetration  and 

on    legu  or    political    subjects,  address,  and    concluded    o  treaty  with 

i  Hirtoiy  of  the  District  of  Maine,  James  I,  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 

I  n  creditable  monument  of  his  in-  both  countries.    In  addition  to  his  other 

ad  research.  offices,  he  was  appointed  grand  surveyor 

[▼AX  IsLAifD  18  between  Ashley  of  France,  grand  master  of  the  artillery, 

perriren^BX  miles  below  Charles-  governor  of  the  Bastile  (16G2),  and  super- 

ih  GnoHna.    It  is  much  resorted  intendent  of  fortifications  throughout  tlie 

BpeopleofCbarieston,  during  the  kingdom.    His  labors,  as  minister  of  fi- 

*  aeann.    Fort  Moultrie,  on  this  nance,  were  attended  witli  the  happiest 

reedygd  its  name  in  honor  of  success;  and  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 

Moulniei  ibr  his  very  gallant  do-  ment,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  state 

F  i^  June  38,  1776.    Sir  Henry  of  complete  dilapidation,  bv  the  combined 

*     an  attack  on  it  with  the  effect  of  civil  anarchy  and  open  warfare, 

on.  for  the  purpose  of  tak-  were  by  his  care  restored  to  order,  regu- 

of  Charieaton.  The  Amer-  larity,  and  affluence.    With  a  revenue  of 

■r  at  this  place  was  then  com-  thirty-five  millions,  he  |)aid  off,  in  ten 

^Tff  genenl  Lee.    Tlie  fire  from  veers,  a  debt  of  two  hundred  millions, 

t  WW  ao  wen  directed,  that  the  besides    laying  up    thirty-five    millions. 

iflhiBd  very  severely.    The  de-  Though  frequently  thwarted  in  his  piir- 

r  dw  city  WBB  completely  success-  poses  by  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  and 

dw  Aflwrican  Ion  was  only  thir-  mistresses  of  the  monarch,  he  nobly  pur- 

^KB.  ^^d  his  career,  ever  distinguishing  him- 

ti  Mohidlian  de  Bethune,  duke  self  as  the  zealous  friend  of  his  country, 

nal  of  Fnnoe,  and  first  minister  and  not  the  temporizing  minister  of  h» 

fV9 ;  one  of  the  most  estimable  master.  His  industry  was  unwearied.  He 

tf  erar  nided  tli     hehn  of  state,  rose  every  morning  at  fbur  o'clock,  and, 

bom  at  ftoany,  ok  an  ancient  and  afler  dedicating  some  time  to  business,  he 

onDyi  in  1559^  and  educated  in  die  gave  audience  to  all  who  solicited  admls- 

ZlSi  ^ 
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sion  to  him,  without  distinction  of  persons,  occur  in  imbedded  globules,  also  in 

After  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Eng-  pieces,  having  a  granular  or  imoal 

land,  be  was  made  governor  of  Poitou,  composition,  and  an  uneven  or  flat 

and  grand  master  or  the  ports  and  bar-  choidal  finacture.    The  present  specie 

bors  of  Provence;  and  the  territory  of  usually  been  treated  of  under  two  divi 

Sullv-sur-Loire  was  erected  into  a  duchy  viz.  common  and  tfolcanic  sulphur,  in 

in  his  fiivor,  in  1606.    On  the  murdOT  of  sion  to  the  geological  situation  of  tin 

Henry  IV,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  varieties ;  the  volcanic  sulphur  bei 

court  (1611);  but,  after  some  years,  he  product  ofsublimatiou,  while  the  con 

was  recalled   by  Louis  XIII;  and,  on  sulphur  is  found  in  strata  not  imiiied 

making  his  appearance  in  the  royal  circle,  connected  with  volcanic  rocks.     Vol 

the  courtiers  did  not  treat  him  with  that  sulphur  appears  in  tlic  shape  of  c 

respect  to  which  he  thoup^t  himself  en-  superficial   coatings,  stalactitoa,  or  I 

titled ;  on  which  he  said  to  the  king,  mealy  masses,  and  consists  general 

**  Sire,  when  your  fiither  did  me  the  honor  columnar  imrticles   of  compositioD 

to  consult  me,  we  never  spoke  on  busi-  unft^uently  teniiinating   in   crynt 

ness  till  he  liad  dismissea  his  flatterers  points.    Common  sulphur  has  beei 

and  buffoons  to  the  ante-chamber.**    In  ther  divided  into  compact  and  earthy 

1634,  he  received  the  8tafl*of  a  marshal,  last  of  which  comprehends  tiioec  ^ 

in  exchange  for  the  office  of  grand  master  ties  which,  on  account  of  the  smal 

of  the  artillery.    His  death  took  nlace  at  of  the  individuals  m  the  granular  co 

Villebon,  December  22, 1641.    Althouffh  sitions,  appear  as  a  friable,  mealy  po' 

Sully  approved  Henry's  conversion  to  the  Sulphur  is  principally  mt't  with  in 

Catholic  ftuth,  yet  he  himself  remained  of  gypsum,  or  in  the  accompanying! 

true  to  his  Protestant  principles.    The  of  clay.     It  is  generally  associate 

courtiers,  dissatisfied  with  his  strictness,  sulphate    of  strontian.      It  aUio   o 

oflen  ridiculed  and  complained  of  him ;  with  copper  pyrites,  galena,  and 

but  even  the  king's  most  favored  mistress  ment  It  is  deposited  from  several  spi 

could    not    prejudice    his    royal  master  and  in  largo  quantities  fram  volca 

against  him.    (See  Eitrits,)    Sully's  Mi-  In  Sicily,  and  several  provinces  of 

moirts    des  sagts  d   rmfoles   Economies  sulphur  is  found  in  splendid  crysta 

(T^tat,  dom/eMtiqueSy  potitupus^  et  mUUaires  well  as  iu  globular  concretions.  It  o 

de  Henri  le  Grandy  was  printed  at  Sully,  in    imbedded    spheroidal    masses 

under  the  eye  of  the  author,  in  1636.  brown  color,  which  is  owing  to  bitu 

The  second  and  third  volumes  did  not  ap-  at  Radoboy,  near  Crapina,  in  Croatia, 

pear  till  1662.    There  have  been  manv  re-  finest  ciystals,  after  those  of  Sicib 

impressions,  some  of  which   have  been  brought  fram  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  in  S 

mutilated  by  other  hands.    These  me-  It  occurs  in  veins  in  Suabia,  Spain 

moirs  give  us  a  vivid  and  accurate  picture  Transylvania.      The   earthy   sulph 

of  the  courts  of  Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  found  in  Poland,  iu  Moravia,  and 

and  Henry   IV,  and  particularly  of  the  countries;   the  volcanic  sulphur  in 

character,  habits,  public  policy,  and  pri-  land,  near  Vesuvius  in  the  Solfiuai 

vate  life  of  the  latter  monarch.  fine  crystals  in  Tenerifle,  in  great  p 

Sulphate.   (For  the  various  sulphates,  sion  near  tlie  volcanoes  of  Java,  ai 

see  the  respective  articles.)  the  vicinity  of  most  other  active  % 

Sulphur.    We  shall  first  give  the  min-  noes.     In  general,  it  requires  to  be 

eralogical  histonr  of  this  substance.     It  fied,  either  by  melting  or  by  subhmi 

occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  both  crystal-  in  order  to  re  nder  it  fit  for  use  in  the 
lized  and  massive.    The  form  of  its  crys-        Sulphur,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  < 

tals  is  an  acute  octahedron,  either  perfect,  tute  of  odor,  and  of  a  weak,  though 

or  variously  modified,  and  derivable  from  ceptible  taste.     It  is  a  non-conduct 

an  octahedron    with  equal  and  similar  electricity,  and  of  course  becomes 

scalene  triangular  planes,  of  which  the  trie  by  friction.    The  specific  gravi 

common    base  of  the  two  pyramids  is  roll  sulphur  varies  from  1.97  to  2XK 

rhombic;    cleavage    imperfect;   fracture  undergoes  no  change  from  exposu 

conchoidal ;  lustre  resinous ;  color  sever-  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 

al  shades  of  sulphur-yeUow,    inclining  considerable  piece  of  sulphur  be  ez] 

sometimes  to  red  or  green ;  streak  sulphur-  to  a  sudden,  Uiough  gentle  heat,  bj 

yellow,  passing  into  white ;  transparent  ing  it  in  the  hand,  for  instance,  it  fa 

or  translucent ;  sectile ;  hardness  between  to  pieces  with  a  crackling  noise,     li 

gypsum   and  calcareous   spar ;   specific  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about 

gravity  2.072.       The  raaasive  varieties  it  rises  up  ui  tlie  fonu  of  a  fine  po^ 
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h  mwr  bo  eanlv  cdlected  in  a  proper  times  its  Duik,  or  ncRrjy  an  eleven tli  of 
L  'fbm  powitr  w  called  powers  of  its  weight.  It  couHists  of  Hiilphur  .^0 
«r.  When  heated  to  the  tempera-  and  oxvgen  50.  It  is  used  in  blcachihu:, 
ifSUSV^  melts,  and  becomes  as  liquid  particularly  for  silks:  it  lixewisc  din- 
ifter.  Between  Che  melting  point  and  charges  vegetable  stains  and  iron  moulds 
it  w  M  liquid  as  yamiab,  and  its  from  linen.  In  combination  with  thesui- 
ii  that  of  amber.  About  the  tem-  ifioblo  liases,  it  forms  sulphites,  wliieli 
me  of  34(P,  h  begins  to  grow  thick,  difier  from  tJie  milphates  in  their  pro})or- 
■mneaa  reddidi  tinge  rand  if  wo  ties.  Tiic  alkaline  sulphites  are  nioin 
DIM  to  ineieaae  the  temperature,  it  soluble  than  tlie  sulphates;  tlio  euitl«y, 
IMB  80  thick,  that  the  vessel  con-  less  so.  They  ore  convened  into  si:'i. 
ig  it  nmy^  be  turned  upside  down  phates  by  an  addition  of  oxygm,  wliirh 
int  the  risk  of  spilling  any  of  it.  they  acquire  even  by  exposure  to  ilie  uir. 
«eii  tlie  temperature  of  428°  and  By  putting  Hulfihuric  acid  and  nicrciny 
of  489P,  it  is  thickest  of  all,  and  its  into  the  K*aled  end  of  u  recurved  tilv^s 
»  reddish-brown.  From  4^  to  its  tulns  then  aealinf?  tljo  other  <  n<i,  inui  Mp- 
ig  point,  which  is  not  far  from  750^',  plying  heat  to  iTic  Ibnner,  u  iir,uid  sd!- 
iomes  tfaimier,  but  never  so  thin  as  ]>hurous  acid  may  bo  obtained :  it  ro- 
1  vrtwB  below  the  temperature  of  mains  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  uir  iit  (/" 
;aiid  its  reddish-brown  color  does  Fahr. :  it  is  eolorlesfs,  trunspun'nr,  i.nd 
her.  If  it  be  suddenly  cooled  while  hi  very  volatile ;  s[»ccific  gravity  1.-J5.  li 
KMt  liquid  Btote,  as  by  throwuig  it  into  boiJs  at  H'';  but,  in  coiihtequt  nco  of  tLc 
%  it  beeonaes  instantly  brittle ;  but  if  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
1  ao  hot  afl  to  be  viscid,  and  be  sud-  portion  that  flies  of!*,  the  r«.*sidue  rcmuir..s 
'  eodod,  it  remains  quite  soft;  so  liquid.  It  causes  u  feeling  cif  li:it:n>" 
t  may  be  drawn  into  tlireads.  In  cold  when  drupi^d  on  the  hand, 
ntCBflSi  it  crystallizes;  in  the  sec-  Sulphurtr  aid  is  obtained  by  bi:rnin^n 
it  does  not.  This  state  of  soAness  mixture  of  al>our  boven  fKut.s  sniplii;;, 
obabif  connected  with  the  viscidity ;  and  one  part  nitn*,  in  iorge  chandH  i>, 
h,  when  the  cold  is  suddenly  ap-  lined  with  hrad.  Hy  this  conibuRtion, 
,  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  par-  sulphurous  acid  and  deutoxide  of  uitro- 
•mnnng  themselves  in  regular  or-  gen  are  formed.  The  deutoxide  absorbs 
If  m^^thnr  be  melted  in  a  ludle,  or  o\y«^'4'n  from  tlie  atmosphere,  nnd  is  rr.r.- 
vwdy  and,  as  soon  as  its  surface  be-  verted  into  nitrous  acid.  Both  the  aeidst 
ID  eongeal,  the  liquid  portiou  l>e-  ore  absorlted  by  water.  The  nitrous  aeiil 
itbe  Muftee  be  poured  out,  the  in-  gix'es  out  port  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sul- 
I  cvritjr  wUl  exhibit  long,  needle-  phurousocid,  and  converts  it  into  sulphu- 
id  cratakb  Alcohol,  sulphuric  ric  acid ;  and,  being  reduced  to  the  t^x^w 
and  the  oils  dissolve  a  small  por-  of  deutoxide,  again  flits  off,  unites  to  oxy- 
if  aulpbiir.  It  combines  in  five  pro-  gen,  is  converted  to  nhroiis  ocid,  and  ab- 
nm  with  oxygen,  and  forms  five  sorbed  by  tlie  water.  'I'his  process  goes 
tngi!*!  which  have  received  the  on  till  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  net  I 
m  9i  mifkimc  aMy  sulphurous  acid,  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  TJ.t. 
ml^kmvus  aeH  subsutphuroxis  acid,  water,  thus  acidulated,  is  evaporated  in 
Igg^aM^plMrie  atitL  We  shall  de-  leaden  vessels  to  a  certain  f>ohit.  Tlio 
B  die  n^kurouB  acid  first.  It  is  evaporation  is  then  continued  in  glitss  re- 
ad wliBn  Mlnhnr  is  buint,  either  in  torts,  till  the  acid  acquires  the  requisite 
MB  or  orm  oxygen  ga&  But  the  degree  of  strength.  The  ordinary'  fbnn 
li  ivhieh  it  is  usually  obtained  for  of  a  sidphuric  acid  lead  chamber  is  the 
dOMBL  ii  to  heat  a  mixture  of  sul-  parallelopiped,  and  its  dimensions  about 
la  Midi  and  merciuy  in  a  small  re-  seventy  feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  high,  and 
aMaiaendvedy  which  is  sulphur-  sixteen  wide.  At  the  middle  height  of 
aiC^It  ia  coloiieaB,  is  possessed  of  one  end,  a  small  ovc>n  is  built  up,  witli  a 
lliaailiiiflf  BiifHu iiliiijy  mid  dJMiijrirf  n  cast-iron  sole,  having  a  laqi^e  lead  pi])e, 
MiL]B»aaBl]^Biniilartotliatof  Dum-  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  pro- 
■kiinr.  Iti  taste  is  intensely  acid  ceeding  from  its  arched  top  into  the  end 
M^hnmoB.  It  converts  vegetable  of  the  leatl  chamber.  On  the  solo  tlie 
(ID  nd| and  then  ffraduallv  destroys  sulphur  is  burned ;  the  combustion  being 
.  bqwcifiegiavity  i8  2.^2^  The  aided,  when  necessary,  by  heat  applied 
Mf  faa  oaOacted  over  mercury,  or  from  a  little  furnace  below  it.  Al)Ovetli  • 
fMimo  water,  which,  at  the  tempe-  flaming  sulphur,  a  cast-iron  basin  is  snj)- 
B  of  61?9  wUl  i^sorb  tlnrty-thrcK;  ]M)rttd  in  an  iron  frame,  into  which  the 
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nitre,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  sulphur,  is  four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with 
put,  with  a  tittle  sulphuric  acid.  The  of  water  at  SOP,  they  produce  an  i*^ 
combustion  of  the  sulpnur  is  regulated  by  taneous  heat  of  dWP;  and  four 
a  sliding  door  on  the  oven.  In  the  roof  raise  one  of  ice  to  212^.  On  the  contruy, 
of  the  remote  end  of  the  large  chamber,  four  parts  of  ice  mixed  with  one  of  aeid, 
a  small  orilicc  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  sink  the  thermometer  to  4^  below  0.  It 
atmoepheric  nitrogen,  and  other  incon-  requires  a  gr^t  degree  of  cold  to  freeie 
densable  gases.  This  apparatus  is  used  it ;  and,  if  diluted  with  half  a  part  or 
for  the  continuous  process;  but  there  is  more  of  water,  unless  the  dilution  be  car- 
another,  or  that  of  the  intermitting  ried  very  far,  it  becomes  more  and  mofe 
combustion,  which  is  worthy  of  no-  difficult  to  congeal ;  yet,  at  the  specifir 
ticc.  Large  flat  trays^  contoinuig  the  sul-  gravity  1.78,  it  may  be  frozen  by  aur- 
phur  and  nitre,  are  introduced  into  the  rounding  it  with  melting  ice.  Its  conge- 
interior  of  the  chamlMsr,  or  into  the  oven,  lation  forms  regular  prismatic  crystals, 
and  fire  is  applied  to  the  inuterials.  When  with  six  sides.  All  the  simple  combiait- 
tho  sulphur  i.^  bnnied,  and  the  chamber  hies  decompose  sulphuric  arid  with  the 
filled  with  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids,  assistance  of  heat  At  about  40(F,  sul- 
the  steam  of  water  is  thrown  in,  in  de-  phur  converts  sulphuric  acid  into  stilphur- 
rorminate  quantity,  by  a  small  pipe  at  the  ous  acid.  Several  metals  at  an  elevated 
rtide.  ThiscausRS  a  tumultuous  motion  temperature  decompose  this  acid,  with 
among  the  gases  and  the  atmos|)heric  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oxidize- 
oxygen,  which  favors  the  mutual  reac-  ment  of  the  metal,  and  combination  cf 
tion.  As  the  steam  condenses,  the  sul-  the  oxide  with  the  undecomposed  portion 
phuric  acid  falls  with  it  Afler  some  time,  of  tlie  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  of  very 
(he  chamber  is  aired  by  opening  valves  extensive  use  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  m 
of  communication  with  the  external  at-  metallurgy,  bleaching,  and  some  of  the 
mosphere-  The  operation  is  then  com-  processes  fbr  dyeing.  In  medicine,  it  is 
menced  anew.  Sulphuric  acid  was  for-  given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  ii 
merly  obtained  by  distillation  from  sul-  sometimes  used  externally  as  a  camtie. 
phate  of  iron ;  sixnr-four  pounds  are  The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the 
yielded  by  six  hundred  nounds  of  the  various  bases  are  called  sulphatea,  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  fbllowinjf  are  the  constitute  a  very  important  class  of  aahi; 
properties  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  for  an  account  of  which,  see  their  reaper 
colorless,  has  somewhat  of  an  oily  or  tive  bases. — SubnUphurous  acid.  It  has 
glutinous  consistency,  and  hence  the  an-  been  found,  that  sulphurous  acid  has  the 
cient  name  of  oil  of  vUriol.  It  speedily  property  of  dissolving  iron,  without  the 
chars  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  evolution  of  any  gas.  The  acid  gives 
when  placed  in  contact  with  them.  It  out  half  its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  and  con- 
converts  vegetable  blues  to  red,  and  is  verts  it  into  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
possessed  of  an  exceedingly  acid  taste,  combines  with  the  acid  in  question,  and 
Acid  of  the  specific  gnivity  1.85,  boils  at  which  crnsists  of  half  the  oxygen  found 
the  temperature  of  nSKT.  The  boiling  in  sulphurous  acid.  When  the  sah  is  de- 
point  diminishes  with  the  strength.  Acid  composed,  the  subeulphurous  acid  is  re- 
of  the  specific  gravity  L78,  boils  at  435^,  solved  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur, 
and  acid  of  the  s})ecific  gravity  1.65,  at  It  seems  incapable  of  existinjr  except  in 
tiSOP.  The  quantity  of  water  present  in  combination  with  a  base.  When  man* 
one  hundred  parts  of  concentrated  and  lated,  half  tiiC  sulphur  separates,  and  sol- 

fiure  sulphuric  arid  is  very  nearly  18.46.  phurous  acid  remains. — The  hypoimimkwr 

t  consists  of  three  prt^portionals  of  oxy-  ou$  arid  also  seems  incapable  of  cxiadng 

gen,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  water ;  except  in  combination  with  a  base.  When 

and  by  weight,  therefore,  of  3.0  oxygen  sulphuric  acid  in  a  slight  excess  is  poured 

>^  2.0  sulphur  -|- 1 J25  water,  which  equals  into  a  dilute  solution  of  hypoeulpnito  of 

6.125,  which   represents  the  combining  strontites,  the  whole  stronutes  is  thrown 

weight    of    the   concentrated   sulphuric  down,  and  the  filtered    liquid    conslHi 

acid ;  while  3  -|~  "^  =  **>«  which  is  the  chiefly  of  a  solution   of  hyposulphurooi 

equiv%l(*nt  of  the  dry  acid.     Sulphuric  acid  in  water.    This  liquid  is  transparm 

acid  strongly  attracts  water,  which  it  takes  and  coloriess,  is  destitute  of  ameU,  and 

from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly,  and  in  has  an  acid,  astringent,  antl  very  bioer 

larger  quantities  if  suffered  to  remain  in  taste.    On  standing  a  f^w  hours,  it  un- 

an  open  vessel-^imhibing  one  third  of  its  der^oes  spontaneoiis  decomposition,  the 

weigtit  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  more  liquid  becomes  milky,  sulphur  is  depoai- 

than  six  times  its  weight  in  a  year.'    If  ed,  and  sulphurous  acid  remains  in  so* 
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kukMid — E^nomUphurie  aciiL  By  causing  mcaDS  of  Bulphuric  acid;  care  being  ta- 
a  euTCBC  OT  the  Milphuious  acid  gas  to  ken  not  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
pMi  tfama^  black  oxide  of  manganese,  cess.  The  liquid  now  consistK  of  wati-r 
■Hpanded  m  watery  a  neutral  salt  is  form-  holding  hyposulphuric  acid  in  solution. 
e^  wliieb,  when  diaBolved,  consists  of  a  This  acid  is  colorless  and  destitute  of 
uuiiue  of  neutral  sulphate  and  hyposul-  siueil.  It  may  be  concentrated  till  its 
phato  of  aianganeflc  By  pouring  into  specific  gravity  is  1.347.  It  tlien  begins 
due  acdiitioo  bames  water,  the  whole  of  to  be  decomposed  by  heat,  sulphurouN 
the  Biiiphatw  or  manganese  is  thrown  acid  dies  oif,  and  sulphuric  acid  remauis 
down,  wliile  the  byposulphate  is  convert-  behind.  It  is  fuund  that  it  con  l)e  corn- 
ed iniD  hypoBuljphate  of  barytct>,  which  ]dctely  resolved  into  sulphurous  and  sui- 
lemaina  in  aolutioD.  A  current  of  car-  phuric  acids,  in  the  profiortiou  of  font- 
borne  mad  thnnva  down  any  excess  of  ba-  jmrts  of  the  fonncr  to  five  parts  of 
nnea  that  may  have  been  added;  and  the  latter.  Thus  we  know  five  coni- 
IMIL  by  erapontinf  the  liquid,  the  liyp(j-  ])uund8  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  all  of 
■ilphaiw  of  baiytee  IS  obtained  in  erystals.  which  are  aci<Li.  Their  names,  con- 
Umbb  GfTitab  are  dissolved  hi  wutcr,  and  8tituent»,  and  combining  weights,  are  us 
dw  barjlea  they  contain  precipitated,  by  follows : 

1.  HypoBulphurous  acid, 
9l  Substdphuroiifi  arjd, 
8.  Sulphurous  ucid, 
4  Sulphuric  acid, 
5.  Hyposulphuric  acid, 

Ba^ihiir  oombiues  readily    with    chio-  phuret  of  iron  is  commonly  employed, 

riaa^  fbrmiDf  a  liquid  comfiound  called  and  may  be  fonned  by  heatmg  together 

fihnrff  qf  mlphur.   It  is  lbrme<l  bv  ])ass-  iron  fihngs  and  sulphur  in  a  covert  cru- 

mg  a  emtent  of  chlorine  through  Jiowers  cible.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  color- 

oreulphiir,  or  by  heating  snluliur  in  a  less,  and  has  a  stniug,  fetid  smell,  not  un- 

dqr  pu*  venel,  tilled  with  chlorine  gus.  like  tliat  of  rotten  eggs.    It  does  not  sup- 

Ili  eolor  ia  farownish-re<l,  and  it  po^:;scsscs  |)ort  combustion,  nor  can  animals  breathe 

n  bdor  wnilar  to  sea^piants.    Its  to^^te  is  it  without  sutTocation.    Its  specific  grav- 

acidf  bot  and  bitter.    It  doc-s  not  change  ity  Ls  1.1805.    It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 

dw  color  of  litmus  pa|X}r;  specific  gravi-  water, — 100  cubic  inches  of  this  liquid 

V  1j67.    When  dropped  into  watt  r,  it  is  ttl)sorbing  308  cubic  incites  of  sulphureted 

decempoacdt  sulphur  being  evolved.    It  hydrogen.    The  water  thus  impregnated 

is  compooed  of  sulphur  2  and  chlorine  is  colorless,  but  it  has  the  smell  of  tlie 

4499L    By  pouring  bromine  on  ilowers  gas;  and  a  sweetish,  nauseous  taste.    It 

of  aiiphiirf  an  analogous  coin  pound  is  r  on  verts   vegetable    blue    colors  to  red. 

ftnoedf  caUed  bromide  of  sulphur.    Cold  When  the  giis   is  mixed  widi  common 

tmtor  baa  but  little  action  on  ir,  bnt,  at  a  air,  it  burns  ra}>idly,  but  does  not  explode. 

boiBii^  temperature,  a  slight  detonation  Wlieii  three  volumes  of  sidphureted  hy- 

fahaa  plage,  and  hydrobromlc  acid  is  ibrm-  drogcn  cioh,  and  two  volumes  of  sulphur- 

adg  jDigBltior  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sul-  ous  acid  gus,  both  dry,  are  mingled  over 

~  *  bydrogen.    It  consists  of  bro-  mercury,  they  unite  together,  and  are  con- 
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10  and  sulphur  2.      SiilpJiiir  has  dcnscd  into  a  solid  body,  which  ndiicres 

iba  piopai^  of  combining  witJi  iodine,  iirndy  to  the  sidt^s  of  the  vessel.    To  tnis 

and  ai  Satnunf  a  compound  called  iodide  compound,  which  ])ossesses  acid  ])roper- 

^  M^plMr*     1^  ^  easily  formed  by  mix-  ties,  the  name  of  hydrosidphuroua  acid  is 

■M^gaibcr  the  two  constituents  in  a  glass  applied.    Its  tiiste  is  acid  and  hot ;  and  it 

taoa^  and  exposing  them  to  sufilcient  heat  leaves  an  hnpression  in  die  mouth,  whici> 

tenait  tbo  aulpbur.    It  is  of  a  grayish-  contmues    for  some  time.      It  requires 

Hack  color,  and  baa  a  radiated  texture,  a  greater  heat  to  produce  fusion  tlian  sul- 

It  baa  not  been  analyzed.    Suhiburhas  phur.     Another  compound  of  sulphin- 

jWipeity  of  combining  i^iith  hydro-  and  hydrogen,  called  hisidphuret  of  hy- 

.  ana  oAbmiiiia  a  gaseous  compound,  cfrog'eTi,  is  formed  as  follows:  Carbouut«' 

^ ' —  nceivea  the  name  of  sulpha-  of  potash  is  fused  with  an  excess  of  siil- 

It  has  also  been  called  phur  in  a  covered  cnicible,  by  whicli  a 


■UKH 


j^pdraiSfaiMnc  oddL    It  may  be  obtained  sulphiirct  of  pota.sh  is  fonned.    A  con- 

fav  poaADg  iulphuric  or  muriatic   acid  ccntratcd    solution   of  this  Hi!pliun.'t   i^ 

'metallic  sulphuror.s.     ^\\\-  jKiurofl,  bv  Utile  aihl  little,  iiroi'iliiio  inuri- 
5« 
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atic  acid,  whicn  gives  rise  to  a  yellow,  oily-  Sultan,  in  Arabic,  eigniilee  inM^F- 
lo^ng  liquid,  which  collects  at  the  bot-  The  Turkish  emperor  is  called  wmkm, 
torn  of  the  vessel  This  liquid  is  the  hi-  or  grand  tuUan,  although  the  title  ofM- 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  cannot  be  (Hshah  (c|.  v.)  is  more  dignified.  The 
kept,  for  it  undergoes  sponmncous  de-  princes  of  the  fiuiiily  of  the  khan  of  the 
composition  even  in  weU-cloeed  vessels,  Crim  Tartars  are  also  styled  futtan.  Th^ 
being  converted  into  sulphur  and  sul-  pacha  of  Egypt  is  likewise  honored  whh 
phiureted  hydrogen.  Sulphur  lias  the  this  title,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  com-' 
property  of  combining  with  carbon,  and  tir,  but  not  at  the  court  of  Constantino- 
of  fonnmg  a  very  remarkable  compound,  pic.  In  common  life,  every  (lersoa  is  ad- 
called  hiaulpkurei  of  carbon.  It  is  formed  dressed,  out  of  civility,  as  guUamiM  (my 
OS  follows : — Fill  a  ]>orcelain  tube  with  lord).  The  Kuro|)oans  also  call  the  wnres 
charcoal,  and  make  it  |nis8  through  a  fur-  of  the  sultan,  siUlanas;  but  tlie  Turks  caO 
nace  in  such  a  way,  that  one  enclshall  be  them  merely  first,  second,  or  third  wife, 
considerably  elevated  above  the  other.  &c.  The  hrst  is  she  who  first  bean  a 
To  the  lower  extremity  lute  a  wide  glass  son  to  the  sultan.  She  is  likewise  calM 
tube,  of  such  a  length  and  shape,  that  its  by  Europeans  the  favoriie  nUtaruu  She 
end  can  be  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a  hias  the  precedency  of  all  the  women  of 
glass  bottle  tilled  with  water.  To  the  elo-  the  seraglio,  unless  her  sou  dies  before 
vated  extremity  lute  another  wide  glass  the  sultan,  and  another  of  the  wives  has  a 
tube,  filled  with  small  bits  of  sulphur,  and  son  older  than  any  of  hers  surviving.  The 
secured  at  the  further  end,  so  that  the  sul-  title  of  sultana  is  applied  firoperly  only  to 
phur  may  l)e  pushed  forward  by  means  one  of  the  wi  vets  who  is  actually  declared 
of  a  wire,  without  allowing  the  inside  of  wife  and  empress ;  buttliis  is  rarely  done, 
the  tube  to  communicate  with  the  exter-  on  account  of  the  expense  of  a  seeood 
nal  air.  Heat  the  porcelain  tube,  and,  court,  which  would  be  necessary.  At 
consequcntlv,  the  charcoal  which  it  con-  Constantinople,  only  the  daughten  of 
tains,  to  redness,  and  continue  the  heat,  the  sultan  are  called  suUanas ;  and  tbsy 
rill  air  bubbles  cease  to  come  from  the  retain  this  title  even  aflcr  marriage  wkb 
charcoal ;  then  push  the  sulphur  slowly,  tlie  officers  of  the  sultan.  Tlie  daughten 
and  piece  after  piece,  into  tne  porcelam  of  such  a  marriaee  arc  termed  kamm 
tube.  A  substance  passes  through  the  mitancu  (ladies  of  the  blood).  If  the  modi- 
glass  tube,  and  condenses,  under  the  er  of  the  sultan  is  living,  she  is  styM 
water  of  the  bottle,  into  a  liquid.  This  fFalidei-guliana,  or  stdtana  Valuk,  'She 
liquid  w;lm  obtained  by  Lampaflius  in  is  treated  witli  great  resfiet-t,  and  her  son 
1796,  and  described  under  the  name  of  cannot  choose  a  new  wife  or  concubine 
alcohol  of  sulphur.  It  is  as  transparent  without  her  consent.  (See  Hartnu]  Sid- 
and  colorless  as  water;  its  taste  is  acid,  (oymi  is  also  the  name  of  u  Turk  isli  ship  of 
pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic ;  its  war,  carr)'ing  about  sixty-six  guns,  widi 
smell  is  nauseous  and  fetid,  though  quite  800  men. 

peculiar;  !«pocific  gravity  1J27.  It  boils  Sumach  (rhus);  a  giMius  of  filants,  be- 
at 105%  and  does  not  congeal  when  cool-  longing  to  tlic  natural  family  lere&intAi- 
ed  down  to  (ICP.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cctr^  consisting  of  shruhe)  or  small  treeHi 
volatile  liquids  known,  and  produces  a  with  small,  inconspicuous  flowery,  dis|M»- 
ffreater  degree  of  cold  by  its  evaporation  cd  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  leaves  inu- 
tnan  any  other  substance.  It  takes  fire  ally  pinnate,  somewhat  resembling  tlioie 
in  tlie  open  air,  at  a  tein|)erature  scarcely  of  the  walnut,  but  in  some  species  teraatt 
above  6'20^.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  or  simple.  More  than  seventy  specis 
water ;  but  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  arc  known :  all  have  a  lactescent  juice, 
readily.  It  is  com|>osed  of  sulphur  MJ&^i  more  or  less  acrid,  anri  eontaining  a  guoi- 
and  carbon  15.17.  Bisulphuret  of  carbon  resin. — R.  coriaria  is  found  in  the  com* 
was  found  bv  doctor  Brewster  to  exceed  tries  about  the  Me<literranean.  Tlie  younc 
all  flui<l  botlies  in  refractive  power.  In  branches,  dried  and  |>owdered,  were  used 
dispersive  power,  it  exceeds  everj'  fluid  by  the  ancients  for  tanning  leather;  aad 
substance  except  oil  of  cassia,  holdmg  an  at  the  present  time,  in  some  parts  of  SpM^ 
intermediate  place  between  phosphonis  and  Italy,  the  black  morocco  b  chiefly 
and  balsam  or  Tolu.  Sulphur  combines  prcparecl  with  this  plant.  The  roots  OOB- 
witli  boron,  silicon  and  phosphorus,  and  tain  a  brown,  and  the  Iwrk  a  yellow  dye. 
forms  «u/j9^ure(# of  these  substances.  (For  The  sc<*ds  are  in  common  use  at  Aleppo^ 
an  account  of  tlie  sulphurctsof  the  metals,  at  meals,  to  provoke  an  appetite,  mk 
■ee  the  different  metab.)  leaves  and  seeds  are  used  in  medieiDet  *> 
SuLPBOAic  Acid.    (See  SuIjAmt.)  astringent  and  styptic— A.  ispkmm  m  a 
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,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hifffa,  com-  The  leayeeare  ternate,  and  the  flowen  are 

B  Ihe  iMMthcni  partsof  the  u.  States,  dispoeed  in  little  axillary  rocemet.    It  ie 

oangbnnehes  are  thick,  and  cov-  common  in    the   Northern  and  Middle 

vith  adenae  coating  of  haiFB;  hence  States,  and  afTects  certain  indiyiduals  in 

■UBon  naine  of  tUif^a  horn  ttanack.  the  same  manner  as  the  poison  sumach ; 

SBTM  are  |unnate,  and  composed  of  but  it  seems  to  be  less  virulent,  and  lcw(>r 

i  to  fifteen  serrated  leaflets.    The  persons  are  exposed  to  its  influence. — R. 

m-  an  small  and  numerous,  disposed  aromoHca  diflers  widely  in  habit  from  tlie 

ii|«igiit  hairy  panicle,  and  are  sue-  othen.    It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  ternate 

i  by  small  berries,  which  finally  leaves,  having   the  flowers  disposed  in 

sd,  lod  render  this  shrub  a  confipic-  aroents,  which  grows  chiefly  on  the  Alle- 

lUect  in  the  woods.    It  has  been  ghanics,  and  in  the  Western  States.    The 

unvrnted  in  the  European  gardens  berries  are  hairy  and  red.    The  celebmt- 

nament.     The  berries  possess  the  ed  Japan  vaniish  is  obtained  from  a  spe- 

iroperties  as  those  of  the  preceding,  cies  of  rhus^  which  was  formerly  consid- 

T«7  abundant  milky  juice  flows  ercd  identical  with  our  poison  sumach ; 

the  bark.    This  last  is  pulverized,  but  now  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  »j)e- 

mpk»yed  for  tenning. — R.   glabra  cies,  having  the  urder  surface  of  the  leaves 

Bly  reflemblea  the  preceding  in  hab-  downy  and  velvety.    Tliis  varnish  oozes 

is  only  distinguished  by  the  smooth-  from  the  tree,  on  its  being  wounded,  and 

f  the  leavea  and  young  shoots.     It  grows  thick  and  black  when  exposed  to 

ta  ftrther  south,  and  is  common  in  tJie  air.    It  is  so  transparent,  that  when 

ddle  States ;  often  overrunning  land  laid  pure  and  unmixed  upon  boxes  or  fur- 

r  a  few  yean  in  pasture.    The  bcr-  niture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  L>c 

re  red,  and  the  branches  boiled  with  clearly  seen.    With  it  the  Japanese  var- 

irries  afiwd  a  black,  ink-like  tine-  nish  over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  win- 

II  18  likewise  cultivated  for  oma-  dows,  their  drawers,  chests,  tx>xe9,  cim- 

in  the  European  gardens,  and  pos-  eters,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes,  and  most 

the  BBme  properties  as  the  preced-  articles  of  household  nimituro  made  of 

IZ.  pumUa  is  a  low,  pubescent  spe-  wood. 

Snm  the  mountains  of  Carolina,  Sumarokoff,  Alexander  Petrowitsch, 
ia  8ud  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  a  distinguished  Russian  tragic  poet,  who 
nm.-  "IL  venenatOj  commonly  call-  fonned  himself  on  French  models,  yvna 
p  wperf  or  paimm  ntmack^  is  not  un-  bom  in  1718,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1777. 
OD  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  His  tragedies,  in  point  of  harmony,  taste, 
.  It  attains  the  height  of  twelve  to  and  purity  of  style,  are  compared  to  tiiosi^ 
f  feet  The  leaves  are  smootli  and  of  Racine,  though  inferior  m  poetical  in- 
;  the  iloweiB  greenish-white,  dis-  spiration.  His  principal  works  are  Sine- 
in  looee  panicles,  and  succeeded  by  us  and  Truwor  (which  appeared  in  1755), 
b  beiries.  The  poisonous  qualities  Semire,  Jaropolkund  Deinise,  Korew  and 
( plant  are  well  known.  Some  f>er-  Aristone ;  all  of  which  were  translated 
re  aflEbeted  by  touching  or  smelling  into  French  in  1801.  He  alsu  wrote 
urtof  it|  or  even  by  coming  within  Hamlet,Rit8clieltt»,  and  the  Pseudo-Deme- 
undhtanoe;  while  others  appear  to  trius.  The  last  is  considered  his  bei^t 
liraly  exempt  from  its  influence,  work  (translated  into  French  in  1800,  alvo 
I  tfaa  pOMon  has  been  communicat-  into  English).  Sumarokoff  al^M}  wrote 
flamoiation  appears  on  the  skin,  in  comedies,  fables  and  epigrams. 
blolehfi  in  a  day  or  two ;  soon  af-  Sumatra  ;  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas, 
■11  jNMtulefl  rise  in  the  inflamed  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  Sun- 
Mid  nD  with  watery  matter,  attended  da  islands,  separated  from  the  continent 
■HoleraMe  itchinff  and  burning,  and  by  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  Java 
{•arenldavL — ^£copa^na  isabun-  by  the  straits  of  Sunda.  It  is  divided 
I  mndy  aouyin  many  parts  of  the  Mid-  obliquely  by  the  equator  into  almost  equal 
d  Southern  States.  It  is  easily  distin-  parts,  and  its  general  direction  is  from 
id  by  the  leafy  expansion  on  each  N.W.  to  S.  E.;  lat.of  one  extremity  SjPSG' 
fdw  common  petM>le.  The  flowers  N.,  of  the  other  5°  56^  S.  It  is  about  1000 
laenirfi  julkiir.  and  are  disposed  in  miles  lon^,  and  165,  on  an  average,  broad ; 
\m  at  ths  extremities  of  the  branch-  square  miles,  about  160,000.  A  chain  of 
L  radb'gaaf  t  often  called,  in  this  coun-  high  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
MM  itgf  i  a  climbing,  woody  vine,  extent  of  the  island,  and  the  ranges  are,  in 
I  adbem  to  the  trunks  and  branches  many  parts,  double  and  treble.  Mount 
mt  hy  mean  of  root-like  suckers.  Ophir,  immediately  under  the  equinoctial 
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lino,  is  mppoii^^d  to  lie  the  iiiirhPMt  vir>i)>Ii'  (Ian:.%  a  »:trr>iii;  fcirtrpss  on   the   wesicni 

fmiii  ilic  Msa,  it24  Miriiiiiit  beiuj?  elrvatr-d  roa>t,  and  of  i'ak'iiilMuiK  (25,000  inlialiii- 

i;V^*-i  to«;t  aUivc  that  level.     Anioii^'  tiii>  uiil^k  ui  ilic  i.ni*teru  ccMWt.     Pivviuutf  lu 

ri<l^i«  (it*  nioiiiitaiiH  an^  extfiLsive  |>laiud  tlie  latt.*  n*volutioii  in  the   Netberlandfl, 

of  pn.'at  rleintioii,  aiul  of  ten)[)€rat»;  cli-  thi-y  wt-ix*  inakiii;;  piv|Nustlunii  to  ntliici; 

iimtr,  tlic  nH»si  vuliiahh;  and  lii^t  inhabit-  the  whole  Inland.     Sir  Thonian  Stainibni 

ed  portion  of  the  istland.     Here,  too,  an^  Katih*:*  (<;.  v.;  wiu^the  tirat  Euro|>eaii  who 

foiiyil   ninny   lurgi^  and   lieaiititul  iakt-:^.  [M.'netnL'.ed  to  tiie  interior  of  the  inland, 

The  iidL'4*7«  of  nionniain:*  lie  towards  tJie  whioh  iit*  crossed  fnmi  Denrooleu  to  Pa- 

\vi  stern   ^hon; ;  in   ciinsequence,  all  the  lenihanL'.     S*»-e  ManHlen'd  History  of  Su- 

frrratest  rivers  are  found  on  the  ensteni  matnu  a:id    Anderflon^o    ^Mission   on  the 

hid'.    The  ehniato  varit.*s  with  tiic  height  K'u^t   Coiul   of  Sumatra  (Edinh^    leldl, 

of  tlie  .!;n>iriid  ;  hut  on  the  plains,  the  heat  2  vols.;. 

a  not  Mj  prerit  as  mi^ht  be  e.V|)ccted  fro:n        r^LMMKK  :  in  the  northern  henib«phviv, 
xliv   |K»iition;    the  thermometer,   in   tli«*  the  >eri>uti  mmpn'heiKled  in  the  nioiitlw 
greatest   hear,  about  two  oVlo«?k  P.M.,  of  Junf.  July,  and  Aufnist;  the  wann«»; 
l^'ni'Rilly  flnrtuatin<;  from  82^  to  r*5^ :  at  jk  nod  of  ih^  year.     rNiuth  of  the  eipiator, 
sunrise,  it  is  usually  a»  low  as  70^.     Tiie  the  sunumT  corresponds,  in  tinit>,  to  our 
s«>il  is  p*n.  rally  fertile  ;  the  |iopuIation  ti.r  winier.    The  entin?  yeiu'isahio  suini>:in*i*!i 
thi^  ni'i^i  part  thin;  and  a  fsrt'at  fKinion  dividi'd  into  the  sununcr,  or  wann  season, 
of  the  island  is  coveretl  with  an  ini|H>n(>-  and   the   wintt:r,   or  coM   K«'.'Won.     The 
trable  fori'sL     TIk;  in<j>t  important  aniclo  :L^irfii«o::ii.-;>t     siiiMmrr    iN-irins,    i:i     the 
of  cultivation  is  rice,  of  which  then:  are  nuiiheni  hc-nijsphen*,  when  the  tfun  htt 
many  dilfen'ut  s|H'eii'«*.     Of  articles  of  n-u«>hi>d  its  ^jn-att-st  nortiieni  elevation, — 
commerce,  the  nios't  abundant  is  pe}i}MT,  therefore  almui  June  21, — anil  ends  wlieu 
furm:Tiy«ibuuned  in  ^n\'iter  quantities  than  it  cniss<>s  tlio  eipiator  the  cMvoml   time 
at  pn-si'iit.     Oiher  proilucti<»ns  anr,  pun-  in  tip*  yt  ?>r,  about  Septendier  U^i,     \ot- 
iH'uzoin,  camphor,  cassia,  cotton,  cotfee,  withstaiiiiin^;  the  changes  in  the  ^i^s  of 
^c.     T''.e  upa^tf].  v.)  tree,  and  the  <:l;:an-  the  e«*lip;ir,  priMluced  by  the  prtH*emioD 
lie  nitllesia  (<|.  v.U  are  amon^  the  \ep*-  ((i.  v..<  of  tlur  t-qMinoxts,  the  ancient  sign* 
lablf  curiositirs.     It  is  rich  in  mineral  mid  of  sun. i.nr  havr  nMiminiHl  in  thc^aleuti■.^ 
fossil  pniduct ions  ;  has  long  1  teen  tamous  In   tit<'  licirilM-rn   hemisphen',    they  an> 
fur  pild,  %vhieh  is  still  procured  in  con-  Cancer,  Lio,  Vir;^) :  ui  the^«>utile^^^k}»- 
^iderable  qtiantities;   and   has  mines  of  ric(»riu  Aquarius,  Pisces.     Our  srunmrr 
iror,  copjHT,  ami  tin.     It  jinxluccs  a  infat  txikes  [i!ace  :i:  the  time  when  the  earth  v 
\ariet\  an.l  alnnidance  of  fruii*^,  anil  wild  at   the   i::"^'c>[   diManc(>   fi*om   the  sun, 
tinimals  a<  el«>plianLsti;rers,  rhinu«'«*roM'^,  iuul  lieiu'i'  mov(>s  the  >lowcM.     The  di- 
al ii;:;i:ors.  ^:e.  :  also  bints  of  various  kind.^.  anii't«.r  oftite  miu,  ilien>lbn',  ap|>ears  coD- 
Tii.- inlialti:a:iis  ar^r  nilliiT  below  tilt*  r;iil-  !>i4lin.i:Iy   >i:i:iliir  at  this  s4'iL*ion  tliaii  iu 
dl"  .-i/':  :!»» ir  limits  are  l^r  !!.••  iu«'*t  part  wii, ;-.•}%  jir-  I  ilii.-  suinuier  ax"  the  northern 
^!iL'llI,  i»t:;  w«-ll  •.lijipi'd.     T.'ie  w<»iii-'n  tlr.!-  In  :r:>;»iii  if   li:\s  ninety-l]:n'«>  siml  a  Iiall* 
if-n  the  ni^-  "i  :tu\  euni|ire-«i  liji*  .-^kiiiN  "f  tlLi\«, — .i  S  \v  «Iays  mon*  than  tin*  winter,— 
('iiililfi-n  neuiy  born:  :.fid   tin*  mal' <  d<--  liiul.  iinT(-tiin>.  mop*  tlian  tbt*  siunmer  nt' 
>:r.iy  tji"ir  l»-M.-ii-.     Ti.e  inli.'i!:i'.iii:>  iiavi*  th"S'»::tliiTn  1m  misphen*.     .\(»twitlis;.iiiii- 
niaile  but  lirv.- prni:i-i>'.  i:»  IK  iTiIly,  in  III  '  ii:j.'  tin*  .TriMi  r  i!i>tu:h*«'  i,f  ibe  sun  ii? 
arts   of  iiiilii-Tfy,   liimii'li   tliey   exee!    in  suniiner,  bis  ras  have  much  iiion*  dTei'T 
••:i!i: '  |.:ir;;r;ii;ir  i.j-.?;iii:ii'::in-':.     Tlie  Ma-  iliau   in    wiiit  T,   iM-ea;!-**'  tlh-v   liiil    luoP' 
lay  laiiifu.-ii:'- i*  »  vi  r\  win  p- ?»|H)ken  nl'.:i/  <iinMt;y  n;..in   iise    ii  ■rijiern   li.:ul>:»ht'n-. 
ib"    ri'.ist-  I-;'   Siiin;::r:i.     •  Si  f  .V///iry*.  He  aUo  ri^es  nii!:'!i  >"<i:<.»-r.  ami  >  !»  iiiu*'ii 
Ar.'iiMj  III!'  ritiiderii  ptilitieal  diii>ions  nf  l.ttiT.  i:i\t\,  tiien-t<»r'.    (!i-.-«.-riii' s    a   iniu'li 
tb:- i^liiiii!.  I'r   f  rire-ipal  an- tie- enipip'iii*  j:nNUer    an*    in     the     liea\i-n«    than    ui 
Aiei:.'ue-a!.i.\-.   :.i;  I   :li  •  Mala\  ,  !!,i*  Aebi-  wini' r.     At  tl.«' lime  \\lii  ii  Ir*  b:-.'«p':L«'la*iI 
iife^if  i'h»*  ./r'»f  M  ,  till'   HatTa-^  '•;.  V.  ,  the  tin*  ii'opir  iif  ( 'aiici  r,  be  :isi*i  ii..'*;   |ii:;lK^: 
II  J  i!::.'^.   ai:.l    tb-    |N'i)pIi'   nf  i^'iuijujin;.  in  the  jira-.i !;.«,  ami  r-iij;.ii  s  l<inL'>'s:  alioti' 
Til  ■  Direii  fir-T  |ii-:::in  t<i  tbrnt  M.ttleiiiriit<  tlie   liori/i>n  :  and   we  minbt,   ihrretVia'. 
<»ii   [iii>  riiji.i-   in    Itkn).  ;uid   in   1(  >*.*>.  I  be  suppose  tb.^t  this  would  UMlie  jierioil  nt' 
Mrii'!'i-!j   al«n   i>iabli*ibed   tb  -iirelvf-s    at  the  ;rn'atesi  h;ai.     llii:  e\|H'ri»'nc"  :ih«mi^ 
Im  neiMili-n. -i;.  v.;     h.  l-'i'j.tlH- pr«>:'!i  n-  ibai   tin'    !:n';;!i  .>[    bei.i    t'enerslly    take» 
i-\  <>.' lieiii'iMfl'ii,  of  wbieb  the  capital  wj:>  p!ai-e   in   Aii:ri:si.  (brouuhout   ilie  wlinlr 
I'lir:    Mariiii'r'iUL'li.   wa>    ci-de<l    to    the  northern    beniispben*,    tur    U'vond    thi» 
Dutrh,  in  n-iurii  for  Malan-a.   q.  \.,   Tb"-  imiIiu*  eircle.     The  n  a?Min  of  ibis  cin*inn- 
lattei  wep'  alreiuly  in  pii^•K»^ion  of  Pa-  stance  is,  that,  in  Aujrusr,  the  influeiK*« 
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of  die  iiiii^  njn  has  been  felt  for  a  long  immediately  after  this,  to  Tarieton,  **  I 
tioiB  oo  the  earth,  and  that,  within  the  ihall  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sumter  is  in  no 
polv  drele,  as  fer  as  to  the  tenth  or  condition  to  give  us  further  trouble ;  he 
twelfth  degree  fiom  the  pole,  the  ice  has  certainly  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in 
B  ihaim  and  the  temperature  of  the  this  countiy.'*  He  was  accordingly  at- 
iiicidnatBd ;  hence  the  wind  which  tacked  by  Tarieton,  in  his  strong  iiosition 
ira  from  those  northern  regions  to  the  on  Blackstock  hill,  with  the  usual  in^pet- 
soutb  m  mildfir*— See  Meyer's  Manual  uosity  of  that  officer,  who,  however,  was 
•f  PhfMktd  JUtnmomy^  ^theory  of  the  compelled  to  retreat,  with  a  severe  loss, 
Emikf  and  Mdearology  (German,  Got-  leaving  his  wounded  to  tlic  mercy  of  thr 
tiiuMD,  1805JL  victor.  In  this  action,  Sumter  received 
SuMTKB,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  par-  a  severe  wound,  which,  for  a  considerable 
wan  officer,  during  the  American  rcvo-  time,  arrested  his  carcrr ;  hut  he  was  nn 
hitioneiy  war,  died  June  I,  1832,  at  his  sooner  able  to  take  the  field,  than  he 
residence,  near  the  Bradford  springs,  again  appeared  as  an  active  partisan. 
South  CarotiDa,  after  a  short  illnesH,  in  breaking  up  the  British  posts  in  the  lower 
the  nmeiy-eigfatJh  vearof  his  age.  In  the  country.  About  this  period,  he  was  pn)- 
rammeiieement  of  his  militai^  career,  he  moted  to  the  rank  of  brigiidier-general. 
WH  sererdy  tried  by  adversity,  and  ac-  On  one  occasion,  licutenant-boloncIHamp- 
•Dired  fluch  circumspection  and  pni-  ton,  commas  Jing  under  him,  di:<porsed  a 
MBcei  that  the  enterprises  which  he  largo  body  of  tories,  near  Dorchrstor. 
■ihKqucndy  conducted  were,  for  the  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  both 
noM  pert,  crowned  with  brilliant  succeHs.  regulara  and  militia,  Sumter  next  corn- 
He  gave  the  first  check  to  the  success  of  iielled  lieutenant-colonel  Coats  to  destroy 
the  Briliah  in  South  Carolina,  after  the  his  stores,  at  Monk's  comer,  and  aliandon 
fidl  of  Charieaton,  in  1780.  The  af&irs  his  position.  Important  scniccs  wen; 
of  the  fltete  then  wore  the  most  gloomy  again  performed  by  Sumter  at  Eutnw, 
Mpect;  the  citizens  were  in  the  deepest  after  which,  the  enemy,  retiring  within 
dMpODdencyyand  had  abandoned  all  hope  their  lines,  seldom  ventured  beyond  thr 
of  nnther  leaistancc,  when  colonel  Sum-  gates  of  Charleston.  General  Sumter 
IV,  at  the  head  of  u  small  band  of  fol-  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
lowerB,  ^aiio  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  American  congress,  first  as  a  represcntn- 
Kiiinied  to  the  state,  raised  again  the  tive,  and  then  a  senator,  and  enjoyed  tliv 
Mndard  of  oppoaidon,  and  revived  and  highest  respect  He  is  thus  described  ui 
■aioiaiiied  the  qririta  of  the  people  by  a  L^'s  Memoirs : — **  Sumter  wos  younger 
of  nllant  achievements.  He  first  than  Marion,  who  was  about  forty-eight 
,  j3tyl%  1780,  at  Williams's  planta-  years  of  age,  larger  in  frame,  better  fitted, 
mannidiiig  detachment  of  the  ene-  m  strength  of  body,  to  the  toils  of  war, 
wiyi  Bnnjt  commanded  by  captain  Huck,  and,  like  his  conijMjer,  devoted  to  the 
B  BHKreant  who  had  excited  universal  freedom  of  his  country.    His  aspect  was 


by  his  cruelty  and  profanity,  manly  and  stem,    denoting  iiisu|>erahIo 

1b  the  Bune  month,  he  made  attacks  on  finnness  and  lofty  courage.     Determined 

ihe  poettof  BLocky  mount  and  Hanging  to  deserve  success,  he  risked  his  own 

*    the  fint  of  which  was  completely  life  and  the  lives  of  his  associates  without 

■a  would  have  been  the  sec-  reserve.** 

ooold  he  have  restrained  the        Surr.    This  magnificent  himinarv,  the 

tion  of  his  troops,  and  de-  great  source  of  light,  lie<it,  and  life,  ap- 

their   avidity  for   plunder    and  pears  to  us  a  circular  and  resplendent 

He    destroyed,    however,    the  disk;  from  which  appearanrc,  and  the 

of  Wales^  regiment.    Soon  after,  observation  of  the  solar  spots  (descril)C(I 

endued  a  convoy  of  stores  passing  below),  it  foUo^vs  that  this  body  has  ii 

fieiD  ihieCj-Siz  to  Camden ;  but,  unfortu-  form  neariy  spherical,  and  turns  round  its 

Hidy,    encampiDg  within  striking  dis-  axis  once  hi  about  twenty-nve  and  a  half 

Ksee  of  the  enemy,  he  was  surpriwd  by  days,  because  a  sphere  only  can  apyie^ir  to 

TufcBou,  and  routed,  vrith  the  loss  of  the  eye  like  a  circular  disk  in  all  j>o8itioiLs. 

men  and  all    the  nrisonera   and  The  true  relation  of  the  sun,  not  only  to 

diet  had  recently  lallen  into  his  our  earth,  hut  to  all  the  planets  of  our 

J    He  was  next  attacked  near  Broad  system,  has  been  known  since  the  discov- 

lifvrbyWewyMi  who  was  repulsed,  and  eries  of  Kepler.    The  primary   planets, 

hi  i'^Mi^^Jf  wounded  and  taken.    Major  accompanied    by  their    moons,    revolve 

Ub  Anecdotea  of  the  Revolu-  about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which 

that  lord  Comwallis  wrote,  have  but  little  eccentricity  the  sun  itsclC 
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being  fiitiiatril  in  a  CiH'un  roniinon  to  all  of  such  a  transit  for  the  centre  of  the 

these  cUiiwoi*.     His  mean  diHtanrc  fruni  earth  inay  In;  calculatrd ;  and  on   coiii- 

tho  earth,  which  ii;iM  iN-cri  liiiuliy  detcT-  ]>arinff  this  with  the  duration  actually  ol»- 

niinr.!,  with  icilml*::*   an-uriwy,  hy   the  wn-ed  on  the  surlan*  of  the  rarth,  liie 

<»l»si.nutioii  of  !.i."4  piiiallax  (:n'v  ihc  t^uU-  differi'nce  of  the  two  resuhs  enal)U'8  us  to 

M><|iii*i:t  |.iirl  of  this  articlr),  aiiioiuiis,  in  dediirr  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  t«mi, 

ruu^id  nuniUis  to  ahoiitlK'SfUOOfOOU  miles:  and  henre  the  distance  of  tin*  two  lunii- 

llie  sun,  linrrron-,  i.-  ai»ove  4UU  times  far-  naries  from  each  other.     I?i  this  way  ibe 

ilirr  d'tttant  from  us  than  tlitr  inixm  ;  and  mean  horizonud  parallax  of  the  sun  haa» 

araunonlmii  \vliirIinmvcsl»o()feet  in  each  lieen  estimated  hy  Dnrejour  at  H'  ^'\  and 

>.-.*oMd,  would  pt|uirf  nlnnit  iW  years  to  hy  liiot  at  K  7'-,  wliich  ni.:krs  the  mcui 

narli  it.    Th"  apparent  diameter  of  the  distanciMtf  the  sun  Irom  iIh;  earth  amouu: 

sun  i:^  pn'iiy  nearly  tin'  same  us  that  of  to  2!M*^^  time's  the  nulius  of  the  earth 

the  moon:   it  is  hi)niv  what  above  half  a  (which  b*  alMMit  400()  mile.-^  in  l:n^h)fOr, 

de^iree  ;    yet,  aeconiiup    to    the   various  in  round  numbers,  1>4,0(»0,0(X)  miles.     If 

iHiintsof  the  earth's  orl at,  from  which  we  this  horizontal  ]>aralhLX  is  taken  but  one 

(i!is4'r\'e   the  >.iM:t\   varies   some  what — a  tenth  of  a  second  smaller,  we  nms:  adtl 

i:ecessur>'  cons-  ({iienci;   of  iht;   elliptical  to  this  distance  an  amotmt  equal  to  2\T» 

tormoft'hisoil  it.    'i"ie  conclusions  which  times  th<!  radius  of  the  earth,  which  ex- 

WL*  dnivv  fn  ::i  llie  uitrerences  in  the  a|>-  pkiins  the  dilfen'nco  in  the  statements  of 

l-arent  ma^iiituile  (»f  (he  suii  ils  to  thf^  the  distance.     This  distance  havui^  in'iu 

liillerent  distances  of  this  Ixnly  trom  the  ascertahicd   widi  tolerable  accuracy,  we 

<-arth,  aji^nre  ix'rfeclly  with  what  we  learn,  pocvess  the  measun*  «  f  our  whole  plaue- 

ri'^pectin^'  the  same  subject,  from  ether  tar\'  s\>tem,  :l<,  ai'cording  to  the  secr.iid 

sourcis;  so  tiiat  this  pi.iut  may  bo  con-  law  of  Kepler  (q.  v.),  the  cubes  of  ih^ 

sidt-nul  2LS  weii  si'ttled.    The  mass  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  tb«» 

Kui,  which  4>X(*eeds  that  of  all  the  |)lanets  sun  are  as  the  siiuares  of  the  periods  f>f 

tii^'et!ierKK)iiiues,  is,in  proportionto  that  their  n'vohitions  (which  have  long  beeu 

ofoureunh,acc«Tiihifj:to  riazzi,as3t^,(i30  known).    ThenHbre  the  detenniiiin;;  of 

i:>  1 ;  thediatiieter  exceeds  that  of  the  cmth  this  distance  is  of  the  highest  im|>ortance. 

112  times,  the  surface  ]t^,7C0  tunes,  the  Resiiectinff  the  transi*  of  Venus,  see  Ln- 

t'.'ili'l  CI >nt lilts  ],4.'^V(^^^'i"i*'^*    Thcearlli  landers  .'AWroaomiV,  lOnke^s  Distance  of 

aii>;;ears,  as  Hiot  savs,  by  this  statement,  a  the  Sun  from  thr  Eiirih,  by  the    Transit 

UK  rt*  grain  of  san<r,  com|»anHl  to  tht;  stm,  of  P'eniun  in  17(>K  (ttui  the  'Praiisit  of  Tc- 

which,  again,  in  his  turn,  is  but  a  point  nus  in  lliiH*  [hi  (leriujui).    (S<*e  Transit) 
in  iuiiuite  s|mce.     KirJperiin;;  tfu*  pliysi-        Spots  on  ihc  Sun, — S|k)Is  of  im*guUr 

( al  structun'ol'tbe  suii,  (.>:ronomers  have  form  are  ot\en  ol»s.'r\'ed  in  the  disk  of  the 

entertained  tlittt'rent  opinions,  fn>m  times  sun  (i].  v.),   in   greater  or  li*ss  nuniber. 

humemorial.  Tlirhy}Mi;h(sis  of  lierM^hel  They  apiieru*  in  the  centre  dark,  and  to- 

is,  that  the  sun  is  an  ftiKique  IknIv,  ha\  iiig  wards  the   margin  have  a  whitLsh*ffnv 

on  it>  .■«urtace  luoiuitains  and  valleys,  iiki;  umbra,  which,  however,  Ls  often  olisenetl 

iiie  earth,  the  whoi.*  >um'nnde»i   by  an  siireading  over  larg«»    sur1ac<'s,    without 

•itmospher*'  c-..!j<t«n  >/  tilled  with  lumi-  that  black  centre.     They  originate  and 

nous  clouds.     The>i>  sometimes  o|)en  in  disappear,  sometimes  quickly,  ami  wil})- 

panieular  pla-es,  .Mj-I  aili)w  tie-  l»ody  rf  out  ap|>:iri.'nt  cause,  in  the  nuddle  of  llir 

th«»  MUi  to  b.' M»eu  :  hi  nee  tlieapjt^'aranct*  tlisk  ;  but  mon*  frequently  an»  f>l»s  ncd 

«»f  ^M>|.•»r  s|K»ts.     This  by|M»;li(sis  seeiiLs  to  to  ris**  en  the  cjLsteni  margin,  and  nKn* 

be    prvle/able  to  that   of  l*q)Iaee   (who  towards  the  western,  where,  thirti*rn  «]ay.<* 

iuuigin<-4  the  s'ui  to  be  a  burning  ImkIv),  after  U'lng  first  seen,  they  disappear,  auii 

U'caiist*  it  allows  us  to  conceive  that  the  again  ap|)ear  on  the  eiL«(tern  margin  aft:.T 

sun  is  inhabited,  wlii  *h  l>etter  agrees  with  a  little  lonpT  period.    The  s|N}t8  ap{>ear 

the  wis4*  use  made  of  sjwice  by  a  bt?neli-  to  n*volve  round  ili«»  sun  in  about  twenty- 

c(*nr  Onuiipotence.  seven  days.     At  |Mu-ticidar  seasons,  ihev 

Paralhix   of  (he    Sun, — Parallax  and  move  over  the  sun  ui  straight  lines ;  at  ail 

hf>rizontal  panillax  have   b«'4'n  explained  other  times,  in  lines  more  or  lerw  curved; 

in  the  article  Parallax,    The  horizontal  and  the  imths  li esc hIkmI  by  di lie n*nt  spots 

{larallax  of  the  siui  has  lM>en  known  with  ol»s4Tved  at  the  siune  tune  an*  always  iiar> 

gn-ater  accuracy  >inci*  the  tnuisit  of  Venus  allel  to  each  other,  and  always  liavc  llieir 

«)ver  the  suifs  disk   in   17(>1  and  17(111.  cur\-ature  and  {position  deternitue<l  \s\  tlw 

As  the  orbit  of  the  earth  includes  tliat  of  season.      They    ap|)«*ar   broadest    when 

Venus,  th<*  latf  r  must  ^onn'times  appt^ar  near  the  middle  |M)int  of  their  nniMirr 

biiweeii  w*  and  the  run.    The  duration  All  this  is  satisfactorily  expUinco,  if  UN 
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Fpoiv  arc  conaidered  to  adhere  to  tho  sun,  Rogate  (Maxu  vii,  7) ;  Exaudi  (P^'alni  jc.wii, 

and  the  latter  u  considered  to  uim  ac-  V).    G.  Sundays  after  Trinity.    The  feast 

roidinir  to  the  order  of  tiie  signa  round  ita  of  Truiity  was  established  in  i  150.    l*he 

axiti  which  18  inclined  at  an  angle  of  82^°  greatest  number  of  these    Sundays    )*i 

to  ihe  erliptic  of  th*)  earth.    The  real  twenty-seven :  the  number  depends  u]K)n 

ifiintioD  or  tiiis   rotation,   as    deduced  the  time  of  £laster.    The  later  Eostcrr 

from  the    apparent  rotation  of  twenty-  falls,  the  more  Epiphany  Sundays  and 

men  days,  ia  equal  to  twenty-live  daye.  the  tewer  Trinity  Sundays  aro  tliero.    7. 

Thia    ditlerencc    is  occot^ioned    l)y  the  Sun^iays  in  AdvtnL     (See  Advent.)    8. 

&C!t    thax  the    earth,   from   which    this  Suntiay  afler  Christrntts,  so  called  when 

rotation    is  ohsen'cd,   is    itself   moving  this  it^ivul  falls  upon  one  of  tho  fin>t  four 

in  the  mean  time.    HenHrhel's  oi>inion  on  doys  of  the  week,  reckoned  from  Alon- 

ihe  nature  of  these  spots  wc  have  men-  day.    (See   Festivais.)      ]]i  the   Knglish 

tkncd  in  the  previous  {Kirt  of  this  article,  church,  the  sixth  Sunday  afliT  Euster  is 

Sr.N'-DuL.    (See  Dial.)  called   Sunday  after  Jlsccnsivn,  and   the 

SrxDA   Isj.ANDs ;   a  p'oup  of  Islands  seventh  Whitsimmy. 

Ivingtu  the  south  of  Farther  In (lic'i.     The  Sunday    Letter.      (See     Dominical 

princi|Mil  islands  of  the  group  are  Suma-  Letter.) 

Ira,  Rorneo  and  Java.    (»See  the  articlfs.)  Sunday  Sctiools.   The  founder  of  the 

The  atraiU  of  Sunda  lie  l)etwcH?n  Suma-  modern  Sunday  schools  was  Mr.  Raikcs 

tra  and  Java.  (q.   v.),  editor  of  tlie  (ilouct:Mcr  (Mrig- 

Sr^DAv;   the  frst  d;iy  in    the  week,  limd)  Journal.    »Struck  witliil.c  wretohed 

which  has  its  name  from  the  smi,  ns  lliis  iippeunmce    of  a   number    of  children 


liijF  was  already  r^lit-d  diat  tiolis  wiiii  tho  whom  he  saw  playing  in  the  street  in  the 

Rouians.     It  is  celehnited  by  Christians  suburbs,  he  was  informrd  by  an  inhahit- 

ineonimemorai  ion  of  Christ':;  having  risen  ant  tn  whom  he  liddrtssul  himself,  that 

OD  the  tirst  day  of  the  week.     It  was  also  on    Sundays,  when  th«'y  wen;   rehoused 

on  liic  tint  ilay  of  the  week  that  the  Holy  from  work,  and  the  few  who  enjoyed  the 

Ohcst  was  poured  out  upon  the  (hsriples.  benefit  of  any   instruction    during    the 


inlbnnation  on  some  points,  to  Hallam's  ately  suggested  to  him  the  idea  tlint  the 
CnMUuiUnuU  I&story  of  Enfrland  (ch.  protanatiou  of  the  day  might  I)e  prevent- 
Tii.  viiL).  In  the  church  senices  of  En-  ed  by  putting  them  to  school ;  and  he  en- 
rope,  tho  Stindays  are  named  from  the  gngedseveml  women,  who  kojtt  schools  in 
temtM  which  precede  them,  or  from  the  the  neighburhood,  to  receive  such  chil- 
QoUeeis  or  passages  of  Scripture  with  drcn  us  he  should  send  to  them  on  Sun- 
which  the  religious  sen'ice  was  formerly  days,  and  instnict  them  in  reading  and 
commenced  on  the  sovcrol  Sundays  :~  the  catechism,  paying  each  of  tht- m  a 
L  gawrfny  after  JVew  Year,  so  called  shilling  for  their  day's  work.  He  soon 
wfaennew  Tear  begins  on  one  of  the  four  collected  a  considerable  numlwr  of  chil- 
Imi  dan  of  the  week.  2.  Sundays  after  dn*n,  distributexl  books  among  them,  gave 
EbSpkBOUf  which  vary  from  one  to  six,  them  odvice,  settled  their  quarrels;  and 
■eaMding  to  the  time  of  blaster.  3.  Sep-  the  efiects  of  his  benevolent  exertions 
JMf^^SmtK  (q.  v.i  Sexagesimal  and  Esfo  were  so  striking,  that  his  example  was 
■£  (in  the  English  church,  qmnquagesi-  followed  by  other  charitable  persons  m 
M  (q-T.)  Sunday).    The  thutl  has   its  different  quarters  of  the  city;  and  in  a 


£ 


fiomdie  words  with  which  the  les-    and,  in  178<),  it  was  estimated  that  250,000 
of  the  day  begin :  hivocavit  (Psalm    children  were    receiving  instruction    in 


Fkfan  Sunday,  (q.  v.) '  ^.Sundays  liv,p.  410, 1784.)    A  Sunday  school  so- 

Eader.  n  in  number,  which  almost  cietv  was  formed  in  1785  for  the  eucour- 

^^gABt9tt\*    ^___^ ^ 

EdB,  6L  orPiBlm  hmdx,  2J;    Jubilaie  struction  was  a  great  improvement  in  tho 

(PliilbilSTi,  1) ;  CaniaU  (Pdolm  xcvi,  1) ;  system,  and  appears  to  have  V»c«tiv^  ^\i- 


60  8UNDAY-8CHOOLS-8UN-^LOWER. 

«nl  abovf  1800.    In  1808,  the  fint  Son-  lef«l  of  the  i      r ;  «>  that  ihips  < 

day  sch'fol  UDion  waa  fonned  id  Loodoo,  tooa  can  la*  it^  by  striking 

and  tlie  example  waa  soon  imitated  in  to|>-gallanl  lu  Tbe  trade  of  » 

many  large  towna  and  aome  of  the  eoun-  land  has  been  long  on  the  increaae. 

tiea.    In   182t>,  the  number  of  Sunday  ia  the  sUple  articw  of  export,  em|: 

aohoob  in  England  under  the  care  of  the  600  craft    The  manu&cturea  are  < 

est^ilished  church  waa  about  8000,  with  of  flint  and  bottle  glaaa,  earthen  war 

550,450  pupils:    the  number  of    thoae  peraa.  Coal  is  the  staple  article  of  < 

established  by  dissentere    ia   alao    very  Bhip-building  ia  earned  on  to  a  gn 

great     The    Scotch    Salibath    evening  tern.    By  the  reform  bill  it  return 

achools  (first  established  m  Edinbuigh  in  the  Wearmoutha,  two  members  to 

1787)  anMe  from   the  English   Simday  menu    Population  of  the  whole  u 

achools,  but  are  modified  by  the  circum-  1831,33,911.  967  milesnorth  from  L 
laanco  that,  as  nearly  all  the  children  in        Su.i-Dbw    (dmera),     Theae  d 

mat  country  ore  taught  to  read  in  the  pa-  plants  are  found  in  marshes  and 

rochial    schools,    the    Sabbath    evening  places.      They   attract  attention  < 

schools  ore  more  ontirely  devoted  to  di-  from  their  leaves,  which  are  all  r 

rect  religious  instruction  than  the  Sunday  and  fringed  with  hairs,  each  of 

schools.    In  this  country,  the  first  Sunday  supports  a  globule  of  pellucid,  de 

achools  were  opened  at   New  York,  in  liquor,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

1816 ;  and  they  have  since  multiplied  rap-  flowers  are  small,  and  mostly  whit 

idly,  and  overspread  the  whole  country.  in  one  North  American  roeciea,  tb 

8uivDEaau!>iD8 ;  an  extenaive,  woody,  conapicuoua,  and  of  a  nne  purple 

iahoapiuible  district  of  Hindoostan,  inter-  These  plants  are  remarkable  for 

aected  liv  the  mouiiis  of  the  Ganses,  in  the  unexpended  leavea  rolled  up 

tbe  soutli  part  of  the  country  of  Bengal,  same  niaimeras  the  ferns— a  diapoai 

This  district  is  nhout  10,000  square  uiues  moat  unique  among  pbaenogamoua 

in  extent,  and  is  intersected  hv  innume-  The  most  common  species,  />.  n 

rable  rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  are  folia^  ht  an  acrid,  caustic  plant,  whi< 

aalt ;  and  through  the  whole  tract  nothing  dies  milk,  removes  warts  and  con 

but  brackiah  water  ia  found ;  and  it  ia  takea  awt.y  frecklea  and  sunburn : 

generally   uninhabited,  except  by  tigers  led  with  wine,  it  producea  a  venr 

and  deer.      The    naviaation    by    Iraats  lating  spirit ;  and  it  was  formerly 

through  the  SunderbundEs  is  very  roman-  used  as  a  tincture,  apiced  and  swei 
tic,  aiMl  boats  coming  down  to  Calcutta        Suif-Fisn    (orihagwisau) ;  a  ca 

in  the  hot  season  are  obliged  to  uke  this  nous  fish  of  a  very  singuiar  fon 

route.     The  trees  are  all  of  small  size,  not  body     is    compressed,    broad,    al 

uaeful  for   timber,  but  very  valuable  in  truncated,  resemblina,  in  fact,  the  b 

aflfording  a  supply  of  fuel  for  Calcutta  a  large  fish  separated  flt>m  the  bod; 

and  other  towns  on  the  river.  mouui  and  eyes  are  very  small 

ScifDEai.Ai<(D ;  a  niarket-town  and  sea-  ueariy  circulsir  foim,    and    the    i 

port  of  I'Ingland,  county  of  Durham,  near  whiteneas  of  the  sides,  together  wii 

the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  Here  the  mali^-  briUiant    phosphorescence    durin| 

nant  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  m  night,  have  obtained  fi>r  it  very  gci 

England   in  1831.     With  Monk  Wear-  the    appellations  of  sun  or  moc 

mouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth,  it  forms  While  swimming,  it  turns  upon  itai 

<ine  connected  town.    The  High  street  a  wheel     It  grows  to  an  unmew 

la    spacious,    and    tolerably  handaome,  oflen  attaining  the  diameter  of  fbii 

especially  tlie   central  part,  which  rises  and    sometimes   even    that    of    t 

with  a  considerable   aaoeot.      Some  of  and  weighing  from  three  to  five  ht 

the  other  streeui  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  pounda.     It  is  very  fiit,  and  yields  i 

but  of  late  yean  the  general  appearance  quantity  of  oil ;  but  the  flesh  is  ill 

of  the  town  has  been  improved.    Of  its  and    exhaJea  a    diaagreeable   odo 

public  buildinaa,  the  church,  a  chapel  of  ia    found  in  all  seaa,  from    the 

ease,  a  Methodiat  chapel,  and  meeting-  lo    the   antarctic   circle.    Two  or 

bouaea    for  *  the     Fresbyterian^    Inde-  necies   are  known.    In  the  U.  i 

pendenta,  Baptista,  Quakers,  and  Unita-  the  aanie  name  is  often  api^ied  to 

nans,  the  exchanjpe,  6lc^  are  the  princi-  of  the  perch  fiunily  (  dosmKi),  of  i 

paL    The  harbor  la  formed  by  two  piers,  piesBed  and  elevat^  tonn,  very  oa 

CO  the  aouth  and  north  sides  of  the  river,  m  roost  of  our  lakea  and  rivers. 

The  iron  uridge  conaiata  of  an  arch  of  iron  ^enua  pomoHi  is  peculiar  to  North  ^ 

ftaae-work,  thrown  over  the  river,  337  ica,  and  aeveral  apeciea  are  now  km 
Ait  apoH  nd  ittof^lOO  Ait  abovw  the       8m-Fi^wE>  (iiiiMittiii) ;  m  f 


SUN^FLOWERr-SUPERIOR.  CI 

9  alM  from  die  kled  ntem-  honor  of  her,  a  boar  was  fattened  tlirough 

f  Ae  yeOow  flow   a  to  the  sun  the  ^ear ;  and  at  the  beainning  of  Febru- 

mMmtmpL    ThbtootmwMdy  aiy,  it  was  sacrificed,  with  many  ceremo- 

F;  dm  Mem  herbaceous  upri^^  nies.     Eight  days  beftve  January,  the 

I  Terf  ldl|  die  kares  opposite  boar  was  carried  to  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 

M^  nnfifided,  often  rigid  and  tiy,  and  onits  back  the  principal  men  took 

;  urn  lloiwm  lavge  and  tetminal,  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  aHeaiance.    The 

lapoaedin  a  oorymk    It  belongs  image  of  Sunna  was  a  huf-naked  wo- 

spsatfa.    Tlie  spedies  are  nume-  man,  standing  upon  a  column,  with  rays 

i  moa^y  inhabit  North  America,  round  her  h^.    Before  her  breast  she 

ladc  ami-flower  [IL  anmtuM)^  so  held  a  radiant  wheel  with  out-stretched 

in  onr  |ardena|  ia  a  native  of  anna. 

%e  not  n  annual;  the  stem  SuifzrA,in  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Badrical,  nnirii,  from  six  to  fif-  (See  SummUa.) 

in  lieipit  $  tne  lesTea  alternate,  Sunnites  ;  those  Mohammedans  who 

kiM   and   somewhat   heart-  receive  the  i^9ma(i.e.  a  collection  of  tradi- 

tbe  flowen^  sometimes  a  fbot  in  tions  relating  to  Mohammedanism)  as  of 

t  are  ao  ineUned  as  to  take  nearly  equal  importance  with  the  Koran.  Tliere 

1  posilinn,  and  usually  are  turned  are  several  di  verities  in  the  copies  of  the 

ma  aonm;  diey  have  the  disk  Sunna.    Those  of  the  Persians,  Arabians 

a^  and  the  lays  short  in  proper-  and  Africans  are  entirely  opposed  to  each 

M  aaeda  flxrm  excellent  nounsh-  other ;  (lence  the  various  sects.    The  ad- 

poohiy  and  for  cage  birds ;  and  herents  of  Ali,  who  reject  the  Sunnoj  and 

I  cd  liaa  alw  been  expressed  fit>m  regard  Ali  as  Mohammed's  successor  in 

K  hAtnmu  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  the  dignity  of  high-priest  (for  instance, 

iMneztanmljr  cultivated  in  £u-  the  Persians),  are  called  by  the  Sunuites 

the  nka  of  ila  tuberous  roots,  (the  Ottoman  Turks)  ShtUes  (i.  e.  her- 

vvad  aa  a  substitute  for  the  po-  etics). 

ia  oAan  caBed  Jenuaiem  wrti-  Suovxtaurilia  ;   a  Roman  sacrifice, 

»  flat  term  being  a  corruption  of  usually  oiiered  after  the  census  of  the 

■a  "WBKdrinuok;  and  the^  latter  people  had  been  taken.    It  consisted  of  a 

I  appiieQ  to  It  from  the  resem-  nog  («u«),  a  sheep  (ovur),  and  a  steer  [iau- 

i  Ae  flam  of  the  roots  to  that  of  rua) ;  hence  the  name.    All  these  animals 

■MB  artidioke.    Tliese  roots  are  were  males. 

in  various  manners,  but  Superior;  tlie  largest  lake   in  North 


•a  iananlly  fil»d  as  potatoes ;    America,  and  the  largest  body  of  frerii 
ao  nouiishinir  or  whole-    water  that  has  been  discovered  in  aiiv 


mmejao  n 

Mj  avB^  Iwwever,  excellent  for  part  of  the  elobe.    Its  length  is  difiereiit- 

d  otter  domestic  animals  during  Jy  estimated  by  travellers  and    geogra- 

w  aeMOB.    The  plant  flourishes  phere:  some  make  it  490  or  5C0  miles 

'  aoil|  iMming  little  attention  ;  long,  and  1700  in  circumference ;  otlien*, 

good  aoiltlia  roots  are  larger  and  350  miles  lonf,  and  1500  miles  in  cir- 

ar  quality.    When  once  planted,  cumference.    Its  widest  part  is  said  to 

f  be  bft  Ibr  yean  upon  tne  same  be  190  miles.    This  is  the  most  wasteni 

■  tlwre  an  always  enough  roots  of  the  fp^t  chain  of  lakes,  which  dis- 

m  ftr  repraduction,  after  the  re-  charge  Uieir  watere  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

rd  tlMt  an  wanted  ft>r  the  pur-  Its  surface  is  641  feet  above  the  Atlantic. 

'■SnMBt    The  season  in  which-  It  is  900  feet  deep.    Its  waters  are  very 

op  flir  UBB  is  firom  about  the  pure  and  transparent ;  and   it  abounds 

^ftplomlNr  to  November.    So  with  trout,  white  fish  and  sturgeon.    Tiiu 

If  frodnedre    is   this   valuable  names  of  these  fish  are  likely  to  convey 

■ft  Dalwaou  aarenty  and  eighty  diminutive  ideas  both  as  to  numbers  and 

ike  moli  are  said  to  have  b^n  quantity ;  but  we  must  think  of  trout 

Ib  om  asaMai  from  a  single  acre  of  auite  equal  in  size  to  the  cod  of  the  New- 

Xhb  pint  anma  to  me  height  foundland  banks,  and  of  white  fish  and 

ar  aiiiaftet:  Safloweis  are  much  sturgeon  comparatively  hu^.    The  ave- 

hiB  thoaa  of  tlia  preceding.  rage  weight  of  the  trout  exceeds  twelve 

i  ;  ividi   Ao    andent   northern  pounds,  and  many  weiah  forty,  and  some 

lli  nddsM  of  die  sun.     Her  even  fifty  pounds.     TheBe  fish  exist  in 

rfeafltei^god  of  die  moon.*    In  such  numbers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 

^;b*,  te  SSB  iaamt)  11  femiiiiae,  and  that  diey  vvUl  supply  the  whole  countiy 

i^Sn  ■Msnae.  ui  the  north-west  section  of  the  U.  States, 


ea  bupeuor^-supernaturausm: 

andUpperCAiiada,  with  dried  fish,  when  sincle  leap  into  the  lake.    It  leapa  m 

that  countiy  aball  be  peopled  by  many  Mich  a  diatance,  that  a  boat  may  paaa  Arj 

milliona.     Lakea  Hiinm  and  Michigan  between  it  and  the  rockn    Toe  Ikmm 

alao  abound  with  them.    Thia  lake,  and  rock,  or  arch,  haa  the  appearance  cf  a 

the  othen,  alao,  abound  with  pike,  pick-  work  of  art,  conaiating  or  an    inlMad 

ere],  carp,  baas,  herring^and  numeroua  maaa  of  aandatone,  with  four  piDan 

other  kinda  or  fish.    The  great  lakea,  porting  an  entablature  or  atratum  of  i 


fiom  the  comparative  ahallowneaa  of  their  covered  with  aoil,and  a  handaomegmiwih 
beda,  and  the  circumatance  that  their  of  pine  and  apruce  treea,  aome  orwUek 
watera  poaaeaB  leaa  apecific  gravity  than  are  fifty  or  aixtv  feet  high.  The  tmij 
thoae  of  the  ocean^ — and  it  mav  be  fiom  outlet  to  this  lalce  ia  St.  Manr%  attiit 
other  cauaea, — ^wben  awept  by  the  winda,  Thia  extenda  to  lake  Huron :  othen  oob- 
raiae  wavea  more  rough  and  dangerous  nect  the  other  lakea ;  and  the  eomhined 
than  thoae  of  the  sea,  though  not  quite  waters  of  all  find  their  way  to  the  oeam 
ao  mountainous.  It  haa  been  often  as-  by  the  Sl  Lawrence.  It  ia  not,  howvfw^ 
aertod  that  they  have  diurnal  and  aepten-  to  be  imagined,  that  the  8l  Lawrcnoa 
nial  fluxes  and  refluzea.  Thia,  howev-  dischargee  an  amount  of  water  that  ia  aC 
er,  ia  not  an  eatabliahed  ftct;  and  we  all  comparable  with  what  the  lakes  n- 
are  certain  that,  even  if  they  exist,  they  ceive.  They  spread  over  ao  great  a  aw- 
are irregular  and  inconsiderable.  The  fiice,  that  the  evaporation  fimn  them  nHH 
waters  of  lake  Superior  are  partly  be  immeuae.  Tliev  are  acareely  afleeiad 
derived  from  the  marshes  and  shallow  bj  the  spring  floods  of  the  hundreds  of 
lakes^  covered  with  wild  rice,  which  sup-  nvers  wiiich  they  receive ;  and  their  oai> 
^  the  upper  waters  of  the  MissiasippL  lets  have  no  auch  flooda.  Like  the  oeaas 
Theae  are  alimy  and  unpakoable  until  itaelC  theae  mighty  inland  aeas  seem  la 
they  find  their  level,  ana  undergo  the  receive  without  increaae,  and  to  iai|Mrt 
action  of  the  lake,  where  they  Mcome  without  dimmution. 
transparent,  and  loae  tlieir  swampy  taste.  Sufbaioa  Plaivsts.  (See  Pltmtit) 
The  lower  strata  of  the  waters  of  the  SupBaifATUKALisM,  a  word  clusqr 
lake  never  gain  the  temperature  of  aum-  uaed  in  German  theology,  iacootradislH- 
mer.  A  bottle  aunk  to  the  depth  of  a  guisbed  to  ratiimtdUwL  It  ia  diflBcMk  to 
hundred  feet,  and  tliere  filled,  in  midsum-  ffive  any  aatisfiictory  view  of  theae  ees- 
mtr^  feels,  when  brought  to  the  surfiu^  nicting  religious  opinions,  within  oar 
as  if  filled  with  ice- water.  The  shores  limits ;  but  the  subject  is  too  intereatinf  to 
of  thia  lake,  especially  on  tiie  north  and  be  wholly  passed  over.  In  its  widest  Si- 
aouth,  are  rocky  and  nearly  barren.  In  tent,  supernaturolism  ia  the  doctrine,  thai 
some  places,  the  coast  is  very  roufffa,  and  religion  and  the  knowledge  of  God  le- 
highly  elevated.  The  lake  is  of  diflicuk  quire  a  revelation  fiom  God.  So  fiu-than 
navigation ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  in-  is  no  difierence  of  sentiment  All  adail 
sunnountablo  obstacles  to  its  becoming  a  that  God  cannot  be  conceived  oi|  excep 
pathway  fur  all  vessels  of  strcn^  and  on  the  supposition  that  he  haa  manifestad 
sood  size.  It  contains  many  islands,  himself;  but  the  next  step  gives  rise » 
Isle  Royal,  the  largest,  is  said  to  be  one  disagreement  What  is  this  manifestt- 
hundred  miles  long,  and  forty  broad.  It  tion  or  revelation,  from  wliich  we  derite 
receives  more  than  tliirty  rivers,  and  die-  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  Some  cooceivi 
chargea  its  waters  into  lake  Huron  by  the  such  knowleclge  to  be  conveyed  only  l^a 
river  or  strait  of  St  Mary.  The  pidurtd  direct  external  communication  finom  God ; 
rodb,  so  called  from  their  appearance,  to  which  it  is  objected  that  freedom  of 
are  on  the  south  side  of  tiie  lake,  towards  fiiith  and  knowledge  would  be  thcieby 
tlie  east  end.  Tlicyare  an  extraordinary  destroyed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  ezani- 
nntural  curiosity.  Tliey  form  a  perpen-  ination  of  true  religion,  and  diiitinctioii  of 
dicular  wall  JOO  feet  high,  extending  it  fiom  superstition  and  lanaticiamv  would 
about  twelve  miles.  Tlicy  present  a  great  cease.  To  tiiis  supematuraUsm,  which 
\'ariety  of  forms,  having  numerous  pro-  considers  religion  as  something  supcmat- 
jectioos  and  indentations,  and  ^-ast  cav-  ural,  excluding  the  fi^e  activity  of  the  inial- 
etna,  in  which  tlie  entering  waves  make  lectual  nature  of  man,  is  opposed  theocbar 
Bjarring  and  tremendous  sound.  Among  extreme,  that  religion  w  founded  oo  Iw- 
the  objects  here  which  attract  particular  man  reason  alone,  and  can  dispenae  with 
attention,  arc  the  cascade  La  Portaille  and  a  revelation  from  God.  But,  genanlly 
the  Doric  arcli.  The  cascade  consists  of  speakinff,  the  worda  wpernahamiam  MM 
a  considerable  stream,  precipitated  from  raiionalum,  are  uaed  particulariy  in  relar- 
the  heiglit  of  about  aeven^  feet  by  a  ence  to  the  Chriattan  religion.  RaSioaalMu 
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HB>    Aal    dM   ChriitiHi   refigioD  dinaiymbjeotofhoniuijudgiiMnt 

•Mfad «( Ike  oihflr  phenomenB,  tianity    they    eooMer   as  mtennecBate 

raw  iMrini  iHddi  we  heva  to  between  these  two  Tiewi^  m  pieeentfaigin 

^rid^  vii.  won.     It  oAen  goes  Christ  the  soUiiiiest  imioa  of  man  widi 

fmd  aanrti^  that  Jesos  was  only  Crod,  whilst  it  leorres  to  theological  sci- 

«f  «■  fllevased  charaeter,  who  pu-  ence  the  task  of  unfolding  the  full  extent 

aUsn  fivm  eorrapiion,  and  ineol-  of  rerealed  truth. 

mSar  idswa  fwpetliiig  God,  and  StmsASTiriON ;    the   error  of  those 

Iboraf  man,  dwn  thoae  fdiichhad  -yvho^  in  their  opinions  of  the  causes  on 

sd  among  na  Jewa  and  heathens  which  the  fate  of  men  dependsi  betiere 

Mwijand  preached  and  pnustised  a  or    disb^liere,   without    judgment  and 

Iq^  wliiob,  through  God^&-  knowledge.  The  external  causes  by  which 

wMtf  diflbsed.    All  notions  the   ftte  of  men   is   decided,  are  God 

ot  be  reeondled  widi  these,  and  nature ;  uid  accordingly  there  is  a 

ff  oa^^  10  be  eooaidered  as  addi-  religious,  and  a  philoso|mial  snperiti- 

lhedmplk»qrofChristianity,andto  tion.    Supendtion  shows  itself  either  in 

■dsb  or  rneeled.  Bupemacunlinn  deriving  natural  efiects  from  supematund 

■■  die  Chnstian  religion  as  an  ex-  causes,  attributing,  for  instance,  an  un- 

ihenomflDon,  out  of  the  eir-  common  disease,  connected  with  striking 

1  effsnlB^  and  as  communi-  eymptoms,  to  the  influence  of  some  evu 

ibow  dia  eomprahension  of  spirit,  or   in  believing  such  events   as 

u    JeauB  is  that  person  of  accidentally    foUow   each   other  to   be 

who  fanwlgfat  this  supemat-  united  by  invisible  connexions ;  as,  fbr  ex- 

Mh  to  nsDi  mad,  fy  his  blood,  saved  ample,  in  oonsiderin{f  a  comet  a  messenger 

I  fiom  the  lost  state  to  ofdian-css,  because  it  has  happened  some- 

radneed  bv  the  M  of  times,  that,  after  the   appearance   of  a 

_      andnownuestheworid  comet,  a  misftrtune  has  taken  place.    It 

lad  die  Adier.     Human  reason  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  thekinds  of 

hanifaie  nesiv^^  oneonditionall;^,  superstition,  as  they  have  existed  among 

■MriDastnidiBy  windy  commimi-  dirorentnations,  and  to  estimate  the  meH 

bft  dM  Hsl|y  Bertoture;  and  this  ancholy  efiects  which  they  have  had  on 

■4f  WKf  to  MRi  tne  truth  and  ob-  human  virtue  and  happiness.  Yet  it  is  not 

MMMi    Thaas  views  are  variously  always  easy  to  fix  tne  finuts  of  supersd- 

lAi  mdf  aa isdie  eaae  widi  all  im-  tion ;  and  many  an  asseitiQn  or  opinion, 

^ —  many  bdieve  that  both  which  has  been  rejected,  at  one  tune,  as 

i;  mt  in  die  one,  too  mece  superstition,  has  been  proved:  in 

ftr  hOBMUi  reason,  whilst  later  times,  to  be  fbunded  in  truth.    Med- 

_  haa  an  imdue  ascen-  ical  science,  in  particular,  affi»ds  many 

wpamainraliam  has  depth  such  instances. 

and  rationalism,  such  Sufflbhxnt  of  an  Arc,  in  geometry, 

Bted  it,  deamess  with-  is  the  number  of  deg^rees  that  it  wants  of 

pik  ^  lUs  Imsr mediate  party,  who  being  an  entire  semicircle ;  as  eomplemtnt 

bean  termed  raOoitiduitj  ngnifies  what  an  arc  wants  of  being  a 

me  party  are  called  Ay-  quadrant.     In  literature,  tufvkmeni  m 

waj  tnat  supenu^uralism  an  appendage  to  a  book,  whicn  supplies 

■  tnith  beyond  the  sphere  what  was  ddicient  in  it. 

andentanding^  and  even  Supporters,  in  heraldiy;  figures  stand- 

_.  i—ilinitM  of  recognition.    If;  ing  on  the  scroll, andplacedby  the  side  of 

4Mbe  trom  is  aomeUiinff  which  the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  su)>port 

jInK  ftem  without,  and  is  un-  or  hold  up  the  same.  They  are  sometimes 

pA  Wn  etter  truth,  where  is  our  human  figures,  and  at  other  times  animals, 

fftoieeageiaa  it?    The  revelation  and  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

OTJIII^itBBBC  Sider  of  the  world,  Suprkkact.    According  to  the  Roman 

totovedvaO  afss,  is,  they  further  Catholics,  St.  Peter  was  not  only  the  head 

pHhtodpifQMlianity  has  no  con-  of  the  apostolical  college,  but  the  pastor 

"  '''    '      VBvelation,  or  manifes-  of  tiie  universal  churcn.    The  Roman 


^ 


aWkh  mmmiUlf  difiersnt  fiom  pontiff  is  the  successor  of  this  prince  of 

f£  htiM  or  widiout  it    On  the  aposdes,  and,  like  lum,  has  authorihr 

Hr  takdi  m&f  aP««w  *^»  the  hy-  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  all 

'      '  -  I      charae-  believas,  witiiout  exception,  owing  him 

,        .  oknM       it  to  respect  and  obedience.    The  council  of 

Mteied       tl      van  or-  Trent  dechved  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
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a  tlic  vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  and  lias  much  declined,  and  now  oonsiau  chiefly 

supreme  power  over  all  die  church.    Tlie  of  raw  cotton,  a  few  of  its  own  manoftt- 

esoent  of^the  authority  thus  assumed  by  tiircs,  and  articles  imported  from  Gment. 

the  |K>pe,  is  different  in  difllcrent  countries,  The  greater  number  of  veaseb  that  now 

and  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  papal  su-  enter  the  port  ore  Arabs.    All  larfe  m- 

prcmacy  is  of  course  rejectcxl  by  die  Prot-  sels  are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  mouth  of 

<*stant,  Grock  and  other  churches.    In  the  river  called  Swallow  roada,  where 

15)4,  Henry  VI II  ositumod  the  title  of  the  they  are  somewhat  exposed  to  storms ;  bat 

only  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  church  the  anchorage  is  good.    The  value  of  the 

of  Kngland.    The  oath  oftuprcmary  (that  exports,  in  Idll,  amoimted  to  SjDGi^SBB 

iiS  of  renunciation  of  the  pa|>al  supmnu-  rupees.      Surot  is  situated  in  a   foriife 

cy),  witli  the  oath  of  abjuration  («|.  v. I  plain,  pnitectod  on  one  side  by  the  meri 

\vas  fbmierlv  required  to  l>o  taken  by  all  and  on  the  three  otliers  by  a  brick  run- 

[lersons  in  oftice,  and  might  be  tendered,  by  ]Nirt  and  ditch.     It  also  possesses  a  Mrasff     , 

two  justices  of  the  jK*acr,  to  all  iiemons  citadel,  surrounded  by  on  esplanade.    U 

suspected    of  disaff(H*tion    in    England,  is  inlicdiited  by  a  great  variety  of  people ;    | 

Some  modifications  of  the  law  requiring  iHit  tlie  Parsees,  or  fire  worshippen^  ere    | 

tliisoaUi  were  made  in  17113  (see  Cath-  most  affluent.    In  1807,t]iere  were  reeh-    | 

Uic  Emancipatum) ;  but  it  was  still,  with  oned  lt200  Pursees  of  tlie  sacerdotal  cImh^    | 

the  declaration  against  transiil)stantiatioii,  and  12,000  of  the  laity.    The  hoepilBl  ftr    , 

the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  the  preser\'ation  of  maimed  or  diaeaiad    ^ 

of  tlie  mass,  requisite  as  a  (|ualificati<m  animals  was  fbnnerly  occupied  by  iM^    | 

for  sitting  and  voting  in  pariiament,  and  mice,  bugs,  &c.  Tlie  squares  oftbe  city  are    ,. 

for  holding  certain  offices,  until  tlie  ims-  larce,  the  streets  spacious,  but  not  paied,    y 

sage  of  the  Catliolic  relief  bill.  This  bill  re-  and  tlie  dust  troublesome.     The  laifar 

|)eals  all  fonner  acts  on  the  subject,  and  re-  houses  are  flat  roofed ;  the  honaee  of  ne 

quires  of  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  or  mem-  common  people  high  roofed.    The  ehril 

ber  of  the  house  of  commons,  &c.,  I>e-  administration  of  tins  city  haa  been  vested 

sides  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  al>juratioii,  in  tlie  liands  of  the  English  East  India    J 

the  following  oath  of  supremacy :  I  do  company  since  1800. 
declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faitli.        Surd,  in  aritlimedc  and  algebra,  do- 

ond  that  I  do  reject,  renounce  and  abjure  notes  any  number  or  quantity  that  ie  in- 

the  opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated  commensurable  to  uniQr ;  otherwise  called 

or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  other  au-  an  irrational  number  or  quantity.    (See 

thority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  de-  Irrational  Quantity,) 
posed  or  munlered  by  their  subjects,  or        Surgery  (from  the  Greek  x<^,  the  hand, 

i>v  any  person  wliatsoever ;  and  1  do  de-  and  hyoy?  work] ;  that  branch  of  the  heel- 

clare  that  I  do  not  l>elieve  that  the  imjie  ing  art  which  cures  or  prevents  diaeeees 

of  Homo,  or  any  otlier  fonMgn  prince,  bv  the  application  of  tlie  hand,  eitlier  im- 

prelate,  [tervon,  state  or  )»oteiitate,  hath,  or  auled  or  with  the  aid    of  instrumcML 

ought  to  have,  any  tem|M>ral  or  civil  juris-  War  early  niaile  the  heaVuig  of  wounds 

diction,  |K)wer,   siiperioritv   or   p^^elni-  iiiore  im|X)rtant  than  the  curing  of  dif- 

iicnce,  directly  or  indirectfy,  \\itliin  this  eases,  which  were  then  less  frequentf  oa 

n*alni.  account  of  the  simple  manner  of  livings 

Supreme  Court  of  the  V.  States.  Fi Ay  years  iN^fonMhe Trojan  %«*ar,Melam- 

(rH*p  Courfg  of  the  U,  NTa/ff,  fMinigraph  3.)  ]  his,' Chiron,  and  his  disciple  iEsculapius, 

Surat:  a  city  of  Iliiidoostan,  in  (xuzerat,  accompanied  the  Argotmutic  expedition  in 

on  the  Tuptet*,  twenty    miles  from    its  the  f|ua]ity  of  surg(.'ons ;  niid  in  the  Tio- 

inoiith  ;  Ion.  73^  3'  K';    luL  21^  W  \.  jan  war,  two  sons  of  iCsculapiua,   Ma- 

The  fiopiilation  wns  estimated,  in  I7!Xi,  at  chuon  and   Poduliriiis,  took  care  of  the 

^U(^flOO;  the  returns  of  1(^1(>  gave  a  |m>|>-  wounded  Greeks.    The  Greek  and  Ara- 

iilstion  of  ulmut  325,000.     It  is  one  of  biaii  physicijms,  at  a  later  iieriod,  ciihival- 

rht>  most  ancif>iit  and  ]M)puloiis  cities  of  ih\  surger>'  and  medicine  together,  as  la 

luflia,  and  was  ftmnerly  calUnl  the  im|)e-  imived  by  the  works  of  Ilipimciatea,  Ga- 

rial  |M)rt,    an<i    wns    the   place   whence  ien,  Celsii-s  Fauhis  of  yEgiiia,  AllHicaeiBi 

Moliammednn  pilgrims  were  conveyed  to  &c.    Howrver,  in  the  time  of  Hippoc- 

.^lecca,  often  at  the  ex|>ens«'  of  govern-  rates,  some  surgical  o|>enitions  were  kept 

iiieni.    The  unicl(*s  of  its  commerce  were  s<>iHiratc  fn)ni  nunlicine.     In  tlie  onih  of 

of  the  richest  kind,  ri/.  diuinonds,  pearls,  lIip|M)cnites,  litliotoniy  was  foriHdden  lo 
t!«>ld,  musk,    amltergris,    spices,    indigo,     physicioiu<.      The  Arabians  also  fek  an 

saltpf*tre,  silk,  and  tine  cottons.  But  since  aversion  for  oiH^rntioiis,  and  it  was  con- 

the  rise  of  Bombay,  its  conunerco  luis  sidered  beneath  the  dignity  of  phynciana 
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m1»M>    "i  laft  iDHnbtn.    DcHiilt  (q.  r.)  beewM   ibo 

iBOd         «■.    u  tlw  diief  of  dM  mrw  MteoL    BaridM  tbe 

■  inetiM  «■  the  baaUng  mupB^aehodlot'PtAAatiiCBumbiiig, 

"""*~^"'  *     1  to  wdpBRiciilMljlhttafHoBtpdlierlwbera 


-   _^ if  eoBtfned  to  wdpBRiciilMljlhttafMOBtpdlierlwbera 

ifciiiljdMtK    BuLinlM^ihB  IMp«oh  disinp^lMd  Unadfli   whkh 

I  «f  TWB  pnUUM  ths  ele^j,  ha*  not  bIwbji  vreed  wifli  that  of  Puii^ 

IB  Avod  wah  dM  Jaws  the  fne-  uo  cddmted.    Row  that  Mirgen  goes 

'  ^MCeina  fai  ChriKiaii  Eunpo,  hud  in  band  vridi  medieina,  and  u  wp- 

i^bmaav  anr  bloodr  opecadon.  ported  by  exact  anaunnk^  tmowledB^  it 

nm  hMWiM  from  tlie  niuTCiri-  adTaneea  with  ceitaiiitj  towmrda  pmiee- 

idnr  Aa  pnmt  dnt  tbe  church  tko.    All  •umonn^  hcrwerer,  are  not  ca- 

i  itt  htoodJud.     Medieine   and  pable   of  pertbnning   great   opentiona. 

'IMR  aMreaOfilatdj  aaparated.  boiim  of  the  Deeeaaaiy  quafitiea  num  be 

fiMte  'WM  the  moce  eMitjr  tt-  acquired  bj  practice ;  but  aome  of  Uietn 

■BnttstMb-keepttsaDdbarben  moat   be  icceired   frran  nature.     Sam. 

taakaa  dn  pncoee  of  aurBerr.  Cooper*>   Dietionair   of   Suraeij,    Uo. 

itam  €£  dM  UMadei  (fiom  llOO),  (fburdi  edhkm),  and  RicherandV  Orinn 

Mmmh  wen  faondneed  inu  Eu-  of  Modem  Sitrgerj  (flflh  edition,  Fva), 

Ml  A»  EM^  pstinikilr  into  Itahr,  are  much  c^bnted. 

itmi  CtaBMUj,  which  cauaed  the  SnaiiiAH;  a  territory  and  colony  offloutb 

tf^H  «f  bid>%  and  the  eetabladi-  America,  in   Guiana,  imlm^pg  to   die 

etaO^^immm.    In  Fiance,  tbe  NeOmfrnds,  I]nu  weat  of  Kcnch  Gui- 

^of  bHMnwaaftnned,mlOBe|  ana  tmdeaatof  XbgUthGnkna;  bound- 

m  MMMiop  Wmam,  of  Rouen,  ednorthby  the  Atlantic,  eaatW  die  lircr 

>lb»— Ingef  thebeid.  llieae  Maroni,  south  br  a  countir  of  the  Indiana, 

HfMb  mti  Mrben  remained  fbr  and  west  bjr  die  rinr  Couramyn.    It  ia 

(•MBstaiapaBBriaDofthB  piBc-  about  150  mileafttimeasttoweat,  and  up* 

■Bgaj.    ImBwfclle  the  raiataof  wards  ofstx^flmn  north  to  aouth;  aquat* 

iUb  afw  awppaMod.    Enlicbt-  mika,  about  11,000 ;  populuioti,  SfjOOO. 

br  maim,  mmtj    aanim^  a  The  iwindpal  riven  are  the  Surinam, 

^1  Hi  w  vona  of  Berenntio  from  whicb  the  cotooy  takes  ita  name,  die 

^t,  «t  lUofAM,   of  Euitaebius,  Coutantyn,    Copename,    Seramica,   and 

WaACBOB  aonrce  of  the  knoiri-  Manini.    Tbefint  onlv  isnaTigBble:  the 

MMjHj^Ambltiae Part  emiched  othec^tfaougfalongand  biDacLaraaodial- 

^^^^^■llad  bci^n  dt^graded  by  kiw,  and  m>  crowded  with  ro^  and  small 

^^^■Bttrber'a  (nidii.    By  tbe  islands,  that  they  are  of  but  little  conae- 

^^nnsfer  Msgaiua,  Fabndua  quence  to  Europeans ;  nor  are  their  banka 

piBpendentc,    Wbemon,    William  inhalnted,  except  l^  Indiana.     In  all  of 

f,  anii  F&bhcius  Hililanu^  auigei^  them  the  water  lises  and  lalla  fbr  more 

Mw  pTogrefB.     In  1731,  the  sui^  than  BaQr  tnilea  fiom  the  mouth,  occs- 

■demy  was  establiahod  in  France,  oitawd  by  the  atotmage  of  the  fre^iea  by 

eooD  became  c«lebrBteili1irougtiout  the  tide.    In  the  Maroni  ia  found  a  pd>- 

Hartebal  la  Peyroiiio,  Lwoar-  ble   calkd    tbe  Moroni  tSanond,      The 


,  &e^  were  disiinguialied  auigeons.  climate,  which  waa  fonneriy  exoremdy 
roOeetion  of  memoire  and  prize  fttal  to  Eunneans,  boi^  within  the  last 
;s  of  ihe  surgical  scadnmy  coniains    twen^  yearly  been  much  improTed,bf  the 


of  tliu!   flourisliiiig  period.  incrcMed  populadcm  of  the  colony  and 

are  preserved  itje  Islxirs  or  J.  L.  the  better  clearing  of  the  ground.    Hie 

Sarengeoi,  Lafaye,  L<y:at.  Saba^r,  ytu  to  divided  into  two  wet  and  two  dtj 

r  Bevcral  other  pmctitionora.    Tbe  seaaooa.    The  hif^tost  heat  during  the 

AoDof  all  Euroiw  waa  excited  by  hotaeoawn  ia  stated  at  91";  the  common 

II  esBDiple.    Ai  ihix  period  flour-  lempeiattue  from  75°  to  64°.    Tbia  equal 

inEn{^aiid,Cheseidnn,Douglaa,the  degree  of  heat  iaowing  to  see-brerae^ 

:onroi^  Sharp,  Alanson,  Pott,  Bmet-  irtucb  regularly  Kt  in  at  ten  o'clock,  and 

I  two  Hunteni  in  Italy,  Hofinell^  cootinoe  till  five  P.M.,  cooling  the  atmoa- 

ndi,  Hoacsti;  in  Holland,  Albinus,  phere  with  a  conaiant  Stream  Mdeli^tAd 

iter.  Camper ;  in  Gerniany  and  the  air.    The  settlemoita  are  chiefly  on  dw 

at  Europe,  Ueiner,  Zach,  Plainer,  Surinam  and  its  bianchee.    Ilie  soil  to 

R6<lerer,  Bilguer  'crell,  CalliMn,  noyftrtile,  produdng  aunr,  coS^  eot- 

■B,  and  Bichter.         wn  to  the  end  ion,  cocoa,  m^ze,  and  indigo.    IIm  tui- 

ImI  oemuty,  thi   r                  ical  cuUvMed  paita  are  cowed  with   im- 

wy   eoDiaiiiMd  m  ly  i  meiaa   fiResti,  rock^   sod   moimtains; 
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•omo  of  the  latter  enriched  with  a  varie^  the  length  of  terrestrial  area  in  diflfenwt 

of  mineral  productions.    The  river  Sun-  latitudes,  also  fall  under  the  general  levDi 

nam,  which  gives  name  to  the  colony,  ntrvemng^  though   they   are   frequcndj^ 

rises  fitmi  mountains  in  the  interior,  and,  callea  irigmumdrieal  awrvt^  or  gmdthr 

after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  flows  operationSf  and  the  science  itself  gesrfesy. 

into  the  Atlantic,  Ion.  55°  4(y  W^  laL  6?  (See  Trigwwmetry,  Degrea,  Hei^i^  and 

U&  N.    It  is  about  four  miles  wide  at  its  TVioiigie.)     Lana  surveying  conwaii  of 

mouth,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  three  distmct  operations:  1.  the  mei 

deep,  at  low  water  mark,  the  tide  rising  ingof  the  several  lines  and  angles ;  3. 

and  falling  above  twelve  feet.    It  is  navi-  tracting  or  laying  down  the  same  on 

gable  for  small  craft  120  miles.    Parama-  per,  so  as  to  form  a  correct  map  of  an 

ribo,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  estate  or  country ;  3.  the  computatioii  of 

capital  of  the  colony.    It  has  a  safe  and  the  superficial  contents,  as  ^und  faj  the 

convenient  hariK>r,  witli  an  active  com-  precedmg   operation.      Various   inMv- 

merce,  and  contains  a  population  of  8000  menls  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

whites,  and  several  thousand  free  blacks,  the  dimensions,  the  most  indispeiuable  a? 

slaves,  &c.    The  English  have  several  which  is  the  chain  commonly  called  Gaa- 

times  been  in  possession  of  Surinam,  but  tet^s  chain,  which  is  22  yards  long,  and  is 

finally  restorea  it,  in  1815,  to  the  Dutch  divided  into  100  links,  each  7.9Srinclies: 

government.  10  of  these  square  chains,  or  100^000 

SuRSET.    (See  Howard^  Henn(.)  square  links,  is  one  acre.    This  ia  ond 

Surrogate  ;  one  who  is  substituted  or  for  taking  the  linear  dimensions  when  the 

appointed  in  the  room  of  another ;  as  the  area  of  the  land  is  required ;  but  wbea 

bishop  or  chancellor's  surrogate  (from  the  only  the  position  of  objects  is  to  )be  demt- 

Latin  gwrrogare).  mined,  a  chain  of  50  or  100  feet  is  moR 

SuRsoLiD,  in  arithmetic  and  ttlgebra;  commonly  used.    A  great  deal  of  labor  ii 

the  fifUi  power,  or  fourth  multiplication  frequently  saved  by  having  proper  iosini- 

of  any  number  or  quantity,  considered  as  ments  for  measunng  an^es.    The  moil 

a  root    (See  Root,)  usual  and  the  best  adapted  for  this  pnr- 

SuRTURBRAiTD,  K)6sil  wood,  impregust-  pose  are  the  circumferentor,  theodolite 
ed  more  or  less  with  bitwnen,  is  found  in  and  semicircle.  The  surveyor's  croai^  er 
great  abundance  in  Iceland.  A  bed  of  it  cross-stafi^  is  likewise  very  convenient  ftr 
extends  nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  raising  perpendiculaiv.  For  surveying  ii 
north-western  part  of  the  island.  It  is,  detail,  the  plain  table  is  the  best  inaira- 
in  fact,  a  subterranean  forest,  impregnated  ment  Of^  the  German  woriis  on  tfan 
iiith  bituminous  sap,  and  compressed  by  subject,  Meyer's  Unterricht  2ur  praJUiMtkm 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  rocks.  Gtomdrie  (1815),  and  Lehmann^  jfen 
Branches  and  leaves  are  pressed  tosether  wtitung  zttr  richtigtn  EHtennwtur  yndgt- 
in  a  compact  mass ;  but  tlic  fibres  of  each  nauen  JibbUdung  atr  Erdobeijiaake  (1813). 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  Tlie  sumirbrand  deserve  to  be  recommended.  (See  TV- 
is  used  by  the  Icelanders  chiefly  in  their  pographf.) 

smithies,  and  in  small  quantities.    It  is  Sus.  per  Coll.    On  the  trial  of  crimi- 

sometimes  so  little  mineralized  as  to  be  nals  in  England,  the  usage  at  the  assiics 

employed  for  timber. — Surtur  is  tlie  name  is  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  or 

of  the  northern  god  of  Are.    (See  Morih-  list  of  idl  the  prisoners'  names,  with  thev 

em  Mjflhology,)  separate  judgments  in  the  marvin.    For 

SuRVETi.^o,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  a  capital  felony,  tlie  sentence  **  lUnged  fay 
the  art  of  measuring  the  angular  and  line-  the  neck"  is  written  opposite  the  prison- 
er distances  of  objects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  or's  name.  Formerly,  in  the  days  of 
delineate  theur  several  positions  on  |>aper,  Latin  and  abbreviation,  tlie  phrase  used 
and  to  ascertain  tlie  superficial  area,  or  was «ii#. />er  roU.,  for Mupeiufohcr per  cattasL 
space  lietween  tliem.  It  is  a  branch  of  SusquEHAif?fA,  the  kugcst  river  of 
applied  mathematics,  and  supposes  a  good  Pennsylvania,  is  formed  by  two  bimnches 
knowledge  of  aritlimetic  and  geometry,  which  unite  at  Northumberland.  The 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  huid  surveying  and  east  branch  rises  in  Otsego  lake,  in  New 
marine  surveying,  the  former  having  gen-  York :  the  western  branch  rises  in  Hnnt- 
eraU^r  in  view  the  measure  or  contents  of  ingdon  coumy,  Pennsylvania.  AAv 
certain  tracts  of  land,  and  the  laUer  the  their  junction,  the  river  flows  80iith-€Ht 
position  of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts,  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  and  is 
&c.  Those  extensive  oneratioiis  which  one  and  one  fourth  mile  wide  at  itN  momh. 
have  for  their  object  the  determination  of  It  is  navigable  only  five  miles, 
the  latitude  and  kMigidide  of  places,  and  Sussex,  Augustus  Frederic,  duke  oC 
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n  of  Geom  III,  and  second  sur-  Sussmeter,  Francis  Xavier ;  a  com- 

brodier  or  the  present  king,  nvas  poser  at  Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Salieri,  and, 

n.  37, 1773,  and  received  his  edu-  Irom  1795,  attached  to  the  imperial  opera 

trhh  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  at  Vienna.    He  died  in  1803,  thirty-seven 

tend  and  Cambridge  (see  the  ar-  years  old.    He  composed  several  operas, 

tt  G6ttingen.    He  then  travelled  and  supplied  those  parts  of  Mozarrs  re- 

*D^>pco'  ^'  years  at  Rome,  quiem  which  that  great  master  left  unfin- 

In  1798,  he  luanied  lady  Augusta  ished. 

^dau^terofthe  Cathouc  earl  of  Suttee,  or,  more  properly,  Sati  ;  a 

PBt  acGQidins  to  the  forms  of  the  word  in  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language 

Qttholic  church.    On  their  re-  of  the  Hindoos,  meaning  ^mre,  and  hence 

^-"g**"^i  they  were  asain  married  extensively  applied  to  their  female  deities, 

in  London ;  and  the  duke  offered  and  to  acts  of  purification,  esi)ecially  to 

a  his  cliums  as  a  member  of  the  that  preeminent  species,  the  self-immola- 

imihTyOn  condition  that  his  mar-  tiouoftlie  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of 

ould  not  be  disturbed.  It  was,  how-  her  deceased  husband.     The  name  of 

Mm  after  declared  invalid  by  the  this  horrid  sacrifice  is  commonly  written 

Mical  court,  as  contrary  to  the  pro-  suttee  by  the  English ;  but  saii  is  the  cor- 

of  the  royai  marriage  act,  12  Geo.  rect  mode  of  spelling  it,  according  to  the 

lly  which  deolares  tliat  no  de-  ortliographical  system  of  sir  W.  Jones. 

It  of  Geoige  II  shall  be  capable  of  The  origin  of  satiism,  or  sutteeism,  i^ 

ting  matnmony  without  the  con-  buried  in  mythologv.    The  goddess  Sati, 

the  khig.    On  the  publication  of  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  her  \m»- 

Donce,  huly  Augusta,  who  had  be-  band  Iswara  by  her  father's  neglect  to 

he  mother  of  two  children,  sepa-  invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  consum- 

oni  the  duke,  and  passed  tlie  rest  ed  herself  before  the  assembled  gods.* 

life  in  retirement    In  1801,  the  To     lord     Bcntinck,    govemor-eeneral 

ins  created  eari  of  Inverness  and  of  India,  lielongs  the  honor  of  having 

f  SnsMZ,  and  received  a  parliu-  abolished  this  shocking  per\'ersion  of  dc- 

f  gnnt  of  £12,000  per  annum,  votion  in  the  British  dominions.     This 

nrae  wbeequently  increased  by  the  abolition  took  place  in  Dec4>nibcr,  1829. 

a  of  £9000.    It  IB  the  boost  of  the  Until  then,  the  British  government  hod 

Int  he  has  never  applied  for  any  pcnnitted  it,  provided  the  act  was  perfect- 

hmi  jpeiiiament,  and^Uiat  he  has  ly  voluntary  (which  the  religion  of  Brah- 

m  debto  fully  from  the  savings  of  ma  altio  prescribes),  and  if  notice  of  such 

flioB.    The  duke  is  an  easy  speak-  resolution  had  been  previously  given  to  a 

has  often  rooken  in  the  house  of  magistrate,  who  was  required  to  see  tliat 

evtienlariym  favor  of  measures  for  tlie  suttee  was  public,  and  that  all  the 

ief  of  Catholics,  and  usually  ad-  requisitions  of  the  law  were  fulfilled.  Wt^ 

the  many  cluuritable  and  literary  learn  from  bishop  Hebcr's  Narrative  that 

•  of  which  he  is  a  member.    He  the  opinions  of^  well-informed  men,  to 

m  fiv  a  long  time  president  of  the  whom  the  cause  of  humanity  was  equal- 

Ibr  the  encouragement  of  the  use-  1^  dear,  were  divided  respecting  the  abo- 

^  and  has  recently  been  elected  htion  of  these  self-sacrifices,  some  believ- 

oC  of  the  royal  society.    He  has  ing  that  suttees  would  tlien  take  place  in 

be  fiiend  and  patron  of  learned  secret,  and  be  more  common  than  before, 

nd  ■  himaelf  a  scholar.    lie  has  and  that  opportunities,  moreover,  would 

id  a  TaluaUe  library,  particularly  be  afforded  for  many  murders.    The  peo- 

I  BSte  and  dictionaries.    A  rata-  pie  are  said  to  have  heartily  rejoiced  at 

baa  been  published  by  Pettigrew  the  abolition;  but,  what  may  well  sur- 

llaM  SiUBexianOf  1828).     In  his  prise  us,  the  East  India  Magazine  states 

it  prineiplea,  the  duke  has  been  at-  that  an  English  lawyer  went  fram  India 

10  the  whias^and  was  consequent-  to  England  to  prosecute  an  a])pcal  before 

be  oppoaitMvn  diunng  the  regency  the  privy  council,  made  by  some  Brah- 

gn  of  ma  brother  George  IV.    His  mins  in  Bengal,  against  lord  Benti  nek's 

opnuooa  in  politics,  and  the  part  prohibition  of  suttees.    The  same  joiunal 

ha  took  in  &TOr  of  the  queen  (see  states  that  this  **  Custom  had  its  origin  in 

ic  JhuOa},  ertranged  liim  from  the  the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  eaHy  Hindoo 

Imt  a  racondliation  took   place  princes,  who,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their 

-ft*  kiM^lajt  illness.    The  chil-  .  g^  ^^,^  ^^^,  ^^^  Antiquitu*  of  Ra- 

fthe  Onke  DTMy  Augusta  Murray  jaH'han;  also  the  review  of  it  iu  ibc  Americatt 

le  name  of  ll*Eflte.  Quarterly,  number  xx,  l>cccmber,  1831. 
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numerous  widows  fbrmiiigMilMMiiieiit  at-  fteU-maniwl  and   generalissinio  of  tin 

tachmentS)  availed  tbemselres  of  their  Russian  amies,  one  of  the  most  dkfdm" 

irresponsible  powerf  and,  with  the  aid  of  guiihed  cenerab  of  the  eigfatoemh  esBM- 

the  priests,  it  warn  promulgated,  as  if  by  ry,  was  born  at  Suri^oy,  a  TiUa^s  of  die 

sacred  authority,  that  the  wives  of  the  Ukraine,  in  1790.    Ifis  ftther,  an  oAeer, 

Hindoos  of  every  caste,  who  desire  future  placed  him  in  the  mititaiy  academy  at 

beatitude,  should  immolate  themselves  on  reter^mrg;  and,  in  his  seventeenth  yesr, 

tlie  demise  of  their   husbands,     dinoe  Suwaroflf  entered  the  service  as  m  com- 

1756,  when  the  British  power  in  India  mon  soldier,  and  ggwe  prooft  of  his  eoai^ 

became  firmly  established,  upwards  of  age  in  the  war  against  Sweden.    Id  175I| 

IdfiOO  widows  have  been  cruelly   sacri-  he  became  lieutenant,  and,  after  distlB- 

fi<MKl !  A  Brahmin  possesses  the  privilege  guishing  himself  in  the  seven  yean*  war 

of  marrying  as  many  wives  as  he  peases,  (q.  v.),  received  the  command  of  a  Mj- 

Ununtu,  a  Bmhmin  who  died  at  Bajgna-  ment,  in  1763.    In  1768.  he  obtained  me 

pore,  had  more  than  one  hundred  wives:  rnnk  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  ser* 

twenty-two  were  burned  at  his  death,  eral  campaigns  in  Poland,  receiving  in 

The  nre  was  kept  burning  three  days,  reward  for  his  coura^  and  conduct,  the 

He  had  married  four  sisters,  two  of  whom  crosses  of  three  Russian  orden  of  kidgfat- 

were  burned  with  his  corpse.  A  short  time  hood.    In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to  the 

before  lord  Bentinck's  order,  a  rajah  in  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  troops  imdsr 

hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-eight  coum  Romanzofi^  and  completely  defteied 

wives  burned  with  his  bodv.**    So  6r  the  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  at  Turtn* 

East  India  Macazine.   Perhaps,  however,  key,  Idltinff  several  of  the  enemy  widi  his 

this  sdf-immouitHm  is  in  part  owing  to  own  hand.     Crossfaig  the  Danube,  he 

the  surprisincly  little  value  which  Hin-  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  ftne 

dooS  put  on  human  life  (hence  so  many  under  Kamenskoy,  routed  the  anqy  ef 

suicides,   inftntickles,  immolations   and  the  rett  efhuH  vrnh  great  slaughter^  end 

setf-immolatkHis),  and  to  the  relation  of  the  capture  of  all  his  artillery.    In  17m^ 

the  Hindoo  wife  to  her  husband.  None  of  he  reauced  the  Budziac  Tutars  under 

the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  command  the  Russian  voke.    In  1787,  beinc  chief 

the  suttee,   though  they  speak  of  it  as  in   commandL  he    was   intrasted    widi 

highly  meritorious :  it  is  believed  to  render  the  defence  of  Kinbum,  then  attacked  bf 

the  husband  and  his  ancestors  happy,  and  the  Turkish  forces  both  by  sea  and  kao ; 

to  purify  him  fiiom  all  offences,  even  if  he  and,  after  an  obstinste  sie^  succeeded  m 

had  killed  a  Brahmin.  (See  the  Veda,  &c.,  repulsing  his  assailants  with  considerable 

quoted  before  the  privy  council,  June  23,  loss.    At  Oczakow  and  Fockzami  fat  the 

1833,  to  support  tlie  above-mentioned  peti-  former  of  which  places  he  receivea  a  se» 

tion.)  The  rule  is,  that  the  act  of  the  widow  vere  wound)  his  daring  valor  was  eqiiall|y 

must  be  voluntary ;  but  we  can  easily  dirolayed  ;    and,  in   the  Septemberof 

imagine  that  the  mnaticism  or  cupidity  of  17^,   the  Austrian    troops,    under  die 

relations  often  compels  the  Hindoo  wid-  prince    of    Saxe-Coburr,    being    sur- 

ow  to  immolate  herrelf,  just  as  they  forced  rounded,  on  the  faanki  of^the  Rimnik,  by 

women,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  take  the  100,000  Turics,  owed  their  preeervatioo 

veil,  which  also  is  required,  by  the  rules  to  his  timely  arrival  with  10,06o  Ruasiani^ 

of  the  church,  to  be  voluntuy.    The  cer-  who  not  only  rescued  them  from  a  de* 

emonies  of  a  suttee  are  various,  and  last  struction  that  appeared  inevitable,  but  oc- 

from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours,  casioned  the  utter  overthrow  of  die  ene- 

Sometimes  the  widow  is  placed  in  a  cav-  my.    To  this  victory  he  was  indebted  lor 

ity  preoared  under  the    corpse  of  the  thefirstof  his  above-named  titles,  and  the 

husbana;  sometimes  she  is  laid  bv  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  both  empnea.    The 

body,  embracing  it.    If  the  husband  was  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  of 

not  a  Brahmin,  it  is  not  rec^ired  that  the  his  actions,  was  the  storming  of  IsoMil 

corpse  should  be  burned  with  the  widow :  (q.  v.),  in  1790.    This  strongly  fijftified 

any  thing  which  belonged  to  the  deceas-  town  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce 

ed — his  garments,  slippers,  walking-stafT—  it  for  a  period  of  seven  months^  wheo 

may  be  substituted  for  the  corpse.  There  Suwaroft^received  peremptory  ordeia ftmu 

were,  according  to  oflicial  report,  above  prince  Potemkin  fq.  v.)  to  take  it  widioot 

forty  suttees  in  the  province  of  Ghaze-  delay,  and  pled^  himself  to  execute  the 

|ioor  in  1  )34 ;  and  several  had  taken  place  task  assigned  him  in  three  da^    Of  the 

not  repated  to  the  magistrate.  sacking  of  tlie  place  on  the  thnd,  aod  die 

SuwAEOFF-RiMifiTZKOT,  Potcr  Alcxis  indiscriminate  msssacre  of  40^000  of  itt 

Wasiliowitsch,  count  of,  prince  Italinaki,  inhabitanta,  of  every  age  and  sax,  the  w- 
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d  gira  the  most  revolt-  aerred  punctUioiulj  all  the  ci 

a  annotineaDeiit  of  his  hia  reU^km,  and  never  ^ve  the  mgaai  for 

loD^  WIS  mado  bf  the  seDaral,  battle  wuboutomauiigbiniaeUi  and  ki«ii>g 

end  i  SpartaD  brevity  ialiia  de-  tlwinMgeofStNichcMa.  Hewaainflexi- 

In  tbe  words  "Gkiy  to  God!  bleinhiapur^aaBa,fiuili<iiltQluapf(imis«H, 

imn."    Feace  baiug  pTDclaimed  aodincoRuptiUe:  incoucBge,promptiien 

&^,  die  enqneM  (aee  CMarint  at  decisioii  and  acthm,  ha  hu  had  few 

lOBiiK  to  mature  her  deAfpaa  equals.  Hi8contemptofmoDey,liiBCOBrae 

badevMad  kmgdom  of  Polaod  ;  niaiii)ei8,andhi8intrepidity,readeiedhiin 

avoff  waaseleMedasalit  instru-  the  &vorile  of  his  aoldien;  but  tfaeaupe- 

tmtj  thtm  into  executioa.    IIo  rior  officers  were  often  ofiended  tw  the 

,  acaadiiMty,  at  the  head  of  bia  aeveniy  of  bis  diaclpliiie.    Althougb  ac- 

I  Wi— <r,  Juamj  iug  ri»out  30,000  quainted  with  aerenl  modern  languages, 

Ilk  Wijt  and  endra  a  campaign  be  never  entered  into  any  political  or 

i  the  unprincipled  paititiou  of  diplomatic  comqKHKlence ;  and  he  was 

I17  ma  die  reanlt.    (See  Praga,  accuHomed  10  say  that  a  pen  was  unbe- 

**    Ob  diis  occadon,  he  re-  coming  tbe  hand  of  a  soldier.    Hia  orders 

'  ~    *  and  reports  were  often  wiitten  in  doggerel 

■■1 

Swallow  (jbrundo).    Theair  seemsto 

be  truly  the  home  of  the  awallows;  they 

eat,  drink,  sometimes  even   feed   their 

Toung,  on  tbe  wing,  and  aurpan  all  other 

111  Btve  Dim  the  command  of    birda  in  tbe  iintiring  rapidity  of  ibNr 

1  (Mt»a  destined  to  act  with    flight  and  erolutiana.    Tbe  bMkis  ahoct, 

_.   .r„ L___.    _.  .. 1   a ^  ^ 


much  flattened,  a 


riana-Dnd  the  emperor  of  Geima-  bi^ad  at  baae,  ven  mu 
ed  hua  fidd-marahal,  and  com-  vet-y  deeply  deft,  foimii 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  troopa  in    weu  adapted  to  the  p 


in-chief  of  the  Austrian  troopa  in  weu  adapted  to  the  purpoae  of  aeiung 

Ha  gained  sereial  hriUiant  vict»-  winged  insects^  which  constitute  their  ac- 

iaeenza,  Novi,  Sic^  and  drove  tbe  customed  food.    The  feet  ate  very  short, 

finm  all  tiie  towns  and  fortreaaea  and  tbe  wings  remaricably  long.    In  win- 

r  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  for  hia  terthey  migiBteto  tro|»calclimaiea,afow 

with  the  tit}t- o(  prince  Balintki.  daysbeingHuffitietittopaasfroaitbearetic 

mnsequence  of  d  i:bangB  m  the  to  tbe  tonid  ZOOS.    In  the  muig  tlx^ 

operoiion»,  he  parsed  the  Atpe;  return ;  and  it  has  been  ftnmd  iiy  expen* 

def^iofKoraBkoiratZarich(see  mentthat  individuala  always  coma  back 

i),  together  with  ibe  fiulure  of  the  to  theu*  former  haunts.    They  sweep  over 

rassBtBiiire  from  ibe  Austriana,  our  fields,  our  rivers,  and  through  our 

Suwaroff  10  retreai  Irom  Switzar-  v^Mreeta,  easily  eludine  all  enemiea  by 

*Bul,  offraded  wiib  the  Austrian  their  powers  of  mng.    We  have  aix  spe- 

nv  recalled  the  priuce,  in  spite  of  ciea  in  the  U.  Statea^-The  bam  swallow, 

MiMranceai  and  prepaistions  were  {H.  rufa)  is  most  ^nindanl  east  of  the 

rliit  triuinpba]  entry  into  Pelera-  Atleglwny  mountains.  Here  it  is  our  moat 

Mesnwhilc,     Suwarofi",    having  common  speciea,  alwaya  seekingtha  soci- 

an  imperial  order,  directing  the  ely  of  man,  and  very  frequently  attaching 

tnmo   to   name   each  general   in  its  nest  to  tbe  laflers  in  bams,  &c.    The 

*  «r  tbe  day,  1^   appcnnting  upper  parts  are  steel  blue,  ibe  lower  light 

ion  standing  geneiai  of  tbe  ctiesmul,BndlbewitigBand  tail  brownnh- 

Jared,  by  command  of  the  black;  tbe  tail  isgreatly  forked, andeach 

have  ripserved  censure,  and  leather,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  is 

aiTttyip.  Cir  his  triuiapb  were  bus-  mariied  on  the  inner  vane  with  a  white 

Chagrin  al  iliis  disgrace  hasten-  spoL— Tbe  white-bellied  swallow  {H.  vi- 

leMh,  which  took  place  May  18,  ndit)  is  less  abundant  tbnn  tbe  preceding, 

(teen  days  after  his  arrival  at  Pe-  but  not  unfrequendy  takes  poBBer~=~-   -*■ 

^-^Suwaroff    was  a  remarkable  the  boscs  intended  for  the  purpk 

riKwgh  feeble  and  ricMy  in  his  TbeupperpanBarelighl,gloaBy,^rcenisb- 

nbld  acquired  a  sound  eonstim-  blue  ;  tbe  wings  tvon-n-black,  with  sligiit 

Ua  aimpki  and  a'-'— lious  mode  green  reflections,  and  the  whole  lower 


rdeclar 


ba  slept  upon  bubtT,  and  his  parts  pure  white:  ibe  tail  is  forked,  but 
wanlrube  cunsiKted  of  his  rogi-  BligUtlV,  in  comparison  with  tbe  bam  swal- 
unilbrai  and  u  she  a.     He  oh-    low,  from  which  it  may  also  be  distio- 
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ffuisHrHi  bv  its  sailing  more  in  its  flicht—  tion,  and  its  wide,  unexpected,  diring  ra* 

The  purple  martin  In.  purpurea)  inhabits  pidity  of  fli^L    In  the  settled  pavts  of 

all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  Canada  to  the  countiy, it  builds  only  in Taeantehmi- 

Hudson's  bay.    It  is  a  general  fevorite,  neys,  and  m  passing  up  and  down  pio- 

and  erery  where  takes  up  its  abode  among  duces  a  noise  somewhat  resembUng  di^ 

the  habitations  of  men.    The  Indians  and  tant  thunder.    The  nest  is  small  and  ahal* 

Negroes  hang  up  gourds,  properljr  hoi-  low,  attached  by  one  side,  and  oompowd 

lowed,  for  its  convenience ;  and,  m  the  of  very  small  twigs  glued  together  with 

more  settled  parts  of  the  Union,  conrider-  a  strong  adhesive  gum.  Sometunee  ehfai^ 

able  expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in  ney   swallows  congregate  in    inunean 

preparing  for  it  a  suitable  residence.    In  numbers,  to  roost  in  certain  hollow  traes ; 

the  country,  it  rendera  essential  services,  and  such  are  generally  noted  in  the  conn 

by  attackmg  and  driving  away  crows,  try  as  "  swallow  trees."    While  rooT^ — 

hawks,  eagles,  and  other  urge  buds.    Its  the  thorny  extremities  of  the  tail 

note  is  loud  and  musical.     It  is  much    thrown  in  for  support    The  birds'  i 

the  largest  of  our  swallows.  The  color  of  of  China,  so  celebrated  as  an  article  of 

the  male  is  a  rich  and  deep  purplish  blue,  food,  are  the  &bric  of  a  small  speciee  of 

with  the  wings  and  tail  brownish-black;  the  swallow,   found    in    the    Indian   arebi- 

female  is  more  plainly  attired,  and  has  the  pelago. 

under  parts  whitish,  with  dusky  and  yel-  Swamxekoam,  John,  a  very  dlslin- 
lowbh  stains. — ^The  bank  swallow  ( H,  ri-  ^uished  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Anoemdu^ 
paria)  is  common  in  the  U.  States,  as  well  m  1637.  His  fiitfaer,  who  was  an  apo^ 
as  in  the  eastern  continent  Unlike  the  ecary,  designed  him  ibr  the  church ;  bni^ 
others,  it  has  no  partiality  for  the  society  as  he  prtiSSmd  physic,  he  was  allowed  la 
of  man,  but  dwells  in  communities  along  pursue  his  studies  m  that  profesaion.  Hi 
steep  gravelly  banks,  in  which  it  scratches  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  ho  quid[b 
out  norizontal  holes  for  breeding  places,  distinguished  himself  by  his  taaaiauam 
It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  shores  of  dcill,  and  the  art  of  makmg  preparadoMi 
rivers,  and  is  found  in  immense  midtitudes  Afler  visiting  Paris  jfor  improvemenl^  IM 
in  several  places  along  the  Ohio.  It  is  returned  to  Leyden,  and  look  the  df^gnt 
the  smallest  of  our  swaUowB.  The  color  is  of  M.  D.,  in  1667,  and  about  the  mbn 
brown  above,  and  beneath  white,  with  a  time  began  to  practise  his  inTenffan  of 
brown  band  across  the  breast — The  re-  injecting  the  vessels  with  a  oeraeeoaanil^ 
publican  or  cliff  swallow  {H,fulva]jB  ter,  which  kept  them  distended  w"  ~ 
easily  distinguished  by  its  even  tail  The  cold-— a  method  fiom  whwh  anatomy 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  glossed  derived  very  important  advantagei. 
with  violaceous ;  the  under  parts  whitish,  tomology,  however,  became  his  great  par- 
tinged  with  ferruginous  brown ;  the  suit ;  and,  in  1669,  he  puUish^  in  ihi 
throat  and  cheeks  dark  ferruginous ;  and  Dutch  language,  a  General  Histo^  of  la- 
the front  pale  rufous.  The  note  is  very  sects.  In  16^  appeared  his  Jtfiraciihni 
ain^lar,  and  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing  MOur^t,  teu  Uteri  mtUiebris  /ViMca,  to 
moistened  cork  round  the  neck  of  a  hot-  which  was  added  an  account  of  his  new 
tie.  It  lives  in  communities,  building  in  method  of  waxen  injection.  Rendeied 
unsettled  places,  under  projecting  ledges  hypochondriacal  by  intensity  of  «udy 
of  rocks.  The  nests  are  formed  of  mud,  and  other  causes,  he  became  totally  untt 
are  very  friable,  and  somewhat  resemble,  in  for  society,  in  which  state  he  received  nn- 
form,  a  chemist's  retort  It  is  common  pressions  from  the  mysticism  of  Anioi- 
almut  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  nctteBourignoii,  whom  he  followed  to  Hoi- 
and  within  a  few  yean  has  become  famil-  stein.  He  afterwards  returned  to  AuHlar' 
iar  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  States,  dam,  where  he  died,  in  1680.  ProvioiMlf 
OS  well  as  m  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to  his  death,  in  a  iMuoxysm  of  enilnn- 
<*veu  in  Maine. — ^Tlie  chimney  swallow  asm,  ho  burnt  all  his  remaining  papenL 
( H,  feiatf^)  differs  widely  from  the  oth-  but,  under  the  pressure  of  indigence,  bad 
crs,  m  its  form  and  manners.  The  color  already  sold  the  greater  part  of  hia  wril- 
is  oiitirely  deep  sooty  brown ;  the  tail  is  ings  and  drewinss  to  Thevenot  TtaK^ 
s\ioTX  and  rounded,  having  the  shafts  ex-  half  a  century  afterwards,  came  into  po^ 
tending  bevond  the  vanes,  sliarp  pointed,  session  of  Boerhaave,  who  caused  tHOi 
strong  and  elastic,  by  means  of  which  to  he  published  in  Latin  aiid  Dutch^undv 
stnirture  the  bird  is  enabled  to  rest  against  the  title  of  BiMta  AUiir«,  nseJMSifana 
{>erpcndicular  walls.  It  is  easily  iSstin-  huedorum  %n  Cla$»e$  eerUu  rukieUit  ^^^ 
piished  in  the  air  by  its  short  body  and  (22  vols.,  folio,  Leyden,  1737).  TfaispnUi- 
long  vringff,  their  quick  and  slight  vibra-  cation,  whk;h  nas  been  tranabteointo 
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Iqr  V  John  HilL  abounds  with  hk  eumination  ooMed,  the  mer  wm  a 

ieodMHdiieovaE  ML  Beudesthe  third  of  a  mUe  in  width,  wkh  a  dow eur- 

rfw  BMndonad,  ne  is  author  of  renL     A  ooup  of  islands  opposite  the 

■  Fhuim  Aiahk%%M  Medieut  de  mouth  of  the  riTer  oflfen  scane  roadsteads 
lisM  (Lsjdeii,   1679^  Sro.,  and  with  safe  anchoiaae  for  lane  ▼easels. 

xl  BwsABOM.  (dee  SiteaSarg.) 
JiMTimil  The  swans  are  so  Sweat.  (See  PeripiMibfi.) 
IBM  to  nw  duck  and  foose,  in  Swxatino  Sickzixis,  in  medicine;  a 
sjewiffsl  alnieiure^  that  it  is  diffi-  febrile  epidemic  disease,  of  eztrsordinary 
pofac  out  distinctive  characters;  malignity,  which  prevailed  in  Enslandy  at 
kBloiiafdiaspecieaare  readily  rec-  difimnt  pmodsi  towards  the  end  of  the 
bgrtlMireilenial  ftrm.  The  color  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginninc  of  the 
iam^is^  in  geoenl,  pure  white;  sixteenth,  and  spread  very  extensively  m 
neniL  howevsri  has  been  lately  the  neighboring  countries,  and  on  the  con- 
ad  at  New  HoDsnd.  Innorthem  tinent  It  ^pean  to  liave  spared  no  age 
f  1km  awans  are  tlie  ornament  of  nor  condition,  but  to  have  attecked  more 

■  lid  lakiWB,  over  which  they  seem  particulariy  perwns  in  high  liealtb,  of 
*     flmn  the  OMgesty,  ease  and  middle  age,  and  of  the  b^ter  class.    Its 

ir  moTOmentSL  They  swim  attack  was  very  sudden,  producing  a  sen- 
thafar  flight  is  poweniil  and  sation  of  intense  lieat  in  some  particular 
II  iiwd:  Acflive in  society, and  part,  which  afterwards  ovennread  the 
li^OB  mo  asedfc  iool%  and  other  whole  body,  and  was  followed  oy  profiise 
Ofanlia  planl%  bat  eat  frogs,  in-  sweating,  attended  with  insatiable  thirst, 
1  mmnsL  Tlisy  make  their  nests  restlessness,  head-ache,  delirium,  nausea, 
.  flHSgfn  of  die  water,  imon  the  and  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep,  to- 
ant  attun  a  mat  ajp.  Tiie  flesh  gather  vrith  great  orostration  ^  stre^ath. 
i^dBfeNeolon4  and  m  general  not  The  patient  was  frequently  carried  on  in 
iMnaadL  The  tame  swan  is  dis-  one,  two  or  three  hours  from  the  eruption 
sdkvilBndbil^haTii^aprotu-  of  the  sweat.  It  seems  to  have  first  ap 
ea  Oie  flrant  In  its  wud  state,  it  peered  in  the  army  of  the  eari  of  Rich- 
It  ioftsriflr  seas  of  Eastern  mond,  upon  his  landing  at  Ifilfbrd  haven, 
BOW  domesticated  in  all  in  1485,  and  soon  spread  to  London.  This 
iflmsit  It  often  measures  body  of  troops  had  been  much  crowded 
}/L  nfcsB  Ae  wings  are  extended,  in  truisport  vessels,  and  wasdeacribed  by 
pfestwisiilj  or  twent¥-five  pounds.  Pliilip  de  Comines  as  the  most  wretched 
gdi  li  ■oefai  tiiaft  it  has  no  formi-  tliat  he  had  ever  bdbeld,  ooUeeted  proba- 

Si  aoBspt  die  eagle,  and  in  its  l^  from  jails  and  hoqntals,  and  buried  in 

Ala  aniagomat  often  comes  fiith.    It  broke  out  in  England  fourtimea 

rfB9Bk    Itteto  be  regretted  that  after  this,  in  1506, 1517, 1538,  and  155L 

a  ipoC  dda  vM»  bird  more  com-  The  process  eventually  adopted  for  'na 

Ap  U.  flkalea.    Tbe  American  cure,  was  to  promote  perspuation,  and 

■i  Inada  and  passes  the  sum-  carefiilly  avoia  exposure  to  cold.    The 

he  Jkmie  le^poos^  but  on  the  ap-  violence  of  the  attack  generally  subsided 

^ymaHmg  mimles  to  temperate  in  fifteen  houn;  vet  the  patient  was  not 

b     la  die  Ansntie  states,  it  is  out  of  danger  under  twenty-four  hours, 
east  ef  the  Chesmake,       Swxnxir  ahoNoswat,  or,  as  the  united 

beafcrorite  reoort  during  kingdoms  are  sometimes  styled,  even  in 

n.  official   papers^  Scaitdinavu,  form  the 

ai;  a  Britirii  ooloay,  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  is  c<»nect- 

er  New  H'^Bwid,  establish-  ed  with  the  continent  of  Europe  by  Lap- 

||i    Itiaritnnled  onSwanriver,  hmd,  and  comprises  395^468,  or,  sccording 

Ivaaathapeat  nomberof  Uack  to  some,  391,334  square  miles.    It  extends 

iim  MBA  wL  idiich  empties  into  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  stretching  firom 

mtiMVW  8.,  ton.  115» 4(y  55P33'to7(Pll'dO^N.lat.,andisbound- 

leiilsaldBnaBals  have  been  form-  ed  l>y  the  North  sea  and  the  Cattegat  on 

ik^taB  Jaieptaaanted  asfortile.  the  west  and  south-west;  by  the  Baltic  and 

Inrmeaqilorad  fly  neioly  sixty  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east  and  south- 

mi^tWKnl^bf  M.  Bailly, min-  east;  its  northern  boundaiy  ia  the  Fro- 

rmfcaeqifidirOTii  -^»— ^— ,  who  zen  ocean;  on  the  north-east,  Norwegian 

[  It  floiw  eifW  ea        uw  rocks,  and  Swedish  Lapland  border  on  Russian 

t«fHMf0Q««ra    «iMi thick  for-  Lapland.    The  Ptes,  and  (since  1809)  the 

At  d     point  where  Tomeo  and  Muonio,  here  form  tbe  sepsr 
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rating  line  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  mix  powdered  fir-bark  or  moss  with  tbeir 
A  cbaiii  of  mountains  forms  a  natural  dl-  com  meal ;  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  how- 
vision  between  Norway  and  Sweden :  tlie  ever,  tlie  cultivation  of  com  is  increasinf  ]^ 
highest  sunuiiits  arc  the  Syltop,  (i079  feet  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hop^  and  tobacccH 
high,  and  the  Schneeh&ttan,  8337  feet  which,  however,  thrive  only  in  the  south- 
high,  in  Sweden ;  and  the  Folgesonde,&132  em  regions.  In  the  nortli,  the  country  m 
ff^'t  high,  ill  Norwav.  The  northem  part  an  almost  impenetrable  forest  of  pines 
fonns  the  KjAl  or 'Kiel  mountains,  and  and  firs,  and  clwarf-birches,  and  abounds 
the  southern,  the  Seve  mountains.  The  in  deer,  hares,  elk,  bears,  and  wolves, 
fonncr  trnuinates  in  the  North  cape,  the  Berries  and  reindeer  moss  only  grow 
extreme  northem  point  of  Europe;  tlie  here.  Gluttons,  Ivnxes,  foxes,  inarmott^ 
latter  is  nearer  the  we^ttem  than  tlic  east-  tame  and  wild  birds,  are  also  ibtmcL  Tbs 
t'm  shore,  whence  the  main  streams  are  |)overty  of  the  pasturage  renders  the  hom- 
nii  the  eastern  declivitv,  and  flow  |»rtly  ed  cattle,  goats,  swine  and  sheep  smsU ; 
into  the  gull*  of  Rotlmia,  anil  iNuily  into  though  the  breed  of  the  latter  has  been 
the  CattegaL  It  divides  into  three  branch-  improved,  since  1715,  by  the  introductiott 
<*H ;  the  Long  Fjalls  (I^ongfirld  and  Dofre-  of  English  and  Suanisli  rams.  Therein- 
ficld),  exteiiding  to  cape  Ltndesness  (Lin-  deer  is  a  native  of  the  north.  (See  Hecr,  and 
flenas),  on  tlie  Nortli  sea ;  a  second  branch  Lapland,]  The  climate  of  Sweden  is,  on 
separating  the  Norwegian  Imsui  of  tlie  the  whole,  warmer  than  that  of  Notmray. 
Gfonunen  from  the  Swedish  basin  of  the  On  the  coast,  particularly  on  the  Csttega^ 
Gotha-Elf,  and  sinking  down  to  the  Cat-  the  herring  fishery  was,  a  short  time  ago, 
tegat ;  and  a  third  dividing  the  sources  of  considerable  importance.  Seals,  dol- 
of  the  Clara,  which,  after  flowing  through  pliins,  and  other  fishes,  ore  taken  in  plenty, 
lake  Wener  (1100  scjuare  miles  in  extent),  The  mineral  kingdom  is  rich.  Gold  oe- 
in  Sweden,  takes  the  name  of  Gotha-Elt^  curs  only  in  sinoll  quantities.  Silver  ii 
from  those  of  the  Dal-KU^  and  stretching  more  abundant.  The  silver  mines  of  8a- 
lietH-een  lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  to  the  hi  have  yiekied,  during  the  three  Imi 
sound.  The  summits  of  tlie  Scandina-  cenmries,  IfiWfiOO  marks  of  pure  siher. 
vian  mountains,  from  (>7^  to  7QP  N.  lati^  are  The  copper  mines  at  Fahlun  (a  mining 
masses  of  barren  rocks  (Fjalls),  covered,  at  town,  with  ^200  inhabitants)  produce,  tf 
the  height  of  from  3900  to  2700  feet,  with  present,  1,900,000  to  1,800,000  pounds 
perpetual  snow,  and  abounding  with  steep  and  all  the  Swedish  copper  mines,  a  told 
precipices,  frightful  clefts,  lakes,  and  rapid  of  1500  tons  annually.  Excellent  iron  ii 
torrcnbu  The  dccli\ity  towards  the  North  obtained  in  large  quantities:  120,000^000 
sea  is  extremely  |>rcripitouH,  and  full  of  pounds  are  smeked  every  year»  consti- 
almipt  crags  uiul  awful  rhssnii*.  Nearer  tuting  seven  eighths  of  all  the  mining  prod- 
the  eastern  coast  lies  lake  Malar,  fifty-five  uru<.  The  richest  iron  mines  ore  those 
mik>s  long,  and  from  twenty-three  to  of  Danrmoro,  in  Upland.  Lead,  cobalt,  vil- 
tweiity-seveii  miles  broail,  containing  1300  riol,  sulphur,  alum,  some  salt,  marble,  por- 
islantis,  whoi«*  watcra  are  emptied  into  phyry,  granite,  grind-stones,  niill-atonei, 
the  iiakir:  lake  llielmar  is  connected  and  sandstone,  aslM'stos,  slate,  talc,  limr, 
with  it.  Ijukv  Welter  n'ceives  Ibriv  riv-  &c.  occur.  There  are  many  mineral 
ers,  and  eni|nirs  itself  thniugh  the  Motala  springs  in  Sweden ;  m  Norway,  only  one 
iiit4)  the  lialtir.  To  Sweden  lielong  The  Swedes  and  Non/i'egiaus  are  of 
CKlaiid  nnd  (rothland,  two  fi.'rtile  islands  a  middle  stature,  and  compactly  bnik 
in  the  Baltic.  The  Aland  grou|i,  at  the  The  purity  and  coldness  of  the  air,  and 
mouth  of  tho  gulf  of  lioihnio,  \%'aM  c<Hl<Ni  the  necessity  of  extorting  every  thing 
to  Kusstia  in  IHOiK  The  ctuist,  broken  by  fnuii  the  earth,  gives  them  a  hardness  akin 
niiMieriHirt  indfiitun*s  (F^ionls),  fomis  nu-  to  their  native  iron,  and  a  bold  indepen- 
menniH  h()lI^^«  ornN'ky  islets  (Stuckliolm,  dent  spirit.  In  the  sciences,  the  Swede 
for  instance),  ant!  safe  harbors,  esiMHrially  shou's  a  sound  and  penetrating  mind, 
on  the  shon*s  of  Noru-ay :  on  which  the  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  have  also  put 
Saltsinim,  a  dangerous  strait,  and  the  forth  some  fair  blossoms  in  this  rode  cli- 
Moi'lHtroni,  a  whirliNK)!,  are  particularly  mate.  Tho  language  is  of  Teutonic  ori- 
reinarkaMe.  The  cliiiiate4»f  nwedenand  fin.  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  dk* 
Norway,  owing  to  the  nature  and  eleva-  lects  diflfer  but  little.  The  language  of 
tion  of  the  couiitr)-,  is,  with  the  exception  Ijiijiland  is  a  Finnish  dialect.  The  two 
of  the  southern  aiid  western  shores,  dry  kingdoms,  Norway  and  Sweden,  had,  m 
and  cold.  Among  the  pro<luctions  are  1H25,  according  to  oflicial  documema,  ■ 
orchard  fmit,  cc»m  (in  inadequate  quaii-  population  of  :i,819,7 14— about  thirteen 
tuy,  BO  tliat,  in  many  places,  the  people  to  a  square  mile.    But  in  the  souihen 
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of  Bweden,  diere  are  142  in-  den  till  1068.  A  regular  ffo\'cmmeut  was 
to  a  Mpure  mile.  The  jpopula-  first  established  by  Olo^  or  Olaf  I,  in 
kk  1896^  was  3jB78,700!.  Sweden  994,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
iWBtoJM  168^363  square  miles,  and  The  Goths  and  Swedes  still  remained  dis- 
DOO  iiilMbilBnl&  In  all  the  cities,  tinct,  and  their  disputes  distracted  the 
■ra  about  323^000  inhabitants,  kingdom  for  centuries.  In  1250,  when 
hofaSp  die  csfiital  of  the  kingdom,  the  powerful  family  of  the  Folkungs  as- 
popolitiim  of  79,526 ;  Gottenburg  cended  the  throne,  the  two  hostile  tribes 
targ)f  the  prindhpal  commercial  cit^  became  united  into  one  nation ;  and,  at  the 
edcB,  24^000 ;  Christiania,  the  capi-  same  time,  the  succession  was  settl^. 
Noimgrf  20^600 ;  and  Bergen,  tne  Sweden  then  extended  only  to  Helsing- 
eonuneraal  city  of  Norway,  20,800.  land. .  In  1248,  Eric  XI  conquered  the 
wtpwna,  however,  number  more  interior  of  Finnland ;  and,  in  1293,  Tor- 
lOQO  inhabilantBj  and  many  have  kel  Knutsen,  the  ffuardian  of  Birger,  con- 
if  500L  Out  of  Europe,  Sweden  quered  Carelia,  the  extreme  province  of 
■M^  aiiioo  1784,  St  Bartholomew,  that  country ;  so  that  Sweden  now  became 
rtne  West  India  islands,  containing  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Russia.  In 
mm  aqpmn  miles  and  18,000  inhat^  1332,  Magnus  Smek  obtained  possessiou, 
— Ji,  fihwdini  (Svea)  comprehends  through  Mats  Kettilmundsen,  of  tlie  prov- 
B^ons :  1.  Sweden  Proper,  or  Svea-  inces  of  Schonen,  Bleckingen  and  Hal- 
rinif  eight  provmces,  among  land  ;  but  they  were  lost  again  in  1360. 
UpMud,  SOdermannland,  or  Tired  of  his  oppression,  the  Swedes  re- 
i,Dal8rne^Dalecarlia(apoor,  lielled  in  1363,  and  gave  tlie  crown  to  his 
wuiHTN  in  which  there  were  40,000  sister's  son,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
hi  ISfif  deMitute  of  the  means  of  Swedes  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
wi\  and  Wenneland,  now  forming  theur  new  king,  who  fell,  in  1388,  in  the 
MVCnuMnlB  [lane) ;  2.  Gothland,  iNUtle  at  Falkopuig,  fighting  against  the 
10^  eompriamff  tlurteen  govern-  Danes,  whom  his  subiects  hi^  called  in  to 
r  (Bcfaoote,  or  Scania,  one  of  its  their  assistance.  In  1389,  Margaret,  queen 
Mfli^  eonliiBS  Helsingborg,  on  the  of  Denmark  and  Nonvay,  added  Sweden 
li  dM  piwe  of  embarkation  for  Den-  to  her  other  possessions ;  and  the  diet  of 
'  ^Mad^  the  ^bce  of  embarka-  Calmar  (q.  v.)  ratified  this  union,  1397, 
~) ;  dL  Norrland,  contain-  each  state  retaining  its  own  constitution. 
I  (HeijedaJen,  J&mtland,  Troubles,  rebellions,  and,  finally,  corn- 
fee.);  4.  Swedish  Lap  plete  anarchy,  followed  this  measure ;  and, 
'-^  from  94,000  to  38,000  m  1448,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians 
The  whole  number  of  elected  a  separate  kinji^,  Karl  Knutsen 
Lqdniden  was  esturnated,  in  (i.  e.  Charles,  the  son  of  Canute),  and  fbr- 
ao^  3000  penons,  of  whom  669  mally  renounced  the  union.    Aflcr  the 

of  Rnideer.    To  these  must  death  of  Charles,  several  of  the  fiunily 

ntdOOOeolonistB.  Several  of  of  Sture  reigned  in  succession,  with  the 

in  T^pJMM*  were  founded  by  title  of  presidents,  though  with  regal  au- 

I   HsHNiin,  at  his  own    expense,  tliority,  until,  in  1520,  Christian   11  of 

sm^BB  ^elde  but  a  trifling  revenue  Denmark    was  acknowledged   king  of 

•  CIOIPIL    Bm  MntHttf,    The  south-  Sweden.    But  his  tyranny  disgusted  the 

Hi(86dBBfield)  comprehends  Chris-  people.    Even  during  the  ceremony  of 

I  ^id  CTiJUiausand;  the  northern  the  coronation,  notwiuisuinding  his  prom- 

1]^  the   dwoeses  of  Bergen,  ises  of  amnesty,  ho  ordered  niue^-foiir 

■nd  NonUand :  to  the  l^er  Swedish  noblemen  to  be  beheaded  m  the 

or  Norwegian  Laplimd.  market-place  of  Stockholm,  and  perpe- 

Htrm^)  trated  similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  prov- 

^^i^miimitmhSihmtm  nf ftwwHftn  wftna  inccs.    In  1521,  Gustsvus  Wass,  Or  Vasa, 

liht-dsBpent    Finns  and  Lapland-  who  had  escaped  from  tlie  Danish  pris- 

to  the  extreme  north  ons,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nud- 

Among  the  latter,  contents,  and,  in  1528|  after  the  expul- 

■  non  gained  the  sion  of  Christian,  was  elected  to  the 

H«HB7«  ■ibjorflng  the  other  tribes,  crown.    He  introduced  the  reformation 

r  Aiar  aMudHntee  were  judges  of  among  his  subjects,  added  the  estates  of 

'   '       ftntly  of  the  Yn^ings,  which  theclergy  and  the  monasteries  to  his  own 

fro      a  son  of  Odin,  domains,  promoted  the  trade  and  com- 


m  Mk  m^aajf  fh  f  ■■umnd  the  title    merce  of  Sweden  by  treaties  with  Eng- 
^oflffalai  Mui  nigned  in  Swe-    land  and  Holland,  and,  in  1544,  secured 
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to  his  ftmilv  the  Bucceasion  to  the  throne,  mark   (1658),  together  with   Blekio^i 

His  son  and  successor,  Eric  XIV  (reigiied  Schonen  and  Ilallaiid),  and  came  to 

1560 — 68),  added  Esthonia  to  Sweden,  reconciliation  with  Russia,  on  the  hasist 

and,  at  his  coronation,  in  1561,  introduced  tlie  peace  of  Stolbow.    Sweden  beciM 

the  titles  of  count  and^ baron,  before  un-  involved  in  an  unsuccessiul  war  again 

known  in  Sweden,  which  he  bestowed  Brandenburg,    Holhuid    and    Denroail 

upon    several  families.      His  suspicious  but,  by  the  peace  of  St.  Gennain  m 

disposition  and  tyrannical  acts  made  him  Lund,  in  1679,  she  lost  only  the  part  4 

an   object  of  popular  hatred.     He   was  Pomerania  beyond  the  Oder.     CbaffI 

deposed,  and,  after  nine  years*  im|)rison-  XI  entered  upon  the  govcmnient  in  161 

ment,  ))oison<Kl  in  a  dungeon.    Ho  was  and  admitted  females  to  the  succeaii 

8uccee<led  (1568  to  1592)  oy  his  brother.  Ho  improved  the  internal  condition  of  i 

John  II,  who,  by  the  j)eace  of  Stettin,  kingdom,  revoked  the  grants  of  the  crM 

1570,  ceded  to  Denmark  Schonen,  Hal-  lands,  augmented  the  revenue,  but  nii 

land,  Blekingen,  Hcrjedalcn  and   Goth-  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  andjri 

land ;  and,  in  1580,  embraced  the  Catho-  a  full  treasury  to  his  son  Charlei 

lie  religion,  in  which  he  caused  his  son,  (q.  v.),  who  reigned  from  1697  to 


land  ;  and,  in  1580,  embraced  the  Catho-    a  full  treasury  to  his  son  Charles  J3 

I,    (q.  v.),  who  reigned  from  1697  to  171 
Sigismund,  to  be  educated.     Sigismund,    But  all  his  treasures  were  exfiended,!! 


who  received  at  the  same  time  the  Polish  gether  with  the  blood  of  his  subjerti,  I 

orown,  was  dethroned,  in  1602,  in  Swe-  protracted  and  useless  ware.    (See  Gsii 

den,  by  his  ambitious  uncle,  Charles,  a  and  ATorthem  War,)     On  the  death  4 

zealous    Lutheran,    who    was    ibrmaJly  Charles,  in   1718,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  H 

crowned,  in  1604,  as  Charles  IX.    The  youngest  sister,  the  last  of  the  house  4 

wars,  in  which  he  became  involved  with  Wasa,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  len  l| 

Russia,  Poland  and  Denmark,  were  hap-  hereditary   right  than  by  the  voluuMf 

pily  concluded  after  his  death,  in  1611,  by  choice  of  th<;  states,  who  revived  tbed 

the  great  (lu^tavus  Adolphus  II  (q*  v.),  cient  form  of  government,  but  with  gnri 

who  fell  at  Lfitzen,  in  1632.    (See  Thirty  er  limitations  of  the  royal  power.    II 

Ytan*  Wear,)    In  the  reign  of  his  daugh-  ruling  party,  by  the  peace  of  StocklNii 

ter,  Christina  (q.  v.),  tlie  war  in  Germany  in  1719,  ceded  Bremen  and  Verden  toil 

was  honorably  carried  on  and  completed,  elector  of  Brunswick,  and,  in  1720^  8MI 

During  its  progress,  Sweden  was  men-  tin  and  Hither  Pomerania,  as  iar  ■•  il 

aced  by  Denmark ;     but    the    victories  Peene,  to'  Pnissia ;  by  the  neace  of  Ih 

of  Torstenson,    and    the   mediation    of  stadt,  in  1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  In^ 

France,  led  to  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  Wiburg,  and  a  part  of  CareIia,to  Ruaii 

(1645),    by     which    Denmark    gave    up  and,   by   the  peace    of   Fredericksboi) 

to   Sweden   Jemtland    and    Herjcdalcn,  with  Denmark,  in    1720,  renounced  I 

with  the   islands  (lothland    and    G'^sel,  claim  to  the  exemption  from  sound  dM 

agreed    to  suircndcr  Halland  for   twen-  Frederic  of  Hesse,  the  husband  of  Ulric 

ty-five   years,    and    exempted    Swedish  Eleonora,  who  assumed  tlie  govemiiMi 

vessels  from  the  sound   clues.      By  the  with  the  con«tcnt  of  the  states,  and  m 

peace  of  Westphalia,  Sweden  obtained  muiistcred  it  from  1720  to  1751,  waf 

the  German    duchies  of  Bremen,    Ver-  weak  prince,  ruled  by  his  nobles ;  and  ll 

den.  Hither   Pomerania,  a  part  of  Fur-  council  of  state  made  itself  entirely  imfc 

ther  Pomerania,  and  Wismar,  with  a  seat  i)endenu     Instigated   by  France,  he  oi 

in  the  (rennaii  diet.    In  l(>54,  Christina  gaged  in  a  new  war  with  Russia  (1741 

resigned  her  crown  to  Charles  X,  (lusta-  for  the  recover^'  of  the  provinces  that  hi 

▼us  of  Dcux-Ponts,  the  nephew  of  (tus-  l>ecn  ceded  to  knssia.      By  the  peaeec 

tavus  Adolphus.    This  mortial  prince  ad-  Abo  (q.  \,\  which  concluded  the  war, : 

ministered  the  government  till  1(560.     He  174:1,  he  lost  part  of  Finland,  to  the  rifi 

had  to  contend  with  the  Poles,  Russians  (/vmmene ;  and,  as  the  queen  was  cbil 

and  Danes,  and  astonished  the  world  by  lesH,  the  succession  was  settled  on  Aik 

his  daring  futrrf^rises ;  but  he  was  unable  phus  Frederic,  duke  of  Holsftem  and  bU 

to  pntcnre  |>ermanent  tranquillity  for  his  op  of  L(il)eck.     Adolphus  Froderie,  i 

nation.  The  guardians  of  his  son,('haries  whose  f)erson  the  house  of  HdMein  a 

XI,  concluded  the  |Hjace  of  Oliva  (n.  v.),  cended  the  Swedbsli  throne,  reigned  fi«i 

with  Uie  Pole^  in  16(i0,  by  which  all  Live-  1751  to  1771.     He  took  part  feebly  in  ll 

nia  to  the  Dwina  was  transferred  to  Swe-  seven  years*  w^ar.  (q.  v.)     The  kingdoi 

den ;  the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  with  Den-  was  distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  hi 

tnark,  by  which  they  rcstf>n>d  Drontlieim  and  caps,  and  the  regal  authority  boeai 

and  Boroholm  (gained  by  Charkss  Gusta-  a  mere  shadow.     GusUvua  III  (q.  ▼•)) 

in  the  peace  of  Roschild  with  Den-  length  happily  threw  off  the  yoke  of  ll 
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ncT.    He  nrtored  to  the  kiogdoin  country  and  the  age.    LocAing  steadily 

9fm  and  iia honor ;  but,  in  17^3;  he  to  the  future,  he  meets  present  difficulties 

TiBtim  to  ■  conspiracy.    His  son,  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  He  possesses 

rai  IV  (a.  ▼.),  ascended  the  throne  the  afiections  of  tlic  mnjority  of  the  na- 

dn  nMraianahip  of  his  uncle,  but  tion,  and  especially  of  the  anny ;  and  has 

ia  1b09.    Hk  uncle,  who  assumed  imbued  his  successor  with  his  own  prin- 

fcmmait  under  the  tide  of  Charles  ciples.    The  crown-prince,  Oscar,  lives 

q.T.)^  gave  the  kingdom  a  new  con-  and  thinks  as  a  Swede.    He  met  with  a 

■I,   aDci  chote,  for  his  successor,  distinguished  reception,  at  Ven>na,  at  the 

Christian  Augustus  of  Sleswic-  time  of  the  congress,  Oct.  26, 1822,  where. 

■B-Sooderburg-Augustenburg,  who  the  visits  of  the  two  cm|icror8  seem  to' 

d  dbe  name  of  Charles  Augustus,  coniinn  the  opinion  that  liis  succession  to 

ichided  the  war  with  Russia  oy  the  the  throne  was  guarantied  bv    Russia. 

of  Frieilrichshamm,  in  18(X),  by  Soon  afterwards,the  marriage  of  the  prince 

he  eeded  all  Finnland,  and,  in  1810,  with  Jo8ei>hine  Maximiliana,  daughter  of 

id  the  jnevious  relations  of  tlie  Eugene  Bcauhamais,  duke  of  Lcuchten- 

fnwhh  France.  The  crown-prince,  berg  (whose  wife  was  Augusta  Amelia, 

er,  died  suddenly ;  and  the  aiet  of  princess  of  Bavaria),  took  place  at  Stock- 

i>  cboae,  for  his   successor,    the  holm,  June  19,  1823.     The  first  fruit  of 

I  nmrahal  Bemadotte,   prince  of  this  marriage,  Charles,  bom  May  3, 182^ 

Corfo,  who  -was  adopted  by  the  is  styled  duke  of  Schoncn ;  the  second, 

iDder  the  name  of  Charles  John.  Francis,  bom   July  9,  1827,    duke  of 

Tknieg  XIK)     Sweden  now  de-  Upland ;  the  third,  bom   1829,  duke  of 

war  aounat  Qieat  Britain ;  but  the  Gothland.     Some  intrigues  and  conspi- 

m  ofthe  war,  and  the  increasing  racies  for  the  restoration  of  the  famdy 

ehmeata  of  France,    produced  a  of  Wasa  have  occurred  in  Sweden ;  but 

>  of  policy  (1812),  and  she  joined  the  estates  took  this  op[)ortunity  (1823) 

ea  aaiDNt  Napoleon.    (QeeCharUa  to  give  the  king  and  the  crown-prince 

tnd  JniMtaa-Germim  frar.)  By  the  the  strongest  assurances  of  fidelity.    The 

with  Denmaik,  concluded  at  Kiel  king  and  Swedish  estates,  in  order  to  in- 

4|  1B14)^  Sweden  received  Norway  tcmipt  all  communication  with  the  ex- 

iBdapendent,  free,  indivisible  and  iled  family,  dctennined  to  transfer  to  it  all 

■ble  kjDadom,  in  return  for  her  its  property  remaining  in  the  kingdom, 

■ana  inPoomania  and  the  island  and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by  the  pay- 

fBlL  ment  of  a  certain  sum  mutually  agreed 

0  the  imioo  of  Norway  and  Swe-  upon  by  the  two  parties,  which  was  done 
nehided  hj  the  storthing  at  Chris-  in  1824.  The  personal  character  and  con- 
OcL  18^  1814  (see  MnDay\  this  stitutional  principles  of  the  king  have  se- 
kai^tdoin  has  combined,  under  one  cured  him  the  love  and  fidelity  of  hb 
id  two  very  di^rent  constitutions,  subjects.  He  oflen  visits  the  remote  prov- 
oad  aad  fiee-apirited  nations,  each  inccs  of  his  two  kingdoms,  relieving  dis- 

1  of  iia  peculiar  privileges.  The  tress  wherever  he  finds  it,  usually  from 
il  eenditmi  of  Sweden  and  Nor-  his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  unportant 
nna  a  pennanent  partition  between  measures  witliout  being  assured  of  the 

ihan^  a  jealoiia  aristocracy  is  per-  concurrence  of  the  estates,  which  meet 

r  mMehiiig  ovef  its  ancient  privi-  every  six  years,  and  of  the  majority  of 

MnBy  the  democracy  struggles  to  the  nation. 

in  iMfw-bom  rights.   In  botli  king-  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  govera- 

dbe  paamrtiy  and  the  citizens  hold  ment  in  Sweden  to  give  unity  to  the  ad- 

■r  lank  than  in  meet  European  ministration ;  and  the  minister  at  the  head 

In  Norway,  there  is  no  heredita-  of  each  department  is  responsible  for  its 

"-  ',  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is  measures.    The  constitutional  committee 

These  circumstances  of  every  diet  has  the  right  to  examine  the 

the  Scandinavian  penin-  journals  of  the  cabinet,  to  discover  anv 

European  system  of  politics,  violation  of  the  constitution.    Since  1821, 

,  however,  it  is  closely  con-  the  judicial    power  has  been  separated 

To  die  diwsrppancy  of  domestic  from  the  executive.    Tlio  administration 

__■__- —  ,_  ^^gj  ^^  inces-  of  justice  has  been  essentially  improved. 


■Ofl^  with  theclimate  and  soil,' with  The  new  Swedish  constitution  of  June  7, 

eSaa  ki  tiade,  depreciated  paper  1809,isgiven  in  the  second  volume  of  Con- 

■  oppname  public  debt  stitutions  of  the  European  States  (in  Ger- 

ia  a  aovereign  suited  to  the  man,  Leipeic,  1817).    To  separate  the  roy- 
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al  power  more  completely  from  the  judi-  the  miYintioD  of  the  rbenti  eepecii 

cial,  the  kinir  proposed,  in  the  diet  of  the  northern  prorincee^  hat  been  in 

1823,  the  abolition  of  his  right  to  preside  ed.    Steam  navigation  hat  abo  ht 

in  the  supreme  court.    The  proposal  of  troduced,  and   canals    have   been 

the  estates,  in  182Sf  to  make  their  sessions  structed. 

and  those  of  the  supreme  courts  public,  The  government  of  Norway  ia  | 

^vas,  however,  negatived  by   the  king,  and  regular,  and  much  more  ecoi» 

The  finances  and  credit  of  the  state  were  and  simple  than  that  of  Sweden, 

restored  by  carefbl  management  and  ffreat  organization  of  the  courts,  and  the  i 

economy.  The  public  accounts  were  rigid-  istration  of  Justice,  are  also  better 

\y  inspected,  and  reduced  to  perfect  order,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Christianii 

nod  government  soon  had  it  in  its  power  to  licity  of  procedure  and  oral    pie 

pay  off,  annually,  $12(X— 150,000  of  the  na-  have  long  been  established.    The 

tional  debt,  which  amounted,  in  1820,  to  lies  of  the  ancient  national  nobi 

t>,500,000  Swedish  rix  dollani.    The  diet  Norway  had  gradually  sunk  to  thi 

of  lijGQ  fixed  the  total  expenditure  of  of  peasants,  while  Danish  and  G 

Sweden  at  8,121,357  dollars  oanca    Still  families  had  taken  their  place,  by 

complaints  were  made  of  the  expenses  of  appointed  to  oflBces  of  goveramei 

the  court,  and  the  state  of  the  currency  merly    held    by    Norwegian    nob 

stood  in  need  of  further  changes.    The  The  constitution  of  1814  prohibi 

organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  creation  of  counties,  baromee,  Su 

have  been  improved,  while  the  burden  of  admits  no  hereditary  rank.    The  ^ 

miUtaiy  service  and  the  expenses  of  the  ^ans  further  wished  to  abolish  the 

militaiy  establishment  have  been  dimin-  ing  nobility ;  and  resolutions  to  thai 

ished.    The  army  is  composed  of  45,203  pMsed  the  Norwegian  diets  of  18] 

men,  and  the  whole  armed  force  amounts  1818 ;  but  the  royu  sanction  could 

to  138,509  men,  exclusive  of  the  naval  obtained  for  them.    In  the  storth 

service.    The  number  of  officers  in  the  1821,  a  majority  voted  a  third  time 

army  is  very  small :  there  is  not  more  abolition ;  and  the  measure,  having 

than  one  officer  to  forty  men ;  while,  in  the  approved  by  three  successive  stor 

French  army,  there  is  one  to  every  ten  became  a  law  without  the  royal  eai 

men.    Tlie  navy  consists  of  twelve  shms  The  king  asked  for  a  delay,  at  least, 

of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  sixty  smaller  measure,  but  it  was  refused,  and  o 

vessels,  and  a  Scheeren  fleet  of  342  sail.  *ored  to  obtain  the  right  of  creating 

(See  Scheeren.)     The  Swedish  soldiers  nobility  in  Norway,  as  a  reward  fi 

are  employed,  in  peace,  in  building  canals,  tinguished  services ;  but  without  si 

roads,  torts,  and  other  public  worm.    The  The  storthing  also  rejected  a  propo 

freedom  of  the  press  is  established  b^  the  king  to  establish  a  jury  for  the  I 

aw,  but  under  such  restrictions  that  it  is  offences  of  the  press,  a  censorshi 

Jttle  more  than  nominal.    Still  the  jour-  jury  not  being  consistent  with  the  I 

uals  oflen  speak  with  great  fl^edom,  and  tion  of  Norway,  although  ofiences 

exercise  considerable  influence  upon  pub-  press  were,  in  fact,  punished  by  i 

lie  opinion.     Political  clubs  and  friendly  onment,  and,  in  1825,  by  a  fine.     ] 

societies  c&nnot  exist  without  the  con-  not  till  after  a  long  opposition,  th 

sent  of  the  government ;  and  a  society  storthing  finally  consented  to  pay, 

modelled  on  the  plan  of  our  common  eight  years,-  the  Norwegian  debi  u 

debating  societies,  was  put  down.     In  mark,  whose  demands  were  suppor 

conformity   with  the   principles   of  the  Austria,  Russia,   Pnissia  and    En 

prohibitive  system,  which   prevailed  in  These  proceedings  induced  the  k 

1820,  but  has  since  been  modified,  the  visit  Christiania  in  person ;  and  Si 
government  attempted  to  encourage  do-  and  Norwegian  troops,  with  a  sqi 
inestic  industry  by  laying  restrictions  on  of  ships,  were  assembled  in  tlie  nei| 
foreign  manunictured  articles.  Foreign  hood  of  the  capital,  seemingly  wi 
manufacturers  were  encouraged  to  eswy-  purpose  of  overawing  the  storthinf 
lish  new  branches  of  industry  in  Sweden  measures,  however,  were  taken ;  ai 
by  bounties.  The  abolition  of  guilds,  said  that  a  note  from  the  emperor 
which  was  attempted  under  the  direction  ander,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  o 
of  the  king,  was  not  accomplished.  The  dissuaded  any  innovation  upon  th 
whole  system  of  policy  in  regard  to  com-  stitution  of  Norway.  The  acts  < 
mrrce  and  manufiictureswas  abolished  in  storth'mg,  during  the  session  of  18! 

1821,  and  a  new  tariff  has  been  adopted  tracted  much  attention  even  in  i 
since  the  beginning  of  1825.    Since  1820,  countries.    The  king  had  appoint 
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mrof  of  NorwBj,  and  thus  made  poses  of  the  higher  civil  and  militaiy 

DPiuider-iD^diief  of  the  land  and  offices,  fix>ni  which  fbreisnen   are  ex- 

Tlie  presence  of  this  prince  eluded  by  law.    Without  the  consent  of 

ideomied  to  countenance  the  the  states,  the  Idng  cannot  enact  new 

lor  dian^  in  thirteen  sec-  laws  or  abolish  old  ones.    The  constitu- 

the  constitution,  namely,  the  in-  tion  requires  the  king  to  assemble  the 

on  of  the  absolute  veto ;  ,*ifae  crea-  states  once  in  five  years.    The  lesislative 

I  Norwe^pan nobility;  the  appoint-  power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  stor- 

the  praodent  of  tlie  Aorthing  by  thin^,  which  meets  every  three  years. 

^  ice    But  these  and  other  pro-  A  viceroj^,  or  ffovemor-general,  resides  at 

ran  unanitiioualy  rejected  by  the  Christiania.    The  revenue  and  troops  of 

^^  Jlity  S9l    (See  the  JVorvfegian  the  two  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct    The 

iljbiiy  m  the  2d  volume  of  the  Eu-  fortifications  of  Norway  are  only  in  part 

>OBititution&)    When  the  crown-  occupied  by  Sweden.    For  the  levying 

prorogued  the  storthing,  Aug.  9,  of  taxes,  the  consent  of  the  states  is  neces- 

i  espmsed  a  hope  that  uie  wishes  saiy,  and  all  the  troops  and  officers  are 

nreniment  would  meet  with  more  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

B  fiiture  Msnon ;  but,  in  the  session  them,  as  well  as  to  the  king.    Since  1796, 

the  proposition  for  an  absolute  veto  the  sovereign  has  had  the  right  to  make 

urimoiuly  rejected.    The  crown-  war  and  peace,  to  regulate  the  judiciary, 

mm  then  recalled  to  Stockholm,  and  to  conduct  the  general  administration 

appotntment  as  viceroy  of  Nor-  without  restraint    The  succession  to  the 

■  nVoked.    The  king  and  queen  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  ac- 

Chiatiania  in  September,  1825;  curding  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.    On- 

ir  nmenoe  in  that  city  in  the  year  the  extinction  of  the  ^nale  Ime,  the  estates 

the  fifth  reffular  storthing,  and  have  full  power  to  elect  a  king.    The 

1898^  fBYO  tne  monareh  an  op-  sovereigp  is  of  full  age  in  Norway  at  the 

J  to  witness  anew  the  love  and  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in 

hie  Norwepan  subjects.     But  Sweden  at  the  close  of  his  twentieth. 

f  hmwit  to  their  constitution  was  Before  his  coronation,  the  king  is  requir- 

aly  displayed  on  the  anniversary  ed  to  take  the  inaugural  oath,  and  to  sub- 

wtebHshment  of  the  Norwegian  scribe  an  engagement  to  maintain  invio- 

doDi  Mmy  17,  1827.    (See  Mor-  late  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion. 

A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  re- 
SB^  the  fine  navigation  of  the  ligion  loses  his  civil  rights.  The  king- 
im  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian  dom  contains  one  archbishop,  thirteen 
le  obcained  fiom  the  Porte,  and  a  bishops,  and  192  provosts.  The  principal 
«■  conchided  with  Great  Britain,  administrative    bodies    in    Sweden   are, 

Ibr  the  suppresBion  of  the  slave-  1.  the  council  of  state,  the  highest  dellb- 

Ipi  1896^  a  treaty  of  commeree  and  erative  body,  consisting  of  nine  members ; 

QO  beiiteen  Sweden  and  the  U.  2.  the  committee  on  the  general  afiairs  of 

hoed  the  Teasels  of  the  contracting  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  ei^ht  mem- 

on  the  fiMiting  of  national  vessels  bers ;  3.  the  royal  chancery,  which  is  un- 

poiti  of  the  respective  nations,  der  the  king's  inmie<liate  direction,  and 

Gencr]ii  fiiifory  qf  Sweden   (in  superintends  the  general  affairs  of  state, 

ip  1B96) ;  Ekendahl's  History  of  foreign  and  domestic.    Connected  with  it 

\gg  (m  German,  1827  seq.).  is   the  royal  cabinet  for  foreign  corre- 

abeedy  given  an  account  of  8iK)udence,  the  bureau  of  the  president  of 

Esondition  of  Norway  in  a  sep-  the  chanceiy  and  tlie  archives  of  the 

Sweden  is  a  hereditary  kingdom.    The  finances  are  manased  by 

qr»  limited  by  estates.    They  are  a  board  of  finance.    The  war  and  navy 

into  fiwr  ranks,  the  nobility,  clcr-  boards  have  the  control  over  those  depart- 

BH  and  peasantry.    The  nobility  ments,  under  the  presidency  of  a  general 

dnrided   into   three  classes,   the  and  the  hi^h  admiral.   The  highest  tribu- 

jiAp^g  counts  and  barons,  tlie  nal  of  justice  is  the  supreme  court,  the 

or  thoee  whose  ancestors  have  president  of  which,  in  the  king's  absence, 

I  pleee  of  royal  counseUors,  and  is  chief  ma^^istrate  of  the  kingdom.    The 

ib  noUemeiL    The  clergy  is  rep-  decisions  ot  this  court  are  regulated  by  the 

I  bf  the  faisbop  of  each  diocese,  code  of  1731,  as  revised  in  1778.    The 

^Wmmm  and  peasants,  the  latter  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  conducted  by  the 

ii^  onllj  the  fiiee  peasants  of  the  consistory,  the  president  of  which  is  the 

bgr  dtp**!— ^    The  sovereign  dis-  first  court  preeicher.    The  medical  ineti-. 
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tutiona  are  directed  by  the  eoiUgium  chase  corn;  but  no  auch  pro 
medieuin.  All  the  hish  offices  in  the  made  in  Norway,  whence  the  acarcily  cf 
Swedish  army  have  hiuieito  been  venal,  com  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and,at  theaama 
The  present  sovernment  has  made  great  time,  the  hi|^  duties  render  the  import** 
c'xoruons  to  almiish  this  abuse,  so  that  the  tion  of  gram  very  difficult  In  ISlflL 
road  to  promotion  is  now  open  alike  to  rich  Sweden  nad  about  1100  trading  VMnli^ 
and  poor.  In  Swcnlen,  there  are  five  or-  with  9900  sailors,  and  Norway  uioat  800^ 
ders  of  knighthood:  1.  the  onler  of  Sera-  with  6500  sailors.  Half  of  them  can  be 
phim,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  fitted  out  in  war  as  privateers.  Tho  tAatf 
King  Magnui*.  History  shows  that  it  ex-  conunercial  towns  m  Svireden  are  Stock* 
inted  in  VJSHi.  It  was  renewed  by  king  holm,  Gottenburg,  Nordk6ping,  Gefle, 
Frederic  I,  April  17,  1748.  Its  motto  is  Carlscrona,  Malmoe,  Landscrooa,  Ysiadli 
I.  H.  S.  i.  The  order  of  the  Sword,  ac-  andUdawalla;  in  Norway,  Bergen,  Chrii- 
rording  to  trailition,  was  instituted  b^  tiania,  Drontbeim,  Chnstiansand,  Stavan* 
king  Gustams  I,  and  was  renewed,  Apnl  ger,  Drammen,  and  Fredrickahald.  Ib 
12, 1748,  by  kinff  Frederic  I.  a  The  or-  1818,  four  new  roads  were  conatnidsd 
<ler  of  the  North  Star  is  traced  by  some  through  Dariecarlia  and  Helsingland,  ftr 
to  the  af^e  of  Odin.  King  Frederic  I  re-  the  promotion  of  trade.  Two  of  then 
nowed  it  April  17, 1748.  The  motto  is  lead  to  Norwav.  There  are  likowise  sev- 
yescU  occasum.  4.  The  order  of  Wasa,  end  canals  ;  for  example,  the  TroUhitto 
or  Vasa,  founded  May  26, 1772.  5.  The  canal,  round  the  falls  of  the  Gdtha-EK 
order  of  Charles  XIII,  instituted  by  tlic  whose  perpendicular  descent  ia  estimaied 
king.  May  27, 1811,  is  bestowed  only  up-  at  130  feet ;  and  the  Gtitha  canal,  joimng 
on  freemasons  of  the  higher  decrees,  the  Baltic  with  tlie  German  ocean,  wbieb 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  have  Bour-  was  completed  in  1827.  (See  CamA,] 
ished  since  the  accession  of  the  present  The  whole  distance  from  Gottenburg  to 
king.  In  Sweden,  there  are  about  900  Soderkoping,  on  tlie  Baltic,  is  940  miles; 
manufiu:tories  of  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  wool-  of  which  186  are  occupied  by  the  G6iha- 
len,  linen,  Icatlier,  sugar,  tobacco,  glass,  Elf,  the  Trollhtitta  canal,  and  some  lakeiL 
mirrors,  watches,  porcelain,  paper,  mui>lc,  A  third  canal  is  tliat  of  Sodertelje,  thiiteeo 
porphyry',  and  of  metals,  in  which  the  iron  miles  from  Stockholm,  by  which  a  new 
wons  hold  the  most  important  place,  yield-  junction  of  lake  M&lar  with  the  Baltic  was 
ing  annually  72,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  made  in  1819;  thus  bringing  twenty  towm 
10,000  tons  of  manufiictured  iron.  Acconl-  in  the  interior  into  comiexion  with  the  sea, 
ing  fo  the  talnilar  views  of  Sweden,  the  val-  and  facilitating^  the  commerce  of  the  capitaL 
lie  of  its  annual  productions  is  estimated  at  l.'nder  the  reigns  of  Gnrtavus  Adolphusi 
KH,000,OOOSweili!*hl)ank  dollars, inchuling  Christina,  and  Charles  XI,  manufactiim 
wooden  ware  to  the  value  of  half  a  million ;  of  iron,  brasH,  ste<il,  k«ther,  soap,  wxK>llen, 
manufactures,  more  than  12,000,000 ;  tnule  and  silk,  first  b(H*ame  prosperous ;  but  the 
and  navigation,  alx)ut  14,500,000  dollars,  wars  of  Charles  XII  involved  the  whoir 
The  iron  works  of  Norwav  (tlie  most  im-  in  a  general  ruin.  The  manufacture  of 
portant  are  at  Laur\'ig  and  at  Mos«)  yield  the  Swedes,  liowever,  recovered  them- 
HOOO  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Manyves-  selves;  and  they  produce  all  wares  (of 
sets  are  built,  Iwth  in  Sweden  and'  Nor-  which  the  raw  materials  are  not  too  high 
way,  for  foreign  countries,  and  largo  in  other  countries),  as  far  as  the  want  of 
quantities  of  wood  are  worked  up  into  liandsi,  ocoasioned  by  numerous  wars,  per- 
Itoards  (especially  on  the  river  Dramineii),  niit^  Neverthelet^  when  we  romparr 
latlis,  joists,  masts,  &c.  The  situation  is  the  productions  and  revenue  of  Sweden 
favorable  to  trade,  which  is  carrie<l  on  with  its  extent,  in  which  it  yields  only  tn 
witli  tlh'  nations  U)nlering  on  the  Baltic,  Russia,  we  must  pronounce* it  the  pooreic 
(rreat  Britain,  Holland,  France,  in  the  countr}*  in  Kun>pe.  Excellent  losiiiu- 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  with  the  V.  States,  tions  ha%'e  been  established,  especially  in 
A  Sw(*dish  F^ast  India  com^wny  trades  Sweden,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
to  China.  Articles  of  exiwrt  are  wood,  Tlie  university  founded  in  1476,  at  Upsal, 
Imards,  sliip  timlier,  joists,  tar,  pitch,  ))ot-  witli  twenty -tour  professors,  has  an  ex- 
ash,  iron,  rteel,  cornier,  lierringH,  whale-  tensive  library,  a  botanical  gaitlen,  a  c^ 
oil,  peltry,  &c.  The  imports  consist  inet  of  coins,  and  of  natural  history,  an  ob- 
nKXtUy  of  grain,  wine,  resints  oil,  salt,  scrvatoiy,  &c.  The  univenity  erected •! 
wool,  flax,  hemp  and  groceries.  In  1818,  Lund,  in  1666,  with  twenty-tliree  profea- 
the  use  of  coffee  was  pn>hibite<l.  Thegin-  sors,lias  aboa  library,  a  museum,  aba- 
emment  of  Sw-eden  appropriates  4,000,000  tanical  garden,  and  an  obsenratofj.  The 
Swediah  bank  doUan  annually  to  pur-  two  univerBties,  in  1829,  cootaioad  SI56 
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iM:  ihey  are  under  the  direction  of  cient  provincial  and  eoantir  laws,  and 
bMiqpB  and  the  archbishop,  the  from  the  Kvmmga  oh*  Hufunga  SUrilse 
of  die  dergy :  the  same  protection  (The  Government  of  Kings  and  Chieft)-- 
nd  hy  eicfaSBen  gymnasia.  There  a  picture  of  the  princes  of  the  end  of  the 
auDODflcnoolsin  every  town  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Gothic  Union, 
m.  At  CaiUwrg  there  is  a  milita-  founded  by  Geiicr  in  1811,  has  awakened 
fenoj ;  at  Skara,a  veterinary  school ;  an  interest  for  domestic  antiquities.  The 
ekhohn,  a  military  academy.  In  Aurora  Union,  esbibliiih^  by  Atterfoom 
m  academy  of  sciences  was  insti-  in  1808,  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
aft  Stockholm,  and,  in  1753,  tlie  Jacob  Adlerl)eth  (son  of  the  poet  men- 
ay  ^  fino  aits,  which  was  dividcil  tioncd  l>e)ow|  is  at  present  the  most  active 
e  Swedish  academy  and  the  acad-  member  of  the  Gothic  Union ;  he  is  tho 
f  fine  ailB|  and  afterwanls  reorgan-  editor  of  the  Idunn.  Afzelius,  editor  of  the 
In  NorwajTf  a  few  years  since,  the  Kddus  in  the  oricinal,and  of  the  old  pop- 
■rrof  Cbristiania  was  established,  ular  ballads,  is  also  indeiaticable. 
1897  h  ooDtuned  549  studentF.  It  From  the  time  of  the  reformation  more 
Bvary,  a  botanical  garden,  and  col-  monuments  exist  for  the  history  of  tho 

■  of  natiinl  history.  At  the  same  8we<lish  language.  The  reformation ;  the 
hen  m  a  military  aca<1emy  and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  (the  Old  Testa- 
BRJal  institute.  At  Kongsberg,  or  uicut  by  Lor.  Andreoe,  Stockholm,  1596, 
wrg,  there  is  a  mining  sctiool,  and  tblio,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
atbeim  a  aeroinary  for  young  Ijip  by  Ol.  and  Lorenz  Petri,  Ujwal,  1541,  fol.) ; 
&  Norway  has  also  five  gymnaflio,  the  various  commercinl  und  political  re- 
MTO  seminaries  for  school-teacherK.  laUons  of  8\«edcu  with  Germany;  its 
llace  arhoobare  few. — See  Brooke*:^  nionarcht*  of  Geniian  origin ;  and  even  the 
la  Anufgh  Sweden^  ^onoaif  arid  IHfi'  wars  with  that  country, — caused  a  lean- 
(LondoDy  1883,  4to.) ;  Schubert^s  ing  toward?  the  German  in  the  Swedish 
V  tftnwjgA  Sweden^  Norway,  Lap-  language,  which  derived  some  support 
finkmdandlngernumlandj  orlngria  from  tlie  translation  of  the  Bible  after  Lu- 
onnan,  1823^  3  vols.) ;  Everest's  tlier's  vernion,  and  from  tho  otlier  tran^ 
«  ^knmgk  Mrwayj  &c  (1839).  lations  of  Gennan  works  which  soon  fol- 
aUkLangvagtand  Literature.  On  lowed.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth 
ift  frf'the  distance  of  Sweden  from  crntur^',  and  at  later  periods,  the  Swedish 
m  of  Europe  wliicli  were  enrly  literati  (for  inHtnnr.o,  Hire  and  Rudbeck) 
Bd»  Christianity  did  not  gain  a  tnni(;d  their  attention  towards  tlie  remains 
wdng  threughoiut  the  countr}-  until  of  anricnt  northern  ticies ;  but  thev  wrote 
iddle  of  the  twelfth  centur}* ;  and  in  Latin ;  and  the  short  reign  of  Christina 
iioi  civilization  ibllowed  but  slow-  Km!  to  the  study  ami  imitation  of  foreign 
BBoae  of  the  incessant  feuds  of  ike-  models,  particularly  French,  which  main- 
and  finnilicfi,  which  continue<l  fc»r  tained  it8t*lf  in  the  nnquict  period  that 
ieCi  It  derived  little  aid  irom  the  followed,  whilst  the  language  of  societ}' 
yWfaowoenumeronSjbut  rude,  and  was  neglected.  Louisa  Eleonora,  sister 
fbent  on  aecminff  their  own  power  of  Frederic  tlie  Great,  awakened  an  in- 
BiHiMiff,  or  fimn  me  kings ;  and  the  terest  for  |x)lished  conversation.  She 
ble  oieiuiiBtancee  which,  in  some  founded  an  aca<lemy  of  sciences  in  1753, 
sooDtriei^  enabled  it  to  develope  it-  which  published  its  transactions  in  the 
PfM— 1,  did  not  exist  in  Sweden,  langnageofthecountry,  and  thus  attracted 
darkperiod  was  enlightened  by  na-  the  regard  of  the  scholars  of  Europe  to 
I0M|  dirir  Gght  is  lost  to  us.  The  the  Swedish  idiom.  In  this  period  Olaua 
p  of  die  fineigDeie  Saxo  (q.  v.)  and  Dalin  attempted  to  give  to  Swedish  prose 
>  (aeo  iStMfifiMm)  are  tlie  only  a  flexibility  and  brilliancy  ill  suited  to 
UDOreea  of  inftmnation  respecting  tlie  northern  idioms.  This  style,  borrow- 
riant  timea  of  Sweden ;  and  tlieir  ed  from  the  French,  maintained  its  place 
li  an  but  roeam.  The  Swedish  for  some  time,  but  could  not  be  of  long 
iela  of  Erik  OSiften,  belonging  to  duration.  Gustavus  III,  thoueh  the  pu]m 
d  of  dM  fifteenth  century,  and  writ-  of  Dalin,  and  expressing  himselr  in 
I  httSOf  IbllowB  too  ck)6ely  the  French  with  greater  ease  than  in  Swedish^ 
id  tJirwitff^  and  fidiles  of  John  strove  to  restore  the  dimity  of  the  Svrediah 

■  (148d— 1544)  to  be  conmdered  of  idiom,  by  the  foundauon  of  the  Swedish 
tamett  m  regard  to  the  history  of  academy  in  1786 ;  but  the  forms  which 
irif  period.    But  the  historical  in-  he  prescribed  to  this  society,  his  own  ex- 

maj  iMni  mnch  from  the  an-  ample,  and  the  ft vor  bestowed  on  foreign 
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ctutoms  and  modes  of  thinkiDg,  made  the  cal  activity,  wo   refer   to  C.    CvkU 

labors  of  the  society  of  little  avail.    The  I^rs&k  tU  9u  Suddt  Kondau  vpf^di 

laofpiage  had  certainly  gained,  during  this  Hoek   (Stockh,  1737,   2    yols^    4t 

period,  in  extent  and  polish ;  but  it  had  Olof  Dalin,  who  was  bom  in  1706,  ai 

Deen  also  burdened  with  so  much  foreign  berga,  in  Holland,  gave  an  impuJ 

matter,  that  a  very  thorough  renovation  Swedish    literature   by    his    pcnrio 

was  required.    The  fiivt  steps  were  taken  called  Argu$  (1739—34),  whicn  afi 

by  a  society  of  young  men  -ru  Upsal,  in  ed  when  me  country  was  much  disti 

1803.    A  thorou^lv«tudy  of  classical  lite-  by  the  Actions  of  tne  nobility.    Ai 

rature  and  reflection  on  the  labors  of  lor-  period  of   deseneracy  and  humili 

eign  nations,  particularly  Germans,  in  the  particularly  or  the  higher  classes,  s 

department  of  criticism,  led  them  to  a  for  science  prevailed  in  Sweden,  h 

close  investigation  of  the  state  of  literature  equalled  at  any  subsequent  period, 

in  their  country,  and  to  a  deep  disrelish  need  only  mention  Linnaeus  (1707 — 

for  the  existing  French  taste.    A  patriotic  Ihre  anci  Lagerbring.    At  tbistinoe, 

feeling  was  awakened ;  the  old  historical  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sin 

sources  end  the  first  monuments  of  the  public  by  his  wit,  polish  of  languagu 

Swedish  language  were  now  studied,  and  accommodation  to  the  French  taste,  y 

the  more  recent  works  on  the  Swedish  he  did  much  to  fix  in  the.  literature, 

language,  e.  g.  Silverstolpe's  (died  1816)  poems  (best  edition,  1782,  2  volsA  e 

Attempt  at  a  general  Grammar  f  Stock-  to  entertain  the  court  ladies  of^L 

holm,  i814),Broocmann'8  LMbok  (Stock-  His  prose  works — e.  g.  his  History  < 

holm,  1813),  and  especially  Colhier'sjF^^oUb  Realm  (Stockh.,  1747, 3  vols.,  4to.] 

i^Svenska  &pr6kldran  (Stockholm,  1812),  more  to  be  conmiended  for  their 

BndL&roboii  Sv.  Sp^isy  the  Bikvae  author,  than  for  their  critical   research, 

depart  considerably  from  the  standard  of  died  in  1763.    He  had  made  pm 

the.  Swedish  academy.    The  study  of  the  kind  of  court  entertainment,  cultivai 

Icelandic,  which  gains  daily  in  interest ;  circles  of  freaux  espriU  (viitre),  but  li 

Winter's  De  Origine  et  ant  tAngU4t  Suee.  little  of  an  elevated  character.    \ 

Momun,  (Stockh.,  1802,  4to.),  and  Lin-  such  circumstances,  madame  H.  C. 

for's  Introduction  to  Icelandic  Literature  denflycht  (died  1763)  received  the 

and  its  History  in  the  Middle  Aces  (1804),  of  the  Swedish  Sappho  (Ulvcdda  at 

mostly  from  Danish  sources ;  LitjesT^n's  Stockh.,  1778).     out  count  de    C 

^orduka  Fomald  If  die  Se^ar  (Stock-  (q.  v.)  and  his  friend  Gvlleuborg  d< 

holm,  1817),  and  ^ordiska  Fhrrdemningar  to  be  distinguished.    The  historica 

'Stockh.,  181^—22),— must  have  an  im-  of  tlio  latter  (he  died  in   1806)— 

portant  influence  upon  the  developement  6fifer  Bali  (Stockh.,  1800)— as  well 

of  the  language,  particularly  at  a  period  didactic    poem — Forsdk    rnn    SkaL 

in  which  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  sten  (Stockh.,  17i>8) — will   preserr 

inonumentH  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  name  in  the  history  of  Swedish  litei 

country.    Yet  there  are  many  vestiges  of  (Shifter,  Stockh^  1795,  seq.).    Th< 

the  French  influence  in  the  Swedish  lit-  temporaries  of  Gustavus  111,  who 

erature.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  also    his    literary    confidants — Ke 

modem  Swedish  poets  have  paid  so  little  (died  1795),  Oxenstiema,  the  trar 

attention  to  the  old  national  songs,  the  re-  of  Milton  (died  1818),  and  Leopold 

mains  of  which  are  now  zealously  sought  retary  of  state),  followed  the  impulse 

for ;  e.  g.  Ismal's   Marriage,  an  ancient  by  Ihilin.    Gustavus  himself  took  p 

Faroe  song,  recast  by  Gumcelius  in  the  the  endeavors  of  Swedish  authors ;  I 

tenth  number  of  Iduna ;  also  the  Sveruka  narrowness  of  his  views,  and  his  di 

FMm»or   (Swedish    Popular  Melodies),  tion  for  show  in  language,  tended  i 

edited  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius  (Stockh.,  to  check  than  assist  the  developenn 

1814 — 16,  3  vols.),  and  the  Swedish  Pop-  talents.      Kellgr^n,    however,   did 

ular  Harp,  with  an  appendix  containing  to  prepare  the  public    for    the  c! 

SoMs  and  Melodies,  by  Studach  (Stockh.,  which  was  beginning,  by  deridin 

1826).    If  poets  of  talent  had  employed  mania  for  foreign  literature,  in  his 

themselves  in  the  composition  of  sacred  odical,  the  Stockholm  Post  (1778, 

hymns   after    the  reformation,   perhaps  Still  more   independent,  in    his  p 

poetry  would  have  risen  above  a  learned  was  Bened.   Lidner  (died  1793),  i 

flchool-exerc'ise,  or  an  entertainment  of  poems,  full  of  feeling  and  elevated  th< 

Swedish  scholars,  and  sained  a  hold  on  M-ere  strongly  contrasted  with  the 

tiie  hearts  of  the  people. — For  informa-  sions  which  put  an  end  to  his  life, 

lion  respecting  that  eariy  period  of  poeti-  rild  also  (1759—1806)  assvted  in  ( 
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nhle  diraclKHi  to  poetiy  iSaml.  borg,  Leopold,  were  insignificaDt,  and 
dhI,  1819,  S  T0I9.V.  But  Charles  moedy  io  a  foreign  manner;  Hallmann's 
SeUmann  (bom  1741,  died  17d5)  is  liuinor  was  too  coarse ;  Lindegr^n's  at- 
i  hric  poet  of  Sweden.  His  pic-  tempts  in  Kotzcbue's  manner  are  no 
f  Swedish  life  are  so  true ;  tiieir  longer  liked ;  and  Ling  alone  teems  to 
D  fineah ;  they  exhibit  such  fuhieBs  aflurd  some  hope  for  this  branch  of  poetry, 
illation  and  purity  of  feelings — that  His  Agnes  (Lund,  1812)  has  some  fine 
before  all  Mhers  of  his  time  and  Ivrical  iiassages,  though  it  is  void  of  true 
is  due  the  &me  of  an  original  and  dramatic  hfe.  The  numerous  class  of 
I  bard  {Batehi  TViape^  178^));  female  Swedish  authore  and  poets  is 
Wgtid  (1787) ;  fYedman  EpisUar  mostly  confined  to  novels.  Euphroeyne 
bufcr    (1791);    Fr.    Handakrifler    (Christ  Julia  Nyberg)  has  written  lyrical 

1813) ;   SkaUut^fcken   (Stockh.,    poems,  full  of  tenderness  {Dikter  of  Eu- 
vobA    Compared  with  his  pro-   phrosyne^  Upsal,   1822).    Charlotte  Ber- 
m^  AoieriMth's  works  are  intellect-    gor's  productions  betray  their  French  mod- 
t  cold  (Poeiiska  ^rbeteny  Stockh.,    els  (Defranaca  Krugsfhngame^  Stockh., 
and  Sncnhammar's  verses   mere    1814);  j(W/g7io<ton(18i(>);  Ruintmavid 
.    The  change  in  Swedish  belles-    Brdhdms    (1816)  ;   Albert    and    Louisa 
afler  these  preparatory  attempts    (1817).    Livijus  has  written  the  novels, 
:  the  litereiy  despotism  of  the  Swe-    the  Knight  St  J6rm,  the  Pique-Dome, 
adeniY,  was  fint  brought  about  by    &c.    Before  thciii,  Dalin's  elegance  and 
nciatiion  of  young  literati,  in  1803,    affectation  were  applauded  at  the  expense 
sal,  who  ionned  the   Viiitrhttena    of  truth  and  accuracy.     The  novels  of 
r  (Friends  of  Science).    The  study    J.  H.  Mork  (1714— 1763)— Adalrik  and 
Gennan  works  of  A.  W.  and  F.    Gothikla  (Stockh.,    1742),   and    Thekla 
!b1    fiiBt   esKcited   the   zeal   for   a    (1749) — were  not. popular,  though  they 
gh  criticiam ;  and  Askeldrs  Po/y-    directed  attention    to   domestic  history. 
.TO  the  aignal  for  the  stonn  which    Gustavus  III  showed  skill  in  the  oratori- 
out  against  the  obsolete  prejudices    cal  style,  so  that  his  anonymous  ^(mk  on 
\   Swedish   academy.      Atterbom    Toratensohn    gained    the   prize  of  the 
laborad  inih  particular  success,  for    acadenw ;  but  his  French  education  by 
»i  in  his  Pkotpharo8  0810—1813).    count  Tessin  and  Dalin  (be  hated  nothing 
iank6kl*  embraced  the  views  of    more   than  Gorman  and   tobacco)  had 
only  in  hia  l^ceum,  a  periodical ;    made  him  too  fond  of  rhetorical  phrases, 
B  Gothic  Union,  above  mentioned,    which  easily  degenerate  into  empty  dec- 
Nilad  10  the  furtherance  of  their    lamatk>n.    The  great  change  of  taste  was 
Sw«diihpoetiy,8ince  these  efforts,    not  without  effect  upon  this  branch  of 
«  Tigoroua  and  elevated.     Isaiah    writing.    Swedish  pulpit  eloquence  is  in 
r,  bMiop  of  Wezio,  in  Smalond,  is    great  want  of  good  models,  and  the  print- 
aod  pastoral  poet  of  genius.    He    ed  sermons  of  bishop  Lehnberg  (died 
wrote  FUtinofMioga  (three  times    1808),  which  were  published  in  Stockholm 
itod  into   German).     We    should    in  1809 — 1813,  and  his  occasional  dis- 
flution  the  poems  of  Geijer  and  At-    courses  (1819),  did  not  supply  the  wont ; 
■t  likewiae  Francen*s  lyric  Idyls —    but  we  find  subjects  of  general  mterest 
dM.  (Stockh^  1819)— the  writings    treated  witli  considerable  talent  in  Swe- 
indiiM,  who  died  in  1822 — lAljori    dish  newsiwi>erH.    Boethius  (died  1810) 
•  (SlocUi^  1821 ;  complete  workn,    strove  to  diffuse  Kant's  principles.  Schel- 
bgr  Hammaiskold,  in  1824V-~Dal-    ling's  worivs  have  hvum  transliKed.    Gei- 
■ULCiiMfiil  imitation  of  Bellmaiin,    jer's  Historv  of  the  Swedish  Realm  (1824 
itWrfy    in    his   Moilhcrfrs  Epistlar    scq.)  is  an  addition  to  the  trcosii res  of  Euro- 
>-,  1819) ;  Beskow's  Poetical  H»-    pean  literature.    Geijer  and  J.  H.  Schrd- 
(eoDeeiad   Stockli.,    1818 — 1819) ;    dcr,  sub-librarian  at  Ufwal,  have  united 
etnnriatioDsbyRegn6r(died  1819),    to  edit  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Swcicarum 
it  m    Plibnblad^i  worics.      These    Medii  JEvi.    Al)out  fif^y  newspapers  are 
dial  great  progress  has  been  madt;    published  in  Sweden,  one  literary  gazette, 
Mt  of  Teiaificfl^n.    The  drama  is    mid  several  magazines ;  among  the  latter, 
ikifnted.   It  remained  foreign  to  the    since  1819,  iSreo,  at  Stockholm— a  peri- 
ls md  only  aenred  for  the  entertain-    odical  devoted  to  science  and  the  arts, 
of  the  oouit.    The  productions  of    In  Norway,  there  were  published,  in  1827, 

~  lilt  Adieiheth,  Gvllen-    three  scientific    magazines   and  twelve 

hsi  been  nach  used  'in  ibni    newspapeix,  devoted  to  nolitics  and  ^cn- 

eral  mformauon,  eight  of  them  at  Lhnati- 
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aDia.  The  coHcctioDs  of  two  litcrury  on,  and  wrote  some  valuable  treatiief  on 
aocieticB  arc  important,  particularly  as  theni.  lie  likewise  made  similar  jour- 
rcspects  ancient  nortliem  literature — thoee  ncys  to  tlie  mines  of  Austria  and  Hungpry. 
of  the  Scandinavian  literary  society,  and  A  collection  of  his  works  on  philosophy 
those  of  tlie  royal  Norwegian  society  of  and  mineralogy  (Opera  Pkilotopkiea  it 
science,  in  tlic  nineteenth  centur)'.  The  Mineralofica)  was  published  in  1/34  (m  3 
natural  sciences  are  particularly  culti-  vols^  folio),  and  attracted  much  attentioii 
vated  in  Christiania,  by  men  like  Lund,  among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  lie  was 
liansten,  Muschman,  Scliieldenip,  and  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  academies  of 
others.  Falscn,  formerly  attorney-gene-  L-|)6al  and  Pctersburgh.  The;uademj  at 
ral  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  has  pub-  Stockholm  had  already  elected  him  an 
lishcd  a  History  of  Norway'  under  the  houoraiy  member,  in  1729.  He  increased 
Government  of  Harald  Hartagar  and  his  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  new  travels  to 
male  Succcifsors  (Christiania,  1624,4  vols.).  France  and  Italy,  in  1738—40.  The 
The  works,printed  in  Sweden,  during  the  Glconomia  Re^iAnimaliSj  which  he  pub- 
vear  1818,  auiounte<l  to  362,  of  which  lishcd  after  bus  return,  in  1740—^1,  oon- 
vl  were  translations.  The  MHces  sur  tains  the  application  of  the  system  of  na- 
la  LUUrature  et  Its  Beaux  Aris  en  Sukde^  ture,  unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works, 
by  Marianne  do  Ehrenstnim  (Stockli.,  to  tlie  animal  creation.  The  principle  of 
1826),  are  somewhat  panegyrical.  a  necessary  emanation  of  all  thinn  from 
SwEOENBORo,  Emanuel,  the  most  eel-  a  central  power,  is  the  basis  of  this  sys- 
ebrated  mystic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tem,  which  is  ingeniously  unfolded,  and 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  16%.  Edu-  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  author^  read- 
cated  by  his  father,  Jasper  Swedberg,  ing.  It  is  explained  paiticularly  in  the 
bishop  of  West  Gothland,  in  the  severe  Principia  Rerum  Mttwalttan.  Sweden- 
doctruies  of  Luthemnism,  which  prevailed  borg  was  first  introduced  to  an  inter- 
in  Sweden,  his  anient  and  imaginative  course  with  the  spiritual  world,  acconUng 
mind  soon  took  a  religious  turn.  His  stud-  to  his  own  statement,  in  1743,  at  Loodoo. 
ies  embraced  theology,  philosophy,  math-  The  eyes  of  his  inward  man,  he  nvs, 
emetics,  and  the  natural  sciences.  His  were  opened  to  see  heaven,  hell,  and  toe 
first  poetical  efforts  appeared,  in  1710,  at  spiritual  world,  in  which  he  convened, 
Skara,  under  tlie  title  of  Carmina  Miscd-  not  only  with  his  deceased  acquaintance, 
lanea.  The  period  from  1710  to  1714  he  but  with  the  most  distinguished  meD  of 
spent  in  scientific  travels  through  Eng-  antiquity.  That  he  might  de^'ote  all  hki 
land,  Holland,  France  and  Germany,  and  life  to  this  spiritual  intercourse  and  hii 
visited  the  universities  of  these  countries,  mediatorial  connexion  between  the  visible 
He  then  returned  to  IJ{>sa1,  and  published  and  invisible  world,  he  resigned,  in  1747, 
his  D<rdalua  Hyptrhorexis  (six  iiumlien?,  his  office  in  the  mining  college,  which  he 
containing  exi)erinieiit8  and  oliservations  had  hitherto  discharged  with  punctilious 
in  matheinntics  and  natural  |)hil(>sophv).  exactness,  and  refused  a  higher  8p|x>int- 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Chiu-Ies  ment  that  was  of1en»d  him.  The  king 
XII,  who  in  171(i,  a{>{>ointcd  him  assessor  still  (Mud  him  his  full  salary  as  a  pension, 
in  the  mining  coIU^ge,  and  forrne<l  an  ac-  With  no  occupation  but  to  see  and 
quaintarice  with  Christoph  Polhcm,  the  converge  with  spirits,  or  to  record  celes- 
Archin»Mlcs  of  Swt»den,  whose  exjjeri-  tiol  revelations,  he  now  resided  altemale- 
enre  was  of  great  service  to  him.  The  ly  in  Swollen  and  England.  Tlie  theolo- 
invention  of  a  rolling  machine,  by  means  gical  works  which  he  wrote  in  this  neri- 
of  which  ni'  conveytul  a  shallop,  two  pil-  <mI,  he  printed  at  his  own  expense.  They 
leys  and  four  larg<>  Iwats  (which  Charles  found  multitudes  of  reoilers;  and  while 
XII  umcmI,  in  17 IH,  to  traiis|M)rt  cannon  to  he  was  an  object  of  the  deeiMM  ^-enera- 
the  sicg«»  of  FnMlerickshall)  five  leagues,  tion  end  wonder  to  his  followem,  hiii 
over  nountains  and  valleys,  lh)m  Strom-  statements  were  the  more  mysterious  to 
stadt  to  Idctjal,  and  his  tn*atis(*s  on  al-  the  rest  of  the  world,  liecausc  he  could 
gebni,  the  value  of  money,  the  n»vohi-  not  l)e  suH|M»cte(l  of  dishonesty,  Bnd  ex- 
tiouHof  the  planet.^  and  on  titles,  gained  hibited,  hi  other  respects,  no  mental  ahw- 
for  him  the  tiivor  of  the  government.  rati(»n.  All  resjiected  him  as  a  man  of 
Queen  Tlrica  niis4>d  him  to  the  rank  of  pnifbund  learning,  an  acute  thinker,  ami  a 
nobility  in  1711),  u|)on  which  o«'cib*ion  his  virtuous  meinlierof  scH'iety.  llismoder- 
irnme  was  changtMl  fniin  SwedlnTg  to  ation  and  his  inde|)endent*  eirrnmstaom 
Swedenborg.  In  the  discharge  of  the  mode  it  iini)ossible  to  sup|>o0e  him  acttt- 
dutiirs  of  his  <»t]ici«,  he  visittnl,  in  1720,  ated  by  ambitious  or  interested  ^iews;  hii 
the  Sweflish  mines,  and,  in  1721,  the  Sax-  unfeigned  piety  gave  bun  tlic  character  of 
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who  lived  more  id  the  society  of  flagration  at  Stockliolm,  the  hour  when  it 

■lyih  than  of  men.    In  those  trances,  happened — are  curious  from  the  amount 

daring  which,  as  he  said,  he  conversed  of  testimony  adduced  in  their  support. 

with  apiritB,  received  revelations,  or  had  The  doctrines  of  the  sect  which  bears  his 

vinra  of  die  mvisible  world,  ho  seemed  name,  arc  founded  on  the  Hible  and  the 

Bw  one  Id  a  dream :  his  features  were  folio  win  j^  books,  written  by  Swedenborg, 

mnped  with  pain  or  rapture,  according  in  Latin,  between  the  years  1747  and  1771 : 

m  heaven  or  hell  was  opened  to  him.    In  Jlrcana  Caltsiia ;  De  Calo  et  Infemo ;  De 

eommoa  life,  he  exhibited  the  refinemant  TkUuribus ;  De  Ultimo  Jwkcio ;  De  Equo 

of  poBabed  society  ;  his  conversation  was  ^Ibo  ;  De  ^Yova  Hierosolyma  et  nu8  Doe- 

inflnictive  and  pleasant ;  his  personal  ap-  trina  Calesti ;  De  Domino  ;  De  Scrtpiura 

^mnnm  was  dignified.    Though  he  was  Sacra ;  De  Vita ;  De  Fide  ;   De  Divino 

never  nMrried,  be  esteemed  the  company  ^more  et  Divina  Providentia;  De  Amort 

cf  intellectual    women,   and  studiously  Conjugiali ;  De  Commtrtio  Anima  et  Cor- 

avoided  eccentricity.    His  pretended  rev-  pons ;  Summaria  Expoaitio  Seiisus  Pro- 

ehoona,  which  he  publishea  at  first  freely,  phetici ;  Apocalypsis  Explicata ;   Apoea- 

tbough  not  boastingly,  but  in  later  years  lypais   Revelata  ;    De    Vera    Theologia 

with  more  reserve,  and  the  mysterious  Christiana,    Of  tlie  Bible,  they  consider 

ducurinea  contained  in  his  writings,  drew  canonical  only  the  Pentateuch,  the  book 

npoo  him  the  ill  wU!  of  tlie  clergy ;  but  of  Joshua,  the  book  of  Judges,  the  books 

the  principal  bishops  favored  his  writings,  of  Sanuiel  and  of  Kings,  the  Psalms,  the 

and  he  enjoyed  toe  protection  of  king  prophets,theGo8pel8,and  tlie  Apocalypse. 

Adolphoa  rVederic.    With  uninterrupted  The  members  of  this  sect  are  not  distin- 

haallDt  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty-four  guishcd  by  dress,  or  by  any  outward  sign, 

veara^  and  died  of  apoplexy,  at  London,  irom  the  rest  of  the  worl().    In  Sweden, 

Match  99, 1773.    To  tlie  day  of  his  death,  where  they  are  estimated  at  2000  persons, 

he  mm  IbUy  persuaded  of  the  fcality  of  they  are  oblised  to  keep  tlieir  opinions 

hii  vMOoaana  divine  inspirations.    This  private.    In  England,  where,  since  1783, 

Ailh  became,  at  length,  a  fixed  principle  they  have  had  chai)els  in  London  and  in 

in  hia  mind,  which  was  every  day  more  many  of  the  large  cities,  they  are  openly 

and  more  deiached  from  subhinary  things,  tolerated,  like  the  otlier  dissenters;  anci 

When  this  iUuaion  bad  once  gamed  as-  this  has  contributed  to  increase  their  iium- 

leacy  over  him,  his  own  prolific  mind,  tiers.    The  members  are  mostly  people 

the  writings  of  earlier  mystical  theo-  of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks.    Charles 

Iiirni3ied   him    with   materials  XIII,  king  of  Sweden,  when  duke  of  Su- 

tofonp  such  a  spiritual  world  as  he  dermania,  was,  for  a  time,  attached  to 

Hit  descriptions  of  it,  even  in  them.    In  France,  Germany  and  Poland, 

BBt  points,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  the  adherents  of  this  sect  are  few ;  in  the 

in  which  he  lived,  and  those  views  of  East  Indies,  North  America  and  South 

■B— »H—^  worid  which  he  had  gained  Africa,  there  are  many  churches.    With- 

m  a  natuial  phUoeopher ;  his  spirits  con-  out  acknowledging  any  general  govern- 

vane  with  a  distinct  individuality,  and  the  ment,  the  churches- all  administer  their 

ftmOv  likeneaB  of  his  interpretations  of  own  affairs.   The  famous  travellers  Sparr- 

die  Mpjf,  with  the  explanations  and  alle-  mann  and  Nordenskiold  arc  among  their 

the  earlier  mystics,  is  every  disciples ;  and  tlie  latter,  with  Afzelius  of 


s; 


of 

obvioiis.    But  whatever  we  may  Sweden,  founded  a  church  at  Sierra  Le- 

dunkof  hia  revelations,  his  purposes  were  one,  in  Africa.    For  this  and  other  Afri- 

WBMt  wiillij — to  collect  a  church  of  re-  can  colonies,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 

Eaoui  nenona,  and  preserve  them  from  slave-trade,  the    Swedenborgians   have 

SabrB^^ooa  and  demoralizing  systems  done  much.    In  the  African  society  at 

tf  die  mmb  by  the  dilRision  of  his  religious  London,  their  influence   is  very  ^ar. 

nd  earing  works.    In  the  moral  parts  They  are  constantly  laboring  to  diffuse 

of  hia  writinga,  we  meet  with  the  purest  tlieir  doctrines  by  editions  of  the  worics 

daettfBea,  and  with  passages  of  peculiar  of  Swedenborg,  and  by  several  periodical 

nil^Mia  elevation ;  and,  though  he  wrote  works  in  Engbnd,  and  one  in  Boston,  in 

In  a  bad  atyle  and  in  careless  Latin,  he  this  countnr. 

dawrvea  rather  to  be  classed  among  re-  We  shall  now  give  a  short  statement 

UoiM  poeto   than    among  theologians,  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  in  the 

naaiariea  of  hia  prophecies  and  super-  language  of  his  followera : — ^Tho  principal 

I  knowledge  or  events,  of  actual  tenets  of  Swedenliorg   are    these :    He 

^  r  mstance,  the  information  teaches  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Lord 

in  Oottenhurg,  of  the  con-  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  a  divine  Trinity, 
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which  18  not  a  Trinity  of  pemons,  but  is  of  evil,  like  seekinff  like,  both  in  general 

analo|^iis  to  that  which  exists  in  man,  the  and  in  particular.    None  go  into  the  other 

image  and  likeness  of  God.    In  man  is  a  life  entirely  ^ood  or  evil :  while  here,  the 

Boul  or  essential  principle  of  life,  a  form  good  and  evil  are  permitted  to  endure  the 

or  body,  natund  in  this  world  and  spiritual  conflicts  of  opposing  influences  within 

in  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  ttie  soul  them,  that  the  good  may  thereby  be  mdo 

exists,  and  by  which  it  manifests  itself  in  better,  and  the  evil  good ;  but  after  death, 

openoion :  these  three,  soul,  form  and  op-  when  no  further  redical  change  can  take 

cration,  are  as  the  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  place,  the  ruling  principle  of  eveiy  one  is 

Spirit    And  as  some  afibction  is  within  made  manifest,  and  the  whole  character 

all  thoueht,  and  causes  it,  and  forms  it,  conformed  to  it    This  final  change  is  ac- 

and  as  all  action  is  the  eflTect  of  volition,  complished  by  degrees ;  ami  while  it  is 

or  aflTection  operating  by  and   through  going  on,  deceased  men  ore  neither  an- 

thought,  so  the  Father  is  the  divine  love,  gels  nor  devils,  but  are  spoken  of  by  Swe- 

the  £mi  the  divine  wisdom,  and  the  Holy  denborg  as  not  in  heaven  nor  hell,  but  in 

Spirit  the  divine  operation.  So,  too,  as  ev-  **  the  worid  of  spirits  ;**  and,  in  the  writ- 

ery  eflTect  must  be  produced  by  some  ings  of  Swedcnoorg,  spirits  are  thus  di»- 

cause,  and  for  some  end,  end,  cause  and  tinguished  from  angels  and  devihi.    With 

oflTect  consist  in  all  things,  os  a  Trinity,  regard  to  the  resurrection,  Swedenborg 

This  Trinity  Swedenborg  does  not  consid-  teaches  that  it  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the 

er  as  arbitrary  and  figurative,  but  as  most  natural  body,  but  of  the  spiritual  body 

real,  grounded  in  the  divine  nature,  and  from  the  natural ;  and  that  this  occurs 

existing  from    the  divine  nature  in  all  generally  about  the  third  day  after  apper- 

things.     With   regard  to    regeneration,  ent  death,  when  the  flesh  becomes  rigid, 

Swraenborg  teaches,  that,  as  the  Lofd  glo-  and  all  vital  warmth  and  motion  ceav. 

rifled  his  humanity  by  resisting  and  over-  According  to  him,  the  spiritual  body  (bms 

coming  the  infernal  influences  which  as-  the  natural  body,  and,  while  within  it, 

nailed  it,  so  man,  by  following  the  Lord  uses  it  as  an  instrument    Thus  the  naCn- 

in  hie  regeneration,  through  his  divine  ral  eye  sees  only  because  the  qwritnal 

ffrace,  may  gradually  become  regenerate;  eye  sees  natural  things  through  it,  the 

Uiat  is,  receptive  of  good  affection  and  sense  strictly  residing  in  the  spiritual  or- 

wisdom  from  the  Lord  through  the  heav-  gan ;  and  so  of  the  other  senses.    Hener, 

ens ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  sins  are  re-  when  the  spiritual  body  rises,  it  finds  it- 

sisted  and  put  away,  he  becomes  thus  re-  self  in  perfect  possession  of  the  senses 

ceptive  more  and  more  perpetually.  Swe-  and  organs,  and  the  man  is  still  perfectly 

denborg  teaches  that  the  Ix>rd  foredooms  a  man.    So  the  spiritual  worid  forms  the 

none  to  hell,  condemns  none,  and  punish-  natural  worid,  and  all  things  which  exin 

fls  none ;  tliat  lils  divine  grace  is  constant-  naturally  in  tliis  natural  worid  are  spiritu- 

ly  with  all,  aiding  those  on  earth  who  ally  in  the  spiritual  worhl.  There,  spiritwd 

strive  to  cooperate  with  him,  sustaining  things    affect    the  spiritual  organs   and 

and  leading  forward  angels  in   heaven,  senses  of  m«Mi,  as  natural  things  a^ct 

and  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  devils  their   natural  organs  and    senses    here. 

from  the  evils  which  they  love  and  seek  ;  Hence,  says  Sw<!denborg,  many  who  die 

hut  tliat  he  always  perfectly  regards  and  donotknow,U(M)u  their  awaking,  that  thinr 

preserves  the  free  will  of  every  one,  giv-  are  in  an<»ther  world.    They  wlio,  in  this 

ing  to  every  one  the  utmost  aid  tliat  will  life,  have  their  spiritual  senses  opened, 

leave  him  at  liberty  to  turn  himself  ei-  ss  Swedenborg  says  was  the  case  with 

tlier  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  no  one  himself^  see  nlninly  spiritual  persons  and 

did  the  pn 


more.  Salvation,arcordingto  Swedenborg,  things,  as  did  the  prophets  in  their 
is  not  salvation  from  punishment,  but  saJ-  From  this  circumstance,  say  the  Sweden- 
vation  from  sinfulness.  They  who  coiip-  borgians,  connected  with  their  belief  in 
erate  with  the  Lord,  and  confirm  in  them-  the  active  and  constant  influence  of  die- 
selves  a  principle  of  good,  in  the  otlier  embodied  spirits  upon  men  in  the  body, 
life  become  anfj^ls,  and  associate  with  has  arisen  the  common  notion  of  ther 
angels;  and  their  association  constitutes  believing  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  bo- 
heaven.  They  who  resist  the  divine  tween  the  living  and  the  dead.  SpiritnftI 
grace,  and  confirm  in  themselvi?s  a  prin-  things  have  not,  however,  a  similar  pcr- 
ciple  of  self-love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  manence  and  indepemlent  existence  with 
evil,  become  devils ;  and  their  association  natural  things.  Swedenboig  rather  rsp- 
constitutes  hell.  Both  in  heaven  and  in  resents  them  as  appearances  changing 
hell  there  are  many  societies,  each  influ-  with  the  suites  of  those  about  whomOMj 
enced  by  some  niling  principle  of  good  or  are— existing  from  their  relation  lo   ' 
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nedjr  reflecting  and  nunifestiDg  or  four  inches  lonff,  oval,  smooth  and 
Ifcctwm  and  thoughts.  From  the  shiniuff,  and,  in  sh^tered  situations,  re- 
4e  that  oatunl  thmgs  correspond    nuiin  for  two  or  three  years ;  otherwise 


tfain^  and  represent  them,  they  turn  yeDow  at  tho  first  frost:  the 
dn  doetnne  of  correspondences,  flowers  are  small,  yellowish,  and  sweet- 
ing to  wfaieh  Swedenborv  explains  scented,  springing  fiiom  the  base  of  tlie 
ritmd  MDM  of  the  Woira ;  that  is,  leaves,  ana  appearing  cariy  in  the  season : 
mo  in  iriiich  tlie  fiible  is  read  by  they  are  succeeded  by  small  cylindrical 
■  tbe  apiritoal  worid.  He  teaches  drupes,  of  a  deep  blue  color  when  ripe, 
ii  Wfbmul  sense  is  within  the  liter-  The  tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
tho  qiiritQal  body  within  the  natu-  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
■■  toe  0OOI within  the  body;  that  it  seven  or  eiffiit  inches  in  diameter;  but 
rary  wofd  and  letter  of  the  literal  usually  it  does  not  exceed  half  these  di- 
wnidi  every  where  exists  firom  it,  mensions.  Hie  name  which  is  univer- 
i  oceownt  of^it,  and  derives  firom  it  sally  applied  to  it,  is  derived  fix)m  the 
jiower  and  use.  Swedenbor^  con-  sugary  taste  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is 
Iho  New  Jerusalem,  tbretoid  m  the  of  no  value :  but  the  dried  leaves  afibrd, 

^ to  be  a  church  now  about  to  by  decoction,  a  beautiful  yellow  color, 

)d,  in  which  will  be  known  which  is  rendered  permanent  by  the  ad- 

ae  BttUTO  of  God  and  of  man,  of  dition  of  a  little  alum,  and  vb  used  for 

(Qfd,  of  heayen  and  of  hell— con-  dyeing  wool  and  cotton. 

g  all  winch  eubjects  error  and  if-  Sweet  Potato  {convohndus  bataUts), 

90    BOW  prevau— and     in   which  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indleis 

I  due  knowledge  will  bear  its  proper  but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 

-lovo  10  dM  Lrad  and  to  one's  neigh-  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  produced  nu- 

d  porinr  of  life.  merous  varieties.      Formerly  the  roots 

»tiH   Tmunr,  or   Ruta    Baoa.  were  ihiported  into  England  finom  the 

fWiMi)  West  Indies  by  the  wa^  of  Spain,  and 

EST  Bi4T.    f See  Lmtrd.)  sold  as  a  delicacy.     It  is  the  potato  of 

t»  Vh^m  loeoms  eaiamusi    This  Shakspeare  and    contemporary  writers, 

ii  widely  aiffined ;  it  is  found  in  the  common  potato  being  then  scarcely 

f  ptaeea  tlnoogiiout  the  northern  known  in  Europe.    The  roots  are  fleshy 

Am.    In  the  more  northern  cU-  and  spindle-shaped,  giving  rise  to  herba- 

ic  ii  llie  only  native  aromatic  plant,  ceous  vines,  wliich  take  root  at  intervals; 

mnm  are  all  ladi^  long  and  nar-  the  leaves  are  smooth,  varying  in  fbnn, 

irotdHhaped,  and  somewhat  resem-  but  usually  hastate,  or  three  lobed ;  the 

of  the  iris ;  the  stem  does  not  flowers  are  white  externally,  and  purpIiHh 

Ik  in  appearance  firom  the  leaves,  within,  disposed  in  clusters  upon  axillary 

a  laiBral,  dense,  greenish  spike  foot-stalks.    In  warm  climates,  the  culture 

J  two  or  three  inches  in  length ;  is  very  easy,  and  they  are  obtained  almost 

a  ia  lon£  cyKiidriral,  and  knotted,  throughout  the  year,*by  planting  at  difl«r- 

ImK  ii  rnerred  to  the  natural  fam-  ent  periods,     m  northern  climates,  tlie 

laiMi^  aUioagh  it   presents  some  culture  becomes  more  difiSculf;  but  one 

Bea  in  in  ainicture.    Hie  root  has  variety  succeeds  even  in  the  vicinity  of 

fcaw»naticodor,and  a  wttiTO,  pun-  Paris.     Considered  as  an   aliment,  tlio 

Ewidi  taste :  the  flavor  is  greatly  sweet  potato  is  very  nutritious,  whole- 

«d  bgr  dniog:    It  has  been  em-  some,  and  easy  of  dij^esiion.    The  con- 

itt  medienie  anoe  the  time  of  Hip-  sumpdon  is  very  considerable,  e8])ecially 

■I  it  hw  ■ometiroes  been  success-  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where 

dainiMerad  in  intermittent  fever,  even  several  savage  tribes  have  introduc- 

iar  faaik  liM  ftiled,  and  certainly  ed  it,  on  account  of  its  easy  culture.    In 

nf  nasfid  addition  to  cinchona;  the    U.    States,   it   is   very  little  culti- 

ladi  nd   infiued    in   old  wine,  vated  north   of  New  Jersey,  and  even 

an    fT*^^*— ^    stomachic,    tonic,  there  is  interior  in  quality  to  those  which 

MdbL     Aldioogfa    so    common,  grow  in  Carolina, 

ia  wed  bj  dniggisls  is  imported  Sweet  William  {dianOiua  harhaius). 

hm  LafHL    No  cattle  whatever  eat  This  species  of  pink  is  an  old  inhabitant 

MIL  of  the  flower  garden,  and  has  produced 

CkiM.    (Bn lAqmdambar.)  numerous  varieties;  but  they  tiave  not 

IdEAT  MSfMpl  <Mt  tmehria) ;  a  been  named  or  improved,  as  the  plant 

toa^  Ibnnd  ni  the  Mudiom  parts  of  has  never  been  treated  by  florists  as  a 

f.  MbMl     Tbe  leaves  are   three  leading  flower. 

1.301.  8 
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SwETX,  or  SwENO,  properly  Stekd.  his  celebrated  Tale  of  a  Tub      In 

(See  Denmark^  and  EUubrtdlL)  twenty-firtt  year,  the  death  of  his  u 

SwiETE^x,    Gerard  van,    a  celebrated  rendered  it  necessary  for  hini  to  p 

physician,   boni   at   Leyden,    in    1700.  visit  to  Leicester,  for  the  purpose  of  i 

After  studying  at  Louvain,  his  parents  suiting  his  mother,  then  resident  in 

beinff  Catholics,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  neighoorhood.    B^  her  advice  he  wa 

and  became  the  pupil  of  Boerfaaave.    In  du^d  to  communicate  his  situation  t» 

1725,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  William  Temple,  who  had  married 

gublished  an   inaugural   thesis  On  the  of  her  relatives,  and   who  at  that  I 

tructure  and  Use  of  the  Arteries.    He  lived  in  retirement  at  Moor  park,  Su 

aftenvards  employed  himself  in  illustrat-  He  was  received  by  the  latter  with  g 

ing  the  doctnues  of  his  master,  in  his  kindness ;  and  he  rendered  himself  so 

QnnmerUaria  in  Boerhaavii  JlphonamxB  dt  ceptable  to  the  aged  statesman,  thai 

ctumoMcendit  d  curandis  Morlns  (1741 —  resided  with    him    at    Moor  park 

1/72).   Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a  Sheene  for  nearly  two  years.    At  the 

medical  professorship  at  I^yaen;  but  oh-  ter  place  he  was    introduced    to   1 

jections  ansinff  on  the  score  of  his  reli-  William,  who  often  visited  Temple 

non,  he  was  obli^  to  resigp  his  office,  vately ;   and  the    king,  whoee   feeli 

The  empress  Mana  Theresa  indemnified  were  all  military,  offered  him  a  captai 

him  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  from  of  horse,  which,  having  already  oeri 

the  ilUberality  of'^his  enemies,  by  inviting  for  the  church,  he  declined.    Being 

him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1745,  he  was  tacked  by  the  disorder  which  occasio 

made  a  professor  in  the  university,  and  those  fits  of  verti^  that  afflicted  1 

afierwarcis  first  physician  to  the  empress,  more  or  less  all  his  life,  and  finally 

and  a  baron  of  the  empire.    He  was  also  stroyed  his  reason,  he  was  induced  to 

imperial  librarian,  and  director-general  of  visit  Ireland,  but  soon  returned,  and 

the  study  of  medicine  in  Austria — an  office  sided  with  sir  William  Temple  as  bel 

which  affi)rded  him  opporUmities  for  in-  Some  time  after,  he  determined  a 

traducing  many  important  improvements  graduating  M.  A.  at  Oxford ;  and,  bai 

in  the  healing  art     His  Commentaries  entered  at  Hart  hall,  in  May,  1092,  he 

were  reprinted  at  Paris  and  Turin,  and  ceived  the  desired  honor  in  the  July 

thev  have  been  translated  into  French  lowing.     He  was  probablv  indebtec 

and  English.     He  enjoyed  the  highest  his  known  connexion  with  Temfde 

reputation  till  his  deatli,  in  1772.     His  this  mark  of  respect;  but  it  has  also  I 

otner  works  arc,  Treatises  on  the  Diseases  suspected  that  the  words  speciali  rn 

of  the  Army,  and  on  fipideniics.  in  his  Dublin  testimoniais,  were  nnsn 

Swift,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  English  for  a  compliment  at  Oxford.     He 

writer,  was  the  posthumous  son  of^  an  certainly  not  distinguished  himnelf  at 

Englishman,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  and  time  by  any  public  specimen  of  talent 

was  bom  at  Cashcl,  in  the  county  of  Tip-  though  he  made  some  attempts  at  po 

|)erar>',   November  30,   1G67.      He  ytbs  in  the  form  of  odes  to  his  ponron  ami  1 

placed  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny  when  six  William.     This  species  of  romposi 

years  old,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was  l)eing  wholly  unfitted  to  his  senius. 

rcmove<l     to    Trinity    college,    Dublin,  relation  Dr}'*den  is  said  honoKtiv  to  ) 

where,  applying  himself  to  history  and  told  him  that  lie  would  never  be  a  p 

poetr}',  to  the  neglect  of  academical  pur-  to  which  is  attributed  the  extraordu 

suits,  especially  mathematics,  he  was,  at  rancor  with  which  he  always  allude 

the  end  of  four  years,  refused  the  degree  that  eminent  writer.     Afler  residing 

of  B.  A.  for  insufficiency,  and,  even  at  years  longer  with  his  patron,  concei' 

the  end  of  seven  yeani,  was  only  admitted  the  latter  to  be  neglectnil  of  his  inte 

aptdali  f^ratid—a  species  of  favor  which  he  parted  from  him,  in  IGIH,  with  a 

was  deemed  highly  discreditable.      To  tokens  of  dis|)loasiire,  and  went  to 

this  mortification  is  attributed  the  con-  land,  where  be  took  orders.    But  he  t 

tempt  with  which  he  treats  mathematical  returned  to   sir  William   Temple,  i 

learning  in  his  various  writings ;  but  an-  sinking  under  age  and  infinnitiea,  rei\ 

other  and  a  better  effect  of  it  was  evinced  ed  his  company  more  tlian  ever.    Do 

in  a  resolution  to  apply  to  his  studies  with  the  few  remaining  years  of  that  sd 

more  diligence.    This  determination  he  man's  life,  they  tlierefore   remained 

steadily  adhered  to  for  the  following  seven  gether;  and,  on  his  death.  Swift  fo 

years,  three  of  which  lie  spent  at  the  uni-  himself  benefited  by  a  pecuniary  Iq 

rerntv  of  Dublin,  during  which  last  men-  and  the  bequest  of  his  papen.    He  i 

tioned  perk>d  he  issaid  tohave  composed  accepted  an  invitation  troni  the  earl 
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adoj,  one  of  the  lordi  jiutieoi  in  Ire-  the  object  of  which  was  to  estaMish  an 
,wmooamj/maj}um  as  chaplain  and  institution  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
tBT.  miile  in  the  ftmily  of  the  guage.  Several  political  tracts  appeared 
if  Bflrkalegrv  he  began  to  make  him-  about  this  time  from  his  pen.  A  lush- 
bMVWn  fagr  his  talent  fbr  humorous  opric  in  England  was  tiie  (Object  of  his 
m^  ■■  vmj  be  seen  by  the  petition  of  ambition ;  but  archbishop  Sharpe,  on  the 
—  HnnSiBDd  odier  specunens.  On  ground,  it  is  said,  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tiib^ 
B  of  tllat  nobleman  to  England,  having  infused  into  the  mind  of  queen 
toresideathislivinffofLaracor;  Anne  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxv,  the 
damg  his  residence  there,  he  in-  only  preferment  his  ministerial  niends 
to  Irahnd  Miss  Johnson,  the  lady  could  give  him,  was  the  Irish  deaneiy  of 
B  Im  Iwi  rendered  celebrated  by  the  St.  Patrick's,  to  which  he  viras  presented 
I  of  StolfaLdaughter  of  the  steward  in  1713.  The  dissensions  between  Ox- 
■WilDam  Temple.  Shewasaccom-  lord  and  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  in  vain 
m1  by  Mrs.  Dingley ;  and  the  two  ki-  attempted  to  reconcile,  and  the  death  of 
iUBined  in  tiie  neighborhood  when  the  queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an 
i  WH  at  home,  and  at  the  parsonage  end  to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  him 
•  doifng  his  absence :  this  connexion  to  unwilling  residence  for  life  in  a  country 
1  till  her  death.  In  1701,  he  took  his  which  he  disliked.  He  accordingly  re- 
lA  demOi  and,  the  same  year,  first  turned  to  Dublin,  and  introduced  a  meri- 
«d  on  ue  stage  as  a  political  writer,  torious  reform  into  the  chapter  of  St. 
fMBpiilet  in  belialf  of  the  ministers,  Patrick's,  over  which  he  obtained  an 
tad,  ContesM  and  Dissensions  be-  authority  never  before  possessed  in  his 
B  no  Nobioi  and  Commons  of  Ath-  station.  In  1716,  he  was  privately  mar- 
od  feome— a  work  of  no  great  force,  ried  to  Miss  Johnson ;  but  the  ceremony 
nMtlw  indiBshed, anonymously,  his  was  attended  with  no  acknowledgment 
vm  Tdo  of  a  Ttib,  of  which,  although  which  could  gratify  the  feelinss  of  the  vic- 
obU  bbvw  own  it,  lie  is  the  undoubted  tim  of  his  pride  and  cruelty.  The  ascend- 
Wm  TUi  pieee  of  humor,  while  it  ency  whicn  he  acouired  over  Miss  Hester 
1  Ui  wpuiation  as  a  wit,  did  him  Vanhomrigh,  another  accomplished  fe- 
i^^ny  as  a  divine,  being  deemed  male,  was  attended  veith  circumstances  still 
JBdecotoua,  hv  the  functionaries  more  censurable.  He  became  acquainted 
B-Aflich.  The  Mttle  of  the  Books,  with  this  lady  in  London,  in  1713 ;  and  as 
Id  the  Tkle  of  a  Tub,  is  a  bur-  she  possessed,  with  a  lorve  fortune,  a  taste 
1  between  ancient  and  for  literature.  Swift  tookjueasure  in  afford- 
in  which  he  exercises  ing  her  instruction.  Tlie  pupil  became 
Dijden  and  Beutley.  enamored  of  her  tutor,  and  even  pro- 
fipjMuned  his  Sentiments  of  a  posed  marria^  to  him ;  but  being  proba- 
lA  of  Ensland  Man,  in  respect  to  oly  at  that  time  engaged  to  Stella,  he 
dSB  aad  Government;  Letter  con-  avoided  a  decisive  answer.  That  he, 
■s  the  Becnunental  Test;  Argii-  however,  felt  her  attractions,  seems  ob- 
rihr  the  Abolition  of  Christianity ;  vious  from  his  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  the 
for  the  year  1708,  by  longest  and  most  finished  of  his  poems  of 
ff^— ^■JT  Jggq,    Cn  these  pieces,  fancy.     This  affkW  terminated   fatally  ; 

two  Mt  the  seal  to  his  adfiesicm  for,  discovering  his   secret   union  with 

Otorin^  while  the  others  exhibit  that  Stella,  the  unfortunate  lady  never  recov- 

ImUo  ttdent  ftr  irony  and  ^ve  hu-  ered  the  shock,  but  died  fourteen  months 

wtJtii  ftnns  tus  principal  distinction,  after,  in  1723.    She  previously  cancelled 

71&  bflfaiK  engaged  by  the  Irish  prel-  a  will  she  had  made  in  his  fiivor,  and  left 

•Mftua  a  ranvsioo  of  ^e  first-nruits  it  in  charge  to  her  tixccutors  (one  of  whom 

IWlllrtlw,  payable  by  the  Irish  cler-  was  bishop  Berkeley)  to  publish  all  tlio 

B  Ao  erowiL  he  was  introduced  to  corrcsj)ondence  between  her  and  Swift, 

tagr,  oflanmai  earl  of  Oxford,  and  to  which,  however,  never  appeared.    After 

aBt»  Johoy  subsequently  lord  Bo-  residing  some  time  in   Ireland  without 

.     He  funed  the  confidence  of  attending  to  public  affairs,  in  1720  he  woh 

^  aaatook  a  leading  share  in  roused,  by  the  illiberal  manner  in  which 

tonr  periodical,  entitled  the  Ireland  was  governed,  to  publish  a  Pro- 

AUMMijgh  nnmersed  in  poli-  posaJ  for  the  universal  Use  of  Irish  Man- 

BOC  neneci  literature,  and,  in  ufactures,  which  rendered  him  very  popu- 

a  Pjnoposal  for  correcting,  lar.      His  celebrated    Letters   follovred, 

jwvinff  eod  aecerti           the  English  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  in 

MMLhi  a  lenar  to  1      carl  of  teford,  which  he  ably  exposed  the  job  of  Wood's 
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patent  for  a  mipplj  of  copper  coinage.   A  have  been  conjectured),  ]iis  utter 

large  reward  was  ofTcred  for  the  diflcov-  donnient  of  an  only  sinter,  simply   for 

ery  of  tlie  author ;  but  none  took  place,  marrying  a  tradesman,  and  many  ocber 

and  the  dean  became  tlie  public  iaol  of  instances,  might  be  adduced.    Kven  his 

tlie  Irish  people.    It  was  about  this  time  whim  and  humor  was  indulged  with  a 

that  he  composed  his  famous  Gulliver's  most    callous   indifference    to  the  pain 

Trnrels,  which  appeared  in  1726,  exhibit-  which  he  might  inflict,  or  the  sensibiutiBi 

ing  a  singular  union  of  misanthropy,  satire,  he  might  wound.    As  a  writer,  he  vrm 

irony,  ingenuity,   and   humor.     In  the  origimil,  and  has,  [icriiaps,  never  been  ex- 

saiiit;  year  ho  joined  Pope  in  three  vol-  reeded  in  grave  irony,  which  he  veib 

umi.*.4  of  misceUaiiies,  leaving  the  profit  witli  an  air  of  srriouH  simplicity,  ailmira- 

to  ttic  iM>eL    On  the  death  of  George  I,  bly  calculated  to  set    it   off.      He  also 

he  paid  his  court  to  the  new  king  and  abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas,  which  often 

quei'n.     But  he  was  disappointed;  and  deviate,  both   in   his  poetry  oud   prose, 

the  death  of  Stella,  about  tliis  time,  who  into  very  unpiuxlonubie  grossiicsw.     Uk 

had  lieen  long  languishing  in  a  state  of  style  fonns  the  most  perfect  example  of 

decline,  completed  his  chagrin.     AVhcn  cosy  familiarity  that  the  language  anbnls; 

her  health  was  ruined,  he  offered  to  ac-  but,  although  admirable  for  it»  pirenesi, 

knowledge  her  na  his  wife ;  but  she  replied,  cleanics!),  and  simplicity,  it  exhibits  none 

"  It  is  too  kite."    He  allowed  her  to  make  of  the  ^low  of  giMiius,  its  highest  mer- 

a  will  in  her  maiden  name,  in  which  she  its  consisting  in  its   extreme    acciuacy 

consigned  her  pro|)ertv  to  charitable  uses,  and  precision.      His    works  have  been 

From  the  death  of  tfiis  injured  female,  oflen    printed,    and    in   various   fbmu: 

his  life  bec4uno  much   retired,  and  the  the    latet^t    and  best  e<lition    is  that  of 

austerity  of  his  tem}>er  increased.     Ho  sir  W.  Scott,  in  19  vols^  8va   (Eklio- 

continued,  however,  for  some  vears,  to  burgli,  1821 ). 

exercise  both  his  patriotic  and  liis  sple-  Swift,  Zeplumiali,  LL.  D.,  cliicfius- 

uetic  feelings,  in  various  effusions  of  prorie  tice  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale 

and  verse,  and  was  earnest  in  lus  exertions  college,  in  1758.    He  then  studied  law, 

to  better  the  condldon  of  tlie  wretched  and    established    himself  at  Windham, 

poor  of  Ireland ;  in  addition  to  which  en-  Comiecticut.    Eariy  in  life,  he  was  cbosea 

deavors  he  dedicated  a  third  of  his  income  a  member  of  congress,  and,  in  1800,  ae- 

to  charity.      Some  of  his  most  striking  companied  Ellsworth,  Davie  and  Blunray 

poems  were  written  about  this  time,  in-  in  tlieir  mission  to  France,  as  secretaiy. 

eluding  his  celebrated  Verses  on  his  own  Soon  afler  his  return,  he  was  placed  od 

Death,  formed  on  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  bench  of  the  suiterior  court.    He  re- 

RochcfoucaulL    He  kefit    little  compa-  tained  the  seat  for  eighteen  years,  during 

ny  at  this  ad^-anccd  i»eriod,  Init  with  iiif(>-  the  Inst  five  of  which,  he  fille<l  the  station 

riors,  whom  he  could  treat  as  he  pleaso<l,  of  chief-justice  with  distinguished  ability 

and  especially  a  knot  of  femah's,  who  and  probity.    He  was  after^vanls  a  mem- 

were  always  ready  to  administer  the  most  lM^r  of  the  state  legislature,  and  xk-ub  one 

olisequious  flatt(*ry.     In  \7lii\^  he  had  an  of  the  committee  appointed  to  re^'iae  the 

Attack  of  deafness  and  giddiness.    The  statute  lawn  of  the  state.     His  death  oc- 

!alp,  which,  owing  to  hw  constitutionul  curretl  at   Warren,    Ohio,    October  27, 

infirmities,  he  had  always  ff*ared,  at  len^h  1^2:),  in  the  sixtv-filUi  year  of  his  agr. 

n.'acheil  him  ;  tlie  faculties  of  his  mind  lie  publish  edu  Digest  of  the  Laws  of Gon- 

di'cayeti  before  his  Ixvlv,  and  a  gnuiiinl  !iO(*tirut,  in  two  volumes,  ou  tlie  model 

decay  of  reason  H<rttled  into  at)s<)liite  idi-  of  BlarkstoiKs 

ory  early  in  1742.     He  diwl  in  1745,  in  Swimmi.no  is  one  of  the  most  hnporiant 

his  seventy-eighth  vear.    He  iKvpicathed  braiiclK^  of  g^in nasties,  iMth  in  a  physi- 

the  gn»atest  |mrt  of*  his  fortune  to  nn  hos-  cal  and  moral  respect.     Its  eficcts  m'dr- 

pital  for  lunatics  and  idiots.     Pride,  mis-  velopiii;;,  invigorating  and  givuig  health 

:i:uhn)py,  and  stem  indexihility  of  tern-  to  tlie  IkxIv  are  so  gn-at,and  it  is  so  casily 

p«T,   formed  the  Imsis  of  his  character,  leanie.I,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  c«>iise- 

whirli  was  stnuigf>1y  coiniK>und(.Hl  of  sin-  ({ucnce,   particularly   in  cliniatra  whuro 

r».»rity,  arrogniicfs  implacability,  can»less-  the  heat  of  the  sunimer  pn*vents  active 

nesri  of  giving  |Miiii,  and  a  total  want  of  cxrn'isn  on  the  land.     To  all  the  advan- 

oaiidor  as  a  politician  or  [mrtisiui.     Of  tn^'is  of  cold  bathin<;,itaildsinany  ochen; 

ills  olMlurato  and  unfoeling  nature,  lx*sidcs  it  rnahlcs  the  bather  to  remain   much 

his  treatmc»nt  of  his  wife  and  MiM  Van-  longer  in  the  water,  on  account  of  tlie  ex- 

hotnrigh  (for  which  various  reasons,  in-  enMse  wliirh  it  otlon^  and  lUu^ — in  sah 

eluding  secret  constitutional  infinnities,  wat<*r  at  len.st— gives  more  opjiortunit}'  to 
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Mrigonie  the  ricin— one  of  the  greatest  so  tUat  its  upper  edge  touches  the  paps, 
bnmiB  of  frequent  salt-water  bathiug,  as  without  sitting  tije^L    Hie  teacher  takes 
•  hrfe  number  of  diseases  spring  from  a  the  rope,  which  is  fastened  to  a  ring  of 
WiilitalrH  state  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  the  girdle,  in  his  hand,  and  dir^*t8  the 
fif^oent   in    changeable   climateH,   pro-  pupil  to  leap  into  the  water,  keepinc  the 
iatmg  coldfli,  inflammations,  rheumatism,  legs  straight  and  close  together,  and  the 
tc     The   exercise  greatly  strengthens  arms  close  to  the  body;  and — ^what  is 
6t  lower    eslremities,   the   abdominal  very  important — to  breathe  out  through 
aoBcles,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  the  the  nose,  as  soon  as  his  head  rises  above 
arsos  of  respiradon,  the  spine,  neck  and  the  water,  instead  of  breathing  in  first, 
BUL    It  iDcreases  courage,  and  furnishes  which  every  man  naturally  does  afler  a 
a  agreeable  excitement— ^e  usual  attend-  suspension  of  breath.    The  object  of  this 
at  of  manly  and  brisk  exercise,  but  pe-  is  to  prevent  the  water  finom  getting  into 
rafiarly  so  of  swinmiing — on  account  of  the  throat,  which  produces  an  unpleasant 
dv  mastery  which  it  gives  us  over  an  feeling  of  choking  and  head-ache.    The 
demenc  Ibr  which  the  human  structure  is  expiration  soon  becomes  i)erfect]y  natural 
bat  partiall J  fitted.    The  means  which  it  to  a  swimmer.    The  pupil  is  then  invited 
dbras  of  preaervin^  our  own  lives,  or  to  leap-— never  pushed.    He  ia  drawn  up 
tfaoK  of  ocben,  in  situations  of  peculiar  imm^atelv  by  the  rope,  pulled  to  tlio 
peS,  if  also  a  great  recommendation  of  ladder,  and  allowed  to  gain  confidence 
;biiexem8e,  which  may  be  easily  learned  gradually.    The  rope  is  now  fiistened  by 
wheitiei  tbere  is  water  of  ^ve  feet  depth,  a  noose  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  the  end  of 
Xe  danger  whatever  is  connected  with  it.  it  being  kept  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher ; 
Of  die  many  methods  of  teaching  swim-  the  pole  is  rested  on  the  horizontal  rail, 
si^  we    shall   ^ve   that   introduced,  and  the  pupil  stretches  himself  horizon- 
^'^■■Uyff    ^y    (general   Pfuel,   into  the  tally  in  the  water,  where   he  remains 
PjroBBan  swimnung  schools,  having  found  supported  by  the  pole.    The  aims  are 
<,by  experience,  much  superior  to  other  extended  stimy  forward,  the  hands  closp- 
fij  thn  method,  a  person  may  ed ;  the  chin  touches  the  water ;  the  legs 
i  perfect   swimmer   (able,  we  are  also  stiffly  stretched  out,  the  hceirt 
ID  awim  ot  least  half  an  hour  in  being  together,  the  feet  turned  out,  thu 
i)  in  a  veiy  short  time.    We  toes  drawn  up.    This  horizontal  position 
many  individuals,  who  could  is  important,  and  must  be  executed  cor- 
.  single  stroke,  enabled,  by  rectly.    No  limb  is  permitted  to  be  re- 
daily   one,    and    sometimes    two  laxed.    The  motion  of  the  legs  is  taught 
f  lor' three  weeks,  to  swim  half  an  first:  it  is  divided  into  three  ports.    Iho 
jotiTz    aome   Iiave    even    acquired   this  teacher  first  says,    loudly    and    slowly, 
?fndcicncy  within  a  formight.    The  ap-  "  One ;"  when  the  legs  are  slowly  drawn 
3Kia29  for  teaching  consists  of  a  hemp-  under  tlic  body,  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  tlio 
'7  prdle  of  a  hand*s  breadth,  of  a  rope  knees  are  t^eparated  to  the  greatest  poss^l- 
r-oi  fire  to  six  fathoms  in  longtli,  of^a  ble  distance;  the  spine  b  bent  downwanis, 
y^*  eight   feet    long,  and  a  horizontal  and  the  toe  kept  outwards.    The  tcacher 
i^&wdaboutthreeandahalf  feet  above  then  says,  briskly,  ^  Two  i*^  ui>on  whir]: 
ae  plaaonn  on  which  the  teacher  stands,  the  legs  are  stiffly  stretched  ouc  witli  a 
VI  rac  the  pole  on.    The  depth  of  the  moderate  degree  of  quickness,  while  tin' 
iKw.  in  the  place  chosen  for  swimming,  heels  are  separated,  and  the  legs  describe 
ctjoU.  if  possible,  be  not  less  than  eight  the  widest  possible  angle,  the  toes  being 
Vund  the  clearest  and  calmest  water  pos-  contracted    and    kept    outwards.      The 
*iae  ihouid  be  selected.  The  pupil  wears  teacher  then  says,  quickly, "  Three ;"  upon 
jzvers.  fa^eued  by  a  striuff  above  the  which  the  legs,  with  tlie  knees  held  stifi- 
^  and  corering  ed)out  half  the  thiffhs.  Iv,  are  quickly  brought  toother;  and  thus 
r&er  must  be  niode  loose,  so  as  to  allow  the  ori^nol  position  is  again  obtained. 
>^  h^f^t  action  of  the  legs,    l^he  pupil  ia  The  pomt  at  which  the  motions  two  and 
unt  placed   near  the  horizontal  rail,  his  tlu-ee  join,  is  the  most  important,  becau.S4> 
r^nAi  resdng  upon  it,  whilst  the  teacher  it  is  tlie  object  to  receive  as  large  and  com- 
I  sxms  ^im  i£e  motion  which  he  will  have  pact  a  wedge  of  water  between  the  legs  as 
%  Bake  with  his  legs  in  the  water.   This  possible,  so  that,  when  tlie  le^  are  brought 
>t  does  by  guiding  the  motion  of  one  le^,  together,  their  action  upon  this  wedge  may 
wbik  the  pupil  rests  on  the  other.    This  urge  the  body  forward.    In  ordinary  easy 
aocion   will   be  explained   immediately,  swimming,  the  hands  are  not  used  to 
TV  Fwimming  girdle,  about  five  inches  propel,  but  merely  to  assist  in  keeping  on 
-v^e.  0  olaced  round  the  pupil^s  breast,  the  surface.    By  degrees,  therefore,  two 
^                        8* 
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and  three  are  counted  in  quick  micceflsion,  the  back,  and,  letting  himself  aink  perpcB- 
and  the  pupil  b  tausht  to  extend  the  lega  diculariy  in  the  water,  bends  his  head 
as  widely  afl  posBiblo.  After  some  time,  backward,  and  makes  the  common  nM>- 
wliat  was  done  under  the  heads  two  and  tion  with  tlie  feet,  when  he  will  swim  on 
ihrm*,  w  done  when  two  is  called  out.  the  back ;  or,  after  having  made  a  strokr 
Whrn  the  teacher  sees  that  tlie  pupil  is  when  swimming  on  his  belly,  he  may 
able  to  proiielliimself  considerably,  which  leave  one  ann  extended,  and  tnni  tlir 
lie  fnMiuftntly  acquires  the  power  of  doing  palm  of  the  Iiand  upward ;  in  which  caw 
in  the  first  lesHoii,  and  that  he  performs  the  whole  body  will  follow,  and  the  awim- 
thp  motions  already  mentioned  with  reg-  mer  thus  be  placed  on  his  back.  To  ex- 
ulurity,  he  teaches  the  motion  of  tlie  pcditc  the  motion  in  swimming  op.  thr 
hands,  wliich  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink,  iMck,  the  arms  may  be  used  as  paddks. 
as  they  are  much  disposed  to  do,  wliile  To  swim  quickly  on  the  belly,  tho  hand* 
tlio  motion  of  tho  legs*  is  practised.  The  are  nimed  with  the  jtahns  outward,  so  an 
motion  of  the  hands  consists  of  two  parts :  to  press  sideways  aguinst  the  viiiter,  instead 
when  the  teacher  rays  **  One,**  the  hands,  of  being  allowed  to  rest  flat  on  iL  Thl^ 
which  were  held  with  the  palms  together,  makes  the  efforts  of  swumuing  greater, 
ani  opened,  laid  horizontally  an  inch  or  and,  of  course,  exhausts  sooner.  The 
two  under  the  water,  and  the  arms  are  teacher  may  early  bc^  to  let  the  pupil 
extended,  until  they  iunn  an  angle  of  90°;  make  running  lea|M  mto  the  water.  Jii 
tli<*n  the  elliow  is  Iirnt,  and  the liands  are  nianv  ca.«:i*s,  the  pupils  have  suflicient 
brotight  up  to  the  chin,  having  dcM*ril)ed  confidence  to  leap  from  a  considerable 
an  arch  downward  and  upwanl ;  tlie  low-  height  tho  very  first  time.  Ever}'  swim- 
(T  part  of  the  thumb  touclK's  the  chin,  the  niing  school  ought  to  have  a  leaping  tow- 
pnliiM  liring  together.  When  the  tearher  er,  from  which  the  swimmers  mav  leap 
rays  **  Two,**  the  anus  ore  quickly  stn^trh-  at  different  height'*.  The  tower  stiouM 
(if  forwanl,  and  thus  the  original  horizon-  not  1k^  less  than  thirty  feet  liigh.  Diving 
tul  poHitioii  is  regaine<l.  The  leg)*  remain  is  one  of  the  ^atest  amusements  cou- 
Ntifliv  extende<l  during  the  motion  of  the  ii»*cted  witli  swimming.  There  are  many 
liamls.  If  the  motion  of  the  hands  is  cor-  kinds :  the  two  most  common,  easicM  anil 
rri*tly  perfoniied,  the  legs  an«l  anns  are  necesrary  modes  of  plunfpng  below  tlit 
moved  togtuher ;  so  that,  while  the  teach-  surface,  urn,  1.  by  a  simple  jump,  feet  furr- 
rr  ra}'s  **  One,**  the  pupil  performs  the  most,  the  lep*,  uniis  and  head  being  ke|it 
first  motion  of  the  hands  and  legs;  when  stiff.  The  pupil  must  not  allow  fear,  or 
lie  rays  **  Two,**  tilt*  Mvoiid  and  third  mo-  the  Mrunge  si'iisitinn  felt  in  the  ubdomi- 
tions  of  tho  feet,  and  the  second  of  the  nal  n*gion,  in  leaping  from  consideral>lr 
Itanils.  As  MHm  ns  the  teacher  perceives  lieis^lits,  to  iiuliiee  liini  to  spread  the  anns 
that  the  pupil  In^giiis  to  suppon  hiiiiM^lf,  or  h'ps  or  to  IkmuI  his  IsMly.  2.  The  other 
he  slackens  the  n^ix*  a  little,  uiiil  instantly  mode  is  t<»  pliiiip'  head  foremost,  wliicli 
straightens  it,  if  the  pupil  u*  about  to  sink,  is  the  siifest  mode  fur  many  ])crsons  wlio 
Wh«>n  the  pupil  can  swim  aUiut  ten  lire  heavily  built  about  the  chest  and 
stnikt^s  in  succession,  he  is  released  fhmi  shoulders,  if  tliev  have  to  enter  the  wat«*r 
I  he  |)o|e,  but  not  fnuii  the  n>jM».  When  fnnn  great  heigliUs.  It  must  Iw  leonnti 
hi'  cnn  swim  alwiit  fith'  sin»kes,  he  is  re-  by  degrew.  The  head  is  drawn  down 
leas<Ml  from  the  n)|N'  loo;  but  the  tearlier  U|)on  the  chest,  the  amis  stretchetl  flv- 
renmins  near  him  with  a  long  |M)le,  until  wanl,  and,  us  s(K>n  as  the  swimmer  lie- 
he  cnn  swim  ITA)  sin>k<*s  hi  suecession,  so  gins  to  feel  that  he  has  hist  h\s^  balance, 
that,  hhouhl  he  sink,  the  |N)la  is  iiniiu*«ii-  he  stitfeiis  his  knees,  which,  till  then, 
iilely  held  out  to  him.  Afh-r  this.  In*  nmy  were  In^nt.  The  diver  iiiust  avoid  striking; 
Nwim  ill  the  an*a  of  the  school  uiitler  the  on  his  belly — the  p>neral  consequenct,*  of 
NU|N*rinteiideiice  ol*  the  teacher,  until  he  fear — luid  tiirnhig  over  so  as  to  coiite 
proves  tliiit  he  can  swim  half  an  hour  in  down  on  his  Uick  or  side — the  cona*'- 
Niiceessioii,  wIh'Ii  Im*  is  consid(*p^l  til  to  qiience  of  ]mshiiig  with  the  feeL  When 
In*  left  to  hhiiself,  and,  in  S4MIM>  swimming  he  has  puie  as  ile<>p  as  he  wishes,  the 
wImniIn,  n-eeives  a  |uirtieular  mark  on  the  arms  are  to  l»e  raised,  and  pressed  dovini- 
« I rn went,  that  the  prutieieiit  mav  1h>  distill-  wanls.  In  saving  a  person  from  droviii- 
tfiiishiNl  fjn>m  tin*  iiiiskillul.  ilefon*  this  ing,  which  ran  l)c  done  ina«it  etfectuollT 
ilegreit  of  progn-m  is  n-ached,  pupils  an*  if  he  has  ain'ady  lost  consciousness,  pull 
iiiK  alluwiMi  to  take  ]mrt  in  long  exciir-  him  bv  the  hair,' or  push  him  liefore  you, 
Mhtns.  Swimming  on  the  back  is  easily  if  tiir  fVom  shore;  otherwirie  take  him  bv 
lauffhL  The  swimmer  places  his  hands  the  ami.  If  the  iterson  in  danger  is  an 
u                   » tlio  tliumlM  tunie<l  towonls  exhausted  swimmer,  call  to  him  to  bs 
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;  flopport  mm  by  cme  iboulder;  or,  which  we  are  acquainted,  m  a  thin  pam- 
ritt  ntoim  his  piesence  of  mind,  let  j^let,  pubiisbed  by  genend  tou  Pfuel,  in 
hii  hmdi  net  on  your  shoulder,  or  JBerlin,  1817.  There  are  now  swimming 
r  ypPT  «nii-iiil%  and  let  him  work  schools  in  Paris,  Vienna,  M&nich,  Beriin, 
f  ^ridi  bts  mgB,  If  the  person  in  Brcslau,  and  many  other  places  in  Eu- 
V  is  not  a  swimmer,  and  is  struggling,  rope.  In  the  U.  States,  we  tmow  of  non4% 
emn  'not  to  approach  him  in  mmt ;  as  yet,  except  in  BoetoiL 
■nnikm|mpminrbefttaltoboth;  Swiziden,  John  Heniy  van,  a  Dutch 
ipfwcli  faun  uom  behind,  and,  if  he  philosopher,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1746, 
poll  him  up  by  the  hair,  and  sup>  was  educated  at  Leyden,andDecame  pro- 
inn  with  the  utmost  caution.  If  he  fessor  of  philosophy,  losic  and  metaphys- 
I  yon,  80  that  ^ou  are  unable  to  ics  at  Franeker,  m  17677  Nmeteen  yean 
iVtrngrie  with  him  under  the  water,  after,  he  was  called  to  the  choir  of  phys- 
diuwiuug  perMUi,.  in  this  rituation,  ics,  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the 
fcnlecgonis  hold,  striving  instinc-  Atlieneeum  at  Amsterdam.  In  1770,  he 
to  nach  the  aur&ce ;  but,  if  the  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
[^  bacomes  one  tor  life,  the  onl^  ences  at  Paris ;  and  he  gained  the  prize 
of  maUng  your  antagonist  relax  his  ofiered  by  that  learned  body  for  the  best 
■  nid  to  be  to  grasp  his  throat  and  memoir  Swr  Us  AigwUies  aimaniies  tt 
r  Um  aenaelessi  as  we  have  known  leurs  Variations^  and,  in  1780,  obtained  a 
in  a  case  wiiere  a  person  was  thus  prize  from  the  academy  of  Mflnich,  for  n 
ip  and  both  parties  were  floating  memoir  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  What 
J  towards  the  wheels  of  a  mill. —  analogy  is  tliere  between  electricity  and 
■ning  may  be  begim  very  early,  at  magnetism  ?**  which  wos  afterwards  priiit- 
r  ria  yean  of  age ;  and,  at  the  same  ed  (2  vols.,  8vo.).  In  1798,  he  appeared 
fbien  are  many  instances  of  persons  at  Paris,  at  the  national  institute,  to  assist 
li^f  leanuDg  to  swim  welL  It  is  in  the  estabtishment  of  a  new  system  of 
Me  tliat  prejudice  has  excluded  weights  and  measures,  when  ho  was  ap- 
from  an  exerdse  so  healthful  to  pointed  to  draw  up  the  reports  on  those 
d]iuid,ao  useful  in  times  of  dan-  subjects.  In  1808,  he  was  nominated  n 
Hid  ao  easily  acquired,  particulariy  correspondent  of  the  French  institute ; 
BJ  woold  nam  it  more  easily  than  and  he  bt'lonsred  to  the  principal  learned 

iand  aa  tiie  exercise  of  swimming  societies  in  Europe.    He  also  occupied 

Iw   peculiarly  useful   to   certain  the   office  of  member  of  the  executive 

iona  pceufiar  to  females.    A  covered  director^',  under  the  Batavian  rroublir, 

,  flBiala' teaehen,  and  a  loose  dress  and  that  of  counsellor  of  state  in  tne  ser- 

ika  neclK  to  tlie  ankles,  would  satiaiy  vice  of  the  king  of  the  Netheriands.    He 

B  daima  of  proprlet}'.   It  is  time  that  died  March  9, 1823.    Van  Swinden  was 

eng  almiid  be  mode. — ^The  hu-  the  audior  of  several  works  besides  those 

t  'wkh  «r  in  the  lungs,  is  a  little  already  mentioned,  of  which  notices  mnv 

r  ttn  fivah  and  considerably  light-  be  found  in  the  annexed  authorities.    B%- 

mmik  water;  hence  it  does  not  sink  og.  JVouv.  des  Contemp.    Biog.  Univ. 

iff  In  water;  but  the  entrances  to  Swine.    (See  Swinemiinde.) 

^pna  of  mpiiation  are  so  placed  Swinemunde  (that  is,  mou/A  of  the  river 

hay  would  lie  under  water  in  a  body  Swiru) ;  a  town  in  Pomerania,  on  Uie  isle 

WBabmny.    With  a  little  manage-  of  Usedom,  on  the  Swine,  one  of  the 

^wuraici,  and  perfect  confidence  branches  by  which  die  Oder  empties  into 

i^  it  ia  tniey  can  only  be  exiiccted  the  Baltic'  It  is  the  harbor  or  Stettin, 

a  aaliiamiii),  any  person  c^m  float  on  (q.  v.)    Lonff  and  expensive  moles  have 

hekf  amcially  m  sdt  water.    Ani-  lately  been  built,  to  render  the  harbor 

ia  anvainiiiigi  do  not  vary  much  safe,  and  prevent  the  river  firom  bein^ 

Ifcoir  motion  in  walking;  but  man  is  choked  with  sand.    The  beacon  is  in  kit. 

)d  to  dmnge  his  motion  entirely.  S3P  l&  N.,  and  Ion.  W  15"  IS''  E.  Depth 

m  Bdaftmie  tribes — ^Russians,  Poles,  of  water  from  Swinemfindc  to  Stettin, 

4iHm  in  a  way  somewhat  resem-  twelve  Prussian  feet ;  inhabitants,  8800. 

dtt  flMMioii  of  dogs  in  the  water,  SwiTZEaukif d     (German,    Schweiiz  ; 

eflbrt  vrith  each  of  the  French,  Suisse);  the  Swiss  or  Helvetic 

Every  teacher  should  confederacy.    The  northern  and  south- 

, dMtamnming  is  half  learned  em  nations  of  Europe  have  been  singu- 

k  tta  pofil.  Imb  gw^ed  confidence ;  lariy  intermingled  in  the  ancient  Helvetia, 

K  li  fBBflnDy  very  easy  to  inspire  it.  whose  Alpine  walls  seem  like  a  barrier, 

*^-^  " — ^—    on  swimming  with  separating  them  from  each  other.    The 
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Roman  legions,  indeed,  conquered  the  nuinnian,  and  the  other  over  Burgundiaa 
Gaula,  Rheetians  and  Alemanni  in  their  Switzerland,  or  Little  Burgundy.  (Sec 
forests  and  marshes ;  but  they  could  not  /Vance.)  Pepin  re-united  the  wbok 
destroy  die  northern  spirit  of  freedom,  country,  and  Charlemacne  encouraced 
The  traces  of  its  ancient  subjugation  to  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Helvetia.  Unoei 
Rome  are  still  visible,  in  the  Romanic  his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  beeuw 
language  of  a  pait  of  Smtzerland.  Hel-  more  and  more  independent  of  the  rojral 
vetia  (q.  v.),  under  the  Romans,  had  a  authority,  and  finally  made  the  possMMOii 
flourishing  trade,  which  covered  the  land  of  their  Gout  hereditaiy.  One  of  theoi 
with  cities  and  villages ;  and  Switzerland  (Rodolph)  established  (ixS)  the  new  king- 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between  dom  of^Burgundy,  between  the  Reuss  tDd 
Northern  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Jura.  Nine  vears  previously,  BO0O  had 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  established  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  the 
the  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone, 
empire  in  tlie  West,  the  nortliem  and  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  two  Bursun- 
largest  part  of  Switzerland,  occupied  by  dian  Kmgdoms  were  united.  (See  Bm- 
the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquered  bv  tiie  gundians,)  The  counts  in  the  other  pain 
Franks.  (See  Clovis.)  On  the  Jura  dwelt  of  Switzerland  were  still  nominally  sub- 
the  Burgundians,  and  Rhetia  was  under  icct  to  the  German  kings ;  but  they  coo- 
the  Ostrogoths.  Three  German  nations,  ducted  themselves  as  princes,  assumed 
therefore,  freed  the  countrv,  about  A.  D.  the  name  of  their  castles,  and  compelled 
450,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Chris-  the  firee  inhabitants  of  Uieir  Gau$  to  ac- 
tianity  had  already  been  introduced  into  knowledge  them  as  their  lords.  Hence 
Helvetia  from  ItaJv,  and  as  early  as  the  arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and 
fourth  century  tbere  were  Cfhristian  complicated  governments,  whose  chic6 
churches  at  Geneva,  Coire,  and  other  were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with 
places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burffundi-  each  other.  War  was  the  business  of  tbs 
ans  gave  their  laws  nnd  their  habits  to  nobles,  and  misery  the  fate  of  the  people 
the  Helvetians ;  and  the  Alemanni  occu-  in  the  distracted  land.  The  emperoi 
pied  the  ^[rcater  part  of  the  countiy.  Conrad,  therefore,  set  a  duke  over  the 
Each  soldier  received  a  farm;  a  iudge,  counts  in  Alemannia  in  91L  But  the  em- 
or  centgrave,  was  set  over  one  hunored  of  perors  of  the  Saxon  house  f91&— 1084] 
these  &ms  (forming  a  cent,  or  hundred);  were  the  first  who  compellea  the  dukes, 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  set-  counts  and  bishops^  in  Switzerland,  to 
tied  all  questions  between  the  free  citizens,  respect  their  authority.  After  the  death 
vrB»  called  Mcdlus.  Several  cents  formeti  of  Rodolph  HI,  the  fiiUi  and  lost  king  of 
a  Gau  (hence  Thurgau,  Aargau,  &c.),  Burgundy  (1032),  the  emperor  Conrad  11 
the  judge  of  which  was  styled  courts  re-united  Burguudian  Switzerland  wiib 
(fCrqf)',  and  the  counts  were  under  a  Alcmannic,  which  belonged  to  the  Qer- 
duke.  The  great  irruption  of  barbarians  man  empire.  But  under  Henry  IV,  grand- 
swept  through  the  peaceful  valleys  of  the  son  of  Conrad  II,  the  royal  authority'  in 
Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disappeared.  Switzerland  was  asain  overthrown.  Hen- 
Oijitrogotlis,  I^mlMutLs  and  even  Huns,  r}'(sccj^enry /For  Germany ),pcrBecuied 
settled  in  different  ports  of  the  country,  by  the  pope,  sought  adherents.  He  gave 
At  last,  the  Franks,  who  had  taken  pos-  to  the  duke  of  Zabringcn  the  Alcmannic 
sessionof  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Ale-  ])art  of  Switzerland,  to  which,  in  1135, 
nianni,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  ufler  the  conquest  of  the  count  of  Hoch- 
RhiBtian  mountains.  In  534,  they  like-  burg  and  ofRaynold  of  Chalons,  Con 
wise  subjected  the  Burgundians,  and  all  rod  of  Z&hringen  added  the  Burgundian 
Switzcrlunil  l)ecame  a  portion  of  the  i)ortion.  Tlie  dukes  of  Z&hringen  hum- 
Frankish  empire.  The  countr>',  howev-  hied  the  proud  and  quarrelsome  nobility, 
er,  retained  its  ancient  constitution ;  the  but  favored  Zurich  and  tlie  other  impe- 
Roinaus  and  the  old  inhal)itaiit8  were  rial  cities;  and  built  several  new  citiea, 
l^ovenied  by  Roman,  the  Alemanni  by  among  which  were  Friburg,  in  Ucbtland 
Alemannic/laws ;  and  each  of  the  other  in  1 178,  and  Berne  in  1191.  The  countnr 
nations  by  its  iMK;uIiar  code.  The  Chris-  i^ooplc  became  more  secure ;  the  fetuCi 
tion  religion  was  rcston^l  anew,  and  the  among  the  nobility  less  frcouent ;  maoii- 
<lesolated  fields  were  again  brought  under  factures  and  industry  flourished ;  Geneva 
cultivation.  On  the  |>artition  of  the  em-  and  Lausanne,  among  the  Romanic,  and 
pire  of  the  Franks  among  the  Merovingi-  Zurich  and  Basle  among  the  German 
ans,  Switzcriand  was  divided  Iwtween  cities,  became  thriving  tov^ns.  The&aii- 
two  sovereigns:  one  reigned  over  Ale-  hes  of  Savov,  Ky  burg  and  Hansburg  were 
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rt  powvfiil  wtaaoog  the  noble  fiiiiii-  dignity  in  1296,  by  his  tmnny  and  ob- 

iuy  Dobki  went,  about  this  time,  atinacy,  g^re  riae  to  the  nrat  confederacy 

■dDe ;  and  ihua  the  countiy  was  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  (See  TVtf.)    On  the 

)d  mm  dwir  opprasion.    AAer  night  of  November  7,  1307,  thiil^-tbree 

■A    of  Berthom   Y,   last   duke  brave  countrymen  met  at  Rfitli  (Grutlin), 

in  1918^  Alemaunia  again  a  solitary  spot  on  the  lake  of  Liuceme. 


to  the  poasf  HSion  of  the  emperors,  (a.  v.)  'Furst  of  Uri,  Stauffacher  of 
eAaiy  eatatea  in  Uchtland  and  in  ^hweitz,  and  Melchthal  (q.  v.j  of  Under- 
knguiidy  passed,  by  his  sister  A^-  waklen,  were  the  leaders  on  this  occasion. 
die  house  of  Kvburg.  From  this  All  swore  to  maintain  their  ancient  inde- 
M  Bmpdmqfl  (q.  v.)  in  northern  pendence.  The  three  Waldst&dte,  or  For- 
1,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy  (q.  v.),  est-Towns  (as  these  «antons  were  called), 
KMlh-w«itt  grew  more  and  more  rose,  therefore,  January  1, 1*308,  deposed 
iL  Tbe  emperor  appointed  some  the  Austrian  ffovcmors,  and  destroyed 
BB  as  govemor  of  each  city,  or  the  casdes  buiit  to  overawe  the  coimtry. 
BhTf  ivSich  was  not  under  a  count,  (See  Albert  I.)  Henry  VII,  tlie  successor 
etmepaMic  revenue  end  to  punish  of  Albert  on  the  German  throne,  con- 
ns of  tne  nnblic  peace ;  still,  how-  firmed  to  the  Forest-Towns  the  rights  of 
ivalB  leiMa  contmued.  The  Oer-  wliich  Albert  bad  endeavored  to  rob  them. 
Dfi  were  no  lon^r  able  to  afford  But  the  house  of  Austria  still  contended 
OB  •nughtgBve  right,  and  tlie  bold-  obstinately  for  its  lost  privileges.  The 
methemipitiewL  Several  inferior  victory  of  Morgarten  (q.  v.),  gained  by 
id  flereral  phcea,  therefore,  sought  the  Forest-Towns  ( 1315)  over  lipoid  of 
leaciion  of  Hapsburir  or  Savoy.  Austria,  gave  rise  to  the  perpetual  league 
,  Ben^  Basle  and  Soleure,  die  of  Brunnen,  on  December  9  of  the  same 
I  of  Uriy  Scliweitz  and  Uuderwal-  year,  to  which,  previous  to  1353,  Lucerne, 
vdnelly  aequired  the  seigneurial  ZGrich,  Glarua^  Zug  and  Berne  had  ac- 
tom  tM  emperon,  by  purchase  or  ceded.  The  victories  of  Sempach  (Jul^ 
1^  and  aawimed  the  name  of  im-  9, 1386),  where  Arnold  Winkelried  sacn- 
hise  or  fanperial  districts.  They  ficed  his  life,  and  of  N&fels  (April  9, 1389), 
ion  proyerous  and  powerful  than  gave  them  an  uncertain  peace.  But  the 
lO^y,  ino  lived  in  their  solitary  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  fostered  a 
at  emnity  with  each  other.  Even  love  of  conquest  and  plunder;  mutual 
■idai^  bj  promocinj;  commerce,  hatred  kindleid  civil  wars  between  neigh- 
ad  die  ebeady  flourishing  condi-  boring  cantons;  foreign  powers  sought 
dw  eidas^  as  a  part  of  the  troops,  the  aid  of  the  confederates  in  their  con- 
■owiriaiw,  &C.9  were  transmitted  tests.  In  1434,  the  people  of  the  Grey 
,  duough  tbe  passes  of  tbe  Alps.  League  established  their  independence, 
BBidan  faiougfat  back  new  inven-  and  were  soon  afler  ioined  by  those  of 
1  the  ems  new  kinds  of  fruits,  the  other  two  leagues.  (See  Gr£Mmt.|  Tlic 
1m  gold  and  silk  nianufiictures  of  emiwror  Frederic  III  then  called  a  l*iieiich 
■neend  Easteni  nations  were  imi-  army  into  Switzeriand  to  protect  his  fam- 

SwiCNffland;  n^ement  took  the  ily  estates.    The  Swiss  made  a  second 

r  nidonces,  and  poetiy  became  the  l^hemiopvle  of  the  church-^'ord  of  St. 

■noaeiiient  of  the  nobles.    The  Jacob  ot  Basle,  where  1600  of^em  witli- 

ftnned  alliances  for  their  mu-  stood  20,000  French  under  the  dauphin 

I  egainat  the  rapacity  of  the  Louis,  August  2G,  1444.    They  next  pro- 

demofiahed '  many  castles,  vokc«i  Charles  the   Bold  of  Burgundy 

faiflh  thej  exercised  tlicir  oppres-  f q.  v.),  who  marched  into  their  countr}', 

m  the  peacofld  merchants.    At  but  was  defeated  at  (vronson,  Murtcn,  or 

I  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ro-  Morat  (q.  v.),  and  Nancy  (1477).    The 

f  F^|iJMi>g  (q.  v.),  who,  in  1264,  confederates  themselves  aspired  to  con- 

hcfhed  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  quest,  the  people  being  fired  by  the  desire 

■By   eoant  of  Kyburg,    became  of  plunder,  and  the  nobles  by  ambition 

oiraHhl  than  the  old  lords  of  the  of  glory.    In  1460,  they  wrested  Thurpran 

iM  Ung  end  emperor  of  Crermany  from  Austria ;  and  from  1436  to  1450,  Zii- 

te  bod  a  court  ui  Helvetia ;  but  rich,  Scliweitz  and  Glanis  contended  for 

BOt  afanaa  his  power  to  reduce  the  Toggenburg,  till  Berne  decided  the  di»- 

itovanalaae*   His  ambitious  sons,  pute  in  favor  of  Schwoitz.    The  confeil- 


i^Rodolph  and  Albert,  encroached  orated  cantons  fmm  this  time  l>ore  the 
M  rii^  of  the  Swin.  Albert,  in  name  of  the  Swiw  confcdprnry  in  foreign 
Iw,  who  lueceeded  to  the  imperial    counu-ies.    In  14^1,  Friburg  and  Soleure 
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entered  the  confederacy.    The  emperor  1539.    It  was  agreed  that  the  mi 

Maximilian  I  now  determined  to  force  votes  in  the  communities  shoul 

the  Swln  to  join  the  Suabian  lea^e,  and  all  questions  relating  to  changes 

to  submit  to  the  court  of  the  imperial  But  the  rapid  progress  of  the  rel 

chamber.    But  they  suspected  CTennau^  again  provoked  the  Catholic  e 

on  account  of  Austria,  aud  joined  the  Gn-  vrar ;  and  the  troops  of  Zikrich  we 

sons.     Hence   arose  the    Suabian  war,  at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuin; 

which  was  concluded,  after  the  Swiss  had  and  at  the  mountain  of  Zuc. 

gahied  six  victories  over  the  Germans,  by  second  public  peace,  the  Catholi 

t<io  |>eace  of  Basle,  in  14^.    Basle  and  wos  restored  in  Soleure  and  the 

Hchutfliausen    (1501),     and     AppeuzeU  provinces.     In  the  mean  tim« 

(151:J),  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  which  had  louff  possessed  episc 

contederacy.    But  the  country  and  peo-  seignieurial  rights  in  Geneva,  rei 

pic  were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  for-  city  to  emire  submission.    Bu* 

(Mgnwors.    In  the  Milanese  war  of  1512,  pressive  manner  in  which  the 

th(;  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and  thority  was  exercised,  led  Gene 

Chiuvcnna,  and  obtained  from  Milan  the  in  1525,  to  join  Berne  aud  Fribu 

Itulian  bailliages,  wliicli  fbnn  at  present  duke  was  forced  to  yield.  Berne  a 

the  canton  of  Tessin.    They  fought  on  a  va  concluded  the  perpetual  leagu 

foreign  soil,  now  for,  now  against,  Milan ;  at  and  Berne  gained  possession  of 

one  time  for  France,  and  at  another  time  de  Vaud.  (q.  v.j    At  the  same 

uffauist  her,  till  after  the  great  battle  of  reformed  uoctnnes  were  propog) 

Marignano,  gained  by  Francis  I,  in  1515,  Geneva  by  Calvin,  (q.  v.)    By 

they  concluded  a  pierpemal  peace  with  of  Lausanne,  in  ld(>4,  Savoy 

France,  at  F^riburg,  m  1516,  which  was  fol-  nounced  her  claims  upon  tlie 

lowed,  in  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance  Vaud,  and  was  thus  driven  from 

%vith  that  kingdom.*    About  this  time  the  as  Hapsburg  had  been  before, 

workofreformation  began  in  Switzerland,  this  time  (1555),  Benie  and  F 

Zuinglius  (q.  v.),  in  1518,  preached  against  vided  between  themselves  the 

indulgences,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517.  of  the  counts  of  Gruycre,  so  tJ 

Even  as  early  as  1516,  he  had  attacked  Helvetia,  no  great  fiunily  of  th 

pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  the  nobles  retained  its  patnmonia 

virgin  Mary ;  and  m  1517,  with  the  knowl-  except  that  of  Neulmrg.     Tl 

edffe  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of  Einsie-  however,  were  distracted  by  reli 

deln,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monas-  political  controversies.     Aristoc 

tic  life.    His  removal  from  Einsicdeln  to  democracy  struggled  for  the  sii 

Zurich,  in    1518,  gave  him  courage  to  and  the  intrigues  of  Spain  filled  t 

^«l>eak  more  o|>enly,  as  Luther  had,  mean-  of  the  ValteUne  (KJl/ — ^21)  wit 

while,  appeared  in  the  cause  of  refonn.  of  fanaticism.     In  foreign,  and  • 

But  when  the  principles  of  the  refonna-  in  the  French  service,  the  Swisi 

tion  were  ditfused  through  Zurich,  Benie.  foreign  maimers  :  he  sold  his 

.Srhaff  hauson,  BumIc  (by  tlie   labors  ol  foreign  masters  ;  and  the  ancit 

(Eoolnmpodius),  St.    Gall,    MDhlhausen  purity  and  simplicity  retired  ti 

aud  J5ieinie,  religious  jealousv  separated  mote' valleys  of  the  higher  Alps 

riie  refbiTiied  an<l  the  Catholic  cantons,  same  time,  the  connexion  of  th 

(See  Reformed  Ckttrch.)    In  Glanis,  A|)-  eracy  with  the  German  empin 

|»enzell  and  the  Grisons,  tlie  i)copIe  were  leas  and  less  close,  while  the  cc 

di\ide<l    between  the    two    confessions,  tained  the   confirmation  of  th* 

Luzerne,  Uri,    Schweitz,    Underwalden,  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 

/ti%  Frihurg  and  Soleure  adhered  to  the  the  influence  of  France    fooi 

uiieient  faitli ;  as  di<l  likewise  the  Valois  predominant,    and     Kouie    sw; 

and   the  Italian   baiUwirks.    Fanaticism  minds  of  its  adherents  by  nieam 

kindled  a  civil  war.    TIik  Schweitzera  it  colleges  at  Lucerne  and  Frib 

burnt   a   ProU^tant  preacher  of  Zurich,  iiarticularly  through  the  papal 

Two  SwisH  armies,  nearly  ;^,000  strong,  Lucenie  (since  15>^0).    In  tlie  th 

awaited  the  signal  for  civil   war,  when  war,  die  confederates  maintain< 

the  wonl  concord  was    pronounced,  and  dent  neutrality ;    and,  by   the 

liie  first  ruhgious  i>eace  was  concluded  in  Westphalia  (1648),  the  compk>t 

.  ,,       -        VI .    t        vt^r  .u    u  •    /.  tion  of  Switzerland  from  tlie  Ge 

•  rroiti  LoiiJi  XI  to  Louis  XV,  Uio  SwiKt  fur-  ^:.^  „,.„  ^.  i  ^^u      i         i  .       l 

ni.ho.1  (or  the  Freuch  «»mre  1.110.798  men.  for  P^"*  T*^ ,**?  if 'X*''  solcnmly  ack 

^hifh  Fraace  paid  1,1  k>,8Ga,G*2J  frmnci.     (See  «"•     In  1U>J,  France   renewed 

i/itanJs.)  ance  with  the  Swiss,  and  aas« 
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idnoTii^  ID  form  aDkaices  with  constitution;  and, after IneoipoFBtinff  aer- 

povratb     The    conoueat  of  the  eral  portiona   of  Switzerland  unth  the 

iflCoiBliA,in]674,  andtfieaiegeof  French   and   Ciaalpiue    republii^    the 

iM,  In  1678^  fay  the  FVench,  to-  French  converted  the  Swiaa  conf^eracj 

wtt  the  craction  of  the  fortreaa  of  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one  and  indi- 

(^  tA  in  1679;  excjied  the  ap-  visible,  under  udi  executive  directoiy  of 


the  Swias.    They,  how-  five  peraona.    The  legialative  power  was 

epnUjT  nMLintained  their  neutrality,  divided  between  a  aenate  and  a  great 
I  mB  war  oF  the  Bpaniah  auccea-  council,  to  which  each  of  the  fourteen 
701 — 14^  During  tne  penecution  cantons  elected  twelve  members.  It  was 
Pjumtaura  m  Franoe  (from  1685),  in  vain  that  some  of  the  democratic  can- 
am  thej  readily  gave  an  aaylum  tons  attempted  to  prevent  this  rovolution. 
cuniuy  aidt  th^  paid  aa  little  re-  They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But 
I  die  lemooatrancea  of  Louia,  who  the  oppressions  of  the  French ;  the  aibi- 
1  the  RAnnen  aa  rebels  aa  he  did  trary  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of 
JaiM'eeaBion  of  theProteatant  Swiss  the  highest  offices ;  the  great  number  of 

■  in  ftvor  of  theur  brediren  in  the  weak  and  corrupt  men  who  were  raised 
Ibe  Swka  liad  httle  influence  in  to  power,— soon  made  the  new  officers 

I  poGtiea   daring   tlie   eighteentli  contemptible.    Aloys  Reding,  a  man  of 

J ;  andi  midi  txywarda  ita  cloee,  they  enterprising  spirit,  whose  fimiily  was  cel- 

d  lilde  flcm  foreign  interference,  ebrated  in  the  annals  of  his  comitry,  form- 

BiHii|iriililj9  wliich,  however,  was  ed  the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  centrai 

imimpled  by  internal  dissensions,  government.      Underwalden,    Scbweitz, 

Bb  fiiTonfale  to  the  iHomss  of  ZGrich,  Glarus,  Appenzell  and  the  Gri- 

ene^  ■grieuiture  and  manumctures,  aons  wished  to  restore  the  federal  consti- 

rdwMts  and  aeienees.    In  almost  tution;  and  Reding  imagined  that  Bona- 

of  human  knowledge,  parte  himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn 

of  tiie  eicliteeoth  century,  b^  the    French  trooos   from   Switzerland, 

■bioaicLaccpiired  distinjniish-  would  favor  his  plan.    The  smaller  can- 

n,  ae  ttie  namea  of  Haller,  tons,  in  their  diet  at  Scbweitz  (August  G, 

jfL  Bernoulli.  J.  J.  Rouaaeau,  Lava-  1802),  declared  that  they  would  not  ac- 

Mbnarf  Bkeitmger,  Geasner,  Sulzer,  cept  the  constitution  which  had  been  forced 

\f  Fiwuli,  Holtinger,  John  von  Mfil-  upon  them,  and  that  they  preferred  a  fed- 

■Mfaaiy  and  many  otliersybw  wit-  eral  f;ovcmment.    The  consecjuence  was 

ne  people  of  tlie  democratic  can-  a  civil  war.    Zikrich  was  besiesed  to  no 

ijqyoa  en  almoat  unlimited  free-  purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  re- 

ni^  took  a  lane  aiiare  in  the  afiOurs  public,  agamst  whom  its  gates  were  shut 

Those   places  which  Kodolph  von  Eriach  and  general  Auf  der 

the  general  protection  of  th«  Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  oc- 

y,  were  not  burdened  cupied  Berne  and  Friburg.   The  Helvetic 

;  they  enjoyed  a  high  government  retired  to  Lausanne.    Aloys 

B  of  oivil  freedom,  and  numeroua  Kedinr  now  summoned  a  general  assem- 

dpnl  lUitB.    The  larger  cantons,  as  blv,  which  was  heki  at  Scbweitz,  Sept. 

I  ad  minchf  in  which  the  sovem-  2f .    Tlu-ee  days  afler,  the  first  consul  of 

m  adminMtered  by  the  capitals,  or  France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  media- 

bodly  of  tlie  citizena,  who  enjoved  tion ;  but  the  small  cantons,  euided  by 

^*|fr  privilegea,  were  also  m  a  Aloys  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Ztiricli,  per- 

eondidon.     There  were  no  severed    in    tlieir   opposition.     Twelve 

;  iNit  ahnoat  every  where  thousand  French  troops  entered  Switzer- 

waa  conacientioualy  con-  land,  under  Nny,  and  the  diet  separated. 

1;  the  edmiiUBtratkm  of  juatice  was  Reding  and  Hirzel  were  imprisoned.    In 

I  and-iiniple^  and  benevolent  insti-  December,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of 

■  wwiiiiMimiii    Notwithstanding  the  eighteen  cantons  to  Paris,  to  whom 
ftnmble  dnsumatancea,  inter-  Bonaparte  transmitted,  by   Biarth^leniy, 

e  adD  eontinued,  and  new  Foiicn^  and  Roderer,  the  act  of  media- 

I  fai  1790^  wluch  ahook  the  tion  of  Feb.  19, 1803,  restoring  the  can- 

BdiiMe ;  Uood  waa often spik,  and  tonal  system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the 

ntMudewdneoeaaary.  Although  former  subjects  of  the  cantons.     The 

hid  at  diet  firmly  mamtained  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number—- 

in  the  >        of  the  French  Aargau,  Appenzell,  Basle,  Berne,    Fri- 

jneh  pbw«ft'  and  intrigue  burg,  Glarua,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall, 

ih^daprifed  mm  of  their  former  Schafifhauaen,  Scbweitz,  Soleure,  Tessm, 
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Thurgau,  Underwaldciif    Uri,  Pays   de  the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  given  k 

Voud,  Zug,  and  Zfirich.    The  republic  their  acceanon  to  the  acts  of  the  congntf 

of  Valaiii  was  changed,  by  a  decree  of  Na-  of  Vienna,  so  &r  as  they  related  to  Swita- 

l»oleon,  in  1810,  into  a  French  depart-  erland  (74—84,  and  91—95).     Nov.  90^ 

ruent;  and  as  early  as  1606,  he  ffnuited  1815,  the  eight  powers,  Austria,  RnoN^ 

Neufchntel  (which  had  been  ceded   to  France,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  PortQ- 

him  by  Prussia,  but  which  was  under  the  gal  and  Sweden,  prochumed,  by  a  sepa* 

protection  of  Switzerland)  to  ceneral  Ber-  rate  act,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Swttx- 

thier,  as  a  sovereign  principsJity.    Napo-  erland,  and  the  inviolability  of  its  soiL 

leon  assumed  tiie  title  of  ^  mediator  of  Soon  after,  Switzerland  becanM  a  mem- 

Switzeiiand  ;**  and  tlie  military  service  re-  ber  of  the  holy  alliance.    But  the  political 

quired  of  the  Swiss  became  more  and  state  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  settled  bj 

more  oppressive.    It  was  onlv  by  great  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealouriy 

firmness  and  the  sacrifice  of  immense  watched  by  the  holy  alliance,  cave  rise  t» 

sums  of  money,  that  most  of  the  cantonal  much  disaflection  in  the  creat  body  of  tbs 

governments  could  avert  greater  oppres-  people.      Though   republics   in    nams^ 

sion  :  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  con-  nothing  could  be  less  republican  than  ma- 

tinental  system ;  and  the  canton  of  Tcs-  ny  of  tneir  laws  and  customs :  privilegei 

sin  was  lonf  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  of  orders,  of  corporations,  of  localities,  ud 

In  1813,  when  the  theatre  of  war  ap-  of  family,  interfered  with  the  equal  rif^ 

proached  Switzerland,  France  permitted  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.    The  led- 

the  Swiss  to  maintain  their  neutrality ;  eral  diet  was  overawed  by  the  holy  alli- 

but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  am-  ance,and  oppressed,  in  turn,  the  cantons; 

biguously,  and  large  armies  were  soon  the  chief  towns  tyrannised  over  the  coun- 

inarchecf  tlirouffh  the  country  in  various  try  districts,  and  a  few  trades  or  fianiKsi 

directions  to  h  ranee.    Their  arrival  ex-  tyrannised  over  the  towns.    Refuceea  ftr 

cited  a  fermentation  in  many  quarters,  political  offences  from  the  neignboriiy 

The  act  of  mediation  was  annulled,  Dec.  states  were  refused  an  asvluro,  and  tha 

39, 1813,  at  Zurich,  and  several  cantons,  press  was  shackled  by  the  diet,  in  oppoa- 

of  which  Berne  (1814)  was  the  first,  la-  tion  to  the  voice  or  the  nation,  mid  ia 

bored  to  revive  their  old  constitutions,  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the  gil 

Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  mon-  powers.    In  the  democratic  canton^  in 

archs,  the  cantons  were  finally  prevailed  which  the  people  were  not  oppressed  bf 

on  to  assemble  a  general  council ;  but  their    cantonal    authorities,    thev    wcra 

revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  agi-  often  disgusted  with  these  servile  con* 

tated  several  of  the  cantons.    Sonic  of  pliances  of  the  diet;  but  in  die  aristocnt- 

thein  were  in  arms  against  each  otlier ;  ical  cantons,  in  which  almost  all  the  ao- 

othere  oijoycd  a  happ^  tranquillity,  and  thority  was  in  the  hands  of  some  patridsa 

the  respect  of  the  foreign  powers.    All,  families,  or  the  corporations  of  the  trader 

meanwliile,  were  engaged  in  settling  their  it  was  often  abusea  to  oppress  the  ooaas 

constitutions.    The  oM  cantons  adhered  of  the  people.    This  was  particularly  tbs 

more  or  less  closely  to  their  fonner  frames  case  in  Berne,  Basle,  Fnburg,  LueeiiM^ 

of  government,  anid  tlio  new  cantons  en-  Zurich,  SchafiThausen  and  Soleure.    Scifl 

deavored  to  give  to  tliose  which  they  a  third  class  of  cantons  was  composed  of 

adopted  more   stability.     A  diet  was  at  the  new  memben  of  the  confederacy, 

length  assembled  at  Ztirich,   and  new  professedly  or]panized  on  popular  leura- 

articlw  of  conAnleration  were  agreed  upon  sentativn  principlea,  but  in  which,  in  1815^ 

by  ninct<^n  cantons,  Sept.  18, 1814.  They  tlic  elections  were  so  arranged,  that  tba 

resrniblod  tlic  old  federal  |Mict  in  niaiiv  whole  power,  in  fact,  was  possessed  by  a 

respects.    Tliis  confederacy  was  acknowf-  small  executive  council.    In  this  slate  of 

edpHl  by  the  congress  of*^  Vienna.    Tlie  things,  the  seneral  demand  for  refbnn,  ia 

bisliopric  of  Basle,  with  Bioiinc,  was  given  the  electoral  assemblies  of  Tessin  (one  of 

to  the  runtoii  of  Berne,  excepting  the  the  new  cantons),  compelled  the  council 

district  of  Birseck,  which  fell  to  Basle,  (June,  18.'K))  to  yield  to  the  public  Toies^ 

ami  a  small  portion,  which  fell  to  Neuf-  and  establish  a  system  of  direct  eloetioai^ 

chatel.    The  fomuT  relations  of  the  latter  and  of  publicity  of  proceedion  ia  iIm 


place  to  Prussia  wen*  restored,  and,  with  great  council,  and  to  guarantee  the  liberty 

Geneva  and  tlie  Valu'is,  it  joined  the  con-  of  the  press,  and  the  inviolability  ^Jff^ 

federacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  making  sons,  as  parts  of  the  sonstitulion.    This 

their  number  twenty-two.    Aug.  7, 1815,  event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July» 

the  comoact  of  Zurich  was  publicly  and  1830,  set  the  example  for  general  ririMS 

Copied,  afler  the  deputies  of  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    In  ni 
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nfton^  llia.pQpqlsr.demaiulB  were  milk,  butter  and  choose,  to  the  owners  of 

If  wo  raadily.epmplied  with  as  to  the  cattle,  or  pay  them  a  stipulated  portion 

uy  100008  duturbanccfl^  and  the  of  tho  proceeds.  (SeeSenn.)   The  glaciers 

idc  CMtons  took  hardly  auy  part  (q.  vA  more  than  400  in  number,  arc  cither 

troabki ;  but  in  tho  old  aristo-  the  oarren  parts  of  the  mountains,   or 

01011%  the  opposition  was  stronger  heights  which  consist  only  of  snow  and 

VB  synematic.    Still,  as  inany  of  ice.    These  icy  mountains  begin  in  tho 

DB  people  were  favorable  to  more  canton  of  Glarus,  and  extend  to  the  Gri- 

iintiliitiona,tlie governments,  even  Hons,  tlience  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  and, 

B  eaatODB,  generally  yielded,  with  finally,  down  to  Berne.    The  glaciers  are 

poatioiLto  the  wishes  of  the  citi-  pro<1uced  by  rocky  valleys,  whose  de- 

nd  in  Friluirg,  Beme,  Luccrncj  clivities  are  too  small  to   admit  of  tho 

I  Sdiaflrhausen,  the  revision  of  ready  descent  of  the  water  of  the  melted 

ritiition,  the  abolition  ofprivile^es,  snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  are  gradually 

leiaaion  of  the  rieht  or  election,  filled  up  by  vast  masses  of  snow  and  iro, 

KofceDflonhip  of  the  press,  &C.,  which  accumulate  in  them.    The  con- 

ixiong  the  concesoions  to  popu-  tinual  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  oi- 

ttL     In  Basks  alone,  where  the  fords  die  moat  striking  natural  scones  in 

Lire  mora  ignorant  and  rudo  every  part  of  Switzerland.      In    some 

other  cantons^  tho  insurants  places,  within  a  short  distance,  one  may 

It  wtisfied  with  die  concessions ;  see  at  the  same  time  all  the  seasons  of 

COttd  insurrecdon,  in  the  summer  tlie  year ;  and  it  is  oflen  possible  to  stand 

was  not  put  down  without  blood-  between  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to  col- 

Hio  ordiiuiry  session  of  the  diet  lect  snow  with  one  hand,  and  to  pluck 

ee  at  Lucerne,  July  4, 1831,  and  flowers   from  tho   soil  with  the  other, 

imonconccnis  of  the  confederacy.  Every  mountain  has  its  waterfalls;  and, 

lis  Ibragn  and  domestic  relations,  as  their  sources  arc  sometimes  lost  in  tlie 

JDBdto'be  in  a  satis&ctory  condi-  clouds,  the  cataracts  seem  to    descend 

kit  towards  tho  close  of  1831,  the  from  tho  skies.    Switzerland  abounds  in 

if  N«ufi^tel(q.  v.)  was  disturbed  lakes  and  rivers,  the   fisheries  of  which 

K<^8onie  portions  of  the  popula-  arc  valuable,  and  which  serve  to  embellish 

lenounced  the   authority  of  die  landixiapc.    But  none  of  the  sti'cams 

■Did  demanded  a  new  constitu-  arc  navigable.    Tho  liilvc  of  Z(irich,  one 

lie  insniKents  ^'ere  put  down ;  of  the  largest  in  Switzerland,  is  twenty- 

conntry  nes  since  been  tranquil,  live  miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth. 

landy  the  most  elcvuccd  country  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  about  fifly  miles 

pe,  oonKstB  chiefly  of  mountains,  long  and  eight  to  ten  wide.    The  lake  of 

ear  tt^gethcr,  or  piled  one  upon  Neufchatel,  twenty-eight  by  six,  and  the 

,  wfUi  narrow   valleys   between  lake  of  Lucerne  or  tho  Vicrwaldtstadtcr- 

Tbe  hjriiest  mountains  (among  see,  twenty-five  miles  long,  and,  whenj 

we  8l  uothord,  in  the  canton  of  widest,  as  many  brond,  are  celebrated  for 

I  =ttie  FlnAeraarhom,  in  the  canton  their  beautiful    environs.     The    largt^Ft 

6^  14|1G0  feet  above  the  level  of  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Rcuss  or  il^&<, 

)  are  found  in  Uri,  Beme,  Uii-  the  Rhone,  and  the  Tessino  or  Ticino. 

en  and  Griaons.    Of  about  sixty  The  Rhine  is  remarkable  lor  ixa  fiills,  anil 

montaina  which  have  been  mcas-  the  Reuss  for  a  bridge,  called  the  DeviPr* 

m'U^mbI  is  Monte  Rosa  (q.  v.J,  bridge,  which  leads  over  it  in  tho  canton 

Aietni^;  the  lowest,  Cholet,  is  of  Uri.    It  connects  two  mountains,  bo- 

H'hkAL    (See  Jllps.)    The  lowest  twceii  which  the  water  rolls  at  the  depth 

diftbe  productive  mountains  is  of  seventy-five  feet  below  it.    Tlierc  uro 

widi  thick  forests  and  rich  mead-  springs  of  excellent  water  among  i\w  hills, 

ipL  middle  consists  of  hills  and  with  worm  and  cold  baths,  and^  mineral 

containing  pastures ;  the  springs.    In  Timrgau,  a  part  of  Zfirich, 


j^dp  is  compoaed  of  sharp  and  Basle,  Sohaffhausen,  Benic,  Soleure  and 

naenfrible  rodcs,  either  wholly  Friburg,  every  thing  is  different;  for,  al- 

itlibnt  earth  or  grass,  or  covered  though  there   are  some  mountams,  yet 

ipenial  iee  and  snow.    Tlie  mkl-  this  part  of  Switzerland  is  more  level ; 

gM  are  inhabited  in  summer  by  there  are  here  no  Alps,  no  cataracts,  few 

a  who  find  good  pasturage  for  trees,  and,  in  summer,  neither  ice   nor 

1^  and  obbun  excellent  water  mow.    In  general,  the  foot  of  tho  moun- 

e  |i*<"— — fe»  apriDfB  and  streams,  tains  almost  every  where  is  covered  witli 

^fe  an  account  of  the  fiorma,  meadows,  vineyards  and  trees ;  and 
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even  amidit  the  roeka»  there  are  nume-       8c.  Gall,    847 

roM  eokhrated  pttdMS.    Switzerlnd  is       Gnsone, 9966 

rich  in  IIlillera^e•peekOY  lime  and  efeys,        Aargau, 7(B 

date,  black,  gray  and  daik-red  roarMe,       ThurgaUf 349 

porpoyry  and  alahawlffr  (especially  in  Va-       Teann, 1133 

fayi);ako  quartz,  cryatoli(wei|^ung8oine-  PkysdeVaud,  ....  1483 

timea  7—8  cwL),  peat,  eoal,  £c    Sihrer,        Vakia, 1949 

copper  and  iron  ore  likewiae  occur.  Ck>ld        Neufeliatel, 396 

doat  la  Ibund  in  the  riTen.     The  flora        CSenera, 95 

of  Switserkod  ia  peculiarly  rich.    The 

ctthiratiooofthe  Tine  is  earned  to  a  great  Conaequently  Genera  ia  the  mool 

eHeoL  ttod  a  conaiderable  trade  ia  carried  loua ;  next  oomea  Appenzell ;    tl 

on  with  France,  Holland,  Ektfland  and  popuJoua  cantona  are  the  Grisooa, 

Suabia.    Fruits  are  abundant,  but  com  is  Valaia.    The  German  language  i 

not  produced  in  great  quantitiea,  owing  mon  to  nearly  the  whole  counti 

partiV  to  the  mat    numbera  of  cattle  the  exceotion  of  the  Pays  de  Vai 

which  are  raknd  here.    The  breeding  of  nera  and  Neufchatel,  and  a  part 

ealde  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in-  cantona  of  Valaia  and  Friburg,  wii 

hahilBnta,  for  which  tne  rich  pastures  of  French  prevaib.    Italian  ia  spoki 

the  ▼■UcyB  xmI  hills  afford  gj^eat  adran-  in  a  part  of  the  Grisona  and  m  *! 

tagea.    The  Swin  cheeses  are  iinported  Romanish  at  the  sources  of  the 


in  great  numbera  into  Germany,  France  and  Ladin,  on  the  Inn.    The  G 

and  Italy.    Of  die  wild  animals,  die  most  are  1,438^1 ;  French,  418,489 ;  1 

important  is  the  chamois  (q.  r.];  the  ibex,  119,970,  and  those  who  speak  the 

the  marmot,  and  the  (daiaimtia-,  or  vul-  and  Romanish  languages,  48,090. 

ture  of  the  Alps,  are  ako  found.    As  to  prerailing  religion  is,  in  some  oft] 

manufrcturea,  thoae  of  linen,  cotton,  and,  tons.  Catholic ;  in  others,  Cahrinia 

of  late  years,  ailk,  are  the  most  important,  in  others,  mixed.    There  are  120 ; 

The  Swin  confederacy,  according  to  the  teriea,  of  which  Teasin  has  the  ma 

terms  of  the  Moral  compact  between  the  59  for  monks,  and  61   lor  nuns ; 

twenty-two  cantona  (Z(knch,Aug.7, 1815)^  them  are  aeven  Capuchin  houae 

is  a  federadTe  state  of  twenty-two  repub-  1815,  Switzerland  contained  all  tft 

lica,  who  conduct  their  domestic  concerns  preriously  belonged  to  it,  with  the 

wboOy   independently  of  one   another,  tion  of  H&hlhausen  and  the  Va 

Appenzell  and  Underwalden,  however,  Frickthal,  with  the  cities  of  Laufl 

conaist  of  two  distinct  parts ;  and,  in  1832,  and  Rhetnfeldeo,  which  bekmged  1 

Basle  was  also  dirided  into  two  Rhodes,  tria,  were  annexed  to  the  canton  of  / 

The  oonMeracy,  as  its  limits  were  deter-  Gersau  (for  500  years  a  free  state,  a 

mined  by  the  congreaa  of  Vienna  (art  smalieat  in  F^urope,  with  liKM  c 

74— 84),  contains  an  area  of  18,490  souare  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufitfC 

milea,  or,  according  to  some,  of  14,769,  ailk),  by  an  act  of  the  congress  of 

with  a  population,  m  1897,  of  2,037,030  and  thie  decision  of  the  £et,  mtm 

persons.  Among  them  are  14217,210  Proc-  made  a  pert  of  the  canton  of  ScJ 

esttoMs  (mostly  Calrimsts),  817,110  Cath-  In   1815,  France  ceded  nome  pk 

oliea,  900  Anabaptnts,  1810  Jews,  in  92  Gex,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  the 

ciliea,  100  market  towns,  7400  vilk^  Carrouge,  with  some  villages  on 

and  hamleta    The  sise  and  population  shore  of  the  Uke  and  on  the  Rh 

of  the  cantona  are  as  follows : —  Geneva.     The  fortress  of  lliinin 

Cmimm.  Sq.  »iiM.   rto«kti«i.  Alsace,  opposite  to   Basle,  has  be 

ZOrkh, 953        2M,150  moliahed.    The  casde  and  kmU 

Berne, 3665        356»7i0  Rhizins,  above  Coire,  on  the  Rk 

Lucerne, 702        105^600  die  Grey  League,  whkh  formerly  I 

Uri, 508  13^  ed  to  Austria,  were  ceded  to  the  i 

Schwekz, 466  36,040  by  an  act  of  the  congieas  of  Viem 

Underwaklen, 258         23,150  19, 1819.    The  diet,  which  m  mc 

GlaruB, 460  28^000  of  the  representatives  of  the  canttM 

ZujT, 116  14,710  which  manages  such  aflUn  of  tl 

Frwiurg, 487  <{7,814  federacy  as  are  committed  to  it 

Soleure, 487  54^380  aovereign  cantons  (such  as  the  de 

Baala, 275         55^330  of  war  and  roakuif  of  peace,  tb 

HcJMffhamsii,  ....    169         26^  chiding  of  coouneroal  and  other  i 

AppanMll, 3»         57,510  widi  IbreigB  statea,  dM  regiilMiQii 
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lannjyicc^islieldeveiytwoyeara,  In  18IM  appeared  at Ziuich  Antiicft«^. 

iBB^  at  Zfineh,  Berne  andLuceme,  zeuren  tier Siiiueatrueken  LUeratur  (Criti- 

avB  ealled  the  -acting  cantons  calNoticeB  of  SwiaBliteFaturai  containing 
e^  The  jSefailttwM,  or  goremor  of  a  notice  of  the  beet  works  printed  in  and 
mdiiig  canton  in  which  the  sesBion  concerning  Switzerland,  and  of  tlie  la- 
li^entakee  thename  ofXtondlom-  bore  of  Swias  literau  abroad.  Thehieto- 
rtSNrilwiriand.  Each  canton  haa  one  ry  of  Switzerland  by  John  von  Miklier 
the  diet  Military  capitulations,  and  (q.  v.)  is  a  claancal  wdik :  it  has  becm  con- 
I  oo  aufajeeiB  of  pdice  and  eco-  tinned  by  Glutz-Blotzheim  to  the  per- 
il reguktMO,  may  be  entered  into  petual  peace  with  FVance  in  1516.  His 
I  npavalB   cantons  with   foreign  valuable  labors  were  interrupted  by  an 

bat  not  witboat  the  knowledge  early  death.  Balthasar's  Mvttta^  oder 
diet  The  revenue  of  the  conf^-  Iknkuriir^ktUtn  f&r  die  33  JFVeuiaaten 
■riuff  from  the  contingents  o£  the  der  Schwevurischen  Eidgenossentehqft 
•t  k  about  3,000,000  dollare.  The  (Helvetia,  or  Memous  of  £e  33  Repub- 
defalk  fiaoed  by  the  congress  of  Vi-  lies  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  1st  voL 
in  1814^  at  3Jia,3aO  Swiss  fhmcs,  ZOrich,  1833),  may  be  joined  with  it. 
BB  lawoeHwd  by  the  interest  accru-  Zschokke's  Ilistory  of  the  Swiss  Nation 
on  1706  to  1814,  on  the  capiod  (in  German,  Aarau,  1^ ;  French  fay 
MIO  fltariing^  and  £100,000  steiiing}  Monnier)  is  a  masterly  woric  Laidner^ 
d  by  the  cantcms  of  Berne  anct  Cabinet  ^clopcedia  contains  a  short  his- 
i  in  dM  bank  of  England.  The  tory  of  Smtzerland.  Raoul-Rochette^ 
or  oftUi  sum  is,  however,  reserved  Hutoire  de  la  RivolvUon  HthiUque  de 
tiPO  caattma,  and  also  the  interest  1798^1803  (Paris,  1833)  is  less  accurate 
ig  iinoe  1815i  The  federal  array  and  impartial  than  Zschokke's  Historical 
nd  (Au^  5^  1816)  at  67,516  men,  Memoirs  of  the  Helvetic  Revolution.  On 
flh  naif  m  a  reserve.  In  1819,  an  the  ancient  history  of  the  countiy.  see 
J  Khool,  or  scientific  and  practical  Haller's  Historical  and  Topographical  Ac- 
f  aeMkny.  was  established  at  count  of  Helvetia  under  the  Romans  (3 
by  the  eonftdeiacy ;  and,  in  1830,  vols.,  3d  edit,  Berne,  18181  On  Swiss 
t  CMnp  Ibr  military  practice  was  public  law,  Usteri*s  Manual  is  valuable 
:Wohlni.  Each  canton  is  govern-  (3d  edit,  Aarau,  1831);  also  the  Hel- 
ls Ofwn  law%  and  the  government  vecic  Almanac,  and  Picot's  StaiUHque  de 
innMred  fa^  a  great  council,  which  la  Suiut  (Geneva,  1819).  Lutz's  Com- 
bs jfiyislitiwe  power,  and  the  small  plete  Description  of  Switzerland  (in  Ger- 
ly  which  hoUa  the  executive,  or  by  man,  idphabetically  amnged,  3d  edit,  Aa- 
mdtmmmmie  (or  general  assembly  rau,  1837,  3  vols.),  is  a  valuable  woik. 
■naCand  the  Lmdraih  (an  execu-  (See  the  separate  articles,  Ba^  Bemf, 
mm).  In  Uii,  Schweitz,  Under-  Genevaj  Lueemej  Mufehatelf  Chaux  de 
ii  Za§t  Glanis^  Schaffhausen,  Ap-  Fondt^  Zitrichy  &c) 
I  (IflMr  and  Outer  Rhodes),  St  Thwds  in  SwUzeriand.  This  beau- 
farinM^  Aamu,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  tiflil  country  is  so  much  visited,  that  it 
Ib  Vandy  Valais  and  Geneva,  the  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  our  read- 
■dons  are  democratic  ;  in  the  re-  ers  to  have  a  few  of  the  best  guide-books 
g  eamoni^  they  are  of  a  mixed  pointed  out,  and  a  few  directions  given 
Mtie  and  democratic  character,  for  the  traveller.  EbePs  Guide  to  the 
■iat  has  a  monarchical  govern-  most  useful  and  pleasant  Way  of  Travel- 
widi  eilBtML  The  literature  of  ling  in  Switzerland  (3d  ed.,  Ziirich,  1810, 
a  branch  of  the  German ;  4  vols.,  in  German)  is  the  best  companion. 
I,  the  PsjTS  de  Vaud  and  It  embraces  all  Switzerland.  Thoabryg- 
of  the  Fraich.    There  is  a  meots  which  have  appeared  in  Geneva 


iif  at  Bask),  and  the  academies  and  Paris  are  not  satisfactory.  Reichard's 

m  and  Zflrich  have  scientific  col-  Guide  dea  Vouageura  en  luJie  et  en  Suisse 

u    At  Lnoenie,  Winterthur,  Zop-  (Wehnar,  1819) ;  also  Glutz-Blotzheim's 

and  other  ciliei^  there  are  libnuries,  Manual  fi)r  Travellers  in  Smtzeriand  (in 

lifaiela  of  natural  and  artificial  cu-  German,  5th  ed.,  Ziirich,  1833) ;  the  JVou- 

ii    Sertanl  learned  societies,  par-  veau  Guide  des  Voyofteurs  dans  les  XXII 

Btoaafiirnatunl  history,  are  die-  Cantons  Suisses,  traauit  dPun  Manuscni 

§BK  actinty  and  zeaL     The  Memand  du  Pro/esseur  H,  par  JR.  W.; 

cf  rWahiftl  m,  T.)  at   Yverdun,  and  Simond's  Tour  in  Switzerland  (Bos- 

At  Wftenkonl  ins^ute  of  Fellen-  ton,    1833),  deserve   to   be    mentioned. 

%  1^  at .  HoAryl,  are  celebrated.  Coxe's  Travels  describes  the   state  of 
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the  country  Exjiare  tbc  French  rcvoliixion.  traytilViTi^  in  ti^cir  own  coaches  n 

Tho  late  numbcni  of  the  Helvetic  Alnia-  cuk  a  change  of  horacs.      Tl 

iiac  afTord  an  accurate  view  of  the  static  ^ytA  rf;;ular  coaclicM,  however, 

tirn  of  the  diflerent  cantons.     Of  wortu  travtrHcRi    who    arrive    at   the 

n.^liitin}r  to  partiriilar|Kirtif  of  {Switzerland,  fiiuccs  in    the  post-coaches,  or 

i!ic  best  aru   Ebpl*;«  Description  of  the  ouii  cairiajn*^  liirc  the  horses  a 

.Moiintainceni     of     Switzerland     (Tuh^  riairirsi  wliicli  are  always  in  ri-ad 

IV.^ — lt!'03,    2    vols.),  and,    above    all,  ti.e  towns.    The  prices  at  whicl 

Travi^Ls  in  the  Demew*  Olicrland,  by  J.  and  iiuihs  arc  let,  an:  hipli.    Tht 

It.  Wvss  (Berne,  181(1,  2  vols.),  with  rx-  and  imdi^s  an?  so  u«-d  to  the  rt 

•'I'Hcirt  maps.    The  sKimc  region   is  de-  nirky  nmiiTitain  ruaiUs  tliat,  even 

.-rrilH-d  in  Voyage  pittortsipie^TObcrland,  brink  i>t'  a  tUrp  preciiiice,  tlin 

'^rrompaxne  at  yVotiees  historiquts  el  to-  f«Mls     liinisrlf    ptrfcctly     safi*. 

.jozraphiques  (Paris  and  Strasbunr,  lf^l2].  .^liouid  Im'  chosen,  however,  whii 

■'  *f  the  maps  of  all  Switzerland,  tliat  pnl>-  Ik  en  nsi'd  to  curr^',  and  not  to  draw 

.islutd  by  Keller  and  Sclieuemiann  (/li-  leiul  o\it  the  Oniis  the  Siinploi 

ri'-li,  1815 and ly  19)  is  partii^ularly  worthy  and,  siiifo  18 Ii^,  over  the  ^piii^N 

Iff  attention.     The  great  atlas)  of  WeL^  ruud  um  r  the  2-^inipkin  may  well 

"tnlxaces  only  a  jNirt  of  Switzerland.  For  jiannl  with  the  pmudest  workft  of 

the  ufloof  naturali:ft8,  we  mention  Manu-  r'lvui  Itoman:>.    (See  ^'ilpg^  Hoa 

ft  tTHerborurr  en  Suisse  el  en  Valais^  rr-  Over  the  other  MUinmiis,  no  one  c 

ftig^  selon  le  Systime  de  lAnni  (Winter-  ei,  rxrepi  on  tix>t,  or,  perhaps,  pai 

thur,  1811];  and  Precu  iTun   Voyage  bo-  way  on    hon«eback.      In   the   v; 

tanique  fad  en  1811  par  ViUars,  Lauih  et  Chauiouni,  laid  in  CiSriiidel'A  aid,  i 

.VestUr  (Pans,  1812). — For  travelling;  in  very   low   and   small   fonr-whrc 

Switzerland,  the  months  of  July,  Au^st  ri&^s,  whirh  an;  extriMnely  incon 

and  September  aflfonl  the  most  ciettled  It  is  j)oe(siblc  to  travel  in  thesie  a 

weather.     The  most  delightful  season  is  the  way,  alno,  over  the  ;;n;at  mom 

in  September,  and  often  even  in  October,  St.  Benianl.     On  account  of  t 

wlien  tlic  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  «len  changes  of  weather  an<l  the 

Neufchatel  and  Bienne,  and  the  charming  on  the  mountains,  it  is  neceiuar 

scenes  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  enchant  the  provided  with  warm  clothing.    T 

visitor.    The  beginning  of  summer,  and  eller,  on  exnirsious,  should  wear 

even  the  close  of  spring,  are  often  equally  luid  eu^y  dress,  with  lialf-lioots,  < 

tavorable.    The  Alpine  meadows,  which  is  still  better,  shoes  with  gaiters, ; 

are  then  decked  with  the  most  beautiful  tight  alxnit  tJie  feet  to  prevent  crra' 

and  rarest  flowers,  delight  the  eye,  and  ^'ttins;  in.     A   tnivcllvr  hhunld 

aflbnl  rich  stores  to  the  l>otanist     The  liiiiis<>|f  with  two  pairs  of  shot 

curious  atmospheric  phenomena,   wJiicli  stronir,  witli  thi(*k  hcvU  nnd  iar^v^ 

arc   fre<picntly    seen,    and    on    eleval»'d  nails,  to  Ik»  worn  ovor  s;niiy  iiaTtst*; 

mountains,  even  below  the  spectator,  at-  w«afln»r,  :i\u\  on  claciors  ;'antl  wi 

ford  a  new  nnd  suhlimo  spoctacle.     The  ones  f,)rtli<' sm</uiii  plain;*.     K\)n 

mild  wanntli,  and  the  Ion <(  days,  n^nder  tmvriltTs  (ii>.ipi«ri.vi>ni*thect«inint 

travelling,  at  this  fieriod,  poeuliarly  pl(>as-  f'tstciift!  to  tlii>  >ii<M>v.     Tln^  Alpir 

ant.     May,  howi'ver,  i:«  roninionly  rnon)  inv«^i:i«  il  l»y   I*ii\'"t,  arc  vrry  ^roo- 

b'*autiful  than  June,  wliicli  is  ofien  rniny.  soles  an*  :.t  kti^t  six  linrsin  ih 

Most  travellrrs  devotf  only  six  or  eijrfit  wii.'i  a  N;r»>ng  lust  plialilf  upp:T 

weeks  to  visitini;  Switzerland,  nnd  limit  t'ovrriji.ri!n'  wl.f-li'  tuot,  utul  witi 

themselves  to  the  most  interfstin;:  parL-*.  rriir,'  »ij"  1i\'i:Iht  ri-imr  aNmr  on 

With  n  proper  and  sysiematic  plan,  onv  liali' inci.f  ^  :i!)t)vi' :i.«'  s;i|i\  [•»  st>( 

•'.ni   travel  throu^rh   all    tin-    cantons    in  r»oi  l;-..rii  um;.- I)Iim\.     Larp*  st<M'l 

'JiP'eanila  half  months,  if  In*  pn>cf»<Mis  r:;t!ter  s -.-i  .\ .;,  wiiii  lii-iiilssonn  wli 

:M'Htly  on  foot,  and  n'niain«  in  every  |)Iacr  than  i'i'ir  iine-  wiile,  n-hie!i  rfsi 

"?ily  as  long  as  is  nern«<s.iiT  (o  \ie\v  all  il.<  trniu  i:<il  I'.p'r-- i'.-.l   pymtnid,  an 

.  tiiiiHities;    but,  owini;   to  lii*?   ti-<-i]uent  :  =1  iji  ili:-  >  I'ls  an  1  IumK  .-.h'mt  .s 

Iinnge^  i»f  weather,  h  U  ini;)o>;silil»  to  liie  tI»n:uT  and  live  in  tiie  latter, 

n-ckon  UjMm  thn.'e  weeks  in  Mieee--;ion  intervals  l>r?wern  t)ie  s»im1  naiN,  e 

dry  and  warm:  nsmneh  a*;  toMil-*enda\s,  nails  nn'  driven  in  >■)  that  the  hea< 

•■i;*nfon\  oMglii  to  b--  nHowid  out  <if  tlur  «':j«^  ai  f»th<  r.     \\  iiii  tliis  dnniole 

I'lpN'  and  »  half  inonili^  ti,'*  o'o^Tniitio!. ;  l,  -aw  shj»«'.  one  ina>  walk  siitely< 

■  ro.'fi  rain  orhtnrnis,     'I 'hen?  an;  no  i)rv)per  ii.-iK'-.l  '^nini:;',  over  ii?«»  am!  sinoot 

••\*m  pus: *  in  Swif.:er!aii  J,  though  pTsoi. ;  A  stcrf,  point: J  w::h  iron,  is iudispi 
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nn  iMMlliiir,  a  <tniw  hat  is  prefera-  cities  and  frequented  roads.  The  hotels, 
a  lUt  oiM.  A  cloak,  of  oiled  taffeta  in  towns  and  in  large  villages,  often  even 
d  Mnea,  to  keep  off  tberain,  is  very  in  the  rudest  Alpine  vales,  as  in  Lauter- 
■iflnt  aod  wann^and,  for  this  reason,  brunnen  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  are 
I  fWHeetioii  on  tlie  high  mountains  very  good.  In  Italian  Switzerland,  and 
BMremg  wind.  The  traveUer  should  generally  beyond  tlie  southern  chain,  it  is 
BBaflumelahirt,  the  best  protection  common  to  agree  upon  the  price  to  be 
I  mddon  colds,  light  woollen  pan-  paid  to  inn-keepers,  guides,  servantSi  and 
1^  and  a  jp^^at  coat  of  light  cloth ;  the  like,  beforehand ;  for  otherwise  a  per- 
eovarad  wsk  for  cheny  nrandy  to  son  is  very  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  The 
tfaa  tirad  limbs.  The  best  comes  expenses  for  one  who  makes  only  a  short 
Srinddwald.  To  the  minerak>gist,  stay  at  the  various  places,  are,  of  course, 
waa  of  thin  leather,  invented  by  greater  than  for  one  who  remains  longer. 
,  deuMPrci  to  be  recommended.  It  is  If  a  person  devotes  five  or  six  months  to 
freUftrone  to  travel  on  the  moun-  travelling  through  Switzerland,  in  a  car- 
lone^  IKMV  OD  the  other  hand,  in  com-  riage  or  on  horseback,  his  daily  expendi- 
riKhmon  than  three  or  four  personiL  ture  will  amount  to  twelve  or  sixteen 
Mof  the  scanty  accommodations  of  Swiss  francs  ;*  but  if  he  limits  himself 
na  in  the  small  places.  A  guide  to  six,  four  or  two  weeks,  his  expenses 
[  ahvaja  be  procured ;  and  veiy  in-  will  be  at  least  eighteen  firancs  a  day.  If 
nt  onea  are  easily  to  be  met  with,  he  travels  on  foot,  and  has  a  guide  who 
laiaon  ia  not  used  to  walking,  he  carries  his  luggage,  twelve  firuics  a  day 
I  begin  inth  short  journeys  eveiy  will  be  sufficient.  The  difference  in  the 
buC  walking  in  Switzerland,  even  standard  of  money  in  the  different  Swiss 
aahij  ia  not  so  difficult  as  is  com-  cantons  is  inconvenient,  particularly  since 

auppoiwd.    The  mountains  should  some  cantons  have  begun  to  refuse  to  ad- 

endedv  where  it  is  possible,  on  the  mit  the  money  of  others.    The  Manual 

m  aide.    The  best  aescent  is  on  the  of  Glutz-Blotzheim,   before  mentioned, 

I  dacUTitiea.    It  is  unsafe  to  travel  presents  a  useful  view  of  the  woith  of 

B  Ugh  nioimtains  in  spring  until  the  different  coins.     The  old  louis-dW 

he  avalanches  have  rolled  down  the  (twenty-four  livres  toiumobl  the  French 

After  a  long  and  violent  rain,  a  twenty  franc  piece,  the  Brabant,  Bavari- 

I  riioold  wait  two  days  before  trav-  an  and  W£utemberg  dollar,  and  French 

•  the  U^  vsJlevB  among  the  rocks,  five  franc  jMece,  are  in  most  general  cir- 

laaeea  are  Ihuile  to  Ml  from  the  culation.   The  reckoning  by  Swiss  francs 

at  aneh  seasonsL    In  snowy  vales  (sixteen  to  a  louis-d'or)  is  prettv  general. 

nong  the  glacien,  it  is  well  to  cover  In  tlie  hotels  they  reckon  much  oy  French 

96  with  a  green  or  dark  gauze.  Vol-  francs.    Any  one  who  intends  to  visit  all 

dkalib  diluted  with  water,  mitigates  the  cantons  can  proceed  in  the  fbllow- 

miiig  paina  in  the  ftoe,  caused  by  ing    order — either    through    Constance, 

aAa  ranection  of  the  8un*s  rays  from  Scnafifhausen,  Eglisau  and  Winterthur, 

fiaof  now  and  the  glaciers.    One  or  through  Lindau,  the  lake  of  Constance, 

I  naiw  trav^  over  the  glaciers  siler  Roschach  and  St.  Gall,  to  Zlirich  ^see 

h  ftU  of  now  (which  sometimes  Voyage  de  Zvaric  a  Zwricj  1818);    tnen 

OS  even  in  the  summer  montlis),  over  mount  Albis  to  Zug,  over  lake  Zuff 

daf^   at  mid-dav ;   fbr  a  travel-  to  Arth,  at  the  foot  of  the  Righi  (q.  v.),  of 

Ktben  veiy  easily  break  through  which  Fuessly  and  Keller  have  pubnsh- 

ana.    To  these  rules  the  travel-  ed  beautiful  sketches,  with  a  description 

add  such  as  his  own  expe-  by  J.  II.  Meyer  (Views  of  Mount  Kighi, 


^  augmt.    Many  circumstances  drawn  firom  nature,  ZCirich,  1809) ;  over 

10  mue  travelling  in  Switzer-  the  lake  to  Lucerne  (q.  v.),  wliich  Busin- 

cMMBisiTe  than  in  the  adjacent  j[cr  describes  in  his  guide— Lucerne  and 

Alt  few  of  the  cantons  pro-  its  Environs,  with  a  good  Map  of  the 

iia  aaeeHariea  of  life  in  sufficient  Lake  of  the  four  Forest-Towns  (Lucerne, 

tin  ftr  the  inhabitants.    In  many  1811).    The  traveUer  now  enters  on  the 

Ldie  pMok  are  oUiged  to  procure  route  over  the  mountains.    The  wav  leads 

gpom  a  oMnce ;  and  then  the  ex-  tlirough  Stanzstadt,  Stanz,  the  abbey  of 

aC  eonvejance  augments  die  mice.  Engelbun^,  and  over  the  Surenian  AJps ; 

MBtn  on  the  mountuns  and  m  re-  or  from  Stanz  through  Buochs,  over  the 

aSsya  are  aqMcially  subjected  to  lake  of  the  four  Forest-Towns,  Riitli, 

Jianciisl  lake,  and  are»  therefore,  •  a  Swiss  fnnc  is  about  tweatj-sevea  or  twwi- 

d  to  chHge  higher  thui  those  in  ty-eight  cents. 
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Toira  Chn^fcl  to  Altorf.      Tbence  you  ticwb  of  the  valley  of  Chamoun 

Itan  on   the  great  road  from    Gcnnan  travrllrr  does  not  return  from  CI 

Switzerluud  to  Italy,  in  three  daya,  to  Bel-  to  Geneva,  he  either  takca  a  diffic 

tinzonu.    Through  Uniem,  the  road  leads  thn>ugh  the  valley  of  Valor^ine,  i 

from  Altorf  to  DiHsoutiii,  and  tlic  adjacent  tlie  villaice  of  Trent,  or  the  T^ol  di 

i^nringHof  the  Rhine  ;  and  further  through  to  Martifrny,  at  the  loot  of  the  Oi 

TrouH  to  Coire,  where  a  traveller  who  nard.     Fn>ni  this  place,  one  mny 

wiHlieH  to  vitfit  Graubundicn  (tlie  Gd:»>n<S  the    ^^iinplon    road    to   the    Bo 

q.  V.)  8to|N.     Among  the  princi|MJ  cu-  L^ilands  (togoand  retum,Hix  orae 

ri<Hitii*s  of  the  (irisnnd  ure  the  valley  of  an?  necefwary),  or  over  St.  Brao 

f>mlp:«oli,  tiie    bridge  of  Solia,    which  tlie  Val  ile  liagnt*^  (wliere,  in  181 

is  the  lii^liost  in  Knrope,  the  Via  Mala,  to  the  fidl  of  the  glacier  Getn 

rlio  glaciers  of  the  Rhine,  tlie  valley  of  Maiivnii'in  bn>kc  through  its  bni 

Mb(occi>,  the  glacier  of  Bemina.     From  ppn^atl  fearful  devastation);   thei 

<N»ire,  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey  hospice  on  ^?t  Bernard,  and  back 

thniuffli  SennwaJd  to  Ap])euzell  and  Gais,  tigny,  which  requires  three  day!^ 

and  tlien  tJjn)ugh  Utznach  and  Kinsicd-  map  of  the  mountain  was  publ 

rln  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  visit  tir^tt  l^pie  (Paris  1800).    A  full  do 

tho  Imth  at  lYefl'ers  (q.  v.),  tlin)ugh  Panyx,  of  it  is  given  by  \V ibel  of  Bern 

l-«hii  and  Itlatt,  to  Gianjs,  and  thence  to  /'oyogr  PIttorestjue  d{pvis  hauMa 

Kinsiedelu,  from  which  hi*  rt*tums,  over  fpiUtti Mont  Htmarrf, omamcniedM 

Schweitz  and  the  ruins  of  (ioldan,  to  Lu-  teen  colorr  d  plates.     From  Marti 

cerne.    Then  he  goes  through  the  charm-  traveller  grus  thmugh  i?:.  Muuric* 

ing  Entlihuch,  or  over  the  liattle-field  of  Pissevnrhcor,  by  a  cinMiitous  wa 

Sempach,  through  Zoptingen,  Morgenthal,  well  rewanN  lilm  furliis  trouble, 

I  limielbniik,  Ilofwyl  (q.  v.),  to  B«'me.(q.  v.)  iSiiK  ii,  anil  along  the  ni'W  nm<i,  s 

I'rom  B<?nu',  the  truvt  Her  proceeds  over  ovtT  iii'mut  A*/ein«!az.  l<»  I5e\  (w! 

Thur,  in  four  to  ^•i.\  days  (including  the  nMnarkrible  >iiU  mines  mny  lie  st 

lime  oreupi;vl  in  n*tuniing  through  In-  thrn  tlin)Mg!i  Aiglv  iindClan-ns  t 

rerlakiii   and   Brient/),  to   the    beautiful  whence  tin;  t rave lier  may  pnxreei 

t)l)erland,toI^uti'rI>ruimcn,toStaublmch,  ter  to  (jencvn,  if  tie  does  not  wi^ 

over  thr  little  Sr'lH-ideck to Grindelvvald,nt  by  land  tlip>ii;;h  Lnusjuin.-*.     On 

the  f(K)t  of  the  Jnngfrau  (first  ascended  by  yiosite  ^!i(»n*  of  ihi'  hikr.  the  roa 

tiie  two  Meyers  in  Aarau,  IHll  and  \f*V2:  ilinni«;h  .Mj-ilK-ri'*  and  Kxian  to 

^^»e  Trarch  over  the   darters  of  lUrnty  then  tiiruu<:!i  <  )rlN\  adj.-.rt  ii:  :.>  tl 

Varan,   l"!'?),  iwA  of  die  Schri'ckhorn,  lifnl   vaM-y  of  tl.«-   Kac*  dti  Jonx 

anil  f>\<  r  tin*  gn*a:  .•^rh«M<kMk  to  Ila^^li'ii::!.  vaiiry  ••?'  K<;M;aini!:ntirr.iO  Vvi  nli 

i':  iin  Mrr/riiip  n.  th«' ehii-r  p!an»  in  the  an*!  uIoml' tIm*  l;-.k«'  t«i  Ntnti-h.'.n' 

\illcy,  those  wlio  have  not  irivelled  Wtnw  \vl:  iirc  a  v>':  iii;iv  he  ywA  !■»  tli 

Altorf  1. 1    llie    hospii'i;    of  ?^t.    Gothard  liHl'iiii-L' \  iil  !_«s  ri:an\  ilf*  Tom 

«  an  go  by  tlir  ii-w  roail  ilinmgh  the  Sns-  and    I.ori'  lin  lh«'  neii:hlH»riiiMK 

n  n  valli-y.     The  hc»(piee  on  the  Grinis<*l,  laii-T  h  t;i.'  r-wvi  d-.-  l)«uibs);  fnn 

.>r7  f«rt  high,  is  jKirtirnlarly  worthy  to  rhrit»i  ilin-irLii  iii«'nn»\  nr  AarlK-r 

Im»   virfili'd.      Thence    the   traveller  pri>-  I  wr.-  c;.  v.  .  m  r.r  uhiih  ris-s  tli 

\'*'i-t\^  to  ih'*  j:l.'ii-:«T<  of  tlie  Khone.  Froni  m  n^fi  ir,  j.iiMnl'nL'  Ircrn  ils  yw.ww 

Il'-m*-  lifg<irs  through  Murit'n  and  Avm-  vii  w  .f  :li-  \\  iiie  \allev  li.a:  «:i^ 


■ind  r^ixt'-,  or  (hruiigh  Ibinnrviile  and  ^^a-  :;.;-.  \\\  hr:.!.  i's  tr.xlto  BirrmannV 

!  nehr,  .o  Sen»./;  thi-uci  on  to  ('h::in«'ii-  t^lli  u'irtfv  c'l  JiaU  a  ljvn:ic,  t\ 

:ii,   at   tir'   f«:  t   of  M«':it    iJianc   (q.  \.\  ::ri' n  o'.i^ite  t<>  pa>'s  overth«- nviti 

.hii-li  r<  q.'.'in  s  thn-i*  days.     Ti:«r  j:laei.  r  thnniuii  I'iiiT"  l'rrtnis,an  ::nrient 

I  :' .Mont.-aivt  ri  and  \m  Fl»r!iIiTi',  f'p|io.<.ite  pi|i«  t.f  nil:,  forty  tWx  hi*;!*.     If 

(  I  it,  i-JTs*  ('onmii>nly  th*'  limit  in  tl.is  4li-  nirrs  to  visit  tlie   princi|Kd  ciirif 

ri'ction.     Th«'  In  st  ;:nides  an?  rJanpsun's  Swit/rrlancl  in  six  or  ei^hl  wee 

i.nd   IJonrrit's  worlis,  Pirti Vs    //m/rtnV",  !m«^i  to  p'.irsr.e  the  followin«r  c< 

:ii:r|  fi'oi:.-<cii:i!k*-*   disiriplion  (the  V^ihy  S'ha^niauwn,   Zurich,  Zug,  Kiu 

(  i' t'liiiinouni,  liaHe,   l>'l  1),  with  a  iiinj..  errne,  ^'(rh\vei!z,  Altorf  (p«:rlta|« 

Ilk  l6Vlj  Ix>ri  published  .^".>:att  beautiful  hospice  on  moun:  Gothani), Bern 
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to  Meliingen ;  from  Berne  to  Lau-  to    tlirir   swordir ;    thus    Cliarlcma^ic's 

Geneva;  tbencc  to  the  valley  of  sword  was  called  Jo^eun,  oiid  Orlando's 

11,  to   Chamoiini    or   Marti^ny  DurindaruL     Tiie  efiicacy  of  no  other 

(|iBilMni  aJong  the  Simplon  road  to  Do-  weapon  drpends  ho  much  upon  the  cour- 

nfenlBBolii,  or  to  the  hospire  on  mount  ago  and  pkill  of  the  individual.     It  is  the 

Bnmd),  isiid,  in  the  viray  liefore  mention-  }K)cticjd  n^pnrscntative  of  all  amis ;  and,  in 

fl^  tfarongh  Bex,  Vcvay,  Yvordun,  &c.,  to  the  middle  agc!4,the  word  degcn  (s^vord)  w&> 

In  two  or  three  weeks,  the  jR>llow-  used  in  Gennan  to  denote  a  worthy  man ; 


ta|  jMDney  may  he  made :  through  Basle,  later,  a  tenant,  hut  a  servant  of  a  dignified 

MiMttM dial,  Bkaine,  Solcuro,  Bcme,01)er-  character,  and  a  free  man.    In  this  sense, 

HofWyl,  Lucerne,  Righi,  Schweitz,  Otfried,  in  Itis  translation  of  the  Gospels, 

Albia,  Z&ricli,  Schaff'hausen,  Con-  calls  John  the  Ba])tist   Chrixti  Thegan. 

L     If  a  traveller  wishes  to  visit  pnr-  In  a  Ocnnan  poem  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

linkdnlr  French  Switzerland  and  th<;  ^a-  tiiry,  the  aj)ostle  Peter  is  called  Cptca  De- 

tvf  AlpB^  ho  can  perform  the  following  ^ren,  end  the  Jhrste  and  senat  of  all  apos- 

jwmej  m  about  twenty-five  days :  Schail-  ties.     T;^a7ie,  which  is  derived  from  the 

hkOKn,   Baden,  Aarau,  B<'nte,  Fribur^,  same  word,  is  also  an  Anglo-^oxon  titlt^ 

Viamrf  Bex,  St,  Maurice,  Martigny,  \ii\  <»f  honor  familiar  to  the  n*aders  of  Shak- 

da  Aignea,  Col  dc  Bolme,  Chanionni,  npeare.     i-nder  tiieemperoreof  Rome,no 

"             Latuanne,  Biennc,  Munstertiml,  mo.  was  allowed  to  wear  a  sword  except 

Since  Abcrly,  the  following  ar-  soldiers ;  hence  the  custom  ef  j)resenrinf,' 

have    distinguished  themselves  by  ibe  sword  on  investing  with  »  military 

I  of  acenes  in  S\\itzer]and  :    Kieter,  <Ii^'nity.      Trajan,  when  he  made  Sura 

KBlaSt^  HegL  Fuessly,  Keller,  Bimnani:,  Liriniiis  commander  of  his  guards,  put  u 

WeeSer,  and  the  twn  Loris. — See,  alsn,  ncked  sword   into   bis  bands,-  Avith  the 

Welzel^    Voyage   Pitlorcsque  mix   l^rs  avuhIs,  »'  Take  this,  and  use  it  for  me  if 

Mim  (Zfirich,  18*^,  containing  eighty-  I  rub;  well,  a^rainstnie  if  I  nile  ill.**    The 

fife  platea).  secular  infiollhicnt  ef  crown  vassals,  in 

Swivel:  a  email  piece  of  artillery,  car-  ib<!  nii«Idlc  a,Tes,  was  jierformed  hy  pre- 


of  htm  fsrotch,  whoso  lower  end  t«rnii-    e\<'ciitinn  an;  in  usr,  us  in  many  on  the 
Mtea  in  a  cylindrical  pivot  resting  in  tbt!    conrineiLt  of  Kun>}>e.    in  I'ngland,  the 


Mcketi  90  aa  to  support  the  Avcigbt  of  tbe  a.M;  i.^  u^rd,  and  only  in  casi^  of  high 

Bv  means  of  this  swivel  (ubiili  trciison.     As  noun  as  tbe  art  of  forging 

leto  the  piece  of  artillery)  and  ujctnl.r  was  invented,  arn)s  of  metal  were 

handle  on  its  cas<*Hbel,  the  gun  probably  made;  and  the  sv.'ord  mu»t  havit 

nmw  be  directed  by  hand  to  any  object. —  been  one  i  if  tbe  first,  as  tbe  club,  and  sim- 

sAd  0  **y*  a  strong  link  of  iron  used  in  iiar  weapons,  woidd  naturally  lead  to  it. 

aOoring^hains,  &c.,  which  fwrmits  the  Wooden  swonls  arc    found  at   pifsent 

faridka  or  cables  to  bo  turned  as  occasion  among  mni.y  ravage  tribes.    Some  histo- 

fmuK9*  rians  mention  Ik'tus,  king  of  Ass}T:a,  as 

eWoBO.    This  wen^ion,  piT»baMy  be-  the  inventor  of  tbe  sword.     'J'be  Greeks 

Cidaa  k  18  more  constantly  mnScd  about  ascrllK-d  tbe  invention,  according  to  I);o- 

Af  person  than  other  v.rap«".i:s,  «u<:!i  as  donis,  to  tbe  Cn'tiirs.    Frnm  tbe  Seri{;- 

tkaarfOWf'  spear,  &c.,  lias  at 'iniird  a  pe-  inivs  we  learn  that  swcn'.s  were  used  in 

cafar  oODDexion  with  tlu*  einM;n:s:aiices  tbe   earVn  st    iim(s    in   A>ia.      Abraham 

dftta  weai^r.    To  tliis  df;y,  ibe  snrren-  drew  bis  sword  to  racrifioe  bis  son  Isaac, 

dirafdieaword  denotes  submission,  and  Tbi-  knife  prolmbly  nrigin.itcd  fr)m  the 

dialnakhig  of  h  degrailatlon.     In  many  nword  by  degrees.    The  knife,  in  many 

eSMlriea^  it  has  become  tiie  emblem  of  countries,  as  in  ^;Miin,  is  still  a  formidable 

pdflW.     In  Germany,  tlr-*  s v.;  id  was  one  weapon.    Swords  were  probably  made  at 

sTAe  imperial  insignia,    in  '5'i::Ivcv,  the  first,*  like  other  weajions,  of  copper,  as 

nlta  IB  gilded  witli  tJic  swt.rd  of  <  Ksman  men  acquired  the  art  of  forging  this  metal 

m  Mccnamg  the  throne.     In   iinj'land,  sooner  than  any  other.    Tlie  heroes  of 

teaitOffdOT  stati*!  is  one  nf  tbe  ngalln,  antiquity  never  appear  without  the  sword. 

«d  the  "offering  of  the  sw<»rd"  one  cf  \Vbeih«^r  tbe  Greeks  wore  it  on  the  left  or 

dK  eefemoniea  3  ccnponation.   In  Fninee,  right  side  is  not  detennined  ;  but  the  Ro- 

d[^«#otfd  ia  also  tme  of  the  royal  insignia,  mans,  as  long  as  they  used  short  swonls, 

la  Iha  noddle  a^cs,  knights  gavr;  Lames  wore  them  Ugh  on  the  right  wde,  as  ap- 
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poara  from  the  basB-rcliefii  of  the  columns  nd.    The  female  approaches  the 

of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  at  Rome ;  and  m the  latterpartof sprinc or beginE 

Polybius  explicitly  states  this  &ct  in  his  summer,    llie  swonl-fisa  la  Ibund 

liistory  (vi,  21).     The  kinds  of  swords  most  all  seas, 

are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here.    The  Stbaeis  ;   an  ancient  GredL  c 

Htraight,  long  sword  was  used   by  the  Lower  Italy,  in  Lueania,  on  the  g 

Christians  of  the  West  in  the  middle  Tarentum.    It  is  supposed  to  hav€ 

ages,  while  the  Poles,  and  all  the  tribes  of  built  by  a  colomrot  Acheans  and 

^klavouic  orisin,  employed,  and  stiU  pre-  zenians,  about  790  B.  C.    The  8y1 

fer,  the  crooked  sword.    The  Saracens  were  celebrated  for  their  luxuiy  m 

also  liad  the  crooked  sword  at  that  time ;  luptuousness,  and  had  become  ene 

oihI  it  is  still  the  common  one  in  Ana.  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 

At  prnient,  Uglit  cavahy  in  Europe,  as  ness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great  f 

llussa^^  lanceni,  6lc^  wear  the  crooked  Becominj^  involved  in  a  war  with 

Hword,  while  tlie  straight,  long  sword  is  na,  the  city  of  Sybaris  brought  in 

the  wea{Km  of  the  heavy  cavalry.    The  fieki  900,000  men,  while  the  torcea 

latter  is,  generally  speaking,  a  better  and  former  amounted  to  but  100^000. 

ruom  truKtworthv  weanoo.    In  the  mid-  Crotonians,  however,  were  victorioi 

illt^  ages,  double- fiandea  swords  akm  were  totally  destroyed  Sybaris. — SjfhanU 

worn ;  and  in  books  on  tlie  art  of  fencing,  used  to  signiQr  an  effeminate  volupi 

this  branch  is  treated,  as  is  akm  the  art  of  Stcamooe.    This  term  was  giv 

flighting  with  the  dagger.    It  was  an  un-  the  ancients  to  a  species  of  fij^  Qk 

wiekly  woa|K>n,  ana  probably  originated  catmonu).    By  the  modems,  it  bapp 

lh>m  tlie  wearing  of  pbto  aniKMr.    The  a  European  species  of  maple  (oeer^ 

sword  of  the  executioners  is,  to  this  day,  plaiamuM) ;  and,  in  the  western  ps 

a  double-handed  one ;  but,  as  it  requires  the  U.  States,  to  the  Occkiental  pli 

coiwiderahks  skill  and  coolness,  it  has  been  button-wood.     (See    J^,    MofU^ 

<*xrliAUgiHl,   ill  iwigi  countries,  for   the  Ptme.) 

liimvv  axe.    Tlie  Iligliland  claymore,  a  Stcophaxt,  with   the  Atbeniai 

broactswortl  with  a  basket  hilt,  nas  been  man  who  denounced  ochen  on  a< 

iiUnMiuciHl  into  the  Ilighhind  reciments  of  violations  of  law,  or  kepc  wal 

in  the  llritisli  sen'ice.    Tlie  blade  of  a  their  doings  in  order   to    misrep 

swonl  is  divided  into  the  upper,  mkldle  them,  and  to  make  them  the  basis 

and  lower  imrt,  or  the  fwit^  muUU  and  accusation.    The  name  is  derived 

'foUUf.    Feiieiiig  with  the  small  sword  vvcw,  a  fig,  and  ^mm*,  I  discover,  an 

uiid  the  briHul  swtHtl  are  quite  difierent  originallv  applied  to  certain  peraone 

ntiK,    The  Amiier  is  of  a  much  nobler  gave  inrorroation  of  such  as,  contr 

rharaeter.      (S«h«    Gjfmnasfics,)      Some  the  Athenian  kws,  exported  figa. 

filaees,  as  TokHli\  Saragiism,  Ikunascut^  sequently,  every  fiise  accuser,  cIm 

<uv  {Nurticularlv  celebrated  for  fiue  sword  other  wnpfch,  who  strove  to  injure 

blades.  whether  by  legal  process  or  in  the  < 

i^woan-FisN    (xy&Mu);    a    cenus  of  of  ordinary  desding,  was  called  b^ 

fislitw,  remarkable  for  having  the  u|iper  name.     It'ww  in  .\thens  a  term  ot 

jaw  iirokuiged,  somewhat  in  tlie  form  of  irproach. 

tt  sHtird,  and  eoiirtitutiug  at  least  one  third  STPK!«nAH,  Thomas,  a  celebrated 

of  the  total  k^ugth.    It  is  placed  by  Cu-  lish  physician,  was  bom  in  Docael 

\  ier  in  the  same  fiunily  with  the  mack-  in  Km,  and,  in  l^tS,  took  the  deci 

en«L    Tlie  liody  is  ekmgated,  almost  dcv-  bachelor   of  medicine  at  Oxfbf£ 

titute  of  scales,  and  is  carinate  on  each  suheequenthr  commenced   practice 

side  at  the  base  of  the  tail    There  arp  no  ph\-sician  at  WestminAer,  and  sp 

|wt>per  teeth. — The  common  sword-fish  attained  great  reputation.    From  H 

(X  giarfiM*)  is  soniettmm  more  than  tweo-  1670  he  held  the  fine  place  in  his  p 

ty  feet  long,  the  beak  included.    It  swims  sion,  though  it  was  not  till  the  latta 

with  girater  swiftuew  than  almotc  any  of  h\»  career  that  he  became  a  lice 

iuliabifeuitiW' the  deep,  and  is  poiKiessedof  of  the  coUe<e.     Being  a  great  su 

wc  muscular  strength.    It  attacks,  and  from  the  gout,  he  was  unable,  in  ti 

generally'  puts  lo  flight,  the  smaller  cvca-  ter  part  of  his  life,  to  go  much 

ce«ius  aniniaK  notwithstanding  its  food  is  home ;  but  he  continued  to  benefit  si 

ii^aiaUy  vegetable.     Itsfleah  is  goodiand,  by  hb  writings  and  advice  till  nea 

in  some  countncw,  the  fishery  is  an  obiect  time  of  hi»  decease,  in  1699L    Docto 

of               ce    It  » taken  with  the  bar-  denham  s  improvements  form  an  c 

tears  the  net,  if  cntka-  the  birtory  of^medkine.    lie  Gxm,  a| 
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If  to  an  attentive  observation  of  tlic  iish.    Still,  it  is  neglected ;  and  the  popu- 

Enm   of   diseases,    founding    his  lation  is  only  450  or  500.     It  is  the  seat 

on  the  obvious  indications  of  na-  of  juKtirc  for  die  whole  island.    The  pub- 

nxher  than  on  pruvulrnt  tlicoricK,  lie  buildings  are  tlie  barracks,  government 

1  from  the  principles  of  chemistry  store,  commandant's  house.,  court  house, 

BHObematiosL     Febrile  disordera  at-  three  honsses  of  worsliip,  and  a  market 

bLi  especial  notice,  and,  in  1()()H,  he  house.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a 

led  to  the  public  the  re-suli  of  plrasant  surrounding  counti^'.    Sydney  is 

tiorts,  in  a  work  entitled  .Ve-  important,  at  present,  in  a  commercia] 

cvrandi  Febrts  propriis  Obscrva-  view,  princi}ially  on  account  of  its  esten- 

r  Mupcrstnictfij  which  was  re -print-  sivt*  coal  mines.    A  great  portion  of  the 

4i,mitb  cdditions,  under  the  title  of  Ob-  coal  exfiorted  from  this  island  has  been 

~me5  mMeaiere  circa  Morborum  ant-  derived  from  tliese  mines;  and  the  quan- 

Historinm  cf    Curatxonem    (1(>75].  tity  ex|)orted  from  tlie  island  in  1828  was 

li»  ])rincipal  works  are  Kpistoltt  10,000  chaldrons. 

nri^    dxirr^    I.  Dc  Morbis  epide-  Stdxet.    (See  Sidnty,) 

a  1675  ad  lt}80;  *2.  Ih  Luis  venc-  Sye.m:,  or  AssuA:v,orLssouAif;  atown 

«  HiMtoria  it  Curaiione  (16H0);  JDe  Po-  of  Upper  E«;}-pt,  on  the  east  side  of  the 

%f«cl  Hydrope  (KiCn'),  8vo.);  and  Pro-  Nile,  six  mdes  below  the  firet  cataract; 

««  inUgri  in   Morbis  fere    omnibus  Ion.  32°  55^  E. ;  lat.  il\°  ^  N.    It  is  the 

■iiiif;,  pTiIillshed  iKistliurnousIy.  most  southerly  town  of  Eg\-pt,  (bmiing 

ST]i!rE¥ ;  capital  of  the  Hritisli  colony  its  frontier  towanis  Nubia.    It  is  cele- 

4  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia ;  lat.  brated   in  the  annals  of  ancient  astron- 

fl*  15^  S. ;  Ion.  151®  hV  K. :  population,  omy,  for  the  attempt  made,  about  27(> 

AhK  12,CG0.     Svdney  is  situated  on  a  H.  C,  by  Eratosthenes  (q.  v.),  to  measure 

m^ca  the  soutli  side  of  l*ort  Jackson,  the  height  of  the  sun,  according  to  which 

6wi  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  Syene  was  said  to  lie  directly  under  the 

nntr  is  of  siitlirient  deptli  to  allow  ships  tropic.    A  well  was  formeil,  which  was 

tf  (he  largest  size  to  come  close  up  to  the  supposed  to  mark  the  precise  moment  o£ 

Port  Jarkson  is  one  of  the  fmest  the  summer  solstice,  by  the  image  of  the 

LasinB  in  the  world,  stretching  lii  sun   reflecte<l   in  it      But  according  to 

into  the   rountr}',  with  numerous  modem  ol)ser\'ations,  Syene  is  found  to  lie 

and  liayF.    The  anchornge  is  eve-  *T7'  f£i"  nortli  of  the  tro'pir.     In  the  Nile, 

"jmitere  excellent,  and  shijw  are  protrrt-  opposite  to  the  town,  is  the  island  of  Ele- 

«il  frwj  ev*  T\  wind.    The  streets  of  Syd-  phantina,  remurkahle  for  its  ancient  ruins 

»y  arc  I'uili  wiiboui  any  regular  plan,  and  quarries  of  stono.    There  are,  also, 

ad  the  v?wn  rovers  a  coiisideniMc  <'X-  some  ruins  at  Syene.     (St^e  Burckiiardt's 

*K"f  ZTfttind.     There  are  sevenil  banks,  .Vtiiia.) 

isiriciwi  iiL-^ifJtion,  t:clif:ols  for  the  poor,  Sye.nite.     (See  Sifnitc.) 

ad  «ever^  hit'Ir-r  wnninarivs.     Several  Sygambrians,  or  Sicambrians;  aOer- 

'«w?fBpcr>,   Mid    other  ]>crio(licu!s,  an;  man  tnlnr,  which  oreupird  the  countrj' on 

ii>  l^tjLsbi'd  at  Sydney.     The  value  of  tlio  Rhine,  from  Kmnierieh  southwards, 

>  !rT.;-..rr*.  in  I-'J:^,  wsis  JCiTOXOO  ;  that  to  the  Si<'ir,  an^l  on  tli«'  LipfW  eastwardiy, 

r '■q^.ir!*  .iUiut  hiilfa?  inueli,  hut  rapid-  to  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Bnirteri.     After 

"  airTva«:ni'.      In  IrS."*,  there  IHonjred  to  tlie   vietories  of  (jemianirus  ((|.  v.)  we 

'^dvn-  thirty-f  jur  vessel  of  the  burthen  hear  nothing  of  llieni  l«)r  some  time;  but 

*^lij  tr-ni     The  whale  and  sea  tishe-  when  the  Uomans,  hy  the  eoinniajul  of 

v<  tr*^  citrri' <1  r.u  fnini  here  with  sue-  Clundius,  withdn-w  to  the  west  Imnk  of 

-^     T^x'C  ,\\w  Soiiih  lynlts.)  the   Rhine,    the    Syfoinihri    re-oceupied 

''rsTtv  :  fi  free  \wn  in  the  « astern  pnrt  their  lorn ler  scats,  ami,  at  a  later  iK-riod, 

'ic  L-;^nd  <'f  C'apc  Hn-fon,  on  a  hay,  forniod  one  of  the  jrnat  eonfederary  of 

ny-h  tff  s«iiiif'liiiies  ealled  N;.a7/i>/i  liirrr^  \r\hrs   wlio  took  the  common  name  of 

^  r^triitTiiiii  s  DarlmovJh  Ilrrbnr,     The  IVar.ks.     (r^ee  Gtrmamj,  History  of,  and 

c»'  «»f  the  harlKjr  is  ahowt  two  miles  Fnmk^.) 


^jl:    TIiC  !iarb<irii>;rlf  is\eiv  larprei.nd         r^^i.L^.     {r^vo  SuUa.) 
•»':  prnti-ctt'd.     Th.*  town  s:an(I>  at  the        Hillabic  Alphabf.t.    (See  •%//o5/«.) 
*id  oi'  the  hartwr.in  a  veiy  plensiint  sit-         Syllable  (Irom  the  Grt»ek  ev\Xaft/:,  lii- 

otML,  and  s«'«.ius  to  enj<»v  great  local  ad-  i-rally  comprehension,  or  collection)  is  the 

•KitAE*-!*  0.4  a  commercial  place.     There  h'SLsinalin-ul  division  of  an  icuiate<l  speech, 

«•  niin«"  of  sroofl  coal  on  tlie  westiini  or,  in  other  wonls,  syllables  are  the  nat- 

<4t  (A'  the  liarUir,  and  the  place  is  ad-  ural  elements  of  speech.    Men  have  gone 

sinblr  eiinated  for  trade  in  lumber  and  farther,  and,  m  most  languages  at  least. 
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have  divided  syllaUee  again  into  letters ;  is  the  principal  part,  it  hence  anea  that 

bvt  the  circumatance  that  the  conaonants  though  the  propoeition  and  aaumpcion 

cannoc  he  pronounced  without  the  aid  of  liave  each  its  aubject  and  attribiMa»  jei 

vowels  (hence  their  name),  or  as  syllablea,  the  subject  and  attribute  of  aajUopni 

shows  the  natural  division  of  words  into  are  pn>perly  underMood  of  the  coiehi- 

syllables.    We  may  then  say,  with  Ade-  sion.    In  the  constitution  of  a  aylloam 

5,  a  syllable  is  a  sound  produced  by  a  we  may  consider  the  matter  and  the  Ann 

e  opening  or  closing  of  the  mouth,  of  iL    The  matter  is  three  propoaf^" 

conaequently,  consists  of  one  vowel  made  up  of  three  ideas,  or  terns, 

or  diphthong,  or  of  either  together  with  ously  jomed,  and  caUed  the  w^qfor^  i  ^ 

one  or  more  consonants.    This  definition  and  middle.    The  following  piupuailioa, 

has  some  lew  exceptions,  according  to  for  instance,  forms  a  syllogMn  i^JSiwmj 

the  artificial  divisions  of  some  lancuages :  animal  lives ;  man  is  an  animal ;  theraAie 

in  ffeneral  it  is  perfectly  correct   A  vowel  man  lives.    The  predicate  of  the  coneht- 

is  always  necessarv  for  a  syllable,  though  sion  is  called  the  mqjor  fersi,  becauaa  k  m 

it  may  not  always  be  written,  nor  even  be  generally  of  larger  extent  than  the  aMHr 

supposed,  by  particular  nations,  to  exist  (enn,  or  subject    The  major  and  miaor 

It  IS  evident  tiiat  it  would  be  impoarible  terms  are  called  the  ad^neaiet.    The  ~  *'* 

to  pronounce  such  a  word  as  Srhy  the  na-  die  term,  or  medkany  is  the  third  id 

tive  name  for  Servia,  without  supplying  disposed  in  two  propositioiitf  as  to 

some  vowel  sound.    Svllabic  alphabets  the  connexion  between  the  major  and  the 

are  such  as  have  signs  lor  all  the  t^llables  minor  term  in  the  conclusioo ;  when 

composing  the  Jan^aae,  and  for  the  syl-  middle  term  is  sometimes  called  the 

UhlsB  onlv.    Such  is  the  Cherokee  alpha-  meirf.    The  proposition  which 

bet,  which  has  eighty-five  signs,  or  char-  the  predicate  of  tne  conclusion,  c 

acters,  for  its  elementary  er^llables,  and  with  the  middle  term,  is  usually  ealM  the 

which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  arti-  iii^Vjm>pofftHon:  that  which  coniiecli  the 

de  hidian  Language$f  appendix  to  vol-  middle  term  with  the  subject  of  the  eoa- 

ume  vL  elusion  ia  called  tibe  wtwor  piitpoiiHQm,    Ib 

Syllabub  ;  a  kind  of  drink,  ordinarily  a  recular  8vllogism,the  nugor  pfopoailkMi 

made  of  white  wine    and   sugar,  into  is  puced  nret,  the  minor  second,  and  the 

which  some  new  milk  is  thrown  by  a  conclusion  last  Syllogismaarei" 


syringe.  with  r^jard  to  the  question  to  be  piofed, 

Stllooism  (wWovuiif),  in  logic ;  an  ar-  into  universal  afilrmative,  universal  nen- 

gument  or  form  or  reasoning,  consisting  tive,  particular  afiirmative  and  inrticiutf 

of  three  propositions,  having  this  proper-  necative,  and  with  reelect  to  their  natve 

tv,  that  the  conclusion  necessarilv  follows  and  composition,  into  single  and  eon- 

irom  the  two  premises,  so  that  if  the  first  pound.    Single  syllogisms  may  be  ^Bvided 

and  second  profKieitions  be  granted,  the  into  simple,  complex    and  coiyimetive. 

conclusion  must  bo  also  granted.    If  tlie  Simple,    or   categorical  syUogisma,   are 

premises  be  only  fuxibable,  or  continffent,  made  up  of  three  plain,  single  or  caMor- 

the  syllogism  is  said  to  be  diaUeUeiu;  if  ical  propositions,  in  which  the  miSdle 

they  be  certain,  apodicHcal ;  if  false,  un-  term   is  ei'idently  and  regularly  joi     ' 

cler  an  ajipearance  of  truth,  sophistical^  or  with  one  part  of  the  question  in  the  i 

paralogtslical.    As  often  as  tlie  miud  ot>-  jor,  and  with  the  other  in  the      * 

Hcri'cs  any  two  notions  to  agree  with  a  thinl,  whence   follows  a  plain,  single 

which  is  done  in  two  profiositions,  it  im-  sion.     A  complex  syiloinsm  ia  that  in 

mediately  concludes  that  they  agree  with  which  the  whole  middle  term  ia  not  cob- 

earh  other ;  or,  if  it  finds  that  one  of  them  nortcd  with  the  wliole  subject,  or  the 

agrees,  and  the  other  disagrees,  which  is  whole  predicate,  iu  two  distinct  piopo«- 

likewise  done  in  two  propositions,  it  iinnie-  tions,  Init  is  intenningled,  and  oorapaied 

(liately  pronounces  that  they  disoptn;  with  with  them  by  parts,  thus : — The  sun  ia  a 

(rach  other ;  and  such  is  a  syllogism.    Of  senseless  l>eiiig ;  the  Persians  worshippad 

the  three  propositions  of  whirli  a  syllo-  the   sun ;    therefore  the    Pereians  wer- 

gisin  cons'iMtK,  \Uc  first  is,  by  way  of  emi-  shipped  a  senseless  being.    Co^piiictivr 

nence,  called  the  propasiHon^  as  being  the  syllogisms  are  those  in  which  one  of  thr 

l>asis  of  the  argument ;  the  second,  the  premises — viz.    the  major — hM   dirtind 

otmsiptfioii,  as  being  assumed  to  assist  in  parts  joined  by  a  conjunction  or  aonie  andi 

iufemnff  the  third;  and  both,  the  jprem-  particle  of  speech.   Compound  syllogiHW 

t>ft,  as  being  antecedent  to  it  The  nrst  is  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  aingle  cm^ 

«*alled  the  nM9or,  the  second  the  minor,  the  and  may  be  resolved  into  them.    TV 

third  tlie  condusiom.    As  the  conclusion  chief  kinds  are  the  fpicUreaia, 
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and  9oriia,     A  syHoginn  erery  natural  phenomenon  was  rpgarded 

In  wUch  one  of  the  pfemiaea  is  sup-  as  divine.  The  priests,  who  had  advanced 

pKHBcly  but  ao  as  to  be  understood,  is  in  intelligence  b^ond  the  great  body  of 

caBad  an  enflyaieiiie.  the  |>eoplc,  when  they  attempted  to  com- 

SrxiTUTEE  II,  whoae  true  name  was  municate  such  ideas  of  the  Deity  as  the 

Goriiert,  wm  born  of  an  obscure  fiunily  people  did  not  find  directly  ui  nature,  or 

in  Anrergne,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  were  oblig- 

tkn  mmiBiifiy  of  Sl  Gerard,  in  Aurillac.  ed  to  use  images  to  make  themselves  un- 

Aflar  Iqring  a  foundation  for  all  the  sci-  derstood.      Tliese  images  were  in  |Nut 

cneoB  euhmied  in  that  age,  he  travelled  verbal,  in  part  addressed  immediately  to 

into  Spam  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctoni,  the  senses.     But,  however  strikin^y  a 

and,  as  length,  became  so  distinguished,  symbol  may  embody  an  idea,  it  is  always 

fbm  he  waa  appunted  by  Hu|£  Capet  attended  with  some  uncertainty  and  lia- 

to  h»  Bon  Robert.    Otho  III,  bility  to  various  interpreuitions.    The  at- 

r,  who  had  also  been  his  pupil,  tribute  (q.  v.)  differs  from  tlie  symbol  in 

id  upon  him  the  archbishopric  of  tliis  cirrumstance,  tliat  the  tbrmer  is  only 

BmnniL:  and  on  the  death  of  Gregory  a  peculiar  sign,  added  to  an  image  for  the 

V,  in  flBOl,  procured  his  election  to  tlie  sake  of  more  perfect  repref«entation ;  the 

papacj,  ifdwo  he  took  the  name  of  Syl-  latter  is  independent  and  inte)ligil>le  of 

vetler.    He  acted  with  great  vigor  in  this  itself:  ail  attributes  are  symbols,  but  all 

eafncilgr,  and  maintained  the  power  of  symbols  are  not  attributcn.    Though  at- 

the  efauvch  with  a  hi^i  hand.    He  was  tributes  ore  used  to  express  not  only  moral 

a  promoter  of  learning,  and  a  conceptions,  but  also  actions  and  histori- 

in  various  brandies  of  science  ral  facts,  they  still  remain  a  kind  of  s>'m- 

He  expended  large  sums  in  the  bols,  expressive  of  the  spirit  and  ceseii- 

of  books ;  composed  a  number  tial  character  of  tlie  action  or  fact.    Alle- 

j  particularly  on  arithmetic  and  gory  (q.  v.)  always  has  an  artificial,  lalmr- 

;  and  with  his  own  hands  made  ed  character:  tlie  symbol  ought  to  be  ii 

a  globe,  and  an  astrolabe.    A  natural  expression  of  on  idea.    It  is  not 

of  hia  letters,  on  various  subjects,  necessary  that  the  symbol  sliould  comiily 

primed  at  Paris  in  1611 ;  but  the  with  tlie  rules  of  art,  and  be  beautiful  in 

complete  collection  has  been  given  itself;  the  chief  thing  required  is,  that 

hf  Db  Cbeane.    He  died  in  1003.  it  should  octually   designate  ideas  in  a 

gWitiDa,  iGneaa.    (See  Piccolamini.)  lively  manner.    Thus  the  foniis  in  Indian 

noxi  (in  Gredt  n^^Xf^ ;  Latui,  sum-  and  other  mythologies,  often  strange,  and 

;  flom  npfiaXXttVf  to  sus|)ect,  divine,  sometimes  even  disgusting,  are  not  less 

ue);  a  word  of  various  mean-  genuine  symbols,  tlian  tiie  harmonious 

with  the  ancients,  who  used  it  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Greeks.    In  a 

a  sign,  a  mark,  watchwonl,  si^-  narrower  sense,  however,  the  images  and 

atoisent  aw-ring,  &c.    Its  meaning  is  conceptions  of  Greek  mytholo^  and  art 

nam  various  in  modem  times.    Sym-  have  lieen  called,  in  modem  times,  sym- 

kd  u  generally  used  as  synonymous  witli  bolical,  and  contradistinguished  to  the  al- 

"    .     b  is  not  confiiied,  liowcvcr,  to  Ipgorical.    In  this  cose,  «vm6ofcca/  meaas 

figuica,  but  embraces  ever}'  reprp-  chiefly   tlic    perfect   em  bodying  of  the 

of  an  idea  by  an  iinajgc,  whether  spiritual  ui  a  Ibmi  entirely  appropriate  tn 

ia  presented  immediately  to  the  the  idea.  The  symbol  relates  {mrtirularly 

or   merely  brought   before  the  to  the  highest  ideas — those  of  a  religious 

words.    Men,  in  the  infancy  of  character.    The  idea  may  be  more  or  l»is 

were    incapable    of    abstract  perfectly  apprehended,  so  that  the  sainr 

and  could  convey  truths  only  by  s}'mbol  may  convey  very  difierent  notions 

of  aenaible  images.    In  fiict,  man  to  different  nersons.     Thus  wo  find  tho 

timea  lias  a  strong  propensity  to  same  s}'mbols  which  were  presented  to 

dioughtB  and  feelings  in  images,  to  the  peo()le  in  tlie  rude  forms  of  ancient 

faam more  striking  and  living; and,  heathenism,  and  which   the  people  but 

B  early  periods  of  our  race,  when  imperieotly  understood,  preserved  also  in 

fived  in  intimate  communion  with  the  most  elevated  systems  of  philosophi- 

he  readily  found,  in  natural  oh-  cal  religion,  with  their  meaning  fully  un- 

DS  awl  imajgea  for  the  expression  veiled.    The  initiated  fully  understood  the 

tmtltf;  Eleven  his  conceptions  symbol;  the  people,   who  had  |)erha]x; 

Daily  were  derived  direcdy  from  lost  its  original  signification,  required  to 

I  aijeUa      Every  thing  in  nature  have  it  explained  to  them.    The  more  a 

an  image  and   sign  of^  the  Dcit}* ;  religion  is  confined  within  the  limits  oi* 
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ih»  vmiliUiworlii.ilioiiioro  irniiKHlintolvits  loarhora  i nuv  even  hnvo  fvAi  t}ieni5clvfa* 

ilortriiK's  nnMii'riviHi  fnmi  ihiMiliciioiiiiMKi  railed  iii)rin  to  sliow  Uint  tlioy  alsfi  hai! 

nfnatiins  till*  rirJHT  is  it  iiiHyi)i<H>!s;  whilst  llirir  HvinhoK  wlini  tin'  iK:rsoiis  iiiiiiatud 

a  n?vr.'iliMl  rdi^inn,  whose  doetriii(>fl  are  iiitu  tlici  heathen  ii>ysteni.*!4  often  boldly 

:uliin*SM*d   iiiftn^  dimeily  to  lh<'  iiitrlleer.  opncHud  thc^lr  doetriiies  to  thos<*  of  thi^ 

xtricl    rniitahi  id(.'as   U'yoiid  the  oin'le  of  Chrisiiuns,  uihI  pointed  to  their  my rteri- 

ihe.  pheiHuneim  of  nutun\  will  Imtoiiu'  oiis  8ynil>olH  ils  iiieaiis  ot*  di>tiiirtion  ami 

iu'eesMiirily  p(H>nT  in  sytnhnls,  and  rieher  SHnetilieutinn.     The  (Mi risti.in!!  nl>o  treat- 

ill  dislinet  notions.     l*a;^:iniMn,  the iv lore,  <.d  their  HvnilMiIie  doctrines  nzid  rites  ai* 

ulMMinds  HI)  iniirh  more  in  sviiiIhiIs  than  sinieiilyhi<r  rites,  r  on  stir  mini:;  si^ns  ot'rec- 

JnilaiMii  and  Christ ianity.     Sy:iilxi!s  nn?  f>£:idtion  and    nieuns    ot'  union    nnionj; 

also  the  Hi:;ns  ihronifh   whieh  th-^  Di'itv  tin*  ineni})i'rM  oi'  t!H*ir    eoiiininnitv,  auii 

i-i  U'lieved  to  n-veal  his  will,  or  unveil  He|)uruiinir  ihein  thm)  The  wjiole  ot'])af!An- 

tiitiiriiy,  or   niruiil'^'l  his  |Hiwrr.      Such  ism  an<l  ,hidai>ui.    Thry  then-ton?  rnllvil 

Ki;;nM  niiiy   he  partienhir  dis])!;iys  of  the  the  sacninienrs  a'rmhoh,  lis  \i>ih!<.'    i'l^un 

p-iwen  of  nritiin%  <>r   v(.:(*.-s,  firophetir  of  an  invi.-sihie  Kdvritinn ;  and  iit^t  onl\ 

v.ordH,  nnd  i»nir|i-*i.       The  word  .*i/mhi}!  sijnis,  hut,  pmprrly  s]>eakin'r,   pled ;»:::» ot' 

.'in her  n-rcived  n  piirtirular  ;ippliention  this  salvatioi*.  and  of  the  divine  prinii^i* 

in  till?  (tret-k    inysterits,  whieh  elotiied  antl  ^raee.     fn   litis  sensr^  haptixni  utxi 

tlirir  inyHterions  dortrin«'S  in  syinhiils  and  the  IionPs  sii|)jkt,  n^  iho  proper  iam- 

iiui\iiiiri,  not   only  in  order  to  veil  them  m*'iits,  anM*a) led  .f.yrriW.^,  yi*t always  witli 

iioiii  fhf  iiniiiiti.'ited,  hut  iit'o  to  pR'^^'Ht  us:inetityinrr  epiMiet :  t>(>nisoanMlie  walo' 

thrill  ill  die  iniri:iit'd  in  the  most  expres-  ot*  the  t'oimr,  iiTid   the  hrend   and   wine. 

^■i\^•  iiiirifji's.     Ami,  n-;  die  initiated  rvn;:-  iSymhuJs,  iirriiirr,  an"*  all  ChrisTiin  ritr^, 

Mirtril  eiieh  ulhi-r    hy   mj^iis  and  words,  all  exenri'-'-'s  «  f  v,-orshi]%  os  l;ir  us  they 

whieh  wrre  |ii*enlinrto  the  mystorie.-a,  and  an*  considen'd  m-ees^jiry  rxprj"><:ions  of' 

tin>iippiis<Ml  tin*  liiiowlt'tljre  ot  their  mean-  the  ideas  (h'««iLn]at»*d  hy  them.   TLi-  sarra- 

inr,  Hiieh  sii,'ns  were  ealleil  also  sifmhols.  ments  and  rii<;»  r.rr  ai<i>symbidi  in  ihf 

Mill  iw  the  iisf  of  sueh  sijrns  n^'alled  alsr>  t^  -use   of  j-i-rns  nf  di>>tiiir:ir)n  ;    hei-ans'* 

;lie  Kien'd  tihliirat ion  entered  into  a(  the  e\ cry  one  win >  pai-rnkes  in  ih>'ni,  show- 

lime  of  initiation,  parlieularly  that  of  ^!i-  therehy  (!i;it  h--  1m'Ii»:iv^  to  the  ('hiis'i.'u. 

h*nee,  {ind  of  liviiiiT  in  a  manner  eom*-  eoiniiiiniity  ;  imd  <'veii  i\i:*  men*  f\j\i\  of 

"poridinptothe  doetrines  of  the  mysterit's,  t!e*  s:u*r:i!neiiis  was  ori.«i::ia!ly  ]'n»hihi!e.' 

ihen'fon'  a  s.ien»d  (jhli^at:on,a  vow,  miifie  to  die  niilinii;]/!*-!.     Tli<  -  •  sv  m'^ils  iiii:«: 

lo  (i(hI,  a  lell«»w  man,  i«r  a  >orirly,  v.i's  l»i>  di-  'iii.TMis'ii  ;l  iVctn  ll:.*  l-'j}-  \  •'o  vi.:':  .1 

eallfil  c  fi.^i>..r.  whieli  term  is  al':>  applii*<l  \i/.    lln*    pirs>n:\   rites,  ^^  r.,   »;i' :!re   Oii; 

{II  till'  oath  of  soldiers,  and  tn  \\ut  wateh-  Te-i-sMU'm,  w  liirh  pri'li^'ijn'il  wliat  i««  i»!.; 

wiinl  i»r  siirn  hy  uhieh  ilio-e  i»ii  thes.iiiK*  i'l  ilii*  .\«'W.     ( 'ertnin  .-irus  nf  t!-'  ("hr:-- 

•  id'"  rreo«.'nisi'd  cneh  nihcr,  cr  eoinmiiiii-  tinn  ehim'h  ;;ri'  *^\  !:il""!-*   in   li.e   pn^rvr 
cttti'd  soiii'-thiir:  111  fine  anotlKM' in  a  u'ly  sen-!:*  rl*  t'ji-  \.:'rd:    v<  ih.*  >i','n  nf  r? 
iiiiiiilelliirihle    t«»    ihi*    ein'iny.       t\f/t:iln>l  en  is-;,  :ir,d    iIi"    Vii'/in    v.  eh    |Ii»*   Chiii-. 
•litii  Hi,'.'tiifii"il  a  ti»k«!i,    hy    whii'h  llm-i'  Hesii!'- tfii'-.i»,  tl  in* ;:  re  :'■■«,<  ;7i/>'..'T>  a.7r- 
•vho  liml   jirivi'ii  a!iil   n-n-ived   lH>*-)»lt:iMf'  hrt-  ",  !»y  wl'ieh  arli.  n  i'is:inL'ni>h  :!»»■  \r 

«  fiii-ri:iiniii"nl  nNNi^rnlm-ij  carh  oiIht  t.t  a  rinns  r\;;i;':t'i;:.t>,  saii.is,  a jmv- ]!♦".;,  \-r..  i 

iiiiiiH-iiiiii',nruhleli  w;i<  <;i\ena-<a  pled;rr*  tliiir  nrr-.  nj'-tii  •.:»•.  c.  v.'i-i  MatTlieiv  !• 

•  ■f  iiiiv  eiiolraei  nr  oliji^niinn.  al\\;;\«-  ailii.   1  ih"  iMvn.  !«»  Al.-.rk  ill-.*  liev. 

/7iri.v/i'</ii  .S'i/;ij'iij/;.    The  variiiiis  mt-an-  to    Liil.i' dn' i\,  !»  .'■  »'.!i   ;!:  *  (  :«i:l« — l*i- 

I'l/'i  «it' ill"  wnnl  .vy.rjW,  ell  i»ri.':in:ilin;j  lour   rr:V'!':r.-     v.  isii-'i    a;'|».  ::i'l    i:i    ili 

ii'toi  iiiii-  inor,  lAi'^tril  alri-ad\,  11*^  \M' have  vi>iiin  uf    1!/.  Iviil.     TIi-   n.'.rm*    i.i' .•^;r' 

I   •  fi.  Inliir«'   fill"  Clir:  ti:in  rra,  imd  iiatii-  fni!,t  i?  al<.»  ::iM'n,  in  il.  •  < 'I;'!^T:an  eh^ir.*! . 

iiilly  flioihl  ilii-ir  fi)iphi'ariiMi  in  ihi'  Chris-  In  ihi "'  d»ic:ilii'   .  rxpn--.--  il  ir;  v.'nirt  tir 

I  mil  f-|iiiii-|i.    ThiM-  V.  ;i^  iiln-mly  a  s.ieri'd  nni!a*.   \vi.;.*l!   ap'    arki;-«wli'i!'/i-(I    l»v  n"' 

iiii-diiifi,"  riminr'ii'd   \\  I'll  die  wnnl  ;   aiul  < 'liri<iians  :     tii  r.-fcre     !n     \ln*    eoid'fi- 

<ipp<i-.id  III  pji^'ruii- III  M-.  ihr  lirNl   ('liri'*-  simi*.,  s-i  eal!,i!,  ^\hieh  r<Mi!'iiii  thr*  essi'n- 

rmiif   iMii',   iiiiij   ii\r|-i«    III    n-iTive  aip.  lial    j;i»",*ifs  *  {'  iii;»   Iii-iii-t' of  die    \nrieii 

ihiiit'  III   ii    iiiin  ill'  II   I  liiin-h.  Ml  a  wnnl  si'ei*.     'I'Ij-'   ISnly  Seripttip's  remr.in  ih- 

•  ■i  I'm  i-h.iiiii-f   r   \*.  mil'!   n -i    a|>pivir  nh-  tnif  lo:nii!;:tIi)ii  (•!' iM'Ji   :'nd    the   nile  r? 
|i  I  iinfiiihji-  In  ihi-iii.     Iii'-Mli-'-,  llir  aii\iiHi:j  the  ti:!llif>i!  :  lull  tlie  svni!in|ii<  er>nfessioi:<- 
t-  iir  i»f  I  viiy  iluiiv  f.  Iii.'h  •.i\nriMl  nf  pa-  are  iiiT''!iil.Nl  to  L'lve  a  sInHt  skiteh  ofih. 
,!iiiii 'III.  hud  iih--rii{v  i''ih  'ih  rntily  diiiiiM<  tipiiiintiN  ri*  n!)  ilm   iin'inhtT'^  nf  e.ieh  n^ 
*■              'leii    ihi-    wnnl    .ti/wi'i".'     iN'i'niiie  liiri'H! '  si-r!  r. -pretin::  llie  truth**  to  l»o  ac 

oii|.»    • 'hreliaf.i'.       i*hris!iiui  knowh  hji'dastliei'^'Uitialdi'CtrinrsofdTf* 
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d  to  prevent  arbicnuy  intcrpieta-  causes  laugbinp: ;  and  some  ph^'siologists 

of  it.    Sjrmbols,  in  this  sense,  are  have  even  called  the  change  of  voice  at 

a  upon  an  equal  footing  wiili  the  tlie  age  of  puberty,  and  the  increased  se- 

;  but  because,  according  to  the  opin-  cretious  of  the  liver,  the  salivary  gkuids, 

c^tbe  eect,  the/  contain  tlie  sense  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  coats  of  the  stom- 

*«™*p«wy  one  must  profess  his  be-  ach  at  the  time  of  digesiion,  a  sympa- 

wrm  Ibenit  who  wishes  to  bo  acknowl-  thetic  action.    But  the  effect  of  sympathy 

ei^BBd  as  m  member  of  the  particular  de-  is  much  more  often  observed  in  diseases. 

■WwiMifion.     (For  the  symbolic   bookis  There  is  hardly  one  in  which  some  phe- 

MO  0«e^)  nomena  are  not  to  l)e  explained  by  sym- 

Stkboucaz.  Books.    (Sec  Creeds.)  pathy.    Stmpcdhy  is  further  used  to  ex- 

Stmbolics  ;  the  science  which  treats  press  the  influence  of  the  state  of  one  in- 

ofAe  ■ymbolB  of  the  various  religions,  dividual  ujron  another,  e.  g.  tlie  tickling 

Itticiikriy  of  the  ancient  religions,  found-  in  the  throat,  caused  by  the  cough  of  an- 

cd  QD  tbe  maiiiiestations  of  the  Deity  in  otlier  person ;  or  tlio  yawning  produced 

dw  phenomena  of  nature,  or  whose  doc-  by  seeing   another   yawn  ;    or  the  sor- 

irinefl  an  given  in  symbols  taken  from  row  produced  by  wimcssing   his  griefl 

unml  objects    (See  the  articles  Symbol,  The  effects  of  animal  magnetism  (q.  v.) 

md  Gmlzer,  Ckorgt  Drederie.)  are  also  ascrit>ed  to  sympatliy,  and  those 

SiMPATHETic    Cures  ;   pretended  or  v/hich  the  sight  of  some  animals  is  said 

nal  eumy  not  by  means  of  physic,  but  to  have  upon  some  men. 
of  the  ncnt  powers  of  bodies,  which  do        Symphony  (from  the  Greek  cvftiuvta  ; 

M  naeflMarily  come  into  direct  contact  in  Italian,  sinfonia).  The  word  symphony, 

vkh  the  patient,  but  have  a  mysterious  in  the  ancient  music,  signifies  tlie  union  of 

■AHDce  on  his  condition.  The  operation  sounds  which  forms  a  concert.    When 

ii  Mtrifanted  to  a  certain  sympatliy  of  the  the  whole  concert  was  in  unison^  it  was 

aflbnr  with  other  individuals,  or  with  spir-  called  a  symphony;  but  when  one  half 

ilLattn^ animals,  plants,  stones,  &c.   Full  of  the  pcrlbrmcrH  were  in  the  octave,  or 

haBaf  in  the  power  of  such  means  of  double  octave,  of  the  otlicr  half,  it  wns 

en  haa  a  Tei^  great  effect  in  such  dis-  called  antiphcmy.    At  present  tlio  word 

ana  aa  are  chiefly  seated  in  the  soul,  or  symphony  is  ofTcn  applied  by  the  French 

II  Aa  nemua  system,  e.  g.  diseases  of  and  English  to  overtures,  and  otlier  in- 

te  mindy  epilepsies,  &c.  strumental  coinjKjsitions,  consisting  of  a 

Sthpathktic  l3iK8«    (See  Ink,)  variety  of  movements,  and  designed  for 

Stmfatbt  (from  rvr,  together,  and  KaOw,  a  full  band.    The  introductor}',  intermedi- 

I.  wuttar),  in  physiolo^,  is  that   qual-  ary,  and  concluding  instrumental    pas- 

iv  af  the  animal  oi||;anization,  by  which,  sages  in  vocal  compositions  are  also  called 

daam^  the  increased  or  diminished  ac-  symphonies.    But  tlie  Germans  use  sym- 

Mif  of  one  organ,  that  of  others  is  also  phony  as  contradistinguished  to  overture^ 

1  ^  or  diminished.    The  idea  of  an  whicn,  acconling  to    its  true  meaning, 

aystem — ^the  union  of  many  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  piece  to 

wliole,  in  which  all  these  which    it    forms  the    introduction.      It 

_  nd  to  each  other — includes  should  contain  the  chief  ideas   of  the 

of  a  mutual  operation,  of  which  piece,  or  at  least  indicate  the  fundamental 

by  ia  a  part.     The  medium  be-  disposition  of  the  whole,  on  account  of 

tna  organ  from  which  tlie  action  which,  most  composers  >vritc  tlieir  over- 

and  that  to  which  it  extends,  tures  after  they  have  finished  the  pieces 

Bometimes  supposed  to  be  the  for  which  they  are  intended.    The  sym- 

la  mtem,  sometimes  the  voscular  phony,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  indepon- 

ar  Aa  ealnilar  system,  or  thejuioes;  and  dent  piece,  and  is  tlierefore  capable  of  a 

t  be  denied,  that,  in  some  sym-  fuller    developement  of  musical    ideos. 

phenomena,  the  nerves  and  tlie  Formerly  the  overture  was  used  for  the 

mar  to  be  die  media;  but  tliere  symphony.    Sulzer,  in  his  General  Tlie- 

^..tiona  to  considering  them  as  the  ory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  says,  **  Tlie  diffi- 

of  ajfmpathy  in  genend,  for  experi-  culty  of  executing  an  overture  well,  and 

that  aympathy  takes  place  the  still  greater  difficult  of  composing  a 

Buch  organs  as  have  no  dis-  good  one,  has  given  nso  to  the  easier 

nfK*iriftP  by  nerves  or  ves-  v>nn  of  the  symphony,  which  consisted 

Tha  jfhenomenon  of  sympathy  ap-  originally  of  one  or  more  fu^e  pieces, 

Bwan  m  the  healthy  lx>dy ;  e.  g.  a  alternating  with  dancing  music  of  vari- 

ll^il^  thrown  upon  the  eye,  some-  ous  kinds,  and  was  genmdly  called  par- 

pradneaa  ineezmg(q.  v.);  tickling  <ie.     The  overture,  indeed,  maintamed 
10 
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Itself  fldn  at  the  begiiminff  of  great  pieces  parts,  they  are  called  eofiMiifiiol  or  tgrn- 

of  church  music  and  of  operas,  aud  the  pathetic.      The   temperament,  age,  sei, 

partkM  were  used  only  in  chamber  music ;  mode  of  living,  6lc^  of  the  patient,  pto- 

Dut  people  became  tired  of  dancinff  mu-  duce  a  considerable  variety  in  the  sjrmp- 

sic,  unaccompanied  by  dancing,  and  were  toms  of  every  disease.  They  are  sometunes 

at  last  satisfied  with  two  allegros,  alter-  further  divided  into  symptoms  of  disMM^ 

nating  with  a  slow  passage.    Thiis  spe-  symptoms  of  causes,  and  sytnptoma  or 

cies  of  composition  was  cidled  tympkomf^  symiitoms.    The  first  are  the  essential  in- 

and  used  both  in  chamber  music   and  tucations  of  the  disease :  they  may  be 

before  operas  and  pieces  of  church  mu-  idiopathic  or   consensual.     The  symp- 

sic.      Tne  instruments  neceesary  to   a  toms  of  the  cause  are  such  as  are  aeci- 

symphony  are  the  violin,  tenor  violin,  dentally  produced  by  the  cause  of  the 

aud  MSB  mstruments— a  number  of  each:  disease;  e.  ff.  when  a  cold,  which  pio* 

flutes,  horns,  hautboys,  ma^  be  added,  duces  an  inJwnmation  of  the  luiig%  pro- 

Among  the  old  composers  of  qrmphonies,  duces  at  the  same  time  liieumatic  paini^ 

Benda,    Bocherini,     Dittersdorf^     Pleyl,  coughs,  ^c,  the  latter,  bein^  of  seoond- 

&C.,  were  fiimous,  but  are  now  mostly  ary   importance,    are    consideied   men 

forgotten.     The  greatest  modem  mas-  symptoms  of  the  cause,  which  haa  pfp- 

ten   in   this   kina   of  composition   are  duced  the  chief  disease    the  inflanmw- 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  tion.      Symptoms  ot  mnptoms  may  be 

DTMPLBGADES    {^v^nXny^n,  finom   ev^-  illustrated  b^  the  case  ofvomitinc^  which, 

iiXfiTw,  to  dash  together) ;   small    rocky  being  occasioned  by  a  disordered  alaie  of 

islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bos-  the  stomach,  may  itself  produee  great 

phonis,  which  were  fiibled  to  strike  to-  pain,  spitting  blood,  ^c,  which  would 

aether,,  and  destroy  ships,  as  they  passed,  then  be  symotoms  of  a  symptom.    Thtt 

Juno  conducted    the   Argonauts   safely  symptom  which  contributes  chiefly  to 

throu^  them,  and  Orpheus    rendered  indicate  a  disease,  is  called  the  pmhtg* 

them  immovable  by  his  lyre.    They  were  nomic  symptom. 

akm  called  CSfonean  (c««w*(,  azure)  islands        Stn aoooue  (from  the  Greek  wmywM, 

or  rocks,  firom  their  blue  apoearance.  an  assembly) ;   the  place  in  whidi  ma 

STMrosiA;  the  feasts  or  the  ancient  Jews  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday) 

Greeks.    (See  FuuU  of  the  Ancients.)  to  ofller  prBvers,  and  listen  to  the  reading 

Stmposiarch  ;  he  who  provided  all  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  religioaB  in- 

things  necessary  for  a  nitvo^fv.     (See  struction.     They  were  first  introduced 

Fwts  of  the  Jincients,)  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  were 

Symptoms,  in  medicine ;  tlie  phenome-  originally  applied  to  purposes  of  insciue- 

na  of  diseases,  fiiom  which  we  infer  the  tion ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 

existence  and  tlie  nature  of  the  disease,  pie  by  the   Romans,   religious    services 

Symptoms  have  tlieir  seat  in  the  func-  were  performed  in  them.    Each  syna- 

tions  which  are  aftbcted  by  the  disease  so  gosue  has  a  rabbi  or  president,  several 

as  to  be  raised  above  their  usual  activity,  eiders,  a  reader,  door-keeper,  aud  a  reoeiv- 

or  depressed  below  it,  or  even  to  become  er  of  alms.    The  liturgy  of  the  modem 

changed  in  the^  nature  of  tlieir  action.  Jews,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  He- 

Tbe  organs  thexniwives  are  often  chansed  brew  and  the  modem  languages,  ia  not 

in  their  appearance,  stmcture,  size,  &.c.  very  diflferent  from  the  Christian  liturgiei^ 

Symptoms  may  bo  perceptible  by  the  pa-  which  were  formed  in  imitation  o7  it 

tient  alone  (e.  ff.  pam,  and  all  change  of  It  comprises  prayers  for  the  Sabbath,  and 

aensations),  or  By  the  physician  also  (e.  g.  for  the  fast  and  fMival  days.   The  date  of 

all  diseased  movements).    The  more  a  its  composition  is  uncertain.    The  nine- 

fUnction  or  an  organic  system  is  extended  teen  daily  prayers  are  recited  every  day, 

through  the  body,  the  more  frequently  either  in  public  at  the    synagogue,  or 

avill  it  be  the  seat  of  morbid  phenomena:  wherever  tne  person  may  happen  to  be. 

the  nervous,  the  vascular  and  the  cuta-  In  the  time  of  our  Saviw,  any  penoo 

neous  systems,  for  instance,  are  siiected  could  conduct  the  services ;  but  thw  dmv 

in  most  diseases ;  hence  also  irritabilit}',  is  now  usually  discharged  by  a  rabfai. 

the  power  of  nutrition,  &c.,  which  ex-  The  prayers  are  repeated  aloud  by  the 

tend  through  the  whole  organization,  are  whole  assembly. 

so  easily  afilected  by  diseases,  and  thus       Stnchro^iism  (finom  np,  with,  together, 

•fiord  symptoms.    If  the  latter  are  in  the  and  Xf'^^j  ^ne)  is  the  placing  together 

or|         Miginally  afleeted,  they  are  called  the  accounts  of  contemporaneous  peisoM 

e;  but  if  they  are  caused    by  or  events.    To  this  method  ia  opposed tfas 

(<|.  y.)  in  other  and  diHam  ^tkmgnqikie  (q.  v.),  which  connecti  aB 
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Dginar  to  the  nme  intion.    Synchro-  hands,  or  chafing  the  temples  with  stim- 

c fwmwBTBiyuBefiiL  ulant  anunouiacaJ  liquids;  which  may 

rvcoFB,  in  phjnoAogy  and  medicine ;  also  be  held  to  the  nostrils  when  the 

(Bv;   a  OQiiMerabie  diminution   or  breathing  is  not  entirely  suspended.    If 

eininnruplJon  of  the  motion  of  the  fit  is  of  knig  continuance,  it  is  proper 

■nd  of  the  function  of  ren>ira-  to  employ  the  same  means  as  are  used 

yMCOUipomed  by  a  suspension  of  ac-  for  the  recovery  of  drowned   persons. 

in  the  brain,  and  consequent  tempo-  Frequent  fidnting,  especially  if  it  be  found 

'  kMB  of  aensation,  volition,  and  the  to  observe  certain  periods,  or   to  occur 

w  fteoUea,  of  which  the  l»ain  is  the  more  particulariy   upon  ¥raking  in  the 

IB.    It  lakes  place  from  a  variety  of  morning,  is  a  mode  in  which  epilepsy 

■■i  mne  of  an  exciting,  others  of  a  very  of&n  commences ;  and  when  this  is 

raMmg  natnre.    It  is  &niliarto  hyp-  suspected,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ap- 

ondriae   and  hjrsteric  persons,    and  plymg  the  proper  remedies. 

r  bofanxighton  m  all  those  who  have  Syitcretish  ;  the  attempt  to  reconcile 

:h  mobilily  of  oervea  by  any  sudden  discordant  views,   particulariy  religious 

ioknt  onotioii,  or  even  strong  sensa-  views.    There  are  various  derivations  of 

•  It  !■  a  veiT  usual  consequence  of  the  word.  Plutarch  (De  Dratemo  .^inort) 
eat  poin,  such  as  that  which  accora-  derives  it  from  the  name  of  the  island  of^ 
Im  a  mfieal  operation.  Women  aro  Crete ;  the  tribes  of  which,  he  says,  en- 
«  pnme  to  fiunting  than  men,  in  con*  deavored  to  protect  themselves  by  com- 

of  neater  susceptibili^  to  im-  pacts  among  themselves  against  internal 

mm  on  the  nervous  system,  feuds  and  attacks  from  without     The 

I  lindi  even  among  men,  frequent  Protestant  parties  were  early  called  upo^ 

ntiea  of  eonstitution,  which,  not-  to  unite,  like  the  Cretans,  against  the  Ko- 

hrtmrting  geoenl  strength  of  frame,  roan  see ;  for  instance,  by  professor  Dav. 

MR  them  to  frint,  from  causes  which  Parens,  of  Heidelberff,  towards  the  end 

ev  iitfitfl  Mch  as  certain  odore,  the  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  be^nning  of  the 
tt  of  blood,  a  wound  or  sore,  the  pres-  *  seventeenth  century.    At  a  later  period, 

•  of  •  etl^  moose  or  spider,  or  other  the  word  received  another  meaning,  and 
Kii  ibridiieh  a  person  has  conceived  was  derived — ^probably  more  correctiy — 
maoeountable  aversion.  Sometimes  fh)m  the  Greek  wv  and  xcpawv^t  (to  mixV  In 
Gsnie  is  to  be  finrnd  in  disturbed  di-  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  stuay  of 
Aon,  wornm,  and  other  irritations  act-  ancient  literature  was  revived  in  Italy, 
imon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  and  Plato  came  in  repute,  in  addition  to 
■nsea.  Other  causes  act  more  direct-  the  general  favorite  Anstotie,  some  schol- 
n  the  cireulation,  as  the  sudden  deple-  are,  as  Job.  Francis  Pico  (see  Mirandola), 
I  of  die  blood-vessels  by  hsmorrhage,  Bessarion  and  others,  who  honored  Plato 
If  faife  evacuations  of  any  kind,  such  much,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  up  Ar- 
inrp*^  vomitm|;,  or  even  sweating,  istotie  entirely,  were  called  syncntiHs. 
s  nmoval  of  fluids  which  have  col-  In  the  same  way  the  term  syTuretinn  was 
Md  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  applied  to  the  union  of  the  academiciami 
hydiopic  water  in  ascites,  or  the  mat-  and  peripatetics.  It  was  particular!^' 
or  a  Hife  abscess,  is  often  followed  used  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  This 
frf-*™g       Causes    which   suddenlv  word   came    into  general  use   in  Ger- 

noish  tfie  supply  of  blood  to  the  head,  many  after  the  beginning  of  the  seven - 

d  pacuiiaiiy  to  produce  it  in  those  who  teenth  century,  when   George  Calixtus 

4L|mMMi  to  it    This  sometimes  hap-  (q.  v.),  professor  of  theology  at  Helmst&dt, 

■  ftom  rising  suddenly  from  the  hori-  having  acquired  liberal  opinions  far  in 

■d  pQsidoD,  and  stretching  out  the  advance  orchis  age,  attempted  a  union  of 

oa  iMiwaiJa  an  object  placed  above  the  the  various  religious  parties.    Syncretist 

■L  as  in  reaching  a  book  from  a  high  then  became  a  word  of  great  odium. — See 

V  in  a  fibnry.    Fainting  sometimes  Welches  hUroducHon  to  the  Conirovernet 

ifca  tlM  iiiTasioin  of  acute  diseases,  and  qf  the  JLutheran  Church  (in  German). 

f^ifiiftSwi—  a  symptom  of  some  me-  Syndic,  in  government  and  commerce ; 

Btteal  obstruction  to   the  circulation  an  officer,  in  various  countries,  intrusted 

B  ofgsnic  aflections  of  the  heart  or  with  the  affairs  of  a  city,  or  other  com- 

ifaa  faffe  veesels  in  its  vicinity.    The  munity,  company  of  art  or  trade,  &c., 

flpfwyof  the  paf  at  from  the  actual  who  calls  meetings,  makes  represeutations 

1^  in  geneni,  easu/  effected,  by  mere-  and  solicitatwns  to  the  magistracy,  &c.-- 

Blaang  iiim  m  a  horizontal  position.  Syndic  is  also  a  person  appointed  to  act  in 

j^tageold   water  on   the   &ce  and  some  particular  afiair,  in  which  he  has  a 
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common  interest  with  his  constituents,  ns  demonstrate  the  acutcness  of  thoc 

when  he  is  one  among  several  creditera  speak    them.     The    Arabian    lai 

of  the  same  debtor.  equally  distinguished  for  the  copi< 

^TzvECDocHE,  in  rhetoric;  a  figure  in  ot  its  imagery  and  the  number 

wliich  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  s}'nonymets  strikingly  exhibits  tl 

part  of  it  only,  or  a  part  for  a  whole,  imagination    and  discrimination 

This  figure  is  of  very  considerable  lati-  people.    The  more  a  nation  advai 

tude,  and  is  used,  1.  when  the  genus  is  civilization,  tlie  more  it  classifiei 

put  for  tlie  species ;  2.  when  the  species  unites  the  various  species  under  the 

18  iMJt  for  the  genus ;  3.  when  the  cssen-  and  the  more  synonymes  are  re 

tiai  whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts ;  4  as  they  are  words  which,  with  a , 

when  the  matter  or  form  is  put  for  the  resemblance,  have  characteristic 

whole  being ;  5.  the  whole  for  a  part ;  or,  cnces,  as  cnulty  and  atrocihfj  rich 

lastly,  the  part  for  the  whole.  treasurts.    Synonvmes  form  an  im 

SrNEDRiUM.    (See  SanKedrin,)  subject    of  philological  study,  ai 

St5ocha,  and  Synochus.  (See  Ftver,)  which  requires  much  knowledge 

Synod;  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  con-  etymology  and  history  of  the  la 

voned  to  consult  on  church  aflairs.    (See  investigated.    The  want  of  works 

CouncQ,)    A  synod  may  be  composea  of  branch  of  study  was  early  ieh.    T 

a  bishop  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Jul. 

{sjfnodua  diacesalis^  diocesan  synod),  or  wrote  his  Orumuutiam — a  work  o 

of  an  archbishop  and  tlie  bishops  of  his  merit,  on  Greek  synonymes.    V« 

province  (synoaiu  provineialis),  or  of  the  Girard,  Beauz^e  and  Roubaud  hai 

whole  cleivv  of  a  suite  under  a  papal  le-  ten  on  French  svnonymes  ;  Blai 

gate  Uynodus  unwerMalis,  or  nalUmali»),  Booth  and  Crabb  on  English ; 

Synoas,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  are  Hevnatz,  Eberhard  (continued  by 

composed  of  several  adjacent  presbyte-  and  GruberV,  on  German;   and 

ries.    (See  PrtMbyteriana,  and  jReformed  Ramshom  (Altenburg,  1828)  hai 

Chiwrch,)    The  convocations  of  the  Eng-  republished  the  Latin  synonymes 

lish  clergy  are  provincial  synods ;  but  they  mesnil  (Emesti's  edition), 

have  virtually  expired.     (See  Concoca"  Sin«TAx(*uyra(ic,  construction)  ;t] 

fton,  and  England^  Chwreh  of,)    The  holy  of  grammar  wliich  treats  of  the  i 

s^nod  at  Petenburff  is  the  supreme  eccle-  of  connecting  words  into  reguh 

siastical  council  of^the  Greek  church  in  tcnces.    A  word  expresses  a  single 

Russia.    (See  Greek  Churchy  and  Russia,)  but  by  itself  is  little  more  than  on 

The  superintendents  and  inspectors,  witli  late  sonnd,  which,  like  the  cry  of  a 

their  parochial  clergy,  also  form  synods  intimates  a  wish  or  a  feeling.  A  sue 

in  Lutheran  countries,  but  rather  for  pur-  of  such  sounds,  properly  arrange 

poses  of  advice  and  mutual  encoura|^-  connected,  becomes  languoge.     ^ 

inent,  than  of  exercising  any  controlling  of  constructing  sentences    is,  th 

authority.  not  less  important  than  the    po\ 

Synonymes,  or  words  having  the  same  speech ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  intellecti 

signification,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  ex-  of  language,  and  a  characteristic 

ist  ui  any  laugungc.    Different  dialects  of  son.  One  class  of  words — the  jMirti 

the  same  language  may  indeed  have  dif-  the  occessory  parts  of  speech,  as  t 

fereut  words  of  the  same  meaning;  but  HometimcR  called — serx-e  merely  to  i 

as  soon  as  these  pass  from  the  dialect  into  the  relations  in  which  the  princ 

tlie  litcrarj'or  generally  adopted  language,  necessary  parts  (noun  and  verb)  st) 

they  either  take  the  place  of  some  other  wards  each  other,  or  rather,  like  the 

wcrd  of  the  same  signification,  or  receive  of  the  human  body,  to  bind  togctlx 

themselves  a  new  shade  of  meaning,  and  would  othenvisi}  be  a  heap  of  disc< 

are  then  added  to  the  others.    It  is  true  ed  niid  useless  limbs.     In  ever\'  lai 

that  tlie  similarity  in  the  meaning  of  wonls  there    is    some    fundamcntaf  pr 

is  oflen  so  great  that  much  discrimination  which   pervades  and  regulates  itf 

»  required  to  ascertain  the  different  shade  construction,  although  it  may  occat 

of  each  word;  and  an  abundance  of  such  admit  of  particular  variations.     I 

s}'nonyme8  proves  great  acutenees  in  a  or  the  excited  imagination,  for  ic 

nation.    The  languages  of  the  East,  so  will  often  violate,  as    the  granu 

rich  in  metaphors  and  imagery,  manifest  call  it«  the  general  laws  of  consti 

the  vivid  imagination  of  its  inhabitants,  In  some  laiiguaces,  the  principle 

while  most  of  the  languages  of  Western  taposition  prevails,  and  little  divei 

Europe,  by  their  numerous  sj-nonymes,  arrangement  is  possible.    The  n 
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of  die  MbfMt,  the  action  and  the  object  cause,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prison- 

«•  mdiWed  b^  their  respective  positions,  er.    Livy  says  that  death  spared  him  the 

Ib  dw  mnnoattive  hncuagea,  these  reb*  disgrace  of  beuQff  carried  into  Rome  in 

"^ —  an  inaiwited  by  the  changes  in  the  triumph  by  Scipio ;   but  Polybius,   the 

of  the  words ;  and  the  modes  of  friend  of  ^ipio,  states  that  he  fonned  a 

nt  are  various.    StiU,  in  the  part  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 

end    dispoeilion  of  sentences  conqueror. 

of  sentMiceB,  the  logical  rek-  Syphilis  (from the  Greek  <ri^Xo(,  feeble); 

of  Ao  thoughts  must  regulate  the  the  name  now  most  fW^juentlv  used  for 

ioo,  even  where  it  appeara  to  the  venereal  disease,  which  is  thus  called 

vtitrary.    (See  Languagt^  and  in  a  very  fine  poem,  written  in  Latin  hex- 

,^1.)  ametere,  bv  the  Italian  Fracastorio  (first 

8i JITBA8I8  (fileraUy,  eoimerion,  union)  is  printed  in  Venice,  1590, 4to.).    The  his- 

a  Mnn  uoed    generally  as  contradistm-  tory  of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 

gated  to  ona^im.    Combminff  and  sep-  difficult  parts  of  the  histoiy  of  medicine. 

■■dog  eie  the  chief  opeiBtions  by  which  It  is  uncertain  whether  that  violent  and 

«B  eeqoiie  knowledge :  the  former,  how-  truly  epidemic  disorder  of  the  skin,  which 

eieTf  ie  fine  m  dme.    When  an  object  is  appeared  in  the  last  ten  yeais  of  the  fif- 

pranmed  to  our  vinon,  we  form  the  idea  teenth  century,  was  really  what  we  now 

cf^B  wliole  out  (tf  Its  parts ;  but  the  in-  call  syphilis,  or  not  rather  a  variety  of  the 

t^  m  ft— ""»g  general  notions,  sepa-  leprosy,  which  soon  after  entirely  disap- 

tiie  ^fen  aiugect  (analysis),  and  then  peered.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nfteentn, 

(mitfheaiB)  what  is  common   to  andat  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

dmigi^  ezchiding  what  is  peculiar  tury,  a  disease  appeared  in  Europe,  till 

h.     A  synthetic    or  pro^;ressive  then  unknown,  and  which,  by  its  rapid 

pwwfordeuaonstration  ia  one  which  pro-  extension,  its  horrible  consequences,  its 

eaede  fioni  the   leeaons   to  the  conse-  neat  contaj^ousness,  the  inemcacy  of  all 

^ftnom^  or  fiom  the  general  to  the  spe-  tne  remedies  employed  against  it,  per- 

eal:  an  oaeMical  or  regressive  one  as-  plexed  the  physicians,  and  excited  a  gen- 

MB^  float  die  consequences  to  the  rea-  eral  horror.    Ilespecting  its  orig^  noth- 

■oBiL    31iii  abo  explains  the   meaning  ing  certain  is  known.    The  physicians  of 

if  Ao  exptearion  tfniheHc  and  amdyhc  that  time  were,  |;enerally  speaking,  too 

-*    * ;    the  Ibimer  is  that  process  in  ignorant  to  investigate  the  ongin  of  a  dis- 

tdueh  begins  with  the  principles,  ease  which  they  were  but  rarely  able  to 

them  deduces  a  particular  con-  cure.    Until  lately,  it  was  pretty  generally 

I  m  atrietly  done  in  mathemat-  believed  that  this  malady  vras  carried  by 

;  fit  nathematicians  themselves  give  the  vessels  of  Columbus  from  America  to 

I  BMUB  of  wmiikuU  to  that  part  of  Europe ;  but  the  most  accurate  examlna- 

ir  eeianee  mieh  contains  the  proofs  tion  of  diis  opinion  shows  its  incorrect- 

afAedieonmeabeady  laid  down;  anal'  ness.     The  nrst  author  who  exnresses 

(^  ^0   ^'^  ^^  ^^^   P^  which  this  opinion  was  a  physician  of  Nurem- 

I  Id  Ann  theorems.  b«^  (Germany),  of  the  name  of  Leonhard 

Sffmnnun.    (See  ^fftpMnanans,)  Schmauss,  in  1518:  he  founded  his  opin- 

StnLkZy  king  of  the  Massiesylians  in  ion  upon  the  fiict  that  the  Guaja  wood, 

hSntm^  allied  fimself  with  the  BU>man8  which  had  been  introduced  firom  America 

ii  dio^oeoopd  Punic  war,  but,  being  re-  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  known  as  a 

~     defeated  by  Masinina  (<{.  v.),  good  remedy  fer  the  disease ;  for,  said  he, 

ented   from  joining  Scipio  in  nature  always  provides  an  antidote  in  the 

But  this  state  of  things  was  soon  vicinity  of  a  poison.  The  principal  support 

^ ,     Mwipm^   vras  deprived   of  which  his  opinion  received  was  from  the 

mm  fav  a  uaurper ;  and  Syphax  was  testimony  of  the  son  of  Columbus,  and  his 

OBafaiaa  not  muy  to  return  into  his  successor  Oviedo;  but  the  first  sp^raks  only 

"-'-—   butp    deaertinff  the    alliance  of  a  disease  like  scald  head,  said  to  pre- 

manai  and  joining  the  Cartha-  dominate  in  St.  Domingo;  and  the  oth- 

10  oooqaer  the  kingdom  of  his  er,  a  tyrant,  like  moat  of  the  Spaniards 

ISJjrpliaZy  to  whom  Hasdrubal  had  in  America  at  that  period,  delists  in  rep- 

^        Id  manriage  his  daughter  Sopho-  resenting  his  nation  as  the  fevorite  people 

iUhi  (&  tA  who  had  been  previously  be-  of  God,  and  the  Americans  as  cursed.   A 

omfaaa  to  Masfauasay  declared  in  favor  of  careful  inquinr  ahows  only  that  the  crew 

^    '          on  the  appearance  of  Scipk>  ofColumbus  brought  a  contagious  diseaae 

■n  widi  an  army  in  Africa,  with  them,  which  destroyed  the  greater 

a  kne  body  of  troops  in  her  part  of  their  number,  and  communicated 
10» 
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itself  to  those  who  liad  iiitcrcoiirsio  with  os  the  diseosi*.  Siuco  contagion,  at  that 
thcin.  This  is  easily  explained  by^  tlie  period,  took  place  much  easier  tlian  now, 
imperfect  cam  taken  of  the  health  ot  such  and  houses  of  ill  fame,  which  contributeil 
a  crew,  and  the  uncommon  hardships  of  greatly  to  spread  the  disease,  were  found 
such  a  voyu|^  in  those  times.  At  all  eveiy  where,  the  disorder  had  by  no 
events,  their  complaint  was  not  t^ie  vene-  means  the  same  character  of  disgraee 
real  disease,  as  this  hroko  out  almost  at  connected  witli  it  as  at  present.  On  the 
the  same  moment,  in  tlie  summer  of  1403,  contrary,  Ulrich  von  liutten,  who  suflereil 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  Loinbardy,  and  from  it  tor  years,  and  at  length  recoveroil 
in  the  north  of  Gennany.  Now,  the  ves-  his  health  by  the  use  of  guaiacuin,  and 
sols  of  Colunihu:^  did  not  arrive  till  April  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  ahvayn 
at  Seville ;  and  the  disease  could  not  i>os-  enjoyed  public  esteem,  and  even  dedicatad 
Hibly  liave  spread  so  far  from  this  place  his  work  on  the  disease  to  the  first  spirit* 
witliin  two  months.  Otliers  have  sought  uol  prince  of  Crermany,  without  indcoo- 
lor  the  origin  of  this  disease  in  the  expul-  rum  or  offence.  Like  other  diseasea,  it 
sion  of  the  Morranos  (secret  Jewn)  from  graduullv  diminished  in  virulence,  pwtie- 
Spain,  between  1485  and  1493.  Many  ulariy  alter  Paracelsus  had  found  in  mer- 
thousands  of  tliese  unhappy  persons  dietl  cur>',  and  Swediauer  in  acids,  the  moM 
of  the  plague  on  thoir  passage  by  sea  to  effect ivo  remedies  against  it ;  and  great 
Italv,  Greece,  &c.  Thousands  of  others  suffering  does  not  arise  from  it  at  prevent 
HulliTeil  by  tlie  leprosy;  and,  without  except  in  consequence  of  neglecL  Yetitisv 
doubt,  they  carried  misery  and  sickness  still  a  fbnnidal>le  disease,  as  it  iiijum 
with  thcni  wherever  they  went.  But  that  more  or  less  tlie  general  health,  and  lays 
tliis  particular  form  of  disease  existe<i  the  foundation  for  other  diseases  of  a  very 
among  tlicm  cannot  bo  proved ;  and,  olistinate  character — gout,  rheutnatisiiiy 
moreover,  though  Gennany  was  not  vis-  complaints  in  the  bladder,  &c. 
ited  by  these  emigrants,  the  syphilis  Syphoiv.  (See  Sifhon,) 
showed  itself  simultaneously,  in  141)3,  in  Syracuse  (now  Siragasa,  with  a  popo* 
Halle,  Bnuiswick,  Mecklenburg,  &c.  As  latiou  of  l<i,800  souls),  anciently  the  chief 
to  the  opinion  that  the  venereal  disease  citv  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
had  always  existed  in  some  form,  it  only  nificent  cities  in  the  world,  with  300,000 
amounts  to  a  play  upon  words,  as  a  mere  inhabitants,  is  now  greatly  reduced,  but 
diseased  state  of  tlie  genitals  is  far  from  still  has  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of 
amounting  to  syphilis,  especially  if  we  receiving  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden, 
consider  the  horrid  coascquences  which  and  of  containin*;  a  numerous  fleot.  The 
tliut  disease  produced  nt  the  time  refenvd  ancient  city  was  of  a  triangular  form, 
to.  The  most  probable  conchision  is,  twenty -two  miles  in  circuit,  and  consisted 
tlint  the  veiien'ul  disease  was  pru<luced  of  four  )MirtH,  surrounded  by  distinct  walk<^ 
by  an  epidemic  tendency  exiting  at  that  namely,  Ortypia,  b<*twe<»n  the  two  har- 
tinic,  which  gave  this  new  Ibnn  to  the  Itors ;  Acnidiim,  extending  along  the  sea- 
leprosy  then  so  widely  spreail.  The  an-  side ;  Tycho,  so  called  from  its  containing 
cienl  'writers,  for  many  years,  d(rscrilMMl  a  temple  of  Fortune  (Tixn),  an  inland  di- 
svj»1iilis  more  as  a  terrible  disease  of  the  vision ;  and  Nca|M)lis,  funning  the  weefrrr 
hkm  and  bones  in  general  than  as  a  mere  i»arr.  At  pn  s(>nt,  the  only  |Mirt  inhabitcil 
nflcction  of  particular  parts;  more  iis  a  h  the  south-east  comer,' containing  Or- 
plague  thim  as  a  disorder  of  jiuniculnr  tygia  ami  a  {Kin  of  Acradina.  SiragoM 
individuals.  A  new  fonn  of  disease  could  is  intfiulattHi,  wullcd,  and  entered  bvdraw- 
Ikj  developed  the  more  readily,  as  the  po-  bridges.  The  streeis  are  regular,  but 
litical  n>Iutions  of  that  time  bn)Uglit  the  narrow,  and  tlir  houses  tolerably  Isiilt  I( 
nations  very  much  into  connexion  with  contains  an  hospital,  and  a  number  of 
each  other:  HponianLs,  Fn'ncli,  Germans,  cluirches  and  convents.  The  cathedral  b 
tnivcn*ed  Italy,  ami  oil  tlMM*e,  together  the  ancient  t»*niple  of  Miner>*a.  Tlie  pa- 
with  the  Italians,  spread  thnuigh  Gtmna-  pynis  ((i- v.)  is  tound  in  the  neighborhood, 
ny.  The  tlisciLse  lirought  by  the  Kiilors  Symcuse  was  touiided  by  a  colony  of 
fn>m  Amcricn,  akin  to  scur>'y,  may  also  Corinthians  B*  <"•  73().  It  became  thr 
have  contributeil  its  i»art.  It  is  certain  largest  and  most  weahhy  citj'  in  Sicily, 
that  the  di^easo  was  then  far  more  terri-  and,  acconliii^r  to  I'hucydides,  |KM«n»- 
He  than  now.  It  made  the  |Miti(*nt  an  eil  a  gn'Ater  i>opn)ntioii  than  Athens 
object  of  horn^r  to  his  friends,  and  ahnost  or  any  other  Grecuin  city.  It  \t-as  at 
inevitably  re<luce<l  him  to  des|Miir,  as  no  one  time  governed  as  a  n*|mblic,  at  anoth- 
physician  was  able  to  aid  him,  and  the  er  by  Gelon,  lliero,  Dionysius  (see  thtm 
remedies  used  wore  almost  as  shocking  articles,  and  Timolcon)^  and  other  rulers 
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It  WBfl  besieged,  B.  C.  414,  by  tho  Athcni-  mulberricsi,    tobacco,    olives,     excellent 

am ;  and  again,  B.  C.  215,  by  tlie  Ro-  fruits,  as  oranges,  fics,   pistachios,  &c. 

1BBII8|  under  Marcellus  and  Appius.    It  The  climate,  in  the  inhabited  parts,  is  cx- 

VM  defended  near  three  years  by  the  ceedingly  fine.  The  commerce  has  never 

geanis    and   enterprise   of  Archimedes  been  so  great  in  modem  as  in  ancient 

&r.]^  but  at  last  fell  into  the  bands  of  tlie  times,  and  has  of  late  diminished.    An 

JUMBBIM  (B.  C.  913),aud  continued  in  their  extensive  land  communication  was  for- 

poannon  till  the  downfall  of  their  em-  merly  carried  on  from  Syria  with  Arabia, 

pire.    Here  are  remains  of  tho  ancient  Persia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia;  but  it 

amplutbeatre,  of  an  oval  fonn,  300  feet  in  has  been  interrupted  by  the  disturbed 

koglh   and  200  in  breadtli:  the  arena,  state  of  the  countries.    Syria  is  inhabited 

laaa^  and  passagea  of  communication,  by  various  descriptions  of  people,  but 

wen  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  catacombs  Turks  and  Greeks  form  tho  basis  of  the 

(Oi  V.)  atill  exist,  and  fonn  a  remarkable  population  in  the  cities.    Tlie  only  tribes 

feature  of  Syracuse.    The^  are  onl;^  seven  that  can  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  Svr- 

or  eight  feet  high;  buttheir  extent  is  such  ia  are  the  tenants  of  the  heights  of  Leba- 

that  tfapy  furm  a  kind  of  subterranean  nou.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 

eiij,  iritn  a  number  of  narrow  streets,  the  Druses  and  Maronites.    (See  tlio  arti- 

aome  of  which  are  said  to  be  a  mile  long,  cles.)    The  general  language  is  Arabic : 

ud  contain  tombe  and  sepulcluid  chum-  the  soldiers  and  oiiicors  of  government 

benu    Tho  apooking  grotto,  or,  as  it  was  speak  Turkish.    Of  the  okl  Syriac  no 

oDed  by  the  ancients,  the  Ear  of  Dtonys-  traces  exist.    No  country  was  more  cele- 

ua,  ia  a  cave  170  feet  long,  GO  high,  and  brated  in  antiquity  than  S^Tia.    In  tlie 

fiam  20  to  35  wide,  with  so  strong  an  south-west  was  the  land  of  promise,  tlx; 

echo,  that  the  sli^test  noise  is  overheard  country  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  cradle 

ia  tlw  aroall  chamber  near  the  entrance,  of  Christianity.    (See  Palestine,)    Pho?- 

m  which  Dionysiiis  is  said  to  have  listened  nicia  (q.  v.),  particularly  its  cities  of  T}'m 

la  the  Gonveraation  of  his  prisoners.    The  and  Sidon,  were  famous  for  commerce. 

fc-r^"*  of  Arethusa  (q.  v.),  still  a  striking  Damascus  was  lonz  tlie  capital  of  a  pow- 

dgaet,  from  its  dischai^  of  waters,  now  crful  kingdom,  and  Antioch  was  once  a 

merely  as  a  resort  for  washerwo-  royal  residence,  and  accounted  the  third 

Theocritus  and  Archimedes  were  city  in  the  world  in  wealdi  and  popula- 

of  Syracuse;  and  the    Romans  tion.    Balbec  and  Palmyra  still  exhibit 

fiNmd  bare  an  immense  number  of  works  splendid  ruins  of  their  ancient  sreatness. 

flf  aiv  which  they  carried  off  to  Italy.  (See  tho  articles.)    Hero  have  the  Assyr- 

(SeafiU^)  lans,  Jews,  Greeks,  Partliians,  Romans, 

Snima.    (See  SirenaJ)  Saracens,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Turks, 

SraiA ;  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  struggled  at   different   periods  for  jhw- 

baidering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  session.      Ninus,    Semiramis,    Sesostris^ 

finuDg  a  part  of  tlje  Ottoman  empire.  Alexander,  Ponipey,  Antony,  Caesar,  Ti- 

(q.T.)    Itiacalied  by  the  Arabs  ^/-iS^Aam,  tus,  Aurelian,  &c. ;   at  a  later  perio<]^ 

^     d  Cham;  by  the  Turks  and  Per-  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard  Cciur  do 

hv,  or  Suri$tan;  and  in  the  Scri]i-  liion,  Saladin,  &c.  (see  Crusades);  and, 

^  _>M.    It  has  Asia  Minor,  or  Nato-  still  more  recently,  Napoleon  and  Moham- 

fii^io  tba  north,  the  Euphrates  and  the  med  Ali,  have  in  turn  acted  a  part  on  the 

"  Afahinn  deeert  on  tho  cast,  Arabia  plains  of  Syria.    Ignorance,  superstition 

m  to  the  south,  and  the  Mediterra-  and  barbarism  now  cover  the  land,  and 

on  the  west    It  is  divided  into  four  no  traces  of  its  civilization  remain  but  ni- 

!%  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus  and  ins.    (See  TSirketf,) 

Square  miles,  about  50,000 ;  pop-  Syrian  Language.    (See  SemtHc  Lan- 

21^400^000.    The  chief  to^ns  are  guafrcs.) 

,  Daniaaeiw,  Hamah,  Hems,  Jeru-  Strian  or  Chaldjban  Christiahs  is 

Antioch ;    tlie  seaports,  Alexan-  tho  name  which  the  Ncstorians  give  to 

IVnxrfi,  Beirout,  Saida    (Sidon),  themselves,  because  they  use  tho  ancient 

nyn\  Acre  and  Jaffa*    The  leading  Svrian  in  their  religious  service :  they 

— 1  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Sjnria  also  posBCSS  the  New  Testament  in  this 

ofthe  mat  mountainous  chains  of  language.  This  Chrisdan  sect  was  formed 

or  JUbanuB,  and  Anti-Libanus,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  tlie  union  of  the 

from  north  to  south,  and  tlie  adherents  of  Nestorius  (see  /icreKc|,  who 

.,_^t  lying  on  the  south-east  and  liad  been  excommunicated,  in  431,  by  the 

The  Talleya  are  of  great  fertility,  synod  of  Ephesus,  on  account  of  refusing 

yield  abundance   of  grain,    vines,  to  call  Mary  tho  mother  of  God,  and  to 
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give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  ezistenoe  of  1748,  aflerwardi  by  the  Swede  A| 

two  natures  in  Chrirt.    Though  this  doc-  and,  since  that  time,  narticularij  b 

trine  of  two  natures  in  Christ  was  soon  Theoph.  Hoffinann  at  Jena  {Ormmm 

after  received  into  the  creed  of  the  ortho-  i^fnacoj  Halle,  1827, 4to.). 

dox   church,  and   monophvaitiam   (see  Strinx;  a  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  i 

Jlfofup^tynte*)  was  declared  heretica],  yet  Ladon,  in  Arcadia.    Flying  fiom  the 

the  Nestorians,  who  would  onhr  call  the  suit  of  Pan,  she  was  arrested  m 

vimn  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ,  re-  courM  by  the  waters  of  the  Ladon, 

mamed  excommunicated,  and,  towards  calling   upon  her  sisteis  for   aid, 

the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  established  changed  by  them  into  a  reed.    The  i 

their  eccleeiastiod  constitution  under  the  surhing  thnxigh  it  produced  sweet  soci 

protection  of  the  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  wnich  charmed  the  god,  who  made  I 

they  had  fled.    The  other  Christians  in  self  a  pipe  jBfom  the  reed,  and  calh 

Persia  joined  them   in  499,  and  they  tynnx.     The  syrinx  was  oomposec 

gained  many  adherents  in  EUistem  Asia,  seven  pieces  of  reed,  of  unequal  lei 

where  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  (q.v.)  joined  together  with  wax,  and  was 

also  joined  them.    In  the  eleventh  cen-  iavorite   instrument  of  the  Gredc 

tury,   they  converted  the  Tartar  tribe,  Latin  shepherds, 

wfaiose  Christian  niler  is  known  in  history  States  ;  two  laive  sand  banks  in 

under  the  name  of /V^e«(er/»^  Hispeo-  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

pie  remained  attached  to  Christianity  and  of  which  was  near  Leptis,  and  the  o 

the  Nestorian  fiuth,  after  having  been  re-  near  Carthage.     The  Syrtk  Minor 

duced,  in  15)02,  by  Gengis  Khan,  under  Lesser  Sjrrtis,  is  in  the  south  eaat  pai 

the  dominion  of  the  Mongols.    Until  the  Tunis ;  and  the  Syrtis  Major  (now  81 

wars  pf  Timour,  in  the  rourteenth  cen-  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tripoli 

tury,  there  existed,  akm,  in  Central  and  Strups  are  viscous  liquids,  in  the  c 

North-eastern  Ana,  Nestorian  communi-  position  of  which  are  comnsonl^  put 

ties.    The  Nestorians  are  believed  to  have  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  some  liqiikl.   i 

carried  Christianity  even  to  China,  as  has  erally,  water,  charged  with  the  reoM 

been  concluded  m>m  a  Christian  docu-  principles  of  plants,  is  used  in  the  p 

ment  of  the  year  781,  (bund  in  China ;  aration  of  syrups.    The  process,  vs 

and   the  connexion  of  Lamaism  with  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reme 

Christianity  has  akm  been  explained  by  employed,  mav  be  conducted  with  orn 

the  influence  of  Nestorian  missions.   The  out  heat    These  preparations  are  1 

chieft  of  the  Syrian  Christians  are  he-  wise  simple  or  compound, 

reditary  patriarchs.     The  principal  one  System  (Greek,  v»^iiyw,  a  putting 

amonff  them  resided,  in  the  fifth  century,  gethcr) ;  an  assemblage  of  mcta,  oi 

in  Babylon ;  at  present,  he  resides  at  £1-  principles  and  conclusions  scientific 

kesh,  near  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  has  arranged,  or  disposed  according  to  • 

the  title  Caiholieot.    Under  him  are  five  tain  mutual  relaoons,  so  as  to  ion 

bishoprics.    He,  and  another  Nestorian  complete  whole.    The  object  of  scic 

patriarch  at  Diarbekir,  in  Sjrria,  acknowl-  is  to  collect  the  fitigmentary  knowle 

edge,  at  present,  the  supremacy  of  the  which  we  possess,  on  any  subiect,  in 

pope,  ana  are,  with  their  flocks,  united  system,  classifying  natural  objects  i 

Nestorians,  who,  like  the  united  Greeks,  orders,  genera  ana  species,  according 

have  retained  their  oki  rites.    They  have  their  peculiar  properties,  or  disdribui 

only  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  mar-  them  according  to  their  powera  and 

riage  of  the  priests,  and  to  adopt  the  ciprocal  relations,  and  arranging  max! 

seven    sacraments.     The   doctrine   and  rules,  fiicts  and  theories  into  an  orgs 

worship  of  the  Nestorians  agree  perfectly  living  body.    (See  Method.)     Sjf§Um 

with  those  of  the  orthodox  Greek  church,  therefore,  sometimes  neariy  synonym 

except  that  they  are  hostile  to  pictures  in  with  dassifiadum,  and  sometimea  i 

'the  churches,  where  they  allow  no  imaae  hupoihetis^  or  thewy.     Thus   we  so 

but  that  of  the  cross  to  be  seen.    The  of^a  mythological  tykem,  or  a  dkromi 

S^rrian  patriarch  at  Giulamork,   in  the  ca{   system,   in    the   historical   sciea 

high  mountains  of  Acaria,  and  the  bish-  of  a  Manical  system,  or  a  minarahg 

ops  and  dioceses  under  him,  do  not  be-  system,  in  natural  science,  &c.     Qt 

long  to  the  tmited  Nestorians.  The  Syrian  astronomv  the  solar  or  ntand&ry  syi 

lanyiage  is  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  impor-  signifies  that  collection  or  heavenly  boi 

tant  ft>r  the  study  of  Hebrew.    The  study  which  revolve  around  the  sun  as  a  a 

of  It  was  first  seientificallv  pursued  by  mon  centre,  and  the  OopenMnDi,  Pi 

Miehaelis,  the  &th«r|  then  by  his  son,  in  mak  or  Tydwnic  sysUm^  the  hypodi 
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-*!.  1  In  vaVch  each  of  those  pbilosophcra  re- 
^  I  nwitelT  rxptaincd   their  position  and 
The  purpose  of  a  system  is  to 
the  indiTidual  subjects  of  our 
m  such  a  wny  as  to  enable  us 
k  ID  main  and  employ  thcui,  and 
■  Ae  Mine  time  to  illustrate  each  bv 
in  connexion  with  all ;  and  al- 
ii may  appear  that  a  mere  ar- 
itof  &CU  afaready  possessed,  im- 
aikhtioo  to  our  former  knowl- 
vci  it  is,  oerertbeless,  true  that  a 
and  judicious  classification  may 
nrw  Tiews  and  point  out  new 
of  thing!!.    The  constituent  ports 
tfin«anare  a  fundamental  principle, 
iW  anres  »  a  basis  for  the  whole,  and 
t  WfccoUectioa  of  fiicts,  from  which  the 
hws  are  to  bo  deduced,  which 
afl  flow  together  into  the  coni- 
■apriariple. 

sanM,  m  music.    (Sec-  Ihne.) 

Aim  or  THE  UxiTERSE ;  a  certain 

of  the  several  parts  of  the 

.  find  stars,  planets  and  comets, 

hwHth  their  appearances  and  motions 

apUned.    ^\e  know  little  of  the 

'^'  aiRBne  by  actual  inspection :  its  infinity 

■i|pe»  the  grasp  of  our  limited  \ision ; 

ta  RMooing  leads  us  to  conchisions  be- 

mi  the  raarh  of  sense.  (See  ^Mtrtmomy.) 

Vefai  become  acquainted  with  our  own 

(Me.  and  with  the  other  p'anets  rpvolving 

nfc  ii  round  the  sun,  by  obser\*ation ;  and 

i"o  till*  little  comer  of  the  universe  we 

?XT  our  inferencrs  as  to  the  rest.     In 

•Town  ?}-?t*'m,  wc  see  the  sim  foniiiiiff 

i£x^j  centre,  idwut  which  the  earth  ana 

>  och4»r  planctis  ^''ith  their  moons,  rcpii- 

«7  rv\olvc-     Our  earth  we  know  to  be 

if  rwidence  of  organized,  sensitive  ond 

^zkinff  heing!s:  ohser\'aiion  teaches  us 

ar  asp  other  planets  of  the  solar  system 

.rspmWe  the  earth  in  many  rpsj»ects ;  and 

w  TiM»it»fon»  conrhide  that  they  are  the 

••svl^^sres  of  sensitive  and  rational  Ix'injr?. 

tzrhn  oh«er\'ation  mokes   it  prol»al)lo 

^:  the  fixef'.  stars  are  Ixxlies  like  our 

*:t^  sine**  they  ^hine  by  their  own  lipht, 

ivj  nrver  chaLpe  their  relative  iK)siiions. 

JrvA  till*  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that 

•vii  of  Tbem  has  its  train  of  planets  like 

^r  eanh,  and  thnt  there  are  as  many 

5*  Ar«y*te£ns  as  fixetl  stars.     Then,  as  ol>- 

^TTitKwi  proves  to  us,  that  all  the  bodies 

n"  fiiir  «>sieiii  are  mutually  related  to 

■»^:j  ••?;i**r,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 

■^la^n:  solar  systems  are  not  entirely 

ia<iinnerted  with  each  other.    Wherever 

"•-  niro  our  eyes,  we  sec  connexion,  or- 

■*r  sad  siabili'ty :  and  we  suppose  lhei>e 

~«i  I)  embrzice   the    whole    univcR>c, 


which  thus  forms  a  harmoniously  framed 
whole.  New  observations  confirm  our 
reasoning  on  this  point:  they  teach  us 
that  the  fixed  stars,  which  were  formeriy 
considered  absolutely  stationary',  have  a 
common  motion,  which  becomes  percep- 
tible only  in  long  periods ;  and  we  are  led 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  host  of 
stars,  with  nil  their  planetary  trains,  re- 
volve around  some  common  centre,  a 
central  sun,  which  some  astronomers  sup- 
|>ose  to  be  Sirius.  The  s\'stem  of  the  uni- 
verse is  therefore  the  same,  on  a  great 
scale,  as  the  solar  s}'stcm  is  in  miniature. 
This  vast  thought  8i*ems  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  and  the  innumerable  motions 
of  these  millions  of  worlds  in  infinite  space 
elude  our  conception.  Here  are  per- 
petual motion  and  perpetual  order,  pro- 
duced by  the  common  principle  of  attrac- 
tion which  binds  the  univerM  together. 
All  things  appear  to  he  balanced  against 
each  other;  but  the  Unsearchable  liolds 
the  scales  in  his  almighty  hand. — ^There 
are  three  systems  of  the  world,  or  expla- 
nations of  the  solar  s}'stem,  which  have 
acquired  most  celebrity:  1.  That  of  the 
Greek  astronomer  Ptolemy  (q.  v.],  who 
conceived  tlie  earth  to  lie  immovcJi)le  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolved  about  it  in  solid 
circles:  this  is  called  the  Ptolenune system. 
2.  The  TVAonic  system,  proposed  by 
Tycho  de  Brahe  (see  7)fcho),  was  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  former.  It  supposed 
the  earth  stationary  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  with  the  sun  and  moon  revolv- 
ing an>nnd  it,  Avhile  the  other  planets  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  Jl.  The  Copemican 
system  is  that  which  is  now  received,  and 
is  demonstrated  mathematically  to  be  cor- 
rect. (See  Copfmiciis,  Solar  System^ 
Fixed  P/ffr5,  Planets^  aiu\  •Astronomy.) 

Syztgy  ;  the  conjunction  or  opposition  of 
any  two  of  the  heavenly  iKxIies.  (See.Voon. ) 

Sze.nt;  Hunirariau  for  saint;  found  hi 
manv  peographical  names,  as  Szeni  lanos 
(St.  John). 

SzicETii,  viir  (properW  JSTa^/szifreih^  or 
Frontier-Szifceth,  to  distinguish  it  from 
two  places  of  the  same  name  in  llungaiy), 
is  of  historical  importance  on  account  of 
its  heroic  defence  by  count  Nichohu* 
Zrinyi.  (q.  v.)  Szigetli  is,  at  present,  a 
market  town,  on  a  low  island,  fonned  by 
the  Almas,  and  helonps  to  the  county  of 
Schijniejr.  It  is  fortified.  It  contains 
one  (ireek  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
cliurches  (of  which  one  was  erected  for  a 
mosque),  one  Francis<*an  monaster}',  and 
the  castle  of  count  von  Festetics.  The  in- 
liobitants  ore  partly  Mogjars,  jmuiIv  Ger- 
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maiB  and  RaBCtans.   The  place  has  some    captivity,  not  ope  of  its  defendeisMi 
the  Turks.    In  (566,  the  noble  defence    30,000  men  at  the  aege  of  s*s— *^  r 


eommerce.    As  eariy  as  in  1556,  Szigeth    ed.  (See  Zrinjfi.)    Ilie  Turks  thapnl 
lesieged  without  success  by    admitted  a  loss  of  7000  ji 

at  last'prefemd  death  to  a  dishoiionible    Lon.'ir  S6f  £.;  ]at4G°  8"  N.  ^ 


twice  besieeed  without  success  by    admitted  a  loss  of  7000  janizariM  | 
of  it  by  Zrinyi  took  place.  When  Zrinyi    1689,  the  manmTe  of  Baden  took  km 


I 
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T. 


T;   tlie  twentieth  letter  in  the  Eng-  and  <,  pronounced  with  a  lispi 

liah  alphabet,  representing  the  sound  pro*  Greek  a»  and  designated  by  a  coa 

duced  by  a  quick  and  stronc  emission  of  sembling  our  p,  for  which  their 

the  breath  after  the  end  of  tne  tongue  has  ants,  when  they  exchanged  th«  ' 

been  placed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  on  alphabet  ikbr  the  Lioin,  so! 

near  tne  roots  of  the  upper  teeth.    The  The  ancient  Germans  had  no 

strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emitted  which  can  be  called  propeily 

in  pronouncing  <  is  all  that  distinguishes  but  adopted  the  Latm  chara 

this  sound  firmn  that  of  d,     T  is,  there-  their  conyersion  to  Christianity,    ft , 

foe,  a  lingual ;  it  is  also  a  mute.     As  d  known  whether  there  existed  a  f  te 

and  I  are  so  nearly  related,  it  is  natural  ancient  dialects,  fvonouDced  wUb 

ttftt  they  should  often  take  each  other's  like  our  th ;  but  it  seemi,  n 

|)kieeB,  ss  is  the  case  ako  with  t  and  «,  on  that  they  were  sensible  of  a 

aoeount  of  the  similarity  of  their  pronun-  tween  t  and  d^  and  made  Tarioiis 

eaatko.    (See  the  article  S.)    One  of  the  to  express  it.  llie  unknown  trail 

■naiD  differences  between  Lower  and  Up-  a  piece  of  Isidonis,  considered  tha 

per  German  (see  Low   German)  is  that  ancient  German  writer,  uses  cr 

the  Lower  Uermiui,  almost  invariably,  erde^  earth;   dkuo  for  aa^  there; 

puts  a  d  where  the  Upper  German  has  a  for  danrij  then ;  dher  for  dtr^  the 

L     On  account  of  Uie  hardness  of  tliis  line  article ;   dkiz  for  diu,  thn.    Ti 

letter,  it  is  used  to  separate  liquids  or  does  not  add  an  ik  to  every  d^  and  « 

vowels,  as  in  the  Gennan  words  kenni-  abgrunidiuj  miiiungiErdes,  htrdtimm^ 

iMM,  yftnUicKt  and  the  French   fera-t-U^  The  M  a{>pears  more  rarely  in  his  m 

y-iiri'U.  The  Englisli  tk,  which,  though  a  yet  he  writes  anUdutU  for  wMtz^ 

compound  character,  represents  but  a  sin-  The  next  writer  in  the  order  of 

glesound,hastwo  pronunciations,  as  in  <At!ff  Kero,  uses  neither  d%nor<Jk,aiid 

and  thinf^ :  the  former  Lb  a  sound  between  teU  for  ihtilt  part ;  tuan  for  fiktm,  la 

d  and  U  And  the  latter  between  t  and  « ;  so  tai  for  that,  deed.       Yet  Oofriadt  \^ 

that    foreigncni  whose  native  language  seems  to  have  reflected  mors  deay^^ 

does  not  contain  tliese  sounds,  often  say  his  language,  revived  the  tK     HoM 

d%»  and  ting  for  ihu  and  <Atfur,  or  noitinf^  tliis  may  l)e,  it  is  certain  that  the  aiiiq 

f*ir  nolkinff.    The  Greeks  had  a  proper  pronunciation  of  the  German  C&  is  l| 

character  to  designate  the  consonant  be-  and  there  exists,  at  present,  in  that  Idh 

tween  ^  and  r,  viz.  6  or  ^,  whicli,  howcy-  no  middle  sound  between  t  and  d^  tiw| 

er,  was   accompanied  I>y  a  lisp.      The  the  Germans  use  the  (k  in  writinc.   3^ 

Latins,  who  liad  no  such  cliaracter,  umwl  ihau  and  rutiu  do  not  differ  at  all  m  aoi 

the  th  instead,  particularly  in  such  words  from  (n/,  tau  and  rutt.    T  is  used  m 

as  were  directly  derived  ftom  tlie  (ireek.  abbre^'iation  on  ancient  roonumeoM^A 

The  most  ancient  northern  tribes  of  Ku-  for  TVlia,  TVh'ia,  TVtftW.    As  a  nuMa 

rope  had  also  the  sound  of  ik ;  and  their  it  aignifted  KiO,  according  to  the  vena 
naicff  (q.  v.)  had  a  proper  cliaracter  for  it, 

which,  however,  Adelung  thinks  can  l>e  T  fmoque  cenienat  tt  Btxagvum  UmMt. 

proved  to  be  deri^Td  ftvm  the  Greek  $, 

The  hmguage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  also  T,  with  a  daah  over  it,  thua,  ^,  ai| 

cootained  a  fonaonant  aound  between  d  fied  160^000.    Among  the  Orectai  r  < 
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]^  and  ^  aOCVOOO.     Thee  of  the  monieB.— 3Vi6mia<:fe  is  aleo  used  to  rigni- 

■giiified9;  and  with  two  points  fv  the  box  in  whieh  the  host  is  kept  on 

riaomaUy  over  it,  thus,  i3,  it  aenot-  the  altar  in  Roman  churches,  and  for  the 

Sometimes  the  acute  accent  over  niche  or  cabinet  in  which  the  sacred  rel- 

Bjr  one  of  the  first  nine  letters  ics,  images,   &c^  are  preserved.     The 

1  Its  vahie  a  thousand  times.    T,  Methodists  often  call  their  meeting-houses 

'h  cdns^  denotes  the  mint  of  tabamacUs. 

Wlien  the  Roman  tribunes  ap-        Tablatdre  ;  a  word  formerly  applied 

r  senatorial  decrees,  they  sub-  to  the  collection  of  signs  us^  inamu- 

T.^  In  music,  T  signifies  fenor,  sical  composition  ;  so  that  to  understand 

to  indicafie  silence ;  and  in  con-  the  notes,  clefis,  nhd  other  marics,  in  such 

I  likewise  the  sign  of  tuUif  a  di-  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  sing  at  sight,  was  to 

I  the  whole  band  to  pky  after  a  be  skilled  in  the  tablature.    The  chief 

also  stsnds  for  M{o,  a  shake,  signs  were  letters,  ciphers,  and,  at  a  later 

.  T 18  used  also  to  denote  things  period,  the  lines  indicating  the  octave  in 

rm,  as  a  T  bandage,  in  surgery,  which  a  note  was  to  be  performed.    Let- 

ttiiigof  two  bands  which  cross  ters  were  used  until  the  eleventh  century, 

r ;  or  the  T  nalace  in  Mantua,  when  the  proper  notes  were  introduced. 

DT  the  use  or  T  in  modem  ab-  (See  Abfe.)    As  the  latter  are  an  Italian 

B,  me  Mbrmationi,  mvention,  the^  were  called  the  Ualum 

Ml);  a  Chinese  word,  used  in  taUahare;  which  name,  however,  soon 

iggifhical  names,  as    Ta-ehan  went  out  of  use ;  and  the  old  signs  alone 

mamy  are  now  understood  by  tablature. 

(See  Bermu  TVitmegigtuM.)  Table,  in  perspective,  denotes  a  plane 

I  (DOW  oomipted  into  7\ilbot) ;  surface,  supposed  to  be  transparent,  and 

hebonM]gfaorSouthwark(Lon-  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.     It  is  al- 

wliieli  Chaucer  and  hiscompan-  ways  imagined  to  be  placed  at  a  certain 

t  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Canter-  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  objects, 

rtbe  entrance  is  this  inscription :  for  the  objects  to  be  represented  thereon, 

Im  inn  where  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  by  means  of  the  visual  rays  psssing  from 

id  nine  and   twenty  pilgrims,  eveiy  point  thereof  throuffh  the  table  to 

tbmrymmey  to  Canterbury,  in  the  eye ;  whence  it  is  called  perspective 

I  the  yard  is  a  picture  repre-  plane. — 7\i62e,  among  the  jewellers.    A 

Mir  entrance  into  Canterbury,  table-diamond,  or  other  precious  stone,  is 

ml  house  was,  however,  burnt  that  whose  upper  surrace  is  <]uite  flat, 

1676^  when  the  present  building  and  the  sides  cut  in  angles ;  m  which 

ad  on  ila  site.  sense,  a  diamond  cut  tabUwise  is  used  in 

in  oommerce ;  a  kind  of  rich  opposition  to  a  rose-diamond. — Table^  in 

li  liaa  undergone  the  operation  mathematics ;  systems  of  numbers,  used 

u^  or  being  passed  through  a  for  expediting  astronomical,  geometrical, 

£•  roOa  of  which  are  made  of  and  other  operations ;  thus  we  say  tablet  of 

ppcTy  variously  engraven,  which,  the  stars ;  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  and 

nequally  on  the  stuff,  renders  secants;   tables  of  logarithms,  rhumbs^ 

ie  uneqiial,  so  as  to  reflect  the  &c. ;  sexafenary  tables. 
iht  differently,  making  the  rep-        Table  Mountain,  in  Pendleton  dis- 

I  of  waves  thereon.  trict.  South  Carolina,  is  about  4000  feet 

lACiiB  (Latin,  tabemaeulumj  a  above  the  sea,  and  3138  above  the  valley 

nd  in  tlie  Hebtew  writings  for  at  its  base.    It  presents,  on  one  side,  a 

r  nnetiiaiY,  in  which  the  sacred  tremendous  precipice  of  solid  rock,  about 

W6  hBpt  anring  the  wanderings  300  feet  nearly  perpendicular^  Some  have 

raellea  in  tlie  desert    It  was  estimated  its  height  to  be  even  three  times 

seed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  camp,  as  great;  and  we  have  naaoMBasurement  of 

B  faj  LevitesL     It  was  fixed  at  it  that  can  be  relied  oi!k.    At  the  bottom 

Aer  the  lenqde  (q.  v.)  was  erect-  of  the  precipice,  a  dismij  valley  is  sunk 

dv  inmnnenta  were  removed  fiir  below  the  surreundin^  eouaisy.    The 

Fba  fitui  qf  iahemades  was  a  precipice,  viewed  from  this  valley,  appears 

MifaL  deagiied  to  commemo-  like  a  mighty  wall  raised  to  thfi  heavens^. 

vtmi^Mti  period  of  the  national  The  summit  of  ti^e  mountaia  ^  often  eOf*. 

rlien  the  people  dwelt  in  tents,  veloped  in  the  elouds. 
:  OTBtinn^  «giit  davs,  during       Table,  Roima.    (See  Round  ^^^^i^^^ 
adia  wars  erec&d  and  occupied       Tables^  Twulve.    (See  7\re^  Air 

fan  eelehiating  the  cere-  Net.) 
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Tableaux  ViVA^^rrs.      (Sco  Picture*^  net.    In  tbo  U.  States,  at  Will8borou|di|  i 

hmng^)  New  York,  ufwn  lake  Chaniplain,  a  vcia  i 

Taboo.     This  word,  significant  of  a  of  it,  mixed  with  garnet,  several  feet  a  i 

peculiar  custom    prevalent   among    the  width,  appears  to  cross  a  niouotain  of  ■ 

South  sea  blandcrs,  is  used,  in  general,  to  gneiss.     It  has  been  found  abundantly  g 

denote    something   consecrated,   sacred,  near  Grcnville,  in  Canada,  and  at  Elastoa»  n 

forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  Ret  aside  for  in  Pennsylvania.    A  variety  of  the  prat-  g 

particular  uses  or  persons.    It  is  applied  ent  species,  fmm  CaiK)  di    Hove,  osir  « 

Both  to  ])erBons  and  tliingH,  and  lx>th  to  Rome,    was    lirst    called    JVooUoMtmuk^  y 

the  object  {irohibited  and  to  the  persons  but  is  now  known  to  belong  to  tabukr  , 

^^nst  whom  the  prohibition  extends,  spar.  ij 

Thus  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground  is        TACHTORAPnT,orTACUEoaaAPnr.  (See  ^ 

taboo ;  the  act  of  consecrating  it  is  called  jSi/enograpAjf.) 

taboo^  and  the  persons  who  arc  excluded        Tacitus,    Caius  Cornelius,    was   de-  ,| 

from  entering  arc  also  said  to  be  tabooed,  scended  from  a  plel)eian  branch  of  lbs  ^ 

A  particular  article  of  food  Ls  soQietimes  celebrated    Cornelian    family,   and   was  ^ 

tabooed  at  a  certain  season,  in  onlor  to  prol>ably  bom  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  ^ 

preserve  it  a^inst  a  season  of  scarcity,  Claudius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  ^ 

&c.    The  object  of  the  ininitution  seems  Nero.    Of  his  education  and  early  life  wo  ^ 

to  have  been  the  imposition  of  certain  know  littlt*.    He  seems  to  have  been  fiitt  .^ 

restraints  upon  a  rude  and  lawless  people,  appointed  to  public  office  in  tlie  reign  of 

like  the  establishment  of  the  cities  of  Vcspisinn,  when,  according  to  a  stato-  ' 

refuge,  sanctuaries,  &c.,  in  the  rude  ages  ment  of  the  elder  Pliny,  he  was  named  ^ 

of  Kuropean  society.  procurator  of  Belgic  GauL   On  his  reliini  j: 

Tabor,  tlie  mount  of  transfiguration,  to  Rome,  he  was  treated  with  distinguiib-  j: 

is  situated  in  Galilee,  about  fiftv  miles  ed  favor  by  Titus,  and  was  created  qiae»>  ]} 

from  Jerusalcin.  (See  Galilee,  and  TVans-  tor  or  edile.    He  himself  alludes  to  thil  || 

JifuratiofL)  circumstance,  but  in  very  general  tennSi  ^ 

Taborites.    (See  Hussites.)  in  his  works.    In  tbo  rcign  of  Domiiioii.  r| 

Tabular  Spar,  or  Table  SpAR(ScAaA/-  he  became  pretor  (A.  D.  88),  and  oneof  ^ 

ttein  of  Werner) ;    a  massive  mineral,  the  quindecemviral  college,  whoso  duty  *| 

whose  primary  funn  is  regarded  as  a  it  >vas  to  6U|)criiitcnd  the  sacrifices.    Dii- 

doubly-oblique  prism.    Tlie  cleavage  in  giisted   with  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  ^ 

the  direction  of  two  faces,  intersecting  Tacitus  lf>fl  Rome'  on  the  deatli  of  Iw  "^ 

each  other  at  angles  of  95^  W,  is  easily  fatlier-iii-law  Julius  Agricola,  but  agaia  ^ 

obtained,  though   in  one  direction  it  is  returned,  atler  the  murder  of  tliat  moo-  * 

more  easily  eflceted  than  in  the  other,  stcr,  to  live  under  the  mild  eovemoKnl  ^ 

The  remaining  cleavages  are  with  diffi-  of  "Nerva.    The  kilter  rcu'arded  his  aer-  ^ 

culty  distinguished ;  lustre  vitreous,  hi-  vices  with  the  coiiHulHlnp,  A.  D.  {>7,    He 


*- 


lucent ;  ratlier  brittle ;  haniness  alK)ut  that  domestic  circumstances  were  no  lew  fa-  * 

of  apatite ;  specific  gravity  2.8 ;  com|)Orii-  vorable :  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Juliui  * 

tion    lamellar,    generally    longish,    and  Agricola,  was  distinguished  among  the 

strongly  coherent    It  is  coiii|)osed  of  Roman  ladies  of  the  time  for  her  virtues;  - 

Silex, 51  .GO  "J^.*^  seems  prolMible  that  the  emperor  ^ 

Ijme, !  !  4(j!41  Tacitus  was  a  descendant  of  the  grpil 

Mechanical  admixturos,   .  .  .  .  .     Ml  ^"s^^rian.    The  time  of  his  death  is  un-  ■ 

■jrjr-r^  ccrtaiii ;  Init  it  probably  took  place  during  ■ 

- '  •**  tlie  reign  of  Adrian.  ' We  have  four  hv- 

Refore  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  on  the  edges  torical  works  from  his  pen.     His  Annak  • 

into  a  semi-transparent  coloricss  enamel,  contain  an  account  of  tlie  principal  erenti  * 

Ry  fusing  lime  and  silex  in  the  requisite  from  tlie  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of  ' 

iwoportions,  cleavable  masses  of  the  pres-  Nero,  a  i»erio<l  of  fifly-four  years.     Rooks  = 

cm  species  have  lieen  obta'uied.    It  was  Gth  to  lOth  inclusive  are  lost:  the  fint  * 

first  round  at  Cziklowa,  near  Prawitza,  in  five  liooks  were  dincoveml  only  300  yeait  1 

the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  in  several  cop-  ago,  by  the  treasurer  of  Leo  X,  in  the  *> 

per  mines.   In  Finhuid,  it  occurs  in  lime-  monastery  of  Cor\ey.     Ilis  Histoiy  (of  ' 

■lone,  at  Edinburgh    in    greenstone    at  which  only  four  books,  and  a  part  of  the  < 

Caode  hill,  and  in  Ceylon  along  with  gar-  fifth,  arc  extant)  begins  with  the  year  9  < 
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hen  Galba  woro  the  [wrple,  and  effects  which  they  arc  intended  to  pro- 
fa  the  accesBion  of  Vespasian  (71).  diice.    The  application  of  tlie  tackle  to 

ly  {De  Situ,  Moribus  et  Popur  mechanical  purposes  is  called  houting,  or 

^)^andhi8lifeof  Agricola,aro  bowsing, — Ground  tackle  unplies  tlie  an- 


oth^  historical  works.    The  Di-  chore,  cables,  &c. 

Et  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  is  b>'  Tacksmejt.    (Sec  Clem,) 

ributed  to  him.  (See  Qutn/iZian.)  Taconic,  or  Taohka:vmuc;  a  mountain 

Ibb  cf  this  writer  have  heen  jjro-  range  on  the  borders  of  Massachusetts 

I  fay  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  and  New  York.    Tlie  two  most  elevated 

Qtsries  and  of  |io8terit\',  the  mas-  peaks  are  west  of  Sheffield,  the  liighest 

I  of  a  great  inind.    Kacine  de-  alN)ut  2800  feet  above  the  oceau. 

im  CO  M  the  peatest  painter  of  Tactics  proper  is  the  branch  of  mili- 

'  ;  and,  accordmg  to  Gibbon,  he  tary  science  which  relates  to  the  conduct 

first  historian  who  applied  tlic  of  troops  in  battle.     EUmentary  tactics 

of  phikwophy  to  the  study  of  teaches  the  preparation  of  them  ior  it  by 

Jidepeiidentbr  of  the  value  of  his  instruction  m  military  exercises:  hence 

which  is  of  the  highest  impor-  cver^speciesof  troops,  as  cavalry,  ariiUc- 

om  the  facts  and  profound  views  r}-,  ifght  and  heavy  miontry,  &c.,  lias  its 

■n  histonr,  during  the  first  half  peculiar  tactics.    Since  the  French,  or, 

of  the  _  Christian  era,  which  it  we  may  say,  siuce  tlic  American,  rovolu- 

hia  writings  are   incomparable,  tion,  tactics  have  undergone  an  essential 

"ed  aa  works  of  art.  In  the  choice  change.    In  recent  times,a  difibrcnce  lius 

MMidon  of  his  materials,  we  rccog-  been  made  between  strategy  and  tactict<. 

couiprebeiuive  genius  of  a  schol-  (See  the  articles  MUtlary  Sciences j  and 

the  Ihrmiiig  hand  of  an  artist.  Strategy,)     The  word  is  derived  from 

;  out  Older  and  unity  in  the  midst  roirriKa,  which  comes  from  raxrii  (ordered, 

jma,  and  grouping  the  compli-  placed,  commanded]. 

staib  of  life  and  manners  m  artful  Tactics,  JVaval    (See  Mimgation,  »Va- 

veenve  pictures.    In  drawing  the  ry,  and  iS%t*p.) 

3r  of  men  and  events,  he  displays  Tadmor.    (See  Palmyra.) 

ierful   BcutenesB   and    strengtli ;  Tadpole  ;  the  young  proiluced  from 

imldst  the  corruption  of  a  degeu-  die  eggs  of  the  frog,  which  is  extremely 

ad  Tidoua  age,  he  maintains  the  unlike  tlic  animal  in  its   perfect  state, 

a  of  a  virtuous  mind.    His  ex-  seeming  to  consist  only  of  a  head  and 

oncieenesB  has  no  appearance  of  taiL    The  head  is  large,  black  and  round- 

ioOi  but  seems  to  be  dictated  by  ish,  the  toil  slender,  and  margined  with  a 

i^Hntjr  of  his  temper  and  feelings,  broad,  transparent  fin.    Its  motions  are 

le  b  nrcible,  but  tliere  is  nothing  very  lively.    Its  food  consists  of  small 

in  hiB  expressions,  nothing  super-  water  plants  and  different  auimalculse. 

fin  hit  delineation :  the  colors  are  The  mouth  has  very  minute  teeth.  About 

^■inriy.  but  the  light  and  shade  five  or  six  weeks  auer  it  is  hatched,  the 

MNedwith  masteriy  skill.    Among  first  change  takes  place.    The  hind  legs 

t  editioDs  of  his  works  ore  those  of  first  appeaf,  and,  gradually  increasing  in 

^■(Amsterdam,  1^5,  and  Utrecht,  length  and  size,  arc  succeeded,  in  about 

of  Brotier  (Pans,  1771,  4to.,  and  two  weeks,  by  the  fore  lees,  which  are 

^Wk),  of  Emesti  (OberWs,  Lei|>-  formed  at  an  earlier  period  beneath  tlio 

iV^    of  Panckoucke  (Paris,  18Sf7,  skin.    The  tail  now  decreases,  so  that,  in 

The  whole  of  Tacitus  has  lieen  a  day  or  two,  it  is  quite  obliterated.  Afler 

md  into  Ebiglish  by  Murphy  and  tliis  change,  the  animal  leaves  the  water, 

don.  and  covers  the  shores  in  myriads.    The 

Oiro^  in  navigation.    (See  Ship.)  sudden  appearance  of  such  multitudes  of 

klb;  a  madiine  formed  by  die  young  frogs  has  probably  induced  the 

micatku  of  a  rope  with  an  assem-  popular  but  groundless  belief  of  their  hav- 

€  htodoBf  and  known,  in  median-  mg  fallen  frt>m  the  clouds  in  showers.    It 

die  name  of  puUey.    Tackles  are  has  now  become  a  perfect  frog.    (See 

1  a  aliip  to  ruse,  remove,  or  secure  Rana,)     Tad|)oles,   just  afler  they  are 

f  iMidiea,  to  support  the  masts,  or  hatched,  are  perfectly  transparent ;  and, 

and  tiie  nib  and  rigging.    They  when  placed  before  the  double  micro- 

Bvalile^  as  communicating  widi  a  scope,  the  pulsadon  of  the  heart  may  be 

^or  fixed,  as  being  hooked  in  an  easily  seen,   and    the   blood    protruded 

alile  aitoation ;  and  they  are  more  thence  may  be  observed  in  its  passage 

oompficated  in  proportion  to  the  through  the  whole  body. 
.  zii.                11 
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T^if  ARU8.    (Seo  TVnanu,)  lington,  in  which  tho  former  were  defttt-  ^■ 

Tafferel  ;  the  uppermost  put  of  a  ed.    (See  Sperin,)  '  * 

ship^  Btem,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood,       Ta lbot,  John,  first  earl  of  ShrewilMBy,  "f 

ana  usually  ornamented  with  some  de-  a  ftmous  commander,  bom  in  1373,  «■  -^ 

vice  in  sculpture.  the  son  of  sir  Ricliard  IVlbot     In  141^  ^ 

Tappia,  or  Tafia,  in  the  French  West  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ira>\; 

India  islands;  that  spirituous  liquor  which  land,  in  which  post  he  continued  nvn*  ^ 

is  called  by  tlie  English  rum^  made  of  fo-  years,  and  performed  sreat  seiiitci  ftr^^ 

mentcd  molasses.     Tafiia  is  inferior  to  the  crown,  bv  keemng  me  native  Irtah  li  *f 

rum  in  taste  and  smell.  subjection.    In  I^M,  he  attended  H&mf*" 

Taga^troc,  or  Taga:7roka  ;  a  town  in  V  to  France,  served  under  the  regent  mt^ 

the  Russian  eovemmcnt  of  Ekaterinoslav,  duke  of  Bedford,  and,  by  his  expm^V 

on  the  sea  of  Azopb,  next  to  Odessa  the  rendered  his  name  terrible  to  the  inmu|,Q 

most  flourishing  commercial  place  in  tho  lie  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  tfii  ^ 

south  of  Russia ;  lat.  47°  LT  rf.;  Ion.  38°  province  of  Maine,  and  made  hunwlf*i 

t&  E.  Its  population,  in  1823,  was  14,000,  master  of  Alen^.    He  afterwards  joiBri  ^ 

mostly  Greeks,  and  rapidly  increasing,  the  eari  of  Salisbury  at  the  siege  of  O^^'^bi 

Onlyshipsof  moderate  burthen  can  come  leans.    (See  Mnm  of  Arc.)    l&boi  m^ 

up  to  the  town ;  and  these  must  discharge  soon  aflcr  made  prisoner.    After  a  rapliv-  ^i 

part  of  their  cargoes  at  Feodosia  (see  ity  of  three  years,  he  ^'as  exchanged;  m  •*> 

Ccffa)  or  Kertsch.    (q.  v.)    These  tlireo  which  he  repaired  to  England  to  nim  *> 

towns  hai-e  each  its  peculiar  government,  fresli  troops,  and,  recroesing  the  sea,  totk  '• 

Tho  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  tlie  several  strong  places  in  succeasiQiiiaidt^i 

country  around  is  fertile,  producing  fruit,  for  his  eminent  services,  was  made  lBi^  >« 

com,  grapes,  mull)crries,  &c.    Taganroc  shal  of  France,  and,  in  1442,  carl  if  if 

vms  founded  by  Peter  I,  in  1GD9.    Alex-  Shrewsbury.   The  following  year,  he  wa^ 

ander  died  hero  in  1835.  appointed  one  of  the  ambaasadon  to  tretf 

Tagliacozzi.    (Sec  Rkinoplastic.)  of  peace  witli  Charies  VII ;  after  which  he 

Taoliame.vto  ;  a  small  river  of  Austri-  was  sent  once  more  to  Ireland,  and  the 

an  Italy,  cmpt}'ing  into  the  Adriatic,  over  earidom  of  Wexfofd  and  Waterfbid,  in 

which  Napoleon  forced  a  passage,  March  that  kingdom,  was  added  to  his  honoiK 

IG,  1797,  in  the  fiice  of  the  archduke  The  English  affaiis  in  France  continuing 

Cliarles,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces,  to  decline,  he  was  mode  lieutonant-geDe^ 

Tagus    (S|MUiish,   T\tjo  ;    Portuguese,  al  of  Aquitaino,  in  which  caparit}'hetook 

Tyjo)j  the  largest  river  of  S|)ain,  issues  Bonicaux,  and  rcreivod  the  allegiance  of 

from  the  mountains  of  Albaracim,  a  little  several  other  towns.     Receiving  intelli- 

niure  than  100  miles  from  tho  Meditemi-  gence  that  the   Fronch  were   besiegiu  l 

nean.     Pursuing  a  south -westtTlv  course,  C.^hatillon,  he  marched  to  its  relief^  im  <; 

it  raumes  by  Araujtirz,  Toledo,  l^alavera  made  on  attack  upon  the  enemy ;  but  hi  s 

and  Alconmra,  outers  Portugal,  and  passes  w&>«  left  dead  ou  the  field  of  iMUtle,  14531  ^ 

bv  AbrontoH,  Santarem  and  Lislion,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  anil,  the  Englirii  'r 

about  s«>ven  milt»  Inflow  LislMin,  flows  lieing  wholly  routed,'  their  expulsion  fivm  ; 

into  the  Atlantic.     liCngtli  4.50  miles.    It  France  soon  followed.  ^ 

nnreives  the  tide  at  a  considerable  distance        Talc:  a  well  known  and  widely  dif-  - 

above  lisbon,  but  is  navigable  only  as  far  fused  sfiecies  of  miniTal.      It  is  farrly  i- 

as  Abrantes.     It  alieorlis  the  waters  col-  seen  under  a  distinctly  cr^'stitfine  form, 

lected  l)rtwecn  two  {Mirallel  ranges  of  Its  primai}*  form  is  U'lievcxl  to  he  a  right  • 

mountains.   It  flows  thn>iigh  a  mountain-  riiombic  prism  of  11XP  and  60^.     It  if  • 

ous  couiitn',  and   its  currpiit   is    much  sometimes  s«*en  in  minute  hexagonal  platci^ 

broken  by  nM*ks  and  cataracts.  and  in  a  figure  resembling  the  friisu  of   : 

Tahiti.    (See  Society  Istands.)  ti?vo  cones,  aiifilied  hose  to  base.    Clear-   r 

Tai  ;  Chinese  for  forlress,  in  many  gi»-  age  highly  perfect ;  fracture  not  ohaera-    r 

ographical  names.    (See  Tchai.)      '  hie  ;  lustre  |iearlv  u|>on  the  faces  of  crys-   - 

Tail.    (For  esuites  in  tail,  or  entailed  tallization  and  ot  cleavage  ;  color  varkwi   - 

estates,  see  Entail,)     ^  sliades  of  gn»cn,  as  blackish-green,  leek-    : 

Takrour.    (See  ATgrifia.)  preen,  celandine-green,  and  apple-green;   > 

Talapoins  ;  priests  of  Fo.    (q.  v.)  streak  similar  to  the  color ;  semi-traoi- 

Talavera  ;  a  town  in  Spain,  lying  on  |nrent  to  transhiceut.     It  cxhihitH  difler- 

the  Tagus,  thirty  five  miles  w«»st  of  Toll--  cut  colors,  sometinitv  in  dilTerent  diiec-    c 

do.    A  severe  battle  ^-as  fought  here  July  tions;    s<M*tile   in  a  high   degree:     thin 

26  and  21>,  180(),  between  the  French,  un-  lamiiup  arc  easily  flexible.     It  i*  one  of    : 

der  Soult,  and  the  Engliali,  under  Wei-  tlic  softest  of  all  solid  minerals.     The    i 
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*  kinck  present  a  great  variety  of  greeD,  paiticulariy  apple-green,  ^y,  and 
re.  The  compoflition  varies  from  white  yarielies,  tuad  is  divided,  in  popu- 
set  columnar  to  granular  and  im-  lar  language,  into  comsion,  earthf^  and  tn- 
le.  The  individuals  are  sometimes  durated  tsdc  Simple  varieties  are  com- 
j  ec^ierent  with  each  other,  or  flat,  mon  talc ;  also  such  compound  ones  in 
s  give  rise  to  an  imperfect  slaty  which  cleavage  is  transformed  into  slat}' 
R.  The  species  talc  has  been  structure,  or  such  as  consist  of  coliminar 
ided  into  a  great  number  of  varie-  particles  of  composition :  earthy  talc,  or 

sob-species^  the  most   of  which  naarite,  consists  of  loose  particles,  or  such 

1  upon  cokuB, composition  and  for-  as  are  but  slightly  cohering;  and  indu- 

hnixtures.    The  varieties  of  dark-  rated  talc  refers  to  imperfect  and  coarse 

(kck-ppreen  and  cekmdine-green)  slat}*  varieties,  in  whicn  this  kind  of  struc- 

jntfining  to  brown,  constitute  the  ture  is  more  the  effect  of  composition 

^  which  has  been  subdivided  into  than  of  imperfect  cleavage.    Ifthisstnic- 

B,  lUy,  and  earthy  chlorite.    The  ture  be  sufficiently  imperfect  to  become 

t  diese  contains  the  gnmular  or  coarse  and  indistmctly  granular,  fotsUmey 

Eds  varieties ;  the  second  embraces  sotqtsUme^  lapU  oUaris,  or  sUatUe^  is  form- 

■  which  the  individuals  can  scarce-  ed,  which,  possesang  the  united  proper- 

■loed,  and  which  exhibit  a  slaty  ties    of  sonness  and  tenacity,  may  be 

e;  the  earthy  chlorite  consists  of  easily  turned,  and  wrought  into  vessels. 

m  are  but  loosely  coherent,  or  al-  Four    varieties  of  the  present  species, 

in  a  attte  of  loose,  scal^  particles,  foliated    talc,    analyzed    by    Vauquelin, 

ittdy  with  those  varieties  of  chlo-  slaty    chlorite,     analyzed    by    Gruner, 

hon  composition  is  impalpable,  the  green    earth,   analyzed    also   by    Vau- 

«vA  is  connected.     The  species  quelin,  and  steatite  by  Klaprolh,  have 

—prehcnds  the  varieties  of  pale-  yielded 
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analyses,    as    well  as  those    of  neariy  white,  or  sometimes  mottled  with 

1  cMber  varieties  of  the  species,  show  green  and  purple :  when  first  raised,  it  is 

tr  information  respecting  its  chemi-  so  soft  as  to  allow  of  being  kneaded  like 

mution  is  stiU  very  de^tive.  Be-  dough  ;  but,  by  exposure,  loses  a  part  of 

*  bk>w-pipe,  some  of  them  lose  tlieir  its  moisture,  and  is  then  translucent  on 
ind  are  fused  with  difficulty  ;othei-s  the  edges,  yields  to  the  nail,  and  possesses 
UDsed  into  a  black  scoria ;  still  oth-  an  unctuous  feel.  A  similar  variety  is 
'  infusible.  Conunon  talc,  indu-  met  with  in  Wales.  It  is  included  in 
talc,  steatite,  potstone,  and  slaty  serpentine,  and  sometimes  embraces  veins 
i,  constitute  beds  of  themselves  in  of  amianthus.  The  white  varieties  of 
re  mountains.  The  latter  often  steatite,  or  those  that  become  so  by  cal- 
s  imbedded  cr>'stals  of  magnetic  cination,  are  employed  in  tlie  manufacto- 
Common  chlorite  is  found  in  beds  ry  of  the  finest  porcelain ;  other  varieties 
I  consisting  chiefly  of  ores  of  iron  are  said  to  be  used  in  fulling.  The  Arabs, 
careous  spar  with  augite.  Other  according  to  Shaw,  use  steatite  in  their 
a,  and,  among  tliem,  the  small  Ixaths  instead  of  soap;  and  it  is  confident- 
ystals  of  chk)rite  and  earthy  chlo-  ly  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
cur  in  veins  of  various  descrip-  Caledonia  either  eat  it  alone,  or  mingle 
ad  iu  the  cr>-stal  caves  of  the  Alps,  it  with  their  food.  Humboldt  says,  that 
mrth  occurs  in  amygdaloidal  rocKs,  the  Itomaques,  a  savage  race,  inhabiting 
vesicular  cavities.  T\td1,  Salz-  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  are  almost  en- 
Switzerland,  Sweden^  Norway,  tirely  supported,  during  three  months  of 
d  and  New  England  abound  in  the  year,  by  eating  this  variety  of  talc, 
irieties  which  bv  themselves  form  which  they  first  slightly  bake,  and  then 
in  masses.  "fhe  soapstone  of  moisten  with  water.  The  varieties 
ill  0  impalpable  in  its  composition,  known  under  the  name  of  potstone  have 
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l»ecn  in  iihc  f  )r  the  construction  of  a  va-  and  language,  and  lin\  ing  no  a]iparpi 

riety  of  uti'a««il8  from  time  immemoria].  tercourHi;  to  afford  the  means  of  t 

It  lAi  luuticularly  valuable  as  a  fire-stone  in  mission.'"    While,  in  some  countrip! 

furnaces,  and  is  worked  into  plates  in  the  people  have  thund  amusement  in  fie 

fabrication  of  stoves.  Numerous  localities  fbunde<l  on  their  remote   histoi^,  < 

<»fitcxistin  the  north- western  part  of  Mas-  listening  to  mvtliological  narratjvei> 

sachtisetts,  and,  in  Vermont,  green  eartli  natives  of  the  f^ost  have  long  been 

is  used,  botl)  raw,  as  a  green  color,  and  hrated  for  their  tales  or  stories,  frni 

burnt,  as  a  reddish-brown  color,  for  paint-  on  familiar  incidents  and  comic  sc 

ing  houses,  &c.     It<«  most  im[>orrant  dc-  or  on  wild  legi*nds  of  goofi  and  Ind 

jNMits  arc  the  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  its.  The  Hitopadessa  (sec  PUpay]on 

Iceland,  and  the  IV^^*    '^^^^  Venetian  and  the  Thousand  and  one  l)a\'s,  1 

talc,  a  variety  of  common  talc,  of  a  green-  sand  and  one  Nights,  the  Tootinaai 

ish-white  color,  formerly  used  as  a  medi-  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  &c.,  of  Arabia  and 

cine,  seems  to  be  no  longer  in  use,  except  sia,  arc  s|N»cimen8  of  the  wealth  o 

for  the  purpose  of  removing  oil-spots  from  Eastern  stor^'-tellers  in  these  narra 

W(H)Ilcn  clothes.    The  localities  of  com-  (See  Jlrahian  yighls,)    From  their 

mon  talc  are  too  numerous  to  l)e  men-  c>m  neighbors, the  Asiatic  Greeks  boi 

lioned  ;  a  few,  however,  which  are  some-  ed  something  of  their  love  tor  this  ai 

what  HMnarkable,  may  be  indicated.     At  ment,  as  appears  from  what  we  kiio 

<^imberland,  in  Rhode  Islaml,  it  occurs  specting  the  Milesian  Tales,  which, 

of  a  delicate  gre<*n  color,  hi  large  colum-  ever,  have  all  ))erislied.  The  Gtsta  Rot 

nar  pieces,  which  are  contained  in  a  rock  riim,composed  towards  the  close  of  th< 

of  steatite.    At  Sinithfield,  in  the  same  teenth  centur\%  and  consisting  of  clai 

region,    a  beautiful   white  scaly  talc  is  stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  inoi 

found,  in  irregularly  shaped  masses,  dis-  legends,  was  the  |^at  source  from  v 

seniinated  through  white  limestone.     A  the  Italian  novelle,  the  French  eont', 

dolicatc  apple-green  variety  of  colunmar  fabliaux,  and  the  F^nglisli  tales,  wet 

talc  comes    from    Bridge  water,  in  Ver-  rived.    The  earliest  collection  of  Ii 

mont,  where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  a  stea-  noveUe  wan  the    Cento   ^VorelU  .fn 

titic  rock.  made  not  long  afler  the  date  of  tiie 

Tale  ;  a  nominal  or  imaginary'  money  Romimorumn  and  composed  of  anec 

in  China,  estimated  by  .Americans  as  bear-  and  stories  from  the  romances  of  chr 

ing  the  proportion  of  K£)  dollars  to  100  tales,  xht:  fabliaux  of  the  F'nMich  trourtun 

Talknt.     (See  Drachm,)  chnmicles,  togi>ther  with    incidcntb 

Tales.     This  term,  though  used  some-  josts,  gathered  from  tnulition,  or  of 

what  indefinitely,  may,  ix^rhaps,  be  cor-  temporaneous  origin.     Then  came 

rpcily  defined  as  signifying  those  simple  caccio  (q.  v.),  who  gave  a  more  dnu 

fictitious  narratives,  in  prose  or  in  vers**,  fomi,  and  more  grace  of  style  to  hi: 

which  hardly  extend  l)eyond  a  single  ad-  cameron.    He  was  fi)nowc<l  by  Sa«'c 

vt«nnm»,  or  group  of  incidents,  without  Ser  Giovanni,  Kundcllo,  Massuccio 

The  variet}'  «)f  plot  and  character  which  They   were  iniitated   in   France   ii 

I'hanicierizes  the  novel  and  the  mmance.  Cent  nonvrUcs  .\oMrf//f,t,    tah-s   fu 

Thus  it  answ«*rs  to  the  French  conte,  the  imagination  ami  pnyety,  Hiip;»osi'il  i 

(fcrnian  m*irrhru,  and  tho  Italian  norelle.  n'Iate<l  at   the  Burtrunilinii  r<.iirt. 

{:^t^^  .Vovel,  nini  Romance.)    "A  work  of  Cent    .VoMrc//fjf    of  Margiin't   of  > 

gn*ut  intcn'st,"  says  sir  W.  Scott  (preface  ((|.  v.)  wero  of  a  similar  rliamrrrr. 

lo  Lady  of  the  Lake),  **  might  Ih*  com-  tales  of  tin*  /roMrfi/rt  (ij.  v.  .  wliich 

}Hl(Mi  upon  the  origin  of  |)opnlar  fiction,  ivrited    at    festal    niivtiiiL's    atnoiii 

ami   tlir   transinisyiDii    of    siinihtr    tales  Northern  Freiu'h,  are  of  still  earliei 

fniin   ag«»   to   age,  and   from   country*  to  ::in  than  the   Italian  novtlh.     Le  ( 

eonntf}'.     The  mytholog}'  n\'  one  |>«Ti<Hl  has  piil)lishe«l  a  eollection  ot'  tlnMu  i 

would  then  ap|MMr  to  pa*«s  into  the  ro-  the  title  of  Fahliaiir  ou  Co«/r.t  rfii  A 

? nance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  \7//  Sitrlr  (Paris,    177!^  '»  vnls.^, 

the  nursi'ry  tale  of  the  sul»s«M|in'nt  ages,  which  a  sflection  lias  l»een  truislnn-i 

Sueh   an    i n vest igJit ion,    while    it    went  Kiiglish  by  Way  (Tales  of  the  Xfl 

;nvatly  to  diniini!<h  our  iileas  «»f  the  rich-  XHl  ( Vniurijs.sceoiul  edition,  with  i 

iu*ss    of   hurnaii    invention,    would    als«»  by   Ellis\      A  UHire   reernt  eollecti 

^how.  that    tlieMi*   fictions,  however  wild  thes(» /aWi'/iiir  AvaM  puhlish«*«l  at  I'ai 

and  childish,  |K>ss<rHS  s-iieh  chann;)  for  tin*  IH'ili,*!!!  *i  vols.  (.VoKr^mi  Reruril  tit 

IHipulace   as   enable   them   n»    (lenHrate  hliauxet  Contrs^tfu  XIII  ft  \H'  Siei 

uito  countri<'s  unconneetfd  by  manners  Meon).     In  England,  the  first  imfM 
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idi  marks  the  complete  transi-  disease.    In  a  more  extensive  sense,  the 

Anglo-Norman  to  English  lite-  word  is  used  to  denote  any  object  of  na- 

tfaat  of  Chaucer  (q.  v.),  whose  ture  or  ait,  the  presence  of  which  checks 

ry  Tiies  were  borrowed  from  the  the  power  of  quiits  ch:  demons,  and  de- 

itcBu  the  narratives  of  the  Italian  fends  the  wearer  fiom  their  malice.    The 

land  the  FrenchyW»er9,orinmie-  amulet  (q.  v.)  is  much  the  same  as  the 

on  these  latter  productions  them-  talisman,  though,  according  to  some,  it  is 

htbesources  of  Chaucer, seeRit-  more  limited  in  its  virtues.    As  they  were 

boo  of  Warton's /fiffory  o/Eng-  boUi  used  most  frequently,  and,  perhaps, 

r^^}— Of  a  different  character  from  originally,  to  avert  disease,  we  find  them 

;oiD|;  are  the  fairy  tales  and  popu-  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 

ei<Mf  the  nursery.     Of  the  for-  of  medicine,  among  all  nations,  fipom  the 

kre  given  an  account  in  the  ar-  earliest  to  the  most  recent  periods.    The 

fiei.   Our  common  nursery  tales  nature  of  the  talisman  has  been  very  differ- 

d  to  exist  in  the  popular  traditions  cnt  among  different  nations.    The  Egyp- 

•  Teutonic  nations,  and  seem  to  tians  made  use  of  images  of  their  gods  and 

web  higher  antiquity  than  ro-  of  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis  and  the 

nd  poems  of  much  sreater  pre-  scarabeeus ;  the  Greeks  used  litde  tablets, 

^  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  inscribed  with  the  Ephesian  words,  &c. ; 
nmfa^"  observes  an  English  wri-  the  Romans  employed  various  idols,  which 
ded  in  England  with  Hengist  they  suspended  upon  the  body  by  chains ; 
i;"aDd  the  brothers  Grimm  (q.v.),  the  Arabians  and  Turks  make  use  of  sen- 
i  recently  thrown  much  light  on  tences  from  the  Koran ;  and  we  also  find, 
iterature  in  their  f^nder-und  in  the  E^ast,  medals  of  particular  metals, 
rditn  (second  edition,  3  vol&,  struck  under  a  particular  constellation, 
not  hesitate  to  refer  the  origin  and  marked  with  magical  signs ;  in  the 
»riesto  the  Scandinavian  sagas,  middle  ages,  relics,  consecrated  candles, 
ris  subject,  the  article  ^niiqui-  and  rods,  rosaries,  images  of  saints,  &C., 
nery  LUeraturty  in  the  Quar-  were  eniployed,  and  still  are,  in  some 
ew,  volume  twenty-first.  parts  of  Christendom ;  among  some  sav- 
Z5.  (See  Jury,)  age  nations,  the  fetich  (q.  v.),  and,  among 
>Tius,  or  Tagliacozzi.  (See  the  American  Indians  (see  Indiana),  the 
ir.)  medicine,  are  of  a  similar  character.  In 
5  ;  the  meet  celebrated  of  the  the  middle  ages,  astrologj',  and  the  knowl- 
itish  poi^tas  aiid  therefore  temi-  edge  of  the  virtues  of  taliisinans  and  amu- 
irdd,  or  iJie  chief  of  tlie  l>anls.  let.n,  formed  an  important  part  of  medi- 
ie<l  l>et\veen  5'iO  and  570 ;  and  ral  science ;  and  the  (]uark8  of  modem 
tf  roiii|K>sitions  are  extant,  and  times  sometimes  have  recourse  to  similar 
printed  in  the  Welsli  Archff-  moans.  (See  Mafcic,) 
e  was  ranked  with  the  two  Tallahassee,  the  seat  of  government 
[ider  the  appellation  of  the  of  Florida  Territor}',  is  situated  in  Mid- 
:if>al  Christian  l)anis.  Tra-  die  Florida,  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
e^ent^  him  as  an  or[>han  ex-  of  Apalachee  bay  (lat,  30°  28'N. ;  Ion. 
le  side  of  a  river,  where  he  84°  36^  W.l  and  is  870  miles  from  Wash- 
by  Elfin,  the  son  of  Gwyddno,  ington.  Tne  position  of  this  town  was 
he  was  educated  and  patron-  fixed  upon  as  tiie  seat  of  government  in 

studied  in  the  school  of  the  1824.     It  was  divided  into  lots  in  1825, 

Jog  at  Llanveithin,  in  Glamor-  and  immediately  incorporated  as  a  city, 

nd,  in  the  mature  pun  of  his  In    two  years  after  the  erection  of  tlie 

lie    Uinl   of  I  ricn  Kheged,  a  first  building,  its  population  was  800.     In 

ice,  as  ai)i>ears  by  many  of  his  1830,  it  contained  al)out  1200  ;  and  the 

n.'siiHed  to  that  cliieftain'.     (See  county  of  Lean,  in  which  it  is  situated, 

contained  0493.    The  situation  of  Talla- 

L.'v  (Arabic,  figure)  is  a  fitfiire  hassee  is    remarkably    pleasant,    and   is 

in  metal  or  stone,  and  made,  supposed  to  be  healthy.    The  ground  i» 

n  «iperstitious  ceremonies,  at  considerably  elevated,  and   the    countrj' 

7ular  moment  of  time,  as  when  around  is  high  and  rolling.     St  Marks, 

ar  is  at  its  culminating  i)oint,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the 

ertain  planets  are  in  conjunc-  nearest  seapon.      An  elevated  chain  of 

talisman  tlius  prepared  is  sup-  rolling  hiUs  bounds  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 

tercise  extraordinary  influences  can  gulf;  and  Tallaliassee  is  three  miles 

jearer,  particularly  in  averting  north  of  this  ridge.     The  countiy  around 
11  • 
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it  ifl  grnorally  fiiitilo,  and  'a  siiitrd  to  ilio  bis<liop  of  Aiitiin,  and  liad  alrrnd 

ciUtivatiou  ot*  Htigar.      At  pn^firnti  it  ]a  played  m>  niurli  iicutcnoss  and  de: 

nioKtiy  roveird  witli  oak,  hickory,  pine,  in  neizin;;  the  hiddrn  clew  of  affair 

wild  rhem',  Riini,  ash,  dogwood,  maho«ja-  Mimlieau,  in  hiu  Hccrot  coiTCi>|N>ii 

ny,  and  nia^iolia.      The  mahogany    \n  with  Berlin,  pronounced  him  one 

nt^arly    equal    to    that    from  Honduran.  most  ingenious  and  ]K>werful  mil 

risih  aliound  in  the  neighlmring  lakes,  oiid  the  age.    This  judgment  lias  prove 

game  is  ahiuidant  in  the  forests.  phetioal.     Klccteil  deputy  of  the 

Tallart,  (^amille  d'llostuii,  duke  de,  of  his  diocesi*  to  the    states-gem 

marshal  of  Vnuice,  descended  of  an  an-  178J>,  he  early  foresaw,  or  ratluT  r< 

rient  family  of  Duuphiny,  was  bom  iu  uted  to  guide  and  hasten,  the  rhan 

If  kV2,  entenxl  young  into  tln^  army,  and,  puhlic  opinion,  and,  on  the  llhh  of 

afler  s«*rving  umler  the  great  Conde  in  voted  in  favor  i»f  the  union  of  the 

Holland,  and  under  Turennc  in  Alsace,  with  tlie  deputi(*s  of  th(^  thinl  estate 

Avns  engtigf^l  in  the  brilliant  (*am]Nugiis  was  soon  after  named  one  of  the 

of   1()74   and  l(i75.       He    distinguished  niittei!  on  the  constitution,  ami  pn 

himself  sul**equently    on  various  occa-  t!ii»  alxtlitiun  of  tithiv.     In  tin*   t 

^inns,  and,  in   Uili^i,  was  made  a  lieuten-  eonunitti^e   on  the  constitution,  \u 

;nit-geiu*niL     In  I(Z)7,  lie  wjt*»  sent  am-  wise  brought  f(»r>vanl  u  plan  for  ; 

b:L'<sadt>r  to  Knglaiid,  to  negotiate  con-  iiig  the  chun*h  domains  to  the  piibl 

crrningthe  succession  to  the  crown  of  In  iIh^  lM*^nuing  of  17!K),  the  liish 

SjiiLin  on  the  death  of  (Miarles  H.     In  Autun  wiia  chosen   president  oft 

l/O^i,  Talliul  was  apiH>inted  to  the  com-  srmhiy  ;  and  the  proposition  for  esti 

maud  of  the  French  triHips  on  the  Khini*,  ing  a  uniform  system  of    weight 

.'lUfl,  soon  afler,  wjis  honoreil  with  a  mar-  mcasun's  emanated  from  him. 

^■ha^s  staff.      He   sul>si»<juently  defeat(*d  celebratioti  of  tlif*  anniversjirj"  of  th 

ihiMmperialists  iM'fon' liimdau,  and,  hav-  of  Jidy,  he  officiated  at  the  altar 

ill?;  taken  that  plare  afh'r  a  short  siege,  «*ountry ;  and  he*  was  f»ne  i>f  the  I 

atuioHuced  his  suc(*t*ss  to  Louis  XIV  in  take  the  constitutional  oath  iinpo«i 

th»' fiillowing  tfrms:  '*  I  have  taken  more  the  clrrgy.     With  the  bisho|>s  of  1 

stiuidanls  than  your  majesty  luL<t  lost  sol-  and  l$abylon«  the  bishop  of  Autun  * 

lii^rs.**     In  1701, he  wiL-^ op|M>s('d  to  Marl-  crated  the  first  consiitutionul  bishop 

bonaigh ;   and,   U^ing  taken  prisoner  at  was  c\<*oMununicated  by  the  |»o|m 

rln'  battle  of  lih^iheim,  was   carried   to  VI.      Tallrynind   inmiediately    nv 

Iji'rlniid,  when'  hi»  ivmained  seven  years,  his  bisli(»prio,  e.iid  was  elinseii  nienil 

On  Ills  H'turn  to  France,  in  171*2,  he  was  the  diii-cKtry  ot'  the  department  of' 

rn-ated  a  thike ;  mid,  in    17:JtI,  was  ap-  In  17l>'i,  In*  was  s«'nt  ofi  a  seeri-l  n 

pointed   seeivtary  <»t*  stat«'.       His  death  to  Fnirlund  ;  an»l,  while  the  Jaml 

took  plaee  in  17v?S.  borne  wen^  denounring  him  as  the 

Tam-kyram>,  Charles  Maurice  de  IV-  of  the  rourl,  the  einignuus  in    Ki 

rigord,  prince  ile,  a  distinguished  Fn»ne!i  ;ieeus4*d  liiin  of  iH-inir  the  emissarv 

sratesnian,  and   one  of  tin'  founders  of  Jarolnns;  and  the  Knglish  minister 

Kreneh   lilwrty,  is  desrended  from  nn  an-  r«l  him  to  quit  the  cituntryA\itliin  tv 

eieut  family,  t<»  which,  in  the  middle  agi>s,  four  hours.     M.  de  Talie\nunl  tin 

iN'Innged    the   sov«'n*ign  eounts  of  IVri-  reiirr«l  to  the  V.  Slate's,  when*   be 

gi»rd.       The     eelebrat«'d     priFic«'ss     «les  pii'd  himself  in  conimen'ial  biislnes 

I'rsins,  who  plavetl  s<)  conspicuous  apart  17!»."i,  the  ronvt^ntiou  re|M':deil  the  « 

at  the  eourt  of  I'liilip  V  of  Spain,  during  against   him,  and,   in   17'C  we  tiiii 

the  war  i>f  the  S|KUiish  successitm,  was  amofij;  the  tnunders  of  the   rnnstiti 

his  matf'nial   gnmdmother.       l'n'vif>usly  s<»eieTy  4'<!al)li«i|ied  at  tlu*  llu:el  tie 

to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  known  as  win-re  he  reati  a  memoir  nn   the  n 

the  prince  of  lii'neventum,  lint  since  that  tnges  of  eojoni/iri!;  the  coaMs  of\\s\ 

event,  has  iM'en  styh'il  prince  Talleyrjuid.  aiul  another  on  tlie  I'onmieree   of 

He  WHS  lN)rn  at  Paris,  in  I7r>},  ami,  being  States.     His  inihienee  soon  iN'stin 

designnl  f(»r  the  church,  was  placed  at  pear  in  publie  atlairs:  and,  in  July  < 

the    seminar}'   of   Saint    Sulpii*e.      The  yi^ar,  he  was  ap|>ointed  mini^tero*f  tl 

young  ablHMle  IVrignnl  w;is  distinguish-  atiiiirs   t(»  the  direett>ry.     It    \v:lm  i 

ed  for  his  wit,   his  insinuating  maimers,  time  that   the   eonunissiont>rs   of  t 

his  talent   tor   business,  and   his  insight  States  ((lerrA,  Marshall  aial  I'inekn 

into  eharacter,  and,  in  177^0,  was  appoint-  Franee  were  tn\'ited  with  so  mu< 

<'d  agent- gf*nenil  of  the  eh>rg>'.     At  the  dignity,  ami  miide  the  subjeet  of  a  i 

breaking  out  of  tlic  revolution,  he  was  lor  intrigiu*,  iu  which  die  name  ol 
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d  WM  commonused.*    The  influ-  gave  him  a  neat  in  the  public  councils. 

»f  Had.  de  Stael,  which  had  been  His  oppontion  to  the  invaaon  of  Spain 

fed  in  reBtoruig  him  to  France,  had  completed  his  disgrace,  and  a  war  of  epi- 

sco  the  prineiiial  instrument  in  pro-  grams  and  raiUery  was  carried  on  in  the 

'  Ilia  noauDation  to  the  ministry ;  saloons  between  the  conqueror  of  Europe 

a  new  minister,  assailed  on  all  sides  and  his  disgraced  minister.     The  latter 

mnriafiong,  thieatB  and  complaints,  was  threatened  witli  arrest ;  and,  in  18]  4, 

9d  faia  pcntiblio  in  July,  17{>9,  aiter  when  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  defend  the 

I  pcMiahed  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  French  soil,  he  maile  on  attempt  to  con- 

d  Eeimrei99tmenl3   donnas  par  le  cJliate  the  prince,  by  pretending  a  coufi- 

m    mUyrand  h   ses  Concttoyens.  dence  in  him  which  ho  did  not  feel,  and 

1  Bonaparte  was  one  of  his  most  appointed  him  one  of  the  council  of  re- 

■nilantB  at  this  time ;  and  a  mutual  gency.    The  republican  and  imperial  ex- 

baa  ever  since  prevailed  between  minister  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

The  retiim  of  general  Bonaparte  provisional  government,  April  1st,  1814, 

Sg;^  again  restmd  the  ex-minis-  and  governed  France  until  the  arrival  of 

activity.     He  was  one  of  tlie  chief  the  oomte  d'Artois.    (See  France,)    Tin* 

in  the  revolution  of  the  18t1i  of  influence  of  the  princ«  of  Bcncventum 

lire  fq.  y*),  and  was,  immediately  with  the  foreign  ])owers  is  known  to  have 

tecaUed  to  the  ministry  of  jR)rcigii  been  very  peat ;  hut  the  secret  history  of 

Here  be^^s  the  most  important  his  connexion  witli  the  Bourbons  remains 

ofhia  dittinffuished  political  ra-  yet  to  he  explained.    The  emperor  Al- 

■aeond  perioa  of  which  is  formed  exander  lo<lged  at  his  hdtel ;  and,  on  the 

I  eventa  of  1814 — 15,  and  a  third  12th  of  May,  Tolleyrand  was  once  more 

hm  the  last  French  revolution,  in  named  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in 

The  negotiations  of  Luneville  (q.  v.)  June  was  raised  to  the  {leerage  under  the 

miena  (q.  v.)  were  conducted  under  title  of  prince  do  Talleyraud.    Towards 

action.    From  this  |)eriod  dates  his  the  close  of  tlic  year,  he  was  sent  as 

fbatune,  which  has,  however,  suf-  plenipotcntian' of  France  to  the  congress 

vpeated  shocks.     Availing  himself  of  Vienna.     Napoleon  made  some  im- 

:  official  information  on  secret:)  of  successful  attempts  to  attach  him  to  his 

le  speculated  huvely  in  the  funds,  cause  in  the  hundred  days.     The  pince, 

gDTOCured  a  brief  fifom  the  pope,  re-  too  sagacious  to  trust  to  promises  dictated 

I  iota  from  his  clerical  vows,  he  im-  by  necessity,  or  faithful  to  the  new  cause 

telv  Toarried  Mrs.  Grant,  his  mis-  which  he  Imd  espoused,  was  one  of  the 

The  refijsal  of  the  first  consul  to  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  declara- 

her  to  court  had  nearly  produced  a  tions  of  March  13  and  25  against  the  eni- 

»  between  B<»aparte  and  Talley-  peror,  and,  joining  Louis  XVIII  at  Ghenr, 

which  was  avoided  only  by  the  for-  he  returned  to  Paris  with  the  king.  liOub^ 

ielding  lo  the  wishes  of  the  latter  again  conferred  on  hhii  the  pomblio  of 

il  poinLt  When  Napoleon  assumed  foreign  affairs,  witli  the  title  of  president 

iperial  title.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  of  the  council  (prime  minister) ;  but  Tal> 

oSed  grand  chamberlain  of  the  em-  leyrand  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  so  hu- 

nid,  Jane  5,  i805,  was  raised  to  the  miliating  to  France,  and  resigned  his  post 

J  of  Bovereigb  ]irince  of  Beneven-  in  three  months  from  his  appointment. 

Hia  credit  with  the  em]>en)r  began,  Pursued  by  tlio  hatred  of  the  imigres^ 
rer,  to  aufier ;  and,  in  1807,  he  wns  stigmatized  as  a  traitor  by  the  liberal  par- 
red  from  the  ministry  of  fon'ign  uf-  ty,  and  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
but,  at  the  same  tin^e,  ^-as  promoted  death  of  the  jirince  d'Enghien  (q.  v.|,  he 
I  poat  of  vice-grand-elector,  which  now  lost  all  influence  in  public  afiairs. 

though  he  still  retained  the  post  of  grand 

JSf  ^_J**  subject  of  tliis  smirnlar  affair,  chamberiain  to  the  king.      In  1818,  he 

u SSSTbI^/ '''\»m^  ^'"'  ^°''  *'  *^"^®  ^^^  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 

aaaaiiiiu,  UMion,  !«*««).  politics,  but  in  tlie  new  cbaracter  of  leader 

Z£^!!niS!^^'^tJt^^^^^  o^tlie  opposition  in  die  chamber  of  peera. 

Wfiaudy  bavinff  one  day  mvite<l  M.  De-  «        ,  '^  i-^*        •  u  j  i  •        ii»  •     j  V 

he  rdebraied  mtveUer.  to  dine  wiih  him,  Hf »«  ^e  distmguished  hmiself  m  defence 

I  wift  to  raad  the  work  of  Uicir  guesi,  in-  of  the  constitution  against  tlie  gradual  en- 

if  its  place  in  his  library.     Madnmc  de  croachmeuts  of  the    royal  power.       In 

TBBd  nBhKkUy  got  hold,  by  miftake  of  Uio  1827,  ho  was  assaulted  by  the  marquis  de 

nJ^SSriL  TdinnS^be'^^^  Maubreuil,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on 

m  Knn  abou't  Wi'ihipwreck,' his  Sand,  ^he  face,  which  knocked  him  dowii.  The 

■d  ImDj  aboat  hb  bmb  Friday,  reason   assigned    by  Maubreuu  for  this 
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attack  was  that  lie  bad  been  employed  by  The  Jacobins  furnished  the  expenses  oi 
the  prince  to  asBassinate  NapoleoD,  and  printing  tliis  paper,  the  object  of  which 
had  not  been  rewarded  for  his  labor  in  was  to  excite  the  indisnation  of  the  pop- 
niakin^  the  attempt  (See  MaubrevUA    In  ulace  acainst  Louis  AVI  and  his  minu- 
1828,  ius  fortune  suffisred  considerabiv  by  ters.    Tallien  soon  became  one  of  the 
the  fiulure  of  a  great  Paris  house.    After  most  popular  men  of  the  rovolutioiiaiy 
the  revolution  of  1830,  tlie  prince  de  Tal-  partv,  and  was  deeply  concerned  in  thie 
levrand  was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  terrible  commotions  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
wbere  he  has  been  the  representative  of  gust,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary  of 
France  in  the  conferences  between  the  Uie  commune  which  had  installed  itself  at 
five  powers,  for  settling  the  af&irs  of  Eii-  the  Ildtel  de  Ville,  and  which  continued 
rope.    (See    the  sequel    of  the    article  its  sittings  in  spite  of  tlie  aawmbly,  be- 
France^  in  the  Apjiendix  to  this  work.)  coming  the  centre  and  origin  of  the  in- 
Since  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  in  trigues  and  massacres  of  Uiat  disastrous 
18!fi,  he  has  returned  (June)  to  France,  period.    Bcuig  nominated  a  deputy  to  th« 
and,  it  has  been  rumored,  would  be  called  conveiitiou,  from  the  department  of  Seine 
to  take  the  preiddency  of  the  conncil.   As  and  Oise,  he  oflen  mounted  the  tribune, 
a  statesman  and  minister,  prince  Talley-  and  was  the  constant  advocate  of  violent 
rand  can  be  neither  compared  w^ith  Sul(}',  measures.    In  the  session  of  December 
nor  Richelieu,  nor  Mazarin,  nor  Colbert ;  15, 17U2,  he  strongly  ur{[ed  the  immediaie 
he  seems  to  be  peculiar  in  liis  power  and  trial  of  Louis  XVl,  objected  to  allowing 
his  address.    While  Napoleon  possessed  him  counsel,  and  added  new  charges  tu 
the  genius  of  victory,  TallcynuMl  possesses  the  accusation  a^nst  him.    He  after- 
the  genius  of  politics ;  and  both  together  wanls  voted  for  his  death,  and  against  an 
were  able  to  bridle  and  annihilate  the  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  on  the  day  of 
revolution.    Eneaging  without  danger  in  execution,  January  21, 1793,  he  was  prea- 
all  the  catastrophes  whicli  have  occurred,  ident  of  the  convention.    He  took  put 
hovering  unseen  over  the  agitations  which  in  most  of  the  sanguinary  proceedinp 
he  has  himself  assisted  to  produce,  varia-  which  occurred  during  the  ascmidency  of 
hie  as  fortune  herself^  he  seems  to  be  the  Robespierre ;  and,  after  defending  Blaiat. 
master  of  ceremonies  to  the  revolutions  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  Girond- 
which  have  followed  each  otlier  in  France  ists,  and  becoming  the  advocate  of  tlie  in- 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty  fknious  Rossigno^  he  was  sent  on  a  mii- 
years.    His  character  and  real  agency  are  sion  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  showed  him- 
lierhaps    not   yet  well  understood,  and  self  the  worthy  ai«aoriate  of  Carrier,  Lebon 
must  be  drawn  by  his  own  hand.*  and  CoUot  dllerix>id.     He  was  checked 
Tat.lif.x,  John  Lambert,  a  Freiicli  ro-  in  tliis  sanguinary  career  by  the  influence 
IMiblican  stat(*Hniiui,  boni  at  Puns  in  17(j(>,  of  inadame  de  Fontena),  a  woman  re- 
was  the  son  of  the  porter  to  the  marquis  inarkable  for  her  personal  beauty,  who, 
de  Bercy,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  lor  having  bcoii  iiii{»risoiicd  at  Bordeaux,  as 
his  education.     Ho  coinmciiced  his  |x>-  she  was  goinc  to  join  lior  family  in  Spain, 


was  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  iiictrn))olis.  himself  Ix^fore  the  convention  against  the 

•  In  answer  !o  !M>mo  remarks  which  f.-ll  from  t'hwjfC   of  moderailflSUl.     After    tlie   fail 

lord    l.oiifloii<l«rry  cunrvniiii:;  prince   Tallov-  of  Dnntoii  and  lii»  |>arty,  Tallien   per- 

rand.  in  i\w  Hriii«h  Iuhimc  of  lorU^  <(>i..  IU3f ).  ceivcd  that  he  shailcl  lN>come  one  of^tlie 

lord  Wolhi.p..fi  o»»^rved.  ihat  none  of  the  ^rrai  ^vxt  victims  of  Kobcspienv,  if  he  did  not 

incasurcM  which  ha<l  tMM»n  re»olveil  upon  at  \  i-  .  ••      ..      /•    .  i  ■    .         a           i-      i        ^  *l 

onna  and  I'ari..  had  hoon  conci-rtcil  or  carried  on  ^l".*^*"  »**?  ?™^  '**°^ '    .A<^^«>>>»ngly.  at  the 

without  the  intcn«mionof  tliat  iilu«triou<»  person.  Pitting  of  the  ronveiition  of  the  ninth  of 

"In  all  the  trmnsactionM  in  which  I  have  Im:cii  en-  Thrrinidor,  171M,  he OSCcndfHl  the  trilHllie, 

eof^cd  with  prince  Tallevrand,  no  man  c«>uld  and,   afliT  an   aiiinMted    picture   of  ^e 

LhJir.rr.^™.?'':*''^.'*'*^""'*^™"^^^^  atn)riti*v  which    had   taken  pbure,  and 

alMJity  HI   rerard   to   hi«  own   counlrv.  or  with  r-i      t               -uj.      i>i«             l 

morfuprichtness  and  honor  in  all  hiicommuni-  ^hich    hc  ascnbed  to  Roliespierrp,  be 

CBtionA  with  the  mini^era  of  oih«>r  countries,  than  tume<l  to  the  bust  of  BrutUS,  and,  invok- 

prioce  Tallvyraiid.     No  man'ii  public  and  |irivalo  ing  the  gcilius  of  tliat  patriot,  flrew  a  dag- 

choracter  Iihm  ever  been  ho  much  belio«l  as  th.)M*  of  ger  t>OHl  hid   girdlo,   and   HWOHS   that  he 

that  dluktriouKuidividiial.      LonI  Holland  Jiddod.  woiiM  nliiniK>  it  intn  thn  Ut^mrt  nf  Rnhna 

that  no  man's  private  character  had  been  nuirc  ^-"^  ^  .u^                    5     ^  ^  *^**T 

•hamefully  traduertl.anduo  mani  puMic  character  P»^"*t  »  *hc  representatives  of  the  people 

more  miBtakf^  and  misrepresented,  than  the  pri-  "^d  not  courage  tO   Order  his  immediate 

vale             tc  characier  of  prince  TaUcyrand.  arrest    On  the  morrow,  Tallien  had  the 
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to  announce  to  his  colleagues  of  commerce  lias  usiuiUy  a  yellowish 

«ir  enemies  had  perished  on  the  tinge,  and  is  divided,  accoiding  to  the  de- 

1.  (See  Robetpierre,)   Being  elected  grce  of  its  purity  and  coneistence,  into 

iber  of  the  committee  of  public  candle  and  soap  tallow.    It  is  manufiic- 

ihe  Jacobins  replaced  his  name  on  tiired  into  candles  and  soap,  and  is  exten- 

■L,     At  this  period  he  married  his  sively  used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and 

fe,  madanie  de  Fontenay.    He  took  in  various  processes  of  the  arts.    There 

inall  the  {Hoceedingsot'the  assem-  were  exported    from    Russia,   in    1831, 

d  used  bis  power  and  influence  to  4,091,544  poods  (63  to  a  ton)  of  tallow. 

te  the  interests  of  justice  and  hu-  Large  quantities  are  also  exported  flnoni 

•     This   was  the  most  houorable  Soutli  America. 

of  his  life;  but  tlio  recrimination  Tallow-Tree      [siillingia     stbtfera), 

•ppootion   which    he  experienced  This  interesting  tree  is  a  native  of  China. 

leid  him  fit>m  enjoying  tranquillity.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  eupha:- 

r,  17^  he  was  sent,  witli  extensive  biacetB,    The  branches  are  long  and  flexi- 

I,  to  the  army  on  the  coasts  of  Brit-  ble ;  the  foliage  so  much  resembles  that 

but  after  the  victory  of  the  rcpub-  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  that  it  might 

It  Quiberon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  readily  be  mistaken,  were  the  leaves  ser- 

■eouentlv  became  a  member  of  tho  rated.     The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 

1  Of  fire  hundred,  under  the  con-  and  disposed  in  straight,  tenninaJ  spikes. 

n  of  the  year  III ;  but  his  influ-  The  capsules  are  hard,  smooth  and  brown, 

pnduaUy  declined,  and  he  ^-as  at  divided  internally  into  three  cells,  each 

reduced  to  such  a  state  of  political  containing  a  nearly  hemispherical  seed, 

ficBDce,  that  he  thought  proper  to  which  is  covered  witli  a  sebaceous  and 

D  private  life.    Domestic  uneasiness  very  white  substance.    At  the  close  of  the 

d  him  to  wish  to  leave  France ;  and  season,  the  leaves  turn  bright  red,  and  as 

yvred  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  as  one  of  the  capsules  fall  off,  leaving  the  pure 

WDS  attached  to  the  expedition.  He  white  seeds  suspended  to  filaments,  the 

e  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  insti-  tree  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

id  editor  of  the  Decade  Egypiiennej  From  a  remote  period,  this  tree  has  fur- 

1  at  Cairo  ;  besides  being  adminis-  nished  the  Chinese  with  the  material  out 

of  the   national  domains.     Afler  of  which  they  make  their  candles.    The 

arte    left  Egypt,    general    Menou  capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  together, 

Tallicn  harshly,  and  obliged  him  and  boiled ;  the  fatty  matter  is  skimmed 

m  to  France.    Tlie  vessel  in  which  as  it  rises,  and   condenses   on  cooling, 

led  was  captured  by  the  English,  T\\e  candles  made  of  tills  substance  are 

e  was  token  to  London,  wlierc  he  very  white ;  and  red  ones  are  also  manu- 

^  much  attention  from  the  lenders  factured  by  the  addition    of  vcrmihon. 

whig  l»rty.     The  duchess  of  Dev-  Sometimes,  tliree  pounds  of  linseed  oil 

»  having  sent  Tallinn  her  jiortmit,  and  a  little  wax  are  mixed  with  ten  of  this 

ed  with  diamonds,  lie  kept  the  por-  sul)stance,  to  crive  consistence.    The  tal- 

ut  returned  the  chamonds).     On  re-  low-tree  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 

Z  bis  native  country,  he  discovered  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and,  indeed.  Is 

e  had  lost  his  wite,  as  well  as  the  almost  naturalized  in  the  maritime  parts 

>f  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  rising  of  Carolina. 

^rei^  power.     He  npjiears  to  have  Talma,  Francois  Joseph,  the  greatest 

educed  to  dl«?tre»s  but  at  length  ob-  tragic  actor  of  France  in  our  day,  was 

,  throucrh  Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  honi  at  Paris  in    17()3,  but  passed  his 

Bee  ot"  F'rench  consul  at  Alicant.  youth  in  England,  where  his  father  prac- 

tJ  at  Paris  in  1820.     Madanie  Tul-  tised  as  a  dentist     lie  was  sent  to  Paris 

iving  l^een  divorced  from  her  lius-  to  complete  his  studies ;  and  his  taste  for 

by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  named  the  tlieatre  was  awakened  by  the  dra- 

luior),  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Jo-  matic  masterpieces  and  the  perfonnances 

e  Caraman,  prince  de  Chimay.  of  distinguished  actors  which  he  here  wit- 

Low  ;  animal  fat  melted  anil  sep-  ncssed.  The  susceptibility  of  his  tempera- 

from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with  ment  showed  itself  early.  Wliile  at  school, 

e  Fat.)     Its  quality  de|H'nds  |>artly  he  and  some  of  his  companions  performed 

»  animal  from  which  it  has  been  a  tragedy,  in  which  he  had  to  de8cril)e  the 

^1,  and  partly  on  the  care  taken  in  last  moments  of  a  friend  condenuied  to 

itication.     It  isfinn,  brittle,  and  has  death  by  his  father:  the  situation  affected 

diar  heavy  odor.     When  pure,  it  is  him  so*  |)owerfidly  that  he  burst  into  a 

and  nearly  insipid ;  but  the  tallow  flood  of  tears,  which  continued  to  flow 
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for  some  hours  after  the  concIuBion  of  tlie  sic,  of  paintmg,  of  Bculpture,  and  of  Doe- 

fnece.    After  his  rctuni  to  London,  Tahna  try;  but,  above  all,  the  languace  or  the 

aflsociatcd  himself  wuh  some  other  young  soul:  tliese  are  the  means  which  he  uses 

men,   for   the    purjioHe   of  representing  to  excite  in  him  who  listens,  all  the  efibct 

French  plays,  and  displayed  such  brif  of  the  generous  or  the  terrible  pasBiona. 

liant  powen  as  to  attract'  the  notice  of  What  a  knowledge  of  the  human  niiiid 

distinp:uished  imlividuals,  who  urged  him  he  disphiys  in  the  manner  of  conoeiTing 

to  a|)|>car  on  the  London  boanb.    But  his  jmrts  f  He  is  the  author  himself  come 

circumstimces  led  him  to  Paris,  where  he  again  to  realize,  by  his  look,  his  accents, 

entered  the  royal  school  for  declamation,  and  his  manner,  the  person  he  means  to 

and  soon  aftor  (1787)  made  his  debut  at  ]irescnt  to  your  imagination.**    His  per- 

the  Th^tre  fVan^aia  in  die  cliaracter  of  son  is  descrilied  as  regular,  but  not  sbrik- 

Seide  in  Voltaire*s  Mahomet    He  was  ing,  his  voice  full    and   agreeable,    his 

nMseivcd  with  applause,  and  from  tliis  countenance  approaching  the  autiaue,  and 

moment  devoted  liimself  with  zeal  and  full  of  expression.    These  physical  advan- 

fierscvcranrc  to  the  suidy  of  his  art.    He  taf[es  were  combined  with  a  penetrating 

sought  the  society  of  distinguislied  literati  mind,  a  warm  imagination,  deep  feeling, 

and  artists,  studied  history  for  the  purpose  and  great  sensibility.    It  is  well  known 

uf  Itecoming  acquainted  with  tlie  man-  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  empe- 

iiers  and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  char-  ror  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  with  much 

iictersofremarkable  individuals,  and  made  distinction,  and  loved  to  converse  widi 

himself  master  of  the  attitudes,  costumes,  him.    Talma  was  buried,  according  to 

expression  and  drapery  of  tlie  ancient  his  own  directions,  without  any  religious 

statues.    Talma  rendered  an  important  ceremonies ;  and  he  likewise  left  oiden 

semce  to  the  French  stage  by  introduc-  that  his  children  shoukl  be  educated  in 

ing  a  refbnn  in  the  costume,  (q.  v.)    The  the  Protestant  faith ;  unwilling  tliat  ther 

revolution,  which  now  broke  out  under  shoukl  belong  to  a  church  which  con- 

his  eyes,  with  all  its  scenes  of  violence  deraned  his  profession.    His  wife,  pteri- 

and  passk)n,  its  displays  of  exalted  \irtue,  ously  known  as  Mile.  Vanhove,  was  a 

nnd  its  excesses  of  cruelty,  contributed  to  distinguished  actress.    She  retired  from 

devek>pe  his  peculiar  talent.    Chenier^  the  stage  in  1810. 

tragedy  of  Charics  IX<  or  St  Bartholo-        Talmdo  (from    the   Hebrew    loinad!, 

mew's,  was  brought  forward  at  this  time,  he    has   learned) ;    doctrine.     It    signi- 

and    Talma   studied    the    character   of  fies,  among  the  modem  Jews,  an  enor- 

C?hnrles  in  history,  and  his  person  in  med-  mous  collection  of  traditions,  iUusCrati%'e 

als  mill  iM>riniit!S*aiid  exhibited  them  with  of  their  laws  and  usages,  forming  twelve 

such  tnith  and  life,  tlmt  his  reputation  as  foho  volumes.     It  consists  of  two  nails, 

the  first  Freiioh  traginlian  was  (>HtabUslied  the  Mishna  and  the  Geniara.    The  Misti- 

Ix'vond    disi)iitt\      The    principal    {tarts  na   is   a    collection    of  rabbinical  niliv 

which  lie  rreattnl,  or  cameil  to  the  high-  and  nrecfois,  nirnle  in  the  sMH-ond  century 

est  iierfi^rt ion,  W€' re  Seide,  Othello,  Ham-  of  the  Christian   era.     The  whole  civil 

let  (thoM*  of  Ducis),  Hylla  (or  rather  Na-  constitution  and    mode  of  thinking,  as 

|>oleon,  of  Jouy),    Kegulus,   the    grand  well  as  langiiafn^  of  the  Jews,  hail  gradu- 

ma»itor    of  tlie    templan*,    diaries    IX,  ally  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  and 

riiarles  VI  (of  Di'laville),  Manlius,  and  were  entirely  different,  in  the  time  of  our 

()rest«»s.     JIp  died  at  Paris  in  IHiAJ. — See  Savior,  fn>m  what  they  hail  lH»en  in  the 

MoHMiirs  Memoires  fur  Taima  (M  (?<l.,  earlv  {leriwls  of  the  Hebrew  common- 

lrt27).     Talma  was  the  author  of /{r/ffj*-  wealth.    (Sih*  Hebmcit^  and  Jews.)    The 

rorui    xtir    fjckain    ei    sur   VJlri  thfdiml  Mosaic  lKM>ks  contained  rules  no  longer 

(IH'^^).    ^Taliiiii,*^siiys  iriaclame  deStael,  adaptinl  to  the  siination  of  the  nation: 

'*  may  \w  c\uh\  il**  a  inodi*!  of  iiowcr,  and  and  its  new  imlitiral  n*lations,  connei-te«l 

of  (lijicmtinii  in  the  usp  of  it,  ot  simplicity  with  the  rhangi*  which  hail  taken  place* 

and  tnit'  grnndiMir.     lit*  |m>.hm'si(<*s  all  the  in  the  religious  views  of  the  fiertnle,  M 

«tH*rets  of  the  vririous  arts:  his  attitudes  to  many  ditfiriilt  questions,  for  wliich  no 

n^rall  to  inind  tin*  tine  Htatues  of  antiquity,  satisfartor}'  sohition  could   lie   found  in 

.'iiicl  till*  expression  of  his  tare,  and  every  their    law.      The  rabbins   iuidencK>k  to 

liMik,  ou^^lit  to  hi-  till*  stinly  of  our  liest  supply  this  defect,  ftartiy  by  coinmenia- 

liainters.     Tlu-n'  is  in  tin*  voici^  of  this  ries  on  the  Mosaic  precept's,  and  partly 

man  a  mapc  which  1  cniinot  desrrilie ;  by  the  composition  of  new  rules,  which 

which,  from  the  nioinrnt  when  its  first  were  lookiMl  u|N>n  as  almost  equally  biml- 

aivrnt  is  heanl.  awakfiis  all  the  sym|Mi-  ing  with  the  lunncT.   Thew  comments  and 

thies  of  the  I  1  the  chaniis  of  mii-  additions  were  called  the  oral  traditions. 
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keoBtndHtiiietioiitotheoldkworwrit-  The  pods  are  thick,  compraflsed,  and  of  a 

Ml  oodau   The  nbbi  Juda,  aumamed  the  dull  brown  color  when  npe.    The  seeds 

a  was  paiticalariy  active  in  making  are  flat,  an^ar,  hard  and  shining,  and 

poDection  Q50  B.C.),  which  reeeivea  are  lodged  m  a  daik,  soft,  adhesive  pulp. 

of  Jmtkna  (q.  y.|  or  second  law.  The  tamarind-tree  exists  also  in  Anbia, 

nfahia  buned  tnemselves  in  a  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa:  but  that 

■       '       I-  ofthe^-"      " ^ 


in  die  composition  of  com-  ox  the  West  Indies  is  perhaps  a  dhSferent 

and  ciplanations  of  the  Mishna.  species,  disdnffuiriied  by  the  shortness  of 

bsBB  works,  that  of  the  rabbi  the  pods,  which  contain  two,  three  or  four 

(composed  about  330  A.  D.)  ac-  seeds  only.    In  the  West  Indies,  the  pods 

die  most  edefarity,  under  the  name  are  gathered  in  June,  July  and  August, 

■omJChaldaie  for  eos^ilelibn  or  when  fully  ripe ;  and  the  fruit,  being  freed 

ijL    Thm  Mishna  and  Qemara  to-  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in 

■mned  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  re-  layers  in  a  cadk,  and  boiling  syrup  poured 

^  eUdBy  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  over  it  till  the  cad[  is  filfed :  the  syrup 

■ftar  me  Jews  had  mostly  removed  pervades  eveiy  part  ouite  down  to  the 

IS  Bri^loa.  and  the  synagogues  of  Pales-  bottom ;  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  head- 

iIm  Imd  aknoat  entunely  disappeuued,  the  ed  for  e 


sale.    The  East  India  tamarinds 

Bafajkiiuan  nhbis  gradually  composed  are  daiker  colored  and  drier,  are  more 

omieiitBrieB  on  the  Mnhna,  which,  esteemed,  and  aie  said  to  be  preserved 

500  A.  D.,  were  completed,  and  without  sugar.    This  fruit  has  an  agreea- 

ftmied  die  Babylonian  Talmud.  ble  acid  and  sweetish  taste,  is  refrigerant 

TAUOBf  in  mythology ;  a  brazen  image  and  gently  laxative.    A  simple  infusion  in 

Ynlcui  gave  to  Minos,  or  Jupiter  warm  water  forms  a  very  gratefbl  bever- 

It  was  endowed  with  life,  age,  which  is   advantajreously  used  in 

aingie  blood-vessel  miming  febrile  diseases.     The  Turks  and  Arahs 

Aeiiedctothehee],andckMedvrith  carry  the  pods,  prepared  with  sugar  or 

_   __«ffi  niL    Tklus  was  the  protector  honey,  either  green  or  ripe,  in  their  iour- 

if  Cbsle,  and  went  three  tones   daily  neysacrossthedeserts;  and  they  are  round 

the  idand,  to  defend  it  against  at-  to  constitute  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 

The  &ble  says  that  he  prevented  article  of  food. 

Dies  of  Crete  from  landing,  by  Tawbour;  a  sp^ies  of  embroideiy. 

bis  body  in  fire,  and  then  em-  The  tambour  frame  is  an  instrument  of  a 

diem  with  his  growing  arms,  spherical  form,  upon  which  is  stretched, 

■ies  are  also  told  of  him,  which  l^  means  of  a  stnng  and  buckle,  or  other 

tDin^eate  that  Talus  was  probably  appropriate  means,  a  piece  of  silk,  mus- 

"~m  atame,  serving  aa  a  beacon,  lin,  Imen,  &lc^  which  is  wroua^t  with  a 

S„  fav  the  Phflmwians  on  a  promon-  needle  of  a  particular  form,  andf,  by  means 

af  Gme.    Medea,  by  her  arts,  event-  of  silver  or  gold,  cotton  or  silk,  into 

dMnyed  Talus,  when  she  landed  leaves,  flowers,  or  other  figures. 

Ae  Anonauta.  (q.  v.>— Another  Ta-  Tambovr,  in  fortification ;  a  piece  of 

Ih  m  —nlimnid ;  a  son  of  the  sister  of  work  formed  of  palisades  planted  close 

who  invented  the  saw,  com-  together  and  driven  into  the  ground,  for 

•bdodier  mechanical  instruments,  the  purpose  of  enclosing  an  open  woric. 

de  became  jeabus  of  his  growing  Tambours  sre  sometimes  erected  before 

•Dd  murdered  him  privately ;  or,  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  fortified  post 

Hag  to   some,  threw  him   down  Tambourinx,  or  Tambour  oEBAsqux; 

die  citadd  of  Athens.    Talus  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  musical  instru- 

itto  a  partridge  by  the  gods,  ments.   Wherever  we  find  Hebrew  muric 

called  Caiuij  Aeaha^  Ptrdix,  mentioned,  the  tambotuine  or  timbrel  also 

,  appeank    The  triumphal  son^  of  Miriam, 

^m-A»AigA,    (See  Tammeamea.)  after  the  passage  of  the  Israehtes  through 

TaKaBum-TuB  (tamarindui  bidica) ;  the  Red  sea,  shows  how  eariy  vocal  mu- 

Ibhs  end  beautiiiil  tree  of  the  East  In-  nc  was  accompanied  by  such  mstruments 

Jai[^BaloBgiB§[  to  the  natural  ftmily  le-  and  by  dancing.    The  invention  of  the 

MMMffli.    TtMB  leaves  are  pinnate,  com-  tambourine,  or  dnim  beaten  by  the  hand, 

of  rixisen  or  eighteen  pairs  of  ses-  would  seem  naturally  to  have  taken  place 

■iiiy^  whieh  are  hidf  an  inch  only  veiy  eariy,  as  it  is  very  simple ;  and  many 

MMJfl '-thin  breadth.    The  domestic  instniments  would  easily  sug- 

iMMnae  diq  mo^  five  or  six  together,  gest  it    How  many  objects  do  children 

lilMeBelMtHi          petals  are  yellowish,  turn  into  a  drum!   And,  in  fact,  such 

'  haeBliflilij            ted  widi  red  vems.  instnunents  are   generally  found,  even 
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among  the  rudest  tribes.    The  use  of  tlio  lie  accompanied  to  the  congress  of 

fanihourinc,  on  sacnnl  or  solemn  occa-  stadt  and  to  Vienna,  as  secretary  01 

Hioiis,  has  descended  to  modem  times,  Cisalpine  legation.    On  tlie  rctum  o 

from  the  Egyptian  feasts  uf  Bacchus.  Austriaus  to  Italy,  Tambroni  fbunc 

In  the  Bacchanalian  songs  of  the  Men-  asylum  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy : 

ades,  on   the    Thracian  mountauis,  we  he  returned  after  the  battle  of  Mar 

find  continual  mention  of  the  drums  (ket-  and  the  foundation  of  the  Cisa^piDi 

tin  dninLH  and  tamboiuines).  Intheoigies,  public.    He  was  then   attoclied^  to 

only  the  1}to  and  the  flute  were  originally  Italian  legation  at  Paris,  urnler  liis  fi 

|)cnuitt(*d  to  accompany  the  song ;  but  count  Marescalchi ;  and,  in  180S),  Ik 

when,  according  to  the  fable,  Bacchus  came  consul  at  Leghorn,  raid  two  1 

himselC  attended  by  Satyri,  Fauns  and  after  at  Rome.    On  the  faU  of  the  ii 

Barclianals,  appeared  at  the  festivals,  they  rial  government,  in  lbl4,  he  retired 

brought  with  tlieni  dntms,  sistrums,  ancl  pubnc  life,  and  engaged  in  condui 

honis.    ThoHo  musical  instruments  which  the   GiomaU  ArzaJUco.    Tambroni 

am  played  «)u  liy  lirating,  and  hence  in-  at  Rome,  in  1824.    Among  his  work 

dicate  tlu)  rhythm  must  distinctlv,  have  Compendio  deUt  Siarie  di  Poionia  (2  \ 

always   lNHMi*vt*ry   |Mipular  at  festivals,  /ntomo  a//a  Ftto  dt  Comrra,  beskles  i 

Luther  translated  tlie  Hebrew  word  topk  letteis  and  poems, 

bv  Pauke  (dm ml   In  English,  it  is  Hmbrtl,  Tambro.*!!,  Clotilda,  sister  of  tlie 

'1  he  C«re«ws  rail  it  nfinat^v .  the  Romans,  ceding,  distinguished  for  her  acqu 

itfrnpanum;  the  Arabians,  </^(/iim^tir,  in  ance  with  Greek  literature,  waa  boi 

i)ie  r^iKt,  is  the  name  of  the  guitar) ;  the  1758,  and,  from  her  eariy  years,  displ 

S|mniunlH,(u'i{/V(a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  an  invincible  attachment  for  atudi 

niul  pn>lMibly  rarri«*d,  with  the  instru-  consequence  of  which  her  parents  ai 

nieiit  itM*lf,  by  the  Moors,  to  Spain).    In  ed  her  the  moans  of  instmction. 

the  EB/«t,  it  was  always  played  on  by  was  admitted  into  the  Arcadian  acac 

mnideiis  at  the  feast  and  dance,  and  there-  at  Rome,  the  Etruscan  academy  at 

Ibrt^  caiiiM)t  be  compared  to  our  dmm.  tona,   and  the  Clementine  at    Bolo 

In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  instrament  and,  in   17114,  the  profensorship  of 

int'iitioned  among  the  uianv  used  by  the  Greek  language    was  bestowed  on 

Troubailours  and   minstrels.      In  those  which  she  retained  till  179^  when 

times,  it  was  called  tambour  and  doquetie,  ^-as    displaced   because  she  rifuse 

luid  ap|»eanHi  in   every  concert.     The  take  the  oatli  of  hatred  to  rpvalt}-,reqi 

|m*sent  tunilKMiriiie  consists  of  a  wooden  bv  the  laws  of  the  Cis/jsilane  repi: 

or  brazen  hoop,  over  which  a  skin  is  ex-  Slie  was  afterwaids  restored   by  B 

tended,  and  which  is  hung  with  belbi.  parte ;  but  tlie  Greek  profesBonihip  t 

Siiiiotinies  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  at  length  suppre»ed,  she  retired  to 

is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skin ;  some-  bosom  of  her  family.     Her  death 

limes  the  fnip'rs  an^  struck  against  it.  |)ened  June  4,  lt^]7.'   Her  works  co 

Generally,  the  hoop  has  a  hole,  to  give  chiefly  of  poi* ins  written  in  Greek,  an 

ndniiwion  to  the  iliunib  of  the  Wi\  liand :  which  is  on  eleg>'  in  honor  of  Budoni 

4111  this  the  instrument  is  supporttnl  during  ceielvated  printer, 

the   |N«rfomiance,  which   may  be  made  Tamerlane.     (See  Timour,) 

very  graoerul  by  various  movements  ot'  Tammeamea,  or  Tamahama,  kin, 

the  iMHiy,  on  account  of  which  the  tarn-  tlie  Sandwich  isles,  in  the  Paciiic  oc 

Uuirine  is  giMierally  an  attribute  of  the  was  une  of  tliose   individuals  who 

mum*  of  dancing.     The  larger  tainbouriin*  detained  to  produce  a  great  etiect  01 

is  calletl  tambour  de  iiasque^  be4*uuse  it  is  rtate  of  soi^ety  around  tliem.     He 

umHl   ill    iiiM'ay  to    accoin|>aiiy  all  ilio  longed  to  the  race  of  tlic  native  chiefr; 

iiatiunal  songs  and  thinces.     Steibelt  (a  at  the  death  of  captain  Cook,  in  17H 

4w<Tmiui)  has  ivtviitly  composed  pleasing  had  arrived  at  manhood  ;  but  he  ha 

and  brilliant   pi»ves    for   the  pianoforte  concern  in  that  event.     Tinioboo, 

with  tlie  acconi|iaiiinient  of  the  tainbour-  king    of    Hanvaii,     tlie     largest  of 

ine.  Sandwich   islands,  having  oflended 

T4MBROM,  Joseoli,  an  Italian jwet  an«i  principal  oflicers,  he  was  put  to  d< 

hiittoriaii,  boni  at  liologiia,  in  Xnli.     He  and  Taiiiint^mea  n-as  chosen  to  sue 

Ktudi<*d  in  the  univrrsity  there:  and,  in  him.      He  so^m    showini    extraordi 

ItfiM,  wuM  eltH'tttl  pal&*o|;nipher,  or  in-  talvnts  lor  his  tiituatiou ;  and  it  was  a 

Miector  of  the  archives  of  his  native  city,  of  bis  |)oli<*y  to  encourage  the  «^>ttiei 

\Vh«n  **^   ^*rencli  invaded   LoiiiUuxly,  ot'  F.uru(ieun  niahnera  and  othera  ic 

sif  to  Maraicalclii,  whoin  dominions.    When    captain    Vanco 
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iWBii,  Tunmeamea   put  him-  the  paascg  of  the  mountains,  and  obtained 

the  protectioa  of  that  oflScer,  posseflaion   of   Tanua   by   capitulation, 

vsentative  of  the  kinj;  of  Great  Baldwin  followed  him,  and  was  ftithkai 

nd,  as  the  price  of  hn  submis-  enough  to  take  poaMMion  of  the  town 

ras  aMstea  in  building  a  fine  oetennbly  for  hia  orother,  but  virtually  for 

ich  aflbrded  a  model  for  the  hiroeel£     Tancred,  thourii  ezaaperated 

0  of  several  more.  Tammea-  at  this  act  of  treachery,  nooly  ezcJaimed, 
formed  a  fleet,  with  which  he  **  Shall  I  stain  my  lance  with  the  blood  of 

the   adjoining    islands,   and  my  brethren  ?"  and,  advancing  to  Memis- 

^ina.    He  subsequently  erect-  tn,  took  the  place  by  storm.    Baldwin 

D  the  island  of  Oahoo,  and  ob-  attempted  to  repeat  nis  po^dious  act, 

1  the  RuMians  some  artillery ;  and  Tancred  now  mxfferei  himself  to  be 
encouraging  the  trading  of  his  so  for  carried  away  by  his  resentment,  as 
ith  navifjators,  he  added  to  his  to  turn  his  arms  a^^ainst  him;  but  the 
th  and  importance  as  well  as  quarrel  terminated  m  the  reconciliation 
s  people.  This  enterprising  of  the  chieft.  Tancred  next  marched 
lied  in  March,  1819.  Rhio  against  Antioch,  the  capture  of  which 
ion  and  succesBor  of  Tammea-  was  delayed  seven  months,  by  the  dis- 
ag  made  a  visit  to  England,  eases,  want  of  provision,  and  msubordi- 
rich  his  queen,  in  1824,  both  nation,  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
sties  died  in  London,  after  a  army.  The  garrison  left  by  the  Crusaders 
baP  rendence,  in  consequence  in  the  city,  was  surrounded  by  a  Persian  ar- 
te arisinff  from  change  of  cli-  my,  which  was  defeated  by  Tanored.  After 
sabitB  of  lifo.  Easier,  in  1099,  the  crusaders  set  forwaid 
k3Aj  Ta."<ia  ;  an  ending  com-  for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.    Tancred 

great  many    names   in   the  took  Bethlehem,  and  pressed  forward  to 

iDguapes,  as  well  as  those  of  be  the  first  to  see  the  wails  of  the  holy 

agnifym^  camUry  or  place  pos-  city.    Immediately  after  his  arrival  be- 

;   Mauntania  (country  or  the  fore  Jerusalem,  he  captured  an  advance<l 

work,  which    is   still   called    TancretTs 

.    (See  DonJ)  totctr.     During   the   scenes   of  horror 

ED,  with  Godfipcy  of  Bouillon,  which  attended  the  capture  of  Jerusaleni 

f  the  first  crusade,  '  'as  bom  in  (July  19,  1099),  he  conducted  himself 

.iftory  gives  us  no  information  witli  humanity,  and  saved  the  lives  ot' 

U[  his  father,  a  Sicilian  or  Italian  thousands  of  the  enemy,  at  the  peril  of 

;but  his  mother  was  the  sister  his  own.    For  this  he  was  accused  of  being 

ilebrated  Norman,  Robert  Guis-  an  enemy  to  the  priests  and  to  religion  I 

Mie  eldest  son,  Bohemond,  was  The  sultan  of  Egypt  was  now  advancing 

d  tod  brother  in  arms  of  Tancred.  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  but 

ittanL)    In  1096,  the  two  heroes  was  totally  defeated   by  Tancred,  with 

d  for  Epinis,  and  thence  march-  the  loss  of  his  camp,    before    Ascalon 

acedonia.    Tancred  was  present  (August  1^    Tancred  captured  Tiberiaf', 

ui  or  the  rear,  wherever  danger  besieged  Jafla,  and,  after  the  death  oi* 

be  found,  and  more  than  once  Godfrey,  endeavored  to  efiect  the  election 

K  army  from  destruction  in  the  of  Bohemond  as  king  of  Jerusalem ;  but 

<f  the  Greeks.    On  the  plains  of  the    unworthy    Baldwin     obtained    tlio 

^  he  united  his  forces  with  those  throne,  and  Tancred,  while  engaged  in 

^\  and  here  they  fomied  that  the  field  against  the  emir  of  Damascus 

'which  TasBO  has' celebrated  in  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  new 

unkm  Delivered.    At  the  siege  king,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion.      Bur, 

•  (10(^7),   Tancred   first  appears  secure  in  the  attachment  of  his  vassaln, 

^   heroes    who    directed    the  Tancred,  now  prince  of  Galilee,  despised 

^  events,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  base  arts  or  Baldwin,  and  hastened  to 

^  in  which  his  younger  brother  Antioch,  whose  prince,  Bohemond,  had 

lived  the  army  of  the  cnimders,  been  captured  by  the  Turks.    The  city 

Qrrounded  by '200,000  Seljooks.  was  equally  threatened  by  the  Turks  anil 

^  brother  Baldwin  and  Tancred  the  false  Greeks ;  but  Tancred  altemate- 

^toccd  over  the  Taurus  towards  ly  made  bead  against  both,  restored  his 

m,  a   distance  of  nearly   1000  friend  to  liberty,  and,  with  the  utmoftt 

irough  an  unknown  and  desolate  disinterestednem,  gBiye  him  back  his  ter- 

br  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  ritories.    When  Bohemond  returned  to 

rumd  first  penetrated  through  Europe  to  obtain  recruits,  Tancred  was 
11.                  12 
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left  to  protnet  Antioch,  which  was  men-  sco  Central  iV«et)  being  united,  tiie  plain 

acocl  at  onco  from  Aloppo  and  by  the  et  wan  thus  made  to  describe  the  diago- 

Oruek  amiieH.     lie  wan  even  obliged  to  uai  of  a  parellelognun,  whcrae  aides  rep- 

mrountiT  the  attarkH  of  Baldwin,  count  resent  the  directions  of  these  forces.    As 

of  l<HlefWi,  and  JoMtrlin  dc  Coiirtenay.  there  is  nothing  to  diminisli  the  impuks 

liohoinond  died  at  Salerno,  and  his  sol-  which  we  have  supposed  ori^inalljr  gi 


diom  eitlior  dis|wnied  or  entered  the  ser-  to  the  planet,  it  would  contmue  its  path 

vice  of  the  (inH'k  ein|ieror :  still  Tancred  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal ;  but  the 

NiirriNMlcd  in  fctriMu^  the  Turkish  sultan  centripetal  tbrce,   operating   continually 

to  n^tn*al  over  the  f.uphratos.    This  was  upon  the  direction  which  the  planet  has 

hiH  laHt  exploit,  lie  dieil  soon  al\er,  in  obtained,  makes  it  change  its  directioo 

1 1  ri,  in  his  thirty-titlh  year.    Tancred  incessantly.    In  tliis  way  originates  (as  a 

was  the  flower  and  ftatteni  of  cliivalry.  diagram,  drawn  according  to   what  we 

ThMNO  has  iiiiiuortaliztM   him. — An  ac-  have  said,  cleariy  sliows)  a  motion  around 

count  of  hi.-*  Iil<«  may  be  found  in  Raoul  the  centre  of  forces.    (Sec  Cumlor  JIU- 

do  t^iuMrn  Ufstrt  dt  7\inri^ip,aiid  in  IVIa-  (um,  and  Ctntnd  /brew.)    The  planet  has 

Imrn'V  llittoirf  df  7^iiiiT\^(Pari:S  lc^2t2).  at  each  point  of  its  path  a  certain  teiw 

Tanuicmt,  in   giMieral ;  ewr}*  straight  doncy  (the  consequence  of  its  prevknis 

line  whioii  has  one  ningk^  |H>int  in  com-  motion;  hence, properiy  speaking, the ef- 

nmii  with,  and  liesi  eniiivly  outside  of,  a  feet  of  its  inertness|  to  continue  its  bat 

curve  (at  least  of  ever>-  such  cur^e  as  rvc«Mvvd  diagonal  direction,  and  thus  lo 

ran   Ih«  cut  by  a  siniighi  line  in    two  recede  fiom  the  centre  of  forces.     To 

INMntMoiilyV    'Vhisi  is  the  i^Mmetrical  tan-  this  tendency,  the  centripetal  fofce,  di- 

gciii.     In  trits^Miomeir^.  the  name  is  ap-  reeled  towards  this  point,  is  opposed.  Tlie 

phiHl  imrticularly  tt*  thai  i^an  of  the  tan-  centri|ietal  force  may  again   De  divided 

p'lit  to  the  cinMe  which  stamls  fH*rpen-  into  two  tbre».  the  tiiM  of  which  (ifaa 

liicular  at  the  end  o^  one  of  the  rsilii,  in-  normal  ibree  operates  perpendiculariy  to 

eluding  a  imrticular  an*,  and  is  cut  by  the  the  orbit,  and  only  contributes  to  retain 

|iixt|iinA*tl  nulius  iHUwing  thnnigli  the  oth-  tlie  planet  in  the  same,  in  order  to  pie- 

er  en«l  of  the  an*  ^the  stctwitX,    Trti^>-  vent  the  curbed  motion  fitMn  degenerating 

nomctricnl  tangents,  um\1  i«  ith  the  #ine  into  a  ftraifbt  one :  the  latter,  howefer, 

and   ciwiue.  \*c^  tor  the  sk^lutiim  of  tri-  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  oftit 

anvU^s  vi*c«*  7yu!onomftry\  ha\-e  l¥*en  cal-  X2^*h*  and.  tlierefore,  only  affects  the  vefe- 

culatc«l  Acconluii;  to  their  n^laiivc*  value  ci:y.     Th»  lacier  tbrce  is  tlie  tangentiil 

0>  c.  Willi  ivti'nMuv  to  a  niiluisi  of  .n  ccr-  ion*o.jk^  calM  because  the  element  of  tke 

tnin  nmanntiu1i'Horc\cr\'  an*:  aiwl  ih^*^*  cunc  coinci^ies  with  the  tangent.    The 

n«lnii\o  \aluc!4,  or  their  U>ciriihitis«  an*  d^vSRiie  of  rentrai  tbrces  b  so  impoftanC, 

i;eucRill\   to  Ih«  touiul  in  the  tripmomo:-  Kvau;**' our  iiiufinaiioiv,  unaided  by  thco- 

ricnl  tahlcsc,  with  the  sines  and  it^siiu*^  of  r).  i<  a'::K^  ir.caf^le  of  conceiving  t 

the  diuno  nn*s.     How  ihi-*  c:ilculaiion  of  Uxiy  wiiion  :i;n'^  around  another,  exe^ 

tiipMioiiu'tiical  tAna:\MUi«.  m  n'ten'u.v  to  ei*:n;  an  a::ni»:tion  uj»on  iL  yet  without 

Miles    ci^im*!*    and  ra*ln.   i>  jvrtoniuNK  ocr  oo:;:.r;  m  ci^ncaci  with  the  attractinir 

iim\  U»  cumU  uiHlerttiH«d  b}  .■»  iiK-n'iv.r.-  Ux!\.      Rt::  wha:   has  Nvn  said  shows 

fmiiMMi  ot'  iho  twostiiular  triAncU*:!  \\iiu*h  i:.a:  a  rom-*::  f^rofx^rtion  of  the  ceutripe- 

oiii{uintc  wlii-n  we  draw  ih«*«*  Iiiu*h  aiM  lal  :or\v  :o  ihe  onc*nal  iiiipiilse  reodcn 

iho  eorn'<|H«tultii<  an\      Vhe  vlirtVn*:r.uil  ;:;e  roi::aot  ot'  t:.o  Uxly  with  the  sun  im- 

ertleiiUi^  m\  OS  SI  en  Mtnplc  metluxl  Tor  jx^S'-.ts**.     *  it' n«- ml 'y.  the  endeavor  of  the 

enliMil.ttim:  the  tano'iit>  b>  nieAt^*  ot'  li'e  ;va:v:  to  rtv*\.*t  in^rii  :he  centre  of  forces 

niiltiAiii:rni!s  under  ilio  luinie  of  the  .iim.i  ?*  cA.l^i  :r.-,    .^ifi'i^jj  lorce;  but  can 

f%:t\.\i  ■•''  tSi  f.i'urfu'^.      To  thit   d-.rci':  ^*e.  i^n^ivrv. -.\1  irji:  a  force  which  is  evi- 

iiioihisl   il»e   liia;iuT  An.Vi\v.s  jultU  ar.  r.'.-  I'oiii.jk  iSr^'Viv:  of  .r.traie«r     The  twi- 

^tiunI  iiii-{ti%xl.  e.iilt\l  iho  !•:•.▼•-»*  •%,'tv.\:  r.:*.Ai  '.■.::;y.:cw  r:»y    v  compared  to  the 

.;»'/.i'iO*»«'^  T".r>:  i'.-.v.v.Ltv  w;.:  -n  j*-ji  ihc  (lendulum  ia 

7b':i-.  i/Kji    K-.-AY       In    oixler  t."*  ha^c*  J'.x>c:vT.  :  ar.v  w  h**r..  if  we  ♦'nnit  other  in- 

,%  el«>rti  i.lort  how  I  he  f^lamss  are  iria.'.e  '..>  !^.:vrv"^>k  ::  i%.x:.»:  v"\"»r.:in'.jc  lis  (filiations 

u'^oUf  in  t-oiiMX)u«  luc  of  i»H»  a; ;:;»*•: v.'.  f,T  t^en-.::v  fn^::;  '^.e  nitre  induence  of 

wlti«*h   ll«f   v,in.  !»iuiasi\?  n\  oiu*  t*.x'.>  .f  fr-ai-.i^. 

irwH  illH»iii'alojbi:se\orviM>  •.-.x"; :*u-v..  l\^f?:i%   kt  Ti^jih    ancientlv   Tbi- 

«%•  nia\    iiiMjCUta*  that  iSe>  t>rci»*  >   n^-  rw    :   a  :.>Mr.  .>f  M^Y\x*rK\  tituaied  at  ihr 

HiiHiUf*  nT,cm<  liio.n  !o:waM  wx>c  ci-.KTiix-Y  of  ihe  tenuis  of  Gibraltar, 

V     \\  itti  :lii*  i:'.n»iii!^- t*'.e  V.-.n\-<ic:';i  tv   e»   Axi'.h-west   of  iiitwml- 

sun  v^vuiri^vtal  t^irw;  xari'kxLy  .V>  W. ;  Ul  ;i5- <k*  .V    The 
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ickm  jfl  about  7000.  Tangier  was 
Bed  fay  the  English  from  IGGS  to 
It  aflerwardB  b«»ine  a  cUfltingiush- 
tion  for  piracy  i  l>ut  the  diauae  of 
raetice  in  Morocco  has  diminished 
pottance  of  the  town.  It  now  sub- 
iM|r  fay  supplying  the  British  gar- 
tf"  Gribffiiltar  with  cattle  and  vegeta- 
The  bay  of  Tangier  is  not  safe 
the  wimi  is  b  the  west,  haying 
BDounbered  by  the  ruins  of  the 
tnd  fbrtiiication ;  the  cables  are  lia- 
be  torn,  and  the  ships  to  be  driven 
ra.  Tangier,  viewcMl  from  the  sea, 
m  -  a  pratty   regular   aspect ;   but 

it  euibite  the  most  disgusting 
lediMBB.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
ean  and  American  consuls. 
iHizr ;  a  peculiar  vegetable  princi- 
nanied  because  it  is  the  effective 
in  the  oonvenion  of  skin  into  leath- 
he  oek  and  its  products — gall-nuts, 
aontain  two  kindred  matters,  tannin 
lUe  aeki^  which  seem,  by  the  pow- 

Tegefanon,  mutually  convertible. 
bnner  ie  supposed  to  be  character- 
r  ilB  tbntODg,  with  gelatme,  a  flexible 
upmiefiabb  compound;  and  by 
Ig  with  oxide  of  iron  a  black  com- 
a,  wiuchy  having  a  strong  affinitv 
IfioiL  lineii,  silk  and  wpol,  is  much 
jf  nie  djer.  Hitherto,  tannin  has 
bund  oOTf  in  perennifld  plants,  and 
^  i^  the  more  durable  pails  of  these. 
■ffci  of  ahnost  all  trees  and  shrubs 
B  itinrincipaUy  in  the  parts  nearest 
mnL  beeanee  in  the  outer  coats  it  is 
od  DT  the  air.  It  has  never  been 
ridi  m  tlw  poisonous  plants,  nor  in 
■  eoniain  elasdc,  resinous  and  milky 
Deeoeticm  of  nutgalls  contains 
.  with  a  little  gallic  acid,  some  tan- 
nd  gaUates  of  potash  and  lime, 
.  allaed  into  the  matter  commonly 

tiiniifw,  and  lasdy  a  compound 
tUe  in  cold  water]  of  tannin  with 
»  flome  pectic  acid,  which  is  found 
■Dy  in  the  extract  of  oak  bark.  The 
abon  of  tannin,  or  its  separation 
lie  principles  with  which  it  occurs, 


ma^  be  effected  as  follows : — Mix  a  filter- 
ed infusion  of  nutgalls  with  a  concentrat- 
ed solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as 
long  as  a  white  precipitate  ftJis,  but  no 
longer,  because  tne  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved  by  an  excess  of  alkalL  Tlie  pre- 
cipitate must  be  washed  on  a  filter  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  afterwards  be  dissolv- 
ed in  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  removes  a 
brown  matter  from  it  This  matter  is  ex- 
tractive, formed,  during  the  washings, 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  After  filtering 
the  solution,  the  tannin  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  to  bo  well  washed,  although  in  tnis 
operation  its  color  passes  from  white  to 
Yellow,  and  it  is  to  be  then  decomposed 
by  siilphureted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
liquor  is  colorless,  and  leaves,  by  evapo- 
ration in  vacuo  over  potash,  tannin  in 
hard,  light-yellowish,  and  transparent 
scales,  whicfi,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  particularly  to  the  sunbeam,  assume 
a  deeper  yellow  color.  It  is  not  deli- 
quescent; dissolves  in  water  with  the 
ffreatest  facility,  and  may  be  readily  re- 
duced to  powder.  Exactly  saturated 
compounds  of  tannin  with  acids  have  no 
sour  taste,  but  a  purely  astringent  one.  In 
the  pure  state,  they  are  usualfy  very  solu- 
ble m  water,  and  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  it  except  by  a  great  excess  of  acid. 
Tannin  fonns^  with  the  salifiable  bases, 
very  remarkable  compounds:  that  with 
potash  or  ammonia  in  the  neutral  state  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  may 
be  precipiu  ted  in  the  form  of  a  white 
cartn :  it  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
separates  from  it,  on  cooling,  in  the  shape 
of  a  powder,  which,  when  drained  on  a 
filter,  pressed  and  dried,  has  quite  the  as- 
pect of  an  inorganic  earthy  salt,  and  is 
pennanent  in  the  air.  The  compound 
with  soda  has  the  same  appearance ;  but 
it  is  much  more  soluble.  It  is  known 
that  tannin  precipitates  solution  of  tartar 
emetic.  This  precipitate  is  remarkable 
from  a  portion  of  the  tannin  taking,  in 
the  salt,  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. 


Propcrtum  qf  Tannin  in  different  vegetable  ProdueU. 
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ila  inner  balk  of  old  oak, 

**  **  young  (Mik, .... 
«  «  Spanish  chesmut, 
•        ••        Leicester  willow, 

Idfebaikof  oak, 

■        **         Spamsh  chestnut,  .  . 

*       **         Leicester  willow,  .  . 
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Entire  baik  of  oak, 

^       **         Spamsh  chestnut, 
**       ^         Leicester  willow,  . 

«*       «         elm 

«       <«         common  willow,  . 

SiciHan  sumach, 

lllalaca  sumach, 

Soucnongtea, 

Green  tea, 

Bombay  catechu, 

Bengal       da     

Nutnlls, 

Bark  of  oak  cut  in  winter,  .... 

**       beech, 

**       cMer, 

**        plum'-tree, 

Bark  of  tho  trunk  of  wilbw, . .  . 

*•                  "         sycamore, . 
Barkof  birch, 

**        cheny-tree, 

**        poplar, 

«        hazel, 

<«         ash, 

Oak  cut  in  spring, 

Bark  of  alder, 

«       weeping  willow, 

«       Yirgtnlan  sumach,  .... 

**       green  oak,  ......••• 

->"    «•       ?Dae  chsimm  of  America, 

**       BTfmfh  of  CarolkuL  •  •  . 
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The  most  important  property  of  tannin, 
amoiiff  those  aboire  mentioned,  is  that  dis- 
played in  its  relation  to  animal  gelatine. 
They  combine  with  much  facility,  form- 
ing, fipom  a  state  of  solution,  a  soft,  floe- 
culent  precipitate,  which,  on  drying,  be- 
comes nard  and  brittle:  this  has  been 
called  tatmo-gelaiine.  The  combination 
is  not  always  established  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  varies  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions  and  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  substances ;  nor  is  the 
compound  in  all  cases  insoluble  in  water. 
When  the  gelatine  is  only  slightly  in 
excess,  it  consists  of  54  gelatine  and 
46  taimin:  when  there  is  a  large  ex- 
cess of  gelatine,  the  compound  is  rodis- 
solved.  On  the  formation  of  this  combi- 
nation, the  art  of  tanning  depends.  The 
ftkin  of  an  animal,  when  fr&ed  from  the 
hair,  epidermis  and  cellular  fibre  (which 
is  done  principally  by  tlie  action  of  lime), 
consists  chiefly  of  inaurated  gelatine.  By 
immersion  in  the  tan  liquor,  which  is  an 
infusion  of  bark,  the  combination  of  the 
tannin  with  the  oraanized  gelatine,  which 
fontis  the  animal  nbre,  is  slowly  eatalilish- 
ed  ;  and  tlie  compound  of  tannin  and  gel- 
atine not  being  soluble  in  water,  and  not 


liable  to  putreftetkm,  the  akin  m  reDdmd 
dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  aufaieot 
to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it  w«ild 
otherwise  soon  undergo.  To  render  it 
equal  throughout  the  whole  substanee  of 
the  skin,  the  action  of  the  tan  li(|Uormuat 
l)e  gradual ;  and  hence  the  tanning  iMMr- 
formed  by  successive  immersiooa  of  the 
skin  in  liquors  of  different  strength.  Sir 
H.  Davy  obsenes,  that  leather,  slowly 
tanned  in  weak  infusions  of  bark,  appeass 
to  be  better  in  quality,  being  both  softer 
and  stronger  than  when  tanned  by  dense 
infusions ;  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  ex- 
tractive matter  which  they  imbibe.  Thai 
principle,  therefore,  afT^scts  the  quality  of 
the  material  employed  in  tanning;  and 
gallss  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  tan- 
nin, make  a  hard  leather,  and  liable  to 
crack,  from  their  deficiency  of  extractive 
matter.  Hides  increase  in  weight  during 
the  process  of  tanning  from  one  fifth  to 
one  thinl. 

Txymjio  is  a  mechanical  art,  by  which 
the  hides  and  skins  of  various  animals. 
fMuticulariy  those  of  neat  cattle,  are  ooo- 
verted  into  sole  leather,  upper  leather, 
harness,  &C.,  by  being  cleansed  of  the 
hair  and  flesh,  and  aaturated  with  the 
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eoDtained  in  the  bark  of  the  oak,  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and  penetrating 

eky  nid  aome  other  kinds  of  forest  odor,  agreeabto  to  soncke  persons,  and  an 

It  is  a  rimplo  process  to  make  extremely  bitter  taste.     It  contains  an 

r  of  hides  and  bark,  but  probably  acrid  volatile  oil,  is  stimulant  and  carmi- 

'  the  most  critical  of  manufacturing  native,  and  the  decoction  and  seeds  are 

iona  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  recommend^  as  anthelmintic  and  sudo- 

*  that  can  be  made  from  a  given  rific.    The  young  leaves  are  shredded 

L of  hide.  The  procere  b  long  down,  and  employed  to  give  color  and 
nous.  Tone  and  labor  are  flavor  to  puddings ;  they  are  also  used  in 
MteriaUv  reduced,  and  the  quan-  omelets  and  cokes,  and  those  of  the  curied 
d  ureiftit  of  the  leather  increas-  variety  for  garnishing. 
y  various  improvementa,.  which  Tantalite.  (See  ColvmbUe.) 
enced  in  the  vear  1803,  in  Hamp-  Tantalum.  (See  Colvmbium.] 
county,  in  Massachusetts.  Tho  Tantalus,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  kinc  of 
'ements  above  alluded  to  are  the  Sipylus,  in  Phrygia,  was  a  &vorite  of  the 
iitioD  of  water  power  for  man-  gods,  who  oflen  visited  him,  until  he  for- 
ofy  in  many  of  the  most  laborious  feited  their  favor  by  his  arrop^ce.  Tra- 
jf  the  process ;  viz.  to  soflen  and  didon  does  not  agree  as  to  his  crime.  Ac- 
\  the  hide  preparatonr  to  the  bark  cordine  to  one  account,  he  ofl^ded  Jupi- 
ipplied  to  it ;  to  grind  the  bark ;  to  ter  by  his  perfidy ;  according  to  another, 
pninps  for  transferring  the  decoc-  he  stole  away  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
the  bark  from  one  vat  to  another  from  heaven ;  and  a  third  story  is,  that 
of  which  is  neceasaiy  to  be  done  he  murdered  his  own  son  Pelops,  and 
1  an  extensive  tatmeryV  and  to  roll  served  him  up  for  some  of  the  gods. 
dMT  preparatozy  to  its  being  sent  to  The  same  diversity  prevails  in  regard  to 
; ;  etoo  the  least  possible  quantity  his  punishment  He  is  sometimes  de- 
I  m  now  used  to  fiunlitate  getting  scribed  as  bavins  a  large  stone  suspended 
hair:  this  has  been  found  greatly  over  his  head,wnich  constandy  threatens 
to  the  weight  and  auality  of  the  to  fall  and  crush  him,  and  from  which  he 
'.  The  appucation  or  heat  to  bark  cannot  flee.  But  die  more  common  ac- 
hes is  found  to  be  very  important,  count  represents  him  as  standing  up  to 
era  particulariy  the  application  of  his  throat  in  water,  with  the  most  deli- 
soctioii  (usually  termed  liquor)  to  cious  fruits  hanging  over  his  head,  which, 
by  father  than  the  Uu-k,  which  had  when  he  attempts  to  quench  his  burning 
DOininonly  employed.  In  1829,  thirst  or  to  appease  his  ragpng  hunger, 
of  sole  leather  were  tanned  elude  his  grasp.  From  this  fable  comes 
ishment  in  ^e  town  of  Hun-  the  EnglitSi  expression  to  tantalize, 
county,  New  York.  They  Tapestry  ;  a  kind  of  woven  hannngs 
id  637^13  pounds,  and  were  man-  of  wool  and  silk,  frequently  raised  and  en- 
red  with  the  )abor  of  forty-nine  riched  with  gold  and  silver,  representing 
«id  with  3900  cords  of  bark.  Tho  figures  of  men,  aninmls,  landscapes,  his- 
f  has  aeven  powerful  water-wheels  torical  subjects,  &c.  This  species  of  cur- 
d  to  its  various  machinery.  Slaugh-  taiu-covcrmg  for  walls  was  known  among 
lea  avenged  fifly-six  and  a  half  theinbabitantsof  Eastern  countries  at  an 
i  of  sole  leather  from  one  huu-  extremely  remote  era.  The  most  gro- 
nf  hide :  hnt  South  American  tcsijue  compositions  and  fanuistic  combi- 
dea  nuned  sixty-one  per  cent  in  nations  were  commonlv  selected  for  the 
^anawdhiaiy  ones  in  proportion. —  display  of  the  talents  of  workmen  in  this 
ic  ii  a  chemical  process  ;  and  un-  deportment  of  Oriental  art,  which  was 
1^  the  ait  will  go  on  improvinf  aflierwards  imported  into  Greece.  From 
M  tMUgicas  of  chemical  science  and  these  compositions  the  elegant  Greeks  are 
Bwon  of  chemical  knowledge.  supposed,  by  B6uiger,  to  have  taken  their 
IT  (foMKcfiaa  miilgare).  This  plant  ideasof  griffins,  centaurs,  &c.  At]enf;th 
naluraBzedfand  pretty  common  in  the  refined  taste  of  Athens  became  visi- 
pans of  tfaeU.  States.  It  grows  in  ble  in  the  structure  of  tapestries.  Tho 
f  road  sides,  and  in  waste  places,  old  grotesque  combinations  no  longer,  Bt^ 
lenai  are  upright,  branching,  and  formerly,  covered  their  surfaces,  but 
two  feet  hi^  ;  the  leaves  doubly  were  confined  to  the  borders  only ;  and 
e,  and  incisely  serrate,  and  of  an  the  centre  received  more  regular  and 
hie  aspect  It  belongs  to  the  com-  s^-stematic  representations.  In^  modem 
,  The  flowen  are  yellow  buttons,  times,  this  description  of  embroidery  has 
ed  m  alann,  tiprigfat  corymb.  The  been  executed  with  very  great  success. 
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and  hafl  often  cmploycnl  tiio  talentu  of  the  has  paiHcd  away,  the  wonn  reproducei 

pi*atnit  niaKtora  in*tlie  art  of  paiutiiig.  iutcli,  and,  moreover,  what  waa  rormeiiy 

1  n  Flaniieni,  {MirtUMilarly  at  Airaa  (whence  doubted,  several  tapeworms  are  olWn  met 

th(*  term  airvu,  ai^ifying  tapeMtry)^  dur-  witii  in  one  intestinal  canal.    The  aymp- 

ing  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  toms  of  the  tapeworm  are  a  peculiar,  auo- 

tlip  art  wiiH  practised  vrith  uncommon  den  sensatiou  of  pricking  in  the  stomacli, 

Nkill;  and  ta|)eiitrios  were  executed  there  oppression,  and  undulatory  motioDs  in  the 

after  the  masterly  designs  of  Raffaellc  aodomen,  anxiety,  cnimpa,  swoona,  &c. ; 

in  his   rart«M)iui.  (n.  v.)     This   art  was  but  all  these  symptoms  are  uncenain,  and 

introd tired    into    rjigland    by  William  only  the  actual  passing  of  pieces  of  the 

h^heidon,  near  the  end  of  Henry  VI  11*8  worm  from  the  bodv  is  a  certain  proof 

HMgn.     In    U\\\\    a    manufiirture    was  of  its  existence.     Tjie  cure  is  difficult, 

fHUiblislu^d  nt   Mortlake,   in   Surrey,  by  and  requires  an  experienced  physician. 

Hir  Fms.    (^rane,   who   received    £2000  Tapioca.    (See  Afambc.) 

fmni  Janit*s  I,  to  enroiirage  the  design.  Tapir.    The  American  tapir,  when  full 

The  first  niaimfur til ro  of  tapestry  at  Paris  grown,  is  six  feet  in  total  length,  and 

wns  M*i  up  und«T  lienr)'  Iv,  in  160G  or  about  three  and  a  half  in  heighL    In  gen- 

1ti07,  by  si^vernl  artists  whom  that  mon-  eral  fonn  it  resembles  the  hog;  but  the 

airh   iiivitiHi    from   Flanders.     But  the  legs  are  rather  longer  in  proportion,  and 

most  relebrateti  of  all  the  Kuropoan  ta|)es-  the  nose  is  |m>Ionged  into  a  small  niova- 

try  manufartiires  wasthat  of  the  (tobi^liiis  ble  proboscis.    The  tore  feet  have  four 

((].  v.),  instituted  under  l^uis  XIV,  which  toes,  and  the  hind  ones  three  only.    The 

MMit  l«)rth  vor}'  lH*aiititiil  olotlis,  remarka-  eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  eani 

ble   for  striMigth,  for  elesance  of  design,  long  and  pointed  ;   the  skin  thick,  and 

and  liappy  clioire  of  cokirs.    The  fine^  covere«l  with  scattering,  short,  siJky  bain; 

imintings  were  copied,  and  eminent  paint-  the  tail  short,  and  shchtly  liairy.    The 

%*T»  iniii)loy«Hl  in  making  designs.    For  a  teeth  ivsemble  those  of  the  horse.    It  is 

long  while  (lolieliii  ta|M'str}-  was  the  most  the  lor^jrest  animal  of  South  America,  and 

r«v«ily  and  favorite  methixl  of  hanging  the  is  found  in  all  }iarts  of  that  continent, 

walls  of  rhamU^rs.    The  texture  of  tajies-  though  most  abundant  in  Guiana,  Brazil 

try  is  in  iiuiiiy  n^|teots  similar  to  that  of  and  roraguay.    It  shuns  the  haUtatioos 

tlie  tiller  onr|vtiiigs :  but  the  miniiteueM  of  men«  and  leads  a  solitary  life  in  the 

of  the  const  It  iiont  ]iarts  causes  the  sight  interior  of  the  fon'sis,  in  moist  situation^ 

ttf  the   texture  to  U*  Kvt  in  the  pMieral  Uit  selects  tor  its  abo«le  a  place  somewhat 

ci\W\   of  the  pi«ve.     (S(«e    Carpfts,  and  elevated  and  ilr^'.     Bv  travelling  alM'B)'s 

Ihutrtiste.'^  the  saino  rounds  it  t'nms  beaten  patkii 

'l\ri:wt»KM,  one  of  the  most  stiibliom  whioh  are  ver>-  conspicuous.     It  comes 

wortu'«  wlui'h  iiiiVsi  the  UnM'Is  o!  Iv:l'»:s  out   only    in  the  night,  or  during  rainy 

nnd  .ilMf  f>r  iiinii.  hn"*  it5  name  tVoin  \\w  ^^eather.  and  rt'sorts  to  the  marshes.     Itn 

lu>tnd.    llai.    I  ibN>ii-like    apivaninre    of  onlinar)    i>art^   is    a  sift  of  init ;  but  it 

rarli  artiiMiIaTioit  and  k^C  the  \^lioie  \m\\\,  SMiieiinx^scntlo'^is though  awkwardly, ami 

\%lurh  w  romjHvaiNiof  ilu**«*  .inioulaUons.  \\\i\\  xhf  la-ad  du%n.  aihl.  besideis,  swirui 

lltvmjMT  niakf*:*lwo  ?i|»«vie!*^.r»n'.i  and  \\ith  ta*'i!;:).     I::  :he  wildsta:e,  it  lives  no 

^.»(^■'yl'^v!».h.^l*J^  -  U>iU  of  \«hu*h  ^*onMor-  tn;::s  aiui   }i»i;:.::  ''rajichcs  of  tree**  but 

iiumI)  milled   i:i  om*   sjvru's  under  il:o  %\hon  ilor.uv.:**;.:?^!.  cms  e\'ery  kind  of 

nanio  of"  ,*.r<j>.j.     Oiw  kind  of  U»U;   sjn-  i'ih**!.  'V:   ».:j!i  ;^*s«^4r.' 1  of  gn^al  s^renctK, 

::  :rAk»> '.:>*■  "T"  ::■•]•!%  f-Tdftenoe:  and  i:* 
dl>jxv*::!or.  :>  n.:;  i  a:. .J  liiiiid.     Tlie  llesl: 

liiuU'.l  i'.iain\^iMm,  ui  uhtrh  ilio  ormss  l*   i*.n   .•.-.•..i  il:?».;^nvalv\    Tas:ed :  but  tir 

•  *                                                                ■ 

of'  iCi'ufnition  an*  Jo'.ir.il  on  onr  s..ir  i*l"  ?sk.:.  :s^jr}  :.»;.«••..  arj.i  !!t!j:ht   be  applietl 

r\iM\    ai:ii'iilatu«n  ;    \i  »^   i!;r  km.l  r.'.v^>T  lo  •.■.>«  f...  ;'.:r.v%'«<'^     Tl:r  Intlian  tapir  ha5 

r.inmitMih  ini'l  w.\\\  \\\  ttvr:nan\,  Fra'.'v'r  «•:*.  ^  \>^'v.  iV.-«.'.\?  r»*.i  ^^i:h:n  a  few  vear*. 

.v.\k\    V\\ii\i\\u\:    '.*.  ,^*.•H•^^v-f ;'•.!.:.,*    .'^^..«.  1:  i:  .■^.^.:s^..:^  .'.!ra..  M^.j^va.  ami  swine  of 

t'.i' pjx'jH'i  oi   l>i\vi.l  !»j»«*>\oi:r..  i:5  u  :.•..'!•.  ::.:■    >  .rri^..:^ :.:.;   «"  ■.:  Tr.t^*.     Tlie   **olor« 

I.,.'  M'\i:al  iMCiV'^s   an'  lof.nii  ov.  :'u' :'»:  sty   t>::,\tks\^.'\    '[':.•    ;:e^l.  neck,  i«yt 

^^l^  o!"  i!.i»  an./:;'.a!hM'.v     1:  k*  v.\c\  w.::i  v.*   :.v..  5.:%    I  ..».'"<  :  ;:.?  !>•<  of  the  bodv 

K^ixU  ,\\  Ka^KV  ro!.v..»i,  Swi:.-«'ria^.U  ar.d  ;.■."!•:  ;v:":;.t^  t..^  \%:.*:r. 

!».»mi'  |«r>  ot"  I'nk'.uv,  .in.l  **.'\t;*c'>   . ::  i'  ^fcr^.•p^^%    w::r.   :».e    &neien>  :  th" 

|\uu      li»»:li  kt!..-.*  oT^'u  r»*a."l:  ;lu*  'u'r.iP'i  i.r.:vr  .^r'  C:  v  .:  . 

»»r  i\«iMii>  01   :;..:n;i  I'l'*';.  a'.i.i  ;).«.::i.i\  o:.l\  W*.  r.  ut.l  k:  ."^^^t: ^c-;S<si!*ee  ol<ained 

delat'hiNl  P      *  >***  f'^*''»  ^■•<'  Uvi^.   !>.;:  t-I. .'«"!*.>  Ir.*:v.  :*.•:•.:  ^  ^^  Sjnv.nc  in  a  clow; 

iK'4  ilial  1                 ti>^  i»^i"  .  Ivr'or.*  ::..>  %  v.xiuTu  c  1 1*:     So::-.e  c»f  the  unctuous 


t*u'*  ap|H\-ii"s  in  ihe  iniman  Uvii  :  r.Murix, 
1     /.r«ii.i     .*i\!ti"i.     ilu*    snijjlo    or     lo::^- 
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m of  bkumen  areabo  called  rnmend  SaWor.    The  third  targum  is  also  a  ver- 

(800  BShmetu)     The  tar  of  the  sioD,  or  rather  «  para^iraae  of  the  law, 

of  Europe  iaauperior  to  that  of  the  accompanied  with  many  giooMS  ud  ft- 

M%  on  aeooant  of  the  latter  being  blea.    The  fourth,  likewiae  of  the  law,  is 

nd  fiom  dead   wood,  while   the  called  the  **  Jerusalem  taraum,"  because  it 

r  ia  praeoied  ftom  trees  recently  is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  which  . 

•    The  mode  practised  in  the  Scan-  was  spoken  at  JeruraJem.    The  fifth  is  a 

ian  pninsula  is  precisely  that  de-  parapnrase  of  the  Nic;giUolA  (Ruth,  Esther, 

d  bf  TheophrastuB  and  Dioscoiides,  Ecclcsiastes,  Solomon's  Song,  liamenia- 

080  in  ancient  Greece.    A  conical  tions) ;  the  sixth,  of  Esther ;  the  seventh, 

r  iamado  in  the  around,  with  a  cast-  of  Job,  the  Psalms  and  Provcibs ;  and 

rat  bottom^  mm  which  leads  a  the  eighth,  of  the  Chronicles.    These  six 

Hie  faUlelB  of  wood  are  thrown  are  of  later  origin  and  less  mlue  than  die 

Ub  caTity,  and,  being  covered  with  two  first  mentioned.    Several  of  the  tar- 

ve  aioiHy  burnt  without  flame.  The  gums  are  contained  in  the  polyglot  BiUee. 

"idcli  oxudea  during  combustion  is  (See  Poljff^A 

ictod  off  throu^  the  funnel  above-  Tariff,  or  Tarif  ;  first  a  list  of  certain 

ODod  into  barrus,  which  are  imme-  merchandises ;  tlien  a  list  of  duties  on 

J  bmigod,  and  fit  for  exportation.  imports  and  exoorts.     This  word,  like  . 

a  RiTXB.    (See  PamHco.)  many  others  used  in  commerce,  is  derived  i 

■JkimiiiA.    (See  Jfypenda,)  from  the  Italian,  in  which  it  is  Uuiffd ;  > 

ax  ii  an  allowance  for  the  outside  this  again  comes,  like  several  other  ex- 

g^  tint  eontaina  such  goods  as  can-  pressions  relating  to  commerce  or  naviga- 

0  unpacked  without  detriment ;  or  tion,  from  the  Eut.  In  Persian,  it  is  tarif, 
m  papaii^  tfareada,  bands,  &c-  that  In  Arabian,  the  verb  <»/ signifies  to  bwWf 
m  ornind  any  goods  imported  loose,  which  in  the  second  form  becomes  ton/^ 
Uehi  dioupi  imported  in  casks,  signifying  to  make  known.  The  substan- 
^  Ikoiy  yet  cannot  be  unpacked,  and  tive  derived  from  the  verb  therefore  signi- 
led  net  fies  noHfieation, 

BBrnm  (Tiw)  ;  an  old  Greek  colo-  Tarleton,  general,  is  the  son  of  a 
Lower  Italy,  founded  bv  Laced«-  merchant  of  Liverpool,  into  whose  count- 
Hi  AftfaeDii,  700  B.  C.    It  was  one  ing-house  he  was  introduced ;  but  a  regi- 
fkniriahing   and   powerful  ment  beina  raised  in  that  town,  Mr.  Tarle- 
M  Gnscia,  and  for  a  long  ton  quitted  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took 
Its  fleedom  against  the  at-  a  commission  m  that  regiment,  in  which 
of  llie  lh»***"»^    It  was  also  dis-  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.    In 
for    luxury   and    splendor.  America,  he  very   much   distinguished 
found  many  disciples  here,  himself  by  his  courage,  and  was  aliowefl 
fina  aita  were  encouraged.    Ar-  to  raise  a  corps  of  horse  and  foot,  called 
1^  a  mathematician,  was  a  Taren-  a  Ugiwu    He  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
TIm  ckf  was  taken  bv  the  Romans  lieutenant-colonel.    In  this  capacity  he 
999L    The  harbor  or  the  modem  distinguished  himself  for  his  mtrepidity 
no  kchoked  tip  with  sand ;  but  the  as  a  partisan ;  but  a  defeat  which  he  met 
hM  aoma  trade,  and  a  population  of  with  from  the  American  general  Sum- 
9  aoillB.     Marshal  Macdonald  re-  ter,  did  not  ttpeak  much  in  favor  of  his 

1  hk  tStWi  of  duke  of  Tarentum  talents  as  a  general.  On  his  return,  ho 
■fifa  plMo.  published  a  lustory  of  the  Campugn  in 
■urruM,  DiJKB  or.  {SwMaedamald.)  the  Southern  Provinces  of  America,  in 
BOVH  (taferprvtofum,  tran»latum) ;  a  which  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  con- 
lao  Toaioii  of  the  Old  Testament,  duct.    At  the  peace,  he  went  on  half-pay. 

iIm  Balykmish  captivity,  the  an-  He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be 

Hafaraw  had  giaduuly  become  un-  introduced  to,  and  fovored  with  the  con- 

mUt&  10  the  common  people  (see  fidence  of,  the  heir-apparent,  of  whom 

wLoi^giMige,  and  i^Mff);  and  it  there-  ho  was,  for  sometime,  a  constant  com- 

M^MWMi  neoeasary  to  read  or  explain  panion.    He  also,  by  the  interal  of  his 

laiptuiw  in  the  synagogues  in  the  family,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliaroent,  for 

r  language  of  the  country.     The  his  native  place,  Liverpool,  and  while  in 

:  l^fgum  is  that  of  Onkekla,  which  the  house,  he  warmly  entered  mto  the 

riaaa  only  the  pentateuch ;  die  aec-  exposition,  vrith  whom  the  prince  then 

or  that  of  Jonathan,  is  a  version  of  actied.    While  a  member,  he  published  a 

■opiieMi     Theae  are  supposed   to  Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken ; 

been  wxlnen  about  the  tune  of  our  and,  in  1810,  a  Speech,  which  he  did 


EeftM 
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Bpenk.     11'?   hofl  rl<:en  rcp:larlr   in  the  into  tlie  venaie ;  after  which  be  cngaieed  ia 

army  to  the  rank  of  ^onvral,  and  to  the  a  war  with  the  Latins,  and,  havinj;  Anally 

conunand  of  t)ie  eighth  n^^riinent  of  dra-  defeated  a  confederary  between  them  and 

goons,  ami  to  lie  governor  of  Berwick,  the  Sabincs  and  Etrurians,  obliged  them 

uenenil  Tarleiou  married  a  lady  of  the  to  sue  for  peace.     For  tliis  succeai,  he 

Bertie  family,  which   has  connt-r'ted  hi  in  was  honored  with  a  triumph ;  and  be  em- 

with   the  hous4:£  of  Cholmondeley  and  ployed  tlie  spoils  of  war  in  erecting  the 

Salisbun-.  Cirrus  Maxinius^    (See  Cirrut.)     A  con- 

TAa."*';  a  department  of  France.    (See  feilenicy  of  all  the  Etrurian  tribes  againai 

Department)  the  Romans  followed,  which,  al\er  a  war 

Tarn  lt  Garo.'vnf.  ;  a  department  of  of  nine  years*  duration,  tenninated  in  the 

France.    (See  Deparimeni,)  Etrurians  acknowledging  him   for  their 

Taroc  ;  a  game  at  cards,  perhaps  the  sovereign.      Tarquiu    enclosed  the  city 

most  intcn-aiting,  but  also  the  mo^  difTi-  with  walls,  and  constructed  those  cele- 

i:u1l     It    is   played  witli  seventy-eight  brated  sewerv,  which,  even  at  the  suriunil 

canls,  and  derives  its  name    froin    the  of  the  Roman  splendor,  were  viewed  with 

twenty-two   trumps  or  taroct  in  it,  the  admiration.     (See  Cloaat.)    A  new  war 

most  iuifmrtant  of  which   is  the  excuse,  breaking  out  with  the  Sabines,  he  obliged 

If  cards,  as  is  said,  arc  an  invention  of  them  to  purchase  peace  by  the  surreiMler 

the  Arabians,  and  carried  by  them   to  of  all  their  fortresses.    Tarquin,  who  had 

Spain,  or  by  the  crusaders  toltaly,  &c.,  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Mi- 

the  French  and  German  canls,  and  the  nen-a,  now  commenced  it  on  the  Tarpeion 

games  founded  on  them,  must  be  explain-  rock,  and  thus  founded  the  principal  seat  of 

ed  from  national  customs ;  but  the  taroc  the  Roman  religion.  (See  Vapiioi.)  He  had 

would  Her  III  to  have  remained  in  a  great  reached  his  eightieth  year,  when  the  sonf 

degree  faitliful  to  its  Oriental  ori^^i.  The  of  Ancu!<  procured  his  assassinaiion  (R  C. 

di Terence   U*tween  the  taroc-cards  and  57G^.    Tanaquil  kept  his  death  a  aeciet 

the  common    French   consists   in  those  untU  the  succession  was  secured  to  her 

twenty-two  tarocs  and   four  others,  be-  son-in-hiw. — Sem'iu  TuUius  Tarqyinns, 

tween  the  queen  and  kuave,  called  carols,  named  Superbtis^  or  tlie  Prvud,  is  suppos- 

Tarpawli.xg;  a  broad  piece  of  can-  ed  to  have  been  erandson  to  Tarquiniiif 
vass,  well  danlted  with  tar,  and  used  to  Pri^iis.  Ser^iusTulli  us  married  his  two 
rover  the  hatchways  of  a  ship  at  sea,  to  daughters  to  the  brotheis  Aruns  and  Tar- 
prevent  the  |)enelration  of  the  rain  or  quin  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  violent  and 
sea-water  which  may  at  times  nisli  over  ambitious,  while  his  brother  was  mild  and 
the  decks.  unaspiring.     Their  characters   were  rp- 

Ta rpei 4,  the  daughter  of  Tar|>eius,  the  versed  in  their  respective  wivesL  The 
governor  of  tht*  citailel  nf  Rome,  pn)iit-  tragical  deaths  of  Aruns  and  the  wife  of 
ir«<Ml  to  upfii  thf^  gatfis  fif  the  city  to  the  Tun|uiri,  and  a  criminal  union  lietween 
Sahinrs,  provided  tliey  gave  her  thfir  the  latter  and  his  sister-in-hiw  Tullia,  ful- 
gold  hrarelets,  or,  as  hhe  e.\pn."sse<l  it,  lowed,  and,  liimlly,  the  miinler  of  Seni- 
what  thry  rurriixi  on  their  \vt\  haiwls.  us,  and  the  accession  of  Tarquin  to  tlie 
The  Sahines  ronsent<Hl,  and,  as  they  I'li-  ?:(»\ eri'igiit} ,  H.  (\  fM.  He  supported  hb 
len-d  ilie  gates,  threw  not  only  their  brace-  iisur|MLii(»ii  Ity  r  Itund  of  foreign  inerceria- 
Ipts,  but  their  shields,  U|Km  Tur|K>ia,  who  ries;  many  of  the  senator*  went  into  ban- 
was  rnished  uiifler  the  weight.  She  was  i>hriient,nn«i  the  plelM'iuns  found  the  yok^ 
buried  in  the  capitol,  wirK'h,  fmm  her,  p^'^s  as  hunlly  on  themselves.  He*  un- 
was  called  the  Tarpetan  rock ;  and  then*  «leriCKik  a  war  nL^inst  the  VolsciaiLs  a.i 
Roman  iiialefartors  wen*  atlenvanb  also  aguin*)t  the  ^fahines,  and  was  virion- 
thrown   down   a   deep   pn'ripice.  ous  in  l>uth  instances.  ReUirning  to  Rome. 

TAR({i-iMi-H,  l^uciuH,sumamed/'njriM,  he  twice  triumphed,  and  enqiloyed  the 

or  the  Elder,  fifth  king  of  Roni«-,  wiu*  thi;  idle  ]K)piilaee  in  tinishinir  the  gn\'it  cim:« 

son  of  H  merchant  of  (*ori nth,  who  settled  and  sewers  commenced  by  his  gnuidta- 

at  Tarquinii,  in  Ktniria.     His  wife,  Tan-  ther.     It  was  in  the  n'ign  of  this  Tanpiin 

aqiiil,  urged  liirn  to  re|Niir  to  Rome,  when;  tluit  the  r^ibylline  Uxiks  wen^  brought  lo 

lie  ingratiated  himself  both  with  the  king  Ibune,  where  they  were  for  many  vean 

Anciis  .Martius  and  the  people ;  and  the  resorte«|  to  for  the  puqMis«^s  of  si'ipersii- 

former  conferred  on  him  tlie  guanlinnship  t><»n  or  Htate  fMilicy.     Brutus    (q.  v.^^    ta- 

of  hi**  two  mns.    These  he  Hii|M*rMffled  nil  king  advaiitogi*  of  the  aiigi*r  «if  the  (>eoplf 

their  father's  ileatli,  and  prorur<j<i  the  suf-  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  LucnHia  .q.  v. . 

frages  of  the  |ie«>ple  for  hini^K.'If.     His  first  |mM*nred  a  decide  fur  the  l»anishment  of 

»tep  was  to  admit  two  hundred  [tlulx'ian!)  Tarquin  and  hLs  son^ ;  and  the  king,  a: 
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I  of  Mrenty-Bz  (R  C.  508^  was  form  a  couidenble  part    Aa  dei»oflited 

to  ahiidoB  hia  capital,  and  take  from  wine,  h  is  impure,  haTUi;  minted 

n  Etmriau  Tlie  Tarquina  intereat-  with  it  cokvmg  matter  and  tartrate  of 

lof  die  neighboring  atatea  in  their  lime.    In  thia  state,  it  forma  the  crude 

■d  POnenna,  king  of  the  Clusini,  tartar  of  commerce,  named  white  or  rtd 

rim  tribei  inveaMd  Rome  in  their  tariarf  accordinj^  to  its  color.    It  is  fNinii- 

bm^  diMSoraliw  treachery  in  their  ed  by  boiling  it  m  water,  with  the  addition 

a  ranouneed   Uieir  cause.     The  of  a  small  quantity  of  fine  clay,  which  at- 

ibo  took  anna  in  their  ftvor;  but  tracts  the  coloring  matter.    By  evapora- 

r  raijublic  finallj^  triumphed  orer  tion,  it  is  obcainfSl  crystallized,  forming 

■whwwl    Tarqujn  at  length,  bar-  the  purified  tartar,  crystals,  or  cream  of 

I  aO  Mi  aona  perish  in  the  field,  tartar  of  the  shops.    From  this  salt  the 

to  CumsB^  where  he  died  in  the  tartaric  acid  is  omained,  by  adding  to  a 

li  7>v  of  his  age,  and  the  four-  solution  of  the  super-tartrate  of  potash  in 

ffh  «zi]e.    (For  a  critical  exam-  boiling  water,  canionate  of  lime  in  pow- 

sf  the  Kiaiory  of  the  Tarquina,  aa  der,  as  long  as  any  effervescence  is  excit- 

fea,  aee   Niebuhr^i   Hmory  of  ed :  the  tartrate  of  lime  which  is  formed 

and  precipitated,  being  well  washed,  is 

AmnrA(aneieiit]y7bmMo);atown  decomposed  by  adding   sulphuric   acid 

B,  in  Calakxiia;  las.  P  IS'  E.;  equal  in  weight  to  the  chalk  that  had  been 

If  N.  \  population,  7500.    It  is  sit-  employed,  preriously  diluted  with  half  its 

I  Ae  eoaat  of  the  Mediterranean,  weicht  of  water,  digesting  them  with  a 

Aed  with  waDs  and  turreta,  and  moderate  heat:  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 

■gnitteent  CSochie  eathedraL    Un-  bines  with  the  lime,  and  forms  the  sul- 

iCimMii^  k  was  the  oqpital  of  the  |[4iate,  which,  being  of  sparing  solubility, 

I  TunconenM^  and  was,  at  one  n  sepai«ted,  while  the  tartaric  acid  is  dis- 

tf  of  (he  chief  citieB  of  Spain.    In  solred  bjr  the  water,  and,  by  eraporation, 

nnMll  was  held  here,    it  was  be-  is  obtained  in  a  crystalliaBed  form.    The 


,  in  1811,  by  the  French,  crystals  are  tables  orpriniis,  white,  and 

BnelieL  nwly  transparent    Tlieir  taste  is  sour, 

AS.    (Bee  Gnneiilff.)  and  they  deeply  redden  vegetable  Mues. 

ML  an  anriant  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  Thev  are  Tery  aoluble  in  water,  and  form 

w  of  CUicia,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  a  solution  so  concentrated  as  to  have  an 

m Ihandedby  Bardanapalus.    It  oily  appearance.    By  the  action  of  very 

ned  bjr  a  number  of  magnificent  strong  nitric  acid,  tartaric  acid  is  convert- 

.HwaUaawithasynuiauumand  ed  into  oxalic  acid.     The  crystab  are 

Hi  inhaliilantB  enjoyed  the  privi-  composed  of  acid  66  and  ¥raier  9  in  75 

■ eitisani,  and  the  city  rt)se  pMtSL    The  add  appean  to  be  compoaed 

aa  to  rival  Athens,  An-  of 


■d   Alenndna  m  wealth   and       Hydrogen, 4.48 

iw  ^^  Tii"  ^"Sl!**,"^"        cibon,. 35,82 

It  ii  vmnble  as  the  birth-place       Oxy«en, 59.70 

mL    It  ■  now  a_poor  village.  ^^    '                                     "innftA 

ire  OP  BinDs.    (See  (hmMUm.)  ^^'^ 

•mbja;  a  mask  in  the  Neapolitan  Tartaric  acid   is   decomposed  by  heat, 

•  affording,  among  other  products,  a  white 

tan,  Cbbam  of.    (See  Crtam  of  sublimate,  which  is  a  peculiar  acid,  nain- 

I  ed,   from    ita   origin,  punhiariaric  aeiiL 

'ABIC  Actn.    This  acid,  as  it  ex-  which  has  been  regaroed  by  some  as 

MtaUea,  is  usually  combined  with  acetic  acid  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a 

ftnnifig  a  salt  with  an  excess  of  little  oily  matter.    Tartaric  acid  combines 

le  Mnwr-tartrBte  or  bi-tartr«te  of  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  saltn 

TUn  salt  is  deposited  in  consid-  named  tartraies.     The  acid  appears  to 

tfuenthy  from  the  juice  of  the  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  enter  into 

■ring  n  conversion  into  wme,  or  combination  with  more  than  one  base,  and 

mn  the  wine  during  the  slow  fer-  to  form  ternary  salts.    It  has  also  a  ten- 

DD  which  it  sofiers  in  the  cask,  dency  to  form  nits  with  an  excess  of  acid, 

not  appear  to  be  a  product  of  the  in  uniting  with  those  bases,  with  which  it 

■Inre  prooeai,  but  exists   before  forms  soluble  compounds.    Tartnte  of 

be  juiee  of  tliefpipe,aiid  is  mere-  potadh  is  usually  formed  by  neutralizing 

mad.  It  also  oxnts  in  other  fruits,  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bi-tartrate,  by  the 

arly  in  the  tamai  id,  of  which  it  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash.    From 
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its  affiDity  to  water,  it  ia  not  easily  crys-  Tartars,  and  the    Budahiac  Taita 

tallizecl,but,bya8lowevaporatioD,afrordi  BcaBarabians,  and  a  part  of  the  co 

four-aided  priamB.    It  is  aeliqueacent  in  a  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dni 

iiumid  atrooaphere,  and  very  soluble  m  But  since  these  distncts  have  bee 

water,  whence  its  name,  also,  of  soluble  nexed  to  Russia  (1784),  the  nam 

tartar.    Tartrate  of  soda  is  soluble  and  gone  out  of  use ;  and  they  conatitui 

crvstallizable.    A  triple  salt,  the  tartrate  governments  of  Taurida  (q.  v.),  Cb 

of  potash  and  soda,  formerly  named  Ro-  (q.  v.)  and  Ekaterinoalav,  which  c< 

chelle  taitf  is  formed  by  neutralizing  the  several  commercial  cities,  and,  b 

excess  of  acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  ])ot-  Tkulars,  have  many  Russian,  Greek, 

osli,  bv  addinf  carbonate  of  soda.     It  man  and  Jewbh  colonists  amonc 

crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  soluble  population.    Asiatic  Tartary,  called, 

ia  five  parts  of  water.  Tartaric  acid  acts  on  its  extent.  Great  TVniory,  borders  o 

f*ome  of  the  metals,  and  it  mav  be  com-  Asiatic  provincca  of  Russia,  on  f 

Inncd  with  the  oxides  of  all  of  them  b^  Thibet  and  the  Chinese  empire, 

double  affinity.     By  employing  the  hi-  northern  part  (Dschagatai,  or  Zagai 

tartrate  of  potash  to  act  on  these  oxides,  Independent  Tartary)  contains  exu 

ternary  compounds  are  obtained.     The  steppes,  and  is  partly  occupied   b; 

most  important  of  these  is  that  formcMl  raadic  tribea,  which  are  governed  b^ 

with    the   oxide   of  antimony.     It  has  arate  khans  (princes),  and  differ  coo 

long  been  known,  in  ipedical  practice,  un-  aUy  in  their  character  and  mannen : 

der  the  name  of  taHar  emetic^  as  one  of  of  these  khana  are  under  the  proci 

the  miklest  and  moat  manageable  of  the  of  Russia:    The  southern  part  is  ( 

antimonial  proparations.     ft  is  prepared  Great  BuehariOf  in  which,  among 

by  boiling  three  parts  of  the  brown  oxide  commercial  cities,  is  Samarcandy  om 

(obtained  by  deflagrating  sulphuret  of  an-  residence  of  Timour.    Little  Buchi 

tiroony  with  nitre)  with  four  parts  of  bi-  subject  to  China.  (See  Budkorio.) 

tartrate  of  potaah  in  32  parts  of  water  for  whole  of  Central  Ama,  to  the  we 

half  an  hour:  the  solution,  when  strained,  Dschagatai,  is  often   improperly  i 

is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Chinen  TMary.    Thia  error  ariaea 

TARTAaus,  in  the  eariiest  mythology  the  confusion  of  the  Mongol  and 

of  the  Greeks ;  the  kingdom  of  the  dei^  tchoo  tribes,  who  roam  over  these  re; 

the  infernal  regions  in  general,  or  the  with  the  Tartars,  with  whom  they 

realm  of  the  suwerranean  Jupiter — Pluto,  no  affinity.  (See  Mongols^  Cdlwma 

(See  Cemetery,)    At  a  later  period,  it  was  MandthMre».)    The   proper  Tartar 

limited  to  that  part  of  the  infernal  regions  more  correctly,  Totort,  are  divided 

in  which   the  Titans  and  the  dainni^d  numerous  branches,  and,  under  dif 

were  confined.     It  was  represented  as  a  names,  occupy  a  large  extent  of  ter 

dork  and  gloomy  rt*gion,  surrounded  by  in  Europe  and  Asia.    Their  true  ns 

a  triple  wall,  and  encircled  by  the  fiery  TW-ib,  or  TurcomannSf  that  of  T\U< 

river  Phlegethon,  Cocytus,  tljc  stream  of  ing,  according  to  some,  a  Chinese 

lamentation,  and  Aclieron.  We  find  a  do-  for  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central 

scription  of  Tartarus  in  Hesiod,  one  of  the  and,  according  to  others,  the  name 

oariicst  Greek  i)oetH ;  and  Virgil  (^n.  vi,  Mongol  tribe.    Once  the  terror  of 

577)  paints  the  horrors  of  the  place.  Hero  neighbors,  and  not  without  civiliz 

lay  the  monstrous  Tityos  (who  atteinpttHi  sonic   traces  and  monuments  of  y 

to  violate  I^tona),  stretching  over  nine  still  exist,  they  are  now,  for  the  mos 

acres,    while    two    vulmres    incessantly  bubjoct  to  foreign  masters.    Some 

gnawed  hifl  liver;  here  Sisyphus  rolled  a  continue  to  preserve  their  indepenc 

|»onderou9  stone ;  Ixion  revolvc<l  on  his  occupying  regions  too  barren  to  ofic 

wheel  ;    Tantalus  was  tonnciited    with  temptation  to  conqucrois,  or  too  r 

inextinguishable  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  be  easily  occessible ;  but  these  cu 

the   I>anaidd  toiled  in  vain  to  fill  their  stances,  which  have  protected  them 

sieves  from  the  waters    of  the    Lelhc.  the  anns  of  foreign  conquerors,  hav 

(See,  also,  the  article  Hierogli/pkicSj  divis-  preventc<l  them  trom  being  much  ^ 

ion  Egyptian  Mythology.)  by  travellers ;  and  little  is  known  of 

TAaxAtT,  Tartass.    The  old  geogra-  and  of  their  coimtr>'.    Tlie  Tartar 

jthers  divided  the  countn'  of  the  Tartoni  lation  in  Russia  amounts  to  about 

mto  European  or  Little  Tartar}',  and  Asi-  million  souls,  residing  chiefly  in  the  i 

atic  or  Great  Tartai^'.    The  fonner  com-  cm  provinces,  in  stationary  habita 

iirised  those  countnes  round  the  Block  and  occupied  with  agriculture :  the 

I       nrhich  were  inhabited  by  the  Nogay  peaceful  and  industrious  in  tlieir  I 
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Tonar   cokmies   are   distributed  marriage  alienated  from  him  the  affectioBS 

the  RuaaiaD  yiUagea  in  the  ffovem-  of  his  firienda,  that  he  thought  of  making 

»f  Orenburg,  Kuan  and  Ixibolsk,  it  conducive  to  his  support.    An  ecclen- 

eral  hordea  are  independent  allies  astic,  connected  with  tlie  family,  procured 

na.    The  Russian  Tartan  consist  him  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  of  his 

ml  bnnchea;  the  Tartan  proper,  convent,  where  an  accident  discoverini^ 

^KjB,  the  BadikirB,  the  Kirahises,  his  retreat,  mattcn  were  at  len^i^h  acconi- 

9%  and  Teleutes.     The  Tartara  modated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  settle 

ire  descendants  of  the  two  great  witJi  his  wife  at  Venice.    Here  the  exam- 

which  the  succeason  of  Gengis  pic  of  the  celebrated  Veracini  excited  in 

sfltablished  in  Siberia  and  on  the  nim  the  strongest  emulation;  and  ho  is 

rheycompriae  the  tribes  of  Kasan,  said  to  have  rctirod  to  Ancona  for  the 

an  and  Iwirida.    They  still  pre-  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  practise  on 

m  peculiar  nadonal  physiognomv.  the  violin  in  greater  tranquillity  than  cir- 

te  Taitar  is  well  formed,  of  middle  cumstanccs  allowed  him  to  enjoy  at  Yen- 

;iider,  with  small,  but  lively  and  ice.  While  thus  occupied,  he  discovered, 

ive  eyes,  and  of  decent  and  even  in  1714,  the  phenomenon  of  ^  the  third 

d  demeanor:  he  is  frank,  kind,  sound,"  i.  e.  the  resonance  of  a  third  note 

ale,  peaceful,  courageous,  fond  of  when  the  two  upper  notes  of  a  chord  aro 

km  and  of  the  arts,  agriculture  and  sounded ;  and,  afler  seven  yean'  practice, 

licai  occupation.    The  females  are  obtained  the  situation  of  leader  of  the  or- 

Jioat  grsGO  and  beauty.     About  chestra  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Anthony  at 

h  of  these  Tartara  have  embraced  Padua.    In  this  capacity  he  continued  to 

radan  religion ;  the  rest  are  Mo-  act  till  death,  witli  increasing  reputation, 

dans.    Some  of  them  still  live  in  and  declining,  from  devotion  to  his  patron 

nd  lead  a  wandering  life.    The  saint,  many  lulvantagcous  offers  botn  from 

1  Taitan  have  intermixed  with  Poris  andl^ondon.    A  rangulor  story  is 

and  lost  much  of  their  na-  told  respecting  one  of  his  most  celebrateil 

iaridf :  some  of  them  are  sta-  compositions.    One  night  he  dreamed  that 


and  cultirale  the  ground;  but  {ho  he  had  made  a  compact  with  the  devi;, 

'dbem  are  nomads:  they  are  either  and  bound  him  to  his  service.    To  oscer- 

la  or  Mohammedans.    The  Nogay  tain  the  musical  abilities  of  his  associate, 

I  who  dwell  on  the  Cul)aii  and  he  gave  him  his  violin,  and  desired  him 

gap  and  in  some  other  districts,  are  to  play  him  a  solo,  which  Satan  execute*  1 

ODodana,  and  chiefly  lead  a  wan-  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Tartini, 

Bft:  ther  are  much  inferior  to  the  awaking  in  the  ecstasy  which  it  produced, 

I  proper  m  civifization  and  personal  and  seizing  his  instrument,  endeavored  to 

mee.    The  Baahkira  are  m  a  still  recall  tlie  delicious  sounds.    His  efforts 

■oodilion :  they  wander  in  summer,  were  so  far  effectual  as  to  produce  the 

■eO  m  villam  and  wooden  huts  in  piece  generally  admired  under  the  namo 

(See  BaAkin.)    The  Kirgh'iscs,  of  the  DeviPs  Sonata :  still  the  produc- 

hafail  the  great  steppe  of  Orenburg,  tion  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  so  infc- 

attle,  live  m  tents,  are  Mohammc-  nor  to  that  which  he  had  heard  in  his 

nd  nremUe  the  true  Tartara  more  sleep,  as  to  cause  him  to  declare  tliat, 

fiiMi    the  last  mentioned   tril)cs.  could  he  have  procured  a  subsistence  in 

awAMet.)    The  Yakoutes  and  Te-  any  other  line  of  life,  he  should  have 

m  few  m  number,  lead  a  wander-  broken  his  violin  in  despair,  and  renounced 

s^  w*^f>»lp  idoh,  and  are  altogether  music  for  ever.    Besides  his  musical  com- 

rw  Mtfe  of  eivilization.    The  Bu-  positions,  Tartini  was  the  author  of  sev- 

H^^riio  are  found  in  Russia,  live  in  eral  treatises  on  the  science.    His  death 

md  TiOagea,  and  are  industrious  took  place  at  Padua  in  1770. 

lan.    (See    TVuvomonia,  and   Ua-  Tartsche;  a  round  shield,  formerly 

much  in  use  with  the  Turks.    Perhaps  the 


^  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  musician  word  is  of  Slavonic  origin,  as  it  still  has 

mpQger,  a  native  of  Pirano,  in  the  tliis  signification  in  Russian  and  Polish. 

De  of  biria,  was  bom  in  1692.    His  Tartuffr  ;  the  chief  character  in  Mo- 

nre  him  an  expensive  education.  Here's  best  comedy,  first  played,  in  1664, 

le  mw  of  qualifying  him  to  follow  before  Louis  XIV.    Tartufle  is  a  hypo- 

ir  as  his  profeanon,  and  had  him  crite ;  and  the  word  is  at  present  used  to 

Mrncted  in  all  the  accomplishments  designate  such,  not  only  in  French,  but 

odetnan.    Among  them  music  was  also  in  otiier  languages.    Some  say  that 

rgooen ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  secret  the  character  of  Tartufie  depicts  the  con- 
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ftnor  of  Louis  XIV,  ftther  Lachaise,  his  maflter,  whose  eetatee  bad  beei 

whom  Moli^  onoe  saw  oadng  truffles  by  Charles  V,  on  account  of  his 

(in  FVencb,  tarttiffu)  with  great  relish,  oon  to  the  introduction  of  the  inq 

Others  say  that  the  poet,  being  at  the  into  Naples,  involyed  T^mbo  in  tb 

house  of  the  nuncio,  saw  two  monks  est  embarrassments.    He  was  ooi 

praying,  apparently  very  devoutly,  when  a  to  seek  another  place  of  ivftice.  i 

Savoyard  entering  with  tn^es  to  sell,  the  finally  invited  b]f  the  duke  of  Ui 

two  monks  exclaimed  with  great  enthusi-  take  up  his  residence  at  Peaarc 

asm,  Oiignore^  tivtufil  tartiufi !   The  lat-  leisure  which  he  now  enjojred  i« 

ter  version  does  not  seem  probable.    Mo-  ployed  in  finishing  his  «miii£B,  wl 

li^  had  already  many  enemies  among  the  published  at  Venice  in  1560.    I 

clersy,  lawyers  and  physicians ;  and  all  the  duke  of  Mantua  encaged  hiir 

the  m>ls  and  bigots  were  against  the  pub-  service,  and  appointed  him  govei 

lie  performance  of  Tartufle.    Two  years  Ostiglia,  where  ne  died  in  1569. 

Mou^  applied  in  vain  for  permisBion  to  mains  were  interred  at  Mantua  i 

the  court,  the  papal  le^te,  the  prelates,  handsome  monument  erected  by  tl 

^c.    At  length  permisBion  was  obtained ;  with  the  inscription  0»9a  EUmant 

but  just  as  t^  curtain  was  about  to  rise,  it  but  his  son  Torquato  afterwards  r 

was  prohibited  again,  of  which  Moli^re  them  to  Femua.    His  chief  worl 

pointedly  informed  the  public    himself  doj  a  romantic  epic,  displays  mi 

with  these  words,  referring  to  the  presi-  ent  and  art :  in  the  ezpresnon 

dent  of  the  pariiament :  Maiuiew  Upngi-  tender  passions,  in  his  description 

demt  ne  oetrf  pas  qu*an  Ujtmt !    At  ^ttOfA,  ture,  in  vivid  delineations  of  ndy 

in  1069,  Moli^re  succeeded  in  MipBg  and  battles,  all  the  ornaments  oi 

the  plav  on  the  stage;  and  for  three  moBllw  are  happily  introduced.    His  lyri 

Tartufle  was  performed  uninterruptedly —  other  poems,  in  five  books,  are  an 

a  sufiicient  proof  of  the  justice  of  its  satire,  most  charming  productiona  of  the 

Tasch  ;  Turkish  for  stone,  in  many  ge-  muse.    We  have  also  a  Discourse 

ographical  namea  etry,  and  three  books  of  Letters,  i 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  a  distinguished  epic  pen. 
and  lyric  poet,  whoee  fome  ms,  however,       Tasso,  Torquato.    This  poet,  c 

been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Torquato,  ed  for  his  immortal  works,  as  wel 

was  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1493,  and  was  of  unhappy  fiite,  the  son  of  the  aboi 

an  ancient  and  noble  fiunily.    His  educa-  tioned  Bernardo  Tasso,  was  bom 

tion  was  conducted  with  trreatcarc ;  and  he  year  1544,  at  Sorrento.    His  talen 

not  only  cultivated  the  lighter  literature,  and  rapidly  developed  themselvesL 

but  devoted  himself  to  the  studv  of  poli-  yet  a  httle  child,  he  was  always  cr 

tics.    He  had  already  become  known  as  mdate.    From  his  seventh  to  hi 

a  poet  throughout  Italy,  when  Guido  Ran-  year,  he  attended  the  schools  of  i 

gone,  general  of  the  pope,  and  a  patron  uits  ui  Naples,  and  learned  the  La 

of  leaniinff,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  Greek  languages  thoroughly,    li 

employed  him  in  managing  the  most  dif-  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome, 

ficult  negotiations  with  Clement  VII  at  under  his  superintendence,  he  co 

Rome,  and  Francis  I  in  France.    Ber-  his  studies  with  equal  success  1 

nanlo  suheequently  entered  into  the  ser-  years.    Ho  then  went  to  Bergan 

vice  of  Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  but  six  months  after,  to  Pesaro,  wh 

soon  left  her  court,  and  went  first  to  Pa-  fiuher  had  met  with  a  &vorable  ri 

dua  and  then  to  Venice.    Here  he  pub-  from  the  duke  of  Urbino.    Here  1 

Kshed  a  colk)ction  of  his  poems,  which  ed  the  instruction  of  the  duke*s  so 

gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  of  living  favorite  studies  were  philosophy  i 

poets.    Ferrante  Sanseycrino,  prince  of  etry ;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  t 

Salerno,  engaged  him  in  his  service,  in  ematics  and  chivalrous  exercises. 

1531,  as  secretary,  on  honorable  and  ad-  his  father  resided  at  Venice,  he  k 

vantageoiis  terms.    When  the  prince  fol-  tliere  with  him  for  a  year,  and  the 

lowed  Charles  V  to  Tunis,  in  a  galley  at  tlie  afe  of  thirteen  years,  to 

equipoed  at  his  own  cost,  Tasso  acconi-  with  the  mtention  of  studying  lai 

panied  him,  and,  after  his  rctum,  was  \m  genius  drew  him  irrcststibfy  to 

sent  on  public  businen  to  Spain.     In  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  yc 

U39,  he  married  the  rich  and  beautifiil  came  out  with  an  epic  poem,  in 

PORia  de*  Rossi,  and  retired,  with  tlie  cantos  (|{imU(ib),  which  lie  dedicate 

consent  of  the  prince,  to  Sorrento,  where  cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este.  Italy  r 

be  lived  tiU  1547.    Bat  the  misfortunes  of  this  work  with  unhreml  applaui 
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kiiidKreoiMentBd,  after  a  ]ong  opposi-  the  cardinal  of  E^e  to  France,  in  1571. 

tia^ite  he  thould  relinquish  the  study  Here  he  woa  received  with  distinction  by 

rf^  kv.    Torauato  now  devoted  him-  Charles  IX,  as  well  as    by  tiic  whole 

■V  vidi  redoubled  zeal  to  literary  and  court    The  poet  Ronsard  was  his  friend ; 

^faofiual  studies,  and,  with  this  view,  and  they  communicated  to  each  other 

'  ID  invitation  to  Bologna.    Here  their  poetical  labors.    In  the  mean  time, 

nmn*  iii  i  d  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  Tasso  may  have  expressed  himself  too 

c|iie^  poem,  which  he  had  already  freely  andunguardedly  concerning  some 

~~d  in  Pkdua — the  couqut^st  of  Jeru-  subjects  which  then  occupied  the  minds 

uderthe  command  of  Godfrey  of  of  all:  lie  lost  the  favor  of  the  cardinal. 

But,  in  tlic  midst  of  these  oc-  and,  in  consequence,  appears  to  have  been 

he  was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  involved  in   some  embarrassments,  and 

Kw  (ibely  accused  as  the  author  of  a  finally  departed  for  Italy.    He  returned  to 

■ml  poem  in  circulation,  and  was  Rome,  and  soon  enterecl,  according  to  his 

■AJBaed  10  a  judicial  examination.    This  wishes,  into  the  service  of  the  duke  Al- 

■ined  him  to  leave  Bologna.    He  went  phonso,  by  the  mediation  of  the  princess 

i  Vodcoi,  and  then  accepted  tlie  invita-  of  Urbino,    Lucretia  of  Este,  and  the 

ia  ef the  fiiend  of  his  vouth,  the  young  princej«  Leonora.    The  conditions  were 

leipio  GoDzafB,  who  bad  founded  an  favorable  and  honorable,  and  lefl  him  in 

■rin}'  in  Padua,  and  wished  to  see  possession  of  entire  freedom.   But  hardly 

&■>  u  the  head  of  it    He  studied  with  had  he  applied  himself  again  to  tlie  work, 

Ciaiduity  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  tlie  world  exi>ected  with  impa- 

11  more  that  of  Plato,  towards  whom  tience,  when  the  death  of  the  duchess 

h  tt  himself  drawn  by  the  cords  of  again  interrupted  his  labors.    Alphonso 

MfShy.    Meanwhile,  he  did  not  lose  soon  afler  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and 

^pkoflaf  epic  poem.    How  intently  tlie  Tasso  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  thus 

~  of  this  species  of  poem  occupied  afforded  him  to  compose  his  Aminia,  the 

mj  be  seen  by  the  tlirce  dialo^es  plan  of  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 

he  then  composed  on  the  subject,  his  mind.    The  representation  of  an  idyl 

Hi  endina]  Ludovico  of  Elste  appointed  in  dialogue,  wTitten  by  Agostino  degl'Ar- 

laageiicleffnan  of  hiscourt,  and  wishc<l  geuti,  at   which    he    had  been  present 

Ashe  siMMild  be  present  in  Ferrara  at  the  six  yearvi  before,  in  Ferrara,  had  delighted 

Mab  of  his  brotlier  Alphonso  with  an  him*,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  tc 

aodDchesB  of  Austria.    Tasso  went,  in  siiiiilur  work,  which  ho  now  completed  in 

ber,  I56S,  and  attended  the  splendid  two  months,  and  which  far  surpassed  all 

twith  which  those  nuptials  were  eel-  that   Italy   then  poss(*ssed   of  this  kim!. 

d.    The  sisters  of  the  duke,  Lucre-  From  this  dramatic  performance  the  o})c- 

nd  Leonora,  both  indeed  no  longer  ra  may  Ik?  considered  to  have  taken  its 

^  bat  beautiful  and  lovely,  gave  the  rise.     The  duke  wa:»  most  apn»eahly  sur- 

tfaeir  friendship;  in  jiarticular  the  prised,  on  his  return,  by  this  |)erlbrniance, 

,  who  presented  him  to  Alphonso.  and  orden^l  the  n.>presentation  of  it  to  be 

'Ail  prince,  who  knew  tliat  Tasso  wished  made  with  the  greatest  splendor.   Tasso  s 

■hlnaf^  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  consideration  and  favor  with  the  duke 

fpie  poem,  received  him  in  a  most  increased:  hut  his  g(K)d  fortune  excited 

feffiof  omnner,  and  wannly  encour-  the  envy  of  many,  who  continually  medi- 

fri  h«  imdefftaking,  so  that  the  })oet  re-  tated  his  ruin.     The  princess  of  l' rhino 

d  to  his  labor,  which  had  been  inter-  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the 

during  two  yeare,  and  determined  poem,  which  was  the  subject  of  general 

■f* >  1^  work  to  the  duke  Alphon-  admiration,  Tasso  paid  her  a  visit  at  Pe- 

lo  rue  in  it  a  monument  to  the  saro,  where  the  old  prince  Guidolmldo,  as 

of  the  ducal  house,  from  which  he  well  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  re- 

^  eoioTed  such  distinguished  favor,  ceived  him  in  a  very  flattering  manner. 

fW  a  short  time  only  he  lefl  Ferrara  to  For  several  months,    he    lived    hi    the 

^  Ptelua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and   Mantua,  charming  castle  Durante,  in  the  most  in- 

be  MW  his  father.    He  returned  timate  friendship  with  Lucretia,  who  will- 

sed  celebrity.    The  heart  of  ingly  listened  to  the  verses  in  which  he 

much  affected  by  the  unex-  immortalized  her.     With   rich  presents 

maed  death  of  his  father;  but  neither  he  returned  to  Ferrara, and  occupied  him- 

Simiiibrtniie,  nor  other   distractions,  self  again  with  his  epic  poem,  which  he 

him  fiom  laboring  every  day  on  once  more  reluctantly  discontinued,  to 

of  which  be  had  finished  eight  accompany  tlie  duke  to  Venice,  whither 

he  mvelled  in  the  suite  of  the  latter  went  to  meet  king  Henry  IIJ, 
13 
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who  had  jutt  exehanged  the  throne  of  believed  himeelf  penecuted  by  hii 

Poland  for  that  of  France,  and  who  was  mies,  calumniated,  acctiaed.    In  this 

now  invited  to  viait  Ferrara.    Thia  jour-  of  mind,  one  evening,  in  the  apartmc 

ney  took  place  in  the  hotteataeaaon  of  the  the    ducheea   of  Uroino,    he  dren 

year,  and  brought  on  the  poet  a  fever,  aword  againat  one  of  her  aervanca. 

which  continued  a  long  time,  and  inter-  induced  the    duke  to   arreat    him, 

rupted  all  hia  labors.    During  hia  conva-  confine  him  in  a  houae  near  the 

leaoence,  he  finished,  in  the  early  part  of  ace ;  but,  upon  hia  entreaty,  he  rei 

the  year  1575,  hia  G^^Wd»— the  flruit  of  him  to  libertv,  and  merely  desired  tb 

BO  much  exertion,  and  the  aource  of  such  would  put  himaelf  under  the  care 

great  miafortunea  to  him.    But  he  wish-  physician.    A  cure  appeared  to  be  e 

ed,  before  publishing  it,  to   obtain  the  ed,  and  the  duke  took  nim  on  a  joi 

judgment  of  his  fiienda ;  and  their  dis-  of  pleasure  to  Behriguardo,  in  ord 

coraant  opiniona  perplexed  and  agitated  console  and  divert    tiim,  after  he 

him  to  auch  a  degree  aa  to  occaaion  an-  caused  the    grand    inquiaitor  to   s 

odier  burning  fever,  from  which,  however,  some  scruples  of  conscience  whid 

he  soon  recovered.    He  immediately  ex-  arisen  in  Taaso^  mind,  on  accoui 

amined  hia  work  anew,  in  oider  to  re-  doubts  upon  religious  subjects.    B 

touch  or  alter  it  in  paiticalar  placea.  The  this  care  was  not  suflkient  to  restoi 

duke  treated  him  wkh  redkmbled  atten-  poet^  F^^^  ^*^  ^  ^^®  ^  '^^ 

tion  and  distinction.    Taaso  accompanied  nimselr  under  the  necessity  of  lettini 

himon  hisioumeyaof  pleaaure  to  Beiri-  return,  according  to  hia  denre,  * 

ffuaido,  and  Lucreda,  who  had  separated  Franciscans  in  Ferrara.      Hia  siti 

from  her  husband,  and  had  returned  to  became  continually  worse :  he  ima 

her  brother,  wiahed  to  have    the    poet  himself  surrounded  by  perils,  gave 

always  with  her.    It  vraa  with  difilculty  self  the  moat  painful  reproaches,  ai 

that  he  obtained,  under   theae  cireum-  last,  in  this  state  of  mental  disorder 

atances,  in  November,  1575,  permiaaion  to  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  wi 

go  to  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  hia  poem  vratchec^  and,  destitute  of  every 

to  a   new   and    thorough    examination,  without  even  hia  manuacripta,  mM 

Here  he  vraa  weU  received,  in  particular  eacape  on  the  dOih  of  July,  1577.    H 

bjr  his  friend  Scipio  di  Gonza^      By  tened  to  hia  aiscer  ComeUa,  who  fiv 

hnn  he  waa  preaenled  to  the  cardmal  Fer-  a  state  of  widowhood  at  Sorrento,  h 

dinand  de*  Medici  (brother,  and  afterwards  plea,  and  who  received  him  moat  te 

succeasor,  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany),  ly.      By  her  care,  he  at  last  bet 

who,  knowing  that  the  poet  was  no  longer  grow  composed.     He  repented  of  hs 

pleased  with  Ferrara,  proposed  to  him  the  cipitate  flight,  and  presented  to  the 

service  of  the  grand-ouke.    Tasso,  bow-  and  princesses  a  petition  that  he  nii| 

ever,  declined,  ftom  a  feeling  of  sratltude  restored  to  his  place,  but  particulai 

towards  the  house  of  Este.     He  therefore  their  favor.     He,  indeed,  went  ba 

soon  returned  to  Ferrara,  where,  not  long  Ferrara ;  but  his  old  malady  aoon  n 

after,  arrived  the    young  and  beautiful  ed,  and  he  escaped  a  second  time 

countess  Leonora  Sanvitali,  wife  of  the  vain  did  he  seek  shelter  in  Mantua,  1 

count  of  Scaodiano,  a  lady  whom  Tasso  and  Venice :  at  the  court  of  Urbii 

ardently  admired,  and  whom  he  has  cele-  first  met  with  a  worthy  reception. 

brated  in  hia  poems.    She,  also,  on  her  not^i-ithstaiidint  all  the    fnendshif: 

part,  was  not  insensible  to  his  friendship ;  care  with  whicli  be  was  treated,  hia 

and  the  duke  about  this  time  conferred  anrholy    acquired    new    strength 

upon  him  the  vacant  oflice  of  historiogra-  thought  himself  not  secure ;  and, 

pner  to  the  house  of  Este :  thus,  to  his  he  fled  from  imaginary  dangers,  he 

misfortune,  he  found  himself  bound  more  ed  upon  real  ones.    He  went,  at  la 

cloaely  to  Ferrara;  and  the  hatred  of  his  Turin.     Here  a  friend  recognised 

rivals  and  enemiea  was  increased.    He  extricated  him  fit)m  his  embarraaau 

waa  greatly  troubled  by  the  information  and  presented    him  to  the  martiui 

that  hja  poem  had  been  printed  in  a  cipr  lippo  d^F^te,  who  received  him  in  i 

of  Italy,  aa  it  did  not  appear  to  hnn  sufn-  friendly  and  liberal  manner.    Hie 

ciently  finiahed  for  the  press,  and  as  he  bishop  of  Turin,anold  friend  of  Ber 

aaw  himself  abo,  by  thia  means,  deprived  Tasso,  introduced  him  to  duke  CI 

of  the  advantaaea  which  he  had  noped  Emanuel,  who  received  him  unde 

lor  firom  the  labor  of  so  many  years,  same  conditions  as  those  on  which  h 

Thia  and  other  oroublea,  partly  real,  partly  lived  in  Ferrara.    Once  more  the  w 

JBcreaaed  his  melancholy :  he  py  Ttem  took  courage,  and  bright  a 
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tliniii^  the  gloomy  mist  which  Yw'it  some  society  or  place  of  amusement. 
ifed  faw  mindy  and  which  but  too  The  duke  even  ouoe  sent  for  Tasso  at  a 
anmedtbeaaoendaicy.  He  longed  time  when  some  French  and  Italian  no- 
see  more  in  Ferrara,  and  thought  blemen  were  with  him :  he  received  him 
B  nupdals  of  the  duke  with  Marga-  with  kindnessy  and  promised  him  a  Mptedy 
MUEsiga  would  be  the  most  suitable  release.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  saw 
r  liM  apDearance  there.  He  went,  himself,  even  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
H  bitterly  dnappointed.  He  was  deprived  of  his  late  accommodations. 
d  CMi  every  side  with  indifference.  Amidst  these  melancholy  circumstances, 
rith  mockery  and  contempt :  nei-  a  new  storm  burst  over  him.  Amonc  other 
B  duke  nor  me  princesses  admitted  writings  to  which  the  JeruBnlem  DeUvered 
I  dmr  presence ;  and  he  poured  had  given  rise,  ^-as  a  dialogue  by  Camillo 
oud  invectives  JBjpinst  Alphonso  Pellegrino  on  epic  poetry  (//  Canx^a, 
5  whole  ccHirt.  The  duke,  mstead  owero  ddla  Poena  epicoj  1584),  in  which 
owing  mty  upon  the  unfortunate  Tasso  was  placed  far  above  Ariosto. 
mwnanoed  that  he  should  be  placed  This  gave  occasion  to  violent  contentions. 
inne'a  hosintal,  and  confined  there  The  numerous  adherents  of  the  Dtptno, 
idmui  (March,  15791  In  order  to  and  among  these  the  two  academicians 
i  this  cruel  commanaof  the  prince,  of  Crusca,  lionardo  Salviati  and  Sebas- 
wmeB  have  been  assigned,  m  par-  tiano  de'  Rossi,  stepped  forth  in  opposition, 
tiie  kyve  of  Tasso  for  the  princess  in  the  name  of  the  academy,  and  asmiled 
ra.  But  though  his  passion  cannot  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  its  author, 
led,  yet  it  can  in  no  way  be  proved  in  order  to  defend  the  Qrlando,  or  at  least 
Wwo  ovewiepped  the  hmits  of  re-  under  this  pretext  With  dignity  and 
od  modesty.  It  may,  indeed,  have  moderation,  Tasso  replied  to  the  charges 
Niled  to  agmvate  the  frenzy  which  of  his  opponents,  which,  in  his  situation, 
nea  viritod  bim,and  which  may,  embittered  by  mental  and  bodily  pains, 
%  have  been  owing  to  physical  as  must  certainly  be  considered  as  a  double 
I  ID  moial  cauKB.  That  Tasso,  by  merit  At  the  same  time,  he  was  occupi- 
ttaaaares  aa  were  taken  with  him,  ed  about  the  means  of  obtaining  his  liber- 
not  have  been  cured,  is  evident  t^.  He  had  called  upon  the  most  power- 
My  tbomlit  that  he  was  in  a  mad-  ful  persons  to  be  his  intercessors.  Greg- 
nmil  bava  been  revolting  to  him ;  ory  AlII,  the  cardinal  Albano,the  grand- 
IC  leM  piinlbllv  must  he  have  felt  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  duke  and  duchess 
wfty  with  which  he  was  treated ;  of  Urbino,  the  duchess  of  Mantua,  several 
liftreneewidi  which  all  hisentrea-  princes  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  had  in 
d  lapwaBUtatkms  were  received  by  vain  employed  their  good  offices  for  him. 
ibe  ud  the  princess.     And  yet,  The  city    of  Bergamo,   Tasso's   native 

Ui  despondency,  Uiis  rare  genius  place,  had,  for  the  same  purpose,  sent  a 
d  calm  and  lucid  moments,  in  special  ambassador  to  the  duke.  The  lat- 
he poured  ibrth  the  most  glorious  ter  made  promises  which  he  never  fulfil- 
il  and  philoBophii^l  effusions.  A  led.  Tasso's  condition  continually  be- 
ffietkai  to  him  was  the  information  came  worse :  he  was  broken  down  in 
ia  poem  had  appeared  in  print  at  body  and  mind,  and  suiSercd  periodically 
I  in  a  yeiy  mutilated  condition,  from  actual  madness.  At  length  the 
■K  addon  waa  quickly  followed  in  hard-hearted  Alphonso  was  softened,  and, 
at  plaeea  by  others,  of  which  every  at  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  yielded  up 
dve  one  fluipassed  the  preceding  in  the  person  of  the  poet,  afler  an  imprison- 
tnam  and  completeness.  Thus,  in  ment  of  more  tlian  seven  yeans,  to  his 
nthii  nz  editions  of  the  Jerusalem  brother-in-law  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  prince 
red  were  printed.  The  printers  of  Mantua,  who  promised  to  keep  such  a 
Uidien  enriched  themselves,  while  watch  over  him,  that  Alphonso  should 
happy  poet  languished  in  close  im-  have  nothins  to  fear  from  him  (July, 
nenty  nek  and  forgotten.  It  was  1586).  In  Mantua,  Tasso  met  with  the 
two  yean  after  that  he  was  allow-  most  friendly  and  honorable  reception ; 
te  duke,  in  consequence  of  his  re-  but  his  malady  had  taken  too  deep  root 

antreatieBy  several  apartments,  in-  to  leave  him  entirely.    He,  nevertheless, 

if  faia  priBon-like  abode.    Here  he  resumed  his   literary   labors :    he   com- 

d  grsater  fteedom,  received  visits  pleted,  among  other  things,  Floridante^ 

Hands  and  aliangers,  and  was  per-  which  had  been  commenc^  by  his  fother, 

I  from  tinfMi  to  time,  accompanied  and  published  it  with  a  dedication  to  the 

Iff  ona  panon,  to  walk  out,  and  to  duke  of  Mantua  and  Bologna.    He  also 
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recoinposed  liLs  tragedy  Torrismorido.    In  the  iiinan  time,  Hippolhus  Aldol 

tho  Dcxt  year,  bo  enjoyed  tho  happiaess  liad  ascended  t]jc  papal  chair  as  Clement 

of  vinitinff  Bergamo,  where  hid  appearance  VIII.    Tosso  hud  congratulated  his  fbr- 

was  celebrated  by  the  whole  city.    The  nier  patnin  ni>on  tliis  event,  as  he  bad 

death  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  recalled  him  befon*.  done  LtImiu  VII,  in  an  cxcelleoi 

to  that  city.    His  son  and  succesbor  innu-  canzone,  and  won  at  last  obliged  to  com- 

ifcsted  towards  the  poet  tlio  some  kind-  jily  with  tho  repeated  invitation  of  the 

ncss,  but  not  tlic  same  friendship  and  pope  to  cunie  to  Rome.    The  pope,ai 

confidence.    Tasso  licgan  to  bo  discou-  well  as  both  his  nephews,  in  particular 

tented  with  his  residence  in  Mantua.    1  Ic  the  cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  paid  him 

rnceivcd  an  honorable   invitation   to  bo  the  most  drlicatc  and  friendly  attentionk     ' 

jiroiessor  in  tlie  acatleniy  at  Genoa,  but  Tjij^^s  from  gratitude,  dedicated  to  the     ' 

was  prevented  by  his  sickness  from  ac-  latter  hi:*  Jcniaulem  Conquered ;  and  the     ' 

cepting  it.     He  tiieu  formed  the  rcsohi-  return  of  his  malady  alone  induced  him     | 

tion  of  going  to  Rome.    Here  ho  was  so  to  leave  Rome,  ond  again  to  return  to     ' 

well  received,  not  only  by  Scipio  Gonza-  Naples.      Here  he  passed  four   nionthi     ' 

gn,  but  also  by  several  cardinals,  thot  he  ven*  happily  in  the  circle  of  his  friendsi     * 

again  entertained  new  hopes;  but  nothing  Meanwhile,  Cintio,  in  order  to  draw  him 

wns  effected,  and  he  repaired,  in  1588,  to  Iwck  to  Rome,  hud   procured  for  him 

Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  from  the  ])u|)e  the  lionor  of  a  solemn  cor- 

confiscatcd  fortune  of  his  parents.  Here  he  onution   in   tlio  capitol.     At  this  news, 

occupied  hhnself  with  a  reconipositiou  of  Tusso  set  oil' for  Rome,  where  he  arrived 

his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  in  order  to  purge  hi  November,  15!)4,  and    was  received 

it  from  the  fiiults  which  he  pcrceivea  in  it,  with  great  distuiction*    The  pope  over- 
"  d  sakl  to 


as  well  as  from  the  praises  bestowed  in  it  whelmed  him  with  praises,  an 
upon  tlie  house  of  Este.  F^rom  Naples  lie  him,  **  I  give  to  you  the  laurel,  that  it  nwy 
returned  to  Rome ;  and,  finding  tliere  also  receive  us  much  honor  from  you  as  it'has 
occasion  for  discontent,  he  accepted  the  in-  conferred  u]X)n  those  who  have  had  it 
vitationofthe  grand-duke  of  Florence.  He  before  you."  The  solciimity  was,  how- 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  every  respect  ever,  delayed  till  tlie  spring,  in  order  to 
with  his  reception,  both  from  tlie  grand-  give  it  tiie  greater  splendor.  During  the 
duke  and  from  the  peopk"^  but  soon  sighed  winter,  Tais&io's  health  fkiled  more  and 
again  for  Naples,  and,  witii  every  nianc  of  more :  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  and 
esteem,  and  with  rich  presents,  departed  in  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  the 
the  autumn  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  died, 
sick.  Before  he  hud  recovered  his  health,  April  25,  1505,  the  very  day  which  had 
he  repaired,  in  consequence  of  urgent  ('u-  been  upfK>inted  for  his  coronation.  A 
trenties,to  Mantua,to  visit  the  duke  Vincen-  rn;ring  fever  tenninuted  his  life,  at  the 
zoGonzuga;  und  it  would  have  U'en  well  rommeiicciuent  of  his  fif\y -second  year. 
for  him  to  have  remahied  here,  if  his  con-  The  cardinal  ('intio  cuus«'d  him  to  be 
tinuully  df  re  lining  health  hud  not  madi^  burled  honorably  in  the  little  church  of 
him  desirous  to  ^  to  Naples.  At  tlie  the  monastery  ;  and,  eight  years  after,  the 
invitation  of  his  friends,  he  went  thither  cardinal  J^vilucquu  onien'd  the  nionu- 
in  Jaiiuar}',  15!K2,  and  took  up  his  uIkmIc  nient  to  bo  (*n*cted  which  is  still  to  be 
with  his  imtroii,  the  jirince  Concu.  Tiie  wen  tliere.  Tin*  Italians  Manso,  St'rassi 
completion  of  J enisulem  Conquennl  (the  nnd  /iiccala  (1;?U>)  have  written  his  life, 
n^composition  of  Jenisnlem  Delivered)  S(Tus>i  h.'m  also  ])iiMished  a  collection  of 
was  his  first  employment,  and  was  ah  I  lost  nn»re  than  *J.>0  hlters  by  Tassa  The 
concluded,  when  he  I>ecanie  suspicious  ]}hysieian  (Haconia/./i,  in  his  Dialogki 
that  the  prince  wished  to  take  possessiu.M  sopra  /ir/i  .ymon.  In  Pritrionia  cd  il  Gi-nio 
of  his  manuscripts.  Hi*  communicated  di  Toniuatn  Tassu^  ftt\  {nn*s<Mn,  l^^), 
this  ap]>n'hension  to  his  friend  Manso,  has  e.\]in>se(l  tli.'  opinion  I  hut  not  IjCO- 
^vho,  with  the  consent  of  the  duke,  and  noni,  hut  1  jM*r<>tia,  afterwunls  the  wife  of 
without  any  violation  of  gnititude  (ir  the  (Iiikc  of  IiImik^  was  the  object  of  the 
friendship,  receiviNl  him  into  his  house,  Platonic  htw  of  the  unfortunate  poei. 
whi<*h  wiis  must  chonningly  situated  «»n  Fredfrie  ^Jchlfgil,  in  his  Cfxrhichit  dtr 
the  sra-const.  This  had  a  verv' tuvonibh'  alU Ji  vnd  nnicn  Litrratur  (Histor^k*  of 
influence  ujM>n  Tiuwo,  who  pi\e  the  la^t  Ancicni  and  M(Mieni  l.it(*ranin^),  coinpar- 
finish  to  his  Jerusjdcm  (^uiquei-iMl,  und  in::  Ariosio,  <'finioriis  and  Tasso,  says  of 
immeiliateiy  commencfHl,  at  the  <lesire  nf  the  latter,  ^  Not  onh  a  ii^etieal,  but  also  a 
the  mother  of  the  niuniuis,  his  pixMii  fiairiotic,  in^^)irati<ll  tor  th(>  cause  of 
Of  the  seven  Days  of  the  Creation.     ]:i  Ciiristeudom  animated  tliis  ]>oct,  iu  whom 
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gloiy  uid  pkNw   fteHng   were  how  difficult  must  it  be  to  unfold  a  few 

pndomioaBL    Yet  he  has  by  no  mysterious  sentences  of  Moses  into  as 

BBched  the  mndeur  of  his  sub-  many  cantos!    In  this  poem,  Tasso  laid 

d  mo  Utile  Sss  he  exhausted  its  aside  the  use  of  rhyme,  aldioug^  his  po- 

tf  that  he  may  be  said  only  to  ems  deriye  a  great  part  of  their  charms 

mmed  over  itt  Miftce.    He  was  from  it,  and  altbougn  no  poet  ever  pos- 

degree  confined  by  the  Virgilian  sessed  so  entire  a  command  of  ibyme. 

KB  which  he  has  borrowed,  with  He  has  often  been  censured  for  his  plays 

t  noeccw,  a  few  pieces  of  what  of  thought,  or  conceitij  as  th^  are  called. 

Mmly  called  the  epic  maehinenf.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  only  full 

giongi^  upon  the  whole,  rather  to  of  meaning,  but  beautiful  as  images.    A 

I  of  poeia  who  represent  them-  poet  of  feeling  and  of  love  may  especially 

dd  their  own  exquisite  feelings,  oe  pardoned  such  trifling  errors.    If  we 

iMM  who  reflect  a  world  in  then*  regard  Tasso  merely  as  a  musical  poet  of 

whi  and  are  able  to  lose  and  for-  feeling,  it  forms,  in  truth,  no  proper  sub- 

laehes  hi  it    The  finest  passages  ject  of  reproach,  that  he  is,  in  a  certain 

lem  are  such  as  would  be  beauti-  sense,   uniform,  and,  throughout,  senti* 

r  faj  themselves  or  as  episodes  in  mentaL    Uniformity  of  this  sort  seems  to 

or  epiCy  but  have  no  necessaiy  be  inseparable  from  that  poetry  which  is 

OD  with  the  sulnect.   The  charms  in  its  nature  lyrical ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a 

dn,  the  beauty  of  ClorindfL  and  the  beauty  in  Tssso,  that  he  has  spread  this 

Enninin— these  and  simuar  pas-  soft  breath  of  elegy  even  over  the  repre- 

9  tfan  onea  wbicii  delight  in  Tasso.  sentation  of  the  charms  of  sense.  But  an 
rial  pOOTis  (JKaie),  there  is  a  glow  epic  poet  must  be  richer  in  evciy  thing ; 
Bynnd  an  Inspiration  of  unfortunate  he  must  be  muhiform ;  he  must  embrace 
Bpared  with  which  the  coldness  of  a  whole  worid  of  objects,  the  spirit  of  the 
ioai  Petrarch  appears  repulave.  present  time  and  of  past  ages,  of  his  na- 
lahogether  a  poet  of  feeling;  and  tion  and  of  nature;  he  must  have  com- 

10  ii^  throughout,  a  painter,  so  over  mand  not  only  over  one  chord,  but  over 
page  and  versification  of  Tasso,  the  whole  complicated  instrument  of 
pomd  ftcth  the  whole  charm  of^  feeling." — ^An  account  of  the  different 
«cireiimfltanoe  which  lias,  without  original  editions  of  Tasso's  works  is  to  be 
pendy  contributed  to  render  him  the  found  in  Tassos  Lehen  vnd  CharacieruHk 
poflC  of  the  Italians.  His  popularity  nach  GtnngwrUy  dargestdU    von   F.  A. 

«v«i  that  of  Ariosto.    Individual  Ehtri — ^Tasso's  Life  and  poetical  Char- 

d  epModea  of  his  poem  are  fre-  acter,  by  Ebert  (Leipsic,  1819).  The  Eng- 

■niff;  and  the  Italians,  having  no  lish  language  poeseisscs  three  translations 

e  nuadsi  Hln  diose  of  the  Span-  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  Fair- 

■va  split  their  epic  poem,  in  order  fax,  Hoole  and  Wiflfen. 
:  il  ID  aong^  into  what  may  be  call-       Tassou i,  Alexander,  one  of  the  cele- 

mI%  tlw  most  melodious,  graceful,  brated  Italian  poets,  was  bom  at  Modena, 

adwelieal  ever  possessed  by  any  in  1565.    His  childhood  was  rendered 

ifahapa  this  mode  of  treating  unhappy  by  the  early  loss  of  his  parents, 

sat  (KMin  waa  the  best  for  the  en-  by  sickness,  enemies,  and  various  misfor- 

tjafs;  Ar,  by'nving  up  the  con-  tunes.  All  this,  however,  did  not  interrupt 

HUB  to  DO  lost.    How  far  him  in  his  studies  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara. 

on  epic  art  were  from  be-  In  1597,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became 

^  la  hunsel^  is  evident  from  secretary  to  cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna^ 

y  allendona  and  unsuccessful  at-  who   took  him  to  Spain  in  1600,  and 

Hb  fine  attempt  was  a  romance  twice  despatched  him  upon  business  into 

llij.    Afterwards,  in  the  decline  Italy  (1602  and  l603y.    Upon  one  of  these 

yawwi^  he  entirely    recast   the  journeys  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Cwisi- 

«f  Ua  Jeruaalem   I>eliveied,  to  dtrcaiom  topra  il  Petrarca,     At  Rome, 

ba  owua  his  greatest  fiune,  sacri-  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  the 

la  Iha  BMMal  severity  or  anxiety  Umoristi.    One  fruit  of  his  intercourae 

te  kad  adopted  the  most  delightful  with  the  societies  of  Rome  was  the  ten 

pwing  paanns  in  tlie  poem,  and  books  of  his  Pmsieri  dioenij  a  specimen 

BiB&  luroa^ioat,  a  cola  sJlegory,  of  which,  under  the  title  ^amfi,  ne  pub- 

dttfitfd  to  compensate  for  what  lished  m  16QB,  enlarj^  m  1612.    This 

tdUB  away.    He  also  attempted  wori^  full  of  ingenious  paradoxes   (in 

Am  apie  on  the  snbject  of  the  ere-  which  the  audior  was  not  probably  al- 

Buty  avm  lo  the  moat  gifted  poet,  ways  serious),  directed  afjnmA.  \hA  «i- 
18  • 
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eooes,  was  also  seasoned  with  much  wit  lognese  to  recover  the  lost  bucket,  Tm 

and  elegance,  and  made  a  powerful  im-  soni  relates  in  twehre  burlesque  epie  en 

preesion.    Still  more  was  this  the  case  tos,  characterized  by  the  ^rit  and  me 

^vith  the  above-mentioned  Considaraxiom,  of  Anosto,  and  breathinff  m  some  fMaec 

which  first  appeared  in  1609.    Consider-  an  epic  grandeur.    The  Emguafe  am  tfa 

ing  the  veneration  in  which  Petrarch  was  genuine  Tuscan  character,  and  the  veni 

held  by  some  to  be  extravagant,  he  en-  ncation  is  easy  and  agreeable.    If  du 

deavored,  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  to  poem  has  met  the  ftte  of  Hudibra%  th 

diinitiiah  the  fiune  of  this  great  poet,  and  reason,  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  namel] 

hence  became  involved  in  a  series  of  con-  that  the  interest  of  the  ciroumatancea  hs 

troversies.    Tassoni  had  been  without  of-  passed  away  with  the  time  in  which  Ih 

fice  since  the  death  of  cardinal  Colonna.  poem  was  written,  so  that  man^  aUuami 

Being  destitute  of  the  means  of  an  inde-  which  constimte  the  very  spnit  of  tb 

pendent  liveUhood,  he  entered,  in  1613,  poem,  and  at  the  time  of  its  puMicalia 

the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Charles  were  easily  understood,  can  now  be  nmA 

Emmanuel,  and  of  the  cardinal,  his  son.  intelligible   only   by  means  of  eopioo 

Here  he  was  alternately  in  fiivor  and  dis-  notes. 

grace.    This  mi^ht  have  been,  in  part.  Taste,  in  physiology ;  one  of  the  fivi 

owin^  to  his  uniform  hatred  against  the  senses,  by  which  are  perceived  eertaii 

Spaniards,  with   whom   the    duke  was  impressions  made  b^  particles  of  bofii 

sometimes  at  war,  sometimes  at  peace,  dissolved  by  the  sahva  on  the  toogua  a 

Tassoni  has  been  accused,  not  without  the  other  contiguous  parts  of  the  bod] 

reason,  of  writing  some  philippics  {JU^  endowed  with  this  sense.    Ab  has  ben 

l^tcAc)  against  the  Spaniards,  and  likewise  already  observed  in  the  article  Stmm 

a  treatise  entided  Le  Esequie  deUa  Mo-  taste  does  not  appear  to  be  oonfiDed  I 

nartJiia  di  Sparna,  althouffh  he  positively  the  tongue,  that  member  being  wantiof  i 

denied  the  autnorship  of  tnem.    In  1633,  many  animals  which  do  not  seem  derti 

he  left  the  service  of  the  duke,  and  de-  mte  of  the  sense,  and,  in  nnaDy  wttel 

voted  himself  for  three  years  to  study  have    a  tongue,  this   member,  fitMB  il 

and  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  of  whicn  structure,  is  not  adapted  to 

he  was  veiy  fond.    At  that  time,  he  prob-  pressions  from  objects  of  taste. 

ably  completed  a  work  previously  com-    it  is  not  the  whole  surfiice  of  the 

menced  (/ZCbmpenc&cie^Bartmio),  which  tongue,  according  to  some  late  ezpsn 

he  besan  in  Latin,  but  afterwards  exe-  ments,  which  is  capable  of  those  impns 

cuted  m  Italian.    In  1626,  his  condition  sions  that  \vc  ascribe  to  taste,    hj  cant 

was   improved.     Cardinal  Ludovisio,  a  ing  tlie  tongue  with  parchment, 

nephew  of  Gregory  XV,  received  him  times  in  whole,  and  sometimes  in  d 

into  his  service  upon  advantageous  terms,  parts,  two  experimenters  in  Paris  ( 

Afler  the  death  of  the  cardiniEd,  in  163*2,  Giiyot  and  Admyraula)  found,  that 

Tassoni  entered,with  the  title  of  counsellor,  end  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and     ~ 

into  the  service  of  his  native  prince,  duke  space  at  tlic  root  of  it,  together 

Francis  I.    lie  received  an  honorable  al-  small  surface  at  the  anterior  and  i 

lowance,  and  resided  at  court,  but  en-  part  of  the  ruof  of  the  palate, 

joyed  this  good  fortune  for  three  years  only  [K)rtions  of  surface  in  the  ca,,.^  _ 

only,  when  he  died,  in  1635.    The  fame  the  moutli  and  throat  tliat  can  d**tiTfgTif* 

of  Tassoni  is  owing,  not  to  the  works  taste  or  snpidity  from  mere  teach,    k 

already  enumerated,  but  to  a  coinic-cpic  portion  of  extract  of  aloes,  placed  at  an 

poem,  under  the  title  La  Secchia  rapxlcLf  other  part,  gives  no  sensation  but  that  ii 

which  first  appeared  in  1622,  and  was  touch,  until  tiic  saliva  carries  a  sdiitiH 

published  by  liiin,  probably  for  particular  of  the  sapid  matters  to  those  paits  of  ih 

reasons,  as  the  production  of  his  youth,  cavity.*  (Sec  Thngut,)    The  little  gini 

altliough  the  careful  finish  of  the  veisifi-  of  the  tongue  dissolve  the  salts  conluiM 

cation  bean  the  stamp  of  mature  affe.  in    artich^  of  food,   which,  whea  dii 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  war  of  the  solved,   penetrate  into   the  three  Dcm 

Modonese  and  Bolognese,  in  the  middle  on  each  side  of  tlie  tongue,  that  are  ooa 

of  the  thirteenth  ccnmry.     In  this  war,  .  Blumenbach,  in  his  Comp.  Aiiato«v,  Ei^ 

the  bucket  of  a  well  was  removed  from  by  Cuulson  (London,  1827,  ch.  xviii),  mj%T^ 

the  city  by  the  Modonese,  who  had  pene-  have  seen  an  adult,  and,  in  oUmf 


trated  into  Bologna,  and  conveyed  as  a  formed  man,  who  was  bom  without  a  loani 

trophy  to  Modena,  where  it  is  preserved  "*^  ^~*'**  '^f'^f^?^*  nevertbclwa,  very  «^ 

••   f  V                 r^L       ^A          rvit'  *hc  ta&u»  of  8oiauon5  of  salt,  surmr  «m  sImi 

as  a  memorial  to  the  pr^t  dajr.    This  ,,j^^  on  his  palate,  and  wouid^Spmi  ihtiMi 

avent^  and  the  fruitless  em>rta  of  the  Bo-  of  each  by  wnting." 
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neeted  with  the  bnin  and  fipinal  marrow,  there  is  yet  beautv  in  tliem ;  that  m  to  say, 

Thus  we  receive  thoae  sensations  which  they  answer  the  Jemands  of  certain  rules 

we  ceil  neeii,  sour,  hitter^  gharp,  insipH  which  have  an  objective  (q.  v.)  and  gen- 

■Aiuiiil,  and  numberless  others,  which,  eral  character,  so  that  the  beauty  of  a 

tfafluipa  we  have  no  names  for  them,  yet  work  of  art  may  be  a  proper  subject  of 

—  my  distinct,  as  diey  enable  us  to  rec-  discussion.    Tasto  is  tlie  faculty  of  judg- 

^  particular  objects.     The  impres-  ment  operating  in  a  cenain  sphere.    It 

UuM  received  vre  ascribe  to  the  oh-  must  be  formed  by  practice,  whereby  it 

that  excite  them,  t£iough  acidity  is,  difi^rs  essentially  from  the  sense  of  tlie 

pioperiy  speaking,  not  more  a  quality  of  beautiful.    This  is  natural,  whilst  taste  is 

ffiuegu  than  pain  is  of  the  whip  or  spur,  the  fruit  of  observation  and  reflection. 

Ilia  WQid  iaaU  thus  comes  to  be  applied  Tate,  Nalium,  an  English  poet,  was 

Id  the  thinga  which  excite  it;  and  ^e  say,  bom  in  Dublin  about  tlie  year  1652,  and, 

■i§v  tHIee  sweet  vnth  the  same  propri-  after  receiving  a  classical  education  at' 

eqr  or  impropriety  tSiat  we  say,  a  flower  Trinity  college),  went  to  London,  where 

wombQb  sweet,  a  bird  looks  black.    This  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  tiie  earl  of 

nwifiwion  of  cause  and  effect,  in  common  Dorset    On  the  death  of  Shadwell,  the 

age,  IB  very  natural,  in  &ct  unavoid-  interest  of  his  friends  procured  him  the 

eooaidering  the  way  in  which  Ian-  situation  of  poet  laureate  to  William  III. 

is  formed.    We  possess  very  few  This  post  he  held  tlirough  that  and  the 

to  designate  the  endless  variety  of  succeeding  reign ;  and  he  even  lived  long 

of  which  we  are  very  senable.    In  enough  to  write  the  first  biith-day  ode  on 

mptct  taste  is  simimr  to  hearing.  George  I.     He  died  in  the  mint,  whither 

Tbough  we  all  know  how  to  distinguish  be  hi^  retired  from  his  creditors,  in  1715. 

a  liaie  on  the  piano  from  the  same  on  tlie  He  was  the  author  of  Brutus ;  of  Alba,  a 

gnitory  it  is  impossible  to  explain  distinctly  tragedy ;  Duke  and  no  Duke,  a  &rce ;  and 

wlij  or  how.    Our  capabihty  of  express-  some  other  dramatic  pieces:  but  it  is  by 


7CHm  is,  however,  much  greater  than  his  metric^  version  of  the  Psalms  of  Da- 

aB|ii— mgr  smells.    Taste  and  smell  vid,  executed  in  conjimction  with  doctor 

me  TBiy  closely  connected,  the  loss  of  one  Nicholas  Bmdv,  and  commonly  affixed  to 

being  aoeooipanied  with  the  loss  of  the  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  that 

(See  Smdl.)    Many  words,  desig-  his  name  is  now  principally  known.   Sev- 

impreasions  on  the  one  sense,  are  eral  elegies  and  other  occasional  pieces 

ileo  for  tlioae  received  from   the  also  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

'fMndJlavor  is  ddly  appUed  to  both.  Tatia:7ists.    (See  Gnostics.) 

'  tmtU  is  a  very  common  phrase ;  Tatius,  Achilles,  a  Christian  bishop  of 

**     'lugia  the  common  people  say  tlic  third  century,  was  bom  at  Alexandria 

iatiet  sweet    In  respect  to  in  Egypt    Prior  to  his  becoming  a  pros- 

Bte  signifies  that  faculty  by  elyte  from  jMigunism,  he  was  the  author  of 

judge  of  tlie  beautiful  and  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  romances  now 

and  distinguish  them  from  tlie  extant,  entitled  the  Amours  of  Clitophon 

^i  unsuitable.    The  name  results  and  Leucippe,  of  which  tliere  is  a  trans- 

the  similarity  of  this  fucultv  with  lation  by  Cruceius.    Part  of  a  commen- 

ptphydftal  tBste.    The  oflice  of  both  is  tarv  on  the  De  SphtBra  of  Aratus,  as- 

^  JBiMiiiiinuiiHi  between  tlie  agreeable  and  cribed  to  him,  has  come  down  to  posteri- 

^            iblc ;  but  the  comparison  has  of-  ty,  and  has  been  translated  b;^  Petavius. — 

earned  too  far ;  tf lus,  t^ecauso  the  Vatius  is  also  the  name  ot  an  ancient 

is  also  agreeable,  the  lioautiful  kingof  the  Sabines,  who  ma<le  peace  witli 

agreeable  have  often  been  token  for  the  Romanp,  and  shared  his   kingdom 

tM  Hid  the  same ;  and  ber^aiiso  matters  with  Romulus,  but  was  assassinated  six 

^  jriiyiieal  taste  arc  not  proper  subjects  years  oAerwards,  at  the  instigation  of  his 

4£-  &pate  (since  the  same  flavor,  for  in-  colleague. 

,  maybe  pleasant  to  one  person  and  Tattooing;  a  name  borrowe<l  from 

ingreeable  to  otlicrs),  it  has  been  the  Soutli  s(>a  islands,  where  it  denotes 

mes  supposed  that  taste,  in  esthet-  tlie  practice  of  staining  the  skin  by  punc- 

hta,  CMi  have  reference  only  to  the  acci-  turing  it  with  a  sharp  instrument  covered 

tertd  impression  of  a  woik  of  art  on  the  with  coloring  matter,  or  inserting  the  color 

iBAMdmir  But  lesthetics  teaches  diat,  in  incisions  made  in  the  skin,  and  thus 

A  an  individual  may  not  like  a  pic-  forming  a  variety  of  figures.     We  find 

of  lUpliael,  and  find  less  satisfaction  similar  practices  amon|^  other  bari)arou8 


ia  m  dnma  of  Shakspeare  than  in  the    tribes,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  among 
e  productions  ofa  very  inferior  mind,    soldiers,  sailors,  &c.    Degrees  of  rank 
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among  savages  are  often  desiffnated  bj  and  seven  meeting  houses.    It  has  eic^ 

the  greater  or  less  surfiu^  of  tattooed  lent  water  power,  sud  there  are  serml 

skin :  sometimes  the  whole  body,  the  &ce  fiu^tories  for  cotton,  paper,  nails,  and  Tari- 

not  excepted,  are  found  tattooed.    Hiis  ous  kinds  of  ironwork.   The  IndianiMiiit 

is  the  case  among  the  people  of  New  of  Taunton  was  CMtanneL 

Zealand.  Taunton  ;  a  town  of  England,  in  Som- 

Tauchftits,  Charles  Christopher  Trau-  ersetshire,  140  miles  west  of  Londoa; 

sott,  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  Leipsic,  Ion.  3^  16^  W. ;  laL  5(P  59^  N.;  popub- 

bom  hi  1761,  has  had  an  important  influ-  tion  in  1891,  8399.    It  connscs  of  ftar 

enoe  upon  German  typograptiy.    In  1806,  principal  streets,  which  are  wide  and  well 

he  began  the  publication  of  the  classical  built,  and  contains  two  parish  churehst. 

authors,  and,  in  1816,  he  set  up  his  stere-  The  woollen  manufiusture  has  ikmrisbed 

otvpe  foundery  on  the  Stannopo  pfam,  in  this  town  almost  ever  since  its  firat  in- 

which  had  previously  been  unknown  in  troduction  uito  England  by  the  emignutfi 

Germany.    Tauchoitz  was  the  firetto  ap-  from  Flandem,  the  ftrst  manuftcture  be- 

ply  the  process  of  stereotyping  to  music,  ing  esuiblished  here  about  the  Tear  133BL 

Besides  publishing  cheap  editions  of  the  Of  late  years  it  has  decayed.    A  silk 

classics,  he  has  also  printed  some  splendid  manufacture  was  introduced  here  in  1780^ 

edhions  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  now  employs  a  ^at  part  of  the  in- 

Tauensieft  voif  WiTTEifBKRo,  Fred-  habitants.    Taunton  is  an  ancient  borough 

eric  Bogislav  Emanuel,  count  of,  Prus-  by  prescription,  and  has  returned  mem- 

sian  general  of  infantry,  a  distinguished  ben  to  parliament  from  the  year  1291. 

soldier,  was  bom  in   1760.    His  father  Tauria.    (See  7\nfrufa.) 

was  the  celebrated  defender  of  Breslau.  Taurida  ;   a  government  of  Rnwia, 

Tauenzien  took  part  in  the  unfbrtunate  comprising  the  Crimean  neninsulaJCfaer- 

campaign  of  1Q05.    In  1813,  lie  coope-  sonesus  'Hiurica),  the  island  of  Taman, 

ratea  in  the  victories  at  Grross-Boeren  and  the  districts  and  steppes  inhabited  by 

(q.  V.)  and  I>ennewitz.  (q.  v.)    December  the  Nogay  and  Budshiak  Tartars.    T%e 

26,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Torgau ;  Janu-  province  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  sea 

arv  13, 1814,  Wittenberg  (on  accoum  of  is  also  connected  with  it  m  mattera  of 

which  he  was  called  Tnutnxien  von  Wii'  government;  population, 346,000.    Umbs 

tenherg) ;  and,  Ma^  34, 1814,  Magdeburg,  countries  were   anciently  inhabited   by 

He  diod,  in  1824,  m  Berlin.  Scythians  and  Greek  colonists,  and,  ainee 

Taught;  the  state  of  being  extended  the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.  C.  450),  have 

or  stretched  out,  usually  applied  in  oppo-  X^een  conquered  and  devastated  by  more 

sition  to  glack,  than  scventv  different  nations.    Towards 

TArLER,  John,  a  celebrated  G<'rman  di-  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centun',  they  were 

vine,  bom  in  l2iV4,  or  later,  at  Straslnirg  or  conmicred  by  the  Turkft,  who  drove  out 

Cologne,  entrred,  when  very  young,  the  or-  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  colonies 

derof  the  Dominicans.    His  life  was  pure,  there.    The  Crimea  had  its  omi  khan, 

His  sermons,  written  in  I^tin  and  deliv-  who  was,  however,  dependent  on  the  sul* 

ered  m  (vt>nnan,  produced  a  great  effect  tan,  and  was  obliged  to  be  confimned  by 

He  did  much  to  improve  the  German  di-  him  in  his  dignity.    Li  1774,  the  Turks 

dactic  style.    The  earliest  e4litions  of  his  were  forced  by  Russia  to  acknowledge  its 

sermons  are  of  1498  and  1560.    His  early  independence,  and,  in  17K),  it  was  an- 

sermons  are  more  metaphysical ;  the  later  nexed  to  Russia.    The  iini)erial  titk>  was 

ones  simple  and  popular.     Versions  of  ffrnced  with  the  addition  of  czar  of  the 

them  have  often  been  published  in  mod-  Taurian  Chereonose,  and  Potemkin,  who 

em  Gemian.    He  diet!  in  1361.    Amdt  hod  been  active  in  effecting  tlie  suhjuga- 

wrote  his  life  in  168J>.  tion  of  the  Tartars,  nveivwl  the  title  of 

TaU4^t;  amarine epithet, signifying^ury^  the   Thurian.    The    princi})al    towns  in 

or  tall.    It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Taurida  are  i^impheropol,  or  Akmetchat, 

masts,  when  they  are  of  an  extraordinary  the  capital,  Kiiibum,  at  the  montli  of  the 

leiigth,  as  8(pmre  is  applied  to  long  vards.  I>nie|)er,  Perekop,  or  Orcapi,  a  fortrvmon 

Tauxto?!,    tlie  shire-town   of  Bristol  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  Crimea 

county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  at  the  with  the  continent ;  F'eodosia  (see  Cajfa), 

junction  of  Canoe,  Rumford  and  Taim-  Seltostopol  and  Rujmtoria  are  important 

ton  rivers,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Bos-  for  the  commerce  of^the  Black  sea.    Most 

ton,  and  twenty-one  east  of  Proviclence ;  of  the  inhal>itaiiti  are  Tartars,  who  profihs 

|K)puhition  in  1830,  6045.    It  is  a  hand-  die  Mohaiiiiiiedan  religion,  and  are  en* 

some  and  flourishing  town,  and  contains  gaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  agricultun*, 

the  county  buiklings,  an  academy,  a  bank,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.    There  are  abo 
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Greek,  Annenian,  Ger-  Paris,    who    traded    laraelr  in    charts 

.  coIonistB,  who  are  cncouraffod  and  maps,  the  penual  of  which  firat  in- 

nrenunent  to  settle  here.    The  spired  his  son  with  a  propenaitv  for  trav- 

aurida  between  the  isthmus  and  elhng.    He  was  bom  at  Paris  about  1605, 

ler  GODsistB  of  great  plains,  some  and,  oefore  his  twenty-first  year,  had  al- 

are  infertile  and  uncultivated,  ready  visited  a  considerable  portion  of 
lem  part  of  the  Crimea  is  desti-  Europe.  He  subsequently  travelled 
■ter  and  wood,  and  has  a  poor  throu]^  Turkey.  Persia,  and  other  Eastern 
le  soil.  The  southern  part  is  countries,  six  tunes  by  difierent  routes, 
ous,  but  one  of  the  most  fertile  trading  as  a  diamond  merchant,  at  ths 
btfiil  countries  in  the  world.  All  same  time  that  he  indulged  his  thirst  for 
ruits  and  grain,  wine,  silk,  wax  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  man- 
xo  are  amon^  tlie  productions,  ners  and  customs  of  remote  nations.  Of 
irke's  TVttvdsm  Russia,  Tartary  these  his  journeys  he  gave  an  account, 
key,  and  Castelnau's  Essai  star  with  the  assistance  of  a  literary  fiiend, 
ancierme  et  modeme  de  la  JSTou-  whose  services  the  defects  of  his  ovnn  ed- 
«£e  (Paris,  1820).  ucation  made  necessary  to  'arrange  the 
I  ;  capital  of  the  province  of  mass  of  his  observations.  In  1668,  bav- 
in, in  Western  Persia,  situated  ing  realized  a  large  fortune,  and  obtained 
!iunve  plain  without  trees,  on  the  a  patent  of  nobility  fh>m  the  French  king, 
sr  Spintsba;  lat.  38^20^  N.;  Ion.  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  Genevese 
.  It  contains  300  caravansaries,  territories,  with  the  view  of  passing  the 
mis  and  mosques,  and  150,000  remainderof  his  life  in  tranquilUty.  The 
tSL    It  is  celebrated  throughout  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  by  injuring  his 

commercial  place,  and  also  has  pecuniary  resources,  altered  his  deter- 
t  manu&ctures.  The  shagreen  mination,  and  induced  him  once  more  to 
lere,  with  which  almost  all  Per-  set  out  for  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
filled, every  one  except  the  peas-  cruiting  his  shattered  finances.  He  suc- 
ing  boots  and  shoes  of  it.  Taur  ceeded  in  reaching  Moscow,  the  ancient 
ins  some  magnificent  ruins.  It  capital  of  that  vast  empire,  but  died  there 
md  repeatedly  from  earthquakes,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  m  the  summer  of 
1  boJEtile  violence.  It  was  the  1689.  His  Travels,  of  which  there  is  an 
•  of  Abbas  Mirza,  crown-prince  English  translation,  have  gone  through 
,  until  1828,  when  it  was  occu-  several  editions  in  the  original  French, 
be  Russians.  (See  Persia.)  Taxes,  Taxation,  denotes  that  por- 
s,  in  astronomy.  (See  Constd-  tion  of  their  property  which  the  govem- 
d  Ecliptic.)  ment  of  a  state  exacts,  for  the  supply  of 
s  ;  a  celebrated  chain  of  moun-  the  public  necessiti^  from  its  subjects, 
le  eastern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  other  persons  residing  in  the  countiy, 
eatest  height  is  in  the  vicinity  of  and  partaking  of  its  advantages.  Hence 
esofthe  Euphrates,  whence  it  ex-  they  form  a  part  of  the  state  revenues, 
several  ridges  over  tlie  greatest  Another  part  is  formed  by  the  revenues 
Western  Asia.     One  ridge,  the  from  the  domains,  and  from  the  royal 

runs  through  Natolia,  and  ter-  prerogatives,  so  far  as  the  last  afford  only 
in  the  Chelidonian  promontory  official  gains,  and  are  not  used  at  the 
inst  Rhodes.  Another  branch  same  time  as  means  to  exact  or  to  raise 
into  Syria,  and  there  forms  the  taxes.  (See  DonudnSy  and  Royalties.)  In 
and  Auti-Libanus.  To  the  north,  most  states,  particularly  in  those  of  an- 
us, which  is  connected  with  the  cient  times,  the  public  expenditures  were 
r  mountains  in  Central  Asia  by  supplied  from  the  revenues  of  domains 
:hes,  approaches  the  Caucasus,  and  royalties,  which  were  considered, 
he  east  unites  with  the  snowy  the  former  as  the  property,  the  latter  as 
d  mount  Zagros.  I)ri\ileges,  of  the  sovereigns.  As  the  ex- 
»i.oGT  (from  the  Greek  tovto,  the  jienses  of  the  state  continually  increased, 
id  X<»>oc,  sjjeech);  the  repetition  or  the  rulers,  from  bad  economy,  found 
ime   sense  in  different  words  or  the  above-mefttioned  sources  of  revenue 

(See  Pleona&m.)  insufficient,  they  began  to  demand  con- 

LX1ER,  Jean  Baptiste,  baron  d'Au-  tributions  fh)m  the  members  of  the  com- 

tiile  derived  from  an  estate  near  munity,  and  imposed  upon  them  taxes  or 

which  his  success  in  mercantile  imposts.      They   usually,  however,  met 

enabled  Imn  to  purchase),  was  with  great  difficulties,  since  the  nobles 

of  a  Dutch  mercnaht  settled  at  would  not  suflfer  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
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uader  pretext  of  ibnning  a  state  within  find  the  clear  income  of  efeiy  indrr 

themBefvea,  and  maintained,   tiiat  such  In  the  mode  of  tazation  fomeriy 

contributioDfl  could  be  raised  only  with  tised,  this  difficulty  was  but  little  C4 

their  consent    What  could  be  obtained  ered.      Financiers   were  satisfied 

fhmi  them  voluntarily,  was   very  little,  laymg  taxes  where  they  obsenred  pi 

They,  however,  acknowledged  the  neces-  ty    or   income,    without    cariDg 

sity  of  increasing  the  revenue   of  the  whether  they  were  taken  fiom  the 

state ;  but  the  sovereigns  were  afraid  to  or  net  incoVne,  fit>m  the  capital,  oi 

constrain  them  to  contribute,  and  inclmed  the    interest   and  profits.     The   i 

to  grant  them  exemption  from  taxes,  if  mode  was  to  assess  the  taxes  accofd 

they  would  only  consent  that  the  rest  of  the  number  of  heads.    On  the  su] 

the  nation,  which  did  not  belong  to  their  tion  that  every  one  receives  enou 

priyileged  order,  should  be  subjected  to  pay  something,  they  demanded  fro 

unpostB.    The  nobles,  fearing  that  if  no  ery  head  such  a  sum  as,  it  was  presi 

other  source  of  revenue  were  left  open  to  even  the  poorest  could  afibrd :  tb 

the  sovereign,  the  burden  of  taxes  would  and  the  poor  paid  the  same  amount 

finally  fidl  on  themselves,  willingly  allow-  therefore,  the  greatest  inequality  pi 

ed  him  the  right  of  taxing  the  rest  of  the  ed.    Real  property  was  early  take 

nation,  which,  from  want  of  union  and  standard  in  distributing  the  taxes,  a 

power,  was  obliged  to  yield.    Hius  the  tivated  land,  in  civil&ed  countrie 

taxes,  for  a  long  time,  were  laid  almost  {leared  to  be  the  safest  and  mxm.  sul 

every  where  on  the  commons  only,  the  tial  property.    As  this  afforded  to  ii 

higher   and  more  powerful  orders,  the  prietors  or  cultivators  a  certain  in 

clergy  and  nobility,  bekng  exempt    En-  the  annual  produce  of  the  lands  of 

lightened    governments,  nowever,   eariy  who  were  declared  subject  to  ta; 

perceiyed  that,  in  order  to  render  taxes  a  was  estimated,  and,  after  this  rati 

permanent   source    of  revenue,    means  tax    was    distributed    on  real  pro 

must  be  lefl  to  the  subjects,  of  gaining  every  Thus  arose  the  land  tax,  in  which, 

year,  so  much  as  te  be  able  to  subsist,  and  ever,  the  gross  and  net  produce  • 

to  have  a  sufficient  sum  remaining  to  pay  lands  were  seldom  accurately  discini 

the  taxes.    Hence  they  ¥rere  inducea  to  ed ;  and  where  it  was  done,  little  i 

refrain  firom  exhausting  their  propeity.  dence  was  to  be  put  upon  the  eB 

But  a  long  time  ehipsed  befbre  the  prin-  itself,  and  still  less  on  the  maintenai 

ciples  of  equitable  taxation  were    well  this  principle  through  the  changra 

understood.     It  was  not  till  a  late  period,  come.     As  tlie  land  tax  was  in^'if 

since  government  has  become  an  object  to  furnish  tlie  necessary  revenue, 

of  profound  reflection,  and  a  more  per-  means  were  sought  for,  and  the  < 

feet    system    of  political    economy  has  attention  was  paid,  particularly  as  tl 

arisen,  that  a  theory  of  taxation  has  been  culation  of  money  increased  in  civi 

formed,  which  cjm  be  used  as  a  solid  basis  ety,  to  all  those  quarters  where  r 

of  revenue.     According  to  this  theory,  appeared.      Wherever    moncv  ch 

taxes  are  the  portions  of  the  property  of  hands,  as  in  sales,  exchanges,  in)ierit 

individuals,  which  each  has  to  contribute  taxes  were  laid.     Whoever  desired 

to  the  public  treasury,  to  defiray  the  public  tain  any  favor  from  the  public  of 

expenses.   From  this  definition  it  follows,  was  obliged  to  purchase  it  with  n 

1.  that  no  one  should  be  exempted  from  When  property  was  acquirc<l,  son* 

taxes,  who  possesses  property  or  income,  must  be  relinquished.    Hence  the 

and  is  protected  in  his  person  and  estate,  series  of  taxes  on  acquisition  and  : 

and  that,  in  consequence,  absolute  free-  try.     As  the  income  of  the  inemb 

dom  from  taxes  in  any  individual,  so  situ-  the  community  did  not  yield  so  mi 

ated,  is  unjust  towards  those  members  of  the  state  required,  the  attention  o 

the  community  who  are  charged  with  emmcnts  was  directed  to  expendi 

them ;  2.  that  the  taxes  ought  to  be  as-  and  people  were  made  to  pay,  wb 

sessed  according  to  the  net    income  of  their  expenses  could  be  estimated, 

each  individual ;   .*).  that  tlie  taxes  must  taxes  on  consumption  of  every  dc 

never  be  suffered  to  injure  the  sources  of  tion  were  e8tal)li8ned.     When'tax< 

income ;  4.  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  in-  gan   to  l)e  treated    scientificallv,   ' 

come  ought  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  was  not  till  a  long  time  after  tfie  > 

order  that  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  as  ent  kinds  had  b^n  invented  and 

well  as  of  the  ip^iyidual,  may  be  alk)wed  duced,  attempts  were  made  to  brii 

P*  'ncrease.     1     )  greatest  difficulty  in  whole  mass  of  the  existing  taxes  ui 

I      ibution  of  taxes,  is  to  general  systenu — All   taxes  may  1 
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theibBowiogdiflKB:  taxes  This  kind  of  taxes  is  called  dirtd.  Bat 
latBN,  on  the  aequMwny  or  aa  this  mode  leaves  a  large  portion  of  net 
ifiyiejil  ^jmippfy.  In  order  to  incomes  doubtful,  their  amount  is  sought 
hfldbqrdi^Arerigfady  distributed,  ^r  in  an  indirect  way.  It  is  supposed, 
Bnt  be  eonaidered,  whether  they  that  he  who  receives  more  than  die 
paid  v^gukriy  and  continually  amount  at  which  he  has  rated  his  income, 
I  net  income  or  not.  There  may  will  consume  and  enjoy  more  than  this 
■BMion  which  brings  no  pun  at  sum  will  warrant,  and,  in  particular,  that 
»  Kbnryy  a  collection  of  pictures,  he  will  enjov  certain  articles,  wliich  the 
an  annual  tax  is  laid  upon  such  man  of  smaller  income  consumes  not  at 
',  it  would,  sooner  or  later,  con-  ail,  or  not  in  equd  quantity.  If,  now,  the 
m  nropeity,  if  it  were  to  be  paid  expense  for  articles  of  consumption  is 
■nOy  eonaequently,  would  contra-  taxed,  an  additional  sum  can  be  generally 
principlea  above  laid  down,  that  drawn  from  all  those  who  pay  already  a 
'  duMld  be  taxed  only  so  far  as  it  direct  tax  on  income,  not  sufficient,  how- 
i  regiilar  income,  hi  like  way,  ever,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  state. 
CMM  can  be  taxed,  according  to  This  sum  the3r  can  pay  from  their  net 
eipiea  of  political  economy,  only  income,  if  their  affairs  are  properly  ar- 
Iwy  are  a  permanent  source  of  ranged.  In  this  way,  something  more  is 
(  therefore,  any  one  acquues  an  obtfuned  from  the  net  income  of  those 
-  a  capital  by  purchase,  exchange,  who  have  concealed  a  part,  than  they 
1  taona  are  laid  upon  such  an  ac-  would  have  contributed  if  they  had  been 
if  the  tax  is  taken  from  the  capi-  taxed  merely  according  to  their  ovirn 
ii^  flom  the  means  destined  to  statement  These  taxes  are  termed  indi- 
pratfL  As  ftr  as  this  happens,  red,astheyarecalcu]ated,  like  the  others, 
dan^  of  luqppenin^,  the  i^stem  on  the  net  income,  but  only  in  an  indi- 
ion  ■  defective.  If^  m  fine,  a  tax  rect  way.  The  art  of  reaching  this  net 
1  enjoyment,  or  the  value  of  thinffs  income  by  taxes  on  consum  ption,  or  other 
t  thii  ean  be  justified  only  so  tar  indirect  taxes,  still  remains  very  imper- 
bopurehaaes  or  enioys  such  things  feet.  Its  perfection  is,  however,  necas- 
■d  the  expense,  from  an  income  sary,  if  the  system  of  taxation  is  to  be 
hmfahfiB  more  than  enou^  for  established  according  to  just  principles. 
iHence^  and  die  aource  of  which  Another  sij;nification  is  usually  attached 
Hoaaaarily  diminished  bv  the  tax.  to  the  division  of  taxes  into  direct  and  in- 
Af  therefore,  for  d^e  pnnciple  of  direct  The  mode  in  which  they  are 
ftntion  of  taxes,  which  ou^ht  to  raised  is  made  the  principle  of  denomi- 
dieaame  time,asa  ruleforjudg-  nation.  By  direct  taxes  are  understood 
ht  praprieQr  of  the  distribution,  such  as  are  laid  immediately  on  the  con- 
be  no  other  than  the  net  meome  sumers ;  by  indirect  taxes,  such  as  are  as- 
MonnL  or  the  nd  produce  of  the  sessed  on  others  in  advance,  who  are  left 
r-  Iret  income  or  net  profit  to  remunerate  themselves  from  the  rest 
at  of  ineome  or  profit  which  re-  of  the  community.  But  this  principle 
Av  the  poition  neoeasaiy  for  the  does  not  afiTord  a  logically  correct  division ; 
anea  of  the  person,  or  the  con-  for  the  same  tax  can  be  raised  at  one 
I  of  the  property  which  pixnluced  time  directly,  at  another  indirectly.  Thus 
me  or  ue  profit,  has  been  sub-  all  taxes  of  consumption  may  be  raised 
An  ineome  and  profit  are  pro-  as  well  from  those  who  consume  the  arti- 
ilber,  1.  fiom  land ;  3.  fit)m  capi-  cles,  as  from  the  tradesmen  who  deal  in 
hmi  labor.  All  taxes  will  be  just  them.  In  like  manner,  many  ardclcs  of 
U  oafy  80  ftr  as  they  are  a  part  luxury  are  taxed  directly.  ^levertheIes8, 
■at  prodnoe  fiom  these  sources,  the  taxes  remain  indirect,  because  the  net 
I  impoaed  and  distributed  after  income  only  is  taxed  according  to  the 
eiple.  But  aa  it  is  difficult,  and,  extravagance  of  individuals.  Taxes  im- 
f  CMM^  hnpoaaible,  in  practice,  to  posed  on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
a  Ae  net  revenue  of  every  one,  portation,  are  denominated  ett«toffis,(fif^iM, 
Man  must  take  difilerent  ways  to  or  impotts.  Adam  Smith  mentions  one 
I  jvt  proportion.  The  first  way  objection  to  this  mode  of  raising  revenue, 
H-iftydelennineyfKMnthe  statement  as  the  importing  merchant  must  enhance 
Mitiea  ooneemed.  or  from  official  the  price  of  his  goods,  not  only  by  the 
on,  the  net  inoon  of  the  persons,  amount  of  the  outy  advanced  by  him, 
Mt  pioduee  of  tbhi  land,  and  to  as-  but  also  for  interest,  profit,  and  guarantee 
9  tone  aeeordhi     to  the  rendt  of  that  amount,  so  that  the  consumer 
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iiiiiflt,  in  fnrt,  pay  mom  than  the  tax.  Exemption  fnrn  Taxes,    [Though  the 

Thin  ol»jfM*uoii  iM  avoidfHl  by  an  cxc»o  following  ohf«en*ation(i  are  nK>rc  partica- 

fnx,  which  Ih  levied  on  the  giKHl*  in  the  larly  applicable  to  tlic  continent  of  Eu- 

handM  of  the  iM'rnon  who  iiHe8  theni«  or  at  rope,  it  ^-cs  thought  that  the  viemiii  which 

ih«^  titiH^  of  tlinr  coming  into  hi:^  liamlfi.  tliey  present  of  a  state  of  things  diflerrat 

An  nnnual  exriM*  '»   Honietinie8  levied  from  what  we  have  been  ai*cii9toined  to, 

u|»oii  artirh^  of  u  dnraltle  natun\  such  as  might  render  them    acceptable    to  our 

rnrriJigi'N,  wntchess&c. :  and  the  principle  reader?.]      The  privilege  of  exemption 

fin  which  til  IN  is  ap|Hmionod,  b»  to  gradu*  from  taxe«  i<  granted  to  some  ordens  of 

ntti  it  according  to  the  siip{Knwtl  expen-  Fociety,  to  indindnalis  or  to  panicuiv 

ililiin*  of  the   |H'rMHis    {mving  the   tax,  kinds  of  property.    The  reasons  for  which 

HMuming  that  this  will,  as  a  giMieral  nde,  it  i:«  usually  aljowrtl  are,  1.  the  identity 

ho  in  Mune  near  pntinirtion  to  their  in-  of  the  person  exempted  witii  the  otate; 

come.     In  rt*s|HVt   to   imiHirttxl  articles,  *<2.  to  reward  i^cn'ices  rendered   to  the 

the  e\ciiii«  is  either  a  sulisiiiute  !l>r  ciis-  state:  3.  as  a  means  of  |uiying  debts  due 

toniH,  or  an  addition  to  them.     IVnsider-  tmm  the  state  :  4.  the  incompatibility  of 

ed  HN  a  substitute,  the  e\eisi»  avoids  tlie  the   public   !  unU-ns  with   the  office  or 

objection  iHiinttnl  mit  by  Adam  ^rmith:  character  of  the   individual  exempted; 

but  then  it  is  un  e\|H'nsive  tax  to  ct^llect,  5.  because  an  equivalent  is  recei\'e<l  in 

and  it  uc«M*ssarily  gi\  es  rise  to  on  irk^K^me  sonu^  other  way :  G.  |H>verty ;  7.  ancifOC 

iniiuiry    into  the    private    ivmvnis  and  privileges.    As  to  ttie  first  reason,  it  ii 

baiutH  of  |H*«tple,  si»  that,  as  for  as  im|Hm-  applical»le  en!y  tti  the  person  of  the  sove- 

«hI  g^HMls  an«  the  subjtvt  of  taxatii>n,  the  reign :  tlr  it  wouM  lie  al^curd  to  load  the 

euMonis  ai\*  the  uu^si  ci^venient,  and,  on  sovereieu  w::h  taLxes.  whilst  the  taxes  aie 

the  whole,  the  nu^t  pn^luctive  tax:  and  only  esiaMisluM  in  onler  to  afford  the  sovf^ 

this  uhhIc  ot*  taxing  is  aluKist  univemlly  reign  the  uieors  ot  prr>moting  the  |nihKr 

mhtpted.     It  cannot  Ih*  nuule  a  questiiMi,  weliaie.  It  tbllfws,  then,  that  the  revcnuft 

amiMig  a  ti\H*  |HHipU\  to  whom  tJie  right  ef  the  stale  n.ust  N*  tree  from  tazea,  or 

of  taxation   U^longs.      In    Fjigland.  the  that  the  state  iti^It,  considered  as  apcT^ 

IHrinciple  1ms  k^ng  U*tMi  acknowledged,  sen.  must  be  iHh*  tn>m  every*  tax.    out 

that  taxes  an*  a  voluntary'  donation  from  whetlier  the  ii:il:\  iiiuaL  likewi^ie,  who  is 

the  |K*«iple  to  the  giwemuK'nt.  \Seo  Choi-  invited  ^\:\i  the  si^vereignty,  should  be 

hoinV  s|H*»vhes  on  the  complaints  of  the  cminly  ex^»n;pt   from   tBLxet^.   is  a  veiy 

Atiteriean  ivlonies,^      i>n  the  Kuf>^j^*an  di:f»'rer.:  q'>-<t:o:i ;  i"^r     in  thf»  perenue 

i^uitineiiT,  wl».er\\  in  the  course*  of  lime,  if  si»eh  cii  :r.^!.i:ii'.;al.  there  are  always 

nearl>  all  national  n-pr^'s^'iuatiiMi  has  Kvti  rw^-i  i:/:ri-r!5  to   ie  dlsjinguia^lieil.  namely, 

Kieit,  tlic  pli\  si  cal  |H»utT  of  the  jivn  eminent  ii-  iha:  wiiioh  :<  i»r.p!oye«l  by  him  id  the 

i**  the  sutiieient  an:uine::i,  as  ui  ^»  many  cxercwo!*L:sp':biii*  r.:r.ctK^ns*  and,6.lh* 

*»lher  mstanot^s  bv  whio!i  all  disou*rou  which  **»r%».s  :.i  dotray  bis   private  ei- 

*»n  the  right  of  taxation  is  maiie  us*'lt*ss.  p^Ts^s;    :*  •■  i:  t-n!in"i  Iv  cvntt'uded  tlMft 

Theiluvn  of  ia\i^  basUvn  but  verj  latt^  all  whi«'l:  ::.■    ^t^vtri^icTi  ex|H  mis   is  d^ 

h  ilhistRited  and  i^eritvitHl.     Adazn  Sitjith  \ oted  to  ::.e  i,-.ri!;;».  sh rnt  nt  •-  f  public  ob- 

laid   the   lirst   fvKUKlation  of  a  ivuplote  iicts.     In  ;t^:J.  :>  :i  to  i-.is  piiblie  capociiy, 

theor>.     IWlort' him  pr^*\:ule\l  tiio  {4»ysi-  t:^  stai^iis  i:\  ::.»^  o*'r.«ii:!tn  of  a  pmaie 

ivnuieal  s\steni    m't*  liie  article  ,  whu'h.  f^'rs«.^n.  wiif  !  xs  !:>  !!idi\iui!al  wishes  aad 

bo\>e\er.  ha<  no  st^bd  louiuhitiiins. — S<.v  wants  ii«  jr?..;:'}.     Now,  if  the  rv*enue  of 

llie  works  of  Ad:Ln  Sinr.lu  aid  Say.  lh\  the   r.;!«T    >    «^'    -ajv*'    as    n^t    only  to 

i\^iiis\i!  tly\ 'Uf'tu:  a^-^*  Mr  \Vm.  Sim'-  si:rp!y   !:*a:    t\'>  i^i:::i:re   vhich    v    re- 

*blh*s  iiisL*'^.\U  Hi'n  :rt*  on  t\(  T:'.s^.:ticn  m::r».d  !"t  r'\;  ••.tai:.:!';:  the  d-gnity  of  the 

e*'  /Vr  SSsitfs    l.oudvMi.  ITn*,  4to,  ;  An-  ix'i.Ti.r^  :V:  :!).  I -j:  a;?o  to  si;liice  ft)r  the 

iln'u  IUnulti»irs  l'%^':.int  ri.*.»  t\i  /^":'!.i-  pn\a'»-  ^r^.:  ".-ation  if  the  nsler.  the  latter 

^%ks    o/    l\u\Uu*r%      rd'.:;bi:rKh,    #»tvnd  ]vu^  is   .:       ibttvi.y  to  Iv  considered  like 

tsbiion,  17\Ci^  4^^^  ;  i\^saii\'s  (V»vu:Vr.:-  the  iv:          :->^  ■•:*  a  rr.i ate  per^soo.    In 

tu*'vt  s*/  t\f    y.fii't  .  •*  l-npxti  in  lie  t>m-  ths*  •j'«\::    f  \i»-w.  :':.<*rv  is  no  sufficient 

ew.WiK^rjt  ■•' T'L^•.^^^":    Pans,  IT^M.  ?*»\  :  r^'as'n    «:\    :;:e    \:.c\r.ye   of  the   priDOe 

rrend*"*    /'•^r:-t^"«5    .'*    Ttr'Ji.*'\      ITTV.  si;o;;!u   ;v  iSv  :r»*-:i  taxes.     It  aiipem 

!i\*v* ;  Moi!rhK»ii\ /"^^uc*^*- t»''fv />i"''yrr^*  ra:*:  r.  :' r   !*<'%cnL  r^as^f^ns  aiivisable  to 

SiMctts  ^y'  Tiir:h^»n   .'n  .'V  .^."^t'^i*.  t\f  si::  >tvt   ::   :o  Ta.\a:::\i\  '.;ke  other  firiYMP 

•ft-hrifv  ,mYfH^ /niifcrfnfc  ,«**.Viih.**j  ,i^srK  ivi^jvry  :  K    N'ca-.i*\  in   this  way,  the 

l:^^,  J^^^v';  Miralvaifs  YV<-.«rv  kU  Cbn-  yr.icr  r*.»  s   :  n^fK^r:?.'r.alfy,  the  burdcB 

M:    Kicarvk»*    Fnnrteits    o/*   P^jiUwizi  « :*  the  :a\.  .:i  r.-js  pn^aie  capacity,  betng 

J                      1      fifa",lt*H^:»vo.'.  oNj^-O. ':Jlc  t-^tn  oC:T>r  man.  tu'ivMriet 
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•KuawBtBro ;  9L  became  the  quence  of  a  good  mtem  of  taxation, 
ipalioa  or  the  prince  in  the  public  which  charges  only  the  net  income.  It 
M^  vfibidB  an  encouraging  example  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a 
■otjccttH  and  serves  to  check  the  personal  right  to  exemption  from  taxes 
of  «xaiiiplion  in  any  other  class  of  cannot  be  properly  granted,  and  should 
fm  In  those  states  where  the  sove-  be  abolished  where  it  exists ;  sufficient 
jf  io  vested  in  a  numerous  body,  indemnification  being  provided  for  those 
■tinction  between  that  which  be-  who  suffer  by  the  measure.  These  ex- 
to  the  membeis  of  the  sovereign  etnptions  had  their  origin  in  a  time  of 
in  their  public  and  in  their  private  limited  views.  As  to  the  exemption 
ily,  ii  yet  more  evident.  The  from  taxes  of  particular  kinds  of  property, 
ten  of  a  council  who  share  in  the  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  is 
rigDCVi  or  of  the  sovereign  senate  granted  to  certain  landed  estates.  This 
eon  be  as  little  entitled  to  exemp-  privilege  is  usually  justifi^  by  the  fbllow- 
fiponi  taxes  as  the  members  of  a  mg  reasons:  1.  that  one  estate  has  under- 
sign  assemblv  of  the  nation  in  a  taken  to  pay  the  tax  of  another.  In  this 
enew ;  and  the  lisht  of  a  prince  to  way  the  nobility  have  oflen  endeavored 
xn  nom  taxes  on  that  portion  of  his  to  defend  the  exemption  of  their  estates, 
18  wluch  IB  devoted  to  his  private  by  pretending  that  their  ancestors  had 
ieatkn,  m  no  better  founded.  If  ceded  part  of  their  lands  to  the  peasants, 
■Ce  woald  reward  an  individual  for  on  condition  that  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
3  oerviees  by  exempting  him  from  some  labor  on  th^  lord's  estate,  should 
,  tliia  can  reasonably  be  done  only  pay  the  taxes  of  the  same,  from  the 
pqaonal  exemption  fbr  his  lifetime,  produce  of  their  farms.  Such  a  contract 
Bclare  his  estates  free  from  taxes,  is  might  have  been  legally  made,  and  might 
jkm  him  a  donation  of  a  sum  equal  stand  good,  if  it  had  be«n  concluded  fbr  a 
B  tax  fhrni  which  his  estates  are  fixed  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the  agree- 
inad.  But  to  make  this  exemption  ment  could  be  clearly  proved ;  but  no 
(ml,  would  be  to  make  a  grant  of  on  compact  can  be  acknowledged  as  binding, 
inilB  value,  and  must  be  regarded  as  by  which  one  side  undertakes  to  relieve 
iManee  of  blind  extravagance.  In  the  other  from  the  burden  of  all  fUture 
ml,  this  qiecies  of  reward  is    ne  of    taxes,  since  no  one  can  know  what  their 

obfectionable ;  for  the  reward  amount  may  become,  and  whether  the 
BTvicea  should  be  dra%ni  from    land  granted  would  be  a  proper  equiva- 

revenue,  to  wliirh  all  classes    lent ;  for,  in  eveiy  contract,  the  nature  of 

ftmo  in  equal  proportion.  But  the  the  obligation  should  be  definite.  But 
■iea  of  a  certain  kind  of  taxes  usual-  in  addition  to  tlie  fact,  that  such  contracts 
nona  now  burdens  on  some  porticu-  are  mere  fictions,  the  state  should  allow 
Msof  sabjectB.  Another  objection  them  no  validity,  because  they  give  to 
in  kind  of  reward  is,  that  it  makes  taxes  the  appearance  of  an  ignominious 
iplion  ftom  taxes  ap|iear  an  honor,  bunlen — an  idea  which  no  government 
I  It  in  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  should  fiivor.  3.  Governments  have 
iIjbm  should  consider  himself  the  sometimes  allowed  individuals,  and  even 
^  important  the  more  he  contributes  whole  nations,  to  redeem  themselves  from 
»  support  of  tibe  public,  burdens,  a  certain  tax,  for  a  gross  sum ;  as,  fbr  in- 
ly die  aame  reasons,  m  particular  the    stance,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  the 

'la  urged  against  the  use  of  this    land  tax.    Such  contracts  must  be  kept ; 

S  aa  a  means  of  paying  the  sidaries  but  no  individual,  still  less  a  whole  class, 
flken.  The  pnvilege  too  often  or  nation,  con  purehose  on  entire  exemp- 
aMmneqaally  in  the  case  of  different  tion  fit>m  taxes,  because  the  amount  of 
■i^  one  deriving  from  it  a  much  future  taxes  cannot  be  estimated,  and, 
Mr  advantage  than  another.  Taxes  consequently,  their  value  cannot  be  set- 
wt  money  ars  incompatible  with  no  tied.  This  would  be  to  sell  the  veiv 
frkmaeie^'and  no  kind  of  occupation,  means  of  the  state's  existence.  To  sell 
m*  pnMiO  buitiens,  peraonol  service,  an  improper  tax,  in  order  to  establish  a 
MMMneO'-  ef  aoldierB,  &c.,  may,  io-  better,  as  was  done  with  the  land  tax  in 
(  be  JMiansiatirnf  with  one  or  the  En^and,  may  be  advissble,  and  certain 
ib  '•  On*  that  aeeount,  it  would  be  objects  may  thus,  fbr  a  time,  be  exempted 
V Anteoeh  burdens  should  be  home  from  taxes;  but  this  is  no  reason  fbr  re- 
MMdnale'wbo  are  paid  at  a  fixed  leasing  the  income  which  they  afibrd,  fbr 
-  te  imiliBialiing  them.  That  the  all  fbture  timea,  fh>m  taxes.  S,  Finally, 
»  |MynDtHn%  ia  dwnatural  conae-    &e  privilege  of  ezemptMn  never  can  be 
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eomiderad  as  abnlutely  irrevocable,  but  In  16^be  wascieateddocUMrofdi 

is  aubject  to  be  judced  od  the  general  at  Oxford,  at  which  time  be  waa 

principle  of  utility,  like  all  other  poeitiTe  lain  in  oidinary  to  Charlea  I,  who 

lawa  and  inatitutionB ;  and  if  found  inap-  attended  in  aome  of  his  <canqpaini 

plicable,  injurious,  and  oppressive  to  other  aided  by  several  writings  in  dcMD 

classes  of  citizens,  sucn  laws  must  be  the  church  of  Enf^d.    After  tin 

amended  or  abolished.    And  as  the  state  liament  proved  victorious,  his  living 

ought  never  to  persist  in  old  errors  at  the  sequestrated,  he  retired  into  Wales,i 

expense  of  its  citizens,  so,  on  the  other  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  ei 

hand,  thoae  who  are  to  kee  the  privilege  of  Carfoenr,  under  whoae  protectioobt 

exemption  fiom  taxea  should  be  indemni-  allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry,  and 

fied  for  it  accordinjT  to  equitable  principles,  a  schooL    In  this  obscure  aituatk 

Tat,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  wrote  those   copious   and   forveot 

in  the  west  part  of  Perthshire,  passes  coiuses,  whose  fertility  of  compoi 

through  Loch  Taj,  and  runs  into  the  eloquence  of  expression,  and  conqir 

German  sea,  formmir  a  lerae  bay  at  its  siveness  of  thought,  have  rendsni 

mouth,  called  the  Iriih  of  T\w.    It  is  one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  Ei 

navigable  for  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  language.    The  death  of  three  sooa 

to  Newbuigh,  in  Fifo,  and  for  vessels  of  in  a  short  period,  rendered  a  chaoj 

eonsiderabfe  size  as  for  as  Perth.    The  place  necessary  for  the  restoration  < 

sahnon  fishery  on  the  Tay  is  extensive,  tranquillity,  and  he  removed  to  Lo 

Tatlox,  John,  usually  <^led  the  water  and  ofllciated,  not  without  danger,  t 

po€if  from  his  beinir*  a  waterman,  was  vate  congregations  of  royalists.  Atl 

bom  in  Glouoester,  uwut  1580.    He  was  be  accejSed  an  invitation  fix>m  lord 

taken  young  to  London,  and  apprenticed  way  to  reside  at  his  seat  in  Ireland,^ 

to  a  waterman.    He  was  at  the  taking  of  he  remained  until  the  restoration, 

Cadiz,  under  the  eari  of  Essex,  in  1596^  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  see  of] 

and  afterwards  visited  Germany  and  Scot-  and  Connor,  with  the  administrati 

land.    At  bon^  ^  w»  many  y^^^rs  col-  that  of  Dromore.    He  was  also  m 

lector  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  privy  counsellor  for  Irdand,  and  e 

London,  of  his  foes  of  the  wines  fiom  all  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 

the  ships  which  brought  theni  up  the  lin.    He  conducted  himself  on  hi 

Thamea.    When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  vancement,  with  all  the  aft^mtipn  i 

he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  kept  a  duties,  public  and  private,  which  hai 

common  victualling    house,   and   wrote  distinguished  him  in  humble  situi 

pasquinades  upon  ue  Roundheads.    He  Piety,  humility  and  charity  were  his 

afterwards  kept  a  public  house  at  West-  ing  characteristics ;  and,  on  his  des 

minster.    He  died  m  1654,  aged  seventy-  Lisbume,  Aug.  13, 1667,  he  left  but 

four.    His  works  are  publiiBhed  under  toe  moderate  fortunes  to  his  three  daug 

title  of  **  All  the  Woiks  of  John  Taylor,  Taylor  possessed   the    advantages 

the  Water  Poet,  being  Sixty  and  Three  in  comely  person  and  a  melodious 

Number,  collected  into  One  Volume  by  which  were  further  set  oft*  by  the 

the  Author,  with  sundry  new  Additions,  urbane  manners  and  agreeable  coo' 

corrected,  revised,  and  newly  imprinted**  tioo.    His  w(n4(8  have  been  print 

(163Q,  folio).    These  pieces  are  not  desti-  four,  and  also  in  six  volumes  folio,  a 

tute  of  natural  humor,  and  of  the  jingling  part  of  which  consists  in  sermon 

Mrit  which  prevailed  so  much  during  the  devotional  pieces.     There  are  lik 

reign  of  James  I.  several  treatises,  one  of  the  most  rei 

Tatloe,  Jeremy,  an  eminent  divine  and  able  of  which  is  entitled,  A  Disooui 

prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  bom  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (Preac 

the  year  1613,  at  Cambridge,  where  his  (4to.,  1647),  which  pleads  ek>queotl; 

ftther  was  a  barber.    Ue  was  educated  at  strenuously  for  liberty  of  conscience 

Perse*s  fine  school  in  his  native  place,  the  other  writings  of  this  prelatt 

and  entered,  in  1696,  a  sizar  in  Caius  col-  most  generally  known  are    his   G 

lege,  where  he  continued  until  he  had  Grove,  or  Manual  of  daily  Prayeis 

graduated  master  of  arts.    Entering  into  treatises  on  Holy  Living  and  Dying 

orders,  he   occasionally    lectured   for  a  his  Dudor  DubttanHumy  or  Rule^ 

fiieod  at  St.  Paul^  cathedral,  where  he  science.    Of  these  the  two  former  ar 

attracted  the  attention  of  archbishop  Laud,  culiariy  admired  for  ftrvor  oif  devol 

w       DTOCured  him  a  fellowship  of  All  fooling,  beauty  of  imagery,  and  ilk 

8i        coUe^  Oxford,  and,  in  1640,  ob-  tive  and  copious  impresnveoess  of 

u  fiir  him  the  rectoiy  of  Uppingham,  quence.     A  new  edmon  of  his  w 
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Bft^lij  ths  hie  Imhop  Ueber,  was  lor  obtained  empiojmeiit  as  usher  to  a 

admlBBiflSToiiiiiiBs).  school  at  Ptddinstoii,  which,  as  it  kept 

4im»  Johi^  LLbD^  a  distinguished  him  abeent  fifom  his  wiih,  he  exchanged 

MM  cMCf  the  son  of  a  bvber  of  for  that  of  a  cleik  in  a  banking-house,  in 

bOBtff  raeemd  the  rudiments  of  the  city.    Still  his  pecuniaiy  means  were 

»  «t  the  gnmmar-achool  of  his  so  limited,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 

ifim,  and  wm  entered  of  St  John's  he  could  not  obtain  a  proper  quantity  of 

OnoMd^B,  of  which  he  became  food,  and  he  often  feu  senseless  on  the 

*  In  1730.    In  17^  he  was  ap-  floor  when  he  reached  his  home.    At 

mftSatt  of  the  UEUversity,  which  length,  his  circumstances  were  somewhat 

le  MOD  after  quitted  fin*  that  of  amended.     His  studies  were  still  con- 

r.    Hepubiished  an  edition  of  tinued  with  unabated  ardor,  and,  as  the 

In  1790^  and  in  1742  became  a  banking-house  absorbed  the  whole  of  his 

r   of  doeton*  commons.      Two  days,  he  was  oUiged  to  devote  to  them 

ttantttds  he  was  made  chancellor  sereral  hours  of  the  night    Having  made 

sdhi ;  and  in  1751,  entering  into  himself  master  of  the  woiks  of  Anstotle, 

wrm  pWMPted  to  the  living  of  Law-  he  passed  on  to  those  of  Phito,  and  the 

I  Twii     He  publiahed,  in  1755,  commentators  on    Plato's   philosophical 

ili  of  ChrO  Law  (4ta,  reprinted  in  writing.    After  he  had .  been  neany  six 

Be  died  in  1766^  after  having  just  vears  m  the  banking-house,  the  fidlure  of 

tod  an  edidon  of  Demosthenes,  in  his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 

l,8fO.    Besides  the  worts  already  tion,  determined  him  to  procure  some 

Mdt  he  WM  author  of  an  £x-  more  eligible  mode  of  living.  An  attempt 

M  of  the   Manmor  Sandmeeme^  to  construct  a  perpetual  lunp  made  bun 

vfition  of  Two  Ontiaoa  of  De-  advantageously  known  to  several  eminent 

msandLyeiirgus.  penons,  who  enabled  him  to  emancipate 

MMf  Thanii0|  well  known  by  the  tiimself  from  the  drudgery  of  the  banking- 

Thtoinii^  was  bom  in  London,  house.    The  munificence  of  a  private  in- 

pU8nl%  in  1756,  and,  at  the  dividual,  BIr.  Y^lliam  Meredith,  now  put 

fBMiH  .VMpbMMd  at  8t  Paul's  it  in  his  power  to  puMish  a  translation  of 

it  bcfng  inienaed  to  educate  him  the  works  of  Plato,  and  the  Platonic  com- 

MOlinguiiiiiiHei.    Di^^ustedjhow-  mentators.    Mr.  Taylor  also  labored  ftir 

ttiAa  msniMrin  which  the  dead  the  booksellers ;  but  the  remuneration 

IM  m  iMi^it,  he  prevailed  on  his  which  he  received  from  them  was  inade- 

t»  nEnqwah  diis  plan.    He  was  quate  to  his  toil.    For  his  translation  of 

djjtvralftt  Yean  old;  yet  he  became  Pausanias  he  was  paid  only  sixty  pounds  I 

enMnorad  of  a  Bliss  Morton,  who  If  we  contemplate  the  numerous  obsta- 

■di gnm  himher  hand.    While  at  cles  which  have  opposed  his  progress,  it 

Waid^  Ymmf  Mathematician's  is  impossiUe  not  to  admire  the  steady 

a  red  him  with  a  love  of  mathe-  perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued 

dwui^  his  ftther  was  adverse  iiis  course ;  and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of 

Jtadjfthb  joaSh  soon  contrived  to  England,  that  a  man  of  such  powers  of 

I  a  pwMeut  in  his  frvorite  sci-  mind,  and  such  extensive  learning,  should 

nii  te  aooomi^hed  by  sacri-  so  long  have  been  left  to  struggle  through 

)•  k  a  part  of  the  hours  of  rest ;  the  world  with  no  other  patronage  than 

H  ]m  m(^  procure  a  lisfat  without  that  of  a  few  private  individuals.  Among 

"  *  be  dmceakd  a  tinder-  his  translations  from  the  Greek  are  Ploti- 

When  he  was  fif-  nus  on  the  Beautiful  (12roo.) ;  Proclus  on 

under  an  uncle,  at  Euclid,  and  Elements  of  Theology ;  Five 

an  officer  of  the  Books     of  Plotinus ;   Pausanias^    De- 

aitgatiftn  irksome  in  its  na-  scriptlon  of  Greece,  with  Notes  (3  vols., 

fed  wedered  more  so  by  the  tjran-  Svo.,    1794)  ;    Arvtotle's    Met^ysics, 

Ua  anale.     After  cmduring  it  for  with  Notes ;  the  Dissertati<His   of  M ax- 


ihebeeame  pu|nltoadisBent-  imus    Tyrius    (2    vols.,   ]3mo.)  ;    the 

■;  widi  the  view  of  entering  Worlu  of  Phito  (5  vols.,  4to.,  1804]  ;  the 

le  flhnnli.    At  tUs  period  he  also  Works  of  Aristotle,  with   Elucidatknis 

id  Ids  ■eqnuniasce  with  Miss  Mor-  fiom  the  best  GredL  Commentators  (9 

I  wiiOM  lie  WM  seoetly  married,  vob^  4to.);  the  Six  Books  of  Proclus  on 

feMnC  WM|  however,  betrayed,  and  the  Tlieology  of  Plato,  to  which  a  Sev- 

mn  dnewB  upim  the  worid,  with  enth  Book  is  added  by  the  translator ; 

Ij  MiiBeiflnt  mo  to  prevent  JamUichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  cnrl^rth- 

finartVfkME.    Ak  Kn-.Tay-  agoiic  life,  accompanied  by  Fiagmflnia 
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of  the  Ethical  Writingt  of  certain  Pjfthag-       TcBaawr ;  a  SdaTonic  woid^  wupifjmg 

TelMiHr 


oceaui  and  a  new  CoUection  of  Py  tha-  black,  and  sometimea  tnbukay, 

ffuric  Sentences  ;  the  Commentaries  of  appean  in  many  gco^raphica] 

Proclus  on  the  Timsus ;  Jamblichus  on  Tehermkov,  TVAemortte. 
the  MvstericSy  &c.  (8vo.).    Among  his       Tcniico;  Chinese  for  iotgn  and 

original  works  are  a  Dissertation  on  the  as  Sm-T^diing  (New  Town), 
fileusinian  and  Bacchic    Mysteries ;   a        Tchudsko  Lake.    (See  Ps^pica.) 
Complete  Collection  of  all  the  existing        Tea  (ikeay    The  tea  plant  so  atrao^ 

Chakuean  Oracles ;  the  Elements  of  the  resembles  the   camellia  m  its   boCBBkil 

true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites ;  Miscellanies  chanicteni,  that  it  has  lately  been  nSmni 

in  Prose  and  Verse, with  a  groat  number  of  to  that  genus.    The  flowers  and  leans 

treatises  accompanyinff  his  translations,  are,  however,  much  smaller.    The  riirob 

and  of  articles  in  the  CJassical  Journal.  attains  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  sad 

Tayloe,  Jane ;  an  amiable  and  accom-  is  branching  and  evergreen.    The  leans 

plished  female  writer,  bom  SepL23, 1783,  are  alternate,  oval-oblong,  serrated,  abeot 

m  London.    Her  father  was  a  highly  re-  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  daifc, 

spectablc  artist    While  quite  young,  she  glossy -green  color,  and  firm  texture.   His 

Sve  evident  indications  ofooetic  talent  flowers  are  solitaiy  or  in  paka,  ilispoifd 

r.  Taylor  became,  in  1792,  iwstor  of  a  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  oonilk 

dissentinff    congregation    at   Colchester,  whiter  and  composed  of  six  petab.    It  u 

whither  be  earned  his  dauffhters,  and  a  native  of  Chma  and  Ji^ian,  and  hai 

taught  them  his  own  art  of  engraving,  been  cultivated,  and  in  commoo  use  ia 

In  die  intervals  between  these  pursuits,  those  countries,  finom  the  most  rerooie  aa> 

Miss   Taylor    committed    the    efiusions  tiquitv.    Tea  was  hardly  known  in  Ea- 

of    her    genius    to    writing,    and    con-  rope  before  the  middle  of  the  eevemaeiMh 

tributed  to  tlie  Minor's  Pocket  Book,  a  century,  but  now  has  become  an  aiticis 

small  publication,  in  which  her  fimt  work,  of  such  commercial  importance  in  dut 

the  Bei^gar  Bov,  appeared  in  1804.  From  portion  of  the  globe,  as  to  em|rioy  wan 

thia  penod  until  18i3,ahe  continued  to  pub-  that  fifty  thousuid  tons  of  ahipping  in  tba 

lish  occasionally  miscellaneous  pieces  in  transportation  of  it  finnm  Otuootu    8bB 

▼ene,  of  which  the  principal  are  Original  so  vast  is  the  home  consumptaoo,  dial  it 

Poems  for  Infant  Minds  (in  two  volumes) ;  is  alleged,  that  were  Europeans  to  abaa- 

Rhymes  for  the  Nursery  (in  one) ;  and  don  the  commerce  altogether,  the  priee 

some  verses  in  the   Associate  Minstrels,  would  not  be  much  dimmished  in  Cmns. 

A  prose  com]K)Rition  of  higher  pretension,  It  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 

which  ap]»eanMl  in  1H15,  under  tlie  name  China,  even   in   tlie  vicinity  of  Pekin, 

of  Display,  met  with  much  succew.   Her  which  is  in  tlie  same  latitude  as  Philadsi- 

last  and  priiirijNil  work  consists  of  I'^ssays  pliia,  and  has  a  very  similar  climate.    It 

in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manncn,  didac-  succeeds  Ix'ftt  in  south  exposures  and  ia 

tic  iiocrns,  written  with  much  rlegauco  the  neighborhood  of  nmning  water.    As 

and  ffMiling.    This  amiable  and  inti*llec-  the  seeds  arc  very  apt  to  spoil,  and  scarcely 

tual   female  di(*d  of  a  pulmonary  com-  one  in  five  will  germinate,  it  is  usual  to 

plaint,  in  A|»ril,  1H2).  plant  sevrrul   in  the  same  hole,  at  the 

TcHAH  ;  a  lake  in  thr  interior  of  Africa,  depth  of  four  or  live  inches.     The  planii 

in  the  westrni  (mrt  of  Nigritia  (q.  v.),  diH-  require  little  further  rare  than  that  of  re- 

covennl  by  major  Denham,  in  182!2.  (See  moving  the  wevdti,  till  the  third  year, 

(lapperion.)    It  hcrt  U^twecn  the  king-  when  the  leaven  may  he  gatherecL     In 

donsi  of  llomou  and  Kanein,  in  let.  1'^  seven  yeans  the  plants  have  attained  the 

N.,  Ion.  17°  K.     Ah  it  lias  not  l>een  en-  height  of  six  feet;  but,  as  they  bear  iew 

tiroly  explored,   its  north-eastern   limits  leuv(*8,  they  are   trimmed  down,  which 

are  unknown,  and  its  extent  is  uncertain,  produrcs  a  great  iuiml>er  of  new  l€*avciL 

It  receives  two  large  riven*,   the  Yeou  The  leavi*:*  an*  plucked  off,  one  by  one, 

and  the  Hhnrv,  from  the  Hoiith-w«*ML  with  many  precautions ;  and  only  from 

TiiiAi  (in  ^rurkinh  and  Persian,  river);  ftiur  to  fitleen  (Hounds  are  collected  in  a 

found  in  many  g«M)graphical  names.     In  day.     In  a  ditftrirt  in  Japan,  where  the 

Chinese  giMigniphiral  niunes,  Trhai  sig-  tea  plant  is  cultivateil  v^itti  peculiar  care, 

nifies  fortifit^l  plaee.    7\n,  Pao^  Ooet,  and  the  first  gathering  takes  place  at  the  end 

other  wonls,  nignify  the  same.  of  the  winter,  when  tlie  leaves  are  young 

TcHAifo  (riiiniiu*  for  middle);  in  many  and  tender,  and  ore  only  a  few  days  oU: 

gaoirmphical     names,    as    TVAang'-ATone  theM%  on  account  of  their  scarcity  and 

Jtm     np'  om),  the  name  which  the  deamess,  are  rem*rved  for  the  wealthy,  apd 

>  their  empire.  called  imperial  tea.    The  second  gatbar^ 
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ly  li  tt  Ae  hegi  of  0pri]i&  when    and  cautioudjr.     The  tea  ia  then  sepa- 

id  their  ftiU  nze,    rated  into  the  diflferent  kinda,  and  depoa- 


aize,  rated  into  the  diflferent  kinds,  and  depba- 

«ra  muf  ezpanamg:  all  are  ited  in  the  atore  for  domestic  uae  or  ez- 

pwiiiannonaly,  and  aikerwards  portation.    The  different  sorts  of  Mack 

:  die  ywmgest  espeeiaUy  are  sep-  and  green  arise  not  merely  from  sofl,  lit- 

_-.^  ~Mt  cara^  and  often  aold  for  nation,  or  the  age  of  the  leaf;  but  after 

The  third  and  laat  gather-  winnowing  the  tea,  die  kaves  are  takm 

piece  towards  the  middle  of  up  in  succession  as  they  fidl ;  those  near- 

:  me  leevea  are  now  ftilly  ex-  est  the  machine,  being  the  heaviest,  are 

flf  ioABrior  qaahly,  and  are  re-  the  runpowUrUa;  the  lightest,  the  wont, 

-  the  eonunon  people.   In  China  ia  chiefly  used  by  the  tower  classesi    That 

era  prabaUy  collected  in  the  which  is  brou^t  down  to  Canton  then 

There  an  two  varieties  undergoes  a  second  roasting,  winnowing 

-T.  vvidiif  with  broader  packing,  &c. ;  and  many  hundred  women 

T*  hokn    by  aoroe  writen  are  employed  for  theae  purposea.    As  a 

AatiDOC  ipeciea.    Formerly,  it  more  select  sort  of  tea,  the  flowers  of  the 

t  that  ipnscn  tee  wae  gathered  camdHa  rajanoua  appear  to  be  collected, 

ftom  9l  vindi$^  but  this  is  The  leavea,  indeed,  of  this  plant  are  often 

doukiftil;  though  it  ia  certain  there  used,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  other 

ii  vbet  k  odled  m  jgntn  Ua  dittrpsi^  species  of  eameUia,  thoug^  that  practice 

■ri  the  Uecft  tm  dSairkt ;  and  the  varie-  is  rather  to  be  conindered  in  the  light  of 

IHe«f  the  one  difler  firom  those  of  the  adulteration.    Sereral  other  plants  appear 

Doelor  Abel  waa  told,  by  to  be  used  aa  substitutes  for  tea,  aa  a  ape- 

ODS^  that  either  of  the  two  cies  of  moss,  difierent  sorts  of  ferns,  &c. ; 

wiD  'aflhrd  die  Uack  or  green  tea  and  in  Japan  the  leavea  of  the  o/ee  fro- 


of  Ihe  ehcM  bat  that  the  T.  virkHs  is  grans  are  used  to  give  it  a  high  flavor. 

'     id  nr  maUng  green  tea.     The  The  seeds  of  the  tea  plant,  as  well  ae  of 

IraDy  in  eommeroe,  to  the  difi*er-  the  camellias,  and  especially  of  the  C. 

mi  My  ere  unknown  to  the  Chi-  oleiferOj  are  crushed  for  then*  oil,  which  is 

i-inperiel  esEoepted,  and  are  sup-  in  very  aeneral  use  in  the  domestic  eeon- 

heve  been  applied  by  the  mer-  omy  of  China.    The  black  teas,  usually 

aft  Onrton.    The  tea  leaves,  being  imported  by  Europeans  and  Americans, 

""  an  cved  in  houses  which  con-  are,  beginning  with  the  lowest  qualitiea, 

I  five  to  ten  or  twenty  small  bokeoj  congo^  eampoy  souehmgj  mmdumg^ 

about  tfarse  feet  high,  each  hav-  /m^  ;  die  green  teas  are  fioofilc^,  AgfMM 

■VKaeetopelBig&fladt,  iron  pan.   There  «jkw^vottf^|[;£y^ 

ieeteakiAlowtableiCOferedwidimatB,  powder.    The  effects  of  tea  on  die  human 

SBvUekfEe  leacvea  are  laid,  and  rolled  system  are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic. 


SElrve 


A: 


who  ait  round  it.   The  iron  and,  like  thoae  of  any  odiernarcodc  taken 

^Bd  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  in  small  quantities,  exhilarating.     The 

_  m  the  fiimace  underneath,  green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  this 

of  the  flnsah  puhered  leaves  quality  in  a  much  higher  degree  thmdie 

the  pan:  the  fketh md  juicy  black,  and  a  strong  infusion  of  the  fenner 

whm  they  touch  the  pan ;  wUl,  in  most  constitutions,  produce  con- 

k  b  dhe  bnnieei  of  the  qperstor  to  siderable  excitement   and   wakefidneaB. 

ae  mdeUy  w  poesiUle  with  his  Of  all  narcotics,  however,  tea  m  die  kert 

tiH  tliqr  become  too  hot  to  be  pernicioua,  if  indeed  it  be  so  in  any  de- 

'»    At  dik  instant,  he  takes  gree.    It  acts,  likewise,  as  a  diuretic  and 

whh  a  kind  of  shovel  re-  a  dkpboretic,  and  powerfidly  assista  di- 

a  ftoi  and  pours  them  on  the  gestion.    Most  of  the  attempts  to  ciritivato 

opentm,  now  taking  sniall  die  tea  pknC  in  fereign  cunnlrks  base 

adme^iolltheminthepahn  met  with  littk  succen.    ^IHthin  the  kit 

Ai  m  one  direction,  whue  a  few  years,  however,  considerabk  efibrts 

fenonig  diem,  that  they  ma^  have  been  made,  by  the  Dutch  ^vem- 


IMkantiBtotfaeatonaLm  order  that  all  and  the  experiment  bsa  been  made  to 

^^m^b^  -^-na-^^  ji-2-^    ^  propegate  die  tee  ahrub  in  Brazil,  ako 

•ei^inor  ouu]     >       ui^>.«*«^  with  die  aid  of  Chhieae  laborers.  Tee,  ae 

ii«i.»j       le       ,  we  have  said,  was  unknown  in  Europe  OB- 

d         ,     .»/  dl  die  middk  of  die  17di  centuiyt 
14 
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a  mall  quantity  was  fint  imported  by  the  cniotad:  the  ftmer  ia  aomewliat  hiAm 

Duieh.    In  1664,  the  Engliab  East  India  than  souchong;  the  latl*  is  higfaar  mm 

company  imported  two  pounds  and  two  gunpowder. 

ounees  o^  tea,  as  a  present  to  the  king.  TxAK-Woon  {UcUma  gnmdu) ;  cam  of 
In  1800,  the  annual  consumption  in  Eng-  the  largest  trees  known,  and  one  of  tfas 
land  was  somewhat  above  twenty  mu-  most  interesting,  from  the  oropeitieB  of  lbs 
Uon  pounds,  since  which  time  it  has  been  wood.  It  is  referred  to  the  natural  fin- 
grsdually  declining,  owiug  in  part  to  the  ily  tferhenaeut.  The  young  branchaa  an 
mcreaM  of  duty  in  1806  and  1819,  and  in  quadrsnaular  and  jointed ;  the  leavsa  op- 
part  10  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  posite,obovaie  and  downy  beneathyaonw- 
company.  The  present  consumption  is  what  declining,  on  youn|[  treea  fron  OM 
estimated  at  about  twenty-five  million  to  two  feet  long,  and  eight  to  uiacB 
pounds,  which,  for  a  population  of  sixteen  inches  in  breadth.  The  flowera  are  snaU, 
and  a  half  millions,  gives  but  one  pound  white  and  firaipant,  disponed  in  widely 
nine  ounces  per  head,  while  in  1800  it  spreading  teniunal  paniclea.  The  caJji 
was  one  pound  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces,  is  tomentose,  and  the  corolla  hanUy 
This  monopoly  renders  the  prices  of  tea  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
higher,  the  qualities  inferior,  and  the  va-  one-celled  drupe.  This  tree  abounds  ia 
rietieB  fewer,  in  England,  than  on  the  the  extensive  forests  of  Java,  Ceyka, 
continent,  or  in  the  U.  States ;  so  tliat,  Mahd>ar,  Coromandel,  &&,  but  especially 
while  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  tea  are  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and  Pegu,  froai 
quoted  in  the  Hamburg  and  New  York  which  countries  Calcutta  and  Madm 
markets,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  are  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship  tvuber. 
to  be  met  with  in  England.  Imperial  The  wood  is  light  and  easily  worked,  and, 
is  imknown  there,  and  pekoe  and  gun-  at  the  same  time,  strong  and  dursble.  It 
powder  are  found  only  in  small  quantities,  is  considered  superior  to  all  others  tor 
Kussia  and  Holland  are  the  only  countries,  ship  building,  and  is,  besides,  extensiveiy 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  the  med  in  the  East  in  the  constructioB  oif 
consumption  of  tea  is  considerable.  In  houses  and  temples.  This  tree  haa  been 
1830,  the  imports  into  Russia  amounted  introduced  into  tlie  British  poasessioiv  in 
to  5^563,444  pounds,  almost  entirely  of  the  India,  and  is  now  planted,  with  a  view  lo 
black  sorts.  It  is  carried  over  land  from  timber,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ben- 
Kiachta  to  Tomsk,  and  thence,  partly  by  gaL  lis  cultivation  has  also  been  recon- 
land  and  partly  by  tlie  rivers,  to  Nov-  mended  in  the  West  Indies;  and  some 
gorod.  The  consumption  iu  Holland  circumstances  seem  to  encourage  the 
amounts  to  al)out  2,700,000  pounds  a  year,  idea  that  it  will  succeed  beyond  the  trop- 
in France,  tea  is  not  generally  used,  and  ics.  The  leaves  furnish  a  purple  dye, 
the  consimiption  is  estimated  not  to  ex-  which  is  employed  tor  coloring  collov 
ceed  2:^,000  pounds.    Tlje  importations  and  silks. 

into  Hamburg  vary  from  1,500,000  to  Teal.  ThiM  name  Ls  given  to  some 
2,000,000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  small  s|>ecies  of  duck,  resembling,  in  their 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Ger-  habits  and  luiatoniicaJ  charactc^ra,  the  do- 
many.  The  im|>orts  into  Venice  and  Tri-  mestic  s|KH*ie:>.  Teal  frequent  the  fierii 
este  do  not  exceed  seven  hundred  weiglft.  waters  of  tlie  interior,  living  on  aquatic 
The  consumption  of  the  U.  States  fluctu-  plants  and  sc-eds,  and  ran^lv  visit  the  sea- 
ates  from  about  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  shore.  The  flesh  is  dn'  and  difficuk  of 
pounds.  The  amount  im|N>rtcd  in  the  digi^ion,  Uit,  not  withstand  ing,  is  in 
year  endhig  September  •*)(),  18^)0,  wus  great  request  W(*  have  two  species  in 
8/K)9,415  Munds;  ex|K>rted  l,7:)(v&l  the  IJ.  Snitn".  The  green-winged  teal 
IKHinds.  Theduties,  by  the  tariff  of  18:£2,  (anas  crecca)  is»  distinguished  by  a  krir 
nesse  entirely  on  the  Ad  of  March,  183:).  spot  of  brilliant  green  upon  the  wing.    It 


great  rapidity.    The  prices  of  the  differ-  tlie  U.  States.— The  bhie-winged  teal  (.f. 

ent  sorts  of  tea  quoted  in  the  liostoti  |)rice-  discors)  is  |»eculiar  to  Amejica.     it  ii  the 

current  fer  July  :iO,  1832,  are,  boliea,  24  flret  of  our  ducks  to  return  fitMn  the 

to  28  cents  per  pound ;  soucliong,  35  to  north  on  tlic  approach  of  winter,  asualiy 

37 ;  hyaon  skin  and  tonkay,  50  to  55 ;  making  its  appearance  in  the  Delaam 

jming  hyson,  70  to  77 ;  Hyson,  80  to  85;  eariy  in  September,  and  proeaediBg  1m^ 

iBipenal,  1J08  to  1.12;  gunuowder,  1.10  ther  south  with  the  first  froste. 

ta  Ufi.    PiQoelMOg  and  pekoe  are  not  TBAa,and  LAcaaTMAi.  Omaaiia.    The 
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^^  flnid  iBcrelcd  br  the  kchiymal  firom  drying  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the 

^■i^adflowiiii             euiiace  of  the  eve  from  concreting  with  the   erdidi. 

■  a  filtle  heavier  tnan  vrater,  and  They  prevent  that  pain  which  would  odi- 

^^  meh  pure  soda,  also  muriates  erwiae  arise  from  the  friction  of  the  ey»- 

•ad  phoephate  of  soda,  and  lids  against  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  fromeoo- 

flf  lime.    The  organs  which  tinually  winking.    They  wash  and  clem 

Ail  liquid   are   the    lachrymal  away  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any 

Mi  of  which  is  situated  in  the  thing  acrid  that  has  fiiUen  into  the  eye. 

I  Bgfo  of  each  orbit,  and  emits  Weeping  relieves  the  head  of  coogealiona. 

AwtsfCBODcreloffy  ducts,  which  open  Tbaskl   (diptaeus).    This  phmt  bears 

■As  JMODil  Burfiice  of  the  upper  ejre-  a  general  resemblance  to  the  thistle,  and 

H  Md  pour  fixth  the  tears.    The  tears  might  very  readily  bemistaken  for  a  com- 

^  "^  with  them  an  arterious,  roe-  pound  flower ;  but  each  floret  is  proiided 

',  wiueh  exhales  flrom  the  in-  with  its  calyx,  and  the  four  stamens  are 

fbee  of  the  eyelids,  and  external  not  united.     The  corolla  is  tubular,  and 

rf^fcafai  cof^Kndmi,  into  the  eye.  divided  into  four  lobes  at  the  summit ; 

M^i  the  aqueous  humor  also  trans-  the  florets  are  disposed  in  large,  oval, 

ria  iknogh  the  pores  of  the  cornea  conic  receptacles,  and  are  sepanted  by 

•  Ae  miee   of  the  eye.     A  cer-  lon^^,  projecting  scales  or  ehaflk— The 

^PM  of  this  aaueous  fluid   is  dis-  cultivatecl   teasel    {D,  JuUonum)    has  a 

jpijin  the  air ;  but  the  greatest  part,  herbaceous,  upright,  prickly  stem ;  the 

iv^hmv  performed  its  oflice,  is  pro-  leaves  are  connate,  oval-lanceolate,  and 

gfcj  hy  tao  orbicular  muscle,  whicn  so  likewise  prickly  beneath,  on  the  principal 

^elf  compiesKis  the  eyelid  to  the  ball  nervures.    Tbie  florets  are  blue,  and  ex- 

rf  4i  eye  M  to  leave  no  space  between,  pand  successively  by  zones.    It  has  been 

V^pt  St  tbe  intenud  angle,  where  the  considered  a  variety  of  the  wild  teanl 

^■i  M  eoDeeted.    From  this  collection  (jD.  s^veiins)^  a  common  plant  in  many 

■*>w  M  propelled  through  the  lach-  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  difiers  in  bavinc 

^■l  oaih  Hito  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  scales  or  cnafb  more  rigid,  recurved, 

OTato  the  carinr  of  the  nostrils,  where  and  forming  a  Ijtde  hook  at  the  extremiiv. 

j^jw  nrtiy  thrown  out,  partly  swal-  This  conformation  is  peculiariy  suitable 

"""^^  n  tbe  passage  of  the  tears  from  for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloths ; 

^qpttthe  nose  is  disturbed,  or  pre-  and  for  this  purpose  the  heads  are  fixed 

^^  (^  f*  by  a  stoppage  of  the  lacnry-  round    the   circumference    of  a   large, 

^  m\  tbey  flow  down  the  cheeks,  and  broad  wheel,  which  is  made  to  turn  round, 

^  coOeet  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  ex-  and  the  cloth  is  held  against  them,  or  they 

^4 '%  ttt  here  changed  in  their  quali-  are  set  into  flat  boards  like  cards.    This 

^fSdeaoae  an  inflammation,  which  gen-  plant  is,  in  consequence,  cultivated  for 

^l^brinpon  ulceration,  and,  if  not  at-  manufacturing  purposes,  both  in  Europe 

J^^tn,eTen  aflects  the  bones.    This  is  and  now  in  the  U.  States,  and  has  become 

"*  ^Me  known  by  the  name  of  ^Ary-  an  article  of  considerable    importance. 

^jfcftih.   To  cure  it,  an  operation  is  The  seeds  are  sown  in  March,  on  well 

JJJH  hy  which  a  new  duct  is  formed  prepared,  strong,  rich    land,  broad-cast, 

^■8  leas  to  enter  the  nose.    The  tears  and  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre. 

^BOtDeU,  but  a  saltish  taste,  as  peo-  They  are  hoed,  like  turnips,  to  a  foot  dis- 

F  who  weep  perceive.     They  are  of  a  tance ;  and  the  second  year,  in  August, 

^"pRitt  counr,  and  aqueous  conast-  the  heads  are  fit  to  cut.    They  are  sold 

^  The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  by  the  bundle  of  twenty-five  in  each,  and 

Mtiifficient  to  moisten  tlie  sur^ce  of  the  ordinary  produce  is  160  of  such  bun- 

■icyviod  eyelids;  but  from  sorrow,  or  dies  to  the  acre.     We  have  no  nadve 

^[  bd  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  sur-  species  of  this  eenus  in  the  U.  States ;  but 

■*tfthe  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  the  wild  teasel  is  naturalized  in  some 

•^^■i  secreted,  that  the  jnmcia  lachry-  districts. 

•fc  m  unaUe  to  absorb  them.    Thus  Technical  (from  rtx^t  art)  signifies, 

k  Mtest  part  runs  down  from  die  in-  in  general,  that  which  belongs  peculiarly 

Wn^  of  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  to  art,  or  to  any  branch  of  it  in  particular. 

PM aDdeopious  dit>ps,  upon  the  cheeks.  A  techtdccd  term  is  an  expression  peculiar 

*  pm  quantity  zho  descends  through  to  an  art  or  profession.    In  the  nne  arts, 

^  iMJuymal  passage  into  the  nosU'ils  ;  the  techmcal  is  contradistinguished  to  the 

km  dbae  who  cry  have  an  increased  tuthtHcal,  comprising  every  thinffrelating 

k^igj}  from  the  noee^— The  use  of  to  the  material  execution  of  works  of  art. 

iilHM  a  to  ]VBffcm  the  peUucid  cornea  Tcghkommt  (fi»m  rcxv^t  ait^  and  x«y^. 
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word,  ieienoe)  ■  the  tdeiice  whicb  tmii  wv,  he  was  priiiei|Mlly  oeeapiad  m  i» 

of  the  ertis  puticiikriy  the  mechenieoL  cniitiiig ;  but  he  w»«  libo  pfOMt  m  At. 

TBohnolcMnr  may  be  dWided  into   two  two  ewgee  of  Ibit  noip,  aody  Mif  % 

kindi,  a  higher  and  lower,  of  which  the  1813,  oommanded  the  coBpeiliiif  ■»» 

latter  treala  of  the  Tarioua  ana  themeehrea,  a|pe  force  oo  the  aouth-eaat  aide  of  At 

and  their  principlea,  their  origio,  hiatoiy,  rirer.    Hia  career,  however,  waa  woomm/t 

improTenient,  Slc;  the  Ibrmer,  of  the  abort.    In  the  deciaiTO  battle  of  tka  M^ 

connaiion  of  the  ana  and  tradea  with  the  reTian  lowna,  he  led  the  ncht  whifflf 

pofideal  condition  of  a  nation,  and  the  the  allied  army;  and  whilatalwero  Mm 

umntmtmnt  influence  which  they  haTO  ex-  around  him,  he  continued  U>  preaa  on  wife 

ereiaed  ever  aince  the  mechanical  occu-  a  choaen  band  of  tbUowera.  until  ha  M; 

patiooa  have  cometo honor ;  L  e.  aince  the  by  whoae  hand  baa  nerer  been  aatkfet- 

growth  of  free  citiea  in  the  middle  aaea.  torily  aaoerlained.    Colonel  Rkhud  K 

TiciniiBB,  a  celebrated  Indian  chieC  Jobnaon,  who  commanded  the 

bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  riv-  infimtiy,  against  which  he 


er,  near  Cbilicothe,  Ohio.    Hia  father  waa    at  the  time,  has  been  commonly  dari» 


a  Shawanee  warrior  of  distinction,  who  nated  aathe  author  of  hia  death, bol 

waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kenawa,  while  out  adequate  proof— Tecumseh  w«  i 

Teeumaeh  was  still  a  child.  His  mother  remarkable  man,  fitted  fbrattaininff  g 

is  wioualy  stated  to  have  been  a  Shaw-  neas  both  in  peace  and  war.    His 

aaee.  a  Creek  and  a  Cherokee.    In  his  quence  was  Tirid  and  poweriid.    He 

youth,  Teeumaeh  waa    remarkable   lor  sagadoua  in  contriTinc  and  acTJompi 

temperance  and  integrity ;  but  he  did  not  inp^  hia  obiecta,  and,  by  hia  aikliBMi 

at  mitdinlav  the  ruor  which aflerwaida  tamed  an  untimited  influence  over 

diatinguasbed  him.    He  first  fought  in  an  aavage   brethren.     Throuf^bout    fife  hi 

engMement  with  the  Kentucky  troopa,  waa  exemplary  in  his  habita  of  tea 

OB  the  banks  of  the  Mud  river,  in  the  ance,  and  adherence  to  truth.     He 

heat  of  which  he  fled  from  the  field,  disinterested,  generous,   hospitable 


But  ha  soon  retrieved  his  reputation,  and,    humane.     He  married  at  a  mature  9m 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  waa  regarded    in  conaequence  of  the  persuasioBa  of  H 


aa  one  of  the  boldeat  of  the  Indian  war-  frienda,  andlefl  one  cbud.  In  penQBi  M 
riota.  Hia  enmity  against  the  whitea  waa  waa  about  ^ve  feet  ten  inchea  ni|{h,  wife 
fwnaram  and  bitter.   In  all  the  terrible  in-    handaome   featurea,  a  synunctncal 


ctmooa  of  the  aavagea,  by  which  the  first  poweribi  fi«me,  and  an  air  of  dignity 

aettlera  of  Kentucky  were  harassed,  he  defiance. 

waa  conspicuous;  but  he  rarelv  appro-  Tc  Dium  Laudamus, or,  still  mQfeab> 

priated  to  his  own  use  any  of  the  booty  breviated,   Tc    Dium    (Thee,   God,  im 

thua  obtained  ;  the    k>ve   of  glory,  and  praisp),  is  the  beginning  of  the  hjnm  m 

the  deaire  of  sating  his  vengeance  on  the  song  of  thanksgiving  umudly  aarnbed  li 

whilea,  being  his  predominant  passions.  8l  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose.     It  li 

At  length,  in  conjunction  with  hn  broth-  mmg  on  particular  occaaiona,  aa  oo  iht 

er,  the  fiunous   prophet  Elskatawa,  he  news  of  victories  and  oo  high  ftsdsal 

soeeeeded  in  efKiCting,  to  a  considerable  daya,  in  Catholic  and  alao  in  many  Avi- 

extent,  a  union  of  the  savagps,  and  pro-  estant  cburclies.     Among  the  umlaw 

<hieing  ao  strong  a  fermentation  among  cotnposera  of  this  hymn  are  Hmbb,  Nsm- 

them  aa  to  render  it  neceaaary  for  the  mann,  Ilavdn,  Danzi  and  SchiefaL 

government  of  the  U.  States  to  take  deci-  Tbcth  (dbit,  a  toofth ;  quasi  edbis,  fh« 

'     i  in  dieil- 


anre  measures.  Accordingly,  general  liar-  e^,  to  eat);  small  bonea  fixed 

riaoB,  the  governor  of  Ohio,  commenced  reoii  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.     b 

c^fensive  operations,  and,  Nov.  7, 181 1,  de-  early  infency,  nature  deaigna  ua  flir  fea 

feaied  the  forces  underthecommsnd  of  the  softest  aliment,  so  tluu  the  gums  alone  an 

prophet,  in  the  well-known  battle  of  Tip-  then  aufficient  for  the  purpoae  of  ma 

pennoe.    At  the  time  of  the  action,  Te-  cation  ;  but,  as  we  advance  in  life, 

eumaeh  waa  abaent  in  the  south,  whither  require  a  diflferent  food,  she  provides 

ha  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  prose-  with  teeth.     These  are  the  bardeai  i 

qnjaghie  plansof  union.    Soon  after  his  whitest  of  our  bms,  and,  at  fbO  n 

ream,  in  18151,  he  krined  the  British,  then  ty,  we  usually  find  thirty-two  id 

•t  war  with  the  r.  States,  and  received  iiiwa,  viz.  sixteen  above,  and  aa  maay  D»> 

the  fwik  of  Mgadier^generml  in  the  royal  low.    Their  number  variea,  iBdaad,  li 

amy.    He  waa  extremely  uaefbl  to  hia  diflbrem  sufcjects ;  but  it  is  seUon  asa  is 

alKea  in  ruaing  and  retaimng  the  Indian  exceed  thirty-two,  and  it  wiM  vaiy 

'  Durtef  the  flm  moacfaa  of  the  ha  imBd  to  ha  ' 
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B^m^  bedifided  into  twoparta,  the  upper  jaw,  three  fimn.    Sometimee 

body,  or  that  pait  which  ai^Man  these  niDga  are  divided  into  two  points 

ba  cmniL  ana  its  fimg,  or  root,  near  their  base.    The  grinden  fikewise 

a  iued  Inio  the  soclieL     The  differ  from  each   other  in  appearance. 

J  between  these  two^  dose  to  the  The  last  grindw  is  shorter  and  smallar 

dbe  guiUy  where  there  is  usually  than  the  rest,  and  fiom  its  coming  through 

eirciikr  deprassion,  is  called  the  the  gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  some- 

tbe  tooth.    xSveiy  tooth  is  com-  times  not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is 

'  i|i  cortfiz,  or  enamel,  and  its  in-  called  toisdom'tooOL       The  variation  in 

Mqr  nibstances.    The  enamel,  or,  the  number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on 

unelinies  called,  the  vitreous  part  these  wisdom-teeth.       The   danger   to 

N)Cfa|  m  a  T^  hard  and  compact  which  children  are  exposed  during  the 

iOi  of  m  white  color,  and  peculiar  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the  pressure 

etfau    It  u  ibund  only  upon  the  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,so  as  to  irritate  it, 

'  the  tooth,  covering  the  outside  and  excite  pain  and  inflammation.    The 

M|y  or  internal  subinEUice.  When  effect  of  this  irriuition  is,  that  the  gum 

k  appears  fibrous  or  striated,  and  wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at 

Stub  are  directed  from  the  circum-  this  part,  till,  at  length,  the  tooth  pro^ 

to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.    The  trades.    In   such   cases,   therefore,   we 

at  of  a  tooth  resembles   other  may,  with  great  proprietv,  assist  nature 

ilB  structure,  but  is  much  harder  by  cutting  the  gum.    Tiiese  teeth  are 

9  most  compact  part  of  bones  twenty  in  number,  and  are  called  tempo- 

aL    It  composes  toe  inner  part  rary  or  taUk  teeth,  because  they  are  all 

ndy^and  the  whole  of  the  root  of  shed  between  the  age  of  seven  and  four- 

I.    Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cav-  teen,  and  are  supped  by  others  of  a 

ipliad    with    blood-vessels   and  firmer  texture,  with  large  fangs,  which 

nrbkli  paaa  through  the  small  hole  remain  till  they  become  affected  by  dia- 

ffooC    In  old  people  thb  hole  ease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age,  and  are  there- 

M  okaes^  and  tbe  looth  becomes  fore  called  the  ptnnamtdf  or  aduU  teeth. 

enaiUe.    The  teeth  are  invested  Besides  these  twenty  teeth,  which  suc- 

MMteum  litMD  their  fangs  to  a  lit-  ceed  the  temporary  ones,  there  are  twelve 

ad  dieir  bony  aoekels,  where  it  is  others  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  number 

I  to  the  gunuL    This  membrane  thirty-two.    These  twelve  are  three  grind- 

» be  commoD  to  the  tooth  which  it  era  on  each  nde  in  both  jaws ;  and  in  order 

y  and  to  the  sockets  which  it  lines,  to  make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find 

«a  ekMea  into  which  the  teeth  the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so  that 

nmooly    divided,   are    incisors,  they  appear  as   cc»mpletelv  filled  with 

aiDd  mdan^  or  ^nders.    The  twenty  teeth,  as  they  are  afterwards  with 

are  tha  four  teeth  in  the  fore  part  thirty-two.    Hence,  in  children,  the  fiuse 

JBW;   they  d«ive  their  name  is  flatter  and  rounder   than  in  adults. 

sir  vaa  in  dividing  and  cuttins  the  The  denies  8<mienii^  or  wisdom-teeth, 

tiMi  mamier  of  a  wedge,  and  nave  do  not  pass  tnrough  .the  gum  till  be- 

Ibam  two  aur&ces,  which  meet  in  tween   the   age  of  twenty  and   thirty, 

edfa.    The  canine  or  euspidaU  They  have,  in  some  instances,  been  cut 

th)  an  die  kmgest  of  all  the  teeth,  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even 

;  tbeir  name  fix>m  their  resem-  eighty  years;  and  sometimes  do  notap- 

omdog^  tusk.    There  is  one  of  pearatalL    Sometimes,  likewise,  athird 

Mk  on  each  side  of  the  incisors,  set  of  teeth  appoara,  about  the  age  of  sixty 

Ihan  are  two  in  each  jaw.    Mr.  or  seventy.    The  teeth  are  aubject  to  a 

fMnaricB,  that  we  may  trace  in  variety    of  accidents.      Sometimes   tho 

ainiilBrity  in  ahape,  situation  and  gums  become  so  affected  aa  to  occaaion 

D  dM  moat  imperfect  carnivorous  Uiem  to  fiill  out ;  and  the  teeth  themaelves 

-fidiieh  we  bebeve  to  be  the  hu-  are  freauently  rendered  carious  by  causes 

oniw    tn  the  lion,  which  b  the  which  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactori- 

iftcdy  camivoroua.    The  molars,  ly  explained.    The  disease  usually  begins 

hn^  of  iHiieh  theie  are  ten  in  on  that  side  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  ex- 

ir,  an  80  cdjled,  because,  finom  posed  to  pressure,  and  graduallv  advancea 

BO  and  figure^  theyare  calculated  till  an  opening  is  made  into  the  cavity: 

idii^  IIm  food.    The  canine  and  aa  soon  as  the  cavity  is  expoaed,  the  tooth 

I  bam  only  one  fti    ;  but  the  three  beoomea  liable  to  considerable  pain,  from 

idan  in  tba  imdf    iaw  have  con-  the  air  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve. 

tmo  ha§f^  mad  fLo      aetoethin  The  enamel  of  the  teeth,  aa  we  han  al- 
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radv  said,  is  very  hard,  but  liable  to  be  gold  or  atlver  support,  or,  wbers  siask 

cracked  by  the  pressure  of  veiy  hard  sub-  stumps  do  not  ezisty  thcT  m  ftsttnad  U 

stances,  or  by  oqpoeure  to  great  heat  or  neighboring  teeth  faV  cold  or  sift  ihnmL 

eMf  and,  more  peculiarly,  by  suddmi  The  porccbin  teeth  nave  an  sdiaKsy 

changes  from  one   to  the  other.    The  over  the  other  kinds,  which  km  tfaor 

bony  substance  below,  being  thus  ex-  color,  and  acquire  a  disagmeabie  smal,  in 

pooed,  begms  to  decay ;  the  nerve  and  the   coutm   of  time.     Their   haidBsai 

Mood-vessela  are  at  lensth  laid  bare,  and  may,  perhaps,  however,  make  diem  k^ 

tooth-ache  ensues.     lUieunaatism,  gout,  rious  to  the   contiguous  nstuni   tssB. 

aud  venereal  disorders,  exert  a  veiy  preju-  Besides  the  accidental  means  bjr  wUck 

dicial  influence  on  the  teeth.    To  preserve  the  teeth  are  affected,  old  age  aridomftii 

the  teeth,  we  must  guard  against  too  hot  to  brin^  with  it  sure  and  natuni  oanses 

or  too  cold  drinks;  violent  changes  of  tern-  for  their  removaL    The  ahttU  fill  up^ 

perature ;  biting  of  veiy  bard  substances,  and  the  teeth,   consequently,    fall   osL 

as  in  cracking  nuti^  also  biting  off  threads,  The  gums  th^  no  loocer  meet  m  the 

and  untying  knots  with  the  teeth,  as  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth,  ue  chin  piciscM 

Iformer   injures    the  enamel,  the   latter  forwards,  and,  the  6oe  being  fciidsted 

tends  to  loosen  the  teeth  in  their  sockets,  much  shorter,  the  whole  nhysiogDony 

Adds,  ofall  sorts,  particular^  the  stronger  appears  constdersbly  alterea.    Tbegntt 

ones,  injure  the  enamel    Therefore,  ail  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  hiunsn 

tooth-washes  which  contain  them   are  teeth,  fits  us  for  a  variety  of  Ibod,  and, 

eventually  prqudicial  to  the  teeth,  al-  when  compared  with  the  leetfa  gma  la 

though  the  unmediate  efiect  m  to  clean  other  animals,  ma^,  in  some  meason^ 

and  whiten  them.    Rough-pointed  sub-  enable  us  to  explam  the  nature  of  the 

stances  also  injure  the  enamel,  so  that  we  aliment   for   which    man    is    inlsadsd 

should  avoid  the  use  of  metallic  tooth-  by  nature.     Thu^   in   nmiinatiiy  •» 

picks,  and  tooth-powder  made  of  pumice  male,   we    find    indsors    oaJtf   in  the 

stone,  coral,  cream  of  tartar,  Slc    People  lower  jaw,  for  catting  the  gras^  and  mm- 

who  eat  much  meat  and  httle  bread,  or  lars  for  grinding  it ;  in   iiainiMini—s 

have  a  bad  digestion,  or  smoke  tobacco*  animals,  we  see  molara  auiie;  and  in 

find  that  a  deposit  of  earthy  particles  col-  carnivorous  •«»it»*^   canine   taelh '  for 

leets  around  the  teeth,  and  forms  tartar,  catching  at  their  prey,  and  indaon  aad 

partieulariy  about  the  parts  which  are  least  molars  for  cutting  and  dividing  it.     Bai 

exposed  to  the  action  of  the  food — the  as  man  is  not  designed  to  cttdi  and  loB 

lower  and  Loner  parts,  near  the  gums,  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  obscire  that 

The  gums  gradually  separate  from  the  our  canine  are  shaped  difierently  from  the 

teeth;   the  consequence    is,  that  these  fangs  of  beasts  of  prev,  in  whom  we  find 

decay,  and  the  breath  is  rendered  of-  them  either  longer  than  the  rest  of  the 

fensive.       To    avoid  these  effects,  the  teeth,  or  curved.     The  incisoia,  fikewiae, 

teeth  should  be  daily  cleaned  with  tepid  are  sharper   in  those    ■»;nnt>u  than  in 

>ivater  and  a  hard  brush.    A  proper  pow-  man.     Nor  are  the  molars  in  the  human 

der  shoukl  abo  be  occasioiially  applied  subiect  similar  to  the  molars  of  oamhro- 

to  them.    Where  tartar  has  been  formed,  rous  animals :    they  are  flatter  in  man 

it  should  be  removed  by  the  dentist,  and  than  in  these  animals;  and  in  the  latter, 

its  return  carefully  guarded  against.    D<^  ii-e  likewise  find  them  sharper  at  the 

cay  can  of^n  be  checked  by  the  removal  edges,  more  calculated  lo  cut  and 

of  the  parti  which  have  turned  black,  and  the  food,  and,  b^*  their  greater 

filling  the  ca^-it}-  with  gokl,  so  that  the  capable  of  breakuig  the  bones  oi 

teeth  nm  be  preserved  for  many  years  From  these  circumstances,  therelhrs,  we 

or  for  life.    Every  one  should  have  his  may  consider  man  ss  partaking  of  the 

teeth   examined   at  intervals  of  a  few  nature  of  theee  different  classes ;  m  ap- 

months,  to  detect  incipient  decay.    Arti-  proaching  nK>re  to  the  carnivorous  than 

ficial  teeth  are  often  inserted  to  remedy,  to  the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animab;  bajt, 

as  for  as  possible,  the  lam  of  the  natiual  upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  ab- 

ones.    Theae  were  formerly  taken  fixNU  ment,  and  fitted    equally  to 


the  comes  of  healthy  men  (thougli  this    fleith  and  upon  vegetables.    Thom  pki- 
'  itorhes' ' ' 


point  of  healthiness  was  often  for  too  little  losophera,  thcivfore,  who  would 

attended  to):  they  are  now,  more  general-  a  man  wholly  to  ^-egetahle  food,  do  not 

ly,  prepared  from  the  teeth  ofthe  walrus  or  seem  to  have  Audied  nature.    As  iha 

aea-«ow,  fiom  ivocy,  from  poreeUin,  &c.  molars  are  the  Um  teeth  that  are  foraied, 

Aitifidal  teeth  are  either  secured  in  the  so  they  are  usuallv  the  first  that  foil  oaL 

mun|ia  of  natural  ooea,  by  meam  of  a  This  wouU  aecm  to  prove  that  we  repairs 
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Inid  of  alniMnt  in  old  age  as  in  of  Wexis.    Among  hki  poemi,  most  of 

^'mIm  tlio  vm  of  the  teeth  in  which  have  appeued  in  die  Iduna,  a 

tbflgr  lilfiBwiM  aenre  a  aecon-  periodical  edited  by  Tegn^,  in  conjunc- 

bf  mmtdag  in  the  articula-  tion  with  his  friend  Geijer,  prolesBor  at 

be.    Alhin,  Hunter,  Blake,  Upeal,  aro  the  Sage  (Dm  Fut\  a  didactic 

BBttiy  ochan,  have  written  on  lyrical  noem ;  Svea  (Sweden),  a  patriotic 

-flee,  aln,  A.  Senrea,  Euai  nor  poem ;  JVattiMmrff&ameti,  an  idyl ;  AhAI^- 

§tia  nMiwiorU  di»  Dentin  tm  SofrOj  which  is  drawn  from  old  northern 

J%hrie  it  la  ueniiiion  (Paris,  ballada  (the  two  latter  have  been  trana- 

Miy)i      For  loQlogiata,    Guvier's   Des  lated  into  German) ;  and  wfxe2,  a  namtive 

ika^  dbf  Mfn— ij^itf  (FWa,  1825)  is  of  poem,  abounding  in  beautiful  paangee. 

■■flh  inlaiaL  A  lively,  though  not  deep  sennbility,  a 

Tiriu  or  Tnrijs ;  a  city  in  Aaia,  rich  vein  of  wit,  and  an  actiye  and  fbrUle 

OMitti  or  Geoigia;  laL  41^  43^  N.;  Ion.  imagination,  which  is  sometimes  so  no- 

aP4IK  £.;  popakdon,  about  15,000.    It  fuse  of  imagery  as  to  dazzle  rather  than 

iNmded  in  1063,  and  is  situated  "                                            .        ^  . . 


on  illustrate,  ore  the  characteristics  of 

of  the  Kur,  at  the  extremity  of  muse. 

adaffls  fiHiBed  fay  two  ranges  of  moun-  TEHsaAif,  or  Tehraun  ;  a  city  of  Per- 

IMML    The  atnelB  are  narrow,  filthy  and  aia,  in  Irak  Agemi ;  laL  35®  40^  N. ;  loo. 

dMRi    Gfinee  the  conoueat  of  Georgia  by  50°  52^  E.;  population,  in  the  winter, 

the  MaHina.  in  1801,  Teflia  has  been  the  about  60,000.    During  the  two  laat  reips, 

MBdenee  of  their  goremor  and  com-  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereian. 

mndsHD-ehieC     Tlie  city  contains  a  Its  situation  is  low  and  unhealthy.    On 

aaravanauT,  an  hoapital,  an  arsenal,  the  aouth  are  the  ruins  of  the  immenae 

I  CkthoiiB  enorch,  a  number  of  Ar-  and  ancient  city  of  Rai,  and  on  the  north 

BNafaHi  and  Cheek  churchea,  aeveral  of  and  east,  the  lofly  mountain  rangea  of 

tern  flne  huildinga.     The  houaea  are  Elburz  and  Demavend.    It  ia  four  milea 

bnk  of  hriefci  miimed  with  atonea  and  in  circuit,  aurrounded  by  a  atrong  wall, 

doon  ana  windows  exceeding-  built  of  Inricks  baked  in  the  8un,muiked 

Many  of  the  dwellings  are  b^  numerous  towers,  with  a  broad  diy 

I  huttL    Teflia  has  been  long  ditch,  with  a  glacis  between  it  and  the 

lor  ita  hatha,  which  are  aitu-  walL    It  has  six  gates,  seven  moaquea, 

■M   eztremitv   of  the    bazar,  three  colleges,  and  numerous  bathe  and 

tan  in  number,  and  are  the  caravanaaries.    The  houses  are  buik  of 

i  of  both  aezea,  as  placea  of  unbumt  brick,  and  the  city  has  a  nrad- 

■mnaniiifinf  like  appearance.     It  containa  no  edifice 

OS ;    a  Tillage,    castle    and  of  importance  except  the  arkj  which  oom- 

lovdahip  (63  aquare   milea,   with  binea  the  character  of  a  citadel  with  a 

iohabilBntaV  33  milea  distant  from  royal  palace,  and  has  conmderable  strength. 

OB  IIm  kke  of  Tegem.    It  is  a  During  the  summer  months,  it  ia  veiy 

Nie  spot,  aunounded  by  high  unheatthy;  and  in  that  season  the  king 

and  often  visited  b^  the  royal  pitches  his  tents  in  the  plains  of  Suhania, 

remarkable  Ulumination  took  or  Unjan,  and  moat  of  the  inhabitanta 

on  dw  moontaina,  in  the  reign  of  follow  the  royal  camp ;  so  that  Teheran 

■Ban  L  when  the  names  of  some  cannot  then  contain  more  than  10,000 

af  ftfa  flrine^  guaata  were  preaented  by  peraons. 

'  '^'Biclinetanoffireyonthesidesof  Tehuaiitepec  ;  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 

'  ' '      The  fiiea  were  kept  up  by  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  Pacific 

M  of  wood,   arranged   by  ocean,  at  die  mouth  of  the  Chimalana ; 

ealeiilBtion,andwere8ohirffe  lat  16°  16^  N. ;  Ion. 94'' 58"  W.    Itisatu- 

Mf  n  iKMTwaa  required  to  wJk  ated  on  a  large  gulf.    Thepoitia  impeded 

-  d»  bolloni  to  the  top  of  a  ringle  by  a  dangerous  shoal.    The  isthmus  of 

.    Near  Tageinaee,  fine  mart)le  ia  Tehuantepec,  which  aeparateathe  Pacific 

MaplitlMi  ■  alao  collected  here.  ocean  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  ia  125 

Exami] 
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Iwah,  biabop  of  Wexks,  in  milea  acroas.     Examinations   made   in 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  1830,  for  the  purpose  of  aacertaining  the 
',  IRM  of  the  moat  celebrated  pracdcability  of  cutting  a  navigable  canal 
I  of  Sweden,  waa  bom  in  the  acroaa  the  iathmua,  gave  unfavorable  re- 
ef Wann^md,  in  1782.     In  aulta. 
hm  mm  mppmnM   professor   of        TueimotrTH,  John  Shore,  lord,  a  na- 
"'•  mun  at  the   univeraity  of  tive  of  Teignmouth,  in  Devonahire,  born 
!■  1884,  wia  created  buhc^  in  1751,  waa  sent  eariy  to  India,  aa  a 
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writer  in  the  senriee  of  the  East  India  to  redre«  mveral  grieniiOM  at  the  diet 
company,  where  he  roee  to  the  chair,  in  of  Edenbur^  (1681);  butTokoly  newiwed 
Bengal.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Hast-  in  hie  opposition,  and  put  himself  under 
ings,  and,  under  his  government,  filled  the  protection  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
sevml  unportant  offices.  In  1793,  he  IV,  by  whom  he  was  declared  king  of 
succeeded  to  be  governor  of  Bengal,  but  Hungary.  A  war  between  the  emperar 
only  remained  in  that  situation  till  his  and  the  Porte  was  the  consequence,  m 
successor  arrived  from  England.  On  which  the  Turks  advanced  (1^)  as  ftr 
the  death  of  his  friend  sir  W.  Jones,  lie  as  Vienna,  but  were  totally  defeated  be- 
vras  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  socie-  fore  that  citv.  The  grand-vizier  wished 
ty,  in  which  capacity  ho  delivered  a  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  defeat  upon 
eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  which  was  Tokoly;  but  the  latter  hastened  to  Adrian- 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  society,  ople,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  so  com- 
as are  several  others  of  Mr.  Shore's  papera.  pletely  to  the  sultan,  that  the  grand-vizier 
In  1793,  he  was  mode  a  baron^  and,  was  strangled,  and  Tokoly  received  as> 
some  time  after  his  return,  in  1797,  ho  suranccs  of  support  The  count  eontinu- 
was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  ed  the  war,  but  without  success,  \om  sev- 
of  baron  Teignmouth.  He  has  given  to  oral  decisive  battles,  and  was  therefore  or 
the  world  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings  rested  by  the  Turks.  His  army  now  dit- 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  W.  Jones (4to^  pcrsed  ;  and  when  Tdkoly  was  set  at  lib- 
1801),  and  the  Wprks  of  Sir  W.  Jones  erty,  as  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
(180/,  5  vols.,  4to.,  and  afterwards  in  10  against  him,  he  found  himself  destitute  of 
vols.,  8vo.).  Lord  Teignmoudi  instituted  followers,  and  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  of  of  importance.  Fortune,  however,  once 
which  he  is  president  He  has  published,  more  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  desig- 
on  that  subject,  a  Letter  to  tlie  Reverend  nated  by  the  Porte  to  be  prince  of  Tran* 
Christopher  Wordswortli  (8vo.,  1810).  sylvania.  He  penetrated  into  that  countnr. 
His  attention  has  also  been  much  encaged  routed  the  imperial  general  Heusler,  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  following  publica-  was  elected  pnnceby  theTransylvanians; 
tion : — Considerations  on  communicating  but  Louis,  margrave  of  Baden,  compelled 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the  Knowl-  him  to  retire.  Thus  alternately  exposed 
tdfo  of  Christianity  (i^il]^  His  lord-  to  the  caprices  of  fortune  and  of  the 
ship  is  an  active  member  of  the  African  Porte,  he  was  once  more  carried  in  chains 
institution.  to  Adriunople,  and  soon  after  named 
Tekeli,  or  ToKoLY,  Emmerich,  count  prince  of  Widdin.  lie  returned  to  Tur- 
of^  a  Hungarian  noble,  celebrated  fur  his  key  aAcr  the  peace  of  Cariowitz  (1099)i 
offons  todoliver  his  country  from  the  do-  and  cnde<l  his  unquiet  life  near  Nicome- 
minion  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  Sle-  dia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1705.  Tokoly  was 
phen,  count  Tokoly,  a  noble  Lutheran,  a  man  of  lofcy  courage,  of  irreat  sagacity 
who,  aftpr  the  execution  of  several  Hun-  and  foresifi^ht,  and  of  an  nnperturbable 
garians  for  a  conspiracy  against  Austria,  presence  of  mind, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal-  Telamon.  (See  Jlrgonauts.) 
contents.  General  Heister  was  sent  Telegraph  (from  rri\t,  at  a  distance, 
against  him,  and  liesieged  him  in  his  and  y^xVo*,  to  write);  the  name  given  to 
castle.  The  count  died  during  tlie  siege,  a  piece  of  mechanism  for  the  rapid  com- 
but  hu<l  taken  such  Hte|)s  as  enabled  his  munication  of  intelligence  by  signal 
son,  then  fiAeen  years  of  age,  to  esca[>o.  (See  StfrnaUf,  and  Chappt,)  'the  most 
Emmerich  fled  to  Transylvania,  where  simple  contrivance  of  this  sort  consi«8  of 
his  courage  and  good  conduct  gained  him  an  upright  (>OHt  of  moderate  hei^t,  with 
thefavor  of  the  prince,  who  gave  him  the  two  movable  arms  fixed  on  a  common 
command  of  a  body  of  troo|>s  despatched  to  pivot,  each  of  which  may  he  exhibited  in 
aki  tlie  Hungarian  malcontents.  The  Him-  various  (lositions  eachposition  indicating 
purians  chose  him,  in  1G78,  commander-  a  word  or  H(;ntence.  The  universal  tele- 
m-chief,  and  Tokoly,  detennined  to  allow  graph,  invented  by  colonel  Paslcy  in  18ZS, 
himself  no  rest  until  he  had  freed  his  has  two  amis,  each  of  which  can  exhibit 
countr}'  from  die  German  yoke,  broke  seven  positions,  with  an  indicator  or 
into  Upper  Hun^^ary,  at  the  head  of  a  con-  mark  on  one  side  of  the  post,  for  the  par- 
tinually  incre^asing  body  of  forces,  cap-  pose  of  distinguishing  the  positions  more 
turcd  several  fortresses  and  the  mining  accurately.  This  machine  is  canafate  of 
towns,  devastated  Moravia,  and,  assisted  indicating  only  twenty-eight  diflmnt 
hj  France  and  the  Porte,  penetrated  into  combinations,  which  are,  however,  ftund 
Ujpper  Austria.    The  emperor  oonsenled  to  be  sufficient  for  telegraphic  comm 
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fajtlwa^iiiabetical  method,  greatest  and  moet  vohiminoas  miuaeal 

BtD  a  telegnpfaic  dictionary  compoeera,  who  flourished  in  Germany 

rdi  and  aaDtanees.    Several  tele-  during  the  former  portion  of  the  last  cen- 

» dfatjonariaa  have  been  composed,  tunr.    He  was  bom  at  Hildesheim,  in 

■  of  tslogn^ifaa  are  nbeed  at  inter-  1681.  In  1740,  his  overtures,  on  the  inod- 
nd  mftmiation  is  thus  communi-  el  of  those  of  Lulli,  amounted  to  six  hun- 
ridigraatii^Hdity.  Twenty-seven  dred.  The  list  of  his  printed  works, 
|te  «Mivey  mArmation  from  Paris  which  appeared  in  Walther's  Musical 
ua  in  three  minutes;  twpnty-two  Lexicon  in  17d3,cxtended  to  twen^-nine ; 
teiata  Lisle  in  two  minutes ;  forty-  and  fifteen  more  are  specified  m  Gerber'n 
■I  Snaabaig  to  Pkffia  in  six  and  a  Continuation  of  Wolther ;  but  double  the 
uunlBi^  and  eighty  firom  Paris  to  number  of  those  piinted  were  long  cireu- 
B  Wn  ndmnm.  At  the  time  of  the  lated  in  manuscript  from  the  mu«c  shops 
L  itipedhion  to  Alg^rs,  nocturnal  of  Leipsic  and  Hamburg.  His  later  com- 
plia  wen  ended,  with^antems  of  positions  are  said  to  be  pleasing,  gracefiil 
111  nrngaSMog  giasDCfl,  and  strong  and  refined.  Telemann,  who  lived  to  a 
m^  aiul  nimtea  with  gas^ — See  great  age,  drew  up  a  well- written  account 
^  IHtgroA  VbetAidary  {Boston,  of  his  own  life,  in  the  earlier  part  of  which 

A  portable  tel^raph,  which  may  he  was  the  fellow-student  and  intimate 

1  by  nufat  and  l^  day,  has  recently  acouaintance  of  Handel.     He  died  in 

HTMluu  in  France,  and  has  reoeiv-  17o7,  at  Hamburg. 

name  of  JUrognphe*  Teleolooj  {mm  Tc\»t,  the  end,  aim, 

Bucaiis ;  a  son  of  Ulyases  and  Pe-  and  Xoyof ,  science) ;  the  doctrine  of  final 

.    Ha  wm  sdll  in  the  cradle  when  causes.    It  treats  of  the  wise  and  benevo- 

iflrwen^  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  lent  aids  riiown  in  the  structure  of  indi- 

IVojan  war.    At  the  end  of  this  vidual  creatures,  and  in  their  connexion, 

iad  wary  Telemachus,  anxious  to  and  in  the  connexion  and  consequcmccs 

ftdwr,  went  to  seek  him ;  and,  as  of  events,  from  which  it  deduces  the  ex- 

ee  of  his  reridenoe,  and  the  cause  istence  and    character   of  the  Creator. 

kmg  abaenee,  were  then  unknown,  Delightful  as  it  is  to  trace  the  proofi)  of 

tad  Che  court  of  MenelauB  and  Ncs-  wisctom  and  benevolence  in  the  creation 

lilni  iniUrmation.    He  afterwards  around  us,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 

d  to  Ithaca,  where  the  suitors  of  narrow  the  purpmes  of  God  to  our  own 

idler  Penelope  had  conspired  to  notions,  not  to  be  illiberal  towards  tbosn 

r  Irim ;  bat  he  avoided  their  snares,  who  dbSer  from  us,  nor  to  conceive  ilmt 

r  nwna  of  Minerva,  he  discovered  the  earth  was  mode  solely  for  the  use  of 

hert  who  had  arrived  in  the  island  man— «  very  confined,  but  too  common 

|m  bafbre  Um,  and  was  then  in  the  opinion. 

cT  EniDBiia.    With  this  faithflil  Teubscofe  (from  r^Xr,  at  a  dii<tunco,  and 

:  and  Ulfasua,  Telemachus  concert-  nosw,  to  see] ;  an  optical  iustniint^ut,  cm- 

r  to  debver  his  mother  from  the  ployed  for  viewing  distant  objecb*,  by  iii- 

mhiaa  of  her  suitors ;  and  it  was  creasing  the  apparent  angle  under  which 

I  with  great  success.    After  the  they  are  seen  without  its  as8istance,wheii(re 

of  fait  lather,  Telemachus  went  to  the  effect  on  the  raind  of  an  increase  in 

nd  of  .^Ba,  whore  he  married  size,  or,  as  commonly  termed,  a  magnified 

Dry  neooidinr  to  some,  Cassiphone,  repreaentaiion,    (See  Optics.)    The  tclo- 

■plBr  of  Circe,  l^  whom  he  had  scope  is  perhaps  one  or  the  most  iin|)or- 

ded  T^atSiMWi^    He  some  time  after  tant  inventions  of  science,  as  it  unfolds  to 

>  "■urfiftune  to  kill  his  mother-in-  our  view  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  and 

im.  and  lied  to  Italy,  where  he  enables  us  to  obtain  the  data  for  astro- 

1  Ctakun.    Telemachus  was  ac-  nomical  and  nautical  purposes.    As  the 

ried  m  hia  visit  to  Nestor  and  Men-  use  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 

^  the  loddeas  of  wisdom,  under  proportionate  distance  of  the  glasses,  end 

mot  Mentor.   It»  said  that  when  this  distance  requires  to  be  chauge<l  to 

,'lMeinBchua  fell  into  the  sea,  and  suit  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the 

iflllpUn  braugfat  hun  safe  to  ^re,  object,  and  the  vision  of  the  observer,  the 

■  nad  rauMined  aoroe  time  under  tube  of  the  telescope  is  so  contrived  as  to 
Flnm  thii  cinmmatance  Ulysses  adnut  of  being  lengthened  and  shorteneil, 

it  jkon  of  m  dolphin  engraved  on  according  to  cireumstances.    The  inven- 

imidi  he  wors  on  his  ring.  (See  tion  of  the  telescope  is  ascribed  to  difler- 

■•)  ent  persons,  among  whom  are  John  fiap- 

BUim,  QkK  Philip;  one  of  the  tista  Porta,  Jansen  of  Middleburf^  and 
.  zii.                                   15 
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i;«Iileb  The  time  of  its  fint  construe-  ^/Uedng  tdtscope.  The  simplest  eoo- 
uuu  i»  coiundered  to  liave  been  about  stnictions  of  tnis  kind  were  those  in 
IJ&iO;  but,  in  1608  and  1G09,  wc  find  which  the  image,  formed  in  the  ibcui 
ilwm  iiwtruments  for  sale  at  vcr]^  hieli  of  the  mirror,  was  used  directly,  and  a 
yv'wt*  by  Dutch  opticians ;  and  in  the  convex  eye-class  was  emjilojred  to  mag- 
iatter  year,  Galilei  constructed  one  with-  nify  tlic  angle  under  which  it  was  seen; 
tmt  haviuff  seen  those  of  the  Dutcli,  by  and  tius,  in  fact,  still  coniinues  to  be 
littiiig  a  puuio-convox  and  a  piano-con-  tlie  principle  on  which  reflecting  tele- 
cave  Ions  in  a  tube  of  lead.  The  sim-  scopes  are  constructed.  But  as  thv  coo- 
l>Jiwt  construction  of  the  telescope  consists  struction  is  attended  with  some  difficuhiss 
iiwn^ly  of  two  convex  lenses,  so  com-  in  practice,  Newton,  and,  since  him,  Cas- 
IkiniHl  as  to  increase,  the  apiwrent  angle  segrain,  Gregory',  lladley.  Short,  and  the 
under  which  tlie  object  is  seen.  The  Ilcrschels,  have  introduced  some  modifi- 
li*uscs  are  so  placed  that  the  distance  be-  cations  in  it  Newton,  by  means  of  a 
twt^en  them  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  second  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror,  in- 
their  focal  disUmces.  The  lens  nearest  clined  at  a  certain  angle,  threw  the  image 
tliu  eye  is  called  tlie  eye-g7a«#,  and  that  at  of  the  object  into  such  a  position  in  tu^ 
theotlier  extremity  of  tlie  tube  tlie  o6;>cf-  tube  of  the  telescope,  that  it  could  br* 
f(la$».  Objects  seen  through  this  tele-  easily  examined  from  the  side  of  the  tube, 
M*opo  are  inverted,  and  on  that  account  through  a  plano-convex  eye-glass,  inipriiMe 
it  is  inapj)licable  to  land  olN<cr\'ation ;  but  focus  it  was  situated.  In  Uie  Cri^gyisa 
Ht  sea  it  IS  occasionally  used  at  night  and  telescope  there  is  a  kurge  mirror  with  a 
in  hazy  weather,  when  there  is  little  light,  small  hole  in  its  centre ;  opposite  to  thi!« 
ttiid  is,  theroforo,  sometimes  called  the  is  placed  a  second  small  mirror  in  the 
liJgA/  tdeMcope.  The  astronomieal  tde-  axis  of  the  larger  one,  and  at  a  distancr 
scope  is  constnictcd  in  this  maimer,  as  from  it  a  Uttle  more  than  the  sum  of  their 
the  inversion  of  the  object  is  inmiaterial  focal  distances.  By  means  of  this  con- 
in  celestial  obsen'ations.  The  common  struction  tlie  image  formed  by  this  double 
doff  telescope^  or#/)y-g(a«#,  is  an  instrument  reflection  is  viewed  throurii  one  or  more 
uf^the  same  sort,  with  the  addition  of  two,  eye-glasses,  fixed  in  the  airectioo  of  the 
tir  even  three  or  four  other  glasses,  for  the  opemng,  and,  therefore,  the  oboerver  is 
purpose  of  prcsientin^  the  object  in  an  station^  in  a  line  with  the  object ;  whiK*. 
t'rect  position,  increasuig  the  fleld  of  vis-  in  the  JW trtoniem  telescope^  he  is  at  riglu 
ion,  and  diminishing  tlie  ultorration  angles  to  it.  The  Casscf^rainum  is  con- 
(*au8(Ml  by  the  dissi|Mition  of  the  ruys.  slruct(>d  in  the  soiiie  way  as  the  Grego- 
But  the  alM>rratiun  and  chroimitic  em)r  rian,  with  the  exception  of  having  a  siaill 
«>r  telesi*o|x»s  wore  not  coitiplctoly  o!>vi-  convex  instead  of  a  concave  apcculiim. 
atod  uiiiil  the  iuvontion  of  iho  rfflectinfr  Horschel  gave  the  mirror  such  a  position 
and  achromatic  tdcsropcs,  whidi,  whvn  tliat  its  focus  should  fall  din*ctly  under 
art'unilt'Iy  roiistniot*d,  pn^'nt  the  ohjoct  the  edge  of  tlit'  up|irr  aperture,  so  tin: 
u>  tho  vision  fn-e  fix»m  all  distortion  or  theol)S4^n'or,  in  viowingtlic  imap\  hIiouM 
t'hn>niatirdi.«pt'rsion.  The  rrjiectins:  tde-  not  intorcopi  the  light:  this  ho  calk^!  u 
scope  was  iiiv«»nto<l  by  father  AlrnuMinc,  a  frout-rictr  tdcscopc.  It  is  plain  that  tl:« 
Fivnohiiiiui.  ill  iho  middle  of  tin*  peven-  size  of  the  niim>r,  and,  consequently,  ii.^ 
ti'ontli  ecu  fury.  Concave  inirronii  have  focal  dutanoc,  have  an  eftivt  upon  th- 
lilt*  i»ropt»rty  of  uniting  tho  rays  of  light  magnitude  of  the  image;  and  modrn: 
xviiich  priNMH'il  Ironi  any  o!)j»vt,  so  a.^  to  astrononirrs  have,  therefon»,  emi»loyeti 
form  an  iniagi^  of  that  ohjeet  at  a  eertnin  some  instnmients  of  this  kind  of^  gn^ai 
|>oint  InMoh?  the  mirror.  (See  Mirrors,)  bulk.  Herselu'lspipintic  felesco^H?,en.rT- 
Il'  the  d'uitanre  of  the  ohjeet  is  so  gn^at,  rd  at  Slough,  w-ar  Windsor,  was  roni- 
tliat  the  rays  pnvet'ding  from  it  t«trike  plrte<l  August '^i^,  178!^;  and  on  the  saiv^* 
u|Hiii  the  inim>r  }Kindlfl  to  each  oth«T  day  the  i<i\th  satt-llite  of  Saturn  wa^  di>- 
(wliit'h  is  the  ejise  with  the  heavenly  IhhI-  covomhI.  The  diam«'ttT  of  the  jiolwhrii 
it^s\  the  distance  of'  tin*  imagi*  'is  equal  to  surtaee  of  the  S)>cculum  w:»>*  lorty-eiglii 
half  tho  miliu."*  of  ili<*  sphcns  of  which  inches,  and  its  iWal  di^umce  forty  fivt. 
tlip  niimir  is  an  arc,  and  the  {Mtint  whfre  It  wtMght  d  *.J118  |Muindss  **"d  wiw  phi^oti 
it  is  formeil  is  called  tlieybr  1/5  of  the  mir-  in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four  fwt  imi 
ror.  (SiM>  Buminfc  Mirror.)  This  pro|>-  inches  in  diameter.  The  oth«T  end  wa.* 
ertv  of  the  concave  niirrvir  has  canst'J  it  elevat«»tl  towanis  the  object,  and  had  al- 
to ha  uwhI  in  the  ohs(>r\'ation  ofthe  heav-  Uiched  tt»  it  an  eye-glass,  in  the  focus  ot* 
eiilv  bodies :  and  tho  instniinent  eon-  the  spivuluin,  as  almve  mcntionetL  TLe 
•ucli  a  mirror,  is  called  a  obser\-er  x^ns  mounted  in  a  gallery,  mo\  - 
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ith  the  imlminent,  and  hann^  his  but  he  afterwards  co&8tnic|ed  another^ 

D  the  ofageet    The  light  obtained  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  Paris  inches, 

^  lun  a  surftce  was  truly  surpris-  and  a  focus  of  eighteen  feet    Mr.  TuUv 

d  onSbled  objects,  otherwise  invisi-  has  also  made  one  in  England,  of  which 

faeeome  eztremel^  interesting.    (A  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  six 

scription  of  this  instrument,  illus-  eight-tenth   inches,  and  the  focal  length 

irith  righteen  plates,  may  be  found  twelve  feet    It  is  now  in  possession  df 

naoMcdons  of  the  Ro^^al  Society  doctor  Peanon.  (See  Astronomical  7>tmt- 

&)    The  fiame  of  this  instrument  actions,  vol.  ii.) 

beeome  much  decayed,  it  has  been  Telescope  Gaep.    {See  Gold^Fi^) 

kmUf  and  another,  of  twenty  ieet  Tei^l,  William,  a  peasant  of  Bflrgeln, 

and    elgiiteen    inches    diameter,  near  AltorC  celebrated  for  his  resistance 

I  m  Its  fuaee  (188221,  by  the  distin-  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrian  governor 

1  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  son  of  sir  Gessler  or  Gassier.    Switzerland  consiBt- 

B.     Hie  largest  firont-view  tele-  ed  of  a  great  number  of  secular  and  ec- 

•t  prasent  m  England,  is  that  erect-  clcoastical  districts,  belonging  partly  to 

th6  royal  observatory  at  Green-  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 

by  Mr.  Ramage,  in  1820.     The  Hapsburff,  and  partly  to  the  German  em- 

er  of  the  reflector  is  fifteen  feet,  pire.    Albert  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  a 

!  fteoB  is  twentv-five  ieet    Schro-  grasping  prince,  eager  to  make  territorial 

■n  ezceDent  telescope  of  this  kind  acquisitions,  wish^  to  unite  the  Forest 

ndial,  of  twenty-five  feet  focus,  by  Towns  with  his  hereditary  estato,  and 

the  WSkj  Way  was  separated  into  proposed  to  them  to  renounce  their  con- 

siUe  amall  stars.     Schrader,  at  nexion  with  the  empire,  and  to  submit 

•d  a  linular  instniment  of  twenty-  themselves  to  him  as  duke  of  Austria, 

at  Ibeaa,  at  the  close  of  the  lain  They  rejected  his  ofiers,and  were  in  con- 

r.    AnodMf  improvement  has  been  sequence  so  ill  treated  and  oppressed  bjr 

r  introdueed  in  the  reflectinff  tele-  the  imperial  governors,  that,  in  1307,  Un, 

or  iiiatm|P  the  speculum  of  plat-  Schweitz  and  Underwalden   formed  a 

mat  it  wul  not  sufter  fi*om  rust  league,  under  the  influence  of  three  brave 

I  Bodoed  some  of  the  most  valua-  men,  Walter  F&rst  (Toll's  fiither-in-lawj, 

iffificttknia  of  the  rdltcting  tele-  Arnold  of  Melchthal,  and  Werner  Staut- 

frt  iMcm  retnra  to  the  njracting  facher.    Tell  was  also  one  of  this  league. 

Fba  moat  important  improvement  Gessler  now  pushed  his  insolence  so  &r 

inilniinent  consistB  in  the  forma-  as  to  require  the  Swiss  to  uncover  their 

'  -die  ohjeet-gfasaes  fiee  fix)m  the  heads  before  his  hat  (as  an  emblem  of  the 

if  chfomatic  and  spherical  aberra-  Austrian    sovereinity),  and  condemned 

heBcetherhave  been  denominated  Tell,  who  refiised  to  comply  with  this 

afie  (%  without ;  ypm/m,  color)  teU-  mandate,  to  slioot  an  apple  trom  the  head 

or,  more  propem,  apUmatie  [a,  of  his  own  son.    Tell  was  successful  in 

t;  *>cMc,  error)  ieUseopes,    These  his  attempt,  but  confessed  that  a  second 

If  made  in  such  perfection,  that  arrow,  which  he  bore  about  his  person, 

iVBy  in  aome  degree,  superseded  the  was  intended,  in  case  he  had  fiiiled,  for 

Off  teleacopea ;  and  the  optical  insti-  the  pimishment  of  the  tyrant,  and  was 

Bonedicmeuem  (q.  v.)  provides  therefore  retained  prisoner.     While  he 

ttoriea  with  such  excellent  dioptri-  was  crossing  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 

HumeMa,  tliat  the  catoptric  are  lit-  or  lake  of  Luceme,  in  the  same  boat  witli 

L    DonoDd(q.v.)  first  made  aclu-o-  Gessler,  a  \noleiit  storm  threatened  the 

gleaeopce;  Ramsden  (q.  v.),  Reich-  destruction  of  the  skiff.    Tell,  as  the  most 

I  (q.T.)v  &C.1  have  made  the  best,  vigorous  and  skilful  helmsman,  was  set 

in  formed  by  employing  a  double  free ;  and  he  conducted  the  boat  success- 

^aai^  composed  of  two  lenses  of  fully  to  the  shore,  but  seized  the  oppor- 

Bt  refiractive  powers,  which   will  tunity  to  spring  upon  a  rock,  pushing  off 

Dy  comet  each  otlier,  and  thus  the  liarque.    He  had  fortunately  taken  his 

pancilofwhite light  entirely  color-  bow  with  him;  and  when  the  governor 

THple  objject-glasses  are  also  used :  finally  escaped  the  storm,  and  reached  the 

*  the  hrgeat  ever  constnicted  was  shore.  Tell  shot  him  dead,  on  the  road  to 

1  at  tiia  obeervaiory  of  Dorpat,  in  KOssnacht  The  death  of  Gessler  was  a  sig- 

md  waa  made  by  Fraunhofer.  (q.  v.)  nal  for  a  aeneral  rising,  and  a  most  obsti- 

liameler  of  the  object-glass  has  a  nate  war  oetween  the  Swiss  and  Austria, 

anartim  of  mne  and  six  tenths  which  was  not  brought  to  a  ckse  until 

-"aftealdiatance  of  fifteen  feet;  1499.    (See  SwUzeriand.)    Tell  was  pres- 
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cnt  at  the  battlo  of  Morgarton  (q.  v.),  and  metallic  lustre.  It  occun  in  miniHe  hes- 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  in-  agonal  cr}'8tals,  iKMScssed  of  rcgukr 
undation  in  1350.  Such  is  the  story  of  clcava^ ;  but  their  direction,  owing  lo 
WilUam  Tell,  which,  attested  by  chapels,  tlie  miuutencas  of  the  crystals,  has  noc 
by  the  designation  of  the  rock  on  which  been  detected-  It  occurs  also  in  ciyMal- 
he  leaped,  by  paintinjra  and  other  circum-  line  grains,  either  amcgated,  solitary,  or 
stances,  has  been  caOcd  in  doubt  bv  ma-  disseminated.  It  yields  to  the  kniie,  and 
ny,  but  is  sanctioned  bv  John  von  M  Ciller,  is  britde ;  specific  gravity  5.7— &].  Ei- 
Saxo  Grammaticus  relates  a  similar  story  potted  to  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  before  ig- 
of  a  Ihmish  king,  Harold,  and  a  certain  uitioii,and,  on  increasing  the  heat,  it  bum 
Tholko ;  but  the  tradition  might  liave  witli  a  greenish  flame,  and  is  almost  en- 
been  transmitted  fi^m  Germany  to  the  tirely  volatilized  in  a  dense  white  vapor, 
north  by  means  of  the  Ilanse  towns. —  with  a  pungent,  acrid  odor,  like  that  of 
See  Hagen's  Northern  Heroic  Romances,  horse-radish.  It  consists  of  tellurium 
in  German  (Breslau,  1814).  There  is  one  92J55,  iron  7.2,  sold  0^25.  It  has  been 
circumstauco  which  may  be  considered  found  chiefly  in  Taceba^',  in  Transylva- 
mifiicient  to  attest  tlie  truth  of  the  main  nia.~2.  Grtwhic  Uliunumj  or  gr^kk 
pouits  of  Toll's  history'.  After  tlie  ex-  gold.  It  is  or  a  steel-gray  color,  genemUy 
ptilsion  of  the  governors,  and  the  dcmoli-  splendent,  but  sometimes  slightly  tamisb- 
tion  of  their  ci^es,  it  became  customary  ed  externally.  It  occurs  crystallized  in 
among  the  Swiss  to  make  pilgrimoffes  to  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  107^ 
the  place  where  Tell  had  leaped  ashore ;  44'.  The  crystals  are  conunonly  so  ar- 
and  m  1388,  thir^  ycajis  aflcr  his  deatli,  ranged  as  to  give  to  the  whole  row  the 
tlie  canton  of  Un  erected  a  chapel  ^called  appearance  of  a  line  of  Persepolitan  cbar- 
TeWs  chapel)  on  the  rock  upon  which  ho  acters ;  specific  gravity  5.7.  Before  the 
had  sprung,  and  caused  a  eulogy  to  be  blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  into  a 
pronounced  every  year  in  memory  of  dar^-ffray  metallic  ^obule,  which  fmally 
nim.  In  the  same  year  the  spot  ^^'n3  vis-  is  briUiant  and  malleable.  It  consists  ot 
ited  by  114  persons,  who  had  been  ac-  tellurium  60,  gokl  30,  and  idlver  lOL  It 
cniainted  witn  TelL  All  the  old  chroni-  has  been  found  only  at  Offenbanya,  in 
cles  agree  on  this  point ;  and  Schiller,  in  Transylvania,  in  veins  in  porphyry^ — 3. 
his  tregedjT  of  William  Tell,  has  accu-  Yellow  tellvarium.  It  is  of  a  silver- whilB» 
rately  copied  the  accounts  of  Tschudi  passing  into  yellow  and  gray  of  diflbrent 
and  MQller. — See  Balthasar  and  nailer's  shades.  It  occurs  in  very  small  but  well 
Bfefence  of  ffUliam  Tell  (1772,  new  ed.,  defined  cr^'stals,  of  which  the  primaiy 
Imy  and  Hisely's  DUsertaHo  de  (hd.  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  105**  SO'. 
TVUio  (Groningcn,  1824).  It  possewies  a  bright  metallic  lustre.    It 

Tellier,  Francois  Michel   !e.      (See  ia  eofl,  and  somewhat  sectile  ;   roecific 

£«ourot9.)  gravity    10.0.     It  consists  of  tellurium 

Tellier,  Michael  lo,  a  distinpiishcd  44.75,  gi>ld  20.75,  lead  19.5,  silver  t^Ji,  siil- 

Jtniuit,  was  born  in  ir>4.%  near  Pen?,  in  phur  0.5.    It  has  been  found  only  at  Nag- 

I^wcr  Normandy.     Uv.  studied   ui  the  vag,  in  Traiwvlvania.— t.   Black  teUuri- 

Jesuits'  college  at  Caen,  and  entered  the  um.    It  is  of  a  color  l)etwceii  iron-black 

society  at  llie  age  of  riglitcrii.     In  170f),  nnd  dark  lead-gray.     It  l^  fiMind  cnstal- 

he  WBs  rho8c»n  confcHKor  lo  I^uis  XIV.  [\zcd  in  wiiall  tubular  cnstalss  of  which 

He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Janscnists ;  the  primary  fonn  appeare  to  be  a  right 

and  his  first  act  wos  the  demolition  of  the  sji|uare  prism.     It  yirlds  to  tho  knife  with 

cok»brated  house  of  the  Port  Roval.     He  oaso,   ami   in    thin    Inminii'   is    flexibW : 

then  fbrce<l  upon  the  nation  the  bull  Uni-  specific  pnivily  WK     It  cousirts  of 

jirenitus.  (q.  v.)     His   violt-nro  waa    the  rp  ,,     '.                                               o,^», 

cause  of  much  of  the  odium  which  the         i«|"unum, .«.. 

Jesuits  s(N>n  after  exwrirnred,  and  {Nivetl        /^  n *« 

the  way  for  the  alH>1ition  of  their  soriet)'.        J,"^,  "' X  is 

( )n  the  dinith  of  I  ^uis,  he  was  exiled,  first        fl"^^''' TV. 

to  Amiens,  and  afterwards  to  U  Fleche,        I'^W^^' .,  * 

where  he  died,  in  1719.  hulphur, J. 

Tel LU  R I s M.    ( Sec  Mafrnetismj  .^n imal. )  1 1 1  ms  been  fi  )i i  nd  on  ly  at  Nag}-ag,  in  Tran - 

Telli/RH'm  ;  the  name  of  a  metal  di«-  sylvunia.     Tin*   pun'  metal  "has  the  fol- 

rovercd  in  178*2,  and  named  by  Klaproth  lowinir  pm|K*rties: — li  has  a  silver- whiu* 

from  the  earth  in  1798.     We  shall  first  de-  color,*  und  a  f^uxl  deprce  of  brilliancy, 

ncrihe  its  ores.    There  are  four  :—l.  .Va-  Its  textun*   l^   laminattMl  like  antimnnv: 

tivettUununL     It  is  of  a  tin- white  color,  H|>ecific  gravity  (>.  11 5.     It  is  ver>*  brinle, 

passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a  shining,  and  may  be  easily  rctluced  to  powdrr. 
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8  wfaen  nised  to  a  temperature  tended ;  and  the  fiHtificationB  have  abo 

tlwBllie  flHDg  prant  of  lead.    If  been  strengthened,  so  that  it  is  now  one 

t  be  imaiJBiiid  a  IhtkL  it  bcnls  and  of  the  most  important  foitresses  of  the 

um^  and  attaches  itself  in  brilliant  Austrian  empire.    It  contains  11,000  in- 

»  the  upper  part  of  the  retort  in  habitants,  chiefly  Germans  and  ^rrians, 

dw  oxpeiuueot  is  made.     It  is,  or  Rascians  (q.  v.),  who  are  engaged  in 

9f  next  to  mercury  and  arsenic,  manufactures,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade, 

t  volatile  of  all  the  metals.   When  Tempe,  Yale  op  ;  a  beautifiil  and  eel- 

iawljf  it  errataUizes.    Tellurium  ebrated  valley  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 

80  with  only  one  propcntion  of  not  far  from  its  mouth,  having  mount 

and  ibrnwaoompoiuid  possessing  Olympus  on  the  n<Mth,  and  mount  Ossa 

ipeftiea.    But,  as  it  also  possesses  on  the  south.    It  is  about  five  miles  lonir, 

pKopeities,  it  is  called  ozufeq/'te^  and  of  unequal  breadth.    It  was  much 

It  M  formed  when  tellurium  is  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets;  but  mod- 

D  a  crucible,  or  before  the  blow-  em  travellers  were  long  perplexed  to  find 

the  Halite  nodce  evolved  is  the  in  so  rusged  and  terri£  a  spot  as  the  de- 

90  in  question.    It  is  also  obtained  file  of  Tempe,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 

Mdm  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic  great  road,  the  object  of  their  unqualified 

nd  Slating  the  solution  with  a  panegyric.    The  fact  is,  that  the  vale  of 

Mmiljr  of  water.    A  white  pow-  Tempe  is  distinct  from  the  gorge  or  defile, 

1^  wfaMh  is  the  oxide.    It  is  ea-  being  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west. 

Itad  by  heat  into  a  straw-color-  *^The  sceneiv  of  this  beautiful  valley," 

i  of  a  radiated  texture.     It  is  says  a  traveller,  **  fiilly  gratified  our  ex- 

sd  of  metal  100^  and  of  oxygen  pectations.    In  some  pluses  it  is  sylvan, 

TeDurium   bums   qiontaneoiMly  calm  and  harmonious,  and  the  sound  of 

roa|^  into  contact  with  chlorine  the  water  of  the  Peneus  accords  with  the 

he  ddande  ffftdhuium  is  white  grace  of  the  surroundinff  landscape;  in 

lA^mmpumit.    When  heated,  it  othera,  it  is  savage,  terrinc  and  aorupt; 

vapor,  and  ciystallizes.    Iodine  and  the  river  roare  with  violence,  darken- 

li   vary  readily  with   tellurium,  od  by  the  frowns  of  stupendous  preci- 

16  two  sufaelBnces  are  brought  into  pices."    The  woods  which  once  appear 

TeUnrium  has  the  property  of  to  have  adorned  this  celebrated  region, 

Bgwith  hydrogen,  and  ofibrming  have  been  much  diminished  in  the  ser- 

■  snbaluioe,  to  which  the  name  vice  of  the  neighboring  cotton  works;  but 

nhd  kgdngen  is  applied.    It  is  the  mountains  on  each  rade  are  truly  sub- 

1^  ndzing  together  oxide  of  tel-  lime.  In  the  centre  of  this  romantic  se- 
aoiil  charcc 


charcoal,  and  expos-  elusion  stands  Ambelakia,  a  town  inhab- 

mlztiirB  to  the  action  of  a  red  ited  by  Greeks,  mith  some  Germans,  who 

[t  ia  transparent  and  colorless,  and  have  established  considerable  cotton  man- 

m  a  strong  smell,  resembling  sul-  u&ctures. 

d  hydrogen.    It  bums  with  a blu-  Tempelhoff,  George  Frederic  von; 
00,  and  oxide  of  tellurium  b  de-  a  German  ofilicer,  and  writer  on  militanr 
It  ia  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  tactics,  bom  in  1737.    After  having  stud- 
kid  a  ckret  color.    Tellurium  ap-  ied  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  at  Halle, 

enler  imo  combination  with  car-  he  entered  into  a  Prussian  regiment  of 

lie  compound  is  a  black  powder,  infantry  as  a  corporal,  and,  in  that  capaci- 

ba  combined  vrith  sulphur   1^  ty,  served  in  Bohemia,  in  1757.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  artillery,  and  dis- 

ww.ia  ;  fi)rmeriy  capital  of  the  tinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Hoch- 

of  Temeawar,  which  now  forms  a  kirehen,  Kunneradorf,  Torgau,  &c.,  and 

the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  now  at  the  sieges  of  Breslau,OImfitz,  Dresden, 

of  the  county  of  the  same  name  and  Schweidnitz.     At  the  close  of  the 

irda  beyond  the  Theiss,  in  Upper  second  campaign,  he  was  made  a  lieuten- 

y.    It  ia  situated  on  the  river  JSe-  ant;  and,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  he  eon- 

manhy.  and  unhealthy  disoict,  is  tinned  his  studies  at  Beriin,  and  published 

fiaa  ciigr,  the  rendence  of  the  im-  some  mathematical  worics,  and  also  the 

*     of  the  Bannat  militaiy  Prassian    Bombardier   (1781,   8vo.),   in 


and  the  aea  of  a  Greek  bishop,  which  he  reduced  the  doctrine  of  pn>ieo-> 

1718^  wboo  the  Tuiks  ceded  the  tiles  to  scientific  principles.     He  after* 

of  the  Bmmait  by  the  peace  of  wards  published  the  Elements  of  Military 

win  (q.  tA  the  town  has  been  Tactics,  devek>ping  the  manoeuvrea  and 

laynwad  m  appearaoca,  and  ex-  warlika  operations  of  Frederic  IL     In 
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1790,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy;  strength  or  dexterity;  rather  a  heary  look; 

and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^evolutionary  the  feeling  calm ;  the  understanding  clear 

war  with  France,  he  bad  the  command  in  a  certam  range,  but  never  soaring  into 

of  all  the  Prussian  artillery,  and,  in  1795,  new  regions,  or  penetrating  deeply  be- 

became  chief  of  the  third  regiment  of  neath  the  mysteries  of  the  univerae ;  and 

that  corps.    He  died  at  Beriin,  July  13,  a  disposition  to  repose  or  to  nxNieniie 

1807.    TempelhofT  published  some  im-  exertion, — ^the  phlegmatic  man  is  free  from 

portant  works  besicles  those  mentioned  excesses,  and  his  virtues  and  vices  arr 

above,  of  which  tlie  best  known  is  his  stamped  with  mediocrity.    The  sanguin- 

History  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  Ger-  eous  temperament  indicates  a  lively  bii»- 

many,  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  ceptibility,  with  little  proneness  to  action ; 

the  EmprosB  Queen,  du*..  (1782 — 1801,6  promptness,without  perseverance;  a  ready 

vols.,  4ta),of  which  an  Engtish  translation  fancy ;  little  depth  of  feeling,  or  tliougfat ; 

was  made  by  general  Lloyd.  changeable,  but  not  violent  feelings  and 

Temperaments  ;  those  individual  pe-  passions;  and  a  tendency  to  voluptuooH- 

culiarities  of  organization,  by  which  the  ness,  levity,  fickleness  of  purpose,  and 

manner  of  acting,  feeling  and  thinking  fondness  of  admiration.  The  sanguineous 

of  each  person  is  permanently  afTectecL  are  distinguished  for  beauty  and  grace,  and 

The  difierences  of  sex,  race,  nation,  family,  the  whole  organization  is  characterized  hy 

and  individual  organization,  oiierate  u|K>n  the  vigor  and  fiicilitv  of  its  functions :  they 

the  character  of  every  individual  from  the  are  the  witty,  the  eleffant,  the  gay,  the  or- 

moment  of  his  birth;  and  the  last  men-  naments  of  societ}'.  The  melancholic  tem- 

tioned  is  by  no  means  the  least  important,  perament  is  characterized  by  little  suscep- 

The  ancients  distinguished  four  tempera-  tibility,  but  great  energy  of  action,  reserve, 

nkents— the  choleric  or  bilious,  the  pnlcg-  firmness  of  purpose,  perseverance,  deep  re- 

matic,  the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine-  flection,  constancy  of  feeling,  and  an  in- 

ous,  which  derived  their  names  fi^m  the  rlination  to  gloominess,  to  ascetic  pnr- 

supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  ticcs,  and  to  misanthropy.    The  athletic 

pnncipal  fluids  of  the  human  liody — ^bile  temperament  possesses,  in  some  degree, 

Ix^^n),  phlegm,  black  bile  (/icXainr,  black,  the  qualities  oi^  tlie  sanguineous ;  but  it  ht 

and  x*^)f  ^'^  blood  (ionfnns).    Modem  distinguished  bv  superior   strength  and 

writens  have  added  the  amletic  tempera-  size  of  body,  iutiicating  the  excess  of  the 

ment   and    the    nervous   temperamenL  muscular  force  over  the  sensitive.    The 

^The  bilious  or  choleric  temperament  is  athletic  man  has  li^ss  playfulness  of  mind, 

accompanied  with  great  susceptibility  of  less  activity  of  spirit,  little  elevation  of 

feeling,  quickness  of  |)erception,  and  vig-  purpose  or  fixedness  of  character  ;  he  r* 

or  of  action,  and  therefore  indicates  an  g<xKl  natured,  but  if  excited,  feroriotis. 

elevated  state  of  the  or^iization:  rapidity  The  m^rvous  tcniiYerament  admits  of  the 

and  strength,  a  lively  iina^natioii,  violent  must  various  modifications ;  it  is  charar- 

passions,  quickness  of  dccisiofi,  combined  terized  by  the  predominance  of  the  seiisi- 

with  perseverance  and  inflexibility  of  pur-  tive  part  of  the  system,  and  the  (mwerfiil 

pose,  with  a  tendency  to  ambition,  pride,  action  of  the  nerves.    The  mind  is  active 

and  an^r,  but  also  to  magnanimity  and  and  volatile,  thougli  not  from  ficklene:**, 

pnerosity  of  sentiment,  characterize  the  Ixit  from  the  rapidity  of  its  asM>ciatioii:«. 

bilious  man.    These  moral  cliaracteristics  the  quickness  of  its  resolutions,  and  the 

are  combined  witli  a  form  mom  rcmarkalile  readiness  of  its  combinations.     Tlie  tein- 

for  firmness  than  piice,  a  dark  or  sallow  peraments  are  rarely  found  unmixed,  a*! 

complexion,  sparkling  eyes,    and    gniat  we  have  dt^srribcd  them ;  but  one  or  the 

muscular  force.    **  These  men,"  says  on  other  is  usually  predominant.     Each  lia** 

ingenious  writer  (Am.  Quartcriy  Uev.  for  its  advantagi^n   and    pleasures,  attendeil 

March,  1829),  **arc  urged  by  a  consuuit  with  some  rorres|K>nding  drawback.  ({?e<' 

restlessness  to  action ;  a  liobitual  sentiment  Kant's  Jhithropolofryt  or  Schula^'s  Anikro- 

of  disquietude  allows  them  no  i)cace  but  in  polofry,  both  in  Gennan.) 

the  tumuh  of  business;   tlie   hours  of  Temperance  Societieb.  Theitnnarii- 

crowded  life  are  tlie  only  onw  they  value  ;  able  success  of  these  institutions  in  coun- 

they  are  to  be  found  wherever  hardiness  teracting  a  vice  of  great  seductivenew, 

of  resolution,  prompt  decision,  and  per-  and  of  the  most  ruinous  tendencv,  de- 

manence    of  enterprise,  are    required.**  mands  for  their  history  and  prraent'  con- 

The  phlegmatic,  lymphatic  or  cold-blood-  dition  a  somewhat  extended  notice.    The 

ed  temperament  is  the  reverse  of  that  last  mental  excitement  produced  by  the  w- 

deacribed :  with  little  propensity  to  action,  ception  of  certain  vegetable  siibstimem 

and   little   sensibility;  no   great   bodily  inlo  the  system  is,  in  its  firat  stage,  m 
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imoablei  (hat  wa  cannot  be  turprised  at  pest,  throughout  this  tounti^*.  The  richer 

nadiiig  MNoe  of  them  in  use  as  frr  back,  son  drank  French  and  Spanish  brandy ; 

Mid  ••  «iiBnaifdy,aa  our  accounts  of  pri-  the  poorer,  West  India,  and  the  poorest, 

reach.     The    fermented  New  England  rum.     In  the  Southern 


pensn 


joioB  of  ftinti^  ai  of  the  apple  and  grape,  States,  whiskey  was  the  favorite  liquor ; 
tiw  iBloriealingproperry  or  which  toter  is  and  the  somewhat  less  common  articlcR 
mcBtinned  by  Moeea  (Gen,  ix,  21),  proba-  of  foi-eign  and  domesdc  dn,  apple 
hly  WM  the  moat  ancneuL  and  is  now  the  brandy  and  peach  brandy,  made  a  variety 
moH  oommoQ  vehicle  or  the  stimulating  which  recommended  itself  to  the  variety 
principle.  The  later  Amatics  have  found  of  individual  tostea  Commonly  at  meals, 
It  in  uiefjuaiioDB  from  the  poppy  and  die  and  at  other  times  by  laborers,  particular- 
wild  neinpi,  and  the  North  American  In-  ly  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afler- 
ffiam  in  tobacco.  The  ancient  Germans,  noon,  these  substances  were  taken  simply 
aceofding  to  Tuitus^  account  {De  Mor,  diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  On  oth- 
Gam^  xxiii),  obtained  an  intoxicating  er  occasions,  they  made  a  port  of  more  or 
drinit  fion  wheat  and  barley ;  but  the  art  less  artificial  com))ounds,  m  which  fruit 
of  faieWini^  as  at  present  practised,  ap-  of  various  kinds,  eggs,  spices,  herbs  and 
not  to  have  been  known  in  I*^gland  sugar  were  leading  ingredients.    A  fash- 

the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur\\  ion  at  die  south  was  to  take  a  draught  of 

lion,  which  furnishes  far  the  most  whiskey  flavored  with  mint  soon  after 
powerfhl  agents  of  this  kind,  was  invented  waking;  and  so  conducive  to  health  was 
ny  the  akmrnists  in  tlie  course  of  their  this  nostrum  <^tcemed,  that  neither  sex, 
amerimenti  in  search  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  scarcely  any  oge,  was  exempt  from  its 
Tub  fint  known  distinct  mention  of  it  application.  At  eleven  o'cloclj,  while 
(fiMycfanMie  MHhodiqwty  articles  Arts  et  mixtures,  under  various  peculiar  names, — 
MUen^  OiiiiOaUur,  lAquorUttj  as  quoted  sling,  toddy,  flip,  &c., — solicited  the  appe- 
nd SoifiVm^Addresa,  Boston,  1832)  occurs  tite  at  the  bar  of  the  common  tipphng 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Amaud  do  shop,  the  office  of  profesnonal  men,  and 
ViDeneinrey  a  chemist  and  physician,  who  tlie  counting  room,  dismissed  their  occu- 
died  ahoot  the  year  1300,  writes:  ^  Who  ytants  for  a  half  hour  to  regale  themselves 
ivonM  befiere  that  one  can  draw  from  at  a  neighbor's,  or  a  coffee-house,  with 
wine,  by  dmnical  process,  that  which  has  punch,  liot  or  iced,  according  to  the  sea- 
not  the  etHor  of  wine,  nor  the  ordinary  son  ;  and  females  and  valetudinarians 
lAum  of  frine  ?  Tliis  water  of  wine  is  courted  an  appetite  with  medicated  rum 
eriled  bj  aonie  the  waier  of  life  (eau  de  disguised  under  the  chaste  name  ofHux- 
9kf  bmndy) ;  and  it  well  deserves  the  ham^s  tincture,  or  Stoughton*$  elixir.  The 
nann^  riSfee  it  is  truly  a  water  of  immor-  dinner  hour  arrived,  according  to  the  dif^ 
tdkf.  iWieady  its  virtues  begin  to  be  ferent  customs  of  different  districts  of  the 
knimn.  It  nolongs one's  life;  it  dissi-  country,  whiskey  and  water,  curiously 
yam  mperntioua  and  vicious  humors ;  it  flavored  with  applet  or  brandy  and  water, 
vnWm  tne  heait,  and  perpetuates  youth."  introduced  tlie  feast ;  whiskev,  or  brandy, 
Topwude  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  water,  helped  it  througn,  and  whis- 
the  on  of  diatilled  spirits  was  introduced  key  or  brandy,  without  water,  often  se- 
■ID  KngP^"^  Camden  mentions  them  as  cured  its  safe  digesdon,  not  again  to  bo 
hari^^Semadopted,  in  1581,  into  the  diet  nse^l  in  any  more  fbnnal  manner  than  for 
af  the  Engliah  aoldim  in  their  campaigns  the  relief  of  occasional  thirst,  or  far  the 
in  the  Ne&eriauda.  A  very  heavy  excise  entertainment  of  a  friend,  until  the  last 
ttx  and  duty  on  importations  has  not  pre-  appeal  should  be  made  to  them  to  secure 
vmed  the  mcreaae  of  their  consumption  a  sound  night's  sleep.     Rum  seasoned 

ift  Britain  till  it  has  reached  the  with  cherries  protected  against  the  cdd ; 

ofdO^DOOiOOO  of  sallons  annually,  rum  made  astringent   with   peach-nuts 

■  no  eridence  of  their  extensive  concluded  the  repast  at  the  confectioner'^; 

in  North  America  durins  die  first  rum  made  nutritious  with  milk  prepared 

after  die  settlement  of  the  colo-  for  the  maternal  office;  and,  under  the 

I  expoBurea  of  the  French  war,  Greek  name  of  paregoric,  rum  doubhr 

more  the  hardi^ps  and  disor-  poisoned  with  opium  quieted  the  infknt^ 

of  die  revolution,  naturally  tended  cries.     No  douot  there   were  numbers 

it.    The  men  now  upon  the  who  did  not  use  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was 

wtiharj  from  their  childhood  till  not  because  they  were  not  perpetually  in 

tfia  iMt  ten  years,  to  have  etcen  their  wa^.     They  were  an  established 

■pirit^  in  some  form,  a  univereal  article  of'^diet,  almost  as  much  as  bread, 

B  Ibr  me  table  at  the  principal  re-  and,  with  very  many,  they  were  in  much 
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more  firequoit  use.  The  fiiend  who  did  mtde  of  what  may  hsre  eacapad  tha 
not  teatiiy  hk  welcome  with  them,  and  knowledge  of  the  cuatom-houaa  and  iha 
theroaaler  who  did  not  provide  bwrnti-  marwhaw), waa  lo  be  increaaed  by  8^00CMI00 
fUlly  of  them  for  his  servanti^  were  held  of  gaUona  impoited,  and  diminiriiad  bf 
niggardly ;  and  there  was  no  social  meet-  ISS^iBQd  exported.  The  amount  thoa  aa* 
ing,  not  even  of  the  most  formal  or  sa-  cerftuned,  namely,  33^365^559  |pAaa% 
cred  kind,  where  it  was  considered  indec-  was  distnbuted  among  a  populatoon  of 
orotis,  scarcely  any  where  it  waa  not  7,239,908  (white  and  black)^  remmad  in 
thouf^t  necessary,  to  produce  them.  The  the  cenaus  of  the  same  year.  This  gms 
consequence  was,  ibaX  what  the  sreat  an  aver^;e  of  more  than  four  gaUona  and 
nujonty  used  without  scruple,  &rge  a  half  for  the  year  to  every  man,  woman 
numbers  indulged  in  without  restraint,  and  child  in  the  U.  Stataa.  The  aocie^ 
Sola  were  common,  of  both  sexes,  various  continued  to  collect  and  praaent,  fifoni 
ages,  and  all  conditions.  And  thou^  no  vear  to  year,  statistical  statements  of  this 
statiatica  of  the  vice  were  yet  embodied,  it  kind ;  and  the  curioaity  and  alann  eiciisd 
was  quite  plain  that  it  was  constantly  bjr  them  led  to  mmiJar  obaervalkwa  in 
making  large  numbers  banknipt  in  different  quarters,  the  moat  oonsidersUa 
property,  character,  and  prospects,  and  of  which  we  shall  preaandy  mention, 
mflicting  upon  the  commumty  a  vast  Some  further  particulars  of  the  deploiable 
amount  of  phyaical  and  mental  ill  in  their  atate  of  things,  as  successively  brought  la 
wont  forms.  The  evil  was  too  obvious  light,  or  made  probable,  we  wiB  here 
and  dreadful  not  to  be  the  subiect  of  set  down,  premising  that,  ao  for  fiwD  the 
much  anxious  observation ;  but  endeavors  earlieat  rough  atatements  and  cakwlstiona 
to  reatrain  it  had  hitherto  taken  no  more  iqipearing,  on  further  inveatifttion,  to 
efibctiv4  ahape  than  that  of  individual  have  been  exaggerated,  it  waa  rather 
influence  applied  to  individual  cases,  found  that  the  authoia  of  theae  had 
The  idea  or  concentrating  public  aenti-  shrunk  with  incredulity  from  the  eondu- 
ment  upon  it,  in  some  form  to  produce  sions  which  their  reasoningB  aeemed  lo 
more  important  results,  seems  to  have  authorize,  and  the  focti  continnally  grew 
been  first  developed,  if  not  conceived,  by  more  alanninc  aa  thev  were  moro  enedr 
some  members  of  an  eccleaiastical  body,  ascertained.  In  1814,  it  waa  suggeated, 
called  the  General  Association  of  Bfassa-  in  a  circular  of  the  MaasachuaeHs  aociehr, 
chuaetta  Proper.  At  a  meetiiig  of  this  that  not  leas  than  6000  citixena  of  the  U. 
association,  in  1811,  a  committee,  of  which  States  might  die  annually  victima  of  in- 
reverend  doctor  Worcester,  of  Salem,  was  temperance.  In  1830,  from  much  more 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  draught  the  full  data,  the  number  was  estimated  at 
constitution  of  a  society  whose  object  above  37,000.  Facts  were  tbougtn  to  josti- 
.  should  be  **To  check  the  progress  of'^in-  fy  the  inference,  in  this  latter  year,  that 
temperance,  viewed  by  the  asnociation  as  7^000,000  of  aallons  of  distilled  wpaitM 
an  alarming  and  growing  evil.'*  Such  a  were  consumed  in  the  country  (not  far 
society  was  formed,  consisting  of  about  from  six  gallona,  on  an  averaffe,  or  a 
120  members,  in  different  parts  of  the  half  a  gill  a  day  to  each  individiul),  and 
state.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  1813,  that  the  number  of  confinned  drunkards 
and  elected  that  eminent  statesman,  the  (apart  from  those  in  some  staffs  of  prog- 
late  honoralile  Samuel  Dexter,  for  its  ress  towards  the  fixed  habit)  fell  not  much 
president  The  first  attempt  of  the  soci-  short  of  400,000.  From  computations 
ety  waa  naturally  to  collect  facts  towards  founded  on  ^icta  collected  in  particular 
a  precise  exhibition  of  the  nature  and  districts,  there  appeared  reaaoo  lo  bdieve 
magnitude  of  the  existing  evil,  with  the  that  intemperance  was  responsible  for 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and  three  ^uartere  or  four  fifths  ca  the  crimes 
of  directing  endeavors  for  its  removal  committed  in  the  country,  for  at  least 
The  reports  preaented,  fi^m  year  to  year,  three  quarters  of  the  pauperiam  existiiig; 
embraced  statements  and  calculations  and  for  folly  one  thira  or  the  mental  de- 
which  were  found  to  make  out  a  case  of  rangement.  According  to  a  calculatioo 
the  most  appalling  nature,  such  as  to  of  less  satisfoctoi^  character,  but  not  dea- 
amaze  even  thoae  whose  solicitude  on  titute  of  probability,  the  annual  wnale  for 
the  suUect  had  been  greatest  In  the  distilled  spirits,  reckoning  the  cost  lo  the 
Year  1810,  the  federal  returns  showed  consumer  (at  two  thirds  of  a  doUsr  the 
35,499,389  gallona  of  spirits  of  different  gallon^  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  dninkards 
kinds  to  have  been  distilled  in  the  U.  and  prisoners,  and  the  direct  coat  of  tbair 
sa.  which  quantity,  to  ascertain  the  crimes  and  pauperiam,  amounted  to  a 
n  (no  account,  of  course,  being  aum  which,  vesiad   in   an  annukjr  ftr 
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J  3fiu%  at  MX  per  cent,  nniple  in-  actioik  At  the  time  above  inentioned,theen- 

I   would   purdKue   all   the   lands,  ternrise  was  energetically  taken  up  by  och- 

■  and  iIbvm  in  the  U.  States.    The  er  hands,  in  all  respects  highly  competent 

irhuaetti  aociety  persevered  to  invite  to  advance  it,  and,  in  that  to  which  allusion 

ifafie  llwirinn  lo  the  subject  of  in-  has  just  been  made,  possessing  ahogeth- 

■moe  in  mporta,  and,  with  one  or  cr  superior  advantages.     Perceiving  the 

nwptioiw.  in  addreasea  from  distin-  power  which,  in  the  use  of  means  within 

sd  indnriauab  of  its  number  at  the  their  control,  might  be  brought,  under  ex- 

il  meatinft  continuing,  till  the  year  isting  circumstances,  to  act  upon  the  pub- 

the  moat   conspicuous   agent   in  lie  mind,  some  judicious  and  philanthrop- 

niiiiriinii  of  rerormation,  while,  a  ic  individuals,  of  the  different  denomina- 

•Aar  ita  fonaatioo,  a  similar  suite  tions  accustomed  to  exert  a  joint  influence 

jdoiii  with  numerous  branches,  was  for  scneral  objects,  held  a  meeting,  at 

iMd  in  Connecticut,  measures  of  whicn  they  passed  resolutions  expressing 

hanatar  were  set  on  foot  in  Ver-  their  sense  of  the  expediency  of  making, 

aod  an  indirect  influence  from  itself  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public,  more 

lao  asartad  within  its  own  proposed  systematic  and  vigorous  eflbrts  to  suppress 

lif  aoailiary  aocieties,  which,  ac-  intemperance,  and  appointed  a  committee 

ig  ID  tha  report  of  1818,  had  multi-  to  devise  means  to  that  end.    At  an  ad- 

at  thai  time  to  the  number  of  more  joumed  meeting,  tlic  constitution  of  a 

R»qr>    At  the  same  time,  as  was  to  new  society  was   adopted,  and   fifteen 

paimly  individuals,  by  writing  and  individuals  elected  to  compose  it,  with 

iBonal  influence,  were  doing  an  im-  such  associates  as  might  oe  thence&r- 

tt  part  in  the  same  work.    Early  in  ward  chosen  by  then£elves.    Hie  first 

ear  1896^  a  new  impulse  was  given  annual  report  announced  the  formation 

B  BMnrement  by  the  formation,  in  of  30,  and  the  second  of  220,  auxiUaiy  as- 

B|  QB  a  more  extensive  plan,  of  the  sociations,  five  of  which  latter  were  state 

lean  SociflTF  fi>r  the  Promotion  of  institutions.    The  number  of  auxiliary  as- 

Mffanoa.    line  Hassachusetts  society  sociations  was  increased,  in  1829,  to  more 

ow  accomplished,  perhaps,  the  most  than  1000,  no  state  in  the  Union  now  be- 

I  aait  of  all  to  winch  it  was  compe-  ing  without  one,  and  11  of  them  bearing 

It  had  auGceeded  in  fixing  attention  the  names  of  their  states  respectively. 

ofaMCt  in  a  part  of  the  country  The  report  of  this  year  also  announces  it 

I  aflbctlfa  combination  for  further  to  have  come  to  the  knowled^  of  the  so- 

dona  vaoAx  be  the  most  easily  or-  ciety,  that  more  than  700  habitual  drunk- 

nfl.    By  On  ftcta  which,  with  much  ards  had  been  reformed  by  its  influence, 

k  haa  coDected  and  promulgated,  and  tliat  50  distiUeries  had  been  closed. 

a  Ito  own  doraments  and  in  pimlica-  A  decline  in  the  sales  of  distilled  spirits  is 

of  tha  moat  material  importance,  represented  to  have  generally  taken  place, 

I  it  had  called  out  fix>m   private  varying,  in  diflcrent  parts  reported,  fiiom 

^  it  had  both  furnished  guiduice  to  one  quarter  to  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 

w  aflfarta  of  the  same  kind,  and  de-  amount ;  and  400  dealers  in  them  were 

mad  their  neceastty ;  and,  by  the  known  to  have  renounced  the  trafiBc  for 

iDfaiginflnenceof  the  names*  which  reasons  of  conscience.    The  time  for  the 

ftr  vouchen  of  the  wisdom  of  its  annual  meeting  having  been  altered,  the 

ii  it  had  abashed  the  derision,  and  next  report  was  presented  in  the  month 

a  dw  incredulity  with  which  its  first  of  May,  1831.    More  than  2200  societies, 

wiation  had  been  met.    The  Massa-  embracing  170,000  members,  were  now 

tta  aocie^  had  been  in  great  part  in  correspondence  with  the  parent  societ}', 

ided  bv  mdividuals  belonging  to  a  and,  from  leas  certain  data,  it  was  inferred 

of  reCgioniBti^  the  Unitarians,  whose  that  the  whole  number  of  societies  exist- 

aaa  aucfa,  was  not  great  beyond  ing  was  not  less  than  3000,  and  that  of 

circle  in  New  England,  and  their  members  300,000.    More  than  1000 

did  not  aufficientiy  command  the  distilleries  had    been    stopped — a  tenth 

pdqf  of  other  denominations  to  be  part,  as  was  believed,  of  all  wnich  had  been 

I  preduca  a  combination  of  Christian  m  operation.    Since  the  last  meeting,  150 

vessels  had  sailed  from  one  port,  that  of 

lanadoMi,  daring  this  period,  were  Sam-  Boston,  without  any  provision  of  spirits. 

te,  fcrnerivaeeretaiy  of  the  tiemry  of  xhe  number  of  members  of  the  parem 

r  te  OUo  fl«NB  the  cune  of  ilavenr ;  and  throuffh  thirteen  states.    The  report  pre- 

PMar,  cUafjiHtice  of  the  commoowealtb.  sented  in  May,  1832,  has  not  been  made 
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poblic  at  the  time  of  printing  this  notice.  — a  prindple  to  which  the 

From  extracts  contained  in  the  Journal  the  subject  from  the  first  bad  mon  and 

of  Humanity,  a  newspaper  published  un-  more  duectly  tended,  and  which  bad,  for 

der  the  society's  direcuon  since  18S29,  it  instance,  been  distinctly  argaed  in  the 

araears  that,  from  the  sources  of  informa-  address  before  the  Masmchusetla  Society 

tion  accessible  to  its  government,  they    for  the  Supprassion  of  Intem; 

gather  that  there  are  now  4000  auxiliary  their  meeting  in  the  spring  of 
associations  in  the  U.  States,  numbering  first,  as  fif  aa  appears,  nnde  the 
600^000  members ;  ''that  more  than  4000  of  an  article  of  mutual  agreeineiit  faj  an 
merchants  have  ceased  to  traffic  in  ardent  association  iormed  at  Andorer  in  BepiBm- 
spirits ;  and  that  more  than  4000  drunk-  her  of  that  year.  At  the  aeeood  amnal 
ards  have  c€»sed  to  use  intoxicating  meeting  of  the  American  tempemiee  mh 
drinks.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe,''  cietv  in  1829,  a  resolution  was  •dopted, 
the  report  proceeds,  **  that  more  than  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  evenr  pro- 
20,000  persons  are  now  sober,  who,  had  it  feasor  of  religion  to  exert  his  mfnmwrt 
not  been  for  the  temperance  refoimation.  towards  abolishing  the  use  of  ardent  apir- 
would,  before  now,  nave  been  sots ;  and  its;  and  the  form  of  aconatitutiou  ftrauz- 
that  20,000  fiunilies  are  now  in  ease  and  iliary  societies,  appended  to  the  report  of 
comfort,  without  a  drunkard  in  them,  or  that  year,  includes  provision  for  a  nmtoal 
one  who  is  becoming  a  drunkard,  who  pledge  similar  to  that  of  the  AndoTer  ai> 
would  otherwise  have  oeen  in  poverty,  or  sociation.  The  efibrts  of  the  society  have 
cursed  with  a  drunken  inmate ;  and  that  of  late  been  strenuously  directed  towarda 
SOflOO  children  are  released  from  the  a  change  in  the  current  opinions  reapeei- 
blasting  influence  of  drunken  parents  ;  ing  the  moral  lawfubess  of  traffidking  in 
and  l(w,000  more  from  that  parental  in-  them  as  an  article  of  luxuir  or  diet  At 
fiuenee  which  tended  to  make  them  the  annual  meeting,  in  New  York,  in 
drunkards."  "More  than  1,000,000  of  per-  1629,  and  agam  at  Beaton,  in  1831,  reao- 
aoDs  in  the  U.  States,'*  says  another  publi-  lutions  were  passed,  condemniDg  the 
cation  of  the  society  of  this  year,  **now  trade  as  inconsistent  with  the  cfaaneler 
ahatain  fitmi  the  use  of  ardent  sinrits."  of  a  Christian ;  and  this  argument  ia  im- 
llie  means  by  which  the  society  has  pro-  dentood  to  be  largely  matntained  m  the 
dttced  diese  results,  apart  fiiom  the  contem-  last  repent,  hitherto  unpubfiahed.  In  dif- 
poraneous  labors,  in  writing,  and  by  more  ferent  places  churches  have  abo  aasanied 
personal  endeavors,  of  a  great  number  of  this  ground,  and  accordingly  refiiae  to  ad- 
mdividuals,  connected  and  not  connected  mit  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  to  a  par- 
with  it,  have  been  the  calling  of  attention  ticipation  in  the  ordinances  of  religxm. 
to  the  subject,  and  the  diffVising  of  infbr-  The  reformation,  of  which  the  example 
mation  upon  it,  by  the  circulation  of  tracts  was  thus  set,  fi>und  its  way,  in  good  time, 
and  the  addresses  of  travelling  agents,  and  to  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  1829  or 
then  collecting  such  as  have  been  influ-  1890,  the  first  temperance  society  in  the 
enced  by  the  representations  made,  into  old  world  was  formed  at  New  Roas,  iu 
auxiliary  associations,  embracing  a  larpfer  Ireland,  and,  before  the  close  of  this  kner 
or  more  limited  neif^hborhood,  thus  making  year,  there  were  societies  in  Ireland  and 
such  individuals  distinctly  responsible  for  Scotland,  numbcrinjj^  more  than  14,000 
personal,  and,  as  opportunity  should  members.  Applications  were  also  niade 
permit,  more  public  cooperation  with  from  Switzerlimd  and  Sweden  for  the  so- 
its  objects.  Such  associations  have  in-  ciety's  publications,  with  a  view  to  makr 
eluded  females  and  children,  it  being  them  the  basis  of  similar  movements  in 
thought  of  the  highest  importance  thus  to  those  countries.  In  June,  1^1,  a  general 
secure  the  influence  of  the  fonner  class,  society  was  formed  in  London  under  the 
and  the  forming  hsAnts  of  the  latter.  The  name  of  the  British  itnd  Foreign  Temper- 
basis  on  which  these  associations  have  ance  Society.  Details  of  the  success  of 
lieen  formed,  at  least  from  an  early  peri-  these  undertakingH  have  not  yet  been  fiir- 
od,  has  been  that  of  an  engagement,  on  nished.  The  following  is  a  statement 
the  part  of  each  member,  to  abstain  from  from  the  custom-house  returns  of  the 
the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  for  me-  amount  of  ardent  spirits  imported  into  the 
dicinal  imrposcs,  and  to  forbear  to  pro-  V.  States  in  the  respective  yeara  named, 
vide  them  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  There  are  now  no  returns  to  govemmeiK 
or  tho  supply  of  dependants.  The  prin-  of  the  amount  manu&ctured. 
ciple  of  tne  necessi^  of  abstinence  from 

the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  in  order  to  the        In  1824, 5,285,047  gaDooa. 

prevention  extensively  of  their  fttal  abuse  1825, 4,114,046       " 
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biiaU^ SJSaUflBO  ganons. 

IflV, 3^46S^       *< 

lan^ M45^     «< 

IBBB, ^462^       •« 

1880^ IfiKAOO       « 

;  a  definite  dmee  of 
bajL  M  meaauied  b^  tne  ther- 
r.    Thxu  we  ny  a  ^igA  Umperor 
and  a  iow  toapeioftire,  to  denote  a 
'^^  ialBitti^  wheat  or  cold.    Ac- 
10  Bioly  umperatwru  are  the  dif- 
of  calofic  in  different  cir- 
Diftrent  parta  of  the  earth's 
am  wxpoaed,  tt  la  well  known,  to 
greea  of  heat,  depending  upon 
and  local  dreumstancea    In 
k  never  finezeis^  and  in  some  parts 
'  it  never  thawa.    In  the  former 
ft  Ae  average  state  of  the  ther- 
k  about  7SP.    Hie  followinjif 
Iriia  ^ahthila  a  general  view  of  the  vari- 
of  heat  reaoldng  from  difierence  of 
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variation  of  heat  is  inconsid- 
belWBen  the  tropici^  and  becomes 
and  greater  as  we  approach  the 
Tlua  ariaea  fimn  the  combination 
namelj,  the  greater  or  less 
of  ^  suni  rays,  and  the  du- 
of  tibeir  action,  or  the  length  of 
dna  flom  aoniiae  to  sunset  These  two 
eanaaB  act  together  in  the  same  place; 
Aal  Wt  tiio  iqr>  of  the  sun  are  most  di- 
leet  dwrn  wnen  the  days  are  longest,  or 
H  te  aoWoe.  But  while  (the  season 
ftoaame)  the  rays  become  more 
oliBi|ae,  and  conaeouenthr  more 
~  moreaae  our  latitude,  the 
kmser,  and  the  latter  very 
up  ior  die  deficiency  of  the 
.  BO  that  the  greatest  heat  in  all  lat- 
ii  naariy  the  same.  On  the  other 
tho  two  eauaea  of  cold  conspire. 
At  Ab  ame  time  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
oUSouely,  as  we  increase  our 
tho  oaya  become  shorter  and 
Ae  cold  seaaon;  and  accord- 
1^^  tke  diArent  parallels  are  exposed 

i»  vonr  mtT^f'  ^V!?*  ^  ^^^  *  while 
tionfeH  ff^gkma  exhuiit  a  variation  of  onljy 
a  vw  demei^  die  highest  habitable  lati- 
niMMgo  a  chmge  amounting  to 


140^.  Both  heat  and  cold  continue  to  in- 
crease long  after  the  causes  producing 
them  have  paaaed  thebr  maximum  state. 
Thus  the  grMest  cold  is  ordinarily  about 
the  last  orJanuaiy,  and  the  greatest  heat 
about  the  last  of  July.  The  sun  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  only  original  aouice 
of  heat  Its  rays  are  sent  to  the  eartii 
just  as  the  rays  of  a  common  fire  are 
thrown  upon  a  body  placed  before  it; 
and,  after  being  heated  to  a  certain  point, 
the  quantity  lost  by  radiation  equals  the 
quantity  received,  and  tibe  mean  tempera- 
ture remains  the  same,  subject  only  to 
certain  fluctuations  depending  upon  the 
season  and  other  temporary  and  local 
causea  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  heat  that  belong  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  has  found  its  way  tiiere 
fix)m  the  sur&ce,  and  is  derived  firom  the 
same  general  source,  the  sun;  and  in 
support  of  this  position  is  urged  the  well- 
known  fact,  that,  below  eighty  or  cme 
hundred  feet,  the  constant  temperature, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  is  found  to  be 
the  mean  of  that  at  the  surmce  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  But  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  remarkable  cases  in  which  the  heat 
has  been  found  to  increase,  instead  of 
decreasing,  as  we  descend?  We  are 
told  that  in  the  instance  of  mines,  so 
often  quoted  to  prove  an  independent 
central  fire,  the  extraordinary  heat,  ap- 
parently increasing  as  we  descend,  may 
be  satiraustorily  accounted  for  in  a  simpler 
way :— 1.  It  may  be  partiy  receiTedfinomthe 

rrsons  employed  in  working  the  mines. 
The  lights  that  are  requhed  in  these 
dark  regions  afiTord  another  source  of 
heat  3.  But  the  chief  cause  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  condensation  of  the  air, 
which  is  well  known  to  produce  a  high 
degree  of  heat  The  condensation,  more- 
over, becoming  greater  and  greater  ac- 
cording to  the  depth,  the  heat  ought,  on 
this  account,  to  mcrease  as  we  descend ; 
and  as  a  constant  supply  of  finesh  air  fitun 
above  is  required  to  maintain  the  lights, 
as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  resjnration, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  gallon  a  mmute  fi>r 
each  common-sized  light  and  for  each 
workman,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
temperature  of  deep  nunes  should  be 
found  to  exceed  that  of  the  sorfooe  in  the 
same  latitude.     This  explanation  of  the 

Senomonon  seems  to  derive  confirmation 
im  the  circumstance  that  the  high  tem- 
perature observed  is  said  to  belong  only 
to  those  mines  that  are  actually  woriced, 
and  that  it  ceases  when  they  are  aban- 
doned.* If  we  except  these  cases,  and 
*  8ce  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  ciii,  p.  60,  dec. 
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that  of  yolcanoes  and  hot  eprings,  the  the  cold  mcreases  at  the  rate  of  about  1* 
cempemture  of  the  interior  or  the  earth  for  every  900  feet  of  eteration.  In  addi- 
eeema  to  be  the  mean  of  that  at  the  sur-  tion  to  tne  abore,  it  ought  to  be  mentioii- 
&ce ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  de-  ed  that  the  tops  of  mountains  put  with 
rived  from  the  same  source.  The  diur-  the  heat  they  receive  from  the  son  man 
nal  variation  of  heat,  so  considerable  at  readily  on  account  of  the  ndiation  takioff 
the  sur&ce,  is  not  to  be  perceived  at  the  place  more  freely  in  a  rarer  medium,  and 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  although  here  there  where  there  are  few  objects  to  wend  the 
is  a  gradual  change  that  becomes  sensible  rays  back  again.  The  question  haa  been 
at  intervals  of  a  month.  At  the  depth  of  much  discussed,  whether  the  winten  in 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  fluctuation  is  still  the  temperate  latitudes  have  beeome 
less,  and  takes  place  more  slowly.  Yet  milder  or  not  There  is  abundant  evi- 
at  this  distance  nrom  the  surface  there  is  dence,  it  seems  to  us,  in  fii\'or  of  the  al- 
a  small  annual  variation ;  and  the  time  of  leged  change.  Rivers  which  used  to  be 
midsummer,  or  greatest  heat,  is  ordinarily  fi^en  over  so  as  to  support  armies,  and 
about  the  last  of  October,  and  that  of  which  were  expected  to  be  covered  in 
midwinter,  or  greatest  cola,  is  about  the  the  winter  season  with  a  natural  bridge 
bat  of  ApriL  These  times,  however,  are  of  ice,  as  a  common  occurrence,  now 
liable  to  vary  a  month  or  more,  accord-  very  rarely  afibrd  such  facilities  to  travel- 
ing as  the  power  of  the  earth  to  conduct  lers.  The  directions  for  making  hay  and 
heat  is  increased  by  unusual  moisture  or  stabling  cattle,  left  us  by  the  R«uan  wri- 
diminished  by  diyness.  But  at  the  depth  ters  on  husbandry,  are  of  little  use  in 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  the  most  sen-  modem  Italy,  wliere,  for  the  most  put, 
mbie  thermometer  will  hardly  exhibit  any  there  is  no  suspension  of  vegetation,  and 
change  throu^out  the  vear.  So,  on  the  where  the  catue  graze  in  the  fiens  ail 
other  hand,  ifwe  ascend  above  the  earths  winter.  The  associations  with  the  fire- 
surfiiee,  we  approach  more  and  more  to  a  side,  annually  referred  to  as  fruniliar  to 
region  of  unilonn  temperature,  but  of  a  every  one,  can  be  little  understood  now  in 
temperature  much  below  the  former,  a  country  where  there  is  ordinarily  no 
The  tops  of  very  high  mountains  are  provision  for  warming  the  bouses,  and  no 
well  known  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  occasion  for  artificial  neat  as  a  means  of 
snow,  even  in  the  tropical  climates.  The  comfort  The  ancient  custom  of  sus- 
same,  or  rather  a  still  greater  degree  of  pending  warlike  operations  during  the 
cold,  is  found  to  prevail  at  the  same  season  of  winter,  even  in  the  more  south- 
height,  when  we  make  the  ascent  bv  em  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  little  known 
means  of  a  balloon.  The  tops  of  high  in  campaigns  of  recent  date  ;  not  because 
mountains  are  cold,  therefore,  because  the  soldier  of  our  times  is  inured  to  great- 
they  are  in  a  cold  region,  and  coustantly  cr  hardships,  but  because  there  is  litde  or 
swept  by  currents  of  cold  air.  But  what  no  suflering  from  this  cause.  In  the 
makes  the  air  cold  at  this  height  ?  It  is  northern  parts  of  our  own  country,  abo, 
comparatively  cold,  partly  because  it  is  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has  produced 
removed  &r  from  the  surface  of  the  eortli,  a  sensible  inclioration.  When  New  Enr- 
where  the  heat  is  developed,  but  princi-  Umd  was  first  settle^],  the  winter  set  m 
fwlly  because  it  is  rarefiecf,  and  the  heat  it  regularly  at  a  particular  time,  continued 
contains  is  diffused  over  u  larger  space,  atraut  three  months  without  interruption. 
Take  a  portion  of  air  near  the  surface  of  and  broke  up  regularly,  in  the  manner  it 
the  earth,  and  at  the  temperature  of  TJP  now  does  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and 
of  Fahrenheit,  for  instance,  and  remove  it  Russia.  The  quantity  of  snow  is  evi- 
to  the  height  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  dently  diminished,  the  cold  season  bmore 
and  it  will  expand,  on  account  of  the  di-  fluctuating,  anil  the  transition  from  au- 
rninished  pressure,  to  double  tlie  bulk,  and  tumn  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to  spring, 
the  temperature  will  be  reduced  about  less  sudden  and  complete.  The  period 
50^.  It  will  accordingly  be  below  the  of  sleif^hing  is  so  much  reduced  and  so 
freezing  point  of  water.  This  height  va-  precarious  as  to  be  of  little  impoitance 
ries  in  different  latitudes  and  at  ditferent  compared  with  what  it  was.  Tne  Hud- 
seasons.  It  increases  as  we  approach  son  is  now  open  about  a  month  later  than 
the  equator,  and  diminishes  as  we  go  it  used  to  be.  We  arc  not,  however,  to 
towards  the  poles.  It  is  higher  aim,  at  conclude  that  so  great  a  melioration  has 
any  given  place,  in  summer  than  in  win-  taken  place  as  might  at  first  be  inferred 
icr.  It  is,  moreover,  higher  when  the  from  this  fiict  The  change,  whatever  it 
Bur&ce  of  the  ground  below  is  elevated  be,  seems  to  belong  to  the  autumn  and 
like  the  table  land  of  Mexica  At  a  mean  early  part  of  winter.    The  spring,  wears 
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inriiiifwl  to  bdiercy  is  even  more  cold  and  tliat  the  kc  has  accumulated  to  a  much 

bidcwaid  than  it  used  to  be.    The  sup-  greater  degree  and  extended  much  farther 

pond  Diitigttion  of  winter  lins  usually  aliout  the  south  pole  than  about  the  north. 

MD  Mcribcd  to  the  exturpation  of  ibrests,  Commodore  Byron,  who  was  on  the  coast 

and   the   comequent   exposure  of   the  of  Patagonia  Dec  15,  answering  to  the 

paaad  id  the  more  dufect  and  full  influ-  middle  of  June  with  us,  coinpares  the 

cnee  of  the  eolar  rays;  and  there  c^i  lie  climate  to  that  of  tlie  middle  ofwinterin 

fink  doubt  that  a  cotmoy  docs  actually  England.    Sir  Joscpii  Banks  landed  at 

become  ^ranner  by  being  cleared  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  lat.  50°,  Jan.  17,  about 

addvated.    The  fitvofable  change  ox^ic-  the  middle  of  summer  in  that  hemisphere; 

riflneed  m  the  New  England  and  tlie  Mid-  and  he  relates  that  two  of  bis  attendants 

die  SialBe  may,  it  is  thought,  be  referred  died  in  one  night  ih)m  the  cold,  and  the 

»  diie   dfciunfltance.     But    the   alter-  whole  pany  was  in  great  danger  of  peiv 

adon  that   is   observed   in    die   similar  ishiiig.    This  was  in  a  lower  latitude  by 

Hi'*****^  of  Europe  can  hanll^  lie  ac-  nearly  2°  than  that  of  London.    Captam 

eouHed  flnr  in  this  way.     It  is  doubt-  Cook,  in  his  voyage  towards  the  soudi 

fid    whether   Italy    is   mon?   cle^u-  of  pole,  expressed  his  surprise  that  an  island 

voodsi  or  better  cultivated,  now  thau  it  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues 

WW  ID  the  Aoffustan  age.     No  part  of  the  in  ctrcumiercnce,  between  the  latitudes 

woridt  h  is  befioved,  lias  l)cen  cultivated  of  54°  and  55°,  and  situated  like  the 

kfer  or  better  than  some  parts  of  Chi-  northern  parts  of  Ireland,  should,  in  the 

n;  and  yet  that  country  is  exnoM^l  to  a  very  height  of  summer,  be  covered  many 

dnree  oil  cold  much  greater  tlian  is  rtx-  fathoms  deep  with  fiozen  snow.     The 

panencetl  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  study  of  the  stars  has  made  us  acquainted 

of  Europe.    The  science  of  a«nrouomy  with  another  fact  connected  with  the  vap 

oa  acquainted  witli  phenomena  riable  tcrnpemturc  of  winter.    The  ob- 


ihtt  have  a  bearing  upon  this  subject  lique  position  of  the  earth's  axis  with  re- 

Tbe  fignre  of  the  oirth^  orbit  round  the  speot  to  the  path  round  the  sud,  or  what  is 

■m  ia  aueh  that  we  are  sometimoH  nearer  technically  called  tlie  obliquity  of  the  ed^ 

ID  thb  great  source  of  heat  by  ;),000,000  tic,  is  the  well  known  cause  of  die  sea- 

of  mUei^  or  one  thirtieth  of  tlie  whole  dis-  sons.     Now  this  vcr}'  obliquity,  which 

mee,  than  at  others.    Now  it  so  liapi>ens  makes  the  dif!erence  as  to  temperature  be- 

ihttwe  have  been  drawing  nearer  and  tween  si.'mmer  and  winter,  has  been  grow- 

anrar  lo  the  sun,  eyerv  winter,  for  sev-  ing  less  and  less  for  the  last  2000  years,  and 

oal  dioaaand  yean.    We  now  actually  hasactuailydiminishedabout  one  eightieth 

naeh  the  point  of  nearest  approach  about  part,  and  must  have  been  attended  mih  a 

the  fint  Of  January,  and  depart  farthest  corresponding  reduction  of  the  extremee 

fiNMB  the  sun  about  the  firet  of  July,  of  heat  and  cold.    It  still  remains  for  us 

Whatorer  benefit,  therefore,  is  derived  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  the  ex- 

f^gn  a  dtnunution  c^f  the  sun's  distance,  tremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  U.  States 

goea  Id  diminiah  the  severity  of  winter ;  are  so  much  more  intense  than  they  are 

and  due  cauae  has  been  operating  for  a  in  Europe  under  the  same  parallela.  llie 

km  wnodf  and  with  a  power  gradually  thermometer,  in  New  England,  &lla  to 

bat  ifowlj  increasing.    It  has,  at  lenph,  zero  about  as  often  as  it  falls  to  the  freez- 

—-^ — ^  H  In  maxiniura,  and  is  beginning  ing  point  in  the  same  kititude  on  the  other 

In  a  little  more  tmn  ten  side  of  the  Atlantic    The  extreme  heat 


^ ,  diiastate  of  things  will  be  of  summer  also  is  mater  b^  8°  or  10^. 

and  the  earth  will  bo  at  the  This  remarkable  dinerence  in  the  two 

cmiBit  dlManoe  firom  the  sun  in  tlie  mid-  countries,  as  to  climate,  evkkntly  ariaes 

dli  of  winter,  and  at  the  least  distance  in  from  their  being  situated  on  diflerent  sides 

dM  T******^  of  summer.    We  are  s|)eak-  of  tlie  ocean,  taken  in  coimexion  with 

m§g  it  wii  be  obaerved,  with  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.    Wilh 

the  JMVdiani  heminhere  of  tlio  eardi.  us,  a  west  wind  is  aland  wind,  and  codbb- 

Tha  wrH'*^***  alluaed  to,  to  take  place  quendy  a 'cold  wind  in  winter  and  a  warm 

aftv  d^  ^V^  ^  ^'^  thousand  years,  is  wind  in  summer.    The  reverse  happens 

■kiwady^*™'*^  ^*>^  regard  to  die  south-  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atmntic. 

en  po^iona  of  our  globe,  ffince  their  winter  There,  the  same  westerly  current  of  air, 

happenaat  die  time  of  our  summer,  llow  coming  finom  the  water,  is  a  miM  wind  in 

^rtta  enendfo  cold  idiich  is  known  to  winter,  and  a  cool,  refreshing  breeae  in 

jmeail  aboot  eape  Honi  and  other  hi^  summer.    The  ocean  is  not  pubiect  to  ao 

aoHtham  V^**"***  mi^  be  imputed  to  this,  great  extremes  of  heat  and  eold  aa  die 

we  ^ranot  aUe  to  aav.  There  is  no  doubt  same  extent  of  eontinant     When  dw 
VOL.  zii.                i6 
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suu'b  rays  fidl  upon  the  solid  land,  they  the  holy  sepulchre  against  the  Saracens, 
penetrate  to  only  a  small  depth,  and  the  The  knights  took  the  vows  of  cbaaatj»of 
neat  is  much  more  accumulated  at  the  obedience,  and  of  poverty,  like  regular 
surface.    So,  also,  during  our  long,  cold  canons,  and  lived  at  first  on  the  cboritj 
nights,  this  thin  stratum  of  heated  earth  of  the  Christian  lords  in  Palestine.    King 
is  more  rapidly  cooled  down  than  the  im-  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  gave  them  an 
mense  mass  of  the  ocean  through  which  abode  in  this  city,  on  the  east  of  the  sue 
the  heat  is  diffused  to  a  fiur  greater  depth,  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  hence  they  receiv- 
At  a  sufficient  distance  from  land,  tlie  ed  the  name  of  Ttmplars.    Pope  Hooo- 
temperature  of  the  sea,  in  the  temi)erate  rius  II  confirmed  the  order,  in  1127,  at 
latitudes,  is  seldom  below  45^  or  above  70°;  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  imposed  on 
that  is,  the  ocean  is  exposed  to  an  annual  them  niles  drawn  from  those  of  the  Hene- 
change  of  only  25P  or  bOP,  while  the  con*  dictinc  monks,  to  which  were  added  tliv 
tinent,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  subject  to  a  precepts  of  St.  Bernard   de    Clairvaux, 
variation  of  100^  or  more.    We  are  con-  who  warmly  recommcndwl  thin  order, 
firmed  in  the  cause  here  assigned  for  the  The    fame    of  their  exploits    procured 
excessive  severity  of  our  climate,  by  find-  them  not  only  numerous  membcm,  but 
ing  that  tlie  parts  of  China,  situated  like  also  rich  donations  in  houses.  lauds  and 
the  Atlantic  states,  have  a  similar  climare;  money.     The  different  clasM^    of  this 
and  that  the  western  coast  of  this  conti-  order  were,  knights,  sau'u^  and  servi- 
nent,  without  the  benefit  of  much  cultiva-  tors,  to  which  were  added,  in  1172,  sonur 
tion,  enjoys  the  same  mild  temperature  spiritual    members,    who    officiated    as 
that  belongs  to  places  similarly  situated  in  priests,  chaplains,  and  clerks.    All  wore 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.    The  prin-  a  budge  of  the  order — a  girdle  of  liuen 
cinal  causes  of  the  unfavorable  character  thread,  to  denote  their  vows  of  chastity  ; 
or  our  climate  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  the  clerical  members  ha<i  white,  the  84*r- 
permanent  nature ;   and,   although  it  is  vitors  gray  or  black  gowns ;  the  knight;* 
somewhat  meliorated,  and  may,  in  time  wore,  besides  their  armor,  simple  vfli'ite 
to  come,  be  still  more  so,  yet  we  are  cloaks,  adorned   with  octangular  blood- 
probably  never  destined  to  enjoy,  in  New  red  crosses,  to  si^rnify  that  they  were  to 
Enj^land,  the  fine  seasons  and  delicious  shed  their  blood  in   the  service  of  tlic 
fruits  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  church.    From  tht;  class  of  the  knigtits, 
Europe. — For  more  information  on  the  who  wer<»  r-'Miirtd  to  be  of  approved  no- 
natural  history  of  the  weather,  sec  the  biii(v,an(l  who  wen^  the  actual  lonls  of* 
American  Almanac  for  18^  from  wliich  tlie  possessions  of  tlie  ortler,  the  officers 
this  article  is  taken.  were  chosen  bv  the  ass(»inbled  chapters, 

Tempesta,   or  Cavalier  Tempesta,  viz.  marshals  and  lianiierets,  as  headers  iu 

the  surname  of  Peter  Molyn  (called  also  war ;  drapiem,  as  inspectors  over  their 

Petros  Mnlier  or  de  Mulieribus),  a  cele-  wanlrobe ;  priors,  as  su[)eriors  of  sinj^l*' 

braled  Dutch  |)ainter  of  marine  pieces,  was  precoptories    or    priories;   al)l)ots,  i'^nw- 

born  ut  Harlem,  in  1G37,  and  acquired  great  manders,  antl  grand  priors,  as  nilers  o\«  r 

celebrity  at  Rome.     His  delineations  of  provinces  (similar  to  tlie  pntviiioiakt  of' 

storms  at  sea  are  forcible  and  true,  and  the    monastic    onlor) ;    and     the    gmnd 

have  been  much  inon*  adinirt^  than  his  master,  as  chief  of  the  whole  order.    The 

landscai)es.     Little  is  known  of  the  cir-  latter  had  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  con- 

cumstances  of  his  life.    He  died  in  prison  sidered  himself  equal  to  the  soven-ipis 

at  Milan,  in  1701,  where  he  was  confined  of   Euro|H* ;    since    the  ortler,  like  the 

on  suspicion  of  having    murdore!    Ms  Jesuits  in  later  limes,  by  virtue  of  \\w 

wife.     He  must  not  be  confounded  with  papal  charters,  acknowh'dged  the   \to\w 

Antonio  Tempesta,  a  Florentine  pmnter  alone  as  its  protector,  being  inde|)end«'nt 

and  engraver,  bom   1556,  and  died  1().3(),  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular  ju- 

whose  best  productions  are  liattle-pieces  risdiction,  and  free  even  from  the  ertects 

and  hunts.  of  interdicts,  goveniing  itself,  and  adm'm- 

Templars  ;  a  celebrated  order  of  istering  its  estates  according  to  its  own 
knights,  which,  like  the  onler  of  8t.  John  pleasure,  the  occu[)anLs  and  vassals  of* 
and  the  Teutonic  order,  had  its  origin  in  which  had  to  pay  them  tithes.  Uniting? 
the  cni8a<les.  Hugh  de  Pajens,  Gixlfrey  the  privileges  of  a  religious  order  with 
de  St.  Uldemar,  and  seven  other  knifrhts,  creat  military  power,  and  always  pre- 
established  it  in  1119,  for  the  protection  {tared  for  service  by  sea  and  land,' it  coukl 
of  the  pilgrims  on  tlie  roads  in  Pal-  use  its  possctvinns  to  more  athiintage  than 
estine.  Subsequentlv,  its  object  became  other  corporations,  and  also  make  coo- 
the  defence  of  the  Cfhristian  &ith,  and  of  queata  on  its  own  account ;  in  addition  to 
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which  it  received  rich  donations  and  be-    po|}e  Boniface  VIII,  the  order  took  part 
quelB  finn  the«  superstition  of  tlm  age.    amiinst  the  kiuff.    In  consequence  of  this, 

of    Clenient  V,  Philip^s  friend,  under  the  pre- 


Tbe  principal  pan  of  the  possessions 

die  Older  were  in  France:  most  of  the  text  of  consultations  for  a  new  crusade, 

knightt  were  alap  French,  and  the  grand  anrl  for  a  union  of  the  knights  Templars 

iDHier  was  luniaUy  of  that  nation.    In  with  the  knights  of  St  John,  summoned, 

1344,  die  order  yoeseased  UOOO  considera-  in  13(K),  the  grand  master  Molay,  with 

hlfl    baiJiwickB,   commanderies,    priories  sixty  knights,  to  France.    Aflcr  their  ar- 

apd  preceploriee,  inde|)endcnt  of  the  ju-  rivul,  these   and  all  tlie  other   knights 


body  and  soul,  and  their  entrance  into  it  his  court  into  the  temple  (the  residence 
aeverad  all  their  other  ties.    No  one  had  of  tlio  grand  master  in  Paris),  and  order- 
ony  private  property.  The  order  support-  ed  the  triid  oi*  the  knights  to  bo  corn- 
ed alL     The  arrogance  objected  to  them  nienced  without  delay,  by  his  confessor, 
by  biflhopa  and  princes  is  easily  account-  William  of  Paris,  inquisitor,  and  arch- 
ed for  Inr  their  power  and  wealth,  as  is  bishop  of  Sens.    He  endeavored  to  justi- 
abo  die  iu^ninr  in  which  they  eventually  fy  this  ari)iirary  procedure  by  the  horri- 
indulsed.      llie    crusaders    complained  blc   crimes  and  heresies  of  which   the 
tbut  Uie  order  allowed  its  worldly  iuter-  order  had  been  accused.    Historical  rec- 
eMB  to  prevent  it  from  affording  a  cordial  ords  represent  the  accusers  as  some  ex- 
BUpporC  to  the  holy  wars ;  and  the  em|)e-  |)ollcd  Templnrs,  who  calumniated  the  or- 
rar  Frede^c  II  accused  them  of  treason,  der  at  the  instigation  of  its  enemies.  The 
of  favoring  the  Saracens,  and  of  friendly  charge  of  apostasy  from   the   Catholic 
eonnezions  vrith  these  enemies  of  Chris-  faith  could  not  lye  substantiated.     The 
lianity.    Thoug[h  accounts  differ  on  this  other  allegations,  such  as  that  they  wor- 
pointy  h  18  ceitam  that,  during  the  gradu-  shipped  the  devil,  pmctised  sorcery, adored 
■I  decline  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  an  idol  chilled  Baphomet,  contenmed  the 
Jenisalem,  the  Templars  endeavored  to  sacrament,  neglected  confession,  and  prac- 
aecuie  their  own  posBeasions  in  that  coun-  tised  unnatural  vices,  were,  according  to 
Uj  by  means  of  treaties  with  the  Sara-  the  general  opinion  of  historians  down  to 
ceuL    NeverthelesBy  they  were  obliged,  the  j^resent  day,  malicious  misreprcsenta- 
ia  1991,  with  the  last  defenders  of  that  tions  or  absurd  calunmies.    A  gold  box 
kingdom,  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  entire-  of  relics,  which  the  Templars  used  to  kiss, 
ly ;  and  tfaey  tranaferred  their  chief  seat,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  CathoUcs,  wa& 
which  had  been    in    Jerusalem,  to  the  what  gave  origin  to  the  story  of  tlie  Bapho- 
iriand  of  Cyprus.    There  the  grand  mas-  met ;  and  because,  in  an  age  previous 
lar  resided,  with  a  select  body  of  officers,  to  the  general  reception  of  uie  doctrine 
km^^iii   and    brethren,    who    exercised  oftransulwtantiation,  they  practised  the  an- 
tbemaalvee  in  warfare  by  sea  against  the  cient    manner  of  celebrating   the  mass 
SamcenBi     James  Bernard   ]m>lay,    of  (viz.  without  the  elevation  of  the  host),  this 
Biugimdy,  the  last  successor  of  tlie  first  was  called  contempt  of  the  sacrament : 
grand  maater,  Hugh,  endeavored  in  vain  their  confessing  exclusively  to  their  own 
to  refbrro  the  degenerate  spirit   of  the  clerical  memljers  was  tlie  ground  of  the 
offder.    Most  of  the  knights  cared  more  charge,  that  they  received  a&olution  from 
for  their  woridly  possessions  than  for  the  their  temporal  superiors ;  and  the  friend- 
holy   aepulchre.      The    aspirations    of  ship  by  which  they  were  united,  gave 
many  oftliem  for  political  influence,  par-  rise  to  the  imputation  of  unnatural  prac- 
dcularly  in  France ;  the  mvstery  which  ticcs.    In  those  times  of  general  persecu- 
hung  over  the  internal  administration  of  tion  against  heretics,  every  one,  whose 
the  Older,  and  which  linked  together  the  ruin  was  resolved  upon,  and  who  could 
itiifMto^^  •  but  especiallv  its    power  and  not  be  attacked  in  any  other  way,  w&s 
weaUv--drew  upon  it  tlie  suspicions  and  accused  of  heresy.    Accordingly,  Philip 
die  jaalouay  of  princes.    Rumors  were  being  determined,  before  any  mquisition 
Bpread  leapecting  ambitious  plans  for  tlie  had  taken  place,  to  destroy  the  order,  for 
orertluDW  of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  whose  wealtli  he  thirsted,  the  inquisitors 
and  lor  the  estahlislmient  of  a  republic  employed,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to 
of  the  ndlnlity ;  also  respecting  opinions  him,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  Domim- 
at  Tarianoe  with  the  Catholic  faith  being  cans,  enemies  of  the   order,  used  this 
fbatered  In  the  boaom  of  the  order.    In  means  to  excite  the  public  opinion  ajg^ainal 
die  quarrda  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  them.    By  means  of  the  moat  homd  tor- 
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turei^  confeasioDB  of  crimes  which  had  (lowed  with  the  estates  of  the  Templan. 
never  been  committed  were  extorted  In  other  countries,  the  knights  of  8t. 
fimn  the  prisoners.  Overcome  by  long  John  acquired  the  rich  inheritance  of 
c^pthrhy  and  torment,  man^  Templars  their  rivals.  The  Templars  maintained 
conftned  whatever  their  inquisitors  wish-  thcnisclvct;  longest  in  Germany,  where 
ed,  since  a  persevering  denial  of  the  they  were  treated  with  justice  and  mild- 
crimes  with  which  they  were  charged  netis.  At  Storiitz,  some  were  found  as 
was  puniaAied  with  death.  Clement  V  at  late  as  1819.  The  memben  who  were 
first  opposed  this  arbitrary  treatment  of  discharged  from  their  vows,  entered  the 
an  order  which  was  amenable  only  to  the  order  of  St.  John.  The  original  docu- 
chiurh  ;  but  Philip  soon  prevailed  on  ments  of  the  prr»ceds  against  the  Temphus 
him  to  join  in  its  suppression.    Two  car-  in  France,  published  in  1792  by  Molden- 


tbe  provinces,  in  order  to  impart  a  more  des  Orients,  Mystcrium  BaphomeH  rtvda- 
legal  appearance  to  the  procedure,  turn,  Ims  lately  revived  the  accusation  of 
l^ough  little  was,  in  fact,  proved  against  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  unnatural  vices, 
the  Templars,  the  archbishop  of  Sens  agnini<t  the  knights  Templars,  represent- 
dared,  in  1310,  to  bum  alive  fifly-four  ing  them  us  Gnostics  and  Ophites ;  but 
knip;htB,  who  had  denied  every  crime  of  RaMiouard  (Jourtial  des  SavanSy  Marcl:, 
which  thev  were  accused.  In  other  dio-  18 f 9)  baa  shown  how  unfounded  is  t'.is 
ceses  of  France,  these  victims  of  tyranny  accusation,  and  has  proved  that  by  Baph- 
and  avarice  were  treated  in  a  similar  way.  omet  (q.  v.)  nothing  but  Mobammecl  is 
The  other  princes  of  Europe  were  also  to  be  understood.  Compare  also  Ray- 
exhorted  by  the  pope  to  persecute  the  nouard's  Monum.  histor.  rdaiifs  h  ia  Con- 
Templars.  Charles  of  Sicilv  and  Pro-  demnation  des  Chevaliers  du  TVmpfe 
venceimitated  the  example  of  Philip,  and  (Paris,  1813).  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has 
shared  the  booty  with  the  pope.  In  Eng-  proved  likewise  (Magaz.  encydim^  1806, 
land,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  volume  vi.),  that  Baphomet  si^pimes  noth- 
the  IVinpburs  were  arrested,  hut  almost  ing  but  Mohammed.  According  to  Wilh. 
uniVemliy  abquitted.  The  inquisitions  FeM.  Wilcke's  Gesehichte  ift»  Tas^- 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Mentz  (1310)  also  re-  hermordens  aus  den  QueUen — Histonr  of 
stilted  in  the  iustificatien  of  the  order,  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  drawn  mm 
Nevertheless,  the  pope,  at  the  council  of  the  Sources  (Leipsic,  1^26,  seq.,  2  vols.) — 
Vienne,  in  Dauphmy,  solemnly  abolished  the  spirit  of  the  onlcr  had  degeneratetl 
the  order  bv  a  bull  of  March  2,  1312,  not  into  a  Mohanimodon  Gnosticism,  which 
in  the  legal  way,  but  by  papal  authority  led  to  its  ruin.  Wilcke  asserts  the  guih 
{fer  provisianis  potius^  quam  condemna-  of  the  order.  It  continued  in  Portugal 
tumis  viam).  The  members  of  the  order,  under  the  name  of  tlie  order  of  Chnsl. 
according  to  this  bull,  were  to  l)e  punish-  In  Paris  arose  the  society  of  the  New 
ed  with  mildness,  when  they  confessed  Templars.  Bishop  Miiuter  has  published 
the  crimes  imputed  to  them ;  but  those  the  statutes  of  the  order  from  a  nianu- 
who  persevered  in  denying  them  wore  to  script  in  old  French, 
bo  condemned  to  death.  Among  the  Temple  (I^tin,  templum),  in  orchiter- 
latter  were  the  grand  master  Molay,  and  ture ;  an  oditire  destined  for  tlie  |K*rfonu- 
Guido,  the  grand  prior  of  Normandy,  ance  of  public  worsliip.  Various  cty- 
who  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  March  13,  mologies  have  In^en  puggestod  for  the 
1314,  after  they  had  cited,  according  to  Latin  wonl  templum,  ii^ome  derive  it 
tradition,  Philip  and  Clement  to  a}>pear  from  the  Greek  rf/itvo$,  the  meaning  of 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  within  which  was  a  sacred  enclosure  or  temple 
a  year.  The  poi)e,  in  fact,  died  April  19  (from  rtfiyw^  1  cut  off,  or  se|>arate),a  temple 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  king  Novem-  lieing  a  place  abstracted  and  set  apart  from 
ber  29.  The  estates  of  the  onler  were  other  usi^ ;  others  from  the  old  I^tui 
conferred,  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  upon  verb  tcmphri  (to  contemplate).  TThe  an- 
the  knights  of  St  John,  and  its  treasures  cient  augun*  undouhtcMlIy  applieil  the 
in  money  and  precious  stones  were  as-  name  tempfa  to  those  |>arts  of  the  heavens 
signed  for  a  new  crusade.  But  in  France,  which  were  marked  out  for  olisen-ation 
the  greatest  |>art  fell  to  the  crown,  and  of  the  flights  of  hinls.  Temples  were, 
the  pope  kept  considerable  sums  for  him-  originally,  all  oj)eii ;  and  hence,  indinvl, 
fifi^f.  In  Sfjain  and  Portugal,  some  new  most  likely,  came  their  name.  These 
n\i1iiklky  orders  were  founded,  and  en-  structures  are  among  the  most  ancient 
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monnuMiitB.  Hmv  were  the  fint  built,  and  respecting  the  af&irs  of  the  entire  nation, 

the  mofltnotieeabw  of  public  edifices.   As  Tlie  most  ancient  Grecian  temples  were 

■oon  M  a  nation  bad  acquired  any  degree  not  of  great  extent ;  some  of  them  were 

of  ciTJIiMtfiofi,  they  consecrated  particular  very  small    The  ceUa  was  barely  large 

riB  to  the  worship  of  their  deities.    In  enough  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  pre- 

cwiieit  instances,  thev  contented  them-  siding  deity  of  the  temple,  and,  occaaon- 

sehres  with  erectii^  altars  of  earth  ur  ally,  on  altar  in  addition.    Even  in  suc- 

aahes  in  the  open  au*,  and  sonietinics  re-  rccdiiig  ages,  this  olwervation  holds  good 

sorted,  fiw  the  purposes  of  worship,  to  the  in  a  great  dcgrc^e.    Their  object,  in  feet, 

depths  of  solitary  woods.    At  longili  they  did  not  render  extent  necessary ;  since  the 

•equirad  the  practice  of  building  (*ellH  or  priests  alone  entered  the  ceUa^  and  the 

efa^ieb,  whhm  tlie  enclosure   of  which  people    assenihled    without    the    walls, 

th^plaeed  the  images  of  their  divinities,  KxceptiouA,  indee<],  were  made,  in  the 

and  enembled  to  oner  up  their  biipnliea-  examples  of  those  dedicated  to  the  tute- 

tiooaytfaankagivingBandsacrifiefv.    These  Iar>' divinities  of  towns,  of  those  of  the 

were  chiefly  formed  like  iheirown  dwell-  supreme  godp,  and  of  those  appropriateil 

mgB,    The  Trugiodites  adored  t}i<  ir  godK  to  the  roiiunoii  use  of  various  communi- 

in  grottoes;  the  people  who  lived  in  rnli-  ties.    This  inereoi^ed  extent  was  chiefly 

ins  erected  temples  Uke  cabins  in  sliupe.  dis])layed  in  the  ]>orticoes  surrounding  the 

CkoMiis  Alexandrinus  and  Eusi^hiuH  re-  cello,    Aec*ording  to  Vitruvius,  the  ntua- 

ferthe  origin  of  temples  to  M'pulchres;  tionsoftlie  temples  were  regulated  chiefly 

and  this  notion  has  lieen  latterly  illus-  by  tht!  nature  and  characteristics  of  tlie 

iralBd  and  confirmed,  from  a  variety  of  various  divinities,    llius  the  temples  of 

tminioniea,  by  Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  Treatise  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva,  who  were 

on  the  Worahip  of  Human  Spirits,  p. '^3,  considered,  by  the  inhabitants  of  many 

he,    HerodocuB  and  Strabo  contend  that  cities,  as  their  protecting  deities,  were 

the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  erected  erected  on  spots  sufficiently  elevated  to 

to  the  gods ;  and  tlie  one  first  enable  them  to  overlook  the  whole  town, 

in  Greece  is  attributed,  by  A|k>1-  or,  at  least,  the  principal  part  of  it    Mi- 

,  to  Deucalion.   {Argonaut.  \\h,  iii.)  neno,  the  tuteloiy  deity  of  Athens,  had 

The  temple  of  Castor  was  built  uixai  the  her  seat  on  the  Acropolis,  (q.  v.)  The 
lonib  of  that  hero.  At  the  time  when  temples  of  Mercury  were,  brdinarily,  in 
the  Greeks  auroassed  all  other  i>eople  in  the  fonini.  Those  of  ApoUo  and  Bac- 
die  aits  introauced  among  rhem  from  chus  were  lieside  the  theatres.  The  tem- 
PhnDiciOt  Syria  and  Egypt,  tliey  devoted  pie  of  Hercules  was  commonly  near  the 
nmeh  tinoe,  care  and  exiieiise  to  the  build-  gymnasium,  the  amphitheatre,  or  circus. 
iag  of  temples.  No  country  has  sur-  Those  of  Mars,  of  Venus  and  of  Vulcan 
pMMed,  or  perliape  equalle<i  them,  in  this  were  generally  without  the  walls  of  the 
■eipect :  toe  Romans  alone  successfullv  city,  but  near  the  gates.  The  temples  of 
imUed  them,  and  they  took  the  (rreek  Esculapius  were  unifomdy  in  the  neigh- 
ometnres  for  models.  In  every  city  of  borhood  of  the  towns,  on  some  elevated 
Greeee,  as  well  as  in  its  environs,  and  in  and  desirable  spot,  where  the  pure  air 
the  open  countiy,  was  a  considerable  might  be  inhaled  by  the  invalids  who 
miniber  of  sacred  temples.  The  ruins  of  came  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  god  of 
lUs  description,  now  existing,  greatly  ex-  health.  In  the  cides,  the  houses  of  the 
ceed  those  of  any  other  kind  of  build  in  *:,  inhabitants  clustered  round  the  temples. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  l)est  materials  The  fbnn  most  generally  given  to  tcm- 
sad  the  utmost  attention  were  unifonnly  pies  was  that  of  a  long  square;  some- 
employed  upon  the  Grecian  and  Komaii  times,  however,  they  were  circular. 
temples,  llie  particular  divinity  who  Those  of  the  former  shape  commonly 
held  to  preside  in  chief  over  each  had  a  depth  or  length  double  their 
al  town,  had  always  die  most  elegant  breadth,  and  their  rfUce  had  ordinarily,  at 
eosdy  temple  therein  es|)ecially  dedi-  the  exterior,  ])orticoe8  which  sometimes 
~  to  him  or  her.  The  temples  con-  adorned  only  the  facade  of  the  anterior, 
1  in  the  provinces  chiefly  apper-  sometimes  that  also  of  the  posterior,  and 
to  the  gods  of  the  country,  or  to  was  occasionally  carried  round  all  four 
Dommon  to  the  several  coinmuni-  sides.  Over  the  entablature  of  the  col- 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  umns,  at  both  the  fronts,  was  a  pediment 
,  the  people  held,  at  fixed  seasons.  The  principal  fa<^ades  of  the  temples  were 
ies  for  tne  purpose  of  sacrificing  always  ornamented  with  an  even  number 
the  gods ;  they  also  celebrated  their  of  columns,  while  the  sides  had  ^ener- 
'^'^  on  the  same  qfMit,  and  deliberated  ally  an  uneven  number.    The  circular 
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fMrm  was  by  no  means  common.  Those  before  the  entrance.  These  were  some- 
temples  were  generally  covered  with  times  prcce<led  by  alleys  of  sphinxes,  or 
a  cupola,  the  height  of  which  about  of  lionts  of  bnmcnse  size.  Near  the  g^tes 
equalfed  the  semi-oiameter  of  the  entire  two  masses  of  a  pyramidal  form  were 
eoifioe.  Tlie  most  celebrated  instonce  of  erected :  these  were  oilcn  covered  with 
the  circular  temple  is  tlie  pantheon  of  hieroglyphic  bassi-rUievi,  A  corbeli 
Rome.  It  has  some  peculiarities  not  scooped  out  in  tlie  sha{ie  of  a  gorge,  was 
common  to  its  class.  (See  Pcmikton*)  the  only  substitute  for  the  entablature, 
Several  of  the  very  ancient  Etruscan  whether  to  the  gute  itself,  or  to  the  two 
temples  have  an  oblong  shape,  or  one  ap-  lofVy  masses  adjoining.  No  pediment  or 
proaching  to  a  perfect  square.  In  several  shape  of  roof  mterfered  witn  the  hofi- 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  this  character  zontal  line  of  the  platform  i^ve,  with 
were  stair-cases,  bv  means  of  which  peo-  which  the  temples  were  covered,  and  on 
pie  mounted  to  the  rooC  These  were  which  it  is  probable  that  the  priests  passed 
constructed  within  the  walls,  by  the  side  the  nights  m  makinjg  astronomical  obser- 
of  the  entrance  fronting  the  edUiy  and,  vations.  fSee  Arckdtcturt^  vol.  i,  p.  330; 
that  they  might  occupy  less  space,  were  also  Denderahy  Hieroglyphics^  EUJffhanimt, 
made  winding.  The  Egyptian  temples  and  Tltebes.)  The  Indian  temples,  or 
had  a  species  of  openings  or  windows,  pagodas,  are  sometimes  of  immense  size. 
The  stame  of  the  divinity  to  whom  the  (See  Pagoda,  Elora,  and  StdstUe ;  also 
structure  was  dedicated  was,  as  may  be  the  article  Archiitcturt,  For  Christian 
supposed,  the  most  venerated  object  of  temples  and  churches,  see  JhrehiUcturt^ 
the  temple,  and  the  most  prominent  oma-  CaAedral,  and  Masonry.)  The  first  He- 
ment  of^the  cetta.  It  was,  in  almost  ev-  brew  temple  was  built  bv  Solomon  oo 
ery  instance,  executed  by  a  distinguished  mount  Moriah,  in  Jerusalem,  with  the 
arti8t,even  when  destined  only  for  a  small  help  of  a  Phcenician  arcnitect  It  was 
buildiiig.  In  the  earliest  instances,  these  an  oblong  stone  building,  sixnr  cubits  in 
statues  were  of  ferroeotfo,  and  were  com-  length,  twenty  in  width,  and  thurty  in 
monly  painted  red ;  otheis  were  of  wood,  height  On  three  sides  were  corridors, 
In  succeeding  times,  as  the  fine  arts  ad-  rising  above  each  other  to  die  height  of 
vaacedf  iron  and  bronze  were  occasion-  three  stories,  and  containing  rooms,  in 
ally  substituted,  but  still  more  frequently  which  were  preserved  the  holy  utensils 
mmle,  (See  Sctdpture^  and  Statue.)  The  and  treasures.  The  fourth  or  front  side 
primitive  bronze  statues  were  not  cast  in  was  open,  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
one  single  jet,  but  in  separate  pieces,  af-  portico,  ten  cubits  in  width,  supported  by 
terwards  joined  toother.  Besides  the  two  brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz  (sta- 
statue  of  the  presiding  deity,  there  were  bility  and  strength).  The  interior  wa5i 
generally  others,  either  in  the  cella  or  pro-  divided  into  the  mo<$t  holy  place,  or  ora- 
noot,  or  both,  some  of  which  had  a  spe-  cle,  twenty  cubits  long,  which  contained 
cial  relation  to  the  principal  figure,  whilHt  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  was  se})a- 
othere  served  merely  for  ornament  The  rated,  by  a  curtain  or  veil,  from  the  sane- 
altar,  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  tuary,  or  holy  ])lnre,  in  which  were  the 
was  placed  before  the  statue  of  the  di-  golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  the  show- 
vinity,  a  little  less  elevated  than  it,  and  bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  TTie  walb 
turned  towards  the  east  (See  Jlltar.)  of  lM)th  apartments,  and  the  roof  and  ceil- 
Sometimes  single  cells  contained  altars  ing  of  the  most  holy  place,  were  overiaid 
raised  to  sundry  deities.  To  tlie  sschmI  with  wood  work,  slulfully  car\'ed.  None 
arohitecture  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibited  but  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter 
m  their  various  temples,  we  are  indebted  the  latter,  and  only  the  priests,  devoted 
for  the  purest  and  best  canons  of  archi-  to  the  temple  senice,  the  former.  The 
tecture  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  tcni})le  was  surrounded  by  an  inner 
The  E^gyptian  temples  were  remarkable  court,  which  contained  the  altar  of  bumt- 
for  the  number  and  disposition  of  tlie  offering,  the  brazen  sea  and  lavere,  and 
columns,  contained  in  several  enclosures  such  instruments  and  utensils  as  ^'ere 
within  the  walls.  The  little  ctUa  a|>-  used  in  the  sacrifices,  which,  as  well  as 
peared  like  a  kind  of  stable,  or  lodging,  the  prayers,  were  offered  here.  Colon- 
tbr  the  sacred  animal  to  whom,  as  it  may  nades,  with  brazen  gates,  separated  this 
be,  the  building  was  consecrated.  This  court  of  the  priests  from  the  outer  court, 
was  never  entered  but  by  the  priests,  which  was  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall 
The  porticoes  were  magnificent  in  size.  See  Hirt^s  Temptl  Solomonis  (Berlin, 
proportions,  and  oflen  in  style.  Obelisks  1809).  This  temple  iii-as  destroyed  by  the 
and  cdossal  stames  were  ordinarily  pUced  Assyrians,  and,  after  the  return  fitxn  the 
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nsh  capdvh}'   (see    HArewa),   a  dining  all  employment  out  of  the  line  of 

temide,  of  the  same  form,  but  diplomacy,  he  was  disreffarded  until  the 

iferior  m  nilcndor,  was  erected,  breaking  out  of  tlie  Dutch  war,  when  he 

he  Great  retmilt  it  of  a  larger  size,  was  employed  ui  a  secret  mission  to  the 

diDff  it  with  four  courts,  rising  bishop  of  Munstcr.    This  be  executed  so 

sacn   other  like  terraces.     The  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministere, 

Hurt  was  500  cubits  square,  on  that,  in  the  following  year,  he  ^-as  ap- 

des  surrounded  by  a  double,  and  ])ouitcd  resident  at  Brussels,  and  received 

buith  by  a  triple  row  of  columns,  the  patent  of  a  baronetcy.    In  cx)njunc- 

t  called  the  cowi  of  the  Gentiles,  tion  with  De  Win,  ho  concluded  the  treaty 

individuals  of  all  nations  were  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 

L  into  it  indiscriminatclv.    A  liigh  (February,  1668),  witli  a  view  to  oblige 

larated  the  court  of  tfie  women,  France  to  restore  her  conquests  in  tlie 

lits  square,  in  which  the  Jewish  Netherlands.    He  also  attended,  as  ain- 

assemblod  to  ])eribrm  their  devo-  bnssndor    extraordinary',    and    mediator, 

tmi  the  court  of  ilie  Gentiles,  when    peace    was    concluded    between 

ho  court  of  the  women  iifleen  France  and  Spain,  at  Aix-la-Chapeile, 

I  to  tlie  court  of  the  temple,  which  and,  sul)sequemly  residing  nt  the  Hague 

loeed  by  a  colonnade,  and  divided  as  amlMLswidor,  cultivated  a  close  inti- 

is-work  into    the   court  of  the  niacy  with  Do  Witt,  and  became  familiar 

men  and  the  court  of  the  priests,  with   the  prince  of  Orange,  aflerwards 

liddlc  of  this  enclosure^  stood  tlie  AVilliam  III,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth 

of  white  marble,  richly  pi  It,  100  year.    A  change  of  politics  at  home  k'd 

•Dg  and  wide,  and  GO  cubus  high,  to  the  recall  of  Temple,  in  1GG9,  who, 

K>rch  100  cubits  wide,  and  three  refusing  to  assist  in  the  intended  breach^ 

,  like  the  first  temple,  which  it  with  Holland,  retired  from  public  busi- 

^  in  the  interior,  exc(;pt  that  the  ness  to  Sheen,  and  employed  himself  in 

ly  was  empty,  and  the  height  of  writing  his  01)servations  on  the  United 

temple  was  double  the  heieht  of  l^-ovinccs,  and  ])art  of  his  Miscellanies. 

i^L    Rooms,  appropriated  ror  dif-  In  IG74,  sir  William  Temple  was  again 

Nirpoflcs,  filled  the  up})cr  story  nmlKLSsndor  to  the  states-general,  in  onler 

le  roof  of  the  inner  temple.    The  to  negotiate  a  general  pacification.    Pre- 

this  magnificent  temple,  which  viousTy  to  its  termination  in  the  treat}'  of 

Urored  by  the  Romans,  and  its  Nimeguen  (in  1678),  he  was  instnunentol 

I   significance    with    Jews    and  in  promoting  the  marriage  of  the  prince 

D8,  still  render  it  more  interesting  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 

many  other  building  of  antiquity,  tlie  duke  of  York,  which  took  place  in 

Few,  It  is  even  now  a  subject  of  1677.    In  1679,  he  was  recalled  from  the 

md  regret ;  to  the  architect,  a  key  Hague,  and  ofifered  the  post  of  secretiuy 

■tory  of  the  old  Oriental  architcc-  of  state,  which  he  declined.    As  a  states- 

»  the  fipee-masoo,  the  most  im-  man,  he  was  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of 

symbol  of  his  ritual.  the  duke  of  York.    Disgusted  by  Charles's 

Liy   sir    William,    an    eminent  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1681, 

m,  the  flon  of  sir  John  Temple,  without  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  de- 

n  in  London,  in  1628.    At  the  dined  the  offt^r  of  being  again  returned 

seventeen,  he   was   entered  of  fbr  the  nniversit}',  and  retired  from  pub- 

i1  eollege,  Cambridge,  under  the  lie  life  altogether.    In  the  reign  of  James 

yf  Cudwonh,  and,  in  his  t^venty-  II,   he  estranged  himself  entirely  from 

■r,  c<mimenced  his  travels,  and  politics;    but  when  the  revolution  was 

■iz  years   in    France,  Holland,  concluded,  he  waited  on  the  new  mon- 

■i  and  €termany.    He  returned  arch,  to  introduce  bis  son,  and  was  again 

and,  not  chooaiiig  to  accept  any  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  secretar}- 

ider  Cromwell,  occupied  himself  of  state,  which  he  once  more  declined, 

tudy  of  history  and  philosophy.  His  son  was  afterwards  appointed  secretary' 

nBtontion,   he  was   chosen  a  at  war,  but,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  threw 

of  the  Irish  convention,  when  he  himself  into  the    Tliames,  which  only 

iffi  greet  independence;  and,  in  extorted  from  his  father  a  maxim  of  tlie 

r  was  letnmed  representative  for  Stoic    philosophv,    that    *^  a  wise    man 

Bty  of  Carioiw.    The  followmg  might  dispose  of^  himself,  and  render  life 

WW  DiomiDated  one  of  the  com-  as  short  as  he  pleased."    About  this  time, 

SIB  Awn  the  Irish  pariiament  to  sir  William  took  Swift  (q.  v.)  to  live  with 

\f  and  lemoved  to  London.    De-  him :  he  was  likewise  occasionally  visited 
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bv  king  WiUiain.    He  died  at  Moor  park,  the  following  Italian  words :    1.  in  the 

Surrey,  in  January,  1700,  in  bis  seventy-  slow    movements— fai^,    fenfo,    grme, 

second  year.    Sir  William  Temple  nients  adagioj   iarghetio  ;    3.   in  the  mooeiBte 

a  high  rank  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  movement — andante^  andantmoj  wufdando^ 

patriot    His  Memoirs  are  important  as  re-  tempo  giusto,  aUegrtMOj  &€.;  3.  in  the 

gards  the  histoiy  of  the  times,  as  are  like-  quick     movement — aUegro    (sometimes, 

wise  his  Letters,  published  by  Swifl,  after  also,  aUabreve),  vivace,  prtslo,  onMiissimo. 

liis  death.    All  his  works,  which  have  If  the  degrees  thus  designated  are  to  lie 

been  published  cx>llectively  (in  2  vols.,  4to.,  modified  still  more,  the  following  words 

and  4  vols.,  8vo.,  1814),  display  a  great  are  added  to  increase  the  rapidity — osfoi, 

acquaintance  both  with  men  and  books,  moUo,  or  di  moUo  piu ;  and  to  lessen  it,  the 

conveyed  in  a  style  negligent  and  iucor-  words  poco,  or  tm  poco,  non  iemio^  mm 

rect,  iHit  agreeable,  and  much  resembling  troppo  meno,  6lc.  ;  for  instance,  largo,  or 

that  of  easy  and  polite  conversation.  adagio  oMoiy  or  di  moUo,  signifies  very 

Temple,  Lord.    (See  Junius,)  slow,  as  slow  as  possible  ;    aUegro,  or 

Temple.    (See  huit  of  Courl,)  vivace  oBsai,  or  moUo,  is  quicker  than  the 

Temple- Bar,  between  Fleet  street  and  mere  aUegro    or   vivace  ;    presto    assai, 

the  Strand,    London.      This  handsome  very  quick;   further,  adagw  non    trop- 

gate  is  the  onlv  one  of  the  citv  bounda-  po,  or  poco  adagio,  is  somewhat  slower ; 

ries  now  remaining.    It  was  built  after  un  poco  alUgro,  somewhat  less  quick ;  m- 

the  great  fire,  by  sir  C.  Wren,  and  is  voce  non  tanto,  not  too  lively,  &c.     Often, 

composed  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustic  the  predominating  time  is  interrupted,  in 

worK  below,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  some  passages  slackening  (raUeniando,  ri- 

Over  the  gatewav,  on  the  east  side,  are  tardandoX,    or    quickening    {accelerando, 

statues  of  queen  l^lizabeth  and  James  I ;  stringenao,  piit  stretto),  or  it  is  left  to  the 

and  on  the  west  side,  of  Charles  I  and  II.  performer's  pleasure  (a  piacere),  in  which 

The  heads  of  persons  executed  for  high  case,  those  who  accompany  often  have  to 

treason  were  formerly  exhibited  on  this  guide  themselves  by  the  leading  perfbrm- 

gate.    Here,  also,  on  particular  occasions,  er,  which  is  called  coUa  parte.    If  a  more 

the  corporation  of  London  receives  the  distinct  time  or  the  former  time  is  to  be 

royal  fiimil^,  the  herald's  proclamations,  resumed,  tlie  phrase  a  tempo,  or  fes^ 

or  any  distmguished  visitors.    When  the  primo,  is  usetl.    Several  machines  have 

king  comes  in  state,  the  lord  mayor  here  been  invented,  by  which  the  time  of  a 

delivers  to  him  the  sword  of  state,  which  piece  or  a  passage  can  be  accurately  deter- 

is  returned,  and  then  r.aes,  bareheaded,  mined.    (See  Time.)    The  best  measures 

immediately  before  him.  of  time,  however,  are  taste,  correct  feeling, 

Temple,  Palace  of  the  [palais  du  exf)erience  and  judgment 
temple);  an  edifice  in  Paris,  built  in  1222,  Tempo  Rubato  (Italian,  robbed  time\ 
for  a  residence  of  the  Teinplanswhenccita  delayed  time,  signifies  a  species  of  ex- 
iianio.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  pressive  |)erforinance,  jtarticularly  of 
(in  1312),  it  wa«*  given  to  the  kiiigliis  of  slow  pieces,  in  which  something  is  taken 
Malta ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the  from  the  duration  of  some  notes  of  the 
Bastilc,  the  tower  was  converted  into  a  principal  voice,  and  the  time,  therefore,  is 
prison  of  state.  (See  Templars.)  Louis  not  strictly  obeer\ed ;  but  in  the  general 
XVI  (q.  V.)  was  confiiied  here,  willi  his  |)erforniance,  and  in  the  lower  voices,  the 
fwnily,  previous  to  his  execution.  The  time  is  accurately  obsened.  The  ffmpo 
palace  of  the  grand  [»rior  is  now  convert-  rubato  accelerates  some  ftassages  and  re- 
ed into  a  Benedictine  convent,  instituted  by  tanis  otlien?;  but  the  unity  oT  the  whole 
the  princess  of  Bourl)on-Cond6,  in  18 IG.  does  not  suffer.  The  tempo  rubato  re- 
Tempo  (ludian  for  fi'me)  sigiiities,  in  quires  much  practice  and  fine  taste,  and 
music,  the  degree  of  quickness  with  should  not  occur  too  frequently, 
which  a  musical  piece  is  to  be  executed.  Ten  Jurisdictions,  League  op  the. 
This  depends,  of  course,  chiefly  u|K)n  (See  Grisons.) 
the  character  of  the  piece.  Generally  Tenaille.  (See  Outworks.) 
speaking,  there  are  five  princii)al  degrees,  Tenarus  ;  a  town  of  the  Peloponne- 
designated  by  the  following  terms :  largo,  sus,  on  the  promontory  of  Tsnarum  (see 
adagio,  andante,  allegro  and  presto ;  and  Matapan),  near  which  was  a  cavern 
the  intennediate  degrees  are  described  by  which  was  considered  as  the  entrance  to 
additions.  But  it  may  be  better  to  divide  the  habitation  of  Pluta  Through  this 
the  tempo  into  lliree  chief  movements —  cavern  Hercules  dragged  up  Cerberus 
8k)w,  moderate,  and  quick — which  again  from  the  infernal  re^ons,  and  Orpheus 
have  several  gradations,  designated  by  led  his  wife  Eurydice    back  to  earth. 
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ilde  ^Bve  rise  to  the  practico  of  parts   am    fertile,  and  produce  orange, 

I  BpintB  from  the  woria  of  shades,  myrtle,  cypress,  date,  ana  chestnut  trees, 

mtoring  spectres  to  their  resting  vines,  wheat,  cocoa,  coflee,  sugar-cane, 

bj  the  performance  of  certain  ^c.    The  elevation  of  the  Peak  is  about 

eeremomes  at  the  mouth  of  the  12,250  feet.    In   ascendinff  it,  the  first 

Hence  the  mfemal  regions  are  eminence  is  calle<i  Monte  Vtrdt :  beyond 

ies  called  Tlsnanit.    There  was  a  this    is  the    Mountain  of  Pines  ;   aflcr 

of  Neptune  on  the  promontory,  parsing  which,  the  traveller  reaches  a 

had  the  character  of  an  as^'lum.  plain  called,  by  the  natives,  Mouton  de 

reen    marble    of  Tenarus    {verd  TVigo,  on  which  the  Peak  stands.    It  is 

;  see  Marbie]  was  much  prize<l  bv  a  mountainous  platform,  rising  more  than 

ients;  and  the  purple  snail,  which  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

the  Lacedaemonian  purf>lc,  tiie  The  Piton  or  sugar-loaf  summit  is  very 

iduced  m  Europe,  was  found  here,  fnecp,  and  can  be  ascended  only  on  tho 

:b  (cyprinus  tinea) ;    a  Euro}H'an  cast  and  south-east  sides.    At  the  eleva- 

rater  lish,  •belonging  to  the  carp  tion  of  9786  feet  is  a  platform  of  pumico 

It  is  distinguished  1^  tlic  diniiu-  stones,  bordered  by  two  currents  of  lava : 

ize  of  the  scales.    The  body   is  beyond  it  the  acclivity  is  very  steep,  the 

nd  thick,  the  head  large,  and  the  currents  of   lava    being    covered    with 

ck ;  the  length  is  generally  less  masses  of  scoria;.    Tovnuxls  the  summit, 

footf  but  individuals  are  sometimes  nothing  but  pumice  stone  is  to  be  seen. 

reining  five  or  six  pounds.    It  is  The  crater  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about 

'  BtiU  md  muddy  watem,  and  is  1200  feet  in  circuit,  but  has  long  sinci; 

oth  with  net  and  line.    The  flesh  ceased  to  emit  flames ;  and  the  summit 

e,  floft,  insipid,  and  difiicult  of  may  be  considered  as  an  extinguished 

m.  volcano.    From  the  sides  of  the  moun- 

90V,    (8ee  JfMcff .)  tain,  several  violent  eruptions  have  taken 

KDOs;  anmalliskina  near  the  coast  place  within  the  present  century.    The 

I,  not  &r  from  the  Dardanelles ;  view  from  the  top  of  the  Peak  'is  pecu- 

'E.;  lat.  39^  53^  N.;  population,  liarly  beautiful.     With    the    steep  and 

ibout  two  thirds  Turks,  and  one  naked  declivities  of  the  mountain  is  con- 

3f«efai ;   square  miles,  35.     The  treated  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country 

I  ivhen  they  feigned  to  abandon  beneath,  with  the  towns  and  villages,  the 

ge  of  Troy,  lay  concealed  behind  sails  of  vessels  in  the  harbors,  and  l>e- 

ind.    Tenedos  is  rocky,  but  fertile,  yond  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  studded  with 

xioees  the  finest  wine  in  the  Archi-  the  archipelago  of  the  Canary  islands. 

Its  position  near  the  mouth  of  Teniers,  David ;  the  name  of  two  of 
Uespont  has  always  made  it  impor-  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish 
ITeasels  bound  to  Constantinople  school  of  painting,  father  and  son,  both 
eher  fai  hs  ports,  or  safe  anchorage  natives  of  Antwerp,  in  which  city  the  el- 
lood,  cluring  contrary  winds,  and  der  was  bom  in  1582.  Having  studied 
weslher.  The  principal  town  is  under  Rubens,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  re- 
same  name,  and  has  a  population  mained  there  six  years.  On  his  return 
it  5000^  with  a  harbor  and  citadel,  to  his  native  country,  he  occupied  himself 
abor  has  been  enclosed  in  a  mole,  principally  in  the  delineation  of  fairs, 
ich  no  part  now  appears  above  shops,  nistic  sports  and  drinking  parties, 
but  loose  stones  are  piled  on  the  which  he  exhibited  with  such  truth,  hu- 
doDS  to  break  the  waves.  mor  and  originality,  that  he  ma^'  be  con- 
EmippE ;  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  sidered  the  founder  of  a  sQrle  of*^  painting. 

The  chief  town  is  Santa  Cruz,  which  his  son  afterwards  brought  to  per- 

itural  objeet,-  it  is  chiefly  remarka-  fection.    His  pictures  are  mostly  small. 

its  sommit,  called  tlie  Peak  of  The  elder  Teniers  died  in  1G49. — His  son, 

ft^  of  the  ^>ping  sides  of  which  born  in  1610,  imitated  the  style  and  cx- 

ind  eonrists.    Its  commercial  im-  pression  of  his  father,  whom  he  much 

se  depends  chiefly  on  its  wine,  of  excelled  in  correctness  and  finish.    He 

fimm  10,000  to  15,000  pipes  are  confined  liimself  principally  to  the  same 

ly   ezpoited:   though  inferior   to  subjects  of  low  himior  in   his  original 

%  yet  it  is  in  considerable  demand,  pieces.     The  wonderful  exactness  witli 

m  abo  exports  orchilla  weed,  rose  which  ho  copied  the  productions  of  others 

fte.    Tbe  ctimate,  on  the  ccmst,  is  deceived  even  the  best  judges  of  the  age, 

nt  aC  the  elevation  of  2000  feet,  it  and  acquired  him  the  appellation  of  the 

I  aad  agreeable.    The   cultivated  ape  of  painting.    Leopold,  archduke  of 
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Austria,  made  him  one  of  the  ^Dtlemen  stream  of  pure  water,  aufficient  to  turn  a  [^ 
of  his  bed-chamber.  He  died  m  1694. —  mill.  A  cave  on  the  Cumberland  moun-  ^ 
Another  son,  named  Abraham,  was  also  a  tain  has  a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bot-  _ 
good  painter.  tom  of  which  has  not  yet  been  sounded.  ^ 
Tennessee,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Some  of  these  cares  have  been  explored  . 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  They  have  vault-  1 
Kentucky  and  Virginia;  on  the  east  by  ed  roofi  of  limestone,  are  frequently  divid> 
North  Carolina ;  on  the  south  by  Georgia,  ed  into  spacious  apartments,  and  abound  . 
Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  with  nitrous  earth.  They  are  so  commoo 
west  by  Mississippi  river  ;  lat.  35°  to  3GP  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Caves,  „ 
*^  N. ;  Ion.  81°  w  to  90°  Ify  W.  It  was  in  comparison  with  which  the  one  so  eel- 
oriffinally  included  in  North  Carolina,  fix>m  ebrated  at  Antiparos  is  but  a  slight  exca- 
which  it  was  separated,  and  admitted  into  vation,  are  too  conunon,  in  Tennessee,  to 
the  Union  in  1796.  Population  in  1830,  be  noticed.  The  climate  of  this  state  is 
684,822(142,382  slaves);  square  miles,  generally  delightful  In  West  Tennessee, 
40,000-  The  state  is  divided  into  two  dis-  ffreat  quantities  of  cotton  are  produced, 
tinct  sections  by  the  Cumberland  moun-  In  East  Tennessee,  the  climate  is  well 
tains,  called  Eiut  Tennessee  and  fVest  Ten-  adapted  to  grazing,  and  produces  all  kinds 
nessee.  Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a  great  of  grain  and  fruit  which  grow  in  the  more 
proportion  of  the  state.  In  East  Tennessee,  northern  states.  The  outlets  of  com- 
the  Allcufhanies  branch  out  into  the  Lau-  merceare  the  noble  rivers  Cumberland  and 
rel  and  Cumberland  ridges,  and  many  of  Tennessee ;  and  along  these  the  boats 
their  peaks  are  high.  The  valleys  and  carry  cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  hogs, 
the  alluvions  of  the  large  and  numerous  horses,  cattle,  flour,  gunpowder,  mltpetre, 
rivers  are  very  rich,  and  even  the  sum-  poultry,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  apples,  pork, 
mits  of  some  of  the  mountains  have  ex-  coarse  linen,  tobacco,  and  many  other 
tensive  plateaux^  which  are  traversed  by  articles,  which  are  principally  designed  for 
roads,  are  inhabited,  and  made  to  yield  in  the  market  of  New  Orleans.  The  south- 
abundance  the  productions  of  the  North-  em  parts  of  the  state,  adjoining  Alabama, 
era  States.  **  Tnere  can  be  nothing,**  says  will  doubtless  be  connected  by  canals 
Mr.  Flint,  **of  grand  and  imposing  in  with  the  rivers  of  Alabama,  and  thus 
flceneiy,  nothing  striking  and  picturesque  save  a  great  extent  of  transportation.  The 
in  cascades  and  precipitous  sides  of  moun-  princi^  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
tains  covered  witn  woods,  nothing  romantic  nessee,  are  described  in  separate  articles, 
and  delightful  in  deep  and  sheltered  val-  There  are  numerous  others,  which  flow 
leys,  through  which  wind  still  and  clear  into  these  or  into  the  Mississippi.  Nash- 
strcams,  which  is  not  found  in  tliis  Htate."  ville  and  Knoxville  are  separately  noticed. 
There  is  more  land  in  Tennessee  that  is  There  are  numerous  villages  which  con- 
unfit  for  cultivation  than  in  some  of  the  tain  from  600  to  1800  inhabitants.  A  good 
neighboring  states ;  but  as  groat  a  propor-  description  of  the  curiosities  of  Tennessee 
tion  of  wlmt  is  cultivated  is  of  the  first  would  make  a  very  interestins  and  use- 
quality.  In  East  Temiessoc,  the  soil  con-  ful  volume.  **  On  some  spurs  of  the  Cuni- 
tains  an  uncomni;>ii  quantity  of  dissolved  berland  mountains,**  says  Mr.  Flint,  ^  are 
lime  and  nitrate  of  lime,  which  renders  marked,  in  solid  limestone,  the  footsteps  of 
it  very  fertile.  The  descending  strata,  in  men,  horses  and  other  animals,  as  firsli 
West  Tennessee,  are  arranged  in  the  as  if  recently  made,  and  as  distuict  as 
following  order: — first,  loamy  soil,  or  a  if  impressed  upon  clay  mortar.**  Sim- 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand ;  s(>coud,  yel-  ilar  tracks  were  found  in  a  block  of 
low  clay ;  tliinl,  a  mixture  of  red  sand  solid  limestone,  quarried  on  tlie  margin 
and  red  clay  ;  f<>urth,  white  sand.  White,  of  the  Mississippi.  Near  the  southern 
hmI  and  gray  mari)le,  inexhaustible  quar-  boundary  of  the  state  are  three  trees  en- 
rioM  of  gypsum,  burr  millstones,  rock  tirely  petrified.  One  is  a  cypress,  four 
tTysials,  lead,  iron  on*  in  abundance,  are  feet  in  diameter ;  one  a  sycamore  ;  and 
the  minerals  and  fossils  that  are  known,  the  tliird  a  hickory.  Prodigious  claws 
Salt  springs  are  conHnoii,  and  nitrous  teeth  and  hones  of  animals  arc  found 
♦•nrth  is  found  in  oavt»8,  sufhrient  to  su])-  near  the  salines.  Some  of  these  bones 
])ly  the  whole  rountr>'.  These  caves  are  perfect,  and  indicate  an  animal  twtn- 
I}ltMn^4elves  are  among  the  most  remark-  ty  feet  high.  A  nest  of  eggs  of  the  wiki 
nble  curiosities  in  America.  One  of  them  turkev  have  been  dug  up  in  a  state  of 
was  descended,  not  long  since,  400  feet  petrifaction.  Walls  of  faced  stone,  and 
1h*I(»w  the  surface,  and  on  the  smooth  even  walled  wells,  have  been  found  in 
liint^tone  at  tlie  bottom   was  found    a  many  places,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
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'  a  remote  ffencration.  In  this  West  Tennessee  began  to  be  settled  about 
well  as  in  Missouri,  are  ancient  the  same  period  with  East  Tennessee; 
grounds,  where  the  skeletons  and  tlie  same  causes  of  suffering  and  re- 
to  baye  been  pigmies.  Even  the  taniation  operated  on  both  settlements. 
1  which  the  bodies  are  deposited  Tlic  battle  of  King's  mountain,  Oct  7, 
am  more  than  two,  or  two  and  u  1780,  gained,  in  great  part,  by  the  hardy 
long ;  and  the  teeth  show  that  rifleuieu  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
skeletons  of  adults.  Jugs,  vases,  was  the  expiring  struggle  of  the  British, 
clav,  logs  and  coal,  are  dug  and  gave  tiiem  security  against  the  sav- 
sat  depths.  Beautiful  cascades,  ages.  Intestine  violence,  however,  dis- 
n)m  9(iO  to  400  feet,  are  seen  in  tracted  the  country  for  several  years.  Be- 
aces.  On  some  high  and  appar-  tween  1784  and  1781),  attempts  were  made 
icceasible  rocks  are  numerous  to  form  East  Tennessee  into  a  separate 
S  the  work  of  remote  ages.  They  state  by  the  name  of  Frankland.  In 
f  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  1790,  North  Carolina  ceded  the  whole  of 
animals.  Some  of  the  delinea-  what  is  now  Tennessee  to  the  U.  States ; 
good,  and  the  colors  arc  as  fresh  and  the  same  year,  in  May,  it  was  made 
cently  applied.  The  naviga-  the  territory  south-west  ol  the  Ohio.  The 
Tis  pass,  for  many  miles,  through  territorial  government  continued  until 
}f  lunestone,  with  {lerpendicuhir  June,  1795,  when,  the  inhabitants  of  lx)th 
3  or  400  feet  high.  There  arc  Tennessees  being  found  to  amount  to 
mtutions  in  Tennessee  that  are  77,2(J2,aconventionwa8called,  which  met 
(Ueffes — at  Nashville,  Mar}'svillc  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11,  1796,  and,  on  Feb. 
•xvQle.  Only  the  first  is  flourish-  9,  reported  a  constitution  for  the  new  state, 
of  great  importance  to  the  state,  which,  on  June  1  of  the  same  year,  was 
tea  and  common  schools  are  in-  formally  received  into  the  confederacy  as 
,  but  education  is  not  yet  in  an  an  independent  member. 
i  state.  The  firet  permanent  set-  Tennessee  RivEa  rises  in  the  Alle- 
of  whites  were  made  in  East  ghany  mountains,  traverses  PlastTennes- 
ee,  in  1768  and  1769.  The  settlers  see,  crosses  nearly  the  whole  northern 
ym  Virginia  and  Nortli  Carolina,  pan  of  Alabama,  ilien  turns  to  the  north- 
the  territory  was  then  occupied  ward,  and  crosses  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
rokees,  Choctaws,  Chickosaws  tucky,  and  unites  with  the  Oliio,  thirteen 
wnees ;  and  for  many  years  the  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
were  gready  annoyed  by  them.  land,  and  lifiv-seven  above  the  mouth  of 
t  permanent  settlements  in  West  tlic  Ohio.  Its  length  by  its  meanders  is 
ee  were  made  in  1779.  Here  about  1200  miles,  which  is  considerably 
Indiana  made  a  formidable  resist-  greater  than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  Pitts- 
he  encroachments  of  the  whites,  burg  to  the  Mississippi,  and  about  as  great 
tinued  to  annoy  them  for  many  as  that  of  the  Ohio  including  either  of  its- 
Very  few,  except  of  the  Chicka-  head  branches.  Many  suppose  that  the 
naininTennessee;  and  their  num-  Tennessee  contributes  as  much  water  as 
re  so  dimmished  that  they  have  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  is  susceptible 
o  be  formidable.  The  ])eopIe  of  of  navigation  for  at  least  1000  miles,  and 
ee  are  a  hardy,  intelligent  and  en-  has  no  considerable  obstructions.  Its 
g  lace,  considering  the  unsettled  head  branches  are  Holston,  Nolachucky^ 
which  their  civil  interests  were  French  Broad,  Tellico,  Kichland  and 
il  the  last  fifteen  years.  Though  a  Clinch.  In  its  whole  course,  it  is  contin- 
tering  settlements  preceded  that  ually  receiving  rivers  tliat  have  courses  in 
the  building  of  fert  Loudon,  in  the  mountains.  The  principal  of  these 
snoeesee  (1/57),  commenced  the  are  Powell's,  Sequalchee,  Elk  and  Duck, 
nization  of  the  country — a  colo-  The  countr}'  through  which  it  flows  is 
made  in  blood.  A  war  with  the  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  a  great 
«fl  broke  out  in  1759,  and,  in  the  part  of  it  is  healthy. 
▼ear,  fort  Loudon  was  taken,  and  Tennis  ;  a  pastime,  or  game  at  ball, 
rvM>n  and  inhabitants  massacred,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
,  colonel  Grant  forced  the  Indians  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
oe,  and  settlers  gradually  entered  teenth  century,  by  nereons  of  rank,  who 
renneflKe.  No  real  peace  could  erected  courts,  or  oolong  edifices,  for  the 
tained  with  the  savages ;  nor  were  performance  of  it.  The  origin  of  the 
tiers  of  Tennessee  really  safe  un-  name  is  uncertiiin. — ^Tlie  celebrated  oaih 
dose  of  the  revolutionary  war.  of  the  tennis  covrt  {jeu  de  paume)  was 
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taken  by  the  memben  of  the  iwriorml  a»-  English  tenures.     Ahnoet  all   the  teal 

■emMy  in  a  tennie  court  at  Vereaiilee,  property  of  England  ia,  b¥  die  kwi^  aop- 

May  w,  1789  (when  the  doors  of  the  hall  poeed  lo  be  grafted  by,  dependent  upoo, 

bad  been  shut  against  them  by  the  royal  and  holden  of,  some  superior  loid,  by  and 

command),  bindmg  themselves  never  to  in  consideration  of  certain  services  to  bs 

separate  until  they  had  given  a  constitu-  rendered  to  the  lord,  by  the  tenant  or 

tion  to  France.  possessor  of  this  property*.    The  thing 

Tkhochtitulh.    (See  Mexico,  voL  viii,  holden  is  therefore  styied  a  tenemumi^  the 

p.  454.)  possessors  thereof  tenanU,  and  the  man- 

TE5oa  (in  Italian,  tenon)  is  one  of  the  ner  of  their  possession  a  (onor.  Thui 
four  chiet  descriptions  of  the  human  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  suppoaed  to 
voice.  It  is  the  more  delicate  of  the  two  be  holden,  mediately  or  immedauely,  of 
voices  which  belong  to  the  riper  age  of  the  king,  who  is  styled  the  lord  paror 
the  male  singer,  and  its  compass  generally  mouniy  or  above  alL  Such  tenants  at 
extends  from  d,  in  the  snudl  octave,  to  held  under  the  king  immediatelv,  wheo 
the  single-marked  f  or  g.  For  a  solo  they  granted  out  portions  of  their  land* 
tenor,  a  greater  depth  and  height  is  rcqui-  to  inferior  persons,  became  abo  lords 
site  (from  c,  in  the  small  octave,  to  a  and  with  respect  to  those  inferior  persons,  as 
b,in  the  descant  octave);  and  the  voice,  at  they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the 
this  height,  is  generally  in  falseUo.  (q.  v.)  king,  and,  thus  partaking  of  a  middle 
The  qualities  of  the  tenor  render  it  suita-  nature,  were  called  siesfie,  or  widdU, 
ble  to  the  expression  of  tender  and  deli-  lords.  In  this  manner  are  all  the  kndi 
cate  seutimenta.  In  the  common  song  of  of  the  kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the 
four  voices,  the  tenor  forms  the  second  hands  of  subjects.  All  tenures  being  thui 
middle  voice,  as  it  is  deeper  than  the  aUo,  derived,  or  supposed  to  be  derived,  fiom 
but  its  compass  mui^  notwithstanding,  the  king,  those  that  held  inunediatehr  ua- 
extend  above  the  melody  of  the  base ;  but  der  him,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  dig- 
in  the  song  of  four  male  voices,  the  tenor,  nity,  were  caU^  his  tenants  tn  eapiU,  or 
as  the  firat  voice,  leads  die  chief  melodv,  in  chief.  There  seem  to  have  suth 
and,  as  the  second,  the  higher  middle  sistcd  four  principal  species  of  lay  ten- 
voice.  The  clef  (q.  v.)  of  this  voice  is  the  ures,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced; 
C  clef.  The  tenor  is  more  rare  in  Ger-  the  grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  na- 
many  than  the  base,  on  which  account  it  tures  of  the  several  services  or  rendcn, 
is  particularly  valued.  The  French  call  that  were  due  to  the  lords  finom  their  ten- 
it  taiUt,  and  esteem  it  particularly.  ants.    The  services,  in  respect  of  their 

Tenter;  a  railing  used   in  the  cloth  quality,  were  either  free  or  base  services; 

manufacture,  to  stretch  out  the  pieces  of  la  respect  of  their  quantity,  and  the  time 

cloth,  stuf!^  &c.,  or  only  to  make  them  of  exacting  them,  were  either  certain  or 

even,  and  set  them  square.     It  is  usually  uncertain.    Free  services  were  such  as 

about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  in  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 

length  exceeds  the  longest  piece  of  cloth,  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform ;   as  to 

It  consists  of  several  long  pieces  of  wood,  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a 

placed  so  that  the  lower  cross  piece  may  sum  of  money,  and  the  like.    Base  ser- 

oe  raised  or  lowered,  as  is  found  requisite,  vices  were  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peas- 

to  be  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of  ants,  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as  to 

pins.    Along  the  cross  pieces,  both  the  plough  the  lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedg- 

upper  and  under  one,  are  hooked  nails,  es,  to  carry  out  his  dung,  or  other  noean 

called  tentfr-Aooi:«,  from  space  to  8()ace.  In  employments.      The    certain     services, 

England,  it  is  made  felony,  witliout  ben-  whether  free  or  base,  were  such  as  were 

efit  of  clergy,  to  steal  cloth  on  the  tenters  stinted  in  quantity,  and  could  not  be  ex- 

in  the  night  time,  by  22  Car.  II,  c.  5 ;  anfl  ceeded  on  any  pretence ;  as  to  pay   a 

liaving  in  possession  onv  cloth  stolen  from  stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such  a 

the  tenters,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  field  for  three  days.    The  uncertain  de- 

of  the  manner  of  becoming  possessed,  is  pended  upon  unknown  contingencies ;  as 

subjected  to  transportation  oy  15  €reo.  II,  to  do  military  service  in  person,  or  pay  an 

c.  xj,  assessment  in  heu  of  it,  when  called  upoo, 

Tenttiu,   or  Tenttris.    (See  Dtn-  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots 

dtrah.)  iuMided  the  realm,  which  are  free  ser- 

Txif  UEES.    As  the  system  of  tenures,  vices ;  or  to  do  whatever  the  lord  ahould 

under  the  feudal  system,  is  of  much  in-  comnumd,  which  is  a  base  or  villein  aer- 

tereat,  we  shall  give  a  considerable  part  vice.    From  the  various  combinations  of 

of  Blackfltone's  chapter  on  the  ancient  theae  aervicee  have  ariaen  the  four  kinds 
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tomn^  which  aubsistcd  in  Eng-  fidelity ;   insomuch  that  the  neglect  of 

II  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  doing  it,  whenever  it  was  in  the  vasBol^ 

ree  of  which  subetst  to  this  day.  power,  was,  by  the  strict  rigor  of  the  feu- 

tbe  MTvice  was  free,  but  uncer-  dal  law,  an  aiisolute  fbrfeituro  of  his  es- 

I  milhaiy  service  with   homa^  tate.    Secondly,  to  make  the  lord's  eldest 

lare  was  called  the  tenure  in  ckw-  son  a  knight— a  matter  that  was  fonneriy 

or  terniktm  mUiiarey  or  by  knight-  attended  with  great  ceremony,  pomp  and 

.    Secondly,  where  the  service  was  expense.    This  aid  could  not  be  demand- 

f  free,  but  also  certain,  as  by  fealty  ed  till  the  heir  was  fifteen  years  old,  or 

Y  rent  and  fealty,  &c.,  that  tenure  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the  intention  of 
led  Hbenim  looo^um,  or  free  soc-  it  being  to  breed  up  the  eldest  son  and 
rhese  were  the  only  firee  hold-  heir  opporent  of  the  seigniory  to  deeds  of 
tenements;  the  others  were  ville-  arms  and  chivalry,  tor  the  better  defence 
r  servile:  os,  thirdly,  where  the  of  the  nation.  Thirdly,  to  marry  the 
was  base  in  its  nature,  and  uncer-  lord's  eldest  daughter,  by  giving  her  a 

to  time  and  quantity,  the  tenure  suitable  portion.    In  this  particular,  the 

inui  vSUenagium  (absolute  or  pure  lord  and  vassal  of  tlie  feudal  law  bore  a 

^y    Lastly,  where  the  tservico  was  great  resemblance  to  the  patron  and  client 

I  Its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  cer-  of  the  Roman  republic,  between  whom, 

this  was  still  villcnage,  but  distin-  also,  there  subsisted  a  mutual  fealty,  or 

I  from  the  other  liy  the  name  of  engagement  of  defence  and  protection ; 

«/  mUenage  (ffiUenoffium  privUegi-  and  there  were  three  aids,  which  were 

or  it  mi^t  be  still  called  gocafrty  usually  raised  by  the  client ;  viz.  to  many 

le  certainty  of  its  services,  but  de-  the  patron's  dauj^ter,  to  pay  his  debts, 

faj  their  baseness  into  the  inferior  and  to  redeem  his  person  from  captivity. 

raUiamcm  neagium  (villein-socagc).  But,  besides  these  ancient  feudal  aids,  the 

rstf  most  universal,  and  esteemed  tyranny  of  ionis,  by  degrees,  exacted  more 

m  honorable  species  of  tenure,  and  more;  as  aids  to  pay  the  lord's  debts 

at  by  knight-service.    To  make  a  (probably  in  imitation  of  the  Romans), 

by  knight-service,  a  determinate  and  aids  to  enable  him  to  iHiy  aids  or  re- 

Lof  land  was  necessory,  which  liefs  to  his  superior  lord.    lnthe25Edw. 

d  a  kmght''M  fee  {ftoium  mUi-  I,  the  statute   called  confirmatio  cWto- 

hm  measure  of  which,  in  3  Kdw.  rum  vms   enacted,  which  ordained  that 

rwrimifind  at  twelve  ploughlands ;  none  but  the  ancient  aids  should  be  taken. 

▼alue,  though  it  varied  with  the  But  though  the  species  of  aids  was  thus 

m  the  reigns  of  Edward  I  and  restroineJ,yetthequantity  ofeach  aid  re- 

1 II,  was  slated  at  twenty  fKiunds  mained  arbitrary  and  uncertain.    They 

lam.    And  he  who  held  this  pro-  were  never  completely  ascertained  and 

of  land,  or  a  whole  fee,  by  knight-  adjusted    till    the    statute  Westm.  1.  3 

,  WW  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  Edw.  I,  c. «%,  which  fixed  the  aids  of  ib- 

V  Ibr  ibrnr  days  in  every  year,  if  ferior  lords  at  twenty  shillings,  or  thesup- 
upoD.  u  he  held  only  half  a  posed  twentieth  ])art  of  the  annual  value 
I  ne,  he  was  only  bound  to  atteml  of  every  knif^ht's  fee,  for  making  the  eld- 
days  ;  and  so  in  proportion.  And  est  son  a  knieht,  or  marrying  the  eldest 
B  roaoon  to  apprehend,  that  this  daughter;  and  the  same  was  done  with 
was  the  whole  that  the  landholders  regard  to  the  khig's  tenants  ta  capUe^  by 
M>aubject  themselves  to;  the  other  statute  25  Edw.  Ill,  c.  11.  The  other 
nd  conaequeDces  of  this  tenure  be-  aid,  for  ransom  of  the  lord's  person,  foe- 
idulettly  auperinduced,  os  the  rcg-  in^  not,  in  its  nature,  capable  of  any  cer- 
KHigh  imibreaeen,  appendages  of  tainty,  was,  therefore,  never  ascertained. 
dal  ayMem.  These  fruits  and  ron-  2.  Relief  (rtlevium)  was  incident  to  every 
sea  were  aids,  relief,  primer  seisin,  feudal  tenure,  by  wav  of  fine  or  compo- 
ip^  marriaae,  fines  for  alienation,  sition  witli  the  lord  for  taking  up  the  es- 
haaL  L  Aids  were  originally  mere  tate,  which  wos  lai^sed  or  fiillen  in  by  the 
leiioea  granted  by  the  tenant  to  his  death  of  the  last  tenant.  But,  though  re- 
1  dmea  of  difliculty  and  distress ;  liefs  h.id  their  original  while  feuds  were 
ptpceaa  of  time  they  grew  to  be  only  life-estates,  yet  they  continued  afler 
vad  at  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  feuds  l)ecame  hereditary,  and  were^there- 
svtkm.  TlieaB  aids  were  {irinci-  fore,  looked  u{M)n,  very  justly,  as  one  of 
hrae^-4nt,  to  ranaom  the  lord's  the  greatest  grievances  of  tenure;  eape- 
,  if  ffcww  ptiaoner — a  necessary  daily  when,  at  the  first,  thev  were  merely 
tMDca  of  die  feudal  attachment  and  arbitrary,  and  at  the  wUl  of  the  lord ;  ao 
XII.          17 
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that,  if  he  pleased  to  demand  an  exorbi-  due  if  the  heir  waa  of  full  age ;  but  if  be 
tant  relief^  it  waa,  in  effect,  to  diainherit  the  was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  being  a 
heir.  Williani  the  Concjueror  ascertained  male,  or  fourteen  being  a  feniale,  the  md 
the  relief  by  directing,  ui  imitation  of  the  was  entitled  to  the  wardship  of  tlie  heir, 
Daniah  henots,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  and  waa  called  the  fuardum  m  ckkaby, 
anna,  and  habiliments  of  war,  should  be  This  wardsliip  consisted  in  havinf  the 
paid  by  the  earls,  barons  and  vavasours  custody  of  the  body  and  lands  of  aueh 
respectively;  and  if  the  latter  had  no  heir,  witliout  any  account  of  the  pr(^l% 
arma,  they  should  pay  a  hundred  shil-  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males,  and 
lings.  Afterwards,  the  composition  was  sixteen  in  females.  For  the  law  sup- 
umversally  accepteid  of  one  hundred  shil-  posed  the  heir  male  unable  to  perfonn 
linga  for  every  kniffht's  fee ;  as  we  iind  knight-service  till  twenty-one ;  but  as  ibr 
it  ever  after  established.  But  it  must  the  female,  she  was  supjiosed  capable  at 
be  remembered,  that  this  relief  viras  only  iburtf^cn  to  marry,  and  then  her  nuabaod 
then  payable,  if  the  heir,  at  the  death  of  might  {lerform  the  service.  The  lord, 
his  ancestor,  had  attained  his  ftill  age  of  tlierefore,  had  no  wardsliip,  i(  at  the 
one  and  twenty  years.  3.  Primer  seisin  death  of  the  anceator,  the  heir  male  wai 
waa  a  feudal  burden,  only  incident  to  the  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one^  or  the  heir 
king'a  tenants  in  capite,  and  not  to  those  female  of  fourteen ;  yet,  if  ahe  was  then 
who  held  of  inferior  or  mesne  lords.  It  under  fourteen,  and  the  lord  once  had 
waa  a  right  which  the  king  had,  when  her  in  ward,  he  might  keep  her  so  till 
any  of  his  tenants  %n  capiie  died,  aeized  sixteen,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Westm. 
of  a  kniffht's  fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir,  1.  3  Edw.  I,  c.  22,  the  two  additional 
provided  lie  were  of  full  a^,  one  whole  years  being  given  by  the  legislature  ibr 
year^  profits  of  the  lands,  if  they  were  in  no  otlier  reason  but  merely  to  benefit  the 
mimecuate  possession,  and  half  a  year's  lord.  The  wardship  of  the  body  was  a 
profita,  if  the  lands  were  in  reversion  ex-  consequence  of  the  wardshipof  the  land; 
pectant  on  an  estate  for  life.  This  seems  for  he  who  enjoyed  the  infent^  estate  was 
to  be  little  more  than  an  additional  relief^  the  moHt  profier  person  to  educate  and 
but  grounded  upon  this  feudal  reason;  maintain  him  in  his  infancy;  and  also,  in  i 
that,  by  the  ancient  law  of  feuds,  imme-  political  view,  the  lord  was  most  concemd 
diately  upon  the  death  of  a  vassal,  tlie  to  five  his  tenant  a  suitable  education,  in 
superior  was  entitled  to  enter  and  take  order  to  qualify  him  the  better  to  perfonn 
seisin,  or  possession  of  the  land,  by  way  those  services,  which,  in  his  maturity,  he 
of  protection  against  intruders,  till  the  was  bound  to  render.  When  tlie  male 
heir  appeared  to  claim  it,  and  receive  in-  heir  arrived  to  tlie  age  of  twenty -one,  or 
vestiture ;  during  which  interval  the  lord  tlie  heir  female  to  that  of  pixt^en,  they 
was  entitled  to  take  the  profits ;  and,  un-  might  sue  out  their  livery  or  ousirrianam ; 
less  the  heir  claimed  within  a  veor  and  that  ii«,  the  deliver}'  of  their  lands  out  of 
day,  it  was,  by  the  strict  law,  a  forfeiture,  their  guard ianV  hands.  For  this  they  were 
This  practice,  however,  seems  not  to  have  obliged  to  fwy  a  fine,  namely,  half  a  year's 
long  obtained  in  England,  if  ever,  with  profits  of  the  land  ;  thoufrh  this  seems  ex- 
regard  to  tenure  under  inferior  lords ;  hut,  pressly  contnirv  to  Magna  Charia.  How- 
es to  the  king's  tenures  in  capite,  the  pri-  ever,  in  conpideration  of  their  huids  hiv- 
ma  seisina  was  ex|>rcs«ly  declored,  under  ing  l>een  bo  long  in  ward,  they  were  ex- 
Henry  HI  and  Edward  II,  to  l)elon^  to  cused  all  reliefs,  and  the  king's  tenaiim 
the  king  by  prerogative,  in  contradiHtinc-  also  all  primer  seisins.  When  tlie  heir 
tion  to  other  lonls.  The  king  was  enti-  thus  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  heW  a 
tied  to  enter  and  receive  the  whole  profits  knight's  fee  in  capiU  under  the  crown,  he 
of  the  land,  till  livery  was  8ue<l ;  which  was  to  receive  the  order  of  kniglitho<xl, 
suit  being  commonly  made  within  a  year  and  was  oonip<>llable  to  take  it  ui»on  him, 
and  day  next  after  the  death  of  the  ten-  ct  else  jMiy  a  fine  to  the  king.  For,  in 
ant,  in  pursuance  of  the  strict  feudal  rule,  those  times,  no  person  was  qualified  for 
therefore  the  king  used  to  take,  as  an  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry  who  had  not 
average,  the  first  fniits,  that  is  to  say,  one  received  this  onler,  whirh  was  conft>m*d 
year's  profits  of  the  land.  And  this  after-  with  much  preparation  and  solemnity, 
words  gave  a  handle  to  the  popes,  who  This  nn>roffative,  of  compelling  tlie  kinfTi 
claimed  to  be  feudal  lords  of  die  church,  vassols  to  be  knighted,  or  to  pay  a  fine, 
to  claim,  in  like  manner,  from  every  ck»r-  was  exerted  as  an  ex()edient  for  raising 
gynrmn  in  England,  the  first  year's  |)rofits  money  by  many  F.niflish  princes,  partico- 
of  his  benefice,  by  way  of  primituR,  or  larlv  by  Edward  VI  and  queen  Ehzar 
fimfiruits.   4.  Theae  payments  were  only  beth.     It  waa  aboliabed  by  atatute  16 
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,  c  9(L    5k  But,  before  they  came  These    were   tlie    principal  qualities, 

!,  there  was  still  another  piece  of  fniits  and  consequences  of  the  tenure  by 

ity,  which  the  guardian  was  at  lilv  knight-ser>'icc.     The    de8cri|ifion    here 

>  exercise  over  his  infant  wards ;  given  is  that  of  knight-service  proper; 

gfat^  of  marriage  {marita^um,   as  which  was,  to  attend  me  king  in  his  wars. 

aistiDjIpiiahed  from    matnmonium),  There  were,  also,  some  otiier  species  of 

,  in  Its  feudal  sense,  signiHes  the  knight-service.    Such  was  the  tenure  by 

which  the  lord  or  guardian    in  grand  scijeanty  per  magnum   MerviHianj 

ry  had  of  disposing  of  his  infant  whereby  the  tenant  was  l)ound,  instead 

in  matrimony.     For,  while  the  in-  of  ser\'ing  the  king  generally  in  his  wars, 

IB  in  ward,  the  guanlian  had  the  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to 

'  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  suitable  the  king  in  ficrson ;  as  to  carry  his  ban- 

I  without  disparagement,   or  ine-  Ufr,  liiiji  swonl,  or  the  like;  or  to  be  his 

ir;    which  if  the  infants   refused,  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his 

i>rieited  the  value  of  the  marriage  coronation.    These  services,  both  of  chiv- 

!«   mantagii)    to    tlieir  guanlian ;  alr>'  and  grand  serjoanty,  were  all  person- 

y  BO  much  as  a  jury  would  asse88,  al,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or 

jT  one  would  bona  fide  give  to  the  duration.     But,  the  personal  attendance 

ian  ibr  such  an  alliamc;  and,  if  in   knight-service    growing   troublesome 

ilants  married  themselves  without  and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the 

Vanlian*8    consent,    tliey    forfeited  tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for 

9  the  vahie  (dtqtlicem  valorem  mari-  it,  l)y  first  sending  othera  in  their  stead, 

This  seems  to  have  \xicn  one  of  and,  in  process  of  time,  making  a  pecu- 

eateBt  hardships  of  the  ancient-ten-  niary  satisfaction  to  the  lords  in  fieu  of  it. 

GL  Another  attendant   or  conse-  This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  came 

e  of  tenure  by  knight-service  was  to  l)e  levied  by  at-sessments,  at  so  much 

f  fines  due  to  the  lord  for  every  for  cveiy  knight's  fee ;   and,  therefore, 

tioo,  whenever  tho  tenant  had  oc-  this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  setUagium 

.  to  make  over  his  land  to  another,  in  Latin,  or  scrvitium  scuH ;  acuhtm  being 

lepended  en  the  nature  of  the  feu-  then    a   well  known    denomination    for 

nnexion ;  it  not  being  reasonable  nor  money;   and,  in  like    manner,   it    was 

id,  as  we  have  belore  seen,  that  a  called,    in    Norman    French,    escuagt ; 

orj  should  transfer  his  lord's  gift  to  being  indeed  a  pecuniary,  instead  of  a 

nr,  and  substitute  a  new  tenant  to  military,  service.    The  first  time  this  ap- 

i  service  in  his  own  steul,  without  pears  to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5 

nsent  of  the  lord ;  and,  as  the  feu-  Hen.  II,  on  account  of  his  expedition  to 

iligatioa  was  considercil  as  recipro-  Toulouse ;  but   it  soon  came  to  be  so 

le  lord  also  could  not  alienate  his  universal,  that  personal  attendance  fell 

onr  without  the  consent  of  his  ten-  quite  into  disuse.    From  this  period,  when 

iiich  consent  of  his  was  called  an  the  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied  scu- 

ncRf.    TliiB  restraint  upon  the  lords  tagcs  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  the 

wore  away;  that  upon  the  tenants  landholders  of  the  kinffdom,  to  defray 

lUad    longer.     In    England,   these  their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops;  and 

leem  only  to  have  been  exacted  from  these  assessments,  in  the  time  or  Henry 

inc's  tenants  in  cafiitj  who  were  II,  seem  to  have  bc«n  made  arbitrarily 

able  to  alienate  without  a  license,  and  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  which  pre- 

tatute  I  Edw.  Ill,  c.  12,  ordained  rogative  being  greatly  abused  b^  his  stic- 

ne  third  of  the  yearly  value  should  cessors,    it  iHirame    matter  of^^  national 

kl  for  a  Ucense  of  alienation ;  but,  clamor ;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to 

lenantpresumed  to  alienate  without  consent,  by  his  Magna  CkariOj  thiat  no 

mst  a  fill!  year's  value  should  be  scutage  should  be  imposed  without  con- 

7.  The  last  consequence  of  tenure  sent  of  parliament     But  this  clause  was 

vaby  was  escheat ;  which  is  tlie  de-  omitted  in  his  son  Henry  IIFs  charter; 

lation  oF  the  tenure,  or  dissolution  where  we  only  find,  that  scutages  or  escu- 

I  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and  ages  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used  to 

^  fiom  the  extinction  of  the  blood  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II;  that  is, 

}  latter  by  either  natural  or  civil  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner, 

i;  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his  Yet  aflerwanls,  by  statute  25  E^w.  I,  c. 

or  if  hb  blood  was  comipted  and  5  and  6,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it 

d  by  commission  of  treason  or  fel-  was  again  provided,  that  the  king  should 

iflicroby  every  inheritable   quality  take  no  aids  or  tasks,  but  by  the  conrunou 

Dtirely  blotted  out  and  abolished.  assent  of  the  realm :  hence  it  was  held 
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tlist  eecuage  or  scutage  could  not  be  levied  Bohemia,  with  a  popnlation  of  2500;  40 
but  by  conaeut  of  parliament,  such  scu-  mi  lea  north- west  of  Prague ;  laL  50^  37' 
taces  beinff,  inde^,  the  ground-work  of  N. ;  Ion.  12P  51'  E.  It  beloDgs  to  the 
all  succeeding  subaidies,  and  the  land-tax  prince  of  Clary,  who  has  a  lieautifiil  caa- 
of  later  times.  By  the  degenerating  of  tie  here,  with  a  fine  garden  attached  to  it, 
knight-service,  or  personal  military  duty,  which  is  open  to  the  public.  Tbo  waten 
into  escuage,  or  pecuniary  assessments,  are  warm  and  sulphureous,  and  are  much 
all  the  advantages  (either  promised  or  resorted  to.  Tlie  public  baths  are  twenty- 
real)  of  the  ieuoal  constitution  were  de-  three  in  number.  On  the  day  of  the  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  but  the  hardships  re-  struction  of  Lisbon  by  an  earthquake 
mained.  Instead  of  forming  a  national  (Nov.  1,  1755),  the  waters  ceased  to  flow 
militia,  composed  of  barons,  knights  and  for  several  minutes,  and  then  rushed  out 

gentlemen,  oound  by  their  interest,  their  with  great    violence.      TM    village    of 

onor  and  their  oaths,  to  defend  tlieir  Schonau,  and  several  castles,  monasterkai 

king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this  sys-  and  mountains  in  the  vicinitv,  render  the 

tem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothmg  environs  delightful. — See  Reuss'a  Gmdi 

else  but  a  wretched  means  of  raising  for   Visitors  of  the  Baths  (in  German, 

mone^  to  pay  an  army  of  occasional  mer-  1823). 

cenanes.    In  the  mean  time,  the  families  Tequenoama,   Cataract  of.      (See 

of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  Cataracts.) 

the  intolerable  burdens  which  (in  conse-  Tercera,  or  Tkrceira;  one  of  the 
quence  of  the  fiction  adopted  afler  the  Azores  islands,  supposed  to  liave  derived 
conquest)  were  introduced  and  laid  upon  its  nunie  from  its  standing  the  third  m 
them  by  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  the  this  cluster  of  islands,  in  iM>mt  of  situatiaii, 
Norman  lawyers.  A  slavery  so  compli-  though  the  first  in  dignity.  It  is  IK  milea 
cated  and  so  extensive  called  aloud  for  a  long,  and  15  broad ;  population,  38^9001 
remedy.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  Its  figure  is  almost  circular,  the  coMts 
time  applied  by  successive  acts  of  pariia-  high,  and  so  surrounded  with  craggy 
ment,  which  assuaged  some  temporary  rocks,  that  it  is  deemed  impregnable,  ev- 
grievances.  King  James  I  consented,  in  ery  accessible  part  on  the  coast  being  de- 
consideration  of  a  proper  eauivalent,  to  fended  by  strong  forts,  heavy  cannoDyand 
abolish  them  all,  though  the  plan  proceed-  a  numerous  and  regular  garrison*  The 
ed  not  to  effect.  At  length  the  military  only  tolerable  port  in  the  whole  lalaDd  is 
tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  appendages  the  harbor  of  Anm  f  15,000  inhahitaBts). 
(having,  during  the  commonwealth,  b^n  The  island  is  fertile,  pleasant  and  healthy : 
uisconunued),  were  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  very  rocks  produce  vines.  The  land 
by  the  statute  12  Car.  II,  c.  24,  which  yields  lai^e  crops  of  com,  and  a  ffreat  va- 
enacts  ^  that  all  sorts  of  tenures,  held  of  riety  of  fruits.  Besides  Anm,  tbeie  are 
the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  several  other  towns  and  large  villages 
common  socage,  save  only  tenures  in  in  Tercera,  with  a  numl)cr  of  forts  and 
frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the  lK>nor-  garrisons.  Lon.  27°  13'  W. ;  lat.  38°  38'  N. 
ary  services  (without  the  slavish  part)  of  Terence,  or  Tere^tifs.  PubliusTe- 
grand  serjeanty."— For  further  informs-  reutius  Afer,  the  celebratetl  Roman  com- 
tion,  see  Socage^  Fee,  Entails^  VHk-  ic  writer,  was  boni  in  Africa  (whence  his 
nage;  also  Feudal  i^fstem,)  In  the  U.  surname  ^er),  about  B.  C.  194,  and. 
States,  the  property  of  lands  is  allodial ;  while  a  child,  was  boui^ht  by  PuNiiw 
that  is,  the  owner  holds  of  no  suf)erior,  Terentius  Lucaniis,  a  Roman  senator, 
Mith  the  exception  of  some  small  remains  who  took  liim  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  a 
of  socage  tenure  in  New  York.  good    education.      Ills    master    having 

Teocallis  ;    ancient    monuments  of  emancijtated  him,  the  voung  African  now 

Mexico.    (See  Mexico,  Antiquities  q/*,  and  assumed  the  name  of^  liis  liencfiictor,  and 

Pyramids,)  Hoon  nrqu'uvd  reputation  and  frientls  by 

Teos,  or  Teios;  a  maritime  town  on  the   talents   which   he   displayed   in   bis 

the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo-  comedies,     l^lius  and  Scipio  Africaniis 

site  SamoK.     It  was  one  of  the  twelve  (the  di'stroyer  of  Cnrthngeand  Numantia) 

cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  admitted   him  into  their  intimary  ;  ajNi 

birth  to  Anacreon  (q.  v.)  and  Hecala^us,  Kom<»  accounts  aver  that  they  assisted  him 

who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native  of  Mile-  in  the  composition  of  his  plavs.     About 

tus.     According  to  Phny,  Teos  was  an  the  year  1(51,  he  went  to  Greece,  probably 

island.  with  the  nurfMwe  of  collecting  new  mate- 

Teplitz  ;  a  celebrated  watering  place,  rials  for  the  theatn\    While  on  his  n-tuni 

situated  in  a  pleasant  aiMl  fruitful  plain  in  to  Italy,  he  suffered  ship^iTcck,  and  either 
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in  the  WKvea,  or  died  not  loDg  Todd's  Sjptneer,  note  to  C.  vii,  ft  47.) 

Of  hif  dnmatic  works,  six  come-  The  modem  signi^ation  of  the  word, 

dbi  akNie  are  extant :  the  Adrian  (acted  shrew^  virago^  is  evidently  derived  firom 

ttt  Rome,  Bb  C.  167 ;  the  Eiinuch  (per-  tJic  turbulent  and  violent  character  of  the 

Armed  161) ;    Heauioniimoroumenosy  or  old  dramatic  personage. 

the  8eIf-Tonnentor  (163);  the  Adelphi,  Termi.nalia.    (See  Terminua.) 

ha  laat  piece,  brought  out  in  Rome  the  Terminisw,  in     German    philosophy, 

year  ben»e  his  death;  Phonnio,  or  the  or  Determinism;  the  doctrine  that  all 

rWante ;  and  Hocyra,  or  tlie  Stei>-MoUi-  things  hamien  through  a  necessary  con- 

flf.     The   comedies   of  Terence    were  nexioii  or  causes  and  effects  extending 

tmuh  admired  by  the  cultivated  Romans,  tlii*ongh  all  nature.      In    theology,  ier- 

and  were  likewise  esteemed  for  their  pru-  miuism  is  the  doctrine  that  God  has  as- 

dential  maxima  and  moral  sentences.     If  signed  to  ever}'  one  a  term  of  repentance, 

we  compare  him  with  his  contcmpora-  during    which    his    salvation    must   be 

riea,  he  will  be  found  to  have  been  imicli  worked  ouL 

in  adyanoe  of  them  in  point  of  stylo.    His  Terminology  of  a  science  or  art ;  that 

language  m  pure ;  but,  in  originality  (»f  bnuich  which  leaclies  the  meaning  of  its 

imaainadon,  he  is  inferior  to  the  Gref;ks,  technical  terms ;   nlso  the  aggregate  of 

and  nia  predcceasor  PUiiitus.    Most  of  his  these  technical  terms.    In  some  sciences, 

phya  are  litde  nioro    tlian    translatiuns  it  i.s  of  ])articular  importance,  as  in  botany, 

from  the  Greek ;  l>ut  he  is  valuable  to  us  in  which  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  described 

OD  diia  verv  accoimt,  as  giving  us  an  idea  without  an  agreement  on  certain  tech- 

of  hie  model  Menander.    His  cliaracters  nical  temu:.    The  terminology  is  geuer- 

bare  much  truth  of  nature ;  but  they  are  ly  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the 

often  BupeifrciaL     His  plots  arc  usually  nation  which  has  done  most  for  a  partic- 

■mple:  needy  courtesans,  trickish  slaved,  ular  art  or  science,  as  tlie  military  termi- 

mawtljf  nthera,  and  prodigal  sons,  are  the  nology  from  France,  the  naval  from  Hol- 

einef  peraoiia  of  his  drama,  and  a  marriage  land  and  England. 

hia  ordinary  denouement    The  boHt  edi-  Terminus  ;  a  divmity  at  Rome,  who 

dona  of  hia  woiks  are  those  of  Linden-  was  supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  and 

hrog  (Ptew,  1603 ;  Frankfort,  1623)  and  limits,  and  to  punish  all  unlawful  usurpa- 

Weaterhof  (Hague,  1726) :  that  of  Beiitley  tion  of  land.    His  worship  was  first  intro- 

(London,  1796;  Amsterdam,  1727,   and  duccd  at  Rome  bv  Numa,  who  persuaded 

Leipeic,  1791)  is  particularly  valuable  in  his  subjects  tliat  tlie  lunits  of  their  lands 

regard  to  the  metre,  but  is  disflffured  by  and  estates  were  under  the  immediate  in- 

laafa  conjectures.    Other  useful  editions  spection  of  heaven.    His  altar  was  on  the 

are  dioaeof  Zeune  (Leipsic,  1787, 2  vols.),  Tarpeian  rock.   Ho  was  represented  with 

henz   (Jena,  1785),    Schmieder    (Halle,  a  human  head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to 

17941  fiodie  (Berlin,  180&),  Hruns  (Halle,  intimate  that  he  never  moved,  wherever 

1811^  and  Ferlei  (Leipsic,  1820).     We  he  was  placed.    (See  Hermes.)    The  peo- 

faave  an  Elngliah  translation  by  the  elder  pie  of  the  countrv  assembled  once  a  year 

GSolman.  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with 

^^KBUS.    (See  PkSomela,)  garlands  and  flowers  the  stones  which 

TKaMAOAt7irT,  or  Turmagaunt.    The  si^rated  their  diiferent  possessions,  and 

origin  of  this  name  is  altogether  unccr-  offered,  at  first,  cakes  and  fruits,  at  a  later 

tain.     Various  etymologies    have    Ikjcii  ]ieriod,  lambs  and  pigs,  to  the  god  who 

propoaed,  but  none  of  them  is  at  all  satin-  jtresidcd  over  their  boundaries.    It  is  said 

ftetory.     The  old   English  writens  irv-  that,  when  Tarqniii  the  Proud  wished  to 

qatwy  apeak  of  Tkrmagaunt  and  Afa-  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to 

Aaim   (Mohammed),  and    tlie    Nonnmi-  Jupiter,  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  aivo 

.  French  writers  couple  Terragan  (of  w  hich  way,  tliough  the  other  gods  resigned  their 

die  Engliah  form  is  a  corruption)  with  seats  witli  cheerfulness;    and  his  altar 

Mr^rm  and  ^poUin  (Airily on).    Ariosto  therefore  remnined  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 

and  TiMO  atou  speak  of  Jdacont  e  Trivi-  ter.    But,  as  Temiiniui  could  be  wora}ii|>- 

mmAt    (Mohammed   and    Temiagauut).  pcd  only  in  the  open  sky,  a  hole  was  lefl 

■odi  oT  dieae  pereonages  were  dramatic  in  tlie  roof  of  the  temple  directly  over  the 

ten  in  the  old  mysteries,  at  a  time  altar.    The  resistance  of  the   god  was 

legendg  of  the  Saracens  were  tlie  considered  an  omen  that  the  boundaries 

popular  Bubjects  of  poetry  and  the  of  Rome  should  never  be  encroached  up- 

dnma  in  Europe.    (See  Ritson's  Jlfe/rica/  on.  The  TVrmina/ta  were  annual  festivals 

nomi  Tol.  iii,  p.  251  seq.,  or  at  Rome,  obaerved  in  honor  of  the  god 
17* 
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TerminuB,  in  the  month  of  Februaiy.    It  nsue  to  commit  depredations :  whe 

was  then  usual  for  iieaaanta  to  assemble  structures  are  broRen  open,  tfie  i 

near  the  principal  land-marks  which  sep-  fight  with  great  fury,  ancf  bite  erer 

arated  their  fields,  and,  after  they  had  they  meet  with.    Another  species 

crowned  them  with  garlands  and  ilowere,  same  country  builds  its  nest  amo 

to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  to  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  at  the 

sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig  upon  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  firom  the  | 

altars  of  turf,  and  to  sing  songs  in  honor  We  have  one  species  in  the  U. 

of  the  god.    Besides  these  private  festi-  which  lives  in  sniall  communities, 

vals,  there  were  public  IWminalia  cele-  in  decayed  trunks  of  trees, 
brated  on  the  Roman  frontiers  in  the        Tebms  are  those  spaces  of  time 

earlier  periods  of  the   republic.    These  in  the  courts  of  justice  are  open 

public  festivities,  however,  went  into  disuse  that  complain  of  wrongs  or  injuria 

after  the  territories  of  Rome  were  extend-  seek  their  rights  by  course  of  law 

ed  bv  conquest.   The  ThTninalia  had  also  tiou,  in  order  to  their  redress, 

an  allusion  to  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  the  English  tenns,  the  courts  in 

Roman  year  was  considered  to  end  on  minster  hall  sit  and  give  judcmenl 

the  23d  February,  when  they  were  sol-  but  the   high  court  of  paniamei 

emnized,  tlie  remaining  days  being  con-  chancery,  and  inferior  courts,  do  i 

sidesed  as  intercalary.  serve  the  tenns ;  only  the  court  oi 

TsRMiTEs  ;   sometimes    called    white  bench,  common  pleas,  and    excl 

ontff,  fit>m  their  mode  of  life.    They  be-  the  higlie&t  courts  at  conmion  la^ 

long,  however,  to  a  different  order  of  in-  tliese  terms  there  are  four  in  ever 

sects — the  newropUra  of  Linnsus.    They  viz.  Hilary  term,  which  begins  d 

live  in  societies,  often  prodigiously  nu-  of  January,  and  ends  the  Vati  ofT 

merous,  and  composed  of  three  sorts  of  ry,  unless  on  Sundays,  and  the  dai 

individuals,  as  with   the  bee    and    ant  Easter  term,  which  begins  the  M 

The  most  numerous  are    the    workers,  day  fortnight  after  Easter-day,  an 

which  have  a  rounded  head,  and  the  abdo-  the  Monday  next  after  Ascensk 

men  sessile  and  club-shaped.  Among  tliese  Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the 

may  be  discovered,  occasionally,  Individ-  after    Trinity    Sunday,    and    em 

uals  of  the  second  sort,  called  sMmtb,  Wednesday  fortnight  after ;  and  M 

which  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  mas  term,  which  mgins  the  6th  ai 

larger  size  of  the  head  and  jaws.    Each  the  28th  of  November, 
colony  contains  but  a  single  perfect  male        Tkrnate.    (See  Moluccas.) 
and  female.     At  a  certain  season,  the  ter-        Ternaux,   William   I^uis,  a  ^ 

mites  acquire  four  large  equal    wings :  manufacturer  at  Purin,  was  bom  at 

the  fbnn  of  the  body  is  then  somewhat  Oct,  8,  17(13,  and  has  acquireil,  by  1 

changed,  and  tlie  color  become8  darker,  natility  of  his  talents,  ami  his  publ 

They  now  fill   the  air  in  countless  nurn-  ited  activity,  a  high  j)lare  amoiif;  tl 

bers,  and  serve  as  food  for  various  aiii-  distinguislie<l  patriots  and  philantl 

mals,  and  even  for  man  in  some  parts  of  of  his  country.     At  the  ajje  of  fo 

the  globe.     The  few  pairs  which  e8ra|)e,  he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's 

if  discovered  by  some  wandering  workers  during  wliose  aljsence  he  was  i 

of  their  own  species,  are   protected  by  vears  head    of  the   estahlishmen 

them,  and   found    new    colonies.      The  jiistifieil  the  confidence  which  hi 

termites  are  the  greatest  pest  of  tropical  reposed  in  liitn  on  this  occasion  ;  ai 

cHmates :  they  destroy  all  articles  of  fur-  haps  no  single  individual  in  Eum 

niture  made  of  wocmI,  cloths,  &c. ;  they  established  so  nimiy  and  various  mi 

enter  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  eat  tures.     He  hvi»  hiinsolf  invented 

out  the  whole  interior  of  the  timbers,  so  valuabh;   machines,   anil    intnMluc 

that  they  may  appear  perfectly  sound  ex-  jiortant   inipn>venients   in  the   |>n 

temally,  while  they  will  crumble  under  He  was  the  first  to  set  up  spinnu 

the  slightest  blow.     An  African  species  is  chines  in  France.      He  has  impro' 

celebrated  for  the  edifices  it  rears,  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  constructed  cor 

form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  azines,  &c.     From  178J)  to  1792,  I 

height,  and  so  solid  that  the  wild  cattle  one  of  thenienil)ersof  the  commoi 

mount    upon     them     without    breaking  cil  of  Sedan,  almast  all  of  whom  p 

through.    Internally  they  arc  divided  into  on  the  scaffold  in  \TX\  for  having 

numerous  i.;)artinents,  and  have  subter-  ed  the  conventional  commissioner 

ranean  galleries  connected    with    them,  after  the  10th  of  August,  were 

from  the  extremities  of  which  the  insects  suspend  general  Lafayette.     It  w 
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of  miracle  that  Temaux  escaped,  the  old  canal  of  Dentatua  to  be  reopened 

I  eopduct  on  this  occasion,  and  b^  and  enlarged.    In  the  garden  of  the  epis- 

opeiaitious  djscharae  of  his  miuiici-  copal  palace  are  the  ruins  of  an  aniphi- 

tiea,  he  acquired  the  warm  esteem  theatre,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvor 

I   fellow-citizens.      His   extensive  (St.  Savior)  the  remnants  of  a  temple  of 

!n  manufactories  are  remarkable  for  the  sun.    The  town  has  about  7000  in- 

cellence  of  their  products ;  and,  at  habitants ;  and  much  oil  and  wine  are  pro* 

taiy  exhibitions  of  national  indus-  duced  in  the  neighborhood.    Near  Temi 

I  has  constantljr  obtained  the  prizes,  the  NeapolTtans  were  defeated    by  the 

5W  the  extensive  commerce  which  French  in  1798.    Forty-five  miles  north 

lies  on,  it  will  be  suiiicient  to  state  of  Rome. 

9  had,  at  one  perio<I,  manufactories  Terpaivder,  a  distinffuished  Greek 
aiiyRheims,  Aix-la-Chapellc,  Liege,  poet  and  musician,  flourished  about  B.  C 
il,  Loiiviers  and  Elbeuf,  and  agents  650,  was  l)om  at  Methynina  or  Antissa, 
arehouses  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Gc-  on  the  Ireland  of  Lesbos.  When  Lace- 
ijeghorn,  Naples,  and  many  other  daemon  wbh  distracted  by  internal  troubles, 
Jn  which  he  employed  about  6000  and  the  oracle  was  consulted  respecting 
ten,  and  from  120  to  150  clerks.  Not-  the  means  of  quieting  them,  it  command- 
inding  all  this  weight  of  businesB,  ed  tlie  Spartans  to  send  for  tlie  Lesbian 
i  an  active  member  of  the  legisla-  pinger.  He  come,  ond  rc8ton*d  |>eace  and 
ratujtous  T;ce-])re8ident  of  tlie  gen-  quiet,  by  the  sweetness  of  )iii»  songs,  which 
onciJ  of  manufacturers,  a  member  he  accompanied  on  his  lyre.  His  melo- 
general  council  of  the  defMutment  dies  were  afterwards  known  as  the  Lcs- 
a^ine,  and  of  the  commercial  cham-  bian  melodies ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  they 
Paris.  During  the  hundred  days  sen-ed  as  universal  models.  He  did 
he  adhered  to  the  Bourl)ons,  and,  much  to  improve  the  art  of  music,  and  is 
Bf  was  errated  baron  by  Ix>uis  said  to  have  added  three  new  strings  to 
!.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  he  the  lyre.  Other  accounts  ascribe  this 
Ad  liberal  principles  with  firmness ;  improvement  to  Oq>heus,  Ampliion,  or 
ifl  apeeches  on  financial,  commer-  even  to  Apollo.  Terpander  wns  probably 
d  manu&cturing  subjects  were  d is-  the  first  to  introduce  tlie  seven-stringed 
ibed  fbr  extent  of  information  and  lyre  into  Sfiarta.  The  invention  of  the 
418  TiewB.  Euro})e  is  indebted  to  musical  notation  has  also  been  attributed 
r  the  introduction  of  tbn  Cashmere  to  him,  and  witli  some  degree  of  prolMi- 
q.  ▼.)  Temaux  makes  the  noblest  bilit>',  although  some  accounts  refer  it  to 
*  1118  large  fortune,  nnd  enjoys  the  Pythagoras,  who  lived  a  century  later, 
t  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  The  Lacedsmonians  sang  his  songs  at 
jfi,  a  town  in  the  States  of  the  their  festivals ;  and  hence  he  has  also  been 
hf  delegation  of  Spoleto,  in  the  fer-  called  the  inventor  of  the  acolia,  or  drink- 
ky  of  the  Nera,  the  birth-place  of  ing  songs,  sung  at  the  feasts  of  the  ancient 
Bf  and  of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Greeks. — See  Scolia,  h,  e.  Carmina  cim- 
Dy  contains  some  interesting  ruins  vivcdia  Oracorum,  by  Ilcen  (Jena,  1798). 
I  old  Latin  colony  of  Intcnunna  Terpooion  ;  one  of  the  finest  nm- 
between  two  arms  of  the  Nera).  sicol  keyed  instruments  invented  in  mod- 
milea  east  from  Temi  is  the  ccle-  em  times.  The  interior  mechanism  con- 
eaduia  M  marmartj  or  fall  of  the  sists  of  wooden  staves,  which  vibrate  by 
» or  Evelino,  900  feet  in  height,  well  the  friction  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  set  in 
1  to  the  readens  of  Byron  by  his  motion  by  a  wheel,  and  thus  produce  tlie 
ig  deacription  in  Childe  Harold  sweetest  tones,  susceptible  of  the  finest 
•—73).  In  the  notes  to  this  passage  swell  and  fall.  The  higher  tones  much 
d  38),  he  flays,  **Itis  worth  all  the  resemble  those  of  a  flute,  the  lower  those* 
lea  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  of  the  organ.  It  is  particularly  fine  as  an 
BT ;  which  are  rills  in  comparison,  accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  but  is 
ngnlar  enough  that  two  of  the  finest  less  fit  for  compositions  of  a  livelv  char- 
lea  in  Europe  aliould  be  artificial —  octer.  John  David  Buschmann  or  Fried- 
ihe  Velino  and  the  one  at  TivolL''  richsrode,  near  Gotho,  is  the  inventor, 
CUoroct)  This  **  matchless  cata-  and  has  exhibited  his  instmments  in  the 
B,  in  ftct,  the  work  of  M.  Curius  large  cities  of  Germany  and  England. 
tos  (B.  C.  370),  who  caused  the  TERPSicnoRE  (she  who  loves  dancing) ; 
9  be  cut  through  for  the  puqiose  of  one  of  the  Muses,  the  inventress  and 
nm  the  manhea,  and  making  an  out-  patroness  of  the  art  of  dancing  and  lyr- 
ne  Yelino.    Clement  VIII  caused  ical  poetry.    She  is  generally  represent- 
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ed    witli    tho    tambourine    (hfrnpamtm)^  Cayliip,   Iiuvo    lxM!n    luore    aasiduouBl^ 

crowned  with  flowen,  and  in  a  mirthful  brought  toffcther  in  niuaeuma  of  anttcjui- 

attitude.  tie».    A  rollcction,  made  on  the  aiiot,  by 

Tkr&a,  the  Earth,  was  a  cosmological  Mr.Charles  Towuley,  belongs  at  present  to 
divinity  of  the  ancients.  After  the  chaos,  tlic  treasures  of  the  British  museum  (De- 
says  Hesiod,  the  extended  earth  was  tht;  scriptiun  of  the  Collection  of  ancient 
abiding  place  ofall  the  immortals,  who  in-  Terracotras  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
habit  the  tops  of  SHOW}' Olympus.  By  her  thirty-nine  engravingH,  linden,  1810, 
own  |)ower  she  brought  tbrtii  the  starry  small  folio) ;  another,  collected  by  Serous 
heaven  ( Uranos),  the  lofty  mountains,  d'AgincoUrt,  was  left  by  him  to  the  mu- 
and  llie  sea  (Ponius),  By  Unuios  she  seum  of  the  Vatican  (Recueil  de  FVof- 
became  the  mother  or  the  Titans  (q.  v.),  mens  de  Sculpture  antique  en  Terrt  nnfe, 
Theu,  Rhea,  Mnemosyne,  Themis,  Pha^-  par  M»  Seroux  d^JIgineowrty  Paris,  IdH 
be,Tet]iys,  the  Cvclops,  and  tlie  hundred-  4to.).  Earlier  than  the  appearance  of 
handed  giants  (Centimani).  Uroiios  ini-  ihese  works,  some  reUevi  found  at  VeUetri 
prisoned  these  children,  immediately  of-  were  descrilxni  in  the  work  Btt$$irQUvi 
ter  their  birth,  in  a  dungeon.  Terra,  medi-  Volschiin  7\rra  cotta  (Rome,  1785,  foL). 
tating  revenge,  prepared  a  sickle  of  ada-  Accurate  examination,  particulariy  of  the 
inant,  and  ])ersuaded  her  sous  to  castrate  vessels,  has  shown  a  variety  in  tlie  appli- 
their  father.  Saturn  perpetrated  the  cation  of  this  material,  which  irmy  leaa  to 
de(»d.  Terra  received  the  droi)s  of  bloo<l  results  of  much  advantaee  to  modem  art 
which  issued  from  tlie  wound,  by  which  The  sorts  of  works  aistiiiguished  are 
being  impregnated,  she  brought  forth  the  those  dried  in  the  air;  those  simply  baked; 
Furies,  Giants,  and  the  Meliau  nymphs,  those  baked  and  colored,  but  not  with 
By  her  son  Pontus,  she  afterwards  nad  fixed  colors ;  those  varnished,  and  haviDc 
Nereus,  Thau  mas,  Phorcys,  Ceto  and  colors  bunu  in ;  a  mixed  species,  in  whicE 
Eurybia.  Dissatisfied  also  with  Saturn,  the  colors  are  in  part  fixed,  in  part  merely 
she  promised  her  daughter  Rhea  to  bring  painted  on  the  substance ;  and  finally,  the 
up  the  new-bom  Jupiter,  and  carried  him  most  costly  of  all,  works  with  rich  gildiiiff. 
to  Crete.  When  he  had  growA  up,  she  These  dinerent  productions,  as  regar£s 
aided  him  in  obtaining  the  throne,  ad  vis-  the  material,  are  of  the  most  various  fine- 
ing  him  to  free  the  imprisoned  Centimans  nes5.  Much  of  what  has  conie  down  to 
and  Cyclops.  us  may  have   been  merely  models  and 

Terra  Cotta  (Ilcdian)  is  the  common  casts  (typi,  prohfpOj  eetypa\    The  investi- 

namo  for  a  very  large  class  of  remains  of  gations  of  professor  Busching  into  the 

antiquity,  which   have    not,    till    recent  histor}'  of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  art* 

times,  been    treated   with   the    attention  important.     He  hos  traced  it  in  the  mid- 

which  tliey  deser\  e.     The  mythical  his-  die  agt»s,  and  sho%vii,  bv  the  monument  of 

loiy  of  the  Greek  art  celebrated  Diliuta-  duke  Henry  IV  (the  Minnesinger)  in  the 

<l('s,   Rlurrus,  Tlnvxlos,  as    musters    in  church  of  the  cnws  at  Hrrslau,  that  this 

works  of  clay,  without,  however,  stating  art  was  succcsjifiiUy  practised  iu   Silesia 

whether    these   works  were    baked,    or  in  the   thirteenth    centur\'  (about  PiiK)). 

merely  dried   in   the  sun.     The   Git^eks  Busching  has  illustrated  tliis  subject  in  a 

may,  at  a  later  period,  have  given  up  the  magnificent  work. 

use' of  clay  for  large  works,  afler  they  Terra,  or  Tierra  del  Fueoo;  a  group 
had  l)ecome  accustomed  to  morble  and  of  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  the  con- 
bronze  ;  but  clay  was  still  used  for  fine  tinent  of  South  America,  from  which  it 
]K)tterv,  and  for  lam|)s,  of  which  so  ad-  is  seimrated  by  the  straits  of  Magellan 
inirable  ssprcimens  have  come  down  to  (see  Magalhaens)y  and  extending  from 
us.  In  Tuscany  and  Rome,  however,  lut.  50°  to  53'  JW  S.  The  southern  ex- 
works  of  sculpture,  both  entire  ligiires  tremity  is  cajie  Horn.  (q.  v.)  It  recei\"ed 
and  reliefs,  in  terra  cotta,  have  been  found  its  name,  signifying  Land  of  Fire,  trom  the 
in  abundance.  These  are  not  generally  tires  seen  along  its  shores  by  the  discov- 
of  large  size,  though  whole  friezes  and  erer  Magalhaens,  who  supposed  them  to 
images  on  {lediments  were  made  of  terra  Ix;  volcanic.  The  existence  of  volcanoes 
cotta  in  antiquity  (fastu^  templorumfir-  here  has  been  doubted  ;  but  captain  Hall 
(t/ia],  but  manifest  the  great  skill  of  the  saw  one  in  activity  in  ld20,  and  captain 
offictna:  fisruLxn^y  which  were  common  in  Weddell  found  lava  on  the  coast.  The 
Rome  an^  Italy.  The  works  of  Damnph-  interior  of  these  islands  has  never  be« 
ilus,  Areesilaiis  and  Pasiteles  may  have  explored.  So  fiur  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
come  down  to  us  in  copi^  among  the  they  are  ragged  and  unprolific.  The  di- 
remains  which,  aince  the  time  of  count  mate  is  severe,  and  there  are  mmunits 
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to  nMurinen  which  appear  to  be  di  Roma,  47  miles  south-east  of  Rome  ; 

!Ofered  irith  perpetual  soow.    Captain  population,  9000.    It  is  situated  at  the 

One  BlateB  the  mean  temperature  during  southern  extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 

he  toree  winter  months  at  34.^5,  the  max-  in  a  picturesque  situation,  but  rendered 

rann  beiD^ 48.*^  and  the  minimum  12.^  unhealtliy  by  the  surrounding  marshes. 

EIm  inhabitantB,   at  least  those  on  the  It  was  anciently  the  cauital  of  the  Volsci, 

WMliy  an  io  a  very  rude  state ;  but  they  and  named  Anxur,    The  Greeks  called  it 

ire  fnendhr  and  peaceable :  they  live  by  TVorAyna,  corruptetl  into  Terracina.    It 

idling.    The  seats  are  numerous  on  the  had    once  a  harbor;  but    that  is  now 

MaHiy  and  dogs,  otters  and    guanacoes  choked  up.    Nchr  Terracina  arc  consid- 

ii«  abo  found  here.    The  three  principal  erable  fragments  of  the  Fia  Appia^  made 

riaods  of  the  group  are  King  Charles's  from  Rome  to  (.-apua. 

Sonthlaiidy  to  the  east,  Santa  Ines,  or  Terrain  ;  a  French  wonl,  used  in  mili- 

)ouih  Deaolation,  on  the  west,  and  Clar-  tory  language  for  the  natural  condition 

!DC»  ialand,  lying  between  them.     The  of  the  ground  on  which  any  military  ope- 

amc  infiHrmaliou  concerning  this  region  ration  takes  place ;  and  the  expression  em- 

I  contained    in   WeddelFs    Voyage   to-  braces,  therefore,  all  objects  on  the  sur- 

imda  the  South  Pole  (London,  1825^  face  of  the  earth,  which  can  affect  the 

ind  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Gcographi-  dispovition  to  lie  made  of  troops.      In 

ad  Society  for  1831,  art.  xi,  containing  English,  the  word  gnmnd  is  generally 

he  reaullB  of  the   examination  of  the  used.    The  Gemians  divide  the  doctrint^ 

waMa  by  captain  Kin^.  of  terrain  into  the  general,  which  is  much 

AftaA  FiaMA  (that  u,7Srm^n(/);  main-  the  same  as  that  which  otliere  call  mUi- 

1  or  continent,  in  opposition  to  insular  tory  geography  (q.  vA  and  special,  which 

*~'Tiea.     In  Italy,  the  name  of  Terra  is  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a  particular 

or  S  Anmmo  Veneio^  is  given  to  tlie  theatre    of  war.      General  conclusions 

ffftBtiPf"—*  provinces  of  Venice,  in  con-  may  be  drawn  from  experience,  in  which 

indiKiiiction  to  the  insular  portions.    By  geology  is  often  an  assistant ;  but  particular 

jl   u  thorefore   signified  the    duchy  of  observation  of  the  grouud  is  always  in- 

ITeniee  (q.  vA  Venetian  Lombanly,  the  dispensable. 

msiijiiiMtfi  of  TurviSi  the  duchy  of  Fri-  Terras.    (See  Cements*) 

bG    and  htaia^ — Under  this  name  was  Terra t,  Joseph   Marie,   a   notorious 

fiMinerif  comprehended  a  vast  extent  of  French  minister  of  finance,  bom  in  1715, 

Bouiiliy  in  South  America,  fbrmuig  atgoy-  entered    tlie    church,   became  an  abb^, 

anunent  under  the  authority  of  the  crown  member  of  the  spiritual  bench  of  the  par- 

oT  Spain,    including   several    extensive  liament  of  Paris,  insinuated  himself  into 

pvoriiwei^  and  three    audiences,  which  fiivor  at  court,  and,  during  the  last  days 

were  fixed  at  Panama,  Quito,  and  Santa  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  was  minister 

n  de  Bogota.    The  large  provinces  were  of  finance.     Finding  a  great  deficit  in 

Tern  Finna  Proper,  or  Darien,  Popayan,  the  treasury,  he  employea  the  most  dis- 

Quito  and  New  Grenada,  all  of  which  graceful  means  to  cover  it,  and  publicly 

were  again  subdivided  into  several  smaller  declared  that  he  held  his  office  only  to 

laofiucea  or  jurisdictions.    These  prov-  rob,  and  because  he  excelled  in  that  ope- 

necB  afterwards  formed  the  viccroyalty  ration.      He  contrived  new  impositions^ 

of  New  Grenada,    and    now  constitute  abolished  the  pensions  which  had  been 

the  rBpuUic  of  Colombia  or  New  Grena-  previouslv    granted,  and   thus    reduced 

da.    (see  CoUnMoj  and  Fenezuda,)  many  individuals  to  destitution.    In  ad- 

na&A    MAOKI.LA2I1CA.      (See    Pata-  dition  to  this,  he  treated  with  derision  the 

•  ,\  unfortunate  victims   of  bis  jwliey,  who 


TkamA  81011.LATA  (that  is,  sealed  earth) ;  applied  to  him  for  relief.  Louis  XVI  re- 
eaBed  abo  hemman  eaxih ;  a  sort  of  bole  moved  this  monster  (1775) ;  and  a  horri- 
(q.T.)lbundintheishmdofhemnns,which  ble  disease,  the  consequence  of  his  ex- 
ma  fixmeriy  much  used  in  medicine,  cesses,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1778.  lie 
■iaaQrptic,AEG.  It  derives  its  name  from  was  the  subject  of  general  execration; 
Iha  eircumalance  of  its  being  impressed  and  even  his  ser\'ices  in  restoring  order 
widl  the  aeal  of  the  grand  seignior,  or  intothe  finances  were  overlooked, since  he 
thegoremor  of  the  island.     It  is,  how-  did  not  prevent  the  most  shainek>6sdissi- 

r,  found  in  other  places  in  the  F^ast,  as  pation  of^the  public  money  by  the  courtiera. 

Bffii^  and  Malta,  and  in  Italy,  France,  Terre  Neuve  ;  tlie  French  for  Aew- 

Iec.    The  Lemnian  bole  is  detenive,  like  fouTuOand,  (q.  v.) 

lUeA  earth.    (See  CToy.)  Territort,  in  the  U.  States,  a  divisioti 

TannACiNA ;  a  town  m  the  Cani[)agna  of  the  country  not  included  within  the 
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limltB  of  either  of  the  states  of  the  cod-  Teeritomal  Ststbm.    (See   O 

ftdency,  and  which  has  not  been  admit-  toI.  iii,  page  183,  right  band  oolumn 

ted  into  the  Union  on  the  footing  of  an  Terror,    Rsieir     op.      I>urin|r 

independent  state.     The  history  of  the  French  revohition,   Marat  and    R 

policy  of  Uiis  repubhc  in  regiurd  to  the  |Merre,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 

public  domain,  and  the  manner  in  which  mtroduced  the  system  of  terror,  so  c 

that  domain  was  acquired,  has  been  given  under  the  i>retcxt,  that  the  conditi* 

in  oiur  article  Public  Lands,     The  basis  France  left  no  other  means  to  sare  he 

of  the  political  organization  of  t^iese  ter-  understand  this  phenomenon  in  the 

ritories  was  laid  by  the  ordinance  for  the  tory  of  man,  requires  an  accurate  ki 

f[>vemment  of  tlie  territory  of  the  U.  edge  and  a  comprehensive  view  < 

Uites  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  July  state  of  France,  at  that  time  convuls 

13th,  1787.    This  ordinance  provides  for  civil  war,  fighting  sinide-lianded  a^ 

the  appointment  of  a  governor  by  con-  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 

grass,  and  for  a  representative  assembly,  with  a  population  which  the  cleiig 

chosen  by  the  people  of  llie  territory,  for  done  almost  nothing  to  instruct,  ai 

conducting  the  government  of  the  same,  court  and  nobility  every  thing  to  co 

making  laws,  appointing  magistrates,  &c.  Histor}'  aflbrds  many  instances  of  I 

The  Iq^laturc  is  authorized  to  elect  a  thirsty  individuals ;  but  here  we  f 

delegate,  to  represent  the  territory  in  the  large    portion  of  a  nation   urginj 

congress  of  the  U.  States,  who  enjoys  a  slaughter  of  persons  of  all  sexes, 

seat  and  the  right  of  debating,  but  has  no  and  conditions,  while  their  mouths 

vote.    It  was  likewise  provided  by  this  ftill  of  high-sounding  phrases  of  li 

ordinance,  that  there  should  be  neither  equality,  virtue  and  justice,  perver 

slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  thousand  innocent  acts   to   crirnei 

territory.    After  the  adoption  of  the  pres-  even  inventing  new  crimes,  e.  g. 

em  constitution  (1789),  this  ordinance  was  tunUinnj  in  Bordeaux,  to  suit  tlM 

so  &r  modified  as  to  give  the  president,  sion.    The  reign  of  terror  shows  a 

by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  general   frenzy   than  any  other    | 

appointment  of  the  territorial  officers,  and  of  history.      One  of  the  main    i 

some  other  powers  which  had  been  origin-  of  this  gigantic  madness  must  be  s 

ally  conferred  on  the  congress  (1789,  ch.  8).  for  in  the  disorganization  of  politic 

Aa  the  population  in  the  region  above  des-  ciety  in  all  its  branches,  which  begat 

i|;natea  gradually  increased,  new  territo-  Louis    XIV,   and    ftightfully    inci 

nes  were  successively  created,  and  ad-  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 

mitted  into  the  Union   us   independent  ascribing  of  the  mischief  to  the  wi 

states.      Thus  Ohio  became  a  state  in  of  the  philosophers,  so  called,  sho^ 

1808.    Indiana  received  a  separate  terri-  ignorance  of  the  natiu«  of  man  and 

torial  government  in  1800,  and  was  ad-  ciety.     Such  madness  could  result 

mitted  into  the  Union  in  181().    Illinois  firom  deep-seated  disease  and  dcpi 

became  a  distinct  territory  in  1809,  and  a  to  which  many  stimulants  were  3 

state  in   1818.     Michi^ran  tcrritor\'  was  The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  thi 

constituted  in  1805.    The  territory  south  great  instnnnent  of  the  terrorists, 

of  the  river  Ohio  was,  by  act  of  con-  was  established  March  1 1,  1710,  b 

l^ss  (1790,  ch.  41),  declared  to  be  sub-  not  receive  its  name  until  the  8th  o1 

ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  maire  (October,  1793),  when  the  ^ 

1787.   This  territory  was  received  into  the  tain  party  in  the  convention  triun 

Union,  OS  the  state  of  Teunessce,  in  1796.  over  the  Girondists,  (q.  v.)     The  • 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  tcrritorvof  Lou-  of  the  revolutionar}'  tributial  was  tr 

isiana  has  been  divided  into  Orleans  and  ish  all  tliose  uho  should  oppose  the 

Louisiana  territory,   Missouri  state   and  ress  of  the  revolution,  and  incur  tli 

territory,  and  Arkansas  territor>'.     (Sec  picion  of  adhering  to  the  royal  faini 

Louitiana    Tarriiory,)      AlalMuna    terri-  may  easily  be  iniagiiied  what  a  field  t 

tory  was  constituted  iu    1H17,  and  be-  tribunal  would  afford  to  malignity,  li 

canie  a  state  in    1820;  and  Mississippi,  and  tlie  spirit  of  perM.*cution,  as  i 

which     received    a    territorial     govern-  bound  by  no  rules, sentenced  only  to* 

ment    in    1798,  was  admitted    into  the  never  investigated  the  |)oints  of  tL 

Union    in    1817.     Florida,    which    was  cusation,  and,  at  last,  hardly  tlie  nar 

acquired    in    1821,    was  formed  into  a  the  accused.     After  tlie  fidfof  the  G: 

^vemment  under  the  name  of  the  ter-  ists  in  1794,  and  the  accession  of  B 

ritory  of  Florida,  in  1822.    (See  the  sep-  pierre  and  his  accomplices  to  powc 

aiate  articles.)  trial  of  individuals    ceased.      Fot 
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le  md  his  comrades  daily  Landed  We  find  among  the  18^3  ▼ictims 

I  of  pmooB  cbai^  with  treeaon.    Noblemen 1;J78 

were  brought  m  crowds  beforo  the    Noblewomen %) 

Jjthe  occuntiou  against  them  read,  Females  of  the  class  of  mechon- 

T*"^.!^^."*^^  inrmiediately  pro-  ,,^  ^iid  i>easents M67 

M,  without  even  exommation  bemg    Nuns. 350 

I  —rcirfsin  whether  the  subjects  ot     Priests 1  rj5 

uuatkm  were  actually  the  iiersoiis  j^ieu  not  noble,'  of 'various  cUi^'  islelo 

the  court;  and,  m  fact,  the  con*  —2 — 

ng  of  peraons  of  the  same  name  Total  .  .  .  18,613 

irougfat  individuals  to  the  guillotine,  Women  who  died  in  consequence 

«d  never  been   accu8e<l.    Similar  of  premoture  delivery  ....    3,400 

MDory  tribunals  were  established  Woineu  pregnant  and  in  child-bed       348 

large  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  >Vomen  killed  in  the  Vendue  .  .  .  15,000 

Die  tragedy  was  acted  ui  iNautcH,  Children     *•                     "...  22,000 

,  Arrsfl,  Strasburg,  and  many  other  Whole  nnmhcr  who  perished  in 

Aa  this  mode  of  extenninating  the  Vendee 900,000 

{ended  enemies  of  the  r(M>ublic  was  .,.    .             .        , 

»w  to  satisfy  Uic  frariv  in  iM>wer,  ^'«»ms    "nder  the  proconsulate 

hot  and  drowned  the  accused  by  °*  Carrier,  at  Nantes 32,000 

mIs.    The  intrigues  of  the  rovalists  Including 

m  admitted  to  have  conlrihu'ted  lo  Children  shot 500 

fxceases;  and  the  object  of  Kolios-  "        drowned  .  .  1,500 

WM    to    give     energy    to    the  Women  shot 264 

iment,   and   secure    ihe    coimtry  . "      dniwned .  .  .     500 

ivasion.*     Blanv  of  his  associates,  Priests  shot 300 

er,  were  actuated  by  tin?  love  of  "      drowned   ...     460 

■T.    The  system  of  terror  at  length  Noblemen  drownecl  .  1,400 

red  itKlf.    A  part  of  the  terix)ri8t8  Mecliaiiics  drowned  .  5,300 

e  vietima  to  the  very  system  which    Victims  in  Lyons 31,000 

■d  calabliahed,  and  the  overthrow 

!  net  soon  (blIowed.t      With  the  These  numbers  do  not  comprehend  the 

ticmofThennidor9(Jnly27, 17D4),  victims  of  the  massacres  at  Versailles, 

h   the  overdirow  of  KnlK^spierre,  Carmes,  I'Abbaye,  Aviffnon,tlie  Hisillades 

im  ceased  to  be  the  f)rotl's.S4Hl  s\'8-  at  Toulon  and  Mareeillcs,  after  the  sieges 

government ;  but  its  consequences  of  those  places,  and  the  massacre  of  Uie 

ied4      Pnidhomme,  a  n*public:ui,  entire  jiopulation  of  the  little  town  of  B^- 

fiiendly  to  the  revolution,  and  who  doiu,  in   Provence.     More  than  50,000 

during  the  period  of  excitement,  revolutionary^    conuiiittees    wero    estab- 

i  mx  volumes  of  details  nf  tliis  de-  lished    in    France,  to    enforce  the  law 

b  period.    Two  of  the  six  volumes  apinst  the   suspected  (that  of  Sept.  21, 

1  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  |K;r-  1/93).    Cambon,  memlier  of  the  conven- 

iit  to  death  by  the  revolutionary*  tri-  tion,  calculates  that  they  cost  the  country 

with  their  professions,   domicilH,  51)1,000,000  fraiiCK  (in  assignats)  a  year: 

ites  of  their  condemnations,   the  each  meml)er  received  three  francs  a  day; 

and  day  of  their  execution,  &c.  ond    there  were    150,000  who   had   the 

right  to  designate  for  death.     Paris  alone 

BT«t,  io  Ui  meinoin, exprissts  his  .on-  i,jiti  gi^ty  committees.      It  will  Iw  seen 

'rftbTrilS^'**""*'                 '*''''*'"  '"  ^™»"  **"'  '^'^^ •'^  ^^"^^  *^»^  ""^**^  P"^^ 

nuns,  and  monks,  fonn  but  a  small  |>art 

MB  Dntaa  (q.  v.)  wo  ihrown  inio  i\w.  of  those  who  died  by  the  guillotine.  The 

TS^^J^^tt^^r^J}:;,  Gin,mli«  UiouAo,  a  Vi«.r,rr  wUh  ...ad- 

fUtrittmalr^robaionnaire.  J'm  dnnawle  ttme  Roland  ond  others  at  the  Concter- 

k  Dkm  H  mux  kommef,  mahce  it'itiit  van  geritj  gives  the  most  ap|NiHing  <letails  in 

fUfiiieJUmt  de  Chumanii^'.    Ami  when  hta  M^moires  iTun  Iktenu.    Among  other 

MMMced  b;r  tbmi  iribunal,  lie  cxrlaimctJ,  tlimgs,  he  says,  Z^a  un  aou^uc  immense 

^    '-    place    Saint'^niotne.      Ihsoffut-U^ 


SdwpravdenceorihUsyiiirin,Mh8rle8  qudque  korrihUqu'Usoit  dele  dirr,  tons  let 

.     «.««"«2i«^<J««""»ii««?f^,P'!^  joura  U  sang  humain  Me  jrnuoit  par  teaux, 

ily  l«l-  ▼•)#  laved  many  persons,  by  dc-  ^  -_     l*  ^*  •    j ji^ 

f  ifaT  iwp^n  eontminiii  ibc  acousitions  ««  9^^  J}^"^"^.  ^^^  occupis, 

^■B.  mcfU  dt  lexecution  a  us  vider  c 


aumo' 
dans  ed 
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M'-jf*  aciriil  4«ail«  mnv  be 
ir.nnd  m  'Jup-  ir^Ot^^  »if  L"cis&:^aubraA»r« 
Fht^t  9%  Disrovn  HiMor'^ptfU.     A  Use 

•c*  al:   "Jie  p^rv.rjf  who  fxtvcwd  by  un? 

Tci.B^lJ«V.      Sw  IVrar.  Reign  •>'' 
TEiTiiAii^f*.    :^^^  Orders.  Rfiif't^'jJ. 

T£a.TlAET    F'jUIaTX'>5*.        Sr^?    C--X'/- 

TiETrLLi.i5,  iiuinrja  r^pdiu'-s  F.«:- 
reia.  -'ocB-id^r^^i  ih«  n>-t*«  rariy  Laiin 
^lii^r  rTiani.  w%k  h.«:>m  a:  Caniuj**,  3r«  «^: 

*ii\  <'^"  Atn»"a:  ari<i  TrrriJian  was  a:  tr«; 
%  pafu;.  aixhv'Uzii  whru  or  wh^re  he  ei!.- 
t#rari**i  Ui^  diriscaii  npii^«:-o  Ak^  n-.-i 
appear.  He  r^nreiv^i  a  libermJ  ediican«>r, 
and  wa!»  weii  Yerseii  in  Greek  aotl  Rr- 
nan  iiiermnirv'.  azhl  l^«rn«?d  in  Th^  RocL.aii 
iaw.  He  d'j<:ri*htti  cuirdy  uxki«-r  th-* 
p:iZTh»  of  th*  eaj^*n?rs  SeTefuss  az^  Cara- 
-alia:  and  J»rnmi?  xi:<rriiii>u5  a  rvpr.rt  tha: 
<*  iiVtd  :'j  i  ■•»-r}"  aiivacoed  acv.  He 
a|Moyei  Ll.'^^vii'vi^i.io.uiiU  m  live  caLwc 
•f  ChriRiBn^cv.  r.u:.  ;..uTirl*  ihe  laner 
[<an  of'hi?  life,  quinr-i  ii;«?  rarhrtli"-  ch'-srrL 
f'j  join  ii.r  Montane<5.  '■-.it  of  *hii-li  hr 
Ti-imn^l  a  5*^rt  of  hi«  •wn,  r*aiu»'d  TftuLi- 
^itUU.  ^e*  .V<»nf<z/iuf.  The  ^.Hii:d 
^f  his  SMp-paratioD  r^axed  nshar  :■>  disoi- 

•  r>  ij-*:-.  r. : ir-;*   ir*' . i ■  \-: •  1  \   \ *\   M -.^ i^r. ..<< 
'-»!':r.»-  i»-r^::i!  .'  >T-r.-  ■  :'T-r\!"ijL:..  i!t:.». 

■  r    ••  ••-     I    ii*-,^*  ■  -•' 


r*.  IS 
:.•  •«:    >   :.>   A>  !  .->   :" 

■  t  ■ 

:.•■:.   •::  *:.-  ::;a!-:.'  r-  ..:.■:  -v :: :  :•':  •  ; 
:' :r.v    "a!ivir.>s   !j    u  :.;■•:.    :i.»;y    wrr»^ 


I 


ru-..  N-l'k*  •// .\'i:i...-.f,«.  ;t.  \VM!,"ii.  \\'/.», 
:.Li  ■'hari.-r  n*:.*  \'  ..'::::*•■ ,  '..'^  *\:rr:--^ 
:.i*  a;:a>'!i  .:.•■■  :::»  •:  ..iHt-  •  f  Ui^  •••'j^^ 
:.-i.*>.  M»'  -!>■  \vr»-.r-  d:.-:i::.>:  \  :■..•■:•  ■> 
•i-r^-i-y-s  i-'.'i  'S^v»rai  :;;i'':*  .-r.  l»aj»:i^.:.,  ■  :. 
.  :-.-la:r>.  \-\     I:;  I'l;--  ■  l':*;!-^'.  ijjv::  IV.  1- 

an*  li  iinir'i'^w*  and  :»-»::\yiIs.  a>j«jTak.i.j 

•  I*  -.i-'la'n  :  arid  hi-  i  i\uri:iu->  in  iho  a::- 
:]••  I :«::■■!!  of  th»-  :rai.<jvn  wiili  whioh  I.f 
»!i:iii  ?r.r\»\  :rir  I».'R»»  rits  i»f  jt^'rstM'ulur^. 
plii'n.e««pk»-rs.  pi.»-i>  and  traoMiaii!!  m 
an»Mli«-r  wt.'rid.     'nir>  laiiior  was  a  niiii: 

•  •I*  liv»iy  jiarts  hi:  he  di>pUy!i linlo  juiij:- 
Jiieni  in  hi*  r».'a#i »inns :  aiid.  while  1*^1  l»y 
i.is  tf'j.'f-'T  ti'  ^ii/i'i.'-*^  aiki  twafct'raijiMi. 
I«  wa."  at  the  ;«;n»'  lime  rreduiou:*  and 
au«UT> .     His  ?T}  le  i>  oouoitfe  and  rigun* 


zrrr.  l*iz  hm:9L,  anpoivfaedi  and  c 
H»  ^'-•r%s  baT^  tleen  ttvqiiratly 
boch  •-i:iJp?<Ti'se{y  and  separately,  | 
iariv  h>*  AwiC^v.  W  the  entire 
'.Le  •^:2:>:c:»  •'  f  Risaki'i:!  Parsi.  1^ 

■  f  S-r.>r  Hailf.  ^*»  V0I&,  173 
•*!«-:*?r:*d  ir.^j  bvst  Thf  liesf  ed; 
rz."  A'<ur.cy  J*  tiiat  by  Havervam 
.:*c-  171-.  -v....  Hr  i$  Diit  to 
r'-'-r-deii  »-.•:.  :fL  TenuUiui.  who  j 
:!-arr}pioci  ji  i^^K 

Te*«.  HE^  :  a  r«'»n  c\  Austrian 
w.'«-:,  ^-.ve*  r-am^  i-^  a  cirvle;  3l 
••a*:  ■  f  Tr-ppai: :  'f^n.  Iv  41   H  : 
4-'^    N. :   j-'i'Lacv:-  XjTl'.     The 
;iAr:s  •■arr}  •r.  "••o?  commerce  in 
»■■  tL  i;;ii  wjr.-.     H-TP  i$  a  mani 
•:f  rrv-iUTii:^  •  'f  a  f articular  kind, 
irr-v.:   'ji^  :■- »"c.   tesckine.      In    tl 
irrv    May    l:J.  a  rmxy  of  |teai 
'■'■:i..vjd'.-d'  hrr»*    l»-tween    the    e 
J«*':'t:  n   •;.  t.  and  ttie  kinc  of  1 
Frvd'.T".-:  n    ;.  V. .  which  put  an 
ir.^    \^  r   !':r    :hr    Kavarion    sue* 
5w  Ihzrzric^  M'lrut  TKerrsa,  on 
/iifr-^..i  ..''the  Printts. 

Te««ellated  Pavews.vt  LaL 
d: ai  ii. i: m-^  of  ttsstra  :  a  pavement 
:i»<^>*  (TT-rk.  made  of  curious 
:!-jaH*«'--s.  brrokd^.  ct  tiiesjv.  in  :iihape  a 
pi.«i.'J' li  rvs^rnbiiii::  dice.  Varic 
..'}• :.:  T':»\:iuiii.*  K't  these  hare  bee 
::!i-.c  :t<  :!rrie  ciiiumed  in  Italv  an 
.•■••i:r::rl»"*  of  Eiir»«}>\ 

Tir^^.'V  "T  Titi>i.«:  om-  of  th< 
•ait^'T.s  i*  laide^i  n^-r.h  by  V'ru  u\h 
■y  lfr>"ns.  •••■i:!i-»as!:  aiui  s*Mii!i  I 
:riui  l:ai\.  s^  u;:.-w»<:  b\  Siinlini 
IjJlfx  ,  ul;  :  wr*:  :\  \';ii*iJS.  Stt' 
--.'i.--::.  The  ;:::.:»:'i?aii?<  an.* 
l:.i...-.r.T»   jT'ii   i'ii:;:i\i->.     It  is  roi 

■  •:"w::.i:  \\»'r»'  I'.-nr,*  r.v  falU-il  ilie 
l*k..  w  "x*,  whu-i:,  :ri"".ijlj  U>n::  su 
Sw.-.ir!.i:  r.  w.r*-  :..■:  f.-niiiii  intr 
:■  :.  :...  l-l.\  IV!ii!;ji'iia  1>  ihe 
I:  >  »v>  :•.•;}  Tii'-mirain-'iis.  the 
v-;/..  :.>  :*•.:.•;  A  :«  i::\idini;  )t  int 
::  .l:.  :wi  :*.:■.  dS^-.n-'t  ^■aIlevs.  It 
::.■■  :  ■  ::..i:r  :  :>  ^*'  [i  waser\Hi  and 
/.:.  '.  •  -v  ■;;:■. :7>  :*;  in'.»r»  rt'inarka 
'M*. !  •  r;. .  .i:  -^^'.e  tiri.e  r.oh  anti  U-au 
:;:.•::.•  r  A^^:\:  a:.d  subbrne.  Th 
t  n.::  • :  :  :.As  i  en  :■  ioi>  Uvn  iHita* 
:!.,■  ■.:.:•.:*;  i::.^.:?  x!i«'Ri!:t  aiiil  intiitle 
■.uZT: '.:.'.:?>  .v!  .1  "'.!i:.  :f:*en:n^  in  i 
\*:tr\i  s;:i>.  The  lirst  d«:i*iand<  of 
n  :::«  .\u  :  :'-»'  ;i.*::.t::is:ration'8  <ii 
j'nx'TTVMAl  :r  .v.  lV-'*»in,  in  which 
had  l*^v:i  !i  ;v:.\  abus*'^  in  the  cover 

Tr**i>.  i'h.ir^^  Llii*ia\nis,  cim 
w.-js  U^ni  a:  Srvvkhohn.  in  ItW 
travellfihfn.^:!!  1714  10  1719,  in  Gei 
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9^  and  Italy.    In  the  political  dis-  completion  of  them.     The  Moaaic  dis- 

IB  wbich  arose  in  Sweden  after  the  pensation  was,  therefore,  in  confbrmity 

af  Charlea  XII,  he  declared  for  the  to  the  divine  will,  represented  as  a  leiunie 

if  the  Haia,  of  which  his  influence  or  covenant  between  God  and  the  He- 

the  decided  triumph.    He  was  brew  nation;  a  league  which  solemnly 

ttbod  president  of  the  assembly  of  engaged  the  Hebrews  to  worship  Jeho- 

f  m  the  diet  of  1738.    From  1739  vah  alone  as  the  only  true  God,  and  to 

iL  he  resided    as  ambassador  at  obey  his  commandments  fiiithfblly,  while, 

From  1747  to  17^  the  count  in  return,  they  received  the  divine  prom- 

m  direction  of  foreign  afiairs  as  ise  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  a 

nt  of  the  chancery;  and,  at  the  chosen    people,   while   they   continued 

iniey  he  was  appointed  governor  faithful  and  obedient.    (See  Exodu$^  ch. 

pffiooe  royal,  atterwards  Gustavus  xxiv,  and  Jeremiah  zzxi,  23.)    The  inti- 

te  eddreased  to  bis  pupil  a  series  of  mate  coimezion  which  exists  between  the 

relatire  to  morals,  politics,  and  ad-  Hebrew  revelation  and'  the  mora  perfect 

atioD,  which  have  been  translated  dispensation  announced    by  Chnst,  far 

igliflh  and  other  languages.    The  which,  in  the  course  of  divine  Providence, 

1   Tc^rsioii  is  entitled  Letters  to  a  the  former  was  but  a  preparation,  would 

Prince  (London,  1755,  8vo.).  In  naturally  lead  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to 
le  resigned  all  his  employments,  designate  the  new  religion  as  a  new  and 
tied  at  his  estate  of  Akeroe,  in  Si^-  more  perfect  covenant,  made,  throurii  the 
lia,  where  he  died  in  1770.  He  mediation  of  Christ,  between  God  and 
ed  the  establishment  of  the  acade-  the  whole  human  rac^vnthout  distinc- 
seieTtces  at  Stockholm:  and  be-  tion  or  exclusion.  The  sacred  and 
is  Letters,  he  wrote  a  number  of  elevated  idea  of  such  a  covenant  corre- 
"BBS  and  essays.  A  description  of  spends  with  the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
net  of  natural  history  wnich  he  acter  of  Christianity,  conridered  as  a 
ined,  was  published  in  1753,  under  positive,  revealed  religion.  Whilst  God 
b  cff  Museum  T^essinianum.  proclaims,  through  Christ,  fbrriveness  of 
r  Act.  (See  Corporation  and  sins  and  eternal  happiness  to  au  men  who 
Icfn)  evince  a  firm,  living,  active  faith  in  Jesus^ 
racKA.  (See  Conthjology,)  men  are  bound,  tlurough  Christ,  to  com- 
rAMXJfT,  Old  and  New.  The  ply  with  these  conditions  of  salvation.- In 
e  of  callmg  the  Hebrew  and  Chris-  this  sense,  the  Christian  Scriptures  often 
»ed  writings  the  books  of  the  Old  speak  of  an  old  and  a  new,  the  first  and  the 
rm  Testament,  arose  from  the  Ion-  second  covenant  (see  the  Gospel  of  St, 
of  the  old  Latin  translation  of  these  Matthew,  xxvi,  28;    SL  Mark,  xiv,  24; 

(the    vertio    mdgata  or  vutgate),  Hebr,,  viii,  8,  ix,  15 ;  Galatians,  iv,  24) ; 

atiD  word  testamentum  (will)  was  and  the   Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves 

sred  to  correspond  to  tlie  Greek  are  called  the  old  covenant  (2  Cor,  iii,  14^ 

which  often  occurs  both  in  the  The  langua^  of  the  Bible  itself  suffi- 

drian  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  ciently  explaws,  therefore,  why  the  early 

and   in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian  church  called  its  sacred  writings 

an  revelation,  and  which,  properly,  the  **  books  of  the  new  covenant"  {xatwri 

s  a  covenant,  a  league.    As  early  iiaOfiKn),    The  Latin  vulgate,  then,  having, 

patriarchal  age,  the  divine  revela-  as  we  have  before  observed,  used  this  ex- 

usd   instructions  with  which    the  pression  ^e^/amenium  (as  in  Gren.  ix,  9, 12 ; 

rs  were  blessed,  were  considered  xiii,  15),  it  became  common  to  designate 

ricvated  light  ofa  covenant  between  the  Scriptures  as  the  books  of  the  Old 

mI  the  patriarchs,  and  ailerwards  and  AVtc  Ttstamtnt,  in  the  sense  of  old 

n    God  and    the   whole   Hebrew  and  new  covenant  (see,  for  instance,  Ter- 

See  the    fifteenth    chapter  of  tullian's  treatises  against  Mareion,  b.  iv, 

I,  in  which  God  confirms  to  Abra-  ch.  1,  and  against  Praxeas),  and  not  in 

e  promise  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  tlic  common  sense  of  the  word,  last  wQl, 
'  n  of  Palestine  by  his  de-        Testament.    (See  IVill,] 


nta,  by  a  solemn  covenant    The  Testooo,  in  zoology.    (See  Tortoise,) 

ren  on  mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  Testuoo,  in  the  military  art  of  the  an- 

;  system  of  religious  doctrines  and  cients,  was  a  kind  of  cover  or  screen 

Miiee,  were  closely  connected  with  which  the  soldiers  (e.  g.,  a  whole  compa- 

divine  promises  to  the  patriarchs  ny)  made  themselves  of  their  buckMra, 

leir  race,  and,  in  fact,  were  but  a  by  holding  them  up  over  their  heads^  and 

r   developement,    or    the    perfect  standing  close  to  each  other.    Thisex- 
.  XII.                18 
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pedientserred  to  ■MtertbemfixxD  darts,  south-east  of  Tanipen;  km.  2P 

fUmes,  &e^  thrown  upon  them,  especial-  laL  '^  W  N. ;  populatioii,  14^00 

iy  those  thrown  from  above,  when  they  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Mfedi 

went  to  the  assault. — Tutudo  was  also  a  an,  inhabited  by  Moors  (chieflt 

kind   of  large    wooden    tower,    which  sians]  and  Jews,  who  most  of  the 

moved  on  several  wheels,  and  was  cover-  Spanish.    They  are  comroercia 

ed  with  bunocks*  hides,  serving  to  sheher  in  manners,  and  polite.    The  em 

the  8old*^rB  when  they  approached  the  this  city  are  planted  with  vineyi 

walls  to  mine  them,  or  to  batter  them  sardens,  kept  in  good  ^order,  and  t 

with  rams.  here  are  better  and  more  carefti 

TsTANUS   (fiom    ruMf,    I   stTetch);    a  tured  than  in  the  other  parts  of 

spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  whole  body.  pire.    Tetuou  >vas  formerly  the  r 

The  body  becomes  stifi^  the  breathing  of  the   European  consols ;  but 

heavy,  but  the  senses  remain  uninjured  an    Englishman  having  killed  i 

If  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  to  the  upper  the    reigning     emperor    declan 

with  such  force  that  they  cannot  be  sepa-  no  European    should    again    ei 

rated,  the  disorder  is  caUed  loebtd  jaw  town. 
{trismus).  Tetzel,  John,  a  notorious  vei 

Tethts  ;  the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities,  indulgences,  was  bom  at  Leipsic 

wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  he  studied  theology,  entered,  m  1 

and  Terra.    She  vras  moUier  of  the  chief  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  recei 

rivers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  mission  to  go  into  the  world  and 

the  Alpheus,  the  Mieander,  Siniois,  Pe-  In  1502,  he  was  appointed  by  the 

neus,  &C.,  and  about  3000  dauffhters,  call-  see  a  preacher  or  mdulgences,  i 

ed  Octanidis.    Tethys  is  conmunded,  by  ried  on,  for  fifteen  years,  a  very  1 

some    mythologists,    with    her    grand-  trade  in  thcni,  practising  the  moei 

daughter  Thetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus  and  fill  delusions  upon  the  people, 

the  mother  of  Achilles.    Her  name  sig-  was  so  corrupt  that,  at  Innspr 

nifies  nwrsty  and  seems  to  contain  an  was  sentenced  to  be  drowned  i 

allusion  to  the  old  notion,  that  vrater  was  for  adultery.    In  consequence  < 

necessary  for  the  generation  and  nourish-  erful  intercession,  the  sentence  ¥ 

ment  of'^all  things.    The  word  TMhys  is  gated  to   peipetual  imprisonmei 

poetically  used  to  express  the  sea.  being  released  also  from  this,  be  1 

Tetracbord,  with  the  ancient  Greeks;  to  Rome,  was  absolved  by  pope 

u  scale  of  four  tones.     The  ancients  di-  and  even  apfiointed  apostolic  com 

vided   tlieir  musical    system   into  tetra-  and  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  mi 

chords,  as  we  divide  ours  into  octaves,  inc^uisitor.    He  now  carried  on 

Therefore  they  only  required,   in   their  of  mdulgences  with  still  greater  < 

sinking  schools,  four  syllables  for  sohni-  ry,  and  travelled  througn  Saxoi 

zation,  whilst,  in  modem  times,  six  sylla-  wagon,  provided  with  two  largi 

bios   were  introduced  by  Aretino.     The  one  of  which  contained  the  lettei 

tetrachords  were  originally  only  diatonic  ;  dulgence,  while  the  other  was  • 

at  a  later  period,  also,  chromatic  and  en-  for  the  money  obtained  for  ther 

harmonic.  latter  had  the  following  inscriptio 

Tetraeoron,    or   Tetrahedron,    in 
geometry,  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  or  ^^1^^"^  9^^f  "*  Ka*tenkiingt. 

regular  tKxiies  or  solids,  comprehended  S^aldduS.elgenHxmmHn>n^ 

under  four  equilateral  and  equal  Ujan-  'i^lZt^^'^^^Z^^^. 

gles  ;  or  It  IS  a  triangular  pyramid  of  four  or  r 

equal  and  equilateral  faces.  He  is  said  to  have  had  ninety  gt 

Tetragon,  in  geometry  ;  a  quadrangle,  ders  a  month,  besides  his  expen 

or  a  figure  with  four  angles.  many  towns  he  was  received   vi 

Tetralogy.    (See  Trilogy,)  ringing  of  Mis,  and  every  whet 

Tetrandria  ;  the  fourth  class  in  Lin-  large  contributions,  as  he  ofTered 

naeus's  sexual  system.  tion   for  every  crime,   murder, 

Tetrapla  ;  a  Bible  disposed,  by  Ori-  adultery,  not  excepted.      Hte  ctt 

gen,  under  four  columns,  in    each    of  this  infamous  trade  unchecked,  n 

which   was  a   different   Greek   version,  ther  came  out,  in  1517,  With  hi 

namely,  that  of  Symmachus,  of  Aquila,  against  the  crying  abuse.    Thirt 

of  the  Seventy,  and  of  Theodotion.  answered  by  Tetzel ;  and  the  stud 

Tetuan  ;  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  Wittenberg  burned  the  anlBwers 

Dorthem  coast  of  Afirica,   thir^    miles  market-place.    Tetzel  himself  re< 
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imnumd  ftom  the  papal  chain-  works  relating  to  this  point,  among  which 

rho  was  sent  to  settle  the  dispute,  we  may  mention  that  of  W.  Mfillcr — 

of  the  plague,  in  tlie  Dominii^an  Vtrmuthungen  uber  die  Gegendy  too  Her- 

■i  Leipsic    It  is  reported  that  mann  den  rarus  achlug  (iTanover,  1S24, 

vit  80  far  as  to  give  absolutions  4to.,  with  a  map). 

■  yet  to  be  committed.  It  is  well  Teutones  ;  a  warlike  tribe,  who,  with 
bat  m  great  part  of  the  money  the  Cimbri  (q.  v.l  Anibrones  and  Tugu- 
lired  was  used  for  the  ei-ectiuii  rini,  niignitcd,  113  B.  C,  towanis  Italy. 
to^  cburch  at  Rome.  Whence  they  come  is  uncertain ;  most 
;m;  akingof  Phr}'gia,S()n  ofilio  prol^ably  tliey  were  of  the  Germanic 
lerl^  Idea.  According  to  some  stock.  After  tliey  and  their  allies  had 
be  was  the  first  who  inin)diir<>d  srvei-al  times  defeated  the  Romans,  they 
lis  subjects  the  worship  of  CV-  were  :it  ]en«i[tli  routed,  103  R.  C,  by  Ma- 

the  duDCCS  of  llie  Corybontci?.  rius,  iioar  the  site  uf  Aix,in  PVance. — For 
atnr  where  he  i*eigncd  was  from  more  information,  Si:e  J.  C.  Pfister's  /Mis- 
led   TVticria,  and    his    Hubjtrts  tory  of  the  Germans  from  orif^inal  Sources 

His  daughter   liatea    married  (li«t  vol.  Hamburg,  1829,  in  Gemian).  See 

i»  a  Samothracian   prince,  who  the  following  article. 

d  him  in  thecoveniment  of  Ten-  Teltomc  :  that  which  belongs  to  tlie 

A  SOD  of  Telamon,  king  of  Hal-  Tei::ones.  (q.  v.)  Thus  we  say,  **  Teutonic 

Uesione,  the  daugliter  of  Laom-  tril)eH,'*  and  jmrtioulurly  "  Teutonic  stock  of 

Ele  was  one  of  Helenas  Muitora,  languages,"  by  which  all  the  languages  of 

idiugly  accompanie<l  the  (xreeks  the  (iennanic   family  are  meant.    The 

*n)}an  war,  where  he  signali/cd  name  is  not  applied  specially  to  the  idiom 

ly  bSs  intrepidity.     It  is  said  that  of  the  Teutones,  but  is  merely  a  scientific 

r  refused  to  receive  him  hito  his  tenn,  having  relcrcnco  to  Teut  (see  Tuts- 

,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  con)  and    Teutschtn,  or  Deuischen  (the 

uor  -Ajax  unrevenged.    This  m^-  name   which  the  Germans  give  them- 

Ihe  &ther  did  not  dishearten  the  selves),  because  German  is  now  used  more 

left  Sajaous,  «nd  retinul  lo  C*y-  parucuJarly  of  the  inodej-n  German,  pnd 

mn  he  buUt  a  town,  which  he  ThUonic  suggests  a  time  when  tlie  many 

ikmiBi  after  his  native  couutr}'.  languages,  belonging  to  tlie  same  fiimily, 

iDtad,  to  no  purpose,  to  recover  had  not  yet  assumed  the  shape  of  distinct 

a  of  gULinnia^  after  his  father^  idioms.    (See  the  article  Germany,  divis- 

Some  suppose  that  Teueer  did  ion  German  Language.)    The  languages 

n  to  Cyprus,  but  went  to  settle  in  now    classed    under  the    Germanic    or 

id  thence  into  GaUtia.  Teutonic  family  or  stock,  are  the  follow- 

iBuae Forest;  the plactj  where  inc:— 1.    Northern  hinguages,  to  which 

i  defeated  the  Ronuui  general  IxMong,  a.  the  Scandinavian  (q  v.),  with  its 

uiVarus,intlieyear9  A.  D.  (For  divisions — the  Swedish  (rornprising  two 

ion  raapecthiff  this  imp(>rtant  bat-  dialects,  those  of  Dalecarlia  and  Goth- 

hMiitiiff,aDd  Fdriu.)  Though  the  land),  the  Danish,  and  the  dialects  which 

nre  the  name  of  tlie  I'eutoburg  are  sfioken  in  Norway  and  some  of  the 

3be  battle-ground,  and  a  wrjod  in  Orkney  islands  (q.  v.) ;  and,  6.  the  Ice- 

lear  Paderlram,  is  still  so  r^ll-  landic:  2.  Gemian,  which  is  divided  into, 

not  certain  where  the  battK^  was  a.  the  Franconiau  dialect,   from   wliich 

Ibugfat,  as  the  Romans  prolwbly  originated   the  Suabian  (Alemannic)  of 

opded  under  tlie  name  a  more  the  middle  agi^,  the  Upper  (rerman,  and 
I  tmct  than 
iL    The  most 

that  which  places  it  some  leagues 

Pynnont,  at  a  place  where  re-  the  dialect  spoken  in   I^wer  Scotland, 

r  ancient  walls,  &.C.,  have  been  similar,  in  many  res[>ects,  to  the  parent 

The  names  of  several  spots,  too,  stock  (see  Scotland) ;  also  the  I^wer  Sax- 

jcinity,  have  reference  to  the  l)ai-  on  (q.  v.),  or  Plattdeutsch,  and  the  Fris- 

krmmmaberr  (ArniiniusV  nioun-  ion  and  Dutch  :  3.  the  McDsogothic,  in 

«!, or FmwiiscA(Vanis*s  grove),  which  the  most  ancient  monument  of 

isdk  (War-grove),    &c.     There  the  Germanic  languages,  the  translation 

■  and  redoubts,  and  two  rows  of  of  the  Bible  by  Ulphilas  (q.  v.),  of  the 
n  which  ashes,  bones  and  anns  fourth  century,  is  written.  Others  have 
d,  the  latter  having  the  app<;ar-  divided  the  Germanic  stock  thus:— 1. 
Gtarmani  origin.    There  are  many  German  branch,  property  so  called,  em- 
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bracing,  a.  Upper  German ;  h.  Lower  Ger-  land,  the  result  of  whkh  was,  that  the  or- 

man  (the  latter  of  which  includes  the  der  lost  also  East  Prussia,  which,  in  1585^ 

Frisian,  Netherlandish   and  Dutch,  and  was  grouted  u»  tlie  nand  maater,   the 

Lower  Saxon,  or  PlaUdeuisch) ;   c.  Gen-  margrave  AllH'rt  of  Brandenburg,  m  as 

tni  German ;  d.  High  German :  2.  Scan-  hereditary  duchy,  under  the  sovermniy 

dinavian  branch,  comprehending,  a.  Da-  of  Polaud.    Afterwards  the  bead  of  tm 

niflh ;    b,  Norwegian ;   c.  Icelandic  ;    d.  order,  from  1527,  had  his  seat  at  Mencn- 

Swedish  :   3.  English,  under  which  fall  theim,  in  Siiabia,  at  present  part  oTthf 

the  An^o-Saxon  and  Scottish. — Respect-  kingdom  of  Wfirtembcrg,  and  became  • 

ing  the  mixture  of  the  Germanic  stock  in  spiritual  prince  of  the  empire.    Theelev- 

moet  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  SCO  the  en   builiwickf*  (provinces)  were  divided 

part  of  the  article  Gtrmany  already  refer-  into  comnmiideries,   compriung  K^VB^^ 

red  to.  er  850   sqiian?   miles,  containing  So^OOO 

TxuTOif  ic  OanER.    This  religious  or-  inhabitants.     By  the  peace  of  Presbiiqi, 

der  of  kniffhts  was  founded,  in  1190,  by  1805,  the  em|)eror  of  Austria  obtained  the 

Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  during  a  cm-  dignity,  rights  and  revenue  of  grand  niis- 

sade  in  the  Holy  I.And,  at  the  time  of  the  ter  of  the  Teutonic  order.    In  the  war 

siege  of  Acre,  and  intended  to  be  con-  with  Austria,  1809,  Napoleon  aboUsbed 

fined  to  Germans  of  noble  rank ;  hence  tliis  onh^,  at  Ratisbon,  April  34.  Its  kodi 

its  name.    The  rule  of  the  order  was  fell  to  the  princes  in  whose  territory  they 

similar  to  that  of  the  Templars.    The  were  situated.     The  archduke  Anthony 

orijrinal  object  of  the  association  was  to  calls  himself,  at  present,  grand  master  or 

derand  the  Christian  religion  against  the  the  Teutonic  order  in  the  empire  of 

infidels,  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  Austrin. 

the  Holy  Land.  As  the  order  was  dedi-  Teviot,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
cated  to  the  virgin  Mary,  the  knights  call-  rises  in  Mosspaul,  on  the  borden  of  Dunn- 
ed themselves  also  BreHkrtn  of  the  Ger-  friesshire,  passes  by  Hawick,  and  joins 
num  kou9e  of  ow  Lady  ofJeruiaUm.  The  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The  valley  wnich 
dress  of  the  members  was  black,  with  a  it  waters,  comprising  the  most  of  Roi- 
white  cloak,  upon  which  was  warn  a  bui^hriiire,  is  called  Tevioidalt, 
black  cross  with  a  silver  edging.  The  Tewksburt;  a  town  in  Engknd,  in 
ffrand  master  lived  at  first  at  Jerusalem,  Gloucestershire,  104  miles  west  of  Loo- 
Dut  afterwards,  when  the  Holy  Land  fell  don ;  Ion.  2°  9^  W. ;  lat  53P  9^  N.;  popo- 
again  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  at  lation  in  1821,  4962.  It  is  situated  at  the 
Venice,  and,  Orom  1297,  at  Marburg,  conflux  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  in  h 
By  degrees,  tlie  order  made  several  con-  beautiful  vole,  and  is  a  handsome  town 
ouests,  and  acquired  ffreat  riches.  At  cousisting  inosdy  of  three  principal  streets 
the  beginning  of  the  fiueenth  cenuiry,  it  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick.  Th( 
had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  its  i>ow-  church  called  JIbbey  church  is  a  noble  pik 
er.  Its  territory  extended  from  the  Oder  of  building,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng 
to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  its  aimual  land  which  is  not  collegiate  or  cathedral 
revenue  was  calculated  at  800,000  marks.  It  contains  many  interesting  nionumenta, 
But  it  aflc;rwards  gradually  declined,  in  arid  is  the  only  n^mains  of  the  celebrated 
consequence  of  its  luxury  and  dissensions,  monastery  of  Tewksbur>',  founded  bj-  the 
In  the  year  1229,  tlie  Teutonic  knights  Saxons  in  715.  Tewksburj-  has  been 
were  called  in  by  the  Poles  to  aid  thcin  long  not(><l  for  its  mustard ;  btit  it  is  a( 
against  the  Pnissions,  who,  also,  nftcr  n  pn^sent  chiefly  db«tinguished  for  its  manti- 
war  of  fif\y-tlirec  years,  were  forced  to  fncliire  of  stwkings.  It  s<»iv|8  two  mcni- 
acknowk*dge  the  supremacy  of  the  order,  hers  to  fmrlianieiit.  Near  this  town  wq5 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  fought  h  bloody  hnttle,  l)etwe4*n  the  fiart'KV 
They  also  reduced  the  Scliivoniaii  coun-  of  York  and  I  jiiicaster,  wliich  put  a  final 
tries  along  the  Baltic,  jMirticnlarly  afler  jMTi(Ml  to  the  power  of  the  latter.  Thcfidii 
their  union  (1237)  with  the  Hn*tliren  of  on  wliich  it  was  fought,  almut  half  a  niik* 
the  Sword  in  Livonia.  In  \W*\  the  fnnu  the  town,  is  called  bloody  meadmi. 
grand  master  fixed  his  seat  at  Marieiiburg,  (See  tlie  articlt;s  Edward  Il\  and  Menrga- 
in  Prussia.     But  tlie  governinent  of  the  ret  of  Jhijou.) 

order   became  so  oppn'ssive,  that  West        Texas  ;  formeriy  a  province  attached 

Prussia  submitted,  in  the  fifteenth  centu-  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  now,  with 

r>',  to  Poland;  and  the  order  was  obliged  Coliahuilo,  forming  a  state  in  the  Mexi- 

to  hold  East  Prussia  under  the  suprema-  can  ronfeden-cy.     Its  contiguity  to  the  V. 

cy  of  Poland.     The  endeavor  to  acquire  States,  and  its  rajiidly  increasing  popula- 

independence  brought  on  a  war  with  Po-  tion,  consisting  chie^y  of  Ang&Aroeri- 
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eiiiknDt%  xeDderit,  although  at  pres-  wan  the  celebrated  sea-fight  between  the 

tiuiuj  peopled,  and  posscsBing  little  fleet  of  Holland,  under  admiral  Tronip, 

wtfhhf  of  greet  interest.    The  state  of  uitd    that    of   England,    under   admiral 

OoiMihiiih  end  Texas  is,  indeed,  likely,  ut  Blake,  in  1653,  in  ^vliieh  Tromp  waskillod. 

■ome  fiiture  period,  to  be  the  most  opu-  In  1673,  a  battle  was  fou|rht  f)etween  the 

leaty  powerfiu  and  civilized  in  tlie  Fcder-  ilcet  of  Holland  and  the  united  fleets  of 

■lioii,  from  the  advantaged  of  a  soil  of  Eii^land  and  France. 

fOipriBiiig  fertiliQr,  a  great  facility  of  in-  Tu.    (See  T.) 

temal  eonmiunication  by  means*  of  nu-  Thaarcp,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most 

meioue  riven  intersecting  it,  and  a  geo-  esteemed  lyrical  and  dramatic  jioets  of 

graphiol  position  highlv  favoring  its  in-  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Cofjenhagen,  in 

lereouree  both  with  the  t.  States  and  the  1749,  and  died  in  1821.    Several  of  his 

old  worid.     It  has  a  seacoast  *^yO  miles  productions  have    been   translated    into 

long,  afibrding,  by  means  of  its  nuriiennis  German. 

riven,  intercourse,  at  a  ^reat  niimlK^r  of  TnAnnEus,  or  Jude.    (See  Judas.) 

pointa^nrith  the  ffulf  of  Mexico.   Althonicrli  Thais,  the  mistress  of  Alexander  tlie 

the  inouthii  of  Uiese  rivers  seklom  admit  Crcut,  was  a  native  of  Athens.    She  is 

yeweh  dimwing  more  than  ten  feet  cf  said  to  have  instigated  Alexander  to  set 

wiler,  the  Red  river  has  depth  siiiiicieiit  (in;  to  PerseiK)lis,  tlie  residence  of  tlie 

M  ships  of  4CX)  tons.  (See  Red  iin*er,  and  IVi>-ian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries 

**    *       Guy  of.)    It   is  separated  from  dune  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes,  and  to 

ft  by  the  Sabine   river,  on   the  have  prompted  him,  when  inflamed  witli 

end  from  Arkansas,  on  tlie  north,  by  drinking,  to  tlirow  the  first  torch  himself. 

Red  river:  the  extent  and  po]ndation  we  She   was  afterwards  the  mistress,    and 

csonot  give  with  precision.    Most  of  lUv.  fmally  Ix^came  the  wife,  of  Ptolemy,  king 

producDoDS  of  tropical  climates  grow  here  of  £g}'pt. 

■I  gnst  perfection,  and  the  cotton  is  equal  Tual  ;  German  for  valley  or  dale ;  found 

lD£e  fineet  produced  within  the  V.  States,  in  many  geographical  names,  as  Sch&nihal 

Tlie  ftce  of  the  countrv  is  generally  level,  (Fair  valley). 

and  a  great  portion  of  it  consistH  of  im-  Thales,  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia, 
flMnae  praines.  The  princi{>al  rivers  are  or,  according  to  some,  of  PhoBnicia,  the 
the  Timity,  the  Brasses  (600  miles  in  earliest  philosopher  of  Greece,  and  tlie 
length),  and  the  Colorado  (450  milesl  founder  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  lK>m 
The  cUef  towns  arc  Nacogdoches,  witli  about  640  B.  C,  and  at  firat  turned  his 
about  900  inhabitants,  St.  Antonio,  on  the  attention  to  politics,  but  subsequently 
Gnadalofipe,  with  1200  inhabitants  and  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies. 
Cohahuila.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  His  political  career  could  not  have  been 
1897,  to  erect  Texas  into  an  inde()endent  very  distinguished,  since  Plato  classes 
repufafic,  by  Uie  name  of  Frcdonia ;  but  it  him  among  those  sa^es  who  had  little 
was  easily  put  down  by  a  small  Mexican  concern  in  public  affairs.  In  his  matiuti 
tbnef  and  ine  Fredonians  were  driven  out  years,  he  is  said  to  have  made  several 
of  die  comitiy.  As  slavery  is  al)olishe<l  visits  to  Egypt,  where  lie  calculated  the 
in  Mexico,  much  difficulty  has  also  arisen  heights  of  the  (lyramids,  and  received  in- 
en  this  pohit,  between  the  government  struction  from  tht^  priests.  From  them 
and  the  Anglo- American  r()k)i:ists,  who  'he  [irobably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  ge- 
wkbed  to  retain  their  slaves.  ometr>',  in  which,  however,  his  researches 
Texex,  or  Tessel  ;  an  islai)d  of  die  seem  to  have  carried  him  beyond  his 
province  of  North  Hollam!,  ahmit  eleven  teachers.  Aftrr  liis  return,  his  reputation 
milPM  in  length,  and  six  in  its  •rrentest  for  learning  and  wisdom  lM;camt;  so  great, 
bnadlb;  Ion.  4®  4(K  E.;  lat.  Tj-T  .7  N. :  that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  soveii 
population,  5000.  It  is  sitimrrd  nt  \hv  wisi^  men,  and  his  sayings  were  in  the 
enmnceof  the  ZuyderZve,  and  .separated  highest  rsteem  among  the  ancients.  To 
fiom  North  Holland  by  tin^  luirrow  chan-  the  loniaus  hv  gave  the  wise  counsel  to 
nelofMars-Diep.  llie  soil  is  ^vell  fitted  form  a  general  confederacy,  for  the  pur- 
fir  sheep  pasture,  and  it  is  noted  for  pos>e  of  resisting  tlie  Pereian  power,  and 
cheese.  It  has  a  capacious  and  good  bar-  to  make  Teos  the  seat  of  the  union.  lie 
bor,  and  a  fort,  which  commands  the  en-  also  dissuaded  the  Milesians  from  enter- 
Upuce.  Besides  the  petty  town  of  the  ing  into  an  alliance  with  Crcpsus  against 
Mme  name,  it  contains  sixvillages.  The  Cyrus.  These  are  the  only  accounts  con- 
land  is  fertile  in  pasture,  and  the  whole  ccming  the  jiolitical  life  of  Thales,  which 
wdl  secured  with  dikes  of  ])rodigious  have  l>een  presened  to  us.  According  to 
strength  itnd  height.     Near  {hvi  island  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  he 

18  • 
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died  about  B.  C.  548,  while  preseDt  at  the  Thalia  ;  one  of  the  niDe  Mm 

Olympic  ^amea,  exhauBted  by  heat  and  was  venerated,  by  the  country  p 

the  infirmities  of  ace.    His  philosophical  the  preserver  of  growing  plants, 

doctrines  were  taugnt  orally,  and  preaenred  in  ventress  of  agriculture  and  arbo; 

only  fay  oral  tradition,  until  some  of  the  She  was  also  uie  Muse  of  corned 

later  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  Ar-  had  its  urigin  in  rural   usagei 

istode,  conmiitted  tnem  to  writing  several  usually  represented  with  the  con 

hundred  years  after  his  death.    He  con-  (q.  v.),  and  the  shepherd's  crook 

sidered  water,  or  rather  fluidity,  the  ele-  in  her  hand,   f  See  Muses,)    Oi 

ment  of  all  things,  and  that  every  natural  Graces  was  also    called    Tkal 

object  had  its  peculiar  fluid   principle,  Ciraces,)    The  name  signifies,  in  i 

which    contributed  to    its   preservation,  nal  Greek,  Jhuriskin^,  blooming. 

He  taught  that  all  natural  phenomena  are  Thamas  Kouli   Khan.    (Sc 

produced  by  the  condensation  and  rare-  Shak) 

fiu;tion  of  water,  and  are  resolvable  into  Thames  (anciently  T\anesis);  i 

this  element.    E^arth  is  condensed  water ;  England,  which  takes  its  soun 

air  is  rarefied  water ;  and  fire  rarefied  air.  Cotswold  hillH,  and  forms  a  stre 

If  ifi-ater  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  it  must  Lerhlade,  nax-igable  for  barges.  1 

not  be  considered  as  dead  matter,  but  as  spring,  or  Tliaincsbead,  is  alx 

a  li^giving    principle,  which    he   also  miles  from  Cheltenham,  whenc 

called  the  aoul  of  the  iMiii,  or  the  ditfine  ceeds    to   Oxfonl,    Dorchester, 

jnineiple.    When  he  taught  that  the  uni-  Windsor,  Staines,  Kingston,  R 

verse  was  pervaded  by  demons,  or  spirits,  Brentford,  Hammersmith,  Batten 

and  assigned  a  soul  to  inanimate  objects,  minster,  London,  Greenwich,  M 

he  meant  that  this  creative,  moving,  forming  Gravescnd,  Tilbury  Fort,  and  at 

power,  was  necessarily  diflfused  and  at  work  joins  the  Med  way,  and  enters 

throughout  the  universe,  as  an  essential  The  tide  runs  as  fiir  up  as  R 

property  of  the  original  principle.    This  about  seventy  miles  fit>m  the  sec 

notion  also  served  to  connect  his  pliilo-  shifis  of  war  can  go  up  to  Deptfb 

sophical  system  with  the  popular  religion ;  chant  ships   of  700  or  800  tons, 

but  he  did  not  confound  these  demons,  the  port  at  London.    The  cana 

or  powers,  vrith  the  natural  objects  which  tion  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  i 

they  governed.    The  philosophical  doc-  and  other  great  works. connecter 

trines  of  Thales  are,  however,  but  imper-  are  very  complicated  and  extensi 

fectly  understood,  on  account  of  tlie  want  length  is  2!I0  miles.    (For  an  a( 

of  written  memorials.     Among  his  max-  the  docks,  see  Docks,  and  Lon 

ims,  or  prudential  sayings,  is  the  cele-  for  the  Thames  tunnel,  the  art 

brated  r»u»Oc  acavrov  (Know  thyself).     The  don.) 

accounts  of  his  physical  and  astronomical  Thamyris,  or  Thamtras  ;  a  c 

knowledge  are  ver>'  contradictory.     He  Thraciaii  fwet,  who  flotirisliod  a 

is  said  to  liave  first  divided  the  year  into  HoriitT.     He  obtained  the  prize 

365  days.     The  story  that  he  foretold  iin  iiig  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  h 

ecUpse  of  the  sun,  although  ho  may  only  paniod  himself  on  the  lyre.     1 

have  indicated  the  year  of  its  occurrence,  him  by  the  side  of  Ori)hciis,  Oly; 

implies  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  Phomius,  and  asserts  that   no 

solar   system  than  he  and  his  disciples  equalled  him  in  singing  or  in  pi 

appear,  from  the  statements  of  Plutarch  the  flute  mid   lyre,   and   that,    i 

and    Diogenes    Lacrtius,    to    have    pos-  after  his  death,  his  soul  took  ii 

sessed ;  that  is,  supposing  his  pR»diction  deuce   in   the   ImhIv    of  the  nij 

to   have   been   foun(h*d   on  hi:*  own  oh-  Stral)o  com|Mires  him  to  IMusa^us 

servations   and  calculation.     It  is,  how-  is  a  well-known  fable  of  his  ha\ 

ever,  probable  that  lie  may  have  become  lcnge<l  the  Muses  to  a  contest  it 

acquainted    with    the    af>proach    of    an  The  latter  were  victorious,  and 

ecli|)8e  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  or  his  ttudu<*ity  by  depriving  bun  of 

through  his  connexions  with  the  Phoeni-  and  of  his  rnusical  talents,  and 

eians,  who  were  skilt'ul  astronomers,  or  his  lyre,     (//la?/,  H,  5i)5.)     He 

may    have    learned     some     mechanical  stMUed  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dori 

method  of  calculating  it.     At  any  rate,  it  None  of  hu«  pnxluctions  have  co 

is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Ionic  school  to  us. 

first  taught  that  the  suirs  were   merely  Thane  ;  the  name  of  an  anc 

material  bodies,  and  not,  according  to  the  among    the    English    or    Angk 

popular  DotioD,  divine  beings.  Skene  makes  the  thane  to  have  b 
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iQr  to  an  earl's  son.     Camden  were  not  then  used  merely  for  tlic  pur- 

le  thanes  were  only  diimified  by  pose  of  amusement,  but  the  exhibitiouH 

sea  which  they  bore,    liieir  origin  which  took  place  in  them  had,  in  part,  a 

red  to  Canute.    (See  Sword.)    A  religious  character.     Being  consecrBted 

I,  not  nMej  was  raised  to  the  rank  to  Sacchus  (Dionysus),  they  were  utten 

me  by  acquiring  a  certain  portion  called  Dionysiany  or  Ltrutan  theatres ;  the 

by  making  three  voyages  at  sea,  pieces  were  tenned  DionynacOj  and  tht'! 

Mseivin^  holy  orders,   (see  the  ar-  actors  Dumyaic  artists.    Every  cousidciii- 

eflf  BrUahif  division  Civil  State.)  ble  Gn^ek  and  Roman  cit}*^  had  its  tliea- 

rxT,  Isle  of;  a  district  of  Eng-  trc;  but  at  first  the  dramas (q.  v.),  and  tlic 

im^of  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  places  where  they  were  exhibited,  Wen; 

I,  BQparated  fit>m  the  main  land  by  equally  rude.    A  hut,  formed  without  art 

Bf  Stour  on  the  south,  and  the  from  the  boughs  of  trees  (whence  the 

^ong  on    the    west      It  extends  name  scene),  was  the  stage,  where,  at  the 

line  milee  from  east  to  west,  and  feasts  of  Bacchus,  dithyrambics,  in  honor 

om  north  to  south;    The  soil  is  of  the  god,  were  sung  to  the  assembled 

B  aJr  pure  and  bracing ;  and  the  multitude.     Thespis    (q.    v.)    wandered 

t   extensive,   comprehending    an  about  with  a  wagon,  and  U|>on  this  {ler- 

I  of  rich  and   highly  cultivated  formed   his  rude  plays.    Susarion  (562 

ad  a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean,  B.  C.)  exhibited  his  satirical  pieces  upon 

vith  the  anipping  continually  pass-  a  stage  of  boards ;  and  gradually  the  ge- 

repassing.    The  towns  arc  Mar-  nius  of  Greece  produced  those  master- 

smagate  and  Broadstairs,  all  fre-  pieces  of  architecture  whose  remains  wo 

i  for  sea  bathing.  still  admire.    The  Romans,  their  imita- 

.no ;  wife  of  Metapoutus,  king  of  tors,  surpassed  them  in  the  magnificence 

She  was  barren,  and,  her  Bus-  and  size  of  their  edifices.    Tlie  first  stone 

ring  greatly  desirous  of  having  theatres  were  built  in  tlie  Grecian  colo- 

le  presented  him  some  sup|)ositi-  nies,  in  Etruria  and  I^ower  Italy ;  and  at 

ildrlHiasherof&pring.    Sheafler-  Adria,  an  Etruscan  colony,  the  remains 

BCtually  became  a  motlicr ;  and  of  a  tlieatre  are  found,  which  is  the  oldest 

ler  own  children  had  grown  up,  known.    There  were,  likewise,  stone  the- 

Buaded  them  to  attempt  the  lives  atres  in  Sicily  sooner  than  in  Greece ;  yet, 

then,  while  engaged  in  the  chase,  in  the  sevcntietli  Olympiad  (500  B.  C), 

rtmggle,  however,  her  own  chil-  the  theatre  at  Athens  was  of  wood ;  but, 

sre  uain,  and  Theano  died  of  de-  as  it  foil  down  during  the  fierformance  of 

a  piece  of  Pratinas,  on  account  of  the  im- 
kTiifBS ;  a  religious  order  of  regu-  mense  multitude  assembled,  a  building  of 
ita,  founded,  in  1524,  by  St.  Caie-  stone  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Themis- 
rhiene,  and  the  bishop  of  Chieti  tocles,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  m 
ly  TVote),  who  was  afiert^'ards  Greece,  was  called  the  theatre  of  Bac- 
nil  IV.  'They  bound  themselves,  chwj  and  afterwards  served  as  a  model 
the  usual  monastic  vows  (q.  v.),  to  for  all  the  othere.  The  common  form  of 
againat  heretics,  to  take  charge  of  the  theatre  was  a  semicircle ;  that  of  the 
)  of  aoula,  to  attend  the  sick  and  amphitheatre  an  eUi|)se.  The  Romans, 
]Bi  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Provi-  likewise,  for  a  long  time,  had  only  wooden 
>wning  no  property,  and  not  even  buildings  for  their  scenic  representations. 
Bg  afana,  but  expecting  the  volun-  These,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
il of  the  Charitable.  Some  of  their  formance  for  which  they  were  erected, 
»  and  altars  are  sumptuous.  In  were  taken  down :  there  was  merely  a 
ad  paiticularly  m  Naples,  tlie  or-  stage  for  the  players ;  the  spectators  were 
umeroua  and  influential ;  and  the  obliged  to  stand.  Marcus  ^milius  Lepi- 
are  chiefly  taken  from  their  num-  dus  (died  13  B.  C.)  first  built  a  theatre 
a  Spun  and  Poland,  it  has  also  with  seats  for  the  spectators.  Soon  after, 
iod  Gonaiderebly ;  but  it  has  not  ex-  the  theatres  of  Scaurus  and  Curio  were 
much  in  other  countries.  (See  Or-  erected,  which  were  distinguished  for 
tHgiouiJ^  their  size  and  snlendor,  but  were  of  wood, 
iTBB  (fioro  theCrnee*)  signified,  ori-  and,  after  the  plays  were  over,  were  taken 
that  part  of  the  play-house  where  down.  The  theatre  of  Marcus  iEmilius 
Btaton  sat,  but  was  often  applied  to  Scaurus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and 
ole  building.  Among  the  Greeks  Caesar,  was  exceedmgly  magnificent,  and 
JOMIM,  play-houaes  were  the  chief  so  large  that  it  would  contain  80,000  per- 
edifleea  next  to  the  temples :  they  sons.    The  iHiilding  was  adorned  with 
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360  culiimiis,  plaeed  in  three  rowH,  oiio  tlieotro  wna  omaiucuted,  u-err  v\ 

over  tiie  other:  tlit;  lower  row,  3t4  f«et  in  HpriiiklinK  it,  they'lwing  iiuulr 

hifr)i,   was*  of  inartilr,  and  ornainviiteil  and  ih«'  w'ltw  carried  through 

with  ittXK)  statueH ;  tlie  itecond  row  waM  pi|iet<.    Tlu>  thcatn*ri  were  Uiilt,  w 

of  frlass*:  the  third  of  wood,  gill.    The  it  was  |N)Seiibl«»,  iiptm  tiie  dti-h^ 

thruire  of  Curio  wus*  inoralilc,  mid  wan  hill,  in  onii  r  to  Im'  ahlo,  convrni 

coiivvrted  from  two  theatm  iiitti  an  am-  pla<*«*  thr  s«'nt.<(tortlie  spcvtatont,  li 

phithcain'.     Poiii|M.*y   wzu  the  first  who  our   hIh^w  untitlicr.      If  tlio  pk 

rn-rtrd  a  Htont*    theatre    in    Rome,   tin?  Irvel.  it  was  urt*f>*ijin\  of  conrvr 

ri'iiiainri  of  which  now  i*om|MMe  the  |uil-  |Kirt   ilii*  ruiM-d  M>ut2i  artiiirian> 

arc  Trsiiii.     It  was  huilt  afler  the  ulnii  of  wns   Irss  fn*fpiently  done  in  thi 

thi*  ih4*atn^  of  Miiylem*,  and  was  iini.'^hed  theatn-s  than  in  the  Roman.     T 

under  ( *alipu la.    It  held  40,0U0  |N'r>uns.  of  thi>  iHiildiii^' was>  a  Heniieirrle, 

After  the  eri'ition  of  this,  hIoih»  iheatn's  of  whifh  wen*  wMnewliat  prolong 

Wi-n^  Iniilt,  not  merely  in  Rome,  hut  aUi  wen*   eonnertrd   hv  a  Htrai^ht   | 

in  t.iher  riti«*it  of  the  ftoman  froveriimeiit.  had  three  prinri|Mil  luirt;* :    lut,  t 

Fnuii  lliis  time,  also,  the  Kta^crf  wen*  eov-  tn',  pn)|NTly  cm»  calli*«l,  that  iat,  tl 

en'd  with  iiiarltle,  aiul  Knrmuiide<l  with  for  the  H(M;ctaton4,  in  the  Heinirir 

iniirhlecoluniiw.  .\t .\en>*ri eonimanil  they  the  scent,  or  the  place  for  the  ph 

Were  roien*d  with  ^old:  and  a:*  the  whole  the  straij^ht  |Hirt :  .*M,  the  orrhe: 

of  thi'  theatre,  an<l  all  that  Wiis  put  u|>on  place  exii-ndin^'   fn»ni    the   vtain 

tlie  8»ta^*,  was  jrilt,  or  atlonietl  with  iffolil,  seats  of  tlitr  h|M*ctarors.     In  then- 

the  day   in    which   this    hap|H*ned    was  the  (in-ek  and  Roman  tli«*atn'K  ' 

called  the  ^tUn.     liehiud  the  ^ta^'e,  in  sentiully  alikt*.     But  they  diflfervil 

the  Roman   tlieatn-s,    which,  ilh  is  well  erahly  in  other  |>articulars.   (S.*e 

known,  had  no  nNtt*,  a  coven'd  cokuinudi*  <nf,  and  Pro»n  nium,)    To  the  ma 

waH  erected,  for  the  sliehi-r  of  c«)ie<*lators  t*i4|N*cially  the  (tn-ek,  iN'kings,  IsU 

ill  had  w«*alher.    This  was  alsi»  the  can*'  chine,  |»articularly  s<o  calktl,  at 

in  the  theatn*  of  Pom|M*y,  which  enclomul  entrance  o\er  the  stay^,  in  onler  t 

a  place  tilleil  with  tn**^  and  ornamented  sent,  in  tragedy,  the  ^inIs  and  hen 

with  toimiaiiis  and  Htatues.     Som«*  timt*  erin^  in   llu*  air;    'id,    the   thet 

aUer  the  Punic  war,  i^uintus  Catulus  in-  ovi>r  tin*  j^tiure,  for  n*pn*M'niiii;;  I 

tniducetl  into  Riune,  from  Cam]Muiia,  the  in  01ympu>;  !id,  the  cnuie,  wh 

eusioiii  of  coverinf?  tht*  tlieatn*  and  the  let  down  in  onler  to  raise  a  |N'rs«»n 

«>r<'iiestra  with  a  cloth,  t't  pntttvt  ih<*  |mt-  fn>m  the  MitL'e ;  4tli,  the  iKuunii 

Mii:o    pn"<<«'nt    I'niiii    ihi*    Wi-athi-r.      TIh*  to  MipiMtrt  tin'  •;<mI>  ami  InTtM-i  ) 

cli'tfi  ii'>ed  was  coinmonlx  dxi'd  with  pur*  in  tin-  iiir.     (MIht  inarliiur-  wm 

p!"  ii!id  iiilier  rieli  culon*.     In  lati*r  times,  under  tlir  staL'<* :  a.-,  tiir  in«tanri- 

tlt«' iin<'«t  anil   iiii»M  enriilv  lini  n  was  i-iii-  <*li\aii'  it.     I(i">ii|i'-  tlii-  liifain  •> 

pin;.  Ill:  ami  N  en  I  i  \i-n  H|ipriipiiatt'i|   t'l  naniiMi.  tli*'    |iriM<'i|Ktl   *it\*'>  nf   :i 

?'ii;  p  ir;His«' a  ejirpri,  :ti|iirni  il  willi  l^oM,  iviTi- !ln»*t  :,j  ,<i';f«-*Ui*,  S\  racn^- a 

in   l!i  >  middif  nf  which   hi>  iina;:i-  Uii^  rinrii.     Tin    iM-aiititnl  ihi'aln  •»  at 

\%riiii_'iit,  >urniiindi>d  with  Mar«,  ifniiiini;  juni  Siutrta  inf  whirli  then-  ari- 

tlii-  I'liariot  of  till*  Hiin.     In  i^nlrr  to  l<*o.xi-n  mams  .  aii-l  at   Hpidaiini**  aiiil  M« 

lie*  liMt  I'atiM'd  liy  such  a  ma'*<*  of  spff-  li^,  iiptin  iiif>  inland  i»t'  .K:;ina.  \\t- 

ti*iir.  in  such  i'ox«'n'd   ihi'alns,  \it>  i  .\-  ahi\  ilir  niii>!  niu^Niiiicint  n,  (ir»  i 

;ii-i\i'  mi-aiis  wen*  n-surtfil  to.     I'oni-  ihiit  af  I'.piilauru-, '•M«'n'*i*«*  nn:.» 

{    *  i-.-tiio'-d    |l|"    (Ki*wa:;i's.   and   tii«*  f^'.t-]*^  U*  In*  •m-i-m.     <  M*  iIh'  aiiiii'iit   ili< 

IiM  lin?r  Tn  ihf  M'at>,  \*>  U*  niniMi'ii'-il  unh  tin-  lialiaii  tin  »,  w*'  imiiiHin  ••>' 

^^alt^.       AtliTWanN,  a  inixiiin'  of  Wiiu*  «]i*M-i)\iriii   in  niiolcm  tiiiii^  aT   1 

aii'i  \\ai«*r  w:l-*ii*«i*iI,  in  wliirh  was  •.tf'f|N'd  iiimiim  and  l*<>ni|>*ii,  an<l  thi»>«'a:  I 

ih-   JM  ..H'lliriaii  snirnMi,  in  ord*T  m  pro-  in    l'iiif>ria.   at    Aiitii<i-|i    aial     !*• 

ihin-   (in   iit;n-«*al»k*  iNTtome.     This   wa-  Knrni-.  ili*    inus!  n'rimrkaiiif.  !••* 

ciinili|i-i<'i|    llinHi|*li    pi|N*s,   i*iiiiri>ali'il    in  ihfain-  «•!'  l*oni|>t-\,  wt-n*  tin*  lii 

ili«'  \\.il'<«  of  ihi'   theftin-.  ainl  \%ils  niist'd  i'iirni-liU'*  lUlhie^.  and  that  of  M: 

\t\  pr<-*««iin*  tn  till' hi^lif?tt  si-at.-*.     Thi'if  uhn-li  eniilil  riini.-tui '^i.lNHt  mi  n. 

tli«-     pi;H'«t    hail    ver\     Nuiall     ojieijiiiio,  inti  rior.  as  Wflla!<*  iln- i-xtiTmr,  (lir 

llimuirli  whieh  iIm*  li(|iiid  issui  d  in  a  tine  of  tin-  pri-*M*nt  ila>  •lilti-r  i-vM-niial 

ran.,  and  ditVumil  ru4»iiM*!«N   ihnMi|;ii  ihi*  tin*  ^in-t-U  ami  K«iiiian. — Tht*  «-arI 

w holt*  ill t-atn*.    Thfn*  was  hki*wiwin»mt'-  rical   n*pn*M>niatiMii..    in    (if-niiai 

tinieit  a  iMlmm  niixeil  with  tht*  wini* ;  aihl  pla>-»>  t>ither  in  the  i»|M'n  air,  or  i 

frequeutly  ihe  Maluai,  with   wliich  ibe  lugs  not  bjiecially  appruphiUiMl  to  i 
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pon.    The  finest  of  the  present  theatres  extent  of  eight  miles  along  the  river  is 

m  Genmny  are  that  at  JMunich,  the  new  covered  with  magnificent  iwrtals-ohelisksy 

one  aft  Benm,  the  theatre  on  the  Wien,  in  decorated  with  the  most  heautiful  sculp- 

VieniH,  tboae  at  Carlsruhe  and  Darmstadt ;  ture,  forests  of  columns,  and  long  avenues 

in  Fkmnoe,  the  UMhrt  FranfoU,  and  that  at  of  colossal  statues.    The  largest  of  these 

Bovdeaiu.  (See  Paris  ThtahreB.)  In  Italy,  temples,  and  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  that  at 

the  tuveat  are  that  in  Naples  (San  Car-  Camac,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dios{}o- 

loL  in  Milan  (the  Sca2a)  and  that  of  Turin,  lis.    Diodorus  describes  it  as  thirteen  sta- 

Tne  tenn  theatre  is  abo  given  to  buildings  dia  (about  one  and  a  half  mile)  in  circum- 

ior  the  delivery  of  anatomical  lectures,  ac-  ference,  which   nearly  agrees  with  the 

componied  with  dissections;  also  to  the  observation  of  Denon.      It  has  twelve 

body  of  pieces,  in  any  language,  written  princi]>al  entrances ;  and  the  body  of  the 

fiir    representation;    thus    we    say,    the  temple,   which  is  preceded   by  a  la^ 

/VencA  theatre^  the  English  theatre,  &c.  court,  consists  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  por- 

Tbebaid,  or  Thebais.  (See  Statitu,)  tico,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  one 

Thebes  ;  an  ancient  city,  and  capital  hundred  thirt>'-four  columns,  some  twen- 

of  Egypt,  in  tlie  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  ty-six,  others  thirty-four  feet  in  circurafer- 

an  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  about  260  miles  ence :  four  beautiful  obelisks  then  marie 

south   of  Cairo.     Thebes  is  famous  as  the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  which  consists 

*tbB  dty  of  a  hundred  gates,''  the  theme  of  three  afjartments,  built  entirely  of  gran- 

■nd  admiration  of  ancient  [K)et8  and  his-  ite.    About  one  and  a  fourth  mile  £ove 

torians^  the  wonder  of  travellers — ^  that  Camac  is  the  village  am*  temple  of  Lux- 

venenUe  city,^  in  the  language  of  doctor  or.     This  temple,  though  not  of  such 

POeoek,  ''the  date  of  whose  destruction  is  vast  dimensions  as  that  of  Camac,  is  in  a 

older  tlian  the  finrndation  of  other  cities,  superior  style  of  architecture,  and  in  more 

and  the  extent  of  whose  mins,  and  the  complete  preservation.    The  entrance  is 

■MiMMMty  of  whose  colossal  fragments,  thought  to  surpass  every  thing  else  that 

Mill  offisr  so  many  astonishing  objects,  that  Egypt  presents.    In  front  are  the  two 

vetedto  Uie  spot,  un^le  to  decide  finest  ouelisks  in  the  world,  fomied  of 

to  direct  the  step  or  fix  the  atten-  rose-colored  granite,  and  rising,  as  Denon 

Tiiese  mine  extend  about  eight  supposes,  after  allowing  for  the  portion 

miles  aloiiff  the  Nile,  firom  each  bank  to  buried  in  the  ground,  to  the  height  of  100 

lbs  aides  m  the  enclosing  mountains,  and  feet    But  the  object  which  most  attracts 

dasciibo  a  circuit  of  twenty-seven  miles,  attention  consists  in  the  sculptures  which 

Hw  nx)st  remarkable  objects  on  the  east-  cover  the  east  wing  of  the  northern  fit)nt. 

em  side  are  the  temples  of  Camac  and  They  contain,  on  a  great  scale,  a  repre- 

Luor ;  end  on  the  western  side  are  the  sentation  of  a  victory,  gained  by  one  of 

Memnomum,  or  palace  of  Mcmnon,  two  the  ancient  khigs  of  Egypt  over  their 

eokMsel  statues,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Asiatic  enemies.    Thenumber  of  hueian 

kmgi^  and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu.  figures  introduced  amounts  to  1500, 500 

TW  l^oiy  of  Thebes  belongs  to  a  period  on  foot  and  1000  in  chariots.    The  Mem- 

pior  to  the  commencement  of  autnentic  nonium  (see  Memnon),  and  the  temple  of 

nioiy.    It  is  recorded  only  in  tlie  dim  Medinet  Abu,  are  objects  of  great  interest, 

li^tB   of  poetry   and    tradition,    which  both  for  the  grandeur  of  their  architecture 

BV^it  be  suspected  of  fable,  did  not  such  and  the  richness    and   variety  of  their 

flBJgfaiy  witnesses  remain  to  tlieir  truth,  sculptures.    The  tomb  of  OWmandyos, 

Aft  die  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  Mem-  the  temple  of  Isis,the  labyrinth,  and  the 

flUs    bed  supplanted  Thebes;  and  the  catacombs,  also  lie  on  the  western  sidcM if 

holeniies  sfterwards  removed  the  seat  of  the  Nile.    In  the  interior  of  the  nionii- 

eumiie  to  Alexandria.    Stralx)  and  Di-  tains  which  rise  behind  these  uionum^ntK 

odorus  described  Thebes  under  the  name  ore  found  objects   less  magnificent  and 

of  Hiamlif,  and  gave  such  magnificent  im|H)8iug  indeed,  but  not  Ic^ss  interesting 

deseiiutiOPS  of  its  monuments  as  cauHcd  — the  tonibs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Sev- 

the  fio^ty  of  those  writers  to  be  called  in  eral  of  those  were  opened  by  Belzoni,and 

^pesftimi,  till  the  observations  of  modem  ^verc  found  in  a  state  of  great  preser>'utioD, 

mvallen  proved  theur  accounts  to  have  with  mummies  in  the  sarcophagi,  as  well 

~  ~  n  abort  of  the  reality.    At  present,  its  as  dis|)ersod  through  the  clianiliers.    The 

pnaenti  onlv  a  few  scattered  villages,  colossal  statufs  have  excited  mat  admira- 

neaisriiig  of  miserable  cottages,  built  in  tion.    The  largest  has  been  broken  off  at 

die  eoons  of  the  temples.    The  ancient  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part  laid  pros- 

sbmeturBiL  however,  remain  in  a  state  of  trate  on  the  back.    It  measures  six  feet 

wenderfiupnsenration.  Almost  the  whole  and  ten  inches  over  the  front,  and  sixty* 
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two  feet  round  the  shouldera.    Two  other  Cadmeans,  the  deKeoduitB  of  C 

eolonal  statues,  about  fifty  feet  bifh,  are  till  Auteaion ;  2.  the  three  Spait 

seated  on  the  plain.    Champollion  (/V^cit  phion  and  Zethua,  during  the  mine 

du  SgithM  lEiri^yfkique)  has  decipher-  Laiua,  and  Creon    between    Laii 

ed  many  of  the  inacnptiona  on  these  ruins.  (Edipus ;  3.  the  BcDodans,  or  last 

That  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Carnac,  The  sons  of  (Edipus,  Eteocles(q. 

Luxor  and  Medinet  Abu  are  the  remains  Polyiiices,  fell  in  single  combat,  e 

of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  the  earliest  the  hand  of  tlie  other,  after  tlie  lat 

capital  of  the  worlds  cannot  lie  doubted,  called  in  the  Arnves  to  his  aasi 

According  to  the  measurement  made  by  Laodamas,son  of  Kteocles,  next  as 

the  French,  the  distance  of  these  ruins  the  tlirone,  during  whose  rninoi 

fitHn  the  sea  on  the  nortli  araounla  to  great  uncle  Creon  acted  as  regent 

^0,000  metres  (850  miles),  and  from  El-  Argivcs,  who  still    continued   tli 

ephantine  on  the  south  to  180/)00  metres  were  all  slain  except  Adrastuss  at 

{i^  miles),  corresponding  exactly  with  suit  Theseus  marched  against  Crec 

the  680O  and  1800  stadia  of  Herodotus  him,  and  compelled  theThebans  u 

(ii,  9).     Without  including  the  Hippo-  the  burial  of  the  Argives,  which  t) 

drome  and  Medamud  (an  Arab  village),  hitherto  prevented.    The  sons  or 

the  circumference  of  the  ruins  is  alwut  sons(Epigoni)  of  the  slaughtered  | 

15,000  metres,  agreeing  with  the  140  sta-  ten  years  later,  revengecf  the  dc 

dia  (17^  miles)  mentioned  by  Diodorus  tlieir   ancestors.      The  war  call 

fi,45)  as  the  circumference  of  Thebes,  ''expeditionof  the  seven  against  T 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  celebrated  and  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  are  eel 

city,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  foundation,  in  the  early  Grecian  annals.      1 

is  unknown.    HuAa  of  the  Greeks  is,  Alcmieon  and  Thersander,  the  1 

perhaps,  derived  fix>m  the  Egyptian  77k&a-  (q.  v.)  conquered  and  destroyed  ' 

Id  (the  city) ;  and  the  No-Ammon  of  the  (about  1215  B.  C),  and  put  to  d< 

Hebrews,  and  Diotpolis  of  the  Greeks,  are  drove  out,  Laodamas.     When  X 

mere  translations  of  the  Egyptian  Thbaki-  the  last  king  of  the  Thebans,  fell  ii 

mdqii-^Ammm  (city  of  the  Host  High).^ —  combat  with  Melanthus,  king  of  « 

See  Champollion,  ^ypU  mms  Us  Phar  m,  democratical  ftum  of  govemmc 

ramuy  i,  21o ;  and  the  great  work  of  the  substituted  for  the  monarohical  in  ' 

French     govemment,     DucriMon    dt  {about  112G  B.  C.)    Thebes  now  i 

Pl^mie  (12  vols.,  folio,  25,  8vo.).  m  rivalry  with  Athens  and  Sparta 

Thebes  (Of»/3ai) ;  the  capital  of  BoBotia,  tain  tlie  supremacy  in  Greece.     J 

and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  inactivity  of  the  ThebanH,  and  tiu 

Greece,  the  birth-place  of  Pindur,  Epam-  fidious  leagues  with   the    Persia 

inondas  and  Pclopidas.     It  was  situated  stnicted  the  growth  of  their  itower 

on  an  elevated  level,  on  which  were  the  Bccotian  towns  fell  oft*,  and  an  i 

sources  of  the  Dircc  and  Ismenus.    Cad-  with  Sparta,  concluded  with  the  d( 

mus,  leading  tliither  a  Phcenician  colony,  recovering  their  fonner   amende 

is  said  to  have  foundt**!  the  citv  by  build-  Bceotia,  proved  ineftectual.     Athei 

ing  the  citadel  called  CWmca  (1B.C.  1500).  the  Bopotians  under  her  pn>u>cti 

Aniphion  built  the  city  around  it,  and  en-  Thebes  lost  her  dominion  over 

clo^icd  it  witli  a  wall,  having  sc^ven  gates,  which  now  l>ecaine  subject  to  tin 

which  he  called  from  the  names  of  liis  nians.     In  the   PclojM>nnesian   w 

seven  daugliters  by  Niobe.    The  circuit  Thebans   rendered  the   most    ini 

of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  almost  services  to  the  Spartans ;  and  the 

seventy  stadia.  The  environs  were  adorn-  successful   in    several    subscqueu 

ed  with  meailows  and  gardens     To  the  against  Athens  and  Sfmrto.     But 

east  was  the  celebrattHl  fountain  (Edijjo-  dus,  the  S|)artan  commander,  fina 

dia,  in  which  CEdipus  purified   himself  sensed  himself  of  the  Cadmea,  a 

after  the  murder  of  his  father.    The  city,  aristo<*ruticul  party  in  Thebes  gaii 

once  the  first  in  Greece,  rontaine<i  many  up()er  hand.     All  sorts  of  opprwvi 

splendid  temples  and    public   buildings,  injustice  were  committed,  until  l\ 

with  numerous  statues.     In  the  time  of  and   Kpaininondos  headed  a  con 

Pausanias  (viii,  ;tt,  1),  with  the  exception  which  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 

of  the  citadel  and  the  fi»w  houses  contain-  deadi  of  the  tynuits  (B.  C.378). 

ed  in  it,  it  was  merely  a  heap  of  ruins,  two  chiefs  were  therefore  namec 

The  Theban   government  was   at    first  tarchsamidtlH'acclaniatioiisofihe 

monarchical,  and   three    dynasties  sue-  The  Spartan  Cleomhroius  invaded 

eeatively  occupied  the  throne  :    1.    the  tia  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  i 
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than  of  this  fevdotkni ;   and   Athens,  citizens,  stFRngere  and  slaves.    The  city 
although  it  had  favored  the  conspiracy,  wep,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  head  of  Boe- 
abandoned  the  Thebaus ;  but  Pelopidas,  otin,  and  was  the  lewding  power  in  a  con- 
to  excite  the  Athenians  against  Sparta,  federacy  composed '  of  several   Bceotian 
instigated  Sphodrias,  who  had  been  left  cities.  "Public  affairs  were  discussed  by 
in  eoniinand  of  the  Spartan  forces  by  the  four  councils  of  the  four  districts  into 
Cleombrotusi  to  attack  tne  Athenian  port  which  Bceotia  woh  divided,  and  which, 
Pireus.    He  was  repulsed,  and  Athens  togctlier,  chose  eleven  Bceotarchs,  and  de- 
ixnmcdiately  declared  war  against  SfMuta.  rided  in  a  general  council  composed  of 
The  allies  now  sained  several  victories ;  delegates  from  each  town.    The  latter  os- 
but  Athens  finally  concluded   a   peace  sembly  convened  at  Thebes.    The  cit}' 
with  the  Lacedsmoniaus,  under  tlie  mc-  had  its  own  senate :  the  command,  in 
diation  of  Persia.    Thebes,  nevertheless,  wur,  and  the  administration   of  justice, 
continued  the  war,  to  preser\'c  Bceotia,  wore  intrusted  to  tlie  Bceotarclis  and  po- 
and  gained  those  brilliant  victories  under  Icmarchs,  who    were    chosen   annually. 
Epaminondaa  and  Pelopidas,  which  sud-  Merchants  and  mechanics  could  become 
doily  laiaed  her  above  all  the  Grecian  citizens,  but  could  not  hold  office.    Chil- 
statesL    Nearly  all  of  the  Peloponnesians  drcn  who  could  not  be  supported  by  their 
took  put  against  Sparta,  and  formed  alii-  parents  were  not,  as  ui  other  Grecian  cit- 
■nces  with  Thebes.    The  Persians  and  ies,  exposed,  but  sold  to  some  wealthy 
Athenians  now  joined  the  I^ceda^moni-  citizen   as  slaves.     The  Ikcotion  cities 
anfly  but  were  unable  to  effect  much ;  and  often  attempted  to  dissolve  their  connex- 
the  war  continued  with  almost  uninter-  ion  with  Thebes,  and  iiendrr  themselves 
runted  aucceas  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  ui(le|)eiident,  but  rarely  with  success. 
till  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (B.  C.  363),  in        Tueft.    (See  Larceny.) 
which    Epaminondas    fell.      A    general        Theism.    (See  Deism.) 
peace  was  then  negotiated  by  the  media-        TuELLUsorf,  Peter ;  a  native  of  Geneva, 
tion  of  Artaxerxes,  in  which  eucli  i^arty  descended  from    an    ancient  &mily  of 
was  left  in  possession  of  its  own  terruory.  French  Protestants,  who  settled  as  a  luer- 
Tlidbesii  altnouffh  for  some  time  still  for-  chant  in  London,  and  acquired  an  im- 
niM^H^^  now  besan  to  decline.     In  the  mensc  fortune.    He  died  at  his  seat  at 
sacied  war  (so  cdled  because  it  was  un-  Plostow,  in  Kent,  July  21,  1797.    The 
deitaken  on  account  of  the  alleged  en-  testamentary  disposition  which  he  mode 
CRMchments  of  tlie  Phocensians  on  the  of  his  property  was  not  a  little  extraordi- 
uussiiiuuB  of  the  Delphic  temple,  and  nary.    To  his  widow  and  children  (three 
during  which  they  stormed  and  plundered  sons  and  three  daughters)  he  bequeathed 
tba  lemple),  in   whicli  all  the  Grecian  about    £100,000,    and    tlie    remainder, 
asleff  Anally  became  involved,  Thel>es  amounting  to  more  than  £G00,000,  he  left 
took  part  acainst  Phocis  (354  B.  C],  and  to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives 
SDbaeiniently   entered    into    on    alliance  of  his  three  sons,  and  the  lives  of  their 
with  tbe  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks,  sons ;  then  the  estates  directed  to  be  piir- 
igiiiiit  Philip  of  Macedon.     After  the  chased  with  the  produce  of  the  accumu- 
haltle  of  Cheroniea,  it  was  obliged  to  re-  lating  fimd,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  eldest 
eaira  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  recall  male  descendant  of  his  thn^e  sons,  with 
the  czileB.    After  PhiWs  death,  an  insur-  benefit  of  survivorship.  Tliis  singular  will, 
nelioa  broke  out  in  Thebes,  and  an  at-  being  conteste<l  by  the  heirs  at  law,  was 
tanipC  was  made  to  drive  the  Macedoni-  finally  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
BiM  from  the  Cadmea.    But  Alexander  houseof  lords,  June  25, 1805.  It,  however, 
faiatened  to  their  relief^  captured  and  de-  occasioned  the  passing  of  the  actof  parlia- 
ttroved  (B.  C.  335)  the  city,  and  reduce<I  mcnt  of  tlie  39th  and  40th  of  George  III, 
the  uAiamtantB  to  slavery.    Twenty  years  cap.  98,  restraining  the  ]K)wcr  of  devising 
itowaiJa,  Caasander  rebuilt  Thebes ;  but  property,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation, 
k  never  recovered  its  fbnner  importance,  to  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the 
h  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithri-  testator. '  In  case  there  should  be  no  such 
* —  king  of  Pontus,  it  joined  the  latter  heir  as  the  devisee  described  in  the  will, 


OBt  of  mtitude  to  Athens,  and  was  se-  the  accumulated  property  is  to  be  added 

verely  dastised  by  the  Romans.    From  to  the  sinking  fund. 

thki  tSme,  the  Thebans  disappear  more  Themx,  in  music,  is  a  series  of  notes 

and  man  from  history.  In  its  most  flour-  which  is  taken  as  the  text  of  a  new  vom- 

Mnag  period,  Hiebei  was  a  very  pop-  position. 

vknm  tStj.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Themis,  goddess  of  order  among  the 

jklbcia^  wen  divided  into  three  classes—  Greeks,  was  the  dauj^ter  of  Coehia  and 
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Th.j»tK«v  vi'#  jl'l.  rjt-\*  r.)H-l»'«.-.  r»iiiw  tii*' 
wfjf :  .jiid  ti«-  |*rt:i';jiU«l  u\t*m  ih»-  Atii*;iii- 
.•i/i»  >'»  '»j»|''>  **"'  p''''<i«i''i  *'t'  their  j»il\tr 
iriirn— ,  will'  h  h»ul  (iP'VUiU'ily  \tf*-u  tliMiih- 
iii«<l  ariioiiir  fh«-  riti/(-ri>*,  to  tlif  autrinerit- 
mioii  fit' tiit'jr  fiAvy.  Iluriiiff  th^  exile  ut* 
ArifttKlirii,'ni«;niiHt(jcle9eujoycd  tlie  gruat- 


arr-rt.-jri  I.-raa*  j»p<»gd  the  pn 
;<•?!?  ' «-  12!-  4UBiu£CK»  of  Greecc 
- jI-.t:  it*-.  ::-  -Gr^^sjo  to  fubinit  10 
a  -'-.ir.ir  :.  ?*tuarr^  Theiiiisiocli 
^f-.- .  ::r  r.iirraiau*  i^  put  to  deal 
-T^  liis  .IT-— .r«*--  w^f^  Uin:  this 
*u-  .'.r.  :k—  f-dmr  u  HerodoiUN 
^  ::*-  :.\-  :•  uk  Tr«  PcKiaii  iiiv 
ii^ii  ^  H'^  *■  -:il»  tju2  l■'a^  cmiui 
Ti'-ri-sff  ■  '-s  *3ai  n?^  "li^  Gre«^k«  t 
:*'-  ::- :-  .■  ■::»-"icr  n-i  mi.c:!w  &uii  to 
*:  .-.'i' --ir:' n  l  lir:  r.<::ii»on  e 
r«  . -•  i*ir-i  ;:n:ii  F^iirt  >p^  »'hc** 
ii»i.:i  a  '.  ^:tf  r^.tc  :f  r-rrJiA-iier-iii 
:ui:  :•-— ;    zr,*-'»r^i  :«  j:icr5£"j^-,  !o 

Tun—:  :.fr  wi  iji:».«::r:rjK.:  ?».•  tiw 
:  »ii:i:.      rie.  m:-  -ir-  •.   :«^r.r}  the  p 

::      V  :#     .::i::r':.it:- 7  "r«f£ii  :o  ad 

• 

!•-■::»:.•;  ru- »?- w:.»rr.  :a^  S?tc  cou 
fe"  :.;?  s.xr?«»c.  rr:o.«c  tha:  tb* 
mjs»s;i.t_ir  rrcTii  ii**jrw:'Ejet.a» 
:.■^  :  :  T-iH-^r*  :•:' *p«r-:r."?k.  Abwidi»t 
:  -■  ■ :  ur  :t';vifcr?jv  a:,  i  ±«i:  iii  wh< 
-! .:  1: :  ■  •  1  ■•">  -jiT^  X  ir :  *  *:.<k:  id  aike  t 
?c.  ".t  '.'US'  :tr:«:»:«f-0.t  »^ay*  acred 
LZ'L  i^.  v.-i  TX-*rS.  1=::^^  wbon 
A  -  .>'  i  ■  -•<  -^r  .>  ^-rAl.-:-:.  Tr.r  iarre 
JT  -  :  ;?  >  ;  :•.  r: :.  ■  ^  S.  -T:«:r  n«  t'. 
:  :i  -  ,2.-  .  :'  ".-  i.-.ti  r-.-:.  :b->:jd 
>  .<:  :  ^       -  r;.   . :"  A'.Ki-.i::  s:.:;»s,  w 

*..:■■.:.  •■■ :  '.:r^\:  ■.■.'*.  •. :.:  :\  !:>  i 'iti 
L  r- -  ■    -:!    >-rs-.  T:.',-    j^a-o.^^.  ii 

:"r  .  .       ■  -  »:    -     ■.:.•*.:.:-   i*.«nri 
*.:  •  :  .J.    :'   ;.»  Tw*:  w^:.?  :  ~>:r.k»,  i".«x 
p;   :-.  '.   T: -.  ::..<.<•-.>.   '"a  ::il\  ;   nni 
r.  :..■'.' <     .<'.i.'.\:  :  ■  !..>   srvr-TiK  nts 

■:  .•  •  -  .  :"::..>  :  i.j^.ir*  nas  iKo  Uii 
^  ...'.•  >  K  i'.  4m  ,  ::.  ^i;;4'li  ;hr  V 
r.'  :  ^.i-i  ?.:•»•>:  :v:..!a  tii^inuti 
(Ir  ■.  '.  %\..>  s.j\ti:.  'Vt.'  I'l-iti'  iric 
!'..•  \  ■•:  r\  .?  *ii;'  :•  Tiiiiiiisti-i'lts 
!<  :'  r»  ..:  d  .:-.r!i  ::  t'L-  Utlllr.  liisj 
i;  :  !i->  \.i..r  :":;:i:.  }'rt:tliiu"t*  :u:il  i 
t'T  «'«:i.T;.;ii..i.  H»  iit'\\  :ul«i?4'il  the 
u*  '<a;i  'm  lilt*  litlii-s^H'it:.  :iii«i  ili-s4i\ 
l-riiiji*  «•!*  Ik»;i:*  \\i...-i;  Xi'rM>  IinJ 
*'trj;»if*l  tilt  p'.  :ii  iTiUr  to  ihtrror| 
ivtrrat  *'i  tilt'  rir>iaii>.  His  advio 
H(i!  fullourd.  ih»in  itar  oC  thi*  c 
iiiienocs  ol'ilnving  an  riii'iiiy,  still  1 
dahli*  by  lii>  r.uiiiU'rv,  lo  doss|Mur. 
iuKtock':««  howiMfr,  sent  word  to  X 
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ktt  tbe  Greeks  meditated  the  destruction  not  only  on  account  of  the  deception 

€  the  bridse,  and  thus  hastened  iiis  re-  which  he  had  practised  upon  them,  but 

knt  out  of  Greece.    Artifice  and  cun-  also  by  hLs  obetructing  their  project  to 

iagt  which    now  too    often    displayed  place  themselves  at  tlie  head  oi  the  Gre- 

Ihninlvea  in  acta  of  injustice,  were  lead-  c'.an  states.    They  had  proposed  that  all 

hgtnilfl  in  his  character.     While  he  be-  of  those  states  which  had  not  taken  part 

mgtd  Androa,  he  extorted  contributions  in  the  Persian  war  should  be  excluded 

if  money  from  the  neighboring  iKJaiids,  from  the  Amphictyonic  council.    The- 

tfaceaiB  of  invasion,  and  applied  it  to  niistocles  perceived  that  this  measure,  by 

own  purposes.    Another  tjnic,  while  excluding  Thebee,  Argos,  and  other  pow- 

hf  with  a  fleet  at  Pegasa,  in  Magnesia,  erf bl  cities,  from  the  Grecian  confederacy, 

announced  to  the  Athenians  that  he  would  give  Sparta  the  ascendency,    lie 

proposition  to  make  to  theiii,  the  succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption ;  and 

jUKUtion  of  which  would  be  highly  ad-  the    I^ucedeenionians    therefore    leagued 

/nntigeoua  to  the  state,  but  that  he  could  themselves  with  his  enemies  in  Athens,  to 

pOi  deliver  it  in  public    Anstidcs  was  ei!*ect  his  overtlirow.    His  own  niannera 

jrinrefiire  sent  to  receive  it  in  private.  He  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate 

jMared  to  the  cttizx^ns  that  the  project  his  enemies,  and  he  was  banished  from 

JlfTbeniistocles  was  in  tlie  highest  de grec  Athens  (B.  C.  471)    by   the  ostraciti^m. 

Jidmntageous,  but  vms  equally  unjust ;  While  in  exile  ut  Argos,  Pausauiaf,  the 

ak  was  therefore  voted  not  to  adopt  it.  Spartan,  communicated  to  hini    a    plot 

plan  of  Themistocles  was  to  bum  all  against  the  frcedom   of  Greece,  in  the 

^inipsof  the  fleet  except  those  of  the  hofie  tliat  Themistocles,  under  existing 

(Athenians,  and  thus  to  ^ivc  Aiiirns  the  circumstances,  would  be  induced  to  favcr 

Anihiioo  of  the  sea.    The  vic:i<>ry  of  it.    But  he  rejected  the  proposition,  with- 

bliauB  bad  raised  the  fame   of  The-  out,  however,  betraying  Pausanias,  after 

^blULliB  throughout  all  Cit^^ce  to  the  whose  death  tlie  letters  of  Themistocles 

h^H^besI  pitch ;  and  his  services  were  ac-  were  found,  which  proved  that  the  subject 

tdowleoged  and  re^varded,  not  only  by  had  been  discussed  lietween  tliem.    The 

h  native  city,  but  by  tiie  other  state&  Lacedaemonians  acconluigly  accused  him 

kllar  Athens  was  rebuilt,  Themistocles  to  the  Athenians  of  U*ing  on  accomplice 

roposed  that  all  the  citizens  should  be  in  the  conspiracy;  and  he  was  summoned 

i«i«tti*«i  to  participate  iL  the  government,  by  the  latter  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 

•d  tlitt  tbe  archons  should  be  cliosen  presence  of  the  Grecion  states.    Fearing 

DDi  tlie  whole  body  of  the  people  with-  the  result  of  such  an  investigation,  The- 

n  dildnction.     This    nrojfiosition   was  mistoclcs  retired  to  Corey ra,io  the  jnhab- 

iopCed ;  but  his  plan  of  fortifying  Ath-  itants  of  which  he  had  rendered  impor- 

M^  flp  as  to  render  it  secure  against  sur-  tant  services.    Not  feeling  secure  here, 

nhbough  received  with  favor  by  the  he  witlidrew  to  Epinis,  and  afterwards 

aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  sought  the  pn>tcct ion  of  Admetus,  king  of 

liana.    They  accordingly  o[)-  the  Molossians,  whom  he  had  formerly 

the  design,  under  the  pretext  that,  ofTendcd.    To  assure  himself  a  friendly 

'k  flhoald  again  iallinto  the  (lands  of  the  reception,  he  seized  an  opportunity  to 

IDO^  it  would  serve  as  a  strong-hold  throw  himself  u|:on  his  knees  before  the 

which  th^  would  lie  able  to  con-  household  gods  of  Admcuis,  with  tbe 
■II  the  other  Grecian  states.  The-  king's  son  in  his  arms.  But  the  vcn- 
sent  to  Sparta  to  conduct  g(*ui)ce  of  the  Spartans  pursued  him  even 
be  DMOCiatioiis  on  this  matter.  By  vari-  here.  They  threatened  to  make  war  Uf>- 
■■dmysand  srtAil  evasions,  he  contriv-  on  Admctus,  if  he  should  continue  to  pro- 
id  10  pffotnct  the  final  decision  so  long,  tect  die  traitor,  as  they  termed  Themisto- 
iHt  the  Albenians  were  enal lied,  by  great  cles.  Admetus  therefore  supplied  him 
iBiftiifr*,  to  complete  their  walls  before  with  money,  and  sent  him  to  a  port  on 
he  Sputaos  were  aware  of  it.  He  then  the  ^Egean  sea,  wlience,  after  several  ad- 
^  -^-  off  tbe  negotiations,  and  maintained  ventures,  he  reached  Asia  in  safety,  and 

iislever  was  advantageous  to  one's  finally  arrived  at  the  Persian  court.    A 

^         jiMC.  It  was  by  his  influence,  nrice^of  200  talents  had  been  set  on  his 

tfot  the  Pineus,  the  principal  port  head 'by  the  king  Artaxerxes  Longima- 

of  Athem^  was  constructed,  and  connect-  uus ;  but  he  procured  access  to  Artaxerz- 

id  with  the  city  by  the  Long  Walls,  es,  and  received  himself  the  2C0  talents 

WhOa  Thenmtocles  was  tlius  acquiring  which  had  been  offered  for  his  head,  with 

iha  ntitada  of  his  countiy,  he  drew  up-  the  promise  of  greater  rewards,  in  case  he 

■■  Bmself  tbe  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  would  give  information  concerning  the 
▼Ok  zii.              19 


ma/IB  U  Otmo&.    TIm  dbeomsa  wbidi  .b       the  tot  who  pn 

he  is  mid  id  h»f  mIMnmnA  to  th»  kiag  j             w       -^  ihi  md  kwhig  c 

OM  ihii  nrfiMkm,  md  Ihn  Inttirto  Am  fa^»>  u.«»— -  »  iime.    Atorpiinl 

jUBflDBiL  whkh  m  atirifaulBd  to  him,  m  m  ITSML  a  woifc  enlilied  WhiiwiiiM 

iDMlooMedlj^NiriQiii.  He  Mkfld  Ibrtiiiie  HorBd,  be  give  an  efidon  of  thet  e 

HI  liieiu  dm  FiiwiH  lingiMiin  \  mil,  m  tlifi  idiieh  unmediatelsr  fiiQoiPed  the  m 

r»  of  a  jenr,  he  wee  ew  to  appear  at  tiooofdietof  P«ipeylhNnwhoiB»aU 

royal  court  fike  a  nathre.  HiaaddieM  in  eomspondenoe  with  himyheeoi 

end  tafenli  auned  him  die  toor  of  At-  ed  his  deeign ;  henoe  hie  place  aath 

tueneib  *Bd  he  was  treated  with  the  of  the  DuneiwL    BeeideB  twenqr  di 

areetea  dhtinction.    The  ckee  of  hie  life  ie  piecee  written  Inrhimed^  he  pea 

■  enveloped  in  oheenrity.    Plutareh  re-  on  the  stage,  in  1790;  a  tn^tedr  a 

laleetfaMtt,aninenii!BMBtionliaviiigbe«ieK-  die  Double  Falsehood,  which  be  i 

cited  in  Egypt  against  the  Fman  gor-  uted  to  Shakspeeie,  but  whiehv  i 

emmenty  by  uie  intriguee  of  die  AtMni-  opinion   of  doctor  Fanner,  befas 


ans.  Artaxeixee  prepeied  to  send  an  army  Shirley.    He  died  in  1744. 

egunst  Greece^  ana  called  upon  Themis-  Thbocract  (fiom  ewe,  God.  and 

todee  to  Iblfil  his  pienous  promises  of  power)  is  that  government  or  whs 

aanstsnce;  and  that,  to  avoid   bearing  chief  is,  or  is  beueved  to  be,  God  hi 

arms  against  his  country,  ThemistocleiL  and  the  laws  the  commandments  ol 

after  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  The  priests,  insuch  a  government,! 

bade  his  firiends  fiuewdl,  took  poison  at  promulgators  and  esqwundeia  of  ti 

^MgmiMm  (B.  C.  449)b  in  the  siity-fifth  vine  commands^  the  repreecntatit ee 

year  of  his  age.    Thucydides  merm  says  invisible  Ruler,  who,  however,  en 

that  he  died  cf  a  disenn.    Plutsreh  and  call  other  persons  to  this  dignity. 

Cornelius  Nepoe  have  each  left  us  a  li/e  MAmm^  and  JUbeet.)  In  eany^perii 

ef  him.    The  twuity-one  letteis  which  which  belief  predominatea  over  thi 

are  aactibed  to  him  (edited  bv^ch^  of  investigation,  tbeoera^  will  oft 

ten,  1710,  and  by  Bremer,  1776)  are  joy  more  authority  than  other  ftn 

proved  by  Bendqft  in  his  Dissertation  on  government    The  human  and  divi 

the  Letters  of  Fhalarii^  to  be  spurious.  yet  mixed,  and  the  law  ia  consida 

Tmbriuus  Louis  Jacques,  a  celefarated  sent  fiom  above, 

chemiit,  was  bom  in  1777,  at  Louptiir^  TnaocaiToi,  the  chief  ef  peatorsl 

near  Nogent  sur  Seine.    He  early  applied  was  bom  at  Syracuse,   and    flou 

himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  cnem-  about  B.  C.  280.    Having  gone  to  ] 

istry,  and  to  makuig  ezperimentB,  and,  at  be  was  treated  with  much  disdoct* 

the  age  of  twenty,  was  chemical  teacher  Ptolemy  Lafus  and  Ptolemy  Ph 

in  the  principal  public  laboratories  of  phus,  but  afterwards  returned  to 

Paris,  and  at  the  polytechnic  school    He  cuse,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 

also  contributed  to  various  scientific  jour-  death  by  Hiero  II,  on  account  of 

nals,  and,  by  that  means,  widely  extended  oflTensive  expressions.    We  have 

his  reputation.  When  he  was  twenty-six,  his  name  thirty  idyk,  or  psstoral  | 

he  was  made  profeasor  of  chemistry  in  of  which,  however,  several  are  jpr 

the  colle^  of  France,  and,  not  lon^  after,  by  other  authora.    Although  he  m  i 

was  received  into  the  institute,  m  the  the  oldest  idyllic  poets  whose  woii 

place  of  Fourerov.    He  is  paiticularly  known  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be  cons 

distinguished  for  bis  skill  and  ingenuity  the  first  who  wrote  in  this  manner, 

in  conducting  experiments.     His  woriu  originatod,  and  was  carried  to  perfi 

are  Rtehereheg  fhfsico-^hitniquu  (3  vols.,  in  Sicilv.    Most  of  his  idyls  have 

1816),  and  TVaUi  AhnaUairt^  iMonmu  ei  matic  iorm,  and  consist  of  the  alt 

jfranque  (4  vols.,  1818;  5th  ed.,  1827,  6  responses  of  musical  shepherds.   ^^ 

vols).  He  is  also  author  of  numerous  trea-  in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  is  pea 

tises  in  the  Amudtt  dt  C%mte,  and  in  the  adapted  to  the  simplicitY  of  rural  fi 

Transsctions  of  the  Society  of  Areueil,  language  is  strong  and  harmonious, 

and  is  likewise  one  of  the  editors  of  the  best  editions  of  his  worfo  (whk 

Journal  dt  Phuique,    At  the  time  of  the  usuaUy  joined  with  those  of  Moechi 

coronation  of  Charles  X,  he  wss  created  Bkm)  are  Reiske's  (Leipsic,  1765)^ 

baron.  ton*s  (Oxford,  1770, 3  vols.,  4to.),  ^ 

Thbobalis  Louis,  a  miscellaneous  wri-  naer^  (Leyden,  1773, 1779, 1781  or 

ter,  was  the  author  of  various  works,  crit-  Kieasling's    (Leipsic,    1819),    Scb 

ical,  poetical  and  dnmstic,  but  merits  rs-  (1809—1812).    Elton'k  Specimens  • 

mmnhrsnee  only  as  a  eommentttor  on  Ctessw  Poets  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1814)  co 
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DB  fipom  Theocritus  in  English  public  spectacles  at  Constantinople,  and 

she  herself  was  a  dancer  at  the  theatre, 

ICJEA  (from  Gcos,  God,  and  ^iKofow,  and  a  courtesan  notorious  for  her  con- 

kdge  as  right,  vindicate) ;  a  vin-  tempt  of  decency,  before  her  elevation  to 

tf'the  Deity  in  respect  to  the  or-  the  throne.    Justinian  saw  her  on  the 

1  of  the  world,  and  the  freedom  stage,  and  made  her  his  mistress  during 

tnan  wiU.    The  word  is  not  hap-  the  reign  of  his  uncle  Justin,  whose  cou- 

1  does  not  need  a  defence:  a  the-  sent  he  at  length  obtained  for  his  niar- 

r  rather  a  defence    of  theism  riiige  with  Theodora ;  and  a  Roman  law, 

beiflra,  which  Leibnitz  first  iin-  which   prohibited  the  marriage  of  the 

D  a  lHt>ad  scale,  by  publishing,  gn^at  officers  of  the  empire  with  actresses, 

I,  in  1710,  his  Esscti  dt  TTieodicee  was  repealed   in  her  favor.      She  was 

wards  a  Theodico^a),  respecting  crowned  with  Justinian  in  527  ;  and  the 

oeflBof  God,  the  Lil)ert>'  of  Man,  death  of  Justin  shortly  after  left  her  in 

Origin  of  the  Bible.      In   this  possossionof  sovereign  authority,  through 

hnitz  maintained  thie  notion  that  the  blind  partiality  and  weakness  of  her 

1    chosen,    amoiig   all    possible  inipfirial  consort.    She  made  use  of  ([\e 

e  roost  perfect  This  was  called  power  she  had  attained  to  raise  fTt)m  ob- 

(q.  V.},  and  gave  rise  to  much  scurity  her  friends    and   favorites,    and 

I   until  the  second  half  of  tlie  to  avenge  herself  on  her  enemies.    Ac- 

!i  century.    Voltaire  attacked  it  conling  to  Procopius,  she  continued  to 

ireapons  of  wit  in  his  Candide,  indulge  herself  in  the   most  degrading 

.  Augustine,  Thomas  Acjuinas,  sensuality    after  she   became    empress; 

xig  later    writers,    particularly  and  if  the  disgusting   detail  which  he 

lla,  have  attem])tcd  to  reconcile  gives  of  her  crimes  is  to  be  believed, 

berty  and  evil  with  the  jiowcr  seldom,  indeed,  has  a  brothel  been  dis- 

BflB  of  God.    J.  J.  Wagner  bus  graced  by  scenes  of  more  infamous  prof- 

a  new  Theodiceea  (Bamberg,  ligacv  than  those  exhibited  in  the  palace 

Bveiy  theodicaea  must  lead  to  of  Theodora.    With  all  her  faults,  how- 

(q.  V.)  ever,  this  woman  dis|)laycd  courage  and 
6tnE.  This  instnunent  serves  presence  of  mind  in  circumstances  of 
ire  angles  between  heavenly  difficulty  and  danger ;  for  in  the  alarming 
I  wdl  as  objects  on  the  earth,  sedition  at  Constantinople,  ^n  532,  her 
t  accuracy.  The  theodolite  con-  counsels  animated  Justinian,  and  induced 
fo  concentric  horizontal  circles,  him  to  forego  his  inglorious  design  of 
of  which  has,  at  the  ends  of  one  fleeing  before  the  rebels,  who  were  sub- 
meters,  two  perpendicular  col-  sequently  reduced  to  subjection  by  Beli- 
whkh  rests  the  horizontal  axis  sarins.  Theodora  died  of  a  cancer,  in 
I  meridian  telescope.  Tlie  ver-  548,  much  regretted  by  her  husband. 
,\  of  tiie  inner  circle  is  made  fast  (See  Gibbon^s  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xU 
ttiary  division  line  of  the  outer  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica.  (See 
both  circles  are  moved  together  JSTttdiof.) 

(eksKope,  until  the  object  sought  Theodoric,  king  of  the   Ostros^pths, 

rain  its  field.    The  outer  circle  surnamed  the  Great,  descended  of  the 

»d,  and  the  inner  one  is  turned  royal  Gothic  race  of  the  Amali,  was  bom 

ttD  the  telescope  strikes  the  sec-  neor  Vienna,  in  the  year  455.     His  father, 

t,  whose  angular  distance  from  Tlieodomir,  was  one  of  the  three  brothers 

is  to  be  measured.    Tbe  inner  who  jointly  ruled  the  Ostrogoths  settled 

DOW  ftstened  to  the  outer,  and,  in  Pannonia;  and  he  sent  him,  when  only 

of  the  micrometer  screw,  the  eight  years  of  age,  to  Constantinople  os  a 

die  telescope  is  brought  exactly  hostage,  to  secure  the  conditions  of  a 

t  object     The  arc  which  the  treaty  between  the  Goths  and  the  em|)e- 

r  the  inner  circle  has  described  ror  Leo.    Afler  residing  two  years  with 

ter  one,  now  measures  the  angle  that  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  his  father, 

B  two  olijects  make  at  the  com-  then  sole  monarch   of  the  Ostrogoths, 

la  of  the  two  circles.    Of  late,  under  whom  he  ^ve  various  indications 

Bptovementa  have  been  made  in  of  his  warlike  spirit  and  ability  for  com- 

iment  mand.    On  the  death  of  Theodomir,  in 

OAA ;  emniesB  of  the  East,  the  475,  he  succeeded    to  the  crown,  and 

it^wiiaii^  nmouB  for  her  beauty,  commenced  a  course  which,  after  men- 

anifaition,   and    talents.     Her  acing  the  safety  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 

m  the  keeper  of  the  beasts  for  Constantinople  itself   terminated  ui  an 
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expedition  against  Otloacer,  who  had  hia  daughter  Amalasuntha  Heft  regent  of 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  After  Italy  luitil  the  majority  of  one  of  bar 
several  blood v  engagements,  the  latter  nephews)  erected  a  splendid  mooumoit 
was  finally  induced  to  yield,  on  condition  to  his  memory.  (See  Giblwn'b  Dtdim 
that  he  and  Tfaeodonc  should  govern  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxix,  and  the  article  €hihi.) 
Italy  with  equal  authority.  The  murder  Theodosius,  sumamed  the  Great,  a 
of  Odoacer  at  a  banquet  soon  followed  Roman  em|>eror,  was  the  son  of  adistin- 
this  agreement ;  on  which  TheiDdoric  g'!isho(I  general  of  the  same  name,  who 
caused  himself  to  lie  proclaimed  king  of  was  executed  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
Italy — a  title  that  the  emjwror  Anastasius  treason,  at  Carthage,  in  376.  He  wis 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  sanction.  How-  bom  about  d4(),  at  Canca,  in  Galicia,  or, 
ever  indefensibly  ho  acquired  dominion,  acconling  to  some  accounts,  at  Italics, 
he  governed  with  extraordinary  vigor  near  Seville.  At  a  very  early  age,  lie 
and  ability.  He  attached  his  soldiers  by  obtained  separate  command  ;  btit,  on  the 
assigning  them  a  third  part  of  the  lancb  execution  of  his  father,  he  sought  retire- 
of  Italy,  on  tlie  tenure  of  military  service ;  nicnt,  until  8«>lectod  by  the  emperor  Gra- 
whi1e,*amonff  his  Italian  subjects,  he  en-  tian,  in  379,  for  his  partner  in  the  empire, 
couragcd  industry  and  the  arts  of  peace.  To  his  care  were  submitted  Thrace  and 
He  even  improved  the  administration  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  delivered 
justice,  and,  though  a  Goth,  was  so  far  from  an  invasion  of  the  Goths.  This 
from  delighting  in  the  destruction  of  pub-  emperor  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
lie  monuments,  that  he  issued  edicts  to  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  intolerance  of 
protect  them  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  Arianism,  which  he  put  down  throughout 
assigned  revenues  for  the  repair  of  the  pub-  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  In  the 
lie  ^fices.  Able  in  peace,  and  victorious  space  of  fifteen  veans  he  promulgated  the 
in  war,  he  maintained  the  balance  of  the  same  number  of*  edicts  against  heretics  ; 
West  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the  am-  and  the  office  of  inquisitors  of  the  faith 
bition  of  Clovis,  who  slew  Alaric,  tlie  was  first  instituted  in  his  reign.  He  Ub- 
Visigoth  king,  the  remains  of  whose  erated  the  provinces  from  the  barbarians 
famuy  and  property  were  saved  by  The-  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  and, 
odoric,  who  also  checked  the  victorious  in  the  various  warlike  and  other  nroceed- 
Franks  in  their  further  career.  Like  his  ings  of  his  reign,  showed  himseir  an  able 
ancestors,  he  was  an  Arian,  but  was  in-  and  equitable  monarch,  except  when  uo- 
different  to  controversy,  and  never  vio-  der  the  influence  of  resentment  or  re- 
J-iied  the  peace  or  privileges  of  the  Catlio-  li;:rioiis  zeal.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of 
lie  church.  The  particulars  of  tlic  gov-  Maxlmus,  he  l)ecamo  the  sole  head  of  the 
cmmcnt  of  this  memorable  prince,  who  empire,  although  he  administered  the 
shed  a  short-lived  lustre  on  the  Gothic  affairs  of  the  West  in  the  name  of  Valen- 
narne,  are  recorded  in  twelve  books,  by  tinian,  the  son  of  Gratian,  then  a  minor, 
his  secretary,  the  senator  Cassioclonis,  a  He  passed  three  yenre  in  Italy,  during 
man  of  learning,  who  induced  his  illite-  which  |>eriod  the  Roman  senate,  which 
rate  master  to  Ix^come  a  patron  of  letters,  still  cliielly  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
Towanls  the  close  of  his  reign,  an  intolo-  begged  permission  to  restore  the  altar  of 
rant  edict  of  the  Byzantine  court  against  victory — a  n»quost  which  he  at  first  \rw 
the  Arians  in  its  dominions,  induced  inclined  to  grant,  until  prevented  hy  St. 
Thoodoric,  against  his  usual  policy,  to  Aiiil)n)se,  who  also  induced  him  tf»  par- 
meditate  a  retaliation  against  tlic  Catlio-  don  some  zealots  for  having  bunHtl  a 
lies  of  Italy,  which,  however,  was  pre-  Jewish  synagogue.  In  X>0,  a  sedition 
vrntcd  from  taking  place  by  his  death,  took  ])lace  in  Thessalonicn,  the  result  of 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  act  of  tyranny  'which  has  branded  the  name  of  Theodiv 
a^hist  two  exemplary  clmrdctcrs,  Hoc-  sins  with  gn.*at  odium.  The  origin  of  the 
thius  (q.  v,),  tuid  Syi.imachus,  his  liithcr-  j-atJLstrophe  was  in  itself  very  trivia', 
in-law,  clowd  his  career.  These  senatoi-s  hcin^'  simply  the  imprisonment  of  a 
were  l)oth  put  to  death,  on  the  nicn»  sus-  favorite  charioteer  of  th(»  cireus.  Tliis 
picion  of  an  intrigue  iH'twcen  u  senatorial  jirovocatioii,  ad(le<l  to  some  former  dis- 
jKirty  and  the  im|>erial  court.  This  cruel  putes,  so  inflamed  the  populace,  that 
act  had  no  sooner  been  ix^rpetrated,  than  tlicy  munlennl  tlu?ir  governor  auil  scv- 
Theodoric  w:is  seized  with  remorsi' ;  and  ^ral  of  his  of!ic(»ra,  and  dragged  their 
a  fever  ensued,  which  terminated  his  inangl('<l  bo<lics  through  the  mire.  The 
life  in  three  days,  in  52G,  die  seventy-  resentment  of  Theodosius  was  natural 
second  year  of  his  a^,  and  fifty-second  of  and  merited  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
*                   T*»"  ordinary  residence  of  this  displayed  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  de- 

veima,  above  which  city  testable  and  inhuman.    Aninvitadon 
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the  coiperor^  name,  to  the  people  Theoloot.     (See  Appendix^  end  of 

■kNadctt,  to  an  exhibition  at  the  this  volume.) 

Old  ythixL  a  ffreat  concourse  of  Theoloot,  Naturajl,  is  the  knowledge 

m  had  anembled,  they  were  mas-  which  we  have  of  God  from  his  works 

f  a  hody  of  barbarian  soidieiy,  to  by  the  light  of  naUire  and  reason. 

iber,   according   to   the   lowest  Theomaivct  (from  e^of,  God,  and /lavrcta, 

tioOf  of  7000.  and  to  the  highest,  iirophecy)  was  tliat  species  of  prophecy 

L    For  this  atrocious  proceeding,  ni  which  a  god  himself  was  believed  to 

s,  whh  ipreat  coura^  and  pro-  reveal  futurity.    Oracles  were  considered 

jfiued  faim  communion  for  eight  as  public  instimtions  for  prophesying  at 

and  the  docile,  and,  it  is  to  l)e  distinct  places  and  periods ;  but  tlie  com- 

rapentant   Theodosius    humbly  munications  embraced  under  the  head  of 

d.     About  this  time,  the  i)ious  theomoncy  were    extraordinary  predic- 

erowned  his  merits,  as  a  foe  to  tions,  not  limited  by  any  such  restnctions. 

0,  by  demolishing  the  celebrated  There  were  three  classes  of  persons  who 

of  Serapis,    and    all    the  other  considered  themselves  as  particularly  the 

temples  of  Egypt ;  and  he  also  subjects  of  such  communications:   1.  the 

finu  edict,  prohibiting  the  an-  possessed,  i.  e.  such  as  believed  them- 

mhip  ahogether.    On  the  miu*-  selves  possessed  by  some  dsBmon  (q.  v.) ; 

li^alentinian  by  Arbogastes,  and  2.  enthusiasts  (tiihunastiBj  thtopneu8t<t:\ 

uicement  of  Eugenius    in   his  who  pretended  to  be  seized  by  a  certain 

le  emperor   carried    on  a  war  enthusiasm  witli  which  a  god  had  in- 

be  latter,  which  finally  terminated  spired  them ;   3.  ecstatics,  i.  e.  such  as 

lite  and  death.    Theodosius  did  fell  into  ecstasies.    They  lay  as  if  in  a 

;  Mirvive  this  success;  but  afler  trance,  and,  when  thev  recovered  their 

I  his  80D8,  Arcadius  and  Honori-  consciousness,  spoke  of  having  wimesbcd 

the  Eaatem  and  Western  empire,  the  strangest  thmgs,  which  were  consid- 

:arried  ofi^  at  Milan,  by  a  dro[)8i-  ered  as  indicating  that  the  soul,  during 

defi  in  January,  3S)5,  in  the  fiflieth  the  trance,  had  lefl  the  body,  and  gone 

lie  age,  and  sixteenth  of  his  reign,  into  another  world,  to  visit  the  abodes  of 

poaweed  of  a  distinguished  repu-  the  gods  or  the  departed.    Such  fanatics 

nich  was  much  confirmed  by  his  or  impostors  have  appeared,    not  only 

to  crthodo}^  and  his  docility  to-  amone  the  Greeks,  but  among  all  uncul- 

le  priesthood.    He  was  doubtless  tivated  nations,  of  whatever  reli^on. 

'ooiiirideiid>1eabilitie8,  and  possess-  Treophane;  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus, 

'public  and  private  virtues,  which,  whom  Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep  to 

',  win  scarcely  excuse  the  fierce-  remove  her  from  her  numerous  suitors. 

lis  intolerance,  or  the  barbarity  of  The  god  afterwards  assumed  the  shape  of 

rand  revenge.    (See  Gibl)on's />e-  a  ram,  and  under  this  form  had  bv  the 

I JUI,  ch.  xxvi,  xxvii,  and  xxviii.)  nymph   a  ram    with    a    golden    neece, 

«na  of  Megara  lived  between  5G0  which  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis. 

B.  C,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  Theopha^t  (from  Qto^y  God,  and  ^aivo- 

d  gained  the  ascendency  in  his  /lai.  I  appear);  a  festival  at  Delphi,  cele- 

IWD.    He  and  many  others  of  the  brated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 

ide  party  were  in  consequence  when  Apollo  had  revealed  himself  to  the 

L   During  his  banishment,  wliich  Delphians.    At  a  later  period,  revelotions 

t  partly  in  Sparta,  f)artlv  in  Sicily,  and  aj)i>earances  of  deities  to  narticular 

I  Thebes,  or  immediotiAy  aflor  his  individuals  were  so  called,  ana,  finally, 

0  Megara,  he  wrote  his  maxims  the  general  manifestation  of  revelation  in 
jral  precepts  in  elegiac  verse,  the  world.  (See  Epiphany.) 
rifltocratic  tendency  is  explained  Tiieophila^thropists  (from  o«?, 
cireumstancea  of  his  life.  Tliey  Ciod,  ^wXoc.  friend,  and  avOpvrtoi,  man) ; 
og  the  moflt  valuable  remains  oi  friends  of  God  and  man ;  the  title  assumed 
mac  poetry  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  by  a  religious  society  formed  at  Paris 
icently  be«n  arranged  and  iihis-  during  the  French  revolution.    The  ol)- 

1  die  edition  of  Welcker  (182C),  in  ject  of  its  founders  was  to  revive  public 
lad  ingenious  way.  religious  ceremonies,  which  had  altogeth- 
mout  'm  the  doctrine  of  the  gene-  er  ceased  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
nd  descent  of  the  gods,  as  drawn  without  returning  to  the  doctrines  and 
le  «ncient  mythuaes.  The  most  rites  of  Christianity,  which  were  incom- 
Gmek  theogony  known  to  us  is  patible  with  the  deiam  professed  by  the 
Heeied.  theophilanthropists.    In  1796,  t\e  heads 

19» 
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of  families — Chemin,  Mareau,  Janes,  example  of  the  Paris  theophilanthropHfei 
Haiiy  (brother  of  the  celebrated  philoso-  was  followed  in  many  of  the  proriDckl 
pher)/md  Mandar — associated  themselves,  cities  of  France,  and  some  attempts  were 
and,  December  IG,  held  their  first  meet-  made  to  introduce  their  principles  imo 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  divine  ^vorship  other  countries,  but  without  soccesi. 
and  moral  instruction,  according  to  the  The  revival  of  the  Catholic  religioii,  and 
dictates  of  natural  religion.  These  as-  particularly  the  concordate  fq.  v.)  whfa 
semblies  were  held  weekly :  the  exer-  Pius  VII,  hastened  the  declme  of  the 
cises  consisted  of  prayer,  moral  discourses,  society,  which  had  already  lost  many  of 
and  singing,  and  the  numbers  of  tlie  its  members,  when  the  consuls,  in  1802, 
society  rapidly  increased.  The  directory  prohibited  them  from  holding  their  meet- 
granted  thein  the  use  of  the  ten  parish  mgs  in  the  churches ;  and  firom  this  time, 
churches  of  Paris,  in  which  their  services  they  no  longer  apjiear  as  a  body.  (See 
were  perfonncd  at  first  on  Decadx^  and  ReveUi^re-LipauXy  end  of  volume  x.) 
afterwanls  on  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of  Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresut, 
noon.  The  temples  were  appropriately  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  the  son 
fitted  up,  and  adorned  with  religious  and  of  a  fuller,  and  became  famous  as  a  natu- 
moral  inscriptions,  an  ancient  cutar,  with  ralist  and  philosopher.  He  was  bom  371 
a  basket  containing  flowers,  as  an  oflering  B.  C,  and  studied  at  Athens,  in  the  school 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and  alle-  of  Plato,  and  aflerwards  under  his  rival 
gorical  paintings,  and  banners,  with  in-  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  the  fiivorite 
scripdons  and  emblematic  devices.  The  pupil  and  successor.  His  original  name 
theophilanthropists  had  no  peculiar  spirit-  was  Tyrtamus,  which  his  master,  in  ad- 
ual  onder ;  but  the  officers  of  the  society  miration  of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  ex- 
were  an  overseer,  a  president  of  the  tem-  changed  for  that  of  Euphrastus,  or  the 
1)le,  a  reader,  and  an  orator,  who  wore  a  fine  speaker,  and  aflerwards  for  that  of 
ong  white  robe  over  a  blue  dress,  with  a  Theophrastus,  or  the  divine  orator,  iiy 
sash  or  girdle  of  various  colors,  during  the  which  he  is  ^miliarly  known.  CNi  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  but  who  departure  of  Aristotle  from  Athens,  after 
enjoyed  no  privileges  and  received  no  the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates,  be  be- 
pay.  Their  aogmas  consisted  solely  of  a  came  the  head  of  the  Pcuripatetic  school 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  of  pliiloeoph^,  where  two  thousand  stu- 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  their  doctrine  dents  are  said  to  have  attended  his  lee- 
was  pure  deism,  derived  chiefly  from  the  tures.  His  fame  extended  to  foreign 
Scriptures,  and  containing  a  practical  countri(;s  ;  kings  and  princes  soUcited  ha 
morality,  which  differed  from  that  of  friendship ;  and  he  was  treated  with  par- 
Christianity  chiefly  in  its  leaning  to  eu-  ticulur  attention  by  Cassandcr,  the  sove- 
daemonism.  (q.  v.)  Their  liturgy  was  reign  of  IVIacedon,  and  Ptolemy  Lagu^s 
simple  and  touching :  the  i>ardon  of  sins  king  of  Egjpt.  Theophrastus  com|)osed 
was  implored  of  God ;  but  Jesus  Christ  a  multitude  of  hooks — dialectic,  moral, 
was  consideriul  only  as  a  man  of  extraor-  nietaphysiral  and  physical — the  titles  of 
diunry  wisdom,  and  not  as  a  savior.  The  200  being  8|>ecified  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius. 
writings  of  the  theophilanthropists,  which  About  twenty  of  these  have  escaped  tlie 
proceetled  chiefly  from  Cheinin,  dwelt  ravagesof  time,  among  which  are  his  Nat- 
principolly  upon  the  moral  duties.  The  ural  History  of  Stones,  of  Plants,  of  the 
festivals  of  nature,  of  love  of  coinitry,  of  Winds,  &o. ;  and  his  Characters,  or  Eth- 
conjugal  fidelity,  &c.  (see  Festivals)^  werc  ic  Portraits,  l)y  far  the  most  celebrated  of 
scrupulously  ob8er>'ed.  Instead  of  hap-  all  his  productions,  and  the  model  of  nu- 
tism,  a  sort  of  consecration  or  initiation  merous  imitators,  including  the  moral 
by  exhortations  to  the  parents  and  jrod-  satirist  La  Bniyere.  Some  of  his  moral 
parents  was  solemnized ;  for  confirmation  sentences  are  striking;  e.  g.  "  Re*»|>eci 
was  substituted  a  reception  into  the  socie-  yourself,  and  you  will  liave  no  occasioD 
ty  with  vow>,  and  in  ])laee  of  niarria<je,  to  blush  before  others."  He  died  aliout 
a  symbolical  union  by  rings  and  haiuls,  2i?<)  H.  (\,  and,  consequently,  if  the  |irp- 
wound  round  the  hands  of  the  wedded  ceding  date  of^  his  birth  l)e  correct,  he 
couple :  these  were  the  only  ceremonies,  must  have  been  but  eighty-five  at  the 
Distinct  schools  were  established  for  the  time  of  his  docejuse,  though  some  state 
instruction  of  youth  intheophilanthropisni.  him  to  have  survived  to  the  age  of  a  hun- 
The  expenses  of  public  worship  were  dred  and  sevtMi.  To  his  care  we  are  in- 
paid  by  means  of  collections  and  the  debted  for  the  preservation  of  the  writings 
contributions  of  the  members,  and  the  of  Aristotle,  who,  when  dying,  intrusted 
'niy  also  granted  small  sums.    The  them  to  the  keeping  of  his  ftvorite  disci- 
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B  works  of  Theophrasiufl  were  oppression  which  disgraced  their  admin- 

l.coUectiyely  by  Dan.  Heiosius  istration.     He  was  accused  by  Critias, 

1613;  fblio^  and  by  Schneider  one  of  bis  colleagues,  because  he  opposed 

1818--1831y  5  vols^  with  a  Latin  their  views,  and  was  condemned  to  drink 

D^ ;  and  among  the  numerous  hemlock,  though  innocent,  and  defended 

if  his  Characters  ma^  be  noticed  by  Socrates.    He  drank  the  poison  with 

Needham    (Cambridge,   1712,  great  composure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on 

Fischer  (Coburf,  1763, 8vo.),  and  the  ground,  with  the  sarcastical  exclama- 

t  Englisn  translation,  with  notes,  don  of  **  This  is  to  the  health  of  Critias,'' 

Sreek  text,  by  Mr.  F.  Howell.  about  403  B.  C. 

B&A8TD8    Pajlacelsus.      (See  Therapeutjs.    (See  Essena.) 

It-)  Therapfutics  (from  Otpamw^  to  attend 

MO  (fjbr&a);  an  instrument,  no  to  the  sick)  is  that  part  of  medicine  which 

use,  similar  to  the  lute  f  q.  v.),  at  teaches  the  way  of  curing  diseases.    It 

egard  to  the  body  and  the  neck,  treats  of  tlie  symptoms  of  ffisease,  and  the 

however,  longer.    It  has  14 — 16  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  of 

f  which  the  eight  lari^  ones  in  the  power  of  nature,  and  how  fiir  it  may 

are  twice  as  long  uud  thick  as  be  relied  on,  of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be 

the  lute.      It  was  pruicipally  adopted,  and  the  different  systems  which 

•cconipaniment.     The  system  have  acquired  reputation. 

leorbo  has  five  lines  with  proper  Theresa,  Maria.     (See  Mctria  The- 

al  of  the  lute  has  six  lines  with  rtsaJ) 

Theresa,  St.  ;  a  religious  enthusiast, 

T  (from  tlio  Greek  0cup«i,  con-  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  1515.    At  an 

n)  originally  signified  the  invcs-  early  a^e,  the  perusal  of  the  Lives  of  the 

md  knowl^ge  of  supernatural  Saints  mspired  her  with  the  desire  to  be- 

ly  means  of  contemplation.  The  come  a  marty^;  and  she  eloped  from 

imon  significations  of  the  word  home  to  seek  death  at  the  hands  of  the 

t  are,  1.  qieculation ;  a  doctrine  Moors.    Being  brought  back,  she  erected 

rminates  in  speculation  or  con-  a  hermitage   in  her  father's  garden  for 

n  without  a  view  to  practice,  retirement  and  devotion.    She  took  the 

9  taken  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  veil  among  the  Carmelites,  at  Avila,  at  tho 
Dg  something  visionary.  2.  An  age  of  twenty-two.  Her  rapturous  piety 
A  of  the  general  principles  of  and  religious  zeal  inspired  general  admi- 
ice,  as  the  theory  of  music.  3.  ration ;  and,  being  dissatisfied  at  the  rel- 
nee  distinguished  from  the  art ;  axation  of  discipline  which  she  noticed  in 
beoiy  of  medicine  as  distinguish-  the  order  to  which  she  belonged,  she  uu- 
be  practice.  4.  The  philosophi-  dertook  to  restore  the  original  severity  of 
BDoSion  of  phenomena,  either  the  institute.  She  founded  the  first  Con- 
or moral,  as  Lavoisier's  theory  vent  of  reformed  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila, 
istion,  Smitli's  tlieory  of  moral  in  1562,  and  a  monastery  of  friars,  iu 
ts.  Thmry  is  distingubhed  from  1568,  at  Dorvello,  where  originated  the 
rthus: — ^A  theory  is  founded  on  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites.  (See 
■  dnwu  from  principles  which  Carmd,)  She  lived  to  wimess  tlie  foun- 
VL  established  on  independent  ev-  dation  of  thirty  convents  for  her  followers; 
I  hypothesis  is  a  proposition  as-  and  members  of  the  order  subsequently 

account  for  certam  phenomena,  obtained   settlements    in    most   Catholic 

10  other  evidence  or  truth  tlian  countries.  She  died  at  Alba,  in  October, 
Bbrds  a  satisfactory  explanation  1582,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Greg6- 
phcaiomena.  ry  X  V.  Her  life,  by  herself,  is  curious. 
OTBT  (from  Ocof ,  God,  and  9o<pia,  Theriac a  ;  a  celebrated  antidote  against 
;  accoitling  to  its  etymology,  the  poisons,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  for- 
>f  divine  tnings.  But  the  name  merly  in  great  repute,  the  composition  of 
pAuCf  has  generally  been  applied  which  is  attributed  to  Andromachus  of 
if  who,  in  meir  inquiries  respect-  Crete,  physician  to  the  emperor  Nero. 

liftTe  run  into  mysticism,  as  Ja-  (See  Poison,)     That  physician  has  de- 

DCy  Swedenborg,  St  Martin,  and  scribed  its  composition  in  a  poem,  which 

has  been  preserved  by  Galen  (Dt  AnH- 

kMBRXi :    an  Athenian  phUoeo-  doHs  I,  c.  o).    This  theriaca  is  composed 

genenl  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  of  about  seventy  ingredients,  some  of 


of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Ath-    which   are   altogether  inoperative,  and 

had  noahaie  in  the  cruelties  and    some  counteract  each  others  effects.    It, 
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however,  preserved  its  reputation  till  mod-  of  the  flame,  viz.  by  heating  three  tol- 

em  times ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  derings  and  cooling  the  other  three,  the 

Apothecaries  in  Venice,  France,  and  other  deviation  of  the  nemlle  amounts  to  OCP. 
places,  were  oblif;ed  to  compound  it,  with        Thermolam fe  ;   the    name   ^\*eD  bjr 

great  solenmity,  mthe  presence  of  magis-  Lebon  to  his  a]iparatus  for  illuminttiiiff 

trates.  by  gas.    (See  GoM-Lighiingj  page  BSS, 

Thermjb  (from  the  Greek  0c#^ai,  signi-  vol.  v.) 
fying  originally  warm  or  hot  sprinfls);       Thermometer;    an    instrument    lor 

properly  warm  baths,  but  also  applied  measuring  heat,  founded  on  the  principle 

generally  to  the  batlw  of  the  ancients,  that  the  expansions  of  matter  are  propor- 

(Sce  BcRM.)    During  the  Roman  empire,  tional  to  the  augmentations  of  tempera- 

tlie  buildings  for  thn  purpose  were  con-  ture.    With  regard  to  aeriform  bodies, 

stnicted  with  great  splendor,  and  adorned  this  principle  is  probably  well  founded ; 

lentil  paintings,  statuary,  libraries,  g^-mna-  and  hence  our  common  thermometen 

sia,  and  public  walks.    The  baths  of  Ne-  may  be  rendered  just  by  reducing  their 

ro,  Titus,  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  were  indications  to  those  of  an  air  thermome- 

distinguiflhed  for  the  magnificence  and  ter.    Solids,  and  still  more  liquids,  ex- 

hixiiry  displayed  in  their  construction.  pand  unequally,  by  equal  increments  of 

Thermidor.    (See  Calendar,  vol.  ii,  p.  heat,  or  inter^'als  of  temperature.    With 

403.)  regard  to  water,  alcohol  and  oils,  this  in- 

Thermidor,  9th,  year  II   (July  27,  equality  is  so  considerable  as  to  occasioo 

ITIM);  celebrated,  in  the  Frencli  revolu-  their  rejection  for  purposes  of  exact  ther- 

tioii,  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  mometry.    But  mercur}'  ^prooches  rooie 

the  Mountain  part}',  which  put  an  end  to  to  solids  tlmn  ordinary  liquids  in  its  rate 

the  reign  of  terror.    Tallien  (q.  v.)  yvns  of  expansion,  and  hence,  as  well  as  horn 

the  fin<t   to   denounce  Robespierre  and  its  remaining  liquid  through  a  long  range 

his  adherents,  St  Just,  Couthon,  Hcnrion,  of  temperature,  is  ju^ly  preferred  toi£e 

who  were  arrested  bv  order  of  the  c^n-  above  substances  ror  thennometric  pur- 

vention  (9th  Thermi^or),  and  executed  poses.  A  common  thermometer,  therefore, 

on  the  following  day.     (See  France,  di-  is  merely  a  vessel  in  which  very  minute 

vision  History,)  expansions  of  mercury  may  be  rendered 

Thermo-Electro-Maonetism  ;    the  perceptible,  and,  by  certain  giles  of  grad- 

phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of  elec-  nation,    l>c    compared  witli    expaiMions 

tro-niagiietisni,  occasioned  by  disturbinir  made  on  the  same  liquid  by  other  obson- 

iiionly  the  cquilihriuin  of  leni|M»ratiire.  ers.     The  first  condition  is   fulfilled  hv 

The  ap)>amtu8  for  exciting  it  in  coiiipoeed  connocting  &  narrow  glass  tube  with  i 

of  thriM*  bars  of  liisnuith   and   thrre  of  Inilh  of  considerable  rapacity  tilled  with 

nntiiiioiiy,  8oldorr<l  aheniately   together,  morcun*.      As  this  fluid  metal   expands 

so  OS  t(»  fomi  n  hexagon,  which  includes  one  sixty-thinl  by  l>einp  heated  in  glam 

three    clenientH,    or    thnv    jwiirs.      The  vessels,  from  the' melting  |>oint  of  ice  to 

ieiijrth  of  the  Imrs  is  nl)om  4.7  inches,  the   MlinL'  ]K»int  of  water,  if  ten  inclu's 

their   hn'ndth  ().«)  of  an  inch,  and  their  of  the  tulM»  have  a  cajiacitv  equal  to  one 

thickness  0.1(»   of  an    inch.      This    cir-  sixty-thirdof  that  of  the  Imlb,  it  is  evident 

ciiit  is  put  n|M)n  two  sup|>f>rts,  and  in  a  that,  should  the  liquid  stand  at  the  lieginning 

horizontal  posilioii,  ohs«'ninjr  to  give  to  of  the  luln*  at  :{2°,  it  will  rist*  up  and  ticcii- 

one  of  tli«*  sidcH  of  the  hexagon  the  di-  py  ten  inches  of  it  at  212°.     Hence,   if 

i-ection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is  the  tul>e  he  uniform  in  its  cahbrt*,  and  the 

p.nced  Im'Iow  the  sitle,  and  as  near  it  as  alwve  s|Mice  lx» divided  intoequal  iMirts  by 

|Mwsihl«*.     <  >n  heating  one  of  the  solder-  im  attache<I  scale,  then  we  shall  have  a 

111^^  with  the  flame  of  a   lamp,  a  ver>'  ceniipnule  or  FahnMiheii's  thermometer, 

MMiHihle  efl'ei't  on  the  n<*<Mlle  is  pniductMl.  acconling  as  the  divisions  are  100  or  IHOin 

i  Ml  heating  two  soldering,  not  contigii-  nnnilxT.     Such  are  the  general  principles 

OMK,  the  deviation  iNHHunes  considerably  of  the  construction  of  themiometeiH.  The 

Kirnter;  and,  on  heating  the  thnv  alter-  tulies  drawn  at  glass-houses,  ^r  making 

imle   oni^s,  a  still   jrn»ater  eflect  is  pro-  ihemiometers,  are  all  more  or  lem  im«g- 

%hH*«Ml.     Hy  n'Horiing  to  an  inverse  ]>ro-  nlar  in  the  l)ore.  Hence,  if  equal  apparent 

«N«w,  I.  e.  hy  redncinjr  to  :W**  Fahr.  hy  expansions  of  the  included  mercury  be 

im^HliiK  Ice,   the  iein)iernture  «»f  one  or  taken    to   n»pn»sent   equal   thennometric 

iMMTft  MilderiiifTs  of  the  cinuii— the  si^l-  intenals,  these  equal  expansions  will  oc- 

^     I,        ma  MtnltHl   |N*ing    n«ganle<l    as  ctipy  unequal  s|iaces  in  an  irregiilar  tube. 

U  n  to  others— and   hy  The  ntuiche<l  scale  should,  therefore,  cor- 

»f  the  ice  with  tliat  res|x>nd  exactly  to  tliese  mbular  inequah- 
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;  or,  if  the  scale  be  uniform  in  its  di-  P^P^  funnel,    and  completely   fiO   tbe 

DM^  we  must  be  certain  that  the  tube  bulb  and  stem.    Should  any  portion  of 

I  abHlntely  uniform  in  its  calibre.    The  air  appear,  the  process  of  heatmg  or  boil* 

nt  step  in  the  formation  of  this  instru-  ing  must  be  repeated,  with  the  precaution 

ncoC|.  mereibre,  is  to  graduate  the  tube  of  keeping  a  column  of  supenncumbent 

mo  apaoes  of  equal  capacity.    A  small  mercury  in  the  pa|>er  funneL   .When  the 

aoutchoue  bag,  with  a  stop-cock  and  temperature  of  the  bulb  has  sunk  to  near- 

lonley   capable    of  admitting   the  end  ly  that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  im- 

rf*  the  plasB  tube   when  it  is  wrapped  mersed  in  ice-water.    The  funnel  and  its 

mmd  wiM)  a  few  folds  of  tissue  paper,  mercury  are  then  to  be  removed,  and  the 

mm  be  provided,  as  also  pure  mercury,  bulb  is  to  be  plunged  into  boiling  water, 

md  a  aenaible  balance.    Having  expellecl  About  one  sixty-third  of  tlic  mercuiy  will 

I  fittla  air  from  the  bag,  we  dip  the  end  now  be  expelled.    On  cooling  the  instru- 

if  the  attached  glass  tube  into  the  mer-  ment  again  in  melting  ice,  the  zero  point 

uny,  and  by  the  elastic  expausicn  of  the  of  the  centigrade  sciue,  corresponding  to 

aMNitehouCy  we  cause  a  small  portion  of  dSP  of  Fahrenheit,  will  be  indicated  by 

be  limiid  to  rise  into  the  bore.    We  then  the  top  of  the  mercuiial  column.    This 

hut  the  stop-cock,  place  the  tube  in  a  point  must  be  noted  with  a  scratch  on  the 

nrizoDtal  dvection,  and  remove  it  from  glass,  or  else  by  a  mark  on  the  prepar- 

he  bag.    The  column  of  mercury  should  ed  scale.    We  then  weigh  the  whole. 

101  exceed  half  an  inch  in  lengtli.    B^  We  have  now  sufficient  data  for  com- 

{iBDtly  inclining  the  tube,  and  tapping  it  pleting  the  graduation  of  the  instrument 

iridi  the  finger,  we  bring  the  mercury  to  from  one  fix^  point ;  and,  in  hot  climates, 

ibom  A  couple  of  inches  from  the  end  and  other  situations,  where  ice,  for  exam- 

viwrewenieantoinake  the  bulb, and,  with  pie,   cannot    be  conveniently  procured, 

I  file  or  diamond,  mark  there  the  initial  this  facility  of  forming  an  exact  tnermom- 

ioe  of  the  scale.  The  slip  of  ivory,  brass  eter  is  important.    We  know  the  weight 

ir  paper,  destined  to  receive  the  gradua-  of  the  whole  included  mercury,  and  that 

iooi^  bmog   laid  on  a  table,  we  apply  of  each  gradua  of  the  stem.    And,  as 

he  tube  to  it  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  from  2BP  to  212°  Fahr.,  or  from  0^  to  lOOP 

sohunii  of  mercuiy  coincides  with  its  cent.,  corresponds  to  a  mercurial  expan- 

ower  edge.    With  a  fine  point,  we  then  sion  in  glass  of  one  sixty-third,  we  can 

naik  o»  the  scale  the  other  extremity  of  easily  compute  how  many  of  our  gradu- 

he  mereurial  column.  Inclining  the  tube  ating  spaces  are  contained  in  the  range  of 

pently,  and  tapping  it,we  cause  the  liquid  temperature  between  freezing  and  boiW 

o  flow  along  tiQ  its  lower  end  is  placed  ing  water,    llius  supposing  the  mercu- 

irhere  the  upper  previously  stood.    We  riu  contents  to  be  378  grains,  one  sixty- 

ippljr  the  tube  to  tne  scale,  taking  care  to  third  of  that  quantity,  or  six  grains,  cor- 

nake  iia  initial  line  correspond  to  the  respond  to  180  of  Fahrenheit's  deffrees. 

sdge  as  befbrs.    A  new  point  for  meas-  Now,  if  the    initial   measuring  c(3umn 

mug  equal   capacity  is  now .  obtained,  were  0.6  of  a  grain,  then  ten  of  these 

l¥e  this  proceed  till  the  requisite  length  spaces  would  comprehend  the  range  be- 

le  giaduated,  and  we  then  weigh  the  mer-  tween  freezing  and  boiling  water.    Hence, 

mrj  ^rith  minute  precision.    The  bulb  is  if  we  know  the  boiling  point,  we  can  set 

MXt  fbnned  at  the  enameller's  blow-pipe,  off  the  fi^ezing  point ;  or,  from  the  tern- 

■  the  usual  way.    One  of  a  cylinclrical  perature  of  the  living  bod^,i)8°  Fahr^we 

Mr  conical  shape  is  preferable  to  a  sphere,  can  set  off  both  the  freezing  and  boiling 

MNh  Ibr  strsngth  and  sensibility.  We  now  points  of  water.    In  the  present  case,  we 

^1— <■■!>  and  note  down  its  weight.    A  must  divide  each  space  on  our  prepared 

abukr  coil  of  paper  is  to  be  tied  to  the  scale  into  eighteen  equal  pa^ts,  which 

noudi  of  the  tube,  rising  in  a  fbnnel-  would  constitute  degrees  of^  Fahrenheit ; 

imii  an  inch  or  two  above  it    Into  this  or  into  ten  equal  parts,  which  would  con- 

ive poor  recently  boiled  mercury,  and,  ap-  stitute  centigrade  degrees ;  or  into  eight, 

iplyfitg  the  gentle  beat  of  a  lamp  to  the  which  would  form  Reaumur's  degrees. 

boli^  we  expel  a  portion  of  the  air.    On  When  we  have  ice  and  boiling  water  at 

iDowing  the  bulb  to  cool,  a  portion  of  hand,  however,  we  may  dispense  with 

Ini  roereufywili  descend  into  it,  corre-  the  weighing  processes.  -By  plunging  the 

ywihig  to  the  quantity  of  air  previously  instrument  into  melting  ice,  and  then  in* 

tjpgllgj    The  bulb  is  now  to  be  heated  to  boiling  water,  we  find  how  many  of 

Vfvr  the  lamp  till  the  included  mercury  our  initial  spaces  on  the  stem  correspond 

boil  bnddy  nr  some  time.    On  removing  to  that  interval  of  temperature,  and  wo 

il,  the  qnieUlrer  will  descend  from  the  subdivide    them   accordingly^     If  th% 
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tube  be  very  unequal,  we  must  ftccommo-  ed  in  a  metalKc  vessel  Before  seafiDgop 
date  even  our  subdivisions  to  its  irregular-  the  end  of  the  tube,  we  should  draw  ■ 
ities,  for  which  purpose  the  eye  is  a  suffi-  into  a  capillary  point,  and  heat  the  bidb 
cient  guide.  Thermometers  are  used  for  till  the  mercury  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
two  different  purposes,  each  of  which  stem.  A  touch  of  the  blow-pipe  flame 
requires  peculiar  adaptation.  Those  em-  on  the  capillary  glass  will  insttntly  dose 
ployed  in  meteorology,  or  for  indicating  it,  and  exclude  the  air  from  le&iteiing 
atmospherical  temuerature,  are  wholly  when  the  bulb  becomes  cooL  If  this  has 
plunged  in  the  fluid ;  and  henc«  the  stem  been  skilflillv  executed,  the  column  of 
and  the  bulb  are  equally  affected  by  the  mercury  will  move  rapidly  firom  one  end 
calorific  energy,  out  when  the  chemist  of  the  tube  to  tlie  other  when  it  is  invertr 
wishes  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  ed  with  a  jerk.  An  ivory  scale  ii  the 
corrosive  liquids,  or  bland  liquids  highlv  handsomest,  but  the  most  expeoave. 
heated,  he  can  immerse  merely  the  bulb  Those  used  in  Paris  consist  of  a  narrow 
and  the  naked  part  of  the  stem  under  the  slip  of  paper  enclosed  in  a  glafls  tube, 
scale.  The  portion  of  the  tube  corre-  which  is  attached  in  a  parallel  dirseticMi 
siionding  to  the  scale  is  not  influenced  by  to  the  thermometer  stem.  It  is  aoUered 
the  heat,  as  in  the  fonner  case ;  and  hence  to  it  above  by  the  lamp,  and  hooked  to  it 
one  sixty-tliinl  part  of  the  mercury,  below  by  a  nng  of  glaiM. 
which,  at  W  Fahr.,  was  acted  on,  has,  at  ComparaHvt  ScoEtB  of  Tlleimusniuf. 
313^,  cscaiwd  fh>m  its  influence.  Hence  A  fertile  cause  of  error  m  estimatiiig  and 
a  meteorological  and  a  chemical  ther-  comparing  the  statements  oftcmpeiatufe, 
mometerougnt  to  be  graduated  under  the  is  the  very  diflferent  manner  m  wfaieh 
peculiar  conditions  in  which  they  are  af-  they  are  made  by  scientific  men  of  dif> 
terwards  to  be  used.  The  former  should  ferent  nations.  Wherever  the  EmM 
have  its  stem  surrounded  with  the  steam  language  prevails,  thegraduatioiiof  rair* 
of  boiling  water,  while  its  bulb  is  im-  enheit  is  generally  preferred.  By  the 
mersed  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  sur-  German  authors  Roiumur  is  used ; 
fkce  of  that  liquid,  the  barometer  having  and  the  French  have,  within  a  few  yean, 
at  the  time  an  altitude  of  fliiity  inches,  decided  to  adopt  that  of  CelsiaB,  a  9wb- 
A  thenwMneter  for  chemical  experiment  dish  philoeophef  ,  callbig  il  ^kmwmmikn 
iiioald  have  its  boilinc  point  detormined  oefi%7tufe.  The  Russians  atifl  uae  the 
by  immernon  only  of  the  bulb,  and  the  graduation  of  De  Lisle.  The  two  re- 
naked  portion  of  its  stem  below  the  scale,  markaMe  temperatures  of  the  boifing  and 
in  lx)iling  water.  Tlie  water,  of  course,  the  freezing  of  water  are  thus  expreswd 
must  lie  pure ;  aixl  it  ought  to  be  contain-  by  the  several  thermometers  mentioned : 

Fnhr.  Centig.  R^anm.  De  Ltato. 

Boiling  jwint,       .     .    .    212"  .     .  .     IOOP  .    .    .    80°  .    .    .        fP 

Fn^ezing  jwini    ...      ^-i    .    .  .        0    .    .    .      0    .    .    .     150 

So  that  the  nunilwr  of  tlogrees  of  each,  VQF  below  this  point,  we  must,  when  the 

inchuhMl   lM*tw<H«n   theso    two  points  in  number  o    Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  be  re- 

oiirli,  i(t   180°    Fahr.,    100°  rontig.,    80°  duced   indicates    a    trm|)eFBture    above 

K^mini.,  15(P  De  Linle  ;   and  of  course  the  fn»ezing  iwint,  first  deduct  thirty-two, 

Vf   F«lir.z=:5°  ccntig.z=4°   Rcnuin.=7i  and  then  rriultiply  the  remainder  by  four, 

De  Lisle.     Fahrenheit's  is,  therefon»,  the  and  divitle  the  product  by  nine.     The 

HinaU««st    degnH*,    and     Reniiiniir  s    the  quotient  is  the  corresponding  number  of 

largest.     The  0°  is  cullwl  the  ztro  :   all  degret»s  on  Reaumur's  scale.     If  the  tera- 

<legnH»s  below  this  are  callwl  minus,  and  fH^rature    indicated   vms    less    than    the 

an*  pn»fixe<l  hv  a  dash,  thus  -00°.     In  the  fn»ezing  point,  we  must  also  be  cart^ful  to 

Reaumur  and  centigrade  scah^  the  <le-  take  i1m>  actual  nuiiiltcr  of  degre<^  rrck- 

gnt»s  ah*>ve   /en>  are   also  called  plus,  oning  from  the  freezing  iwint  Thus  four 

and  niark«Hl  thuis  -[-20^,  to  pn*vent  one  degret^  nlwve  Fahrenheit's  zert)  is  twen- 

kintl  l>eing  mistaken  tW  niwthvr. —Ruies  iv-eigni  lx»low  his   frt^^zing  point :  and 

for    chanfcinfc    the    detrrrrs  of  nnu  one  this  is  the  nuniU^  to  lie  reduced  to  Reaii- 

of    the    scales    into    equiralent    degrees  nuir's  scale.— /?<yii/mi<r  into   f\Jtrmkeit. 

?f  anoiher:'-'F\ihrenheit    into   R^umur,  Each  deffn'e  of  Reaumur  w  equal  to  2| 

Cach  ilemH*  of  Fahrvnheii  is  tH^ual  to  of  one  of  Falm'iiheit.     Multiply  the  gir- 

fiMir  ninths  of  ime  of  R«*aunnir.      As  en  numh(>r  of  degives  of  R^umur  bv 

R^unuir,  however,  reckons  his  degn»es  nine,  and  divide  the  product  by  four.     I'f 

from  the  freezing  |>oint,  and  Fahrenheit  tlie  degrees  of  Reaumur  wer«'minu^  the 
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RHt  be  deducted  from  thirty-  tion  of  1789,  faad  been  a  prostitute  in 

le  lemaiiider  will  be  the  equiv-  Paris.    She  was  no  lees  remarkable  lor 

lea  of  Fahre^eit   If  the  given  her  oratorical  powera  than  for  her  beau- 

iienot  minus,  the  quotient  must  ty  ;  and  she  took  an  active  part  in  some 

tbiily-two  degrees,  and  the  sum  of  the  tumults  of  that  period.    She  is 

equivalent  sought — Fahrenheit  said  to  have  been  at  Versailles  on  the  5th 

rode,  Elach  degree  of  Fahren-  of  October,  and  to  have  been  employed 

il  to  five  ninths  of  one  of  the  in  distributing  money  and  haranguing  the 

^  Proceed  as  in  the  case  of  mob.    In  1790,  having  accompanied  the 

:  into  R^umur,  multiplying,  secret  agents  who  were  sent  to  excite  in- 

>3r  five  and  dividing  by  nine. —  surrections  in  Liege,  she  was  taken  pris- 

into  FahnnheiL    Proceed  as  oner  by  the  Austrians,  and  carried  to 

T  into  Fahrenheit,  multiplying  Vienna,  but  soon  after  released.    In  1792, 

dd  dividing  by  Ave. — Reaumur  we  find  her  again  at  Paris,  the  champion 

frocle.    Each  degree  of  R^au-  of  constitutional  principles.  She  apfteared 

ual  to  li  of   the  centigrade,  in  public  armed  with  a  pike,  or  sabre  and 

le  given  number  of  degrees  of  pistols,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  furious 

by  Ave^  and  divide  the  product  Amazons.    It  was  she  who  caused  Su- 

le  quotient  will  be  the  eqniva-  leau  and  five  others,  who  had  been  ar- 

!r<x  degrees  on  the  centigrade  rested  on  suspicion,  to  be  murdered,  Aug. 

t^grade  tnlo  Reaumur.   Each  10,  1792.    She  soon  after  proved  to  he 

he  centigrade  is  equal  to  |  of  insane,  and  was  confined  in  a  mad-house 

Multiply  the  given  number  until  her  death,  in  1817. 

of  the  centigraae  by  four,  and  Thersites  ;  a  Grecian  at  the  siege  of 

product  by  five ;  the  quotient  Troy,  who  is  described  by  Homer  as  the 

)  equivalent  number  of  degree^  most  deformed  of  the  Greeks,  squinting, 

lurs  scale.    Extensive  tables  of  lame,  hunch- backed    and    bald-headed, 

pondence  of  these  thermomet-  He  was  noted  for  his  malice,  and  was 

B,  and  of  some  of  tlie  most  re-  coutinuallv  provoking  his  fellow-soldiers, 

temperatures,  niay  be  found  particulariv    Agamemnon,    Ulysses   and 

y^due    on    the    ThermomHtr  Achilles    ny   his   taunts    and    sarcasms, 

■cfer,  in  the  Library  of  Us>e-  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Achil- 

ledge.    (See   our   article  Py-  les. 

Theseus  ;  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of 

)PTX.JE  ;   a   narrow    defile    iu  iEgeus  by  iEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pitthc- 

Mting  from  Thessaly  into  Lo-  us ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  he- 

bocis ;  between  mount  JEaa  and  roes  of  antiquity.    He  was  educated  at 

D  miles  north  of  Thebes.    It  is  Trcezene,  at  the  house  of  Pittheus,  and 

miles  long,  but  was  only  fifiy  parted  for  the  son  of  Neptune.    When  he 

oes  (in  tlie  narrowest  part  only  came  to  yeare  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by 

t)  wide,  in    the  time  of  the  his  mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was 

u  now  neariy  double,  from  the  given  him,  by  which  he  might  make  him- 

the  sea.    The  cliffs  overhang-  self  known  to  iEgeus,  in  a  private  man- 

■  are,  in  general,  from  400  to  ner.    (See  Mgeus,)    His  jouniey  to  Ath- 

f^    It  is  celebrated  for  a  des-  ens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  was  usual 

stance  against  tlie  Persian  ar-  with  travellers ;  for  he  detennined  to  sig- 

by  900  Spartans,  under  Leoni-  nalize  himself  in  going  by  land,  and  en- 

Llt  was  called  by  the  Greeks  countering  difficulties.    The  road  which 

(gates),  or  ThermopyUt,  from  led  from  Trcezene  to  Athens  was  infested 

•pnnffs  {themut)  hard  bv.    In  witli  robbers  and  wild  beasts ;  but  these 

me,  tne  pass  was  still  adorned  obstacles  were  removed  by  his  courage, 

nament  erected  in  honor  of  He  destroyed  Corynetes,  Sinn  is,  Sciron, 

and   his  foUowers,  on  which  Procrustes^  Cercyon  and  Phara.    At  Ath- 

unple  inscription :  ^  Stranger,  ens,  however,  his  reception  was  not  cor- 

oeoinnonians  that  we  lie  here  dial.  Medea  lived  there  with  iEgeus;  and 

ce  to  their  laws."    Thermopy-  as  she  knew  that  her  influence  would  fall 

rms  a  part  of  the  north-eastern  to  the  ground  if  Theseus  was  received  in 

r  Gheeee,  as  determined  by  the  his  father's  house,  she  attempted  to  de- 

f  Ffdb.  Z,  1890.  stroy  bun  before  his  arrival  was  made 

ens  DK  MiaicouET,  called  the  public.    iEgeus  was  to  give  the  cup  of 

ny  Amazon,  was   bom   near  poison  to  the  stranger;  but  at  the  sight  of 

rg,  and  previous  to  ^e  revolu-  nis  sword  on  the  side  of  Theseus,  be 
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knew  him  to  be  his  son.  The  Palkntides,  Their  fintattempC  was  upooHdeo.  AAer 
who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  iEge*  thev  had  obtained  the  pnze,  tbgr  <^ait  loM» 
us  oo  the  throne,  as  he  had  no  children,  at-  and  she  became  the  property  of  Tbeaeui ; 
tempted  to  assasi^iiiate  Theseus;  but  they  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  PoOuz 
failed  in  the  attempt,  and  were  all  put  to  soon  obliced  him  to  restore  her  into  their 
death  by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of  hands.  Theseus  assisted  his  fnend  m 
Marathon  next  ensaged  the  attention  of  procuring  a  wife,  and  they  descended 
Theseus.  He  oaii^t  the  animal  alive,  and,  mto  the  infernal  regions  to  carry  away 
after  he  had  led  it  through  the  streets  of  Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprized  of  thdr  iti- 
Aihens,  sacrificed  it  to  Athierva  or  the  god  tentions,  stopped  them ;  and  Pirithous  w« 
of  Delphi.  After  this,  Theseus  went  to  placed  on  his  fatlier's  wheel,  and  Theseus 
Oete  among  the  seven  chosen  youths  wos  tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  be 
whom  the  Athenians  yeariy  sent  to  be  had  sat  to  rest  himself  Virgil  represents 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wi^  to  him  in  this  state  of  punishment ;  but  oth- 
deliver  his'  country  from  so  dreadful  a  era  declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detained 
tribute  engaged  him  to  undertake  this  in  hell.  When  Ilerculescameto  steal  the 
expedition,  lie  was  miccessful,  by  means  dog  Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  frora  the 
ef  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  stone,  but  with  such  violence,  that  his 
WHS  enamored  of  him ;  and,  after  he  had  skin  was  left  behind.  During  the  captiv* 
escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew  of  ity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Phns 
diread,and  killed  the  Minotaur  (see  Mino^  (sec  Pfutdra\  Mnestheus,  one  of  the  de- 
Cotfruf),  he  sailed  froia  Crete  with  the  v\x  scendantsof  Erechtheus,  ingratiated  him- 
boys  and  seven  maiduns  whom  his  victo-  self  into  the  fiivor  of  the  people  of  Ath- 
ly*  had  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  ens,  mid  obtained  the  crown.  Theseni 
islniMl  of  NnxoR,  whither  he  was  driven  attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but  to  no 
bv  the  windis  he  bad  the  moaimess  to  purpose.  The  Atheuiaiis  had  forgotten 
aiiazidon  Ariudue,  to  whom  he  was  in-  his  services;  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
debted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  who,  either 
which  bio  return  might  have  occssion^  jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  Mnes- 
at  Athens,  were  interrupted  by  the  death  thcus,  threw  him  down  a  deep  prectpiee. 
of  iEgeus,  who  tlirew  himself  into  the  Some  supp(»e  timt  Theseus  inaaverlently 
sea,  mien  he  saw  his  son's  ship  return  fell  down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  wn 
with  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of  crushed  to  death.  '  The  childroi  of  Tbe- 
ni  success.  He  succeeded  his  father,  sens,  after  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recov- 
The  Athenians  were  governed  with  mild-  ered  the  Athenian  tlirone,  brought  his  re- 
ness,  and  Theseus  nmdc  new  regulations,  mains  fmtn  Scyros,  and  gave  thein  a  mag- 
and  enacted  new  laws.  The  number  of  aiticcnt  burial.  They  fJ«)  raised,  statues 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  incrcosed ;  and  a  temple ;  and  festivals  and  games 
a  court  was  instituted,  which  hod  the  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
care  of  all  civil  affairs;  and  Theseus  niiule  his  actions.  These  festivals  were  still 
the  government  democratical,  while  he  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  Plutarch,  almut  1200  yenrs  after  the  death 
of  the  armies.  (See  AUua.)  The  fame  of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
which  he  hud  gained  by  his  victories  and  with  the  )>oets  in  their  accounts  of  this 
m>liry  inatle  his  alliance  courted;  but  hero;  and  they  all  sup|X)se,tliat,  instead  of 
Pirirhous,  king  of  the  Lapithoe,  alone  attempting  to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Plu- 
wishe<l  lo  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  to,  the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce  a 
him  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  invaded  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Mc- 
the  territories  of  Atticr. ;  and,  when  The-  lossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say,  bore  the 
ecus  marched  mu  to  meet  him,  tlie*  two  name  of  Proserpine ;  and  the  dog  which 
enemies,  stnick  at  tlie  sight  of  each  other,  kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called 
cordially  embrace<l;  and  from  that  time  be-  Cerl>enis;  and  hence  arises  the  fiction  of 
gnn  the  most  s'mcere  friendship,  which  has  the  poets.  Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces 
become  proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  by  the  dog ;  but  Theseus  was  confintxi  in 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend  ;  and  he  was  prison,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape 
the  most  courageous  of  the  Lapidia?,  in  some  time  after,  by  the  a?vistance  of  Her- 
the  defence  ofHippodamia,  and  her  female  cuU^.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
attendants,  agauist  the  anempts  of  the  his  friend  in  the  numl)er  of  the  Aivo- 
Centaurs.  When  Pirithous  (q.  v.)  had  nauts;  but  they  were  both  detained,  either 
lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  whh  Thes(>us,  in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country 
whose  wife  was  also  dead,  to  carry  away  of  the  Moloi«i,  at  the  time  of  JasoD^  ex- 
some   of  the    daughters    of  the    gods,  pedition  to  Colchis. 
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(Bint,  position,  formed    from  the  foimden  of  the  tribes  which  bore 

It  or  hiy  down) ;  in  the  schools,  a  their  name,  are  first  discovered,  and  scv- 

roposition  whidi  a  person  ad-  eral  small  states  successively  rose  here. 

d  ofiers  to  maintain.    In  logic.  Among  them  was  lolchos,  the  dominion 

rwition   may  be  '^.ivided  into  of  iCson,  &ther  of  Jason,  the  leader  of 

hypothesis.    Thesis  contains  the  Argonauts  ;  Plithia,  where  Peleus, 

affirmed  or  denied,  and  hypoth-  fiither  of  Achilles,  ruled  over  the  Myniii- 

sonditions  of  the  affirmation  or  dons ;  and  Phcnc,  which  at  a  Inter  period 

Thus,  **  if  a  triangle  and  par-  l)ccame    a    powerful    kinedom.      Here 

)  have  equal  bases  and  altimdes  reigned  Adnietus,  husband   of  Alceste, 

is),  the  first  is  half  of  the  second"  and  Alexander  the  tyrant.    At  Anthcla, 

(For  arsis    and     thesis,    see  near  Thermopylae,  were  hold  the  autum- 
nal sessions  of  tlic  Amphictyons.    Philip 

oPHoacs.    (See  Ceres.)  of  Macedon  made  himself  master  of  all 

;s,  a  native  of  a  village  near  llicssaly,  and   it    remained    under   the 

ved  m  the  time  of  Solon,  in  tlie  Macedonian  dominion  until  it  became  a 

of  the  sixtli  century  B.  C,  and  Roman  province.    It  now  forms,  under 

red  the  inventor  of  truge<iy,  as  the  name  of  Jamahs  or  Jarma,  a  part  of 

to  tlie  dithyrambic  chorust^H  of  Kurofiean  Turkey,  the  l>oundary  line  of 

of  Bacchus  a  character,  which,  Greece,  as  fixed  by  the  protocol  of  Feb. 

chorus  was  silent,  general Iv  re-  S,  1830,  numing  to  the  south  of  it    The 

^thical  stoi^'.    He  received  for  old  geographers  divide  the  country  into 

le  a  he  goat  (rpayo.);  and  tliis  Thessaliotis,    Phtliiotis,    Pehisgiotis   and 

uuaon    to    the    name   tragedy,  Hcstia^otis;  or,  instead  of  the  two  last, 

aed  a  wagon  fur  his  stage.    (See  into  Magnesia  and  Perrliffihia.    The  most 

remarkable  mountains  of  ThesBalv  are 

kLOifiCA.    (Sec  SaUmica,)  the  Pindus,  (Eta,  Ossa,  Pelion,  andf  par- 

kLT,  THr.isSAi.iA  ;  the  northern  ticuhu'ly  the  seat  of  the  gods,  Olympus, 

icir-nt  Greece  Pro|)er,  Imunded  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.    Among 

St  by  the  Themiaic  gulf^  scfia-  the  rivers,  besides  the  IVneus,  are  the  Apid- 

I  BoDottaon  the  south  by  mount  anus,  Achelous,  Asopus,  and  Spcrchius; 

1  Epirus  on  the  west  by  mount  among  the  towns,  l)e8idcs  those  already 

id  Kom  Macedonia  on  the  north  named,  Hellas,  Trachis  or  Heracleo,  Phar- 

Olympus.    It  is  a  fruitful  and  salus  and  Lurissa,  now  the  chief  town  in 

le  country,  in  which  lM*autiful  this  port  of  the  country.    Achilles,  Jason, 

jJains  interchange  wiili  elcvute<l  Philoctetes,  Patroclus  and  Pirithous  were 

and    watered    by     numerous  Thetwalians.  Thessaly  had  also  the  reputa- 

unong  which  the  Peneus  was  tionofproducingthemostpowerfiilsorcer- 

;elebrated,  for  its  vale  of  Temj>e.  esses ;  and  the  Thessalian  women  were  so 

*ld8  and  vineyard«i  were  not  less  famous  for  tiieir  skill  in  magical  arts,  that 

B  than  its  meadowts  and  it  was  Thessalis  was  sometimes  used  to  signify 

w  its  breed  of  horses.      Tha  a  sorceress  or  witch, 

08  were    considered    the    l>c8t  Thetis  ;   a  daughter  of  Neifus  and 

among  the  Greeks,  and  the  in-  Doris,  therefore  one  of  the  Nereids.    She 

r  equitation  lias  been  attributed  aided  Jupiter  against  tlie  Titans,  who  at- 

The  Hffimones  (from  whom  the  tempted  to  hind  him,  and  railed  in  Bria- 

fw  also  called  Hmumia)  were  ri'us  to  h'w  OKsistanoe.    Jupiter  and  Ne|>- 

d  the  original  inhabitant!*.    The  tune  Ix^came  enamored  nf  her,  according' 

I  and  Hellenes,  the  latter  under  to  Pindar,  nnd  sought  her  in  marriage  ; 

I,  ID  the  sixteenth  centur}'  B.  C,  but  Themis  or  Pronietlieus  forewarned 

B settled  in  this  region,  in  which  them  that  she  would  bear  a  son  greater 

o  the  Centaurs   nnd    Lapitiue,  and  more  powerful  thou  his  father.    She 

ten  residing  on  Olympus  and  was  tlieretore  destined,  by  the  gods,  to 

"he  eastern   promontory,  which  become  the  briile  of  Pelcus,  king  of  the 

ftr  out  into  tne  ifigi^an  na,  was  Myrmidons,  in  Thessaly.    She  dianged 

3   mount    Pelion,    which    tlie  lirrst'lf  into  a  thouKuuJ  forms  to  avoid 

upon  Ossa  in  their  aitemi>t  to  his  embraces ;  but  Peleus  finally  obtained 

iven.    Upon  the  summit  of  Pt;-  the  same  power  of  transformation,  by  the 

Pefra)  IS  a  celebnited  cuverii,  instructions  of  Pn)tcus  or  Chiron,  and 

the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  tutor  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield.     The 

esi  was  said  to  have  liveil.    In  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount  Pelion. 

Achcus,  iGolus,  and   Dorus,  and  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  all 
iL             20 
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the  ^odi     She  bore  to  Peleus  seven  chil-  in  (Jiflyr'^ni  port*  of  Europe,  he  devol 

d re D,  all  of  whom  she  placed  in  the  nre  hiriiaelf  eu:ir*'Iy  to  study,  aiid  lo  the  pi 

while  lier  husband  slept,  in  order  to  con-  nii'»ti«>n  ot*  Uit-raiure.  by  colleciin)?  boo 

sume  whaxerer  was  mortal  in  them.    But  and  niajiii^cnpiA.  and  by  carr^iiigf  on 

they  had  too  linie  of  the  immortal  na-  cnrre>~]»:iid'  noe  with  tlie  leanNMi  in  va 

ture ;  and  all  periihed  except  Achilletf,  oii«  part*  *»f  the  world.     The  office 

whom  Peleus  matched  from  the  flames,  nyai   liSmrian  iltiiM)  facilitated  b.-i  i 

Irriiai^  at    this  act.  Thetis  abandoned  9c>arrliOs.  ruid  he  routributed  much  lo  t 

her  husljand,  and  returned  to  the  Nereid?,  iniprovL-inciii  o{  tike  r^tabli^hiiient  uoA 

hersL«ter9.     She  siilL  however,  took  an  Iii:-  rr.r.-.     H»^  liied  in    lii^iL     He  jw 

interest  in  tlie  fete  of  h**r  son,  dipped  him  li-hod  R*lnt{rirjt  de  dirrrs  Voyiigts  turit\ 

in  the  jftyx  to  render  him  invulnerahlp.  ittm  jf^/.i/^v !'»./•:/ ^y?-!- .'it j( Paris,  l*ifi3-w 

and  sent  him,  in  a  female  dres^  to  the  t  jMrs.  :ii  *2  viih>^  fuL),  and  RicutU  < 

court  of  Lycomede?,  at  :?cy ros,  to  prevent  9  'oy  :jr*  9   1  '"»?*  1 .  "rvc >. . 

him  fmm  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  w^.  Ti:Fvr.\<iT.  John  d«%  l»om  at  Parii 

Albr  tlic  death  of  A'^hilles  i'\.  v.).  Theiis  V^i\  \va«;  tlif  iie|ihew  of  the  i»recediii 

clothed  his  body  with  cele^al  garin**nis,  \^\i\\  wln.in  ho  hns  f>ometinie8  been  coi 

and  caused  liji*  most  inagniflcent  funeral  !*'':iti!-  il.     lit-  rrroive«*  his  education 

eainps  to  lie  perfomi'-d  in  honor  of  hiin.  th«    ri.lli  ::•>   of  Navarre,  and,  in  Iffi 

Thetis  was  a  symbol  of  watiT  in  tlu*  «iM  r'irrii!,.-rii"'^!  a  joumev  through  En|H>B 

cosmo^nies ;  and  hence  the  tahh*  of  lirr  H'll:u:i!,  Germany  ami  Italv ;  after  whi( 

being  able  to  transform  herself  into  a  va-  U*:  re>«.«!vt.*d  v*  visit  the  fiairt.     In  165 

riety  of  shapes,  since  water,  as  the  prinii-  he  vmlvirked  at  Civita  Verchia,  ami, aft 

tivc  element  of  all   thinfiv.  assumed  all  t'luchini;  at   .Sirilv  and  Malta,  went 

lorms.    TiiPlis  was  likewise   th?    rhitM*  Coi.st.-iiit'.u'iple,    Natulin.    Egypt,    Tiib 

divinity  of  Phthiotis  the  kingdom  of  Pe-  an«!  (/rir:i.:i«rt\  r/id  retumi'd    to  Frinr 

leiLS :  and  the  nurii>^rous  tables  concern^  atb-r  ai>    alisenri    of  S4*ven   yean.     ] 

ing  her  were  probably  ini'onted  in  com-  l*>t?.  hi-  niniin  lef-   Paris  to  commence 

ptiment  to  him.  si'^inid  i  \  .onial  lour.    Alter  visitinp  Svi 

Thecrd^xk;  a  German  poem,  written  and  Persia,  he  went  to  the  East  in^ 

in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  nn  his  return  tliroiigh   Persia,  di) 

and  celebrating  the  exploits  and  advon-  niarTaups.in  hlHu.     An  account  of  I 

tiires  of  Maxhnilian  I,  empen>r  of  Ger-  first  e\{>fdition  was  publlMied  by  bimsr^ 

many  fpulilished  at  Nur»MnlK.Tff,  1517.^  iiiiilor  the  r'::i»  nf  I'.,  nef  dr  Levant   W 

Tiir.rRGV;  lln»nri:np  wliirh  i!ie  anrionts  -l' ».  ;  \\l.'i*''i    v.  :>   t«  llnwcd   by  Suite  i 

cave  to  that  j»art  of  niairio  whirli  wr  si»m»  -  vim*  /  ('j''/ir     4:o.  .  ri;;«l  I'nynet  eontrna 

tiiii»-s  rail  irhitf  Tniirtr,  r»r  the  tckt't^  ^l:■t,  !'i  Krl'itin.i 'i  F l7i'fii.*tan    Iti-1. 4ti».'.    Tl 

The  wi»nl  i<  fonnnl  fnirn  ♦♦:  *  MiiHl-  nr.-l  tmvrlli  r  i<  >ai'l  i«»  lja\i'   iutntduccti  in 

«^>.»  iwiirk  ,  JL-s  dt^jotiiijj  tlh^  art  of  doinif  rrai.i'!'  tli'*  ii>.*  r.f  mTl*'**. 

divine  thiiijT*,  or  thiriL'^  whi**!!  <^m1  aloin'  Tmiiiri»Kii-,    Aniniru*   Claire,   cum 

••an  C  1.     It  is  iln'  jMiwor  of  workinsr  t-x-  prtvinn-'v  t.i  t!.»'  Fniirlj  rc^volutioru  w 

trjuniii'.-iry  t!»ini:s  by  iiivi>kinGr  thr  nMri«  >  nn  ai!\M.-;it»  i:i  1*  liiiirs,  ami,  in  17l*i.  w 

•  »r  <f'ul.  tfie  s;iinis  ancfl"!.  ^r.     Anonl-  rlin-  n   r;ii:.i'Mr  of  iIm'  cnnxcntion.    I 

.iiL'ly,  i\in<*'  who  have  uTitti-n  of  niai-i*  tl.»'  tri  -.1  •  f  !!»«   kiiiL',  Iif  voted  lor  d^ai 

in  i:en»  ral  diviiit-  it  into  ihns*  parts:  t'.  -  a:::iin^i   t'sf   ri;!;n;ii    \o    ihi»    |K'ople,  ai 

wr^y.  whirh  nprratrs  by  di\  In-*  or  ''rN<.  airaiiisr  x\i>'  di'l:»\  nf  t!ie  exiriition.     I 

tial  Mi'-ans:  witurnl  mmri':,  i>ertornif.l  !iy  ili.'  uas  s«  iit  n:i  <t  \,  r.il  missions  into  the  c! 

i».)\versof  Tial'.in-;  nn«l  72fcro.*n'//if;7,  whioii  jvirtiiient-,  in  whirli   he  rominetiii  wi 

jipM'eecU  by  invnkiniT  d»'innn<.       rheuri'v  w  liat,  in  !h:iT  lirn-'.  wa**  roiisi«lere«l  nM> 

probably  orririnaterl  witli  th"  Chaldiea:;-  eraMon.  lujt  on  ..il  t>»*e:i>ions  e\ineeil  l! 

<|.    v.).   or   Persian»s  ainon:r   wliom   tin-  rr.o-*!  (!■  t- rfiiine  :  .l-'voiinn  to  repulilir: 

iM-iiri  rhiefly  occupied  themselv»'>  with  ir.  pri»>.';nli's.     Alt-  r  ilie  ImIi  Hrunirn-. ! 

The   Kjrypiinns  also  pn^tended   to  preat  altar h:  .!    li'ti-  if   to   Nipoleon,  w:i-5  ;. 

protii'ieiiry  in  the  an.     The  tornier  con-  p'liiit    !    pri  f  et  of  Huni-anx,  conn*!' 

sij|«  nd   /on>asier  irs  author:  the  latter,  of  st:::»'.  n vive  '   tiir  ii:!.»  of  count,  nr 

1Iirnn  j<  Trisnit  jjixtus.      It  is  a  hraiioh  of  bt  rarnr  om-  of  ifie  rnost  zealous  aiiil  «!• 

rnriL'ii'.      »].  v.»  aclhep'nt*«  of  tin-  enirxTor.     On  th«*  r 

Thkvfvot.  Vi  Irl.i/c.lt.-.rniistintruisshed  f  irn  ofNaiM.l.    n  fnun  KIKn,  ThilmiMef 

lni\«'ll«  r,  w:i>  liiT».  at    Tari^.  in  I'^K  and  wus  rli.w.n  m  ■■(:•'  «r  •M'tfie  n-pn-^'niatn 

l;ati  .Mvtrrt  ly  fi:::-ijtil  !.»<  «.tii.li'    .when  he  eijarr:!>-T.   ir-  w);".!-}.   ],.-  i],  .^lanM   hii:;-'* 

di  tl  rriiii.'*d   t;»   L'n'ifv   lii«»   -iielinn'-on  to  war::j'y  to  ;iie  la«»i,  e\.  n  wl.i n   Pariw  f* 

virit  fon-irn  eountrietJ.     l!a\  in;:  travelled  flurmnnded    by   the    nW'v^    agaiurt   il 
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D  of  the  Bourbons.    Banished  gislation  and  Jurisprudence,  translated  by 

Doe  bv  the  crd<nmance  of  July  u  Barrister  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  oppo  ing 

we  France),  he  settled  himself  Tliibaut  on  much  the  same  srounds  as 

,  and  has  recently  published  a  Schlosser,  in  his  Letters  on  Legislation 

f  worka,  highly  important  for  (properly  codification),  in  1799,  adduced 

f  of  the  tune.    These  are  Mi-  against  the  new  Prussian  code,  the  ad- 

^  Iff  Convention  et  le  Directoire  vantages  of  wliich  are  acknowledgt^l  by 

?aris,  18S27);  Mimoires  »ur   le  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject 

(ISSI?);  Vie  de  Mtpoleon  (1828,  Thilwut  is,  besides,  a  great  connoisseur  in 

music,  and  wrote  On  the  Purity  of  Music 

rr,  count  of  Champagne,  and  (2d  ed.,  1826). 

avarre,  distinguished  among  the  Thibet,  or  Tibet  ;  a  country  of  Asia, 
ich  poets,  was  the  son  of  the  forming  a  part  of  Independent  Tartary, 
Champagne,  l)y  a  daughter  of  lying  l)etween  Ion.  74°  and  100°  east,  and 
Ling  of  Navarre.  Afler  having  lat.  2G°  and  35°  north,  and  extending 
'ated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au-  from  the  sourfes  of  the  Indus  to  the  fron- 
ng  of  France,  he  was  enabled,  tiers  of  China,  and  from  Hindoostan  to  the 
le  influence  of  that  monarch,  to  desert  of  Cobi,  coniiirising  a  superficial 
3  counties  of  Chnm|Migi)e  and  area  of  about  400,000  mjuare  miles.  The 
!2L  On  the  death  of  his  mnter-  nati\(s  call  the  laiitl  Pw,  or  Puekachxm^ 
,  in  1234,  he  became  king  of  signifying  the  A^orf/iem  Lane/ o/*57ioir — a 
and,  in  1239,  he  embarked  ibr  designation  plainly  alluding  to  the  sever- 
to  engage  in  a  crusade  oj^inst  ity  of  the  climate,  the  inclemency  of 
»1b,  Af&  an  absence  ot  two  which  is  owing  to  the  elevated  situation 
returned  to  his  own  dominions,  of  the  surface,  Thibet  Iteing  the  most  lolly 
at  Fampelona,  July  10,  1253.  part  of  the  continent.  Ilere  rises  the 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  in-  great  Himalaya  range,  tlie  highest  in  the 
id  civil  aissensions  which  took  worhl,  the  sunimits  of  which  an^  visible 
France  during  the  minority  of  fornmre  than  2()0 miles.  (See  Himaknfa 
,  UJapoeticfu  talents  i)rocured  Mountains.)  The  Dhawala-glri  (Whito 
d»  oiihe  Mcng-maker,  Love  was  mountain)  is  28,015  fee^  high,  and  there- 
I  of  his  muse.  M.  Levesque  do  tore  more  loAy  than  Chimborazo,  for- 
ere  puLlished,  with  a  glossary  merly  considered  the  highest  mountain 
rtatioufl,  the  songs  of  tlie  king  of  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ilence  issue  all 
Paris,  1742, 2  vols.,  12mo.).  those  mountahioiis  chains  which  extend 
7T,  Anthony  Frederic  Justus,  into  Tartar}',  to  China,  &c. ;  and  iiere 
be  most  distinguished  German  rise  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Ganges, 
urtlcalarly  in  the  deparmient  of  tlie  BurramiK>oter,  the  Irrowaddv,  the  Mo- 
id law,  at  present  first  professor  con,  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang,  &c.  To 
Heidelberg,  was  bom  in  1774,  travellers  who  enter  the  country  for  the 
Oy  in  Hanover,  studied  at  Gotting-  first  time,  it  seems  a  land  forgotten  by 
jibenr  and  Kiel,  and  graduated,  Heaven.  Immense  rocks  and  mountains, 
at  lueL  In  1799,  he  was  ap-  without  any  appearance  of  vegetation,  al- 
trqfumnr  ordinariue  at  Kiel ;  m  temate  with  dr}'  iind  uifertile  |)lains.  The 
vieaBOr  at  Jena ;  and,  in  ]S0^,  at  wheat,  peas,  Iwrley,  which  grow  on  the 
qg.  He  is  the  author  of  various  latter,  in  ninny  narts,  never  ripen,  mid 
m  law  subjects :  Kssays  (1798,  2  servt;  only  lis  foiUler  lor  cattle,  wiien  grass 
ed.,  1806);  Tlieoryof  losricnl  fails.  At  regular  intervals  rain  occurs, 
itioii  (17S0;  2<1  cd.,  1800);  and  a  short  grass  springs  up,  which  sto|)s 
saaioo  and  Prescription  (1802);  growing  us  soon  us  the  rain  ceases,  and  is 
CD  Feuerhoch's  Revision  of  immediately  so  |)arched  by  the  dryn(>s8 
idameotal  Principles  of  Penal  of  the;  utmosphen',  as  to  iiecome  entirely 
£);  and  many  reviews  in  the  white,  and  can  Ih»  reduced  to  powder  by 
lenl  Liieraiy  Gazette,  and  in  the  nibbing  it  Ix^tween  the  fingers.  Yet  it  ai- 
rv  JahrhUcMr ;  but  his  chief  fords  pn^t.inMo  large  herds  of  cattle,  and 
htt  ^ifdem  dcs  Pandektenrechts,  is  superior,  in  its  nutritious  pro|)erties,  to 
rstappeared  in  180^1,  in  2  vols,  the  Ik  st  gnis.s.  On  the  approach  of  win* 
1833^  3  vols.).  After  the  over-  ter,  the  Thibenuis  water  the  lower  mead- 
Napoleon,  he  wrote  On  the  Ne-  ows,  by  means  of  large  nios-si's  of  ice,  to 
r  a  Ueneral  System  of  Civil  Law  prevent  the  dry  soil  fnun  Iwing  ranied 
lany  (1814),  against  which  Sa-  awny  by  the  wind.  The  temperature  and 
.  T.)  published  his  treatise,  On  alternation  of  the  seasons  are  remarkably 
tide  of  the  present  Age  for  Le-  regular  in  Thiln^t.    From  March  to  May, 
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nun,  thunder  and  fltonns  prevail.    From  gion,  accorilin^  to  Tiimer'H  ronjerture,  fai 

June  to  8o|»teinbcri  there  is  a  Hucceasion  a  comipt  ioriii  of  BraiiiiiiiHni,  which  fini 

of  violent  rains ;  all  the  Ktreams  are  full,  sprang;  up  in  the  soutlieni  |mrt  of  the 

and  threaten  to  inundate  Bengal.    From  coiiiitn',  on  tlie  Itorders  of  India,  where 

OrtobiT  to  Marrli,  tlic  air  is  almost  al-  was,  acconliii^ly,  the  original  seat  of  the 

ways  Hear  and  pure,  und  the  sky  is  sel-  dalni'laina.    Si'c  lliillnian^s  Criiical  En- 

doni  overraxt.    During  three  months,  the  quinj  into  the  Relifnon  of  the  hnma  (in 

cold  is  more  sev(*re  than  in  any  part  of  Geriiinii,  Berlin,  170(>).    The  prinriplrs 

Kun>ph,  |uuticularly  in  the  southern  por-  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Hindoos,  though 

tion  of  the  country,  along  the  mountain-  with  many  deviationM,  ant  found  to  pre- 

ous  ridge  which  H(*|mrate4)  Thilxst  from  vail  through  Lainaism.   Th«.*plnrp«  which 

Assam,  Bootan  and  NefNiul,  and  which  the  Hindoos  estceni  holy  (Alluliulmd,  Vtt- 

li(*s  iNitwecn  laL  *^P  and  27^  north.     The  narcs,  Darjodocn,  Jn^<ir<'niaut,  Onya  and 

inhabitants  during  that  ])eri(Ml  retire  to  Saugor)  arc  also  vinitcd  as  such  hy  thr 

the  lower  valleys,  or  into  the  caves  of  Tliilietaus,    in    their    pilgrimages.     But 

the  rocks.     From  Phari  to  Nanee,  a  dis-  there  are  many  rercnionies  {leculiar  to 

tance  of  nearly  fifly   miles,  the   whole  the  Thilxrtans.    The  |m.'0|>1c  a^vM^mhle  iu 

country  is  then  a  mere  wilderness;  and  large  chaiM'N,nnd  sing  to  the  sound  ofthr 

the  colli  is  so  gnrat  that  meat  ketifM  fresh  noisier  species  of  instrumeuis   of  gn*at 

till  March.     But  notwithstanding  the  in-  size,  like  those  which  art'  fi.>uud  in  India 

clemency  of  the  climate,  there  is  here  a  and    China,    as  tnnn|)etH,   drums,  titWi, 

groat  alMHidance  of  wild  and  tame  l)easts.  conchs  and    cyndtals.      Thrre    are    no 

A  |)eculiar  race  of  cattle,  called  the   Yak  traces  of  the  division  into  castes,  and  the 

0|f  TWiory,  with  a  hunch  u]x>n  the  shoul-  inhabitants  eat  with   foreigners  whiKNit 

flem,  is  ffHind  in  great  numbers.    The  reserve  or  distinction.     The  dalai-lama 

iKMly  is  coven^l  with  a  long,  thick  and  fsee  Lama)  is  the  tenifwral   as  well  u 

Hofl  hair,  and  the  tail,  which  is  likewise  spiritual  head  of  the  countrv  :  he  is  cnn* 

formed  of  Ions,  gloasy  bairn,  thickly  set,  sidered  as  the  vicegerent  of  i Sod,  invtvted 

is  much  use<l  ui  the  Kast  to  drive  away  with  the  power  of  lispensing  the  divine 

flics.    'Hiis  animal  is  very  wild,  and  lives  bleasings  to  whom  he  will,  not  only  di- 

in  the  Cfthlest  |uurts  of  tlie  country,  in  rectly,  Tint  mechately,  tlirotigli  the  numfr- 

sinnmor  n|>on  the  moimtains,  and  in  win-  ous  under  lamas,  monks,  &c.     But  our 

ter  in  the  valleys.     It    constitutes   the  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  religion,  ai 

weahh  of  the  wandering  Tartars,  who  w»»ll  as  of  the  country  in  genera?,  are  ex- 

pnvuw  fn»ni  it  fiw^d  and  clothing,  and  ciM'dingly  iniiM^rfi'cl  ami  unc«*rtaiii.     Thf 

iiiak«*  UH4*  nl*  it  as  a  l>cast  of  burden,  for  manners  and  nitNle  of  life  are  rude:  tlic 

which  puriHtM^  it  is  nion*  suitable  than  houses  of  the  ]>easants  are  inerelv  pik^ 

|i)r  agrirultunil  lalM>rs.     On  the  highest  of  stone,  with  holes  to  let  in  air  aiul  ligliL 

mountains  the  musk  d<vr  is  found:  it  is  Among  the  dist^L^t^  pn*valent  hero  is  th« 

about  as  large  as  a  middling-si/jHl  hog;  goitn\  nr  swelled  tlin>at, common  in  other 

the  unisk  is  contained  in  a  small  Iwig,  ly-  iiioiuitainons  n^gions.     A  rude  mode  of 

iug  near  llu»  navel,  and  is  found  oidy  in  printing,  with  iiniuovable  letters,  has  h«t*n 

the  male.     The  ('ashmen*  goat   (q.  v.):  intnHlueed   lh»m   China:   the  charaeni* 

w»ld  horsj's,  which  an»  too  swif"k  to  Ih'  us«*<1    an*    derivetl    Irom    tlie     SnuscriL 

taken   alive;  the   sheep,  with   bn>ail    fat  Tht^n*    an^   twelve   colleces    in    Thiliel, 

tails ;  and  another  smaller  species,  witli  \vhii*h   an»   fn'tpienttNl    not   only   by  the 

black  head  and  lep«.  ol>en   useil  to  enrry  Thilvtan;^,  but  by  the  Tartars  of  the  smt- 

bunlens, — :in' also  among  the  aninuiK  of  rounding   country:    philosophy,  astn^no- 

Thibet.     Notwithstanding  the  |Knerty  of  my,   niedieine  and  rheojojn-  an*  tnucht  in 

the  soil,  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabit.inis  these  s<Mninari«'s;  and  Turner  ol>si»ne.l. 

an*   richly  supplied   by  the  animal   and  when  lie  was  henMU  17S.'l,  that  the  satel- 

mineral  wealth  of  the  eouiUrA".     Native  lites  of  Jupiter,  ami  the  rinir  of  Satuni, 

gold  is  found, in  abnndaiieo,  in  the  s:mds  wen*  not   mjknown  \o  the  leannnl,  an! 

of  the  rivers ;  einnalvir,  lead  and  copper  that  the  physieiaus  wi-n*  aequainte«l  with 

aU>unil  in  mines;  ilie  inui  mini's  an*  lit-  tlie  use  »»f  niei-eury  in  "iyphilitie  discas***. 

tie  worki>l,  on  account  of  the  ileti«*ieney  Then*  an*  alv*  si'liools  of  magic,  in  whi^h 

of  fuel,^  for  which  tlung  is  nnieh  used ;  the    art    of   i'Xon*i<inir,   iVc,   is    taiigliL 

tincal,  ln>m  wliieh  l>ora\  is  pn«|»,nn*«l.  and  ThiUt  is  subject  to  (Mihm:  some  internal 

nH*k-sah,  an*  touml   in   ^n*at  ip.iantities.  inanities   havinir   oeeumvl    in    1720,   the 

Trade  is  almost  entin*ly  a  mont>|Mily  of  ("iiine«.e  s.'i/t*<i  the  op]¥>rtunity  to  oUain 

the  ruler:  that  with  China  is  carricil  on  an  nstvMiili'uey  in  thi*  eo»nur>*.     In  Yt^XK 

chieflv  thnmgh    Silling,  or  Sinning,   a  it  w.is  invailcd  by  the  Nejviulcse,  whi» 

»ui  the  i*a!<eni  fmntier.    The  reli-  wen*,  however,  rejndsed  by  the  Chinese ; 
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sfiower  of  the  latter  has,  since  that  but  was  prevented  by  the  government 

leen  on  the  increase.    A  Chinese  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Greece  in 

oaiy  18  alvfrays  stationed  at  the  res-  1831,  afler  prince  Otho,  the  son  of  Wm 

of  the  dalai-laina,  who  transmits  king,  had  l)cen  elected  as  sovereign  of 

ition  to  and   receives  instnictions  that  coiuitry.    In  1826—27,  he  publiHhed 

ekin.    MThether  the  statement,  that  Iiis  work  On  Learned  Schools  (2  volis., 

s  another  lama,  called  the  Bogdo  Stuttgard). 

¥ho  reigns  in  Bootan,  Ixj  correct  Third  Estate.    (See  T^ers  Eiat,) 

our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Thirst;  the  seiisjition  which  attends 

r  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.    A  tlio  desire  to  drink.    During  the  o]K*ni- 

3  description  of  Thibet  has  been  tions  of  the  animal  functions,   a  great 

ed  into  Russian,  by  tlie  Russian  quantity  of  moisture  is  consumed,  the 

ancfarite  Hvacinth,  and  a  Geniian  loss  of  which  must  be  supplied.    Thirst, 

of  the  Russian  translation   has  and  the  feeling  of  languor  by  which  it  is 

jUlishedatSt.  Petersburg  (1828).  accompanied,  are   the  voice  of  nature, 

SRSCH,  Frederic  Willian.,  a  distin-  calling  uiran  the  animal  to  supply  the 

1  German  philologist,  was  born  in  ))lacc  of  the  lost  moisture  by  drinking, 

in  Thuringia.    His  father  was  a  The  sensation    of  thirst  is  not  always 

He  was  educated  at  Schulpforto,  etiually  strong;  but  it  depends  jiartly  upon 

Miy,  and  studied  tiieology  at  Leip-  the  foo<l  and  the  prevailing  tem|)erature. 

It  Hermann's  (q.  v.)  Lectures  de-  In  summer,  when  the  process  of  perspi- 

lim  to  devote  hhnself  to  philology,  ration  is  active,  and  tlie  consumption  of 


a   theological    examination,  moisture  cons(>quentlv  great,  all  animals 

3r,  in  Dresden,  and  thini  went  to  drink  more  than  in  wmter.  Cold-blooded 

|en,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instnic-  and  inactive  animals  bear  tliirst  much  long- 

Heyne.    In  18(X),  he  pu!)lUthed  er  than  warm-blooded  and  lively  aniinab. 

t  attempt  at  a  paradigm,  in  which  Madness,  and  the  consequent  lassitude 

led  to  resolve  the  forms  of  the  and  exhaustion,  are  produced  by  long 

veifa  into  their  original  elemt^nts.  and   excessive    tliirst    no   less    than  by 

Greek  Gnumuuir  (1812),  he  devel-  hunger.     Plants  also  suffer  from  thirst, 

s  plan  still  further.    In  182(),  a  third  and  wither  under  its  influence.    An  out- 

of  it  appeared.    In  1800,  lie  was  ward   application  of  moisture  is   found 

vroiessorof  the  newly  erected  gym-  to    duninish   thirst;    and    sailoro    have 

,  at  MCinich.    Here  his  work  on  presened  their  lives  by  bathing  in  the 

3pO0ed  difierence  l)etwecn  North  sea.      The    vicious  habit   of  frequently 

utL  Germany  (1810)  excitrd  much  drinking,  and  tlie  desire  of  tasting  some 

Y  against  him.    He  was  appointed  liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &c.,  cause 

',  in  histoiy  and  literature,  to  the  the  developement  of  a  morbid  feeling, 

rinceflses,  and  founded  a  seminary  which  is  mistaken  for  tliirst,  to  which  it 

instruction  of  teachorgi,  which,  in  has  a  great  analogy. 

the  government  united  with  the  Thirty-nine   Articles.     (See  Eng- 

IV.    A  periodical  wiis  connected  /aw//.  Church  of.) 

us  seminary,  entitled  Jida  PhUog,  Thirty  Tyrants.    (See  Attica^  and 

mt.     He  liegan  also   his  transla-  Peloponnesian  If'ar,) 

'  I^ndar,  wliich  apjiearrd  in  1820  Thirty  Years'  War  (from  1()18  to 

le  oriffiiial  text,  and  with  illusira-  1(>48).    The  remote  causes  of  this  war 

In  1813  and  in  1814,  he  visited  are  to  be  found  in  the  rcfoniiation  of  the 

and    London,  where    lie   devoted  sixteenth  ceiitur)'  and  in   the  '*  religious 

ittention  to  works  ofancient  sculp-  peace"  of  Augsburg,  1555.    The  Catlio- 

[n  1GS2  and  23,  he  travelled  in  Italy,  lies  and  Protestants  in  Gennany  had  long 

with  a  view  of  studying  the  tine  viewed  each  othtT  with  equal  jealousy  : 

d  archeology.     In  1821!,  he  juib-  notliing  but  mutual  fear  had  prevented 

an  account  of  his  journey,  and  them  ^om  breaking  out  into  open  hostili- 

tnTariouaarchsological  subjects  in  ties.     By  the  union  of  the   Protestant 

uaaactions  of  the  academy  of  Mu-  [irinces,  formed  in  1608,  in  opposition  to 

sfaiefiy  on  the  epochs  of'  the  fine  which    the   Catholics    estabhsned    their 

longtne  Greeks.    He  took  a  wann  league  in  1609,  the  fire  aheady  kindled, 

t  in  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  and  smouldering  l>eneath  the  aslies,  re- 

aeks,  througii  the  Hetaireia  (q.  v.),  ceived  fnwh  strength,  till  it  at  last  burst 

illy  a  purely  literary  societv ;  and  at  into  a  flame  in  Bohemia.    Here  the  Prot- 

period,  when  the  Greek  insurrec-  estaiit  doctrines,   which    had   gradually 

roke  out,  he  endeavored  to  aid  it,  spread  even  through  the  hereditarv  states 
20* 
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of  Austria,  had  obtained  ereater  freedom  by  the  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops,  al- 
and privileges  by  the  J^esiaisbrief,  an  though  count  Ernest  of  Mansfelo,  and 
edict  extorted  from  Rodolph  II  in  1G09.  duke  Christian  of  Rninswick,  hastened  to 
By  virtue  of  this  edict,  die  towns  and  the  its  assistance  with  their  troops,  who  sup- 
nobles  had  the  right  of  building  churches  ported  themselves  by  plunder.  But  the 
and  schools.  In  the  little  town  of  Klos-  tiestowinff  of  tlie  dignity  of  elector  pala- 
tergrab,  therefore,  and  in  Braunau,  the  Une  on  Maximilian  or  Bavaria  (ItSKI), 
Protestant  vassals,  contrary  to  the  wishes  a  partisan  of  tlie  emperor,  by  which  the 
of  their  feudal  lords,  built  churches  in  the  Catholics  gained  tlie  ascentlcnry  in  the 
reign  of  Matthias,  at  whose  command  the  electoral  college,  and  the  ad^'ance  of  the 
church  in  Klostcrgrab  was  demolished.  Bavarian  general  Tilly  to  the  frontiers  r>t* 
and  that  in  Braunau  was  shut  up.  Tlje  die  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  (where  be 
Protestants  remoiirtrated  with  the  cmpemr,  still  kept  his  anny,  though,  in  1G34,  there 
but  were  answered  vrith  threats.  A  rp-  was  no  enemy  in  the  field,  deprived  the 
port  was  spread  that  this  answer  ^"as  Protestants  of^lheir  churches,  drove  away 
comnooed  in  Prague,  and  that  the  em{)e-  the  Luthc'rans,  and  committed  other  acts 
ror  knew  nothing  of  it.  May  23,  when  of  violenct*),  at  last  awakened  the  Prot- 
the  imfierial  council  were  assembled  at  estant  princes  of  this  circle  fixim  their 
the  castle  in  Prague,  deputies  from  the  slumber.  They  entoretl  into  a  confeder- 
Pjrostestant  estates  crowded  into  the  hall,  acy  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  Chris- 
armed,  and  demanded  whether  any  of  the  tian  IV,  duke  of  Holstein.  On  the  other 
counselloni  had  a  part  in  the  composition  hand,  the  imperial  tbrct^s  were  consider!- 
of  the  imperial  onlinance.  Two  of  die  biy  augmented  by  the  army  of  Walieii- 
counsellors,  already  odious  to  the  Prot-  stein,  aflerwanis  duke  of  Friedknd, 
estants  (Von  Martinitz  and  Slawata,  with  raised  at  his  oun  cost,  which  marked  its 
the  secretary  Fabric ius),  giving  sharp  course  with  the  most  frightful  devastation, 
answers  to  the  deputies,  were  thrown  into  The  king  of  Denmark  was  entirely  de- 
the  dry  moat  of  the  castle,  but  escaped  feated  by  Tilly,  at  Lutter,  on  the  Baivn- 
neariy  unhurt  The  Protestants  then  took  berg,  in  1({2(1,  and,  at  the  disgraceful 
posseaamn  of  die  castle,  drove  awav  the  peace  of  Lubeck,l(i21),  compelled  tbprom- 
Jesuits,  who  were  accu!«ed,  by  the  A)he-  ise  that  he  would  never  again  interrerc  in 
mians,  as  the  authors  of  the  oppressions  the  affairs  of  the  Geniion  empire.  The 
complained  of,  and  took  up  arms  under  the  emperor  was  now  mnre  powerful  than 
ambitious  count  of  Thum.  The  Union  ever,  and  the  Pmte««tani  cause  was  in  ex- 
sent  an  auxiliary  corps  into  Boheinin,  un-  treme  jc<HMinly.  A  pnM»f  of  this  wastht" 
der  the  command  of  ihe  hnivi'  Knu-st,  edict  of  n'siimiion  of  l^^£^  bv  which  ih»* 
count  of  Ma!isf«'ld.  The  eiii]M'n)r  jravc  Pn^i-stants  were  tn  irive  up  all  the  chiirrh 
onh»rs  far  his  anny  to  invad«'  H<>lieinia.  estates,  which  tJiry  had  cnnlis<»atetl  siiicp 
In  the  midst  of  tlie«»  tn>nltlt>s  Matthi:is  the  reliirious  |>eacr  t)f  I.Vm.  At  this  crisi-i 
died  (Man'h  10,  lt>l!>).  He  \vjl»<  succerd-  appeanul  (lustavim  Ad«>lphus,  kiiiir  n{ 
od  by  Fenlinaiul  II,  who  \v:ls  cho-^eii  em-  Swrden,  it)  whom  Stnilsnn«l  hatl  applifil 
pen»r,  Augustus,  I«/i;».  Thi*  Itohtviiians,  for  pnit«vtlon,  in  l«r2?:J,  when  iHsieijis!  hy 
knowinjT  his  hfistilitv  to  l*rot<»?*iarilisin,  an  annv  ot'  1()0,(KX)  men  uiuler  Walleri- 
had  alr»-ady  (Aupisi  17)  declure<l  liis  title  stein,  and  thun  whom  tlie  alanned  Pnil- 
to  the  Bohemian  cn>wn  void,  and  con-  estaiit:^  now  s«iU£rhl  assistance.  Full  ot" 
femtl  it  U|KUi  the  luilatiiie,  FnMiiTic  V,  zeal  for  his  rt'liirion,  evisiH^rnte*!  In  \ari- 
who,  afler  some  hesitation,  tiiially  accrpi-  oiis  injiiri«-s  nvf  ive»l  from  the  ein|>«Tor, 
ed  it,  chiefly  throiijr|i  tlir  uriri'iit  |HTsiia-  this  prince  l:intl«*d  in  Ponierania,  Jiine*i4, 
!*ion  of  his  ambitious  wife,  ilii'  <iaui;htiT  l(wJO,  witli  an  anny  of  ;tt),fHX)  men.  H»» 
of  James  I,  of  KiiLHaml.  But  the  vi*r\'  drove  the  im{x  rial  tr«»«»iis  Iw^fore  )iini 
next  yi'ar,  the  jrreai  vicTor>'  nf  the  tn>«>{is  wherever  he  ap|><<anMK  He  was  unable, 
of  the  I.eajfiif,  on  th«'  \Vi'i«4«s«'nlH*rp,  near  indeed,  to  pn'vent  the  capture  and  ile- 
Pnwrue  (NovemIxT  .'J,  1»!40\  which  w;ls  sinieiion  of  Mairdehunr,  l»y  Tilly,  in  lUH  ; 
followtfl  by  the  fliffhi  of  iln«  new  kinir,  but,  haviiif:  iiien-a'^^d  his  stn^ninh  by  an 
put  an  end  to  the  Bohemian  relM'llion,  allianct*  with  I'ntiiee  and  sev«'nil  Crt^niiaii 
and  cnishe<l  the  Protestant  caus««  in  that  prime's,  MMn*-  of  whom  wen*  coniivllitl 
quarter.  Fenlinaiul  now  diM'lanMl  Fhm!-  to  aee«'<ii»  to  it,  a»*  the  princ«»s  of  Hranden- 
eric  V  under  the  lian  of  tlie  empin> ;  and  bur?  and  Saxony,  and  havini;  destmyeil 
the  mill  of  that  prinei»  Ix^came  inevitable,  Tilly's  anny  in  the  Kinle  at  I^'i]isic  (Sep- 
wlien,  in  cons«Mpirnr»»  of  the  treaty  of  tem'Ur  7,  NwU),  hi'  n'<liiciil  the  rmjvmr 
Ulm  (Julv  .*<,  UifiO\  the  Fnion  was  dis-  and  his  allies  to  i:n»at  straits,  by  his  rapid 
solvetl.     I'he  Palatinate  wus  coiiquercil  movements,  aided  by  die  victories  of  hM 
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b  and  coiiederetes  in  Westphalia  duke  of  Weimar  (1639),  that  France  took 
iwer  Saxony,  and  by  the  iuvasion  a  serious  part  in  this  war ;  and,  thou^  at 
lemia  by  the  Saxons.  Gustavus  first  her  armies  had  done  but  little,  and 
Ml  the  Protestants  in  Franconia  met  with  a  severe  defeat  at  Duttlingen,  in 
the  imperial  army,  conquered  1643,  they  afterwards  gained  brilliant  vic- 
made  himself  master  of  the  Palat-  tories,  under  Cond^  and  Turenne,  over  the 
md  puriied  into  Bavaria.  At  tlie  imperial  and  Bavarian  troops.  At  length, 
Eiie,uie  elector  of  Saxony  had  cap-  the  conquest  of  Prague,  by  the  Swe- 
^rague.  The  emperor  feared  that  dish  general  Kdnigsmark  (July  25, 16481 
itself  would  be  besieged.  Tilly  compelled  Ferdinand  III  (Ferdinand  II 
d  in  Bavaria.  Such  was  tlie  situ-  had  Wore  died,  in  1637)  to  conclude  the 
r  the  Protestant  afiairs  in  Germa-  peace,  which,  after  seven  years'  ncgotia- 
tit  when  Waileustein  (who,  at  tlie  tion,  at  Monster  and  OsnabrCick,  in  West- 
instance  of  tlie  diet  assembled  at  phalia,  was  signed  October  24, 1648.  (See 


'under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  (2  vols.)  scn'cs  as  a  continuation  of  Schil- 

L    The  two  armies  met  at   Nn-  ler.    A  good  histoty  of  this  war  is  yet  a 

g;  but  Wallensteiu,  not  finding  it  desideratum.     It  spread  fnnn  one  end  of 

mt  to  risk  a  battle,  remained  in  his  Germany  to  the  other ;  and,  after  its  con- 

hments,  on   which   an  ineffectual  elusion,  this  country,  wastc^l  by  fire,  sword 

was  made  by  Gustavus.    Tliey  at  and  plague,  was  a  scene  of  desolation 

He  to  a  bloody  battle  at  Lutzen,  in  and  disorder.    A  bad  currency  and  a  de- 

'  (November  6, 1632),  in  which  the  ficiency  of  laborers    brought  on  great 

lined  the  victory  at  the  exfienst^  of  scarcity.    The  art  of  war  was  the  onl^ 

Hii  death  would  have  been  at-  thing  that  had  gained  any  thing,  princi- 

with  the  most  disastrous  conse-  pally  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

s  to  the  Protestants,  had  not  his  phus,  who  mwle  an  era  in  military  tar- 

ianceUor,OxenBtiern,  by  his  skilful  tics,  and  was  the  first  who  had  a  train  of 

tions,  efibcted  the  alliance  of  Heil-  artillery  in  his  army. 

imonffthe  German  prmces,  while  THiSBE;abeautiful Babylonian  maiden, 

ve  duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  whose  memoi^  has  been  preser\'ed  by  her 

08  Horn  made  the  Swedish  arms  unhappy  passion  for  Pyramus.    The  par- 

wntthrough  almost  all  Germany —  ents  or  the  lovers  opposed  their  mutual 

not  a  little  promoted  by  the  am-  wishes ;  and  they  were  able  to  keep  up  a 

I  behavior  of  Wallenstein,  who,  communication  with  each  other  only  bv 

retired  to  Bohemia  in  1634,  was  conversing  through  a  hole  in  the  vrall, 

1  with  treason  and  put  to  death  by  which  separated  the  contiguous  houses  of 

ies  of  the  emperor.    But  the  as-  their    parents.      Once,    however,    they 

tilings  suddenly  changed  again  at  agreed  to  m€}et  at  tlie  tomb  of  Ninus, 

lAj  battle  of  Nordlingen,  in  WM.  without  the  city.     Thisbe  arrived  first, 

iCtor  of  Saxony  imited  himself,  at  but  was  terrifi(?d  at  the  unexpected  sight 

ee  of  Prague,  in  1635,  with  the  of  a  lioness,  and  hid  herself  m  a  ncigh- 

r  against  Sweden  (on  which  occa-  boring  cave.    In  her  haste,  she  drop(>ed 

izony  was  indemnified  with  the  her  mantle,  which  was  rent  by  the  lioness. 

ion  of  Lusatia).    Several  states  of  Pyramus  now  reached  the  spot,  and,  con- 

pire  concurred  in  this  peace,  so  viuccd,  by  the  appearance  of  the  torn 

e  Swedes  were  obliged  to  seek  gannent,  that  Thisbe  had  fiillen  a  prey  to 

on  m  a  closer  union  with  France,  the  monster,  he  threw  himself  in  despair 

SUCC6WCS  of  Bernard  of  Weiinor  upon  his  sword.     Thisbe,  on  remmmg, 

Dpper  Rhine,  and  of  Baner,  who,  and  finding  her  lover  weltering  in  hw 

^    bad    invaded   Bohemia,    they  blood,  stabbed  herself  with   the   same 

weame  formidable.     Torstenson,  sword.    Both  were  interred  in  the  same 

fionlshing  repidity,  marched  from  grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  mulbeny  tree, 

d  of  Germany  to  tlie  other,  made  whose  white  berries  became  red. — ^This 

tremble,  htunbled  the  king  of  Thisbe  must  aot  be  confounded  with  the 

rk,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  nymph  Tkiahe,  fit)m  whom  the  town  of 

b  giorr.  whicb  Wrangel  continued  tlie  same  name,  in  BcBotia,  was  called. 

Itafr-tMl  the  end  of  the  war.    It  Thistle  (en unix).    These  roujfli,  spiny 

t  ti-1  after  die  deaUi  of  Bemani,  plants  arc  conspicuous  objects  m  north- 
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orn  climates.  The  stem  is  thick  and  her-  w&s  the  son  of  a  fanner  in  Lincoliisliin\ 
liaceous;  the  leaves  more  or  less  pin-  aiul  wus  Inmi  in  177'^  He  ohtaineil  a 
natinl,  and  toothed,  and  b(*sc^t  with  spines.  lieutcnuiitV  comniissinu  in  tht;  supplt*- 
It  lielonpi  to  the  compositfv ;  and  the  flow-  nif'ntur\'  militia  in  171)7.  ami,  MK»n  atler. 
en  anMlLs{MMted  in  large,  dtMise  headis  Rir-  married  a  ynnnfir  huly  with  a  coimidrnt- 
roundt^fl  with  a  olos(\  so4dy,  and  nsually  hie  fortune.  He  then  residtMl  at  Bawtn. 
spiny  involnen%  and  are  of  a  puqdc  eolur.  in  Yorkshire  ;  but,  his  wife  dyin|(  in  aUiut 
with  a  few  (*xeeptioiis.  The  8|H*cies  are  eighteen  m(»nthK,  hf  went  to  Lineolri, 
not  so  numerous  in  the  V.  States  as  where  he  aUindnntMl  himself  to  di^?ii}«&- 
in  KtirofM' ;  hut  we  have  two,  that  have  tion,  and,  having  s<|uanderf«l  his  profM>rty 
l)een  introdurcnl  from  that  continent,  very  at  tin*  ^minji^  tal>le,  was  obliged,  at 
abundant  in  certain  districb*.  One  of  len^h,  to  take  refuge  in  l^mdon.  Then^ 
tlu^S  C.  lanc€otatuSt  is  verv  common  by  he  n'maininl  some  time,  mrikiii)?,  Imw- 
n«iul  sides,  linti  in  waste  places  but  has  ever,  occasional  voya^'S  to  America  uihI 
not  hitherto  attracted  nmch  attention  tb«  a  France.  In  the  latttT  countr\'  he  run- 
noxious  weetl.  The  other,  (\  arvtnsis,  nei*ted  himself  with  the  iiartisans  <»f  an- 
impro|HTlv  calknl  Canada  thistle^  is  the  an*hy  and  n^volution,  and  prolnbly  cnu- 
matt  tnuHiK'Siime  weeil  of  northeni  cli-  tracteil  that  spirit  of  disiM)iiteiit  which  in- 
mates. It  has  ovcrnm  lar^*  tracts  in  the  fluenced  his  tutun^  conduct.  AAer  tli*- 
Northern,  antl  is  now  jrettiuj;  a  footing  in  {Nvice  of  Amiens,  he  n^tunied  to  Hiigland, 
the  .Middle  Statt^  It  is  never  tound,  and  impnned  hk<  cin'imistaiices  by  a 
however,  in  very  sandy,  gravelly  i>r  |K'aty  second  marriage.  But  he  had  now  be- 
miils,  but  ctMienilly  in  such  as  an'  loamy  come  a  gandiler  by  proft^ion ;  oud,  hav- 
and  dry.  It  is  m^arly  inqntijEsible  to  eradi-  ing  assiK*iat*Hl  himself  with  other  penNMu 
cate  it,  on  account  of  the  distiuice  to  of  desperate  character,  he  engaged  in 
which  the  nukUt  |M*nctnite:  an  instance  is  S4*hemes  whieh  drew  on  him  the  notice 
gi\en  of  the  descending  nH>ts  having  of  govenmieiit.  When  the  riots  iu  Spa 
Ihvu  dug  out  of  a  quanr)',  nineteen  feet  in  fields  took  place,  he  wna  arrpated,  with 
length  ;  and  it  has  Ih^imi  found  to  sIknu  Watson  and  others ;  an<l  the  pruceedingv 
(Hit  horizontal  rtuUs  or  stolons  in  every  di-  against  him  on  that  occasion  oidy  served 
rt*ction,  st>me  cifflit  tect  in  length,  in  a  to  irritate  his  f^a^ions,  and  {Hrompt  him 
single  s«*iison.  At  the  same  time,  its  nu-  to  such  outragi'ous  behavior  towanls 
mennis  tlownv  amhIs,  if  sutfennl  to  ri|H.Mi,  lonl  s^idmouth,  then  secrctarj  of  state,  b^ 
ar««  dis|H*rsiHl  l»y  the  wind  in  every  din»c-  iHvjisiontHl  his  suliseipieut  detention  in 
tiot).  I.:i\iiig  land  down  to  gnL<s,  keep-  ]>ris«Mi  ti*r  a  citnsidemble  time.  (In  \w 
iiikf  w  iu  that  state  se\en  or  eight  yrars,  litH-nuioii.hegavewav  tolhesugKe>tion*ot' 
and,  iliiiiin:  die  whole  time,  puUiii:;  up  nip*  and  des{>iiir.  and  U'came  the  princi- 
e\ei\  >[uH»i  as  "Soou  as  it  apjH'ar<,  is  the  |Kd  a::»'nt  in  the  mem'»nd»le  Tut*)  stnvr 
m»«l  elleetual  mi»de  hitherto  d«-\  ised  of'  eoospinu'v,  the  fib|eei  of  \\hich  was  tf 
ket^pim*  II  uiulei.  l\»itMerl\.  it  wa-*  pulled  niunier  <t»\inil  lut^ii.UT*  ot'  tht-  adiiiiii>- 
wlii'ii  bea;iiiiiiM:r  t»»  roiiie  nxio  tlo\\»'r,  aiul  tniri.'ii  at  a  rabiiiel  dliii.er.  and  exeijr  an 
gixeii  «"<  I'otsl  to  hi^rses  ami  c\»\\s.  The  insiirn'ciion  in  the  c"it\  of  LoruIi>n.  'Y\n^ 
rtNluM  \  u'ld  a  xerv  i»un'  \e:;eiable  alkali.  al»siinl  '••'lieme  was  K'lntvtil  bv  a  lu-m 
It  I'*  ie.»ilil\  dixiuijjuisJietl  b\  the  sumII  eur.^lovi.l  a-*  a  spy  b\  tiie  ministr\.  aril 
M -e  »»i' ilu*  ili»N\»M>i,  the  ii;^'ui»*   in^ict'iiTs  wen*  anresteti.  iu*; 

"rui'.ri  t ,  Kmi.mi-^  i^w  or  Kmi^hv-j  ok  a-*  liiey  Wfr»*  aUuit  t«»  pnK'»'»'il  \o  tlie  e\i-- 

Si.   Vm»k»  «  ;  ,4i*«*oi\lui:;  to  siuiic  wn;-  rs  '"'''.  'H  «'t*  thi  ir  piiqux-s**.     I^mhj:  tri»d  :uiii 

lUNiuii.'.l     1»\      ViIi-uun    kmjj   of    ?*•••'!>,  oonil«:r:!ud    il-*    a    ir.iitur,   *riiisiK  wmii!. 

Ill     iM»*m»M\    oi'    an    apjHMnmei*    in    l";r  w'"i  :»:-*  t*i«a.i!-.it«»rs  si'trVretl  the  st»i»te!iri 

he;»\»'MN  ol.i  bn;;!it  rtxtsx,  ix^^MiiMiiis;  iImI  of  li>«-  law,  M.i\   I,  lr*A^ 

wh\'ie«>ii    .'"Si.     Xiiilii'w    «».".reod    inartvr-  'rn«»Mv>   Vs^iiNi-j.      S^t- .i^'!<in«i,t. 

doni,  *»vM  b\     Vrli.iiu>,  tho   iii;;!j;  Kr^n*  '1'H'«m*\ns.        Sv    Ch'vtuzns    of'  Si. 

be   ^!4UU'd  a  \u':i>i\  *»\er     Vlliel-iMti,  k  n::  7'V"''-«. 

of   Ku>:luid.        rill-*  o:\ir:.  at^er    Isax'r.u'  Tsiimi  i-;  v  KrMPi<  ;  that  is  T^omnjr  o'* 

uiit*  h  di*'i»i»»^l.  was  r\'\i\rd  i»\  Ja::u*«<;  U  \"f-:v:.  .t    ^v-'.-r".  a    small    town    tn 

W'  rn»;fo«il.  m  bisr,  and  .ic*'ii  '">  •:  J«"i*i»  !i  «'  .ir-'Iil'.^'i  •:■-■.'   t-t'  i'"io::iu»,  when*  lie 

.\oiii\  ill  l.'iVl     The  ':\»»(tv»  I'*  ".N*  ■ :    -t  wa- '^ni   :\\    l^i^S  ''r"*:;*?:!,  acci^nlinir  to 

twM'it'u  ',!■<  <*!.'"  ^-vi:*'    ;\.-i*vii"'s,    Ka!ni»en     in    Ovenwsel 

Tnt' I  »*•**"»*  »'i   Vtihiif.  !tiet!u»nd»'e  vr  wa^   :,  ^   '■■  r.;;|'Ai*»'.       lli>    family    li-ime 

bM»v**Mueiu   ui  ihc  iH'lmca'   *'\MnMioti.«iT>  was  Ua:"»  rxf  :i  o--   H.wvmrrit^m     Malit»o- 

^tiK'U  dwimUsl   rnjcUnd  Aihi  tu-  n-^:o-  I  :s  »'r  Ha  ■•••irr.     \\  ^  fiiin'r.ts.  who  werv 

l^t\enuneni  m    rniiicc,  i^vr,  dcs::riit.\l  h;ai.  frT.'cn  an  early  m»»'. 
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e  church ;  and  he  received  instnic-  of  his  euloffiee  are  those  on  Descartes, 

nd  assistance  from  Florentius,  prior  Sully,  marshal  SsGie,  and  the  dauphin, 

nonastery  of  regular  canons,  at  De-  His  Eased  sur  Us  Moges  (2  vols.,  1773) 

r,  in  OveryflBel.     With  such  an  ex-  acquired  him  much  reputation,  on  ac- 

i  and  such  lessons,  the  youth  was  count  of  its  brilliant  imageiy,  strong  and 

devote  himself  to  the  rigorous  ol>-  ju8t  thought,  and  interesting  views  of  an- 

ice  of  monastic  practices ;  and,  at  cient  and  modem  orators.    His  Essai  sur 

fge  of  twenty,  he  retired,  with  a  Us  Femmes  is  less  esteemed.    Among  his 

r  inclination  for  the  monastic  life,  to  poems,  tlic  best  are  his  Epitn  au  PeupU, 

ugustine  convent  on  mount  St.  Ag-  Ode  sur  It  Ttmps^  and  Pofmt  de  Junum- 

lear  ZwoU,  where,  after  five  ycara  viUe, 

obation,  he  took  the  vows.    Here,        Thomas,  CuRiSTiAifs   of  St.      (See 

fished  for  the  apostolical  simiilicity  Christians  of  St,  Thomas,) 
I  character,  and  Christian  purity  of        Thomas,  St.,  also  called  Didymus^  (the 

e,  he  died  in  1471,  superior  of  the  former  being  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  the 

nL      His  works,    some  of  which  Greek  word,  signifying  twin),  one  of  the 

oot  yet  been  printed,  were  first  pub-  twelve  disciples,  was  ^m  in  Galilee,  of  a 

in  1494  (fbikA    The  best  edition  family  of  fishermen.    He  followed  Jesus 

i  of  the  Jesuit  Sommel  (IHOO,  4to.),  with  the  most  devoted  attachment,  dur- 

t  18  not,  however,  comi)lete.    His  ing  the  three  last  years  of  his  ministir ; 

d  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  con-  and  the  scene  with  his  master,  after  the 

r  sermons,  discourses,  exhortations,  resurrection,  is  well  known.    He  is  said 

lierascetic  treatises,  hymns,  prayers,  to  have  preached  the  gospel  among  the 

Mne  lives.    His  Soliloauia  JIninugj  Parthians ;  but  the  particulare  of  his  life 

whduB  Rosaruniy  and  nis  sermons,  are  unknown.    Tradition  relates  that  he 

ahraya   held    an    honorable  rank  suffered  martyrdom  at  Calamine,  which 

I  the  nnrsrical  writers.      His  De  Tillemont  conjectures  to  be  Calamone,  in 

lone  ChnsH  lAhri  JV,  the  most  cele-  Arabia.    There  are  some  writings  attrib- 

.  of  his  worics,  has  been  translated  utcd  to  him,  but  they  are  spurious. 
il  modem  languages,  and  has  been        Thomas,  St.  ;   the  principal    of  the 

Mied  niora  tluin  a  thousand  times.  Vir^n  isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 

ecratai  so  deeply  into  the  genuine  to  Denmark ;   Ion.  64^  55^  W. ;   lat.  1^ 

Bf  Christiani^,  that  it  has  been  re-  QQf  N.    It  is  eleven  miles  long,  and  two 

I  with  equal  mvor  by  the  most  op-  broad  ;  population  in  1815,  5050 ;  whites, 

KCtfl.  550 ;  fi^e  blacks,  1500 ;  slaves,  3000.    It 

>HA8,  Antoine  Leonard,  an  inge-  abounds  with    potatoes,  millet,  manioc, 

Frrach  writer,  bom  at  Clermont,  fruits,  sugar  and  tobacco.    It  has  a  safe 

reifne,  in  1733,  was  placed,  in  his  and  commodious  harbor.   The  town  con- 

fear,  at  the  college  of  Duulessis  in  sists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  at  the  end 

whore  he  soon  distinguisned  him-  of  which  is  the  Danish  factory.    Most  of 

id,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  obtained  a  the  houses  are  of  brick,  being  built  and 

Although  demgned  for  the  law,  tiled  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  yet  but  of  one 
illiiations  led  him  to  the  cultivation  stor}-.    The  trade  of  tliis  small  island, 
ita  litenture,  and  he  became  pro-  particularly  in  time  of  peace,  is  very  con- 
st the  college  of  Beauvais.      In  siderable. 

he  was  employed  as  secretary  to        Thomas,  St.;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 

ike  cf'  Praslm,  minister  of  foreign  near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  situated  on  the 

,  aAerwards  held  the  same  i>of:t  in  equinoctial  line,  about  forty  miles  long, 

▼ice  of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  and  and  tliirty  broiul ;   Ion.  6°  55^  E.    The 

It    Chateau    d'Oullins,    in     1785.  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unwholesome 

m  was  a  man  of  generous  and  ele-  to  Europeans.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and 

feelings,  and  an  excellent  writeT.  produces  the  fruits  of  the  climate  in  great 

leat  known  of  his  works  are  his  abundance.    The  island  is  well  watered, 

i    or    Euloffies    of  Disdnguished  In  the  centre  is  a  high  mountain,  covered 

evcral  of  which  obtained  the  prize  with  wood  and  fruit  trees,  and  wrapped 

academy.      They  are  in  general  in  almost  i)erpetual  ctouds,  from  which 

lerized  by  vigorous  eloquence,  bold-  descend    a    number  of  rivulets,  which 

r  thought,  and  a  warm  zeal  fhr  the  water  the  sugar-cane  plantations  in  the 

Hi  of  himumity,  virtue  and  knowl-  \7dleys  at  the  bottom.    The  ecclesiastical 

but  they  are  not  always  free  from  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 

Vidon  cf  style  and  expression,  and  a  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon. 

Mt  an  effort  after  effect.     The  best  Chief  town,  Povoacon,  with  700  houses. 
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Thobiasius,  or  Thomasen,  Christian,  a  however,  was  fiimiBhed  by  one  of  hit 
distinguished  German  philosopher  and  brothers  with  money  enough  to  enter  the 
critic,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1<>55,  studied  school  of  doctor  Allison,  at  Thunder  hill, 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  returning  in  Mar>'land.  lu  tliusc  times,  books  were 
to  Leipsic  in  1679,  delivered  philosophi-  very  rare,  so  that  a  single  lexicon  8er\'ed 
cal  and  law  lectures  tliere.  But  his  inno-  the  whole  school.  It  is  related,  that  one 
vations  on  estahlitjihed  usages  (lO  the  gen-  of  the  l)oys  having  brought  from  Phila- 
eral  astonish mtrnt,  he  wrote  the  program  delphia  a  volume  of  the  Spectator,  it  was 
of  his  lectures  in  1688  in  the  vernacular  read  by  Thom|]son  with  such  delight, 
tongue),  and  his  freedom  of  thinking,  that,  U|)on  his  school-fellow's  telling  him 
rai^  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  that  a  whole  set  of  the  work  was  to  lie 
finally  obliged  to  leave  the  country'.  In  sold  at  a  lK>okstore  in  that  plac(%  he  set 
16[K),  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  took  an  off  the  next  day,  without  askin^^  lea\e. 
active  part  in  estahlishiug  die  university,  walked  to  Philadelphia,  and,  having  pf»H- 
in  which  he  became  professor  of  law,  scssimI  himself  of  the  treasure,  return-  d 
and,  afterwards,  head  of  the  university,  to  school  without  further  delay.  At  this 
and  remained  there  till  his  death,  in  1728.  seminar^',  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
Thomasius  was  the  tirst  to  use  the  Ger-  the  Greek  and  l^tin  languagea,  mat  he- 
man  language  in  university  lectures ;  and  matics,  and  otlier  branches  of  study, 
he  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  the  which  ennble<l  hun,  whilst  a  ver\'  yotJii? 
abolition  of  torture,  of  trials  tor  witch-  man,  to  keep  the  Friends'  academy  in 
craft,  and  of  restraints  upon  freedom  of  Philadelphia.  He  afterwanls  married, 
thought  He  contributed  to  introduce  a  and  went  into  buMuess  in  that  city.  His 
more  rational  and  philosophic^il  criticism  ;  principles  were  early  of  a  most  repidili- 
auod  his  services,  in  shaking  the  doctrines  can  cast ;  and  it  is  even  aseerted,  that  he 
of  the  Aristotelian  scholastics,  were  of  began  the  opposition  to  tlie  stanip  act  in 
the  highest  importance.  Among  his  Pennsylvania.  lmme<liately  after  the 
works,  the  principal  are.  Free  Thoughts,  first  congress  had  assembled  in  Philadel- 
or  Monthly  Dialogues ;  History  of  Wis-  phia,  he  was  chosen  their  secretair.  The 
dom  and  Folly ;  and  Rational  and  Chris-  duties  of  this  ofBce  he  continued  to  <li»- 
tian  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects  of  charge  with  gn*at  n*piitation  to  hiin5«'!f 
Fhiloeophy  and  Jurisprudence,  which  in-  and  advantage  to  the  cause,  until  theclo^ 
▼olvcd  him  in  numerous  controversies  of  the  war.  His  well-known  integrity 
with  men  of  narrow  and  bigoted  minds,  procured  implicit  credit  for  every  tnin/; 
Luden  has  written  a  life  of  Thomasius  published  with  his  imuv\  Af\er  the  ailop- 
( Berlin,  1805).  tion  of  the  new  constitution,  he  assisted 

Thomasto.n  ;  a  |K)St-town  of  Lincoln  at  the  (trgani/ation  of  the  new  goveni- 

coimty,  Maine,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ment,  ond  was  the  |HTson  defMitetl  to  in- 

river  St.  George,  and  on  the  west  side  of  form   Washington  of  his  nomination  to 

Penobscot    Iwy,    seven    mil(»s   south   of  the    pn-sideiiry.       Washington     wisJi«il 

Warren,  thirty-seven  «'ast  of  WisciLss<ji;  much  to  niniii  him  in  its  s«^r\ice,  hut,  in 

)K)pulatio!i  in   18t'M),  4*2*21.      It  has  more  his  own  words,  *' the  suitable  htuir  f^ir  his 

llijui  douhle<l   in   population   witliin   the  n'tiremeiit  was  now  comm'."     Dnrinir  thai 

hist  ten  years.     The  principal  business  of  retire* •  rut,  lie  pul)lishe<l  a  trnnslaiHui  o( 

the  town  consists  of  the  hine  tnule.  Very  the    Bible,   and    a   synopsis  of  th»'   N-w 

largt^    quantities    are   burned    hen;,   and  Testament.     His  d*>ath  oecurred  in  \f^24. 

shipped  to  all  jwrts  of  the  countr}'.  His  dis|M)si:ioii  was  p'markably  cixhI  aiul 

Thomists.     (See  Aquinas^  and  Scho-  clie«»rlMl.     lie  posse-s  d  a  4rn*ai  shan*  « t' 

Icutirs.)  natural  sjijra<*iry.     lb'   was  a   /(>aloiis  r  - 

Thompsopi,    Benjamin.      (See    Rum-  publican   of  the  old  s<'Ihk>I,  and   s!ri«"t!y 

foril.)  monil  and  nlijrions.  Tb*  Indians,  into  nnr 

Thompson,   Charles,  swretarj'  of  the  of  wbosi?  trilMs  be  was  a«lopted,jnivf' bin> 

American    revolutionary   congress,    was  a  nam**  si;:nif\iMir  *Mb»' man  ofirutb.*' 
!)om  in  Ireland,  in  NovemlMT,  17*21>,  and         THf)Mso.N,  jam«  s,  a  distiujruishrd  Hrr- 

wiLS  about  eirven  years  of  ajje  wlu'ii  he  ish  |M»et,  wasl)orn  in  17()(>,at  Kdnani,  mar 

arrived  in  America.     He  left  bis  native  Kciso,  in  Scotland,  bfini:  one  of  thr  ninr 

country  with  his  father  and  tlirn»  eld«*r  cbiMnii   of  the   minister  of  that    plan-, 

brothers:    the  former  died  on   the   ptus-  He  wius  sent  to  ib<'  sibool   of  JtHlburL^b. 

sage,  and  the  youdis  wen?  turned  ushon;  wbrre   be  early  dis<M»ven'd  a  |)n>|NMisity 

by  the  captain,  at  New  Castle,  with  hut  to  |M)i'tr>,  which  dn-w   the  attention   oV 

very    slender    means    of   providing    for  the  nei^'hlH>rinir  gcnlrv.    He  was  renun  nl 

themselves  in  a  strange  land.     Charles,  to  the   university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in- 
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I,  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  to  aiid  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
divinity ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  the-  grosser  pleasures  of  sense.    His  Seasons 
ad  studies,  and  paid  an  exclusive  at-  abouiuis  in  sensibility  and  beauty  of  nat- 
n  to  literature.    After  acting  some  ural  description.      His  diction,  although 
isa  private  tutor  to  lord  Bimung,  he  occasionally  cumbrous  and  labored,    is 
id  the  university,  and  went  to  Lon-  olwnys  ener^tic  and   expressive.      His 
where  his  Winter  was  purchased  by  Castle  of  Indolence  is  the  most  spirited 
r  for  a  very  trifling  consideration,  and    l)eautiful  of  all  the  imitations  of 
tdblished  in  172(),  with  a  dedication  S;x user,  both  for  moral,  poetical  and  de- 
Spencer  Compton.   Its  merits,  how-  scr  i>tive  })owr-r.     His  tragedies  po&sess 
were  not  discoverc<l  until  it  acci-  little  dramatic  ihtttrcst.    (§cc  Johnson's 
Jly  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Whately,  Lives  of  the  Potts,) 
brought  it  into  general  notice.    It  led  Thomson,  doctor  Thomas,  nn  eminent 
;  author's  introduction  to  Pope.     In  British  ciicmist,  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh. 
he  published  his  Summer,  which  His  iirst  separate  published  work,  which 
ddressed  to  Bubb  Doddington,  his  came  out  in  1800,  was  a  translation,  in 
1  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  New-  three  volumes,  of  Fourcroy'a  Chemistry, 
lis  Britannia,  and,  in  1728,  his  Spring,  with  Notes.    This  was  succeeded   by  a 
in  1730,  his  Autumn.    He  had  previ-  System  of  Chemistrj'  (4  vols.,  Svo.,  1802), 
brought  on  the  stage  his  tragedy  of  which  hus  pass4*d  through  many  editions. 
onisba;  and  not  long  after,  he  was  and  is  liecoine  one  of  the  standard  works 
Led  as  the  travelling  associate  of  Mr.  on  chemical  science.    In  1810,  he  pub- 
X,  with  whom  he  visited  the  conti-  lished  the  Elements  of  Chernistrv  (8vo.); 
On  bis  return,  he  was  rewarded  in  1812,  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  post  of  secretary  of  briefs  by  the  of  Loudon  ^4to.);   in   18111,  Travels  in 
chancellor  Talbot,  which  was  nearly  .Sweden ;  and  in  18^)0,  Outlines  of  tlie 
Kure.    About  this  time,  he  published  Science  ofHeat  on.  1  Electricity.  Hiscom- 
oem  of  Liberty,  vnth  tlie  cool  rerep-  munications  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
)f  which  he  was  much  disappointed,  tions,  NicholsonV  Jguriml,  and  other  sci- 
after  the  deadi  of  lord  chancellor  entific    (jcriodicale:,    are    numerous    and 
ot   vacated  Thomson's    office,    and  highly  valuable.    A  still  greater  number 
Hardwick,  who    succeeded  to  the  of  his  papers  may  be  found  in  the  Annals 
ignve  it  to  another.    An  introduction  of   Phi1'>sophy,    a   monthlv  publication, 
mieric,  prince  of  Wales,  pn)diired  wliich  he  established  in  1^12.    He  con- 
a  pension  ftx)m  that  prince  of  £100  ducted  the  Annals  till  1818,  when,  on  his 
nnam.  In  1738, he  produced  a  second  being  ap|K>iutcd  Regius  professor  of  chem- 
dy,  entitled  Agamemnon,  which  was  istry  at  Glasgow  (which  compelled  him 
y  received,  and  a  third,  entitled  Ed-  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  laborious  course 
1  and  Eleanora.     In  1740,  he  com-  of  lectures),  he  confided  the  task  of  edi- 
1  the  masque  of  Alfred,  in  conjunc-  torship  to  his  friends,  doctor  Bostock  and 
¥ithMa]let;but  which  of  them  wTote  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.    In  1811),  ho  resumed 
onff,  since  become  national,  of  Rule  his  office  of  editor,  but  finally  relinuuish- 
nnia,  has  not  l)ecn  ascertained.     In  ed  it,  in  182(3,  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  a 
,  bis  most  successful  tragedy,  entitled  scientific    meinlier    of    the    society    of 
Ted  and  Sigismundn,  was  brought  Friends.     Doctor  Tliomson  is  a  member 
nd  warmly  applauded.    The  follow-  of  the  London    and    Edinhurgh    Royal 
year  produced  his  Castle  of  Indo-  Societies,  of  the  Liinuean,Wernerian,  and 
).    He  now  obtained  the  place  of  geological  societies,  and  of  the  im[)erial 
syor-general  of  the  Leeward  islands,  academy  of  Petersburg. 
lOon  after  (1748)  died  of  a  cold  C4iught  Tuomsonite  ;  a  mineral  which,  until 
be  Thames,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  lately,  was  regarded  as  a  variety  of  meso- 
18  age.     He  was  buried  at  Richinond,  tyjw,  fn)m  which,  however,  it  differs  es- 
&  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  st;ntially  in  n^spect  to  cleavage,  the  form 
tminster  abbey  m  1762,  with  the  prof-  of  its  ciystals,  and  its  chemical  composi- 
"  an  cdidon  of  his  works.    He  left  a  tion.     It  occurs,  generally,  in  masses  of  a 
sdy  entitled  Coriolanus,  which  was  radiating    structure,  in    the  cavities  of 
1    fbr  the    benefit    of    his    family,  which,  er>stals  are  occiwionally  observed, 
mson  was  hirge  and  ungainly  in  per-  whose  form  is  that  of  a  right  square 
and  somewhat  heavy  in  de|)ortment,  prism.    It  is  coloriess,  and  translucent  in 
pt  annong  intimate  friends,  by  whom  the  mass  ;  but  small  fragments  are  trans- 
as  much  beloved  for  the  kiiu'lncHs  of  parent.    It  possesses  considerahle  lustre, 
Heart    He  was  rennarkalily  indolent,  approaching  to    pearly,    is   brittle,  and 
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■entehw  fluor.    Itt  ciyitab  do  not  cleave  To  obtain  thorina  from  thia  minenl,  k 

parallel  to  the  tenninating  plane*  of  the  wax  reduced  to  powder,  and  digested  in 

pram.    Itconoiatiof  muriatic  acid.     The  muriatic  aolutiHi, 

g\]gw  36.80  ^^''  '''^  separation  of  the  silex,  waa  pn- 

MwmaL  .*!!!!.'.'.'!!!!!!  31.36  clpltated    by    caustic    ammonia,    wfaidi 

U^J^  1540  (brew  down  tlie  tboruia,  still  eoMaini- 

Masneaia.'  .  .  .  .  .  ........    030  '»'e«*  ^y  various  impurities.   Bjr  a  vwie^ 

Peroi^of  iron, 0.60  of  operations,  it  was  separated  from  itoe, 

Water 13.00  withtheexce|>tionofa8niallquantityofot- 

_  ,       I  'J,  '''■'■.'  '  11*  *  '  J        J  ide  of  maueaiicse,  wbich  it  was  impassible 

Before  the  blow-pme.  It  swells,  curis,  and  ,„  «,,  rfd  of.    When  mixed  with  chi^ 
becomes  snow-white    and  owique,  bu         "  Uer,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  po«*- 

does  not  melt.    When  exposed  to  a  red  (;^„  ,„^  ^^j,g  ,  p„^„,  „f  ^  .j^J^V^ 

heat.  It  becomes  onaque,  very  white,  aiid  ^  ^^^  ^         „^„  ;    chiorfde  of  thori- 

shining  like  enamel :  the  edees  are  round-  „^  -^  obcwnwi.    When  this  chloride  ■ 

ed,  but  It  dMS  not  altogether  lose  Its  dlwpe,  ^^^^  ^j^  potassium,  a  slight  deiODS- 

but  loses  13  per  cent    It  occm*  at  Kil-  ^^  ^^    |,^  ^^  ,  dark-giiy  matterii 

patnck,  near  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  also  ^buined.    When  washed  4ith  water,  a 

m  Nova  Scotia,m  trap.  .  ,.    f,  ,  little  hydrogen    gas    is   given    out,  the 

Thor,  or  Tia ;  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ger-  ^j,,„^j^  of  potasSum  di^lvea.  arid  tba 

mans;  the  god  of  thunder.    He  was  rep-  ^^^„-^^^,^  -^  'j^ft  -^  ,         j      ^^       „ 

resented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  j^„  ^„,„r  and  m^illic  lustre,    like 

a  crown  with  diverging  ra>;B,  drewed  in  a  ,,,„„f,„^   j,  „ppea„  ^  ^  „^um».    It 

long  garment,  holding  in  h»  right  bond  a  -^  „„,  oxidizecl  by  water,  even  when  as- 


Gennan   iiaii.e    «*»nrf«r-oa*.      Boniface    j,,,;^ -^     ^^  ^^  tlius  formed  — 

^''iJf"'1i*"'  ^c^r^  k'*' ^T"-  wl.;te,  uid  exhibits  no  trace*  of  fusion, 

iWaj,  (day  of  Thor)  has   its  name  „„t,viU.«uinding  the  very  high  temp«» 

^5*     ""■    la     m.     \  '"■*  during  tlie  combustion.    When  the- 

Thora.    (SsceJbni.)  rium  is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  • 

rTHoaio M.    Ill  tlio yew  1815,  B.-rzeluw  cflerAescence,  with  the  disen^ 

»d  that  he  had  discoveml  a  new  „,e„,«,n,vdrogen  gi^  takes  place  at^ 

among  the  mgredicnta  of  U.c  (.u>lo-  ,,,,,  ^^^^  ^-„,,  ^*  ^.^l^J,,,  ^^^J^^  ^,,^  „  ,^ 

hnite,  to  which  he  gave  the  namv  Ihomm ;  ,^^  ,^^^,^,      ^^.^^  ^^.^,  ^^^^  ^f       ^^ 

but  he   afterwanlH  asceruimea  (Iml  tins  ,vi.h  still  l««  enerpy  than  wilphuric  acid, 

si^taiire  was  liphoophaUof^tna     In  „              .    .         .^'  dissolves  it  rapidly. 

18W  he  received  from  proft^r  l.s. .ark  ^^.^      ,       ^„,,„,i„„    „f    hvdmgcnii 

ofChnstiania,  in  Norway,  a  black nil,  ,p      .        j^^                 ,         ty  UifcauSr 

Ike  obsidian,  mMllinving  a  siM-cihcpniv-  ,^  ,          ,p,           ,      p„„^^„,„,    ^^j,,, 

,ty  of4.fi:i.    To  tins  mmeral  Bcr/cln.s  ^^     .                    ca,il,l«  of  forming  »id. 

imve  the  nanic  oi   thorue.      It  was  u is-  .      .      •     *     rr      i .  •     -i.-        u 

^          :.  "T'*^            ,      .  ,        ,  .  .     ..  n\v"«»ii   IS  tlioriiia.     iu  obtain  thw  Bub- 

covere<l  in  sienite,  in  the  isle   <n  I^or-o  i.  .  *  "^     •    ^i       .  .       r     i     i    .            t 

«      •       •     V       .              1    •  stance  in  tlie  state  ol  a  )ivdrat#»,  we  liavr 

near  Brevier,  in   iNorway,    and    is   very  •    .       i  ■          .•        ,    i*  .    .1         1  .• 

*               J.I  '      .        1  1  ^1  ,1      ..  ,1      .  •  cmlv  to  adtl  eaiisiic  i)otash  to  tlie  (Mention 

Bcarce.     The  mineral  has  the  lollowin*'  ,.•,                  ,        111    i««.      r.u    •-« 

ill*.                                              r  ^J^  tluinna  in  an  ac.iu.     llvurate  ofthonna 

romposiuon :—                                    ^^  ^  j^,  ^r^.i,,ti„„us,  and  contracts  while  «lniiv. 

Thorina, ;w.!U  \vi|,.ii  moLst,  it  dissolves  readilv  in  ac'  U  : 

^»nie, ^  hut    it  is  much  less   sohihle   when   dr\. 

Peroxide  of  iron, :U0  xhe  siilts  which  it  forms  have  a  rtv|iu« 

Deiitoxide  of  inttiigaiM^se,   ....     ti..'fi|  xuiiV\     This  hydrate   is  insoluhle  iii  the 

Magnesia, OM  (..m.stic   alkalies ;  but  it   dissolveii   iu  ihf 

Peroxide  of  uranium, \M\  rarlMmates.      It   is  inc»n>  soluble  in  coU 

Protoxide  of  lead, O.J^O  tl,un  in  hot  carlK>iiate  of  ammonia.     Tbo- 

Oxide  of  tin, 0.01  rina  is  distinguished  from  the  other  cartlb* 

SWex^ Ifc^.ljH  ^^y  iIj^.  following;  pn)|H'rty  :  its  sulphate  b 

Water, ^'JO  pn'ci|>itat(Hl  from  its  s<dution  bv  raisinft  v 

Potash, 0.14  la  n  lM)ilin;r  !em|M«niiure,  ami  liisviaU'e^ 

Soda, 0. 10  apiiii^  thou|;h  slowly,  in  cold  water.   The 

Aluraine, O.W)  ^i^  ^^f  thorina  are  not  of  suiiicieut  im- 

Undecom()Osed  initter. iJQ  jx^rtancc  to  require  description. 

99.54  TuoRLACius  (Tborlakven),  Skuto  and 
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fiither  Olid  son.     Skule  Thordaen^  wards  completed  in  6vo.    He  died  in  hifi 

ler,  was  bom  in  Trdand,  in  1741,  fi)rtv-sevenlh  year. 

latCo|)cnlMi^en,in  1815,wlierchc  HfuoRouGH  Bass.    Thorough   bass  ifl 

tor  of  tiie  liitin  sxrhuol.    Hi^sidt's  the  art  by  wliich  liannony  is  superadded 

tci|NUion  in  the  Heiwukringla,  his  to  any  pro)K)He<l  Ihiss,  and  inchidcs  the 

to  the  lirHt  part  of  tlie  Sa^niundic  fundamental  rules  of  composition.    This 

nd  some  short  Essays  n]>on  Thor,  I>ranch  of  the  musical  si^ience  is  twofold, 

Die  stones,  &c.,  he  was  the  author  theoretical  and    pracdcal.      Theoretical 

iialile  work  entitled  Jintiquitatwn  thorough  bass  comprehends  the  knowl- 

iM    Oh»erv€Uiones    (Co|>enhagen,  edge  of  the  connexion  and  disposition  of 

19),  and  of  commentaries  ui)on  the  all  the  several  chords,  harmonious  and 

r-QutdSo,   the  Grotta-Satngr^   the  dissonant,  and  includes  all  the  establish- 

engt  &€.    The  son,  liorn  at  Col-  ed  laws  by  which  (hey  are  formed  and 

n  1775,  professor  of  theology  at  rcgtdated.      Practical   thorough    bass   is 

agen,  has  also  throi^n  nmch  light  conversant  with  the  manner  of  taking  the 

liem  antiquities  and  literature,  by  several  chords  on  an  instrument,  as  prc- 

works :  he  likewitH?  funiished  the  scrilK'd  by  the  figures  filaced  over  or  un- 

for  completing  the  publication  of  der  the  bass  part  of  a  com|)osition,  and 

mskringla^  and  of  the  Sti'mundic  sup{K)w^  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 

irlikii  had  been  delayed  for  thirty  powers  of  those  figures,  a  facility  in  tidcing 

the  chords  they  indicate,  and  judffmeut  in 

IX ;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  gov-  the  various  applications  anci  enecis  of 

t  of  Marienwonler,   province  of  those  chords  in  accompaniment. 

Miasia,  on  the  Vii<tni:i,  nliout  90  Tuoroughwort.    (Sec  BoneseL) 

omits  month;  100  miicsji  north-  Thorvvaldscn,    Aliiert,    since     1826, 

Warsaw  ;  Ion.  23P  48'  E. ;  lat.  r).T  president  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  at 

Nipulation,  !X)GO.     It  ronsi^!^  of  Kome,  the   most  distinguishe<l  of  living 

aud  new  tnwns  si'parated  from  sculptors,  who  has  slied  a  new  lustre  ni)on 

ler  by  a  wall  ami  ditcii ;  botli  sur-  the  fine  nri?-,  iind  whf>se  works  would  bo 

1  by  u  mound  and  nnmi.    Thorn  considered  as  masterpieces   in  any  age, 

tnerly  considered  a  plncf  of  prat  was  Ixtni  about  1772,  at  Co{)enhagen,  but 

L     It  contains  one  Luthenin  and  has  lived  for  about  thirty-three  years  i)ast 

Btfadlic  churches,  two  con  vents,  a  in  Rome.     His  lather,  a  native  of  Ic^- 

:  gymnasium,  and  a  military  arad-  land,  was  a  poor  stone-cutter  and  caner. 

na  some   manufactures;  but   its  He  observed  the  talents  of  his  son,  and 

ice  is  less  than  formerly,  the  Vis-  place<l  him  at  the  school  of  design  in  the 

'big  become  more  shallow,  so  that  academy  of  tine   arts    at  Copenhagen, 

of  Durden  can  no  longer  come  up  where  lie  gained  the  first  pri/e  of  the 

)wn.    (See  Vistula,)    It  was  for-  acad(?my,  wiUi  which    is    connected    a 

liatingiiished    among  th(!   llanse  small   pension,  to  enable  the  successful 

Copernicus  (q.  v.)  was  bom  here  com|>etitor  to  study  for  four  years    in 

Rome.     Thorwaldsen,  being  without  any 

uf  Apple.    (See  Stramonium,)     ^  pecuniary   means  of  his  own,  went  to 

LiVTOir,  Bonuell,  a  miscellaiieous  Rome  in   a  Danish   frigate,  by  way  of 

>f  genuine  humor,  the  son  of  an  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta  and  Naples.    He 

aiy,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1724,  studied  zealously;  but,  as  the  expenses  of 

lied  at  Oxford.  In  1750,  he  studied  a  sculptor  in  Rome  are  considerable,  he 

but  Boon  after  united  with  the  elder  could   not,  in  the  beginning,  show  his 

in  the  establishment  of  the  anuis-  talent  in  great  works.    Ailerthe  cessation 

iodical  [laper  entitled  the   Con-  of  his  |)ension,  he  was  in  very  straitened 

r.    Anuming  literature  as  a  pro-  circumstances.      Rut  Zoega  (q.  v.]  be- 

he  was  also  a  profuse  contributor  came  his  friend  and  adviser ;  and,  con- 

azinfi8|  news])apers,  and    all  the  sciousof  his  powers,  he  took  courage,  and 

'als  of  the  day,  chiefly  in  the  light  made  the  ukmIcI  of  a  Jason,  at  the  mo- 

morous  way.    He  projected  a  hi-  ment  when  he   lias   just  succeeded  in 

exhibition  of  siimimintings,  which  gaining  the  golden  fleece.    The  hero  is 

1  temporary  objects,  events  and  reprcsentetl  in  an  attitude  of  calm  gran- 

,  and  amuacd  for  a  season,  and  deur,  resting  on  his  right  foot,  his  head 

.  burleaque  Ode  for  St.  Ceeilia^s  inclined     towards   the    lefl    side  ;    the 

[o  1766,10  conjunction  with  War-  fleece  hangs   negligently    over  his    left 

Colman,  he  published  two   vol-  arm,  whilst  tlie  S|icar  rests  in  his  uplifted 

f  a  translalion  of  Plautus,  afler-  right :  the  figure  is  naked,  exceptuig  the 
xfi.               21 
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parts  covered  by  the  helmet,  shoulder-  diictions  of  Thorwaldsen  are  the  three 

C  It  aiid  Haiidals.    This  model  met  witli  Gruces,  models  of  calm,  poetic  beauty, 

iHiivereal  a|>plause,  and  was  one  of  the  with  nothing  of  tlie  modem  and  piquant, 

objects  shown  to  every  stranger.    Hope,  from   which   even  Cauova's  Graces  are 

of  Ainstenlain,   comuiissloued  the  artist  not  quite  free ;  his  lovely  alleguriral  ti*- 

to  exec.;te  the  colossal  figure  in  marble,  urcs,  Day  and  Night,  and  the  fric-zt;  in 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  rcputa-  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  papal  palace  on 

tiou  ;  and  he  now   proceeded  to    other  Monte  Cavallo,  in  basso-relievo.     It  hsi 

works  of  the  highest  meriL    His  basso-  been  copied  in  terra  coUa  (q.  v.) ;   abo 

relievo,    Achilles,    sitting    with    averted  his  truly   poetical   figure    Hope.      Aftrr 

face  and  suppressed  ire,  while  the  heralds  thes-s  he  made  two  not  less  beautiful  Coiy- 

of  Ag.unemnon  are  carrying  away  the  otides,  of  tlie  size  of  lite,  and  baasi-relicTi 

r.;luciant   Kriseis,  delivered  to  them  by  for  the  toinh  of  the  young  Bethmann  of 

Patroclus,  umy  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  who  died  io  Fkv- 

finest  lMii»i-relievi  of  the  ajicients.    His  ence.    Among  his  other  bassi-relievi  are 

colotiBal  Maro,  in  a  standing  |k)sture,  rest-  a  Bacchus  letung  Cupid  drink  out  of  bis 

ing  on   his  reversed  lance,  and  seizing  cup ;  Minorva  placing  a  butterfly  on  the 

wiih  his  right  hand  tlie  olive-brnnch,  ex-  head  of  the  human  ngure  made  by  Pn^ 

eels  even  the  Jason,  and  is  considered  the  metheus ;  Cupid  holding  up  to  Ventw  hm 

finest  modern  work  in  this  styh;.     This  little  hand,  stung  by  a  bee ;  Hygeia  giving 

Mars,  and  the  Adonis,  commended   by  drink  to  the  seriient  of  iGsculapius  froin 

Canova  as  a  masterpiece,  were  finished  in  her  cup  ;  Cupid  endeavoring  to  restore 

1808.   His  statues,  previously  mode  some-  consciousness  witli  the  touch  of  bis  arrow 

what  under  the  natural  size,  such  as  Ve-  to  the  fainting  Psyche;  the  Muses  dancing, 

nus,  A|>ollo,    Bacchus,  Cupid,    Psyche,  to  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre,  around  the 

Hdbd,  Ganymede,  Mercury  killing  Argus,  Graces.     Young  male  beauty  was  never 

&C.,  are  well  known,  as  he  has  ofleii  re-  conccivefl  or   executed    more    perfectly 

peated  them  in  marble.    They  have  few  tlian  in  his  Shepherd.    The  king  of  Dcs- 

equals,  and,  as  well  as  his  other  work^s  mark  conferred  on  Thorwaldsen  the  order 

have  been    engraved,  by  Riepenhausen  of  the  Dauebrog,  and  king  Joachim  of  Na- 

and   Mori,  in   outlines,  of  which   thirty  pies  (Murat)  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

appeared  at  Rome  in  1811.     His  four  re-  Among  his  recent  works  is  Alexander^ 

lievi  for  the  sides  of  a  baptismal  fount,  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon,  in  baaR>- 

are  distinguished  for  invention  and  group-  relievo,  oniercd  by  Na|)oleon,  and  exe- 

iiig.    Tiiey  are  a  baptisiii   of   Christ,  a  cuted  in   a  very  short  time.     It   may  he 

Madonna  with  tiit*  infant  Je^ns  and  the  oalKnl   an  epic  {K>em   in  marble.     This, 

child  John,  a   Christ    hles»iug  the   little  witli  foin*    other    fine   luissi-relievi,   was 

chihlren,  and  a  group  of  anj^els.     Th<*s<»,  lH>nght  for  the  costle  of  Christiaiisburg. 

and   his   four  ni  'daliidns   for  the  public  1I(»  has  also  niade  a  Mercurj'  in  the  am 

hall  in  Cop  ;nliag(Mi,are  models  of  a  coin-  of  killing'  Ar^is  aslcH'p.     The  rcstoraiion 

jdjte  cycit;  in  scidpiure.     For  the  front  of  the   A^jyiiiftic   Htatiies   (see  ,tlfrinelan 

of  the  new  ratlnvlral   in  Copenlia«ren  he  Sttflc\  excavated   in  1811,  in  .'E|rina,  and 

has   made   a  St.  John    preaching   in  tin?  l)oiipht  liy  t!i»'  kiiijr  of  Bavuria,  has  Iwn 

des^'ft,  in  hasso-rolievo ;  for  the  nirhcs  of  confined  to  him.     He  has  ceased  to  niakr 

till?  vcstilMiU's,  thf»  priMit  propln^ts ;  for  the  portrait   busts,   though  very   high   |>rire« 

frieze,  (Christ  carrying  the  cross;  for  the  liavo   been   ollcred   for  them.       He    has 

interior  of  tlie  church,  the  twelve  apos-  lat*  ly   made    two  candelabras,  fn>m  the 

ties ;  for  tlu;  high  aluir,  the   Savior  him-  description   which    Pausanias    gives    of 

self.     Part  of  tht-s?  an;  already  executed  those  in  the  leriipio  of  Jupiter,  in  Atheitf. 

in  incrljle.     The  gr  *ater  fuirt  are  still  in  For  tin?  city  of  Warsaw    he   tiuide   the 

in'Hlel.     Thorwahlsen  in  thes;*  works  has  model  of  the   colossal   l)ronz*»  statue  of 

strikingly  a«complished  the  ditficult  task  ('oj)emictis,  which  was  first  exhibiltHl  to 

of    representing    Christian     subj  cts    in  the  public    May    11,    18:U— one    of  the 

sciil|Mure — a  task  much  more  diilicu It  than  noblest    statues     in    existence — and    an 

that  which  Michael  Angelo  imderiook  in  equestrian  fi;rure  of  Poniatowski  at  the 

his  Mns.  s,  iH^cause  the  |)ower  and  vipor,  moment   of  his  leaping   into  the  Elster, 

pndominani  in  the  charatter  of  the  H-v  after  the  batth;  of  fy>i|)sic.     He  also  nuulf 

bn'W  pniphet,  art*  much  better  adapted  to  the  monument  of  Pius  VII,  in  St.  Petcr'a, 

the   plastic  art  than  the  deep  feeling  of  which  is  disiinguislie<l  by  simplicity,  and 

Chr'.s*,  filled  with  !h»j  idra  of  nivt^alin^  a  th  *  bust  of  cardinal  Consab  i.  (q.  v.j    Hi* 

future  world,  which  w  more  projwr  for  works  are  often  enjrraved  in  Rome,  atul 

painting.    Among  the  most  beautiful  pro-  cut  in  geina    A  medal  with  hia  head' 
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incommonly    fine    one — has    I>cfn  ployed  in  nice  and  difficult    mattery  in 

c  in  Rome.      In   1810,  he    visited  whirh  lie  rendered  himself  ci|ually  con- 

larky  and  returned  through   Dres-  ppicuous  by  integrity  and  ability.    These 

Warsaw  and   Vienna  to   Kotnc,  in  various  oceupatioiis  did  not  prevent  him 

Many  monarchs  have  confided  to  from  nii  aswiduous  cultivation  of   itera- 

sie  the  selection  of  designs  for  mon-  tni*e ;  and  being  fond  of  com|KH«ition  in 

CB.      While  the  works  of  Cauova  Latin  verse,  in  1584  he  gave  the  world  a 

I  are  distinffuiahcd  fur  loveliness  niid  descriptive  poem  on  the  subject  of  bnwk- 

,  those  or  Thorwaldsen   exlnbit  n  ing,  entitled /;>« /2f  ar.cipiirarin  (On  F'al- 

coiYception  of  tnie   beauty,  a  sim-  conr>').     Ifo  atlerwards   published  other 

rand  truth,  which  seem  cuuglit  from  jiieees  of  l^tin  ]oetry;  but  his  gn-ati'st 

ealsoD  which  the  woi-ks  of  iintme  literar>'  labor  wns  the  comprstion,  in  the 

nrned,  and  which  iH?long  only  to  same  fangtingi%  of  a  voluminous  llisinry 

s  of  the  highest  onler.    A  srwiptor  of  his  own  Times  (Hisioria  sui  Tcmporvt), 

Phorwaldsen  can  dispr^nse  wiili  ibo  of  which  the  first  fiart  was  made  public 

'  nttmctioua  to  which  inferior  tah  nt  in  1(>01.    To  the  great  discredit  of  llenry 

B  to  win  the  lavor  of  the  inuhiinde;  IV,  this  work  was  condemned,  in  buI>- 

6  power  of  sach  striking  g-  nius  is  miiision  to  the  influence  of  the  Cittlio  ic 

Tven    by    the    most    inex])eriene.ed  leaders,  who  were  nettled  at  the  frredom 

BL  with  wliich  the  historian  did  justice  to 

OT»L    (Sec  Egj/ptian  Muthohirj/,  in  the  Huguenots,  and  censured  the  |)oprs, 

iticle   lEarogufphics ;   also   Idcrmes  the  clergy,  and  the  house  of  (iruise.    The 

iegiahu,]  history,  when  finished,  consisted  of  one 

ou,  James  Augustus  dc  (in  Latin,  himiU-cd  and  thirty-eight  books,  compris- 

mu),  an  eminent  magistrate  and  his-  ing  the  events  from  1545  to  1607 ;  and  as 

yborn  at  Paris  in  155!),  was  the  third  few  writers  have  imdcrtaken  a  woik  of 

fAprerident  of  the   parliament  of  this  extent  with  better  mialifications  for 

At  ten  years  of  age,  ne  was  placed  the  task,  it  was  uccomplislicd  in  a  manner 

college  of  Burgundy,  and  designed  which  lias  securest   the  appnilwtion  of 

B  churchy  but  was  afterwards  sent  ])osterity.      Accurately  acquainted    with 

leans,  for  the  study  of  tiie  civil  law,  the  politics,  revolutions  and  geography 

I  he  finther  cultivated  under  Cnja-  of  modem  Europe,  the  narranvc  of  De 

It  Vmheoce.     In  1573,  he  travelled  Thou  is  at  once  copious  and  exact,  i%hile 

taly;  and,  in  1576,  his  high  character  his  native  candor  and  love  of  truth  have 

rudence  and    ability    induced   the  ensured  all  the   neccwary  freeilom  and 

to  employ  him  lo  negotiate  with  im^wrtiality.    To  this  work  he  subjoined 

lal  Montmorency  for  the  pur|Ki«e  of  Commentarit^  or  Memoirs  of  his  own 

nhig  a  civil  war.    On  the  death  of  Life,  composed    in   the  same  S|}irit     In 

dcr  brother,  in  157?);  he  dedicated  1(501,  he  lost  bis  first  wifi*,  by  whom  he 

If  to  the  law,  in  1584  was  made  a  had  no  cbildrf^n,  and  niarri(Hl  a  secend, 

r  of  rsquestB,  and,  in  15ri7,  having  who  brought  him  three  sons  and  three 

ed  all  his    previous    ecclesiastical  daughter?.      The   loss    of  tliis  lady    in 

ements,  be  married.    On  the  n?volt  1616,  together  with  the  calamities  which 

is,  produced  by  the  violences  of  the  Ixjfell  the  country  after  the  assassination 

!,  be  adhered  to  Henry   III,  and,  of  Henry  IV,  is  thought  to  have  hastnied 

the  MBBSsination  of  the  duke   of  his  own  death,  which  took  |>lace  hi  1617, 

,   was  principally  instnimentul   in  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.    The  most  com- 

aling  Henry  with  the  king  of  Na-  plete  edition  of  the  History  of  De  Thou 

On  the  death  of  Henry  HI,  he  is  that  published  in  l^mdon,  in  173i^  by 

lad  firoiu  Venice  to  BUi>|Nirt  his  law-  Buckley,  in  seven  volumes,  folio. — See 

iceessor.  Heniy  IV,  who  employed  Chash^s's  Dtacours  aiur  De  Thou  ( 1^241 

I  teveni  important  negotiations,  and  which  divided  the  |)rizo  of  the  French 

Mted  him  principal  librarian  to  the  academy.— His  eldest  son,  fVancis  Au- 

m  the  death  of  Amyot.    In  1504,  gustus,  Iwni  in  1607,  inherited  the  virtues 

cceaded    his  uncle  as  prisidnd-h-  and  intellig -nee  of  his  fiilher,  and  was 

r,  snd  was  afterwards  one  of  the  nuule    m;iater    of    requests    and    grand 

lie  oommMoners  at  the  celebrated  master  of  the  royal   librar}'.      Canriiiial 

igical  conference  at  Fontainebleau,  Ricbelien  l-.nviuff  discovercfl  that  be  keiit 

«o  Du  Perron  and  Du  Plessi-*  Mor-  up  a  correspondence  with  the  duchcm  de 

In  the  regency  of  Man-  de'  IVIrdici,  Chevreuse,  studiously  kept  him  out  of  all 

BS  appointed  one  of  the  directors-  confidential  em[)loyment,  which,  unhap- 

■1  of  finance,  and  otherwise  cm-  pilv  for  himself,  threw  him  into  the  [larty 
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of  Cinqniars.       When    that  imprudent  music  early  flouriBhed  in  Thrace ;  and,  '€, 

perM>n  tncrcfore  wan  detected  in  a  secret  as  some  writers  HuppoHC,  the  Greeks  bor- 

corretpondcnce    with    Spain,  De  Thou  rowed  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies 

was  ap|)reliend<Ml  on   the  charge  of  not  and  notions  from  the  Thrariann,  we  must 

revealuig  it,  and,  iiotwithHtanding  an  ahle  conclude  that  the  early  inlmhitoiits  of  the 

and  eloquent  di 'fence,  was  condemned,  country  were  not  altogether  so  rude  as 

and  seuttinced  to  lose  his  head.    Resolved  the  ancients  often  represent  them, 

upon  a  signal  sacrifice,  tlie  unrelenting  Thrale.    (See  PioxxL) 

minister  n'sisted    all    entreaties    in    his  Thrasimene,    or    Tiusimk!vus   (now 

favor,  and  his  execution  was  irrcvocahly  Perutria) ;  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perustum, 

determined  uuon.    Cinqmaro,  who  was  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 

tlio  cause  of  his  ruin,  humbled  himself  tween  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  tmder 

before  him  drowned   in   teai-s ;    hut  De  Flaminius,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 

Thou  raistnl  and  eml)rac<>d  him,  saving,  fcated  with  great  loss,  B.  C  217.    (Sef 

**  There  is  now  nothing  to  Ih;  thought  of  Hannibal.)  **Sueh  was  the  mutual  animos- 

biit  how  to  die  well.**     Ho  was  beheaded  ity  of  the  combatants,'*  says  Livy  (xxii,  12), 

at  Lyons  iu  1(U*2,  at  the  age  of  ihirty-five,  ^Ihat  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew 

universally  lamenttHl.  many  cities  of  Italy,  turned  the  courae  of 

Thousand  and   one   Nights.      (Sec  rapid  rivers,  and  tore  down  moautains, 

ArMan  JWtichis,)  was  not  heeded  by  them.**    (See  an  in- 

TiioifSANn  Lkus.    (See  Centiped.)  teresting  note  (.35)  on  tlie  site  of  the  bat- 

Thoyras.    (S4*e  Raptn  de  TVtoyras,)  tie,  in  CkUde  Haroldy  c.  iv.  sr.  G3.J 

Thracr.     At  a  remote  fieriod  of  histo-  Thrastbulus  ;  a  noble  Athenian,  wba 

ry,  Thrace,  among  the  Greeks,  signified  rendennl  great  sen* ice  to  his  country,  not 

all  the  northern  n'gion  beyond  Macedo*  only  as  a  general  in  the  Peloponoeaim 

nin,  whose  iKHindaries  were  not  distinctly  war,  during  which  he  repeatedly  defeated 

known,  and  which  v^as  usually  conceived  the  Spartans,  but  more  |Muticularly  by 

of  as  being  a  wild,  mountainous  land.    In  delivering  it  from  the  dominion  of  tfale 

a  narrower  sense,  Thrace  signified  the  thirty  tyrants,  who,  afler  the  close  of  the 

tract  of  country  Iving  north  of  Macedo-  v?ar,  had  been  imposed  upon  the  city  (R 

nia,  bounde<l  east  by  the  Black  sea,  south  C.  404)  by  the  victorious  Spartans,    mee 

by  the  iEgcan  and  the  Propontis,  and  ex-  AtHca,)    Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  or  his 

tMiding  northwards   to   Mcesia  and  the  fellow  citizens,  who,  like  him,  were  lor- 

HiDmus.    The  land  was  originally,  before  ers  of  liberty,  lefl  the  city,  but  did  not 

it  wos  cultivated,  in  |Mirt  wild,  and  inhub-  reiimiu  an  iiiartive  s|)octalor  of  the  mis- 

iied  by  a  fierce  and  \vurlikt»  poojWe,  among  fortunes  of  his  eountry.     l>etennined  to 

whom  were  the  (JcUp:  it  was,  therefore  peize  the  first  opportiniity  to  dehver  Ath- 

repnnji'iiird  as  the  n\sidencc»  of  lk)reas,  ens  from  the  yoki*,  he  occupied  a  stron|( 

and   eonsi<l»»re<l    sarred    to   Mars.      The  place  on  tin*  Inmlers  of  Attica,  and  a»- 

(Sreeks  early  settled  colonics  there,  and  scrnbled   a  small    IhxIv   of   forces,   \vith 

the   countr)'   wjis   not   destitute   of   rich  which  he  bade  defiance  to  the  attacks  ol' 

meodows  and  corn-lands  :  it  alx^unded  in  the  tynuils,  ami  cvimi  succee«lod   in  caj>- 

niines,  and  the  Thracian  horses  and  riders  turiii^  the  PiniMis.     Kncounu^^l  by  thw 

rivalled  those  of  Thessjily.     The  princi-  success,  iIm'  Athenians  tiually    n*s*%  at'er 

)>al  m<Muit»ins  of  Thniee   were  the  Hie-  eij[>ht  tnontiis  of  slaver},  and  ehas(Mltlieir 

mils   (liaikan),    Rluxliijie    and    Panpa'tis.  o|)pr»*ssoi"s   from  rhe   city.     ThrasylHiliK 

Among  tlw^  rivers,  the  largi»si  and  most  tlien  n'ston-d  tlit»  old  detnocratical  cousti- 

eek»hrHl«Hl  was  the  nehrus(now  M<irUza\  tution,und  wiih  it  !nuiquillit>.    After  liav- 

The  nMuarkable  places  wen*  Alkleni,  no-  inir  reduced  1^*>Imis,  and   r«c«»\er»Hl   By- 

torious  for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants,  zmitium  and  riialcis,  he  l(»>t  his  life  on 

which,  however,  pive  birth  to  Democri-  an  ex|H»dition   airainst  Rhodes,  durini;  an 

tus  and  Protaporas;  S*sli»s,on  the  Ileiles-  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aspen- 

IH)nt,  e«dehnited  in  tin?  story  t»f  Hero  and  dus.     He  \v;l<  distin;;uished  alxne  all  hfet 

«ean(hT;  anti  Byzantium,  on  the  |H»ninsu-  coiujtr)  !iH»n  by  his  anient  love  of  liberty, 

la  on  which  (Constantinople  now  stands,  his  pure   patriotism,  and  his  noble  dk^io- 

The  whole  countn"  is  now  included   ii»  terrste*  In  ess. 

the  Tui*kish  rjtiltU  or  province,  Ruinelia,  Three.     fS  v  Triad.) 

or  Romania,  (ci.  v.)  It  was  fomierly  gov-  Three  Kinos,  The,  or  The  Tbref. 

emed  by  several  princes  then  subject  to  Wis»".  Men  ok  the  K\st.  The  magisiiok- 

Macedonia,  and  finally  formed  a  Roman  en  of  in  the  Ni  \v  Ti*stament,  as  giiuKM  b\ 

province.   The  trailition  of  the  old  Thrs-  the  star  of  Jesus  to  Ii4*thlehem,and  offering 

ciian  bmrd.  Orpheus  (i\.  v.),  shows  that  him  gold,  frankincense  and  my rrh, are  caU- 
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•d  faj  the  Catholic  church  kings;  and  tlio  time,  upon  his  estate  on  the  lx>rder8  of 

ftKiral  of  Epiphany  (q.  v.)  is  called  the  Thrace,  and  had  the  superintendence  of 

Jkmai  ^  ike  ikree  holy  kings.    Hcde  even  the  gold  mines  in  the  istaud  of  TIuibok. 

nves  their  names — Gasirar,  Melcliior  and  Tho  flame  of  war  reached  these  lands, 


Bahbaaar.    Colosne  hoasts  of  posHpssing  and  the  Spanan   commander,  Brasidas, 

tbeir  bodies  in  the  cathedral  vt'  Sr.  IV-  bi>sir  ged  the  city  of  Amphiimlis,  which 

ler^  where  their  monument  is  showu  in  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Atheui- 

a  chapei  built  by  the  elector  Maxunilian,  ans.      When  the  Athenian   commander 

whence  they  are  called  the  three  kings  of  saw  that  he  could  not  hold  om  without 

Cohgntm    The  legend   relates  that  they  assistance,  he  demanded  aid  of  Tlmcydi- 

wera  baptized  after  their  n;tUm  to  their  des,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  arrive  till 

own  country;  that,  300  years  ader^vanls,  the  niglit  after  the  city  was  surrendered. 

their  bodiea  were  transferred  to  Constan-  The  Athenians  punished  him  by  hanish- 

tinople  by  the  empress  Helena,  thence  hy  nient.    Thus  the  active   mind  of  Tliu- 

Euatathius  to  Milan,  and  at  last  to  Cologne  cytiidcs  obtained    tire  leisure   necessary 

by  Refiatus.  for  his  historical  master|)iece,  which  he 

Tbbjsk  Ritxrs.     (Sec  Trois  Rivieres,)  wrote  at  Scapu^yla,  in  Thrace,  the  hirth- 

Thjuuiodt  (from  <^>«s.  grief,  and  i>^ri,  ]>lace  of  his  wife.     While  in  exile,  ho 

aong);  a  song  of  lamentation,  which,  un-  dnred  to  enter  into  connexion  with  the 

fike  the  namtive,  and  therefore  calmer  Spanans ;  not,  however,  to  the  injury  of 

etegy  (q.  ▼•),  may  be  the  Ivrical  expres-  his  country,  hut  for  the  advantage  of  his 


of  the  most  violent  grief  or  despair,  historical  work  ;  for  he  maintained  in 
without  any  soothing  mixture.  their  army  certain  persons,  who  gave  him 
Thbobh.  The  burds  of  this  genus  are  full  and  authentic  information  of  all  the 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  warblers,  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thus 
except  by  their  superior  size.  They  are,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  compare 
however,  more  fhigivorous,  living  on  her-  reports,  and,  by  a  carcfid  examination,  to 
liea,  insects  and  worms.  The  bill  is  strong,  determine  the  tnjth.  lie  was  afterwards 
eompresaed  at  the  sides,  and  the  upper  recalled  to  Athens,  but  returned  again  to 
manoble  is  slightly  notched  near  the  Thrace,  and  died  there,  in  his  seventieth 
point.  Their  colors,  in  general,  are  not  or  eightieth  year.  According  to  Pau- 
briUiant,  and  many  of  them  have  spots  sanias,  he  was  assassinated  in  Athens. 
on  the  breast  Several  are  distinguished  This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  a 
fcr  their  powers  of  song,  or  for  tlie  deli-  cenotaph  was  erected  to  him  in  Athens. 
eacy  of  their  flesh.  We  have  seven  spe-  The  work  which  has  made  his  name  im- 
ciea  in  the  U.  States — the  mocking-bird,  mortal  bears  the  title  Account  of  the  War 
eac-l^rd,  American  robin,  and  the  brown,  of  the  Pelopounesians  and  Athenians.  It 
Body  hermit,  and  tawny  thnishes.  consists  of  eight  books,  of  which  only 
TnoANVS.  (See  T^u,  De.)  seven  are  finished :  the  eighth  is  to  he 
THOCfoiDES,  the  greatest  of  all  the  considered  only  as  a  rough  draught, 
reek  historians,  was  bom  at  Athens,  which  wants  the  last  touches.  These 
B.  C.  4701  His  Other's  name  was  Olo-  eight  lK>oks,  however,  embrace  only  twen- 
raa ;  hia  mother*8  Hegesi[)yle.  By  the  ty-une  years  of  this  memorable  war :  the 
fisher^  side  he  was  connected  with  Mil-  last  six  are  wanting.  This  work  is  the 
tadea,  and  by  his  mother's  was  descend-  pmduf^ti'Ui  of  a  deep-searching,  clear- 
ed fiom  the  stock  of  the  kings  of  Thrace,  sighted  nmn,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
He  received  his  education  at  a  time  nature  of  history.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
when  Athens,  having  conquen>d  her  cue-  stands  far  higher  than  the  agreeable  nar- 
mia^and  acuuired  distinguished  iHiwer,  nitivcs  of  llermlotus.  While  Herodotus 
was  occupiea  with  zeal  on  the  hi;;hest  ^^ives  more  intcre^sting  accounts,  he  nei- 
eiaectfl  of  human  effort.  The  phiios'^-  ther  i)enctrate^  into  t)ie  character  of  the 
phcr  Anazagoras,  and  the  orator  Ami-  persons  of  the  action,  nor  seeks  out  the 
plion,  early  imparted  to  his  mind  that  causes  of  events  springing  from  the  re- 
nanly  lone  which  gives  so  high  a  value  to  lations  of  the  various  states.  Thuc^dides 
hk  hMtorieal  works.  He  was  excited  to  considers  history  in  a  higher  pomt  of 
devote  himself  to  historical  studies  by  the  view,  tnnt»<  the  particular  events  as  the 
applause  which  the  Greek  people  l>estow-  result  of  n* cessity  or  choice,  and  by  this 
ed  upon  Heiodotus,  when  he  read  his  de-  means  makes  history  a  teacher,  not  mere- 
lightfiil  namtivea  atOlympia.  When  the  Iv  of  what  has  been,  but  of  what  will  be. 
MopMiheMn  war  broke  out,  he  was  As  politics  attracted  him  |Nuticularly,  his 
commWoiied  10  raise  soldiera  for  the  ser"  history  has  a  limited  character,  but,  as 
vice  of  hia  oountry.    He  lived,  at  that  the  polidcal  history  of  estate,  is  a  model, 
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and,  as  he  himself  calb  it,  a  treasure  for  which  contain  an  abundance  of  ofaaenra- 

poaterity.     He  first  introduced  dialogues  tions  and  descriptions,  sometimes  charac- 

into  historical  narratives,  with  a  view  of  terized   by  deep  and    grsvje    reflection, 

exhibiting  the  principles  and  motives  of  sometimes  by  tlie  most  unbridled  humor. 

the  leading  agents.    He  niutlt*  hist<irical  French   ease  and   German    feeling   are 

writing  an  art,  for  he  not  only  skilfully  beautifully  united  in  this  work.     He  also 

united  the  difllerent  threads  of  the  action,  wrote  some  poems.    A  collection  of  his 

but  investigated  truth  with  a  ver>'  critical  works  appeared  in  182L 

spirit    Superior  to  selfishness  and  na-  Thunbebg,  Charles  Peter,  profeasor  of 

tional  prejudice,  lie  dispenf^es  praise  and  botanv  in  tlie  university  of  Upsal,  mero- 

blame,  reproves  \iees  and  praises  virtue,  her  ot  more  than  sixty  societies,  was  bora, 

witli  im|Nurtiality  ;    and,  as  he  snent  a  Nov.  11,  1743,  at  Jonkopinc,  the  canital 

great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  collection  of  Siualaud,  and  studied  at  UpsaL    Liu- 

of  materials  fiir  his  history,  his  accounts  nspus,  his  great  rounti^'man,  was  his  in- 

have  great  value  on  the  score  of  cri'di-  structer  in  natural  history,  and  said  of  him, 

bility.    As  to  lii^  style,  it  justly  deserves  ^  Never  has  any  liotanist  afibrded  me  more 

the  praise  which  has  been  liestowed  on  it  satisfaction  and  pleasure."  In  1772,  he  went 

by  all  intelligent  judges.  It  lias  the  great-  as  n  physician  in  the  ser\ice  of  the  Dtitrh 

est  dignity ;  every  word  has  a  meaning  ;  East  India  corn|iany  to  the  cape  of  Good 

and  it  possesses   all  the  equalities  upon  Hope,  where,  during  three  years,  he  made 

which  the  perfection  of  wnting  depends,  journeys  into  the  interior;    lo  1775^  be 

His  pictures  attract  as  well  by  the  variety  went  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  J^puit 

of  the  coloring  as  by  the  power  and  indi-  as  physician  to  the  embassy  of  the  Eaet 

viduality  of  the  figures.      However,  at  India  companv  to  tlic  emperor  of  Japan. 

times  he  is  obscure.    But  the  present  Thunlierg  and  Kampfer  are  the  onlv  per- 

text  of  Thucydides  is  full  of  the  faults  oc-  sons  who  have  given  us  much  autoeotit 

casioned  by  ignorant  transcribers.  AnK>ng  information  respectincr  that  country,    in 

the  editions,  that  of  Duker  (Amsterdam,  1777,  he  visited  Ceylon,  and,  in  177)?, 

1731,  folio)  is  the  most  complete.    Next  went  again  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 

to  this  is  the  Bipont  (1788,  1789,  in  6  order  to  return  to  his  own  countnr.    He 

vols.),  valuable  on  account  of  the  Latin  subsequently  presented  his  rich  colKClioos 

version.    Thucydides  has  been  translated  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  having  been 

into  English  by  Smith.  appointed  professor  of^  botanv  in  Upnl 

Thuilleries.    (See  ThtUeries,)  immediately  on  his  return,    ni  1784,  af- 

THi*isco?r.    (See  Tuiscan,)  ter  tlie  <I«*ath  of  t!ie  younger  Linnteus,  he 

Thule.     TIiih  name  the  ancients  cave  was  inado  professor  ordinarius.  The  roval 

to  the  mart  northern  conntr}'  with  which  academy  cliose  liiin  ihrirpn-wdent.  Atlu!< 

thoy  were  nrquninted.  ProlMihly  the  word  request,  Gustavii5«  III   gave  the    ancieot 

did  not  alwayt*  cirnote  the  same  countrj'  royal  gnnlen,  as  a  Itotaniral  garden,  to  tlie 

or  island  :  many,  in  fart,  may  not  have  university.     Tlio  rich  museum  Thunbergi- 

attached  to   it  the   idva  of  any   precise  anum  is  preservinl  there — the  most  co!«th 

countr}-.     Hence  the  many  contradictor}*  collection  of  i.atunil  histor>'  <»ver  preseiu- 

opinions  of  wholars  rosi)ecting  it.     Ac-  vd  to  a  Europtan  univorsily.     Tlie  most 

cording   to  Pythias,   it    is  an  island,  six  iinjiortant  works  of  this  indefatigabh*  in- 

days'  journey  to  ihe  north  of  Britannia.  quinT  arc,  1.  his  Travels  in  four  voU  (it 

J?oni<'  have  imafirined  it  to  l)e  niur  of  the  has  Ik'Cu  translat(>(l  into  English,  German. 

Scotch  islands,    hut    most   the  coast  of  Dutch,  FnMjrh,  &c.) ;  2.  Flora  Japonica ; 

Norway.     Ahmn^rt  and  others  believe  it  3.  Hora  Capttutis ;   4.  Irones  Plantarvn 

was  Iceland.  Japomrarum  ;  5.  l)es<Tiption  of  Swedish 

Thimmkl,  Maurice   Augustus   von,  a  M mimmVm ;  (l  Must  vm  naturalium  •■icadt- 

distinguL<hed  German  author,  wils  lK)rii,  mi>  Upsalirnsis ;   7.  IHsseriationes  •■ka- 

in  17.*iH,  near  Iamjjsic,  when*  he  s!u<Iietl.  ^^miV^.auda  i)uinerouscoll(H*tionof tm- 

He  s»il»sequently  enteretl  the  s<Tvire  of  tises,  mostly  hi  the  Transactions  of  tls^ 

the  duke  of  Saxe-rolwurcr,  whos«»  privy  arndernies  of  sciences  at  Stockholm  and 

counM'llor   and   minister   he   l>ecaiMe   in  l'ett>rshur;:,  and  those  of  the  scientific  e^ 

17(58.     Fn)ni   1//5  to  1777,  he  travelled  rieiy  at    I'lJsal.     Peculiarly  valuable  arp 

in  France  and  Italy.     He  di*"*!   in  1H17,  h\n' Krrmpfcrus  illmtraiuSj' and  tlie  noi« 

near  Colwurg.     His  chief  work   is  called  res|H'ciiiig  Japanese  coins  and  langusff. 

Travels   in   the   Southern   Provinres  of  lb-  dii'd,  Aug.  8,  182j<,  near  Ui^aL 

France.     It  is  a  novel,  inlersi>iTs<»d  with  Thl.ndkr   and    Lightm.xg.*      It  hsf 

reminiscences  of  his  travels.     Ten  vol-  .  ^his  artirl,>  is  fmm  doctor  Thomson'.  Om- 

umes  of  it  appeared  from  1791  to  1805,  lints  oi  the  Science  of  Heat  aad  ElecthcttT 
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ooDstrated,  by  the  sagority  of  doc-  tluckness  of  the  coating  of  electricity  in- 

klio,  that  thunder  and  Ii((htDing  is  creases  on  the  two  sides  of  the  clouds 

i   case  of  electrical  discharges  which  are  nearest  each  other.    This  ac- 

e  portion  of  the  atmosphere  to  cumulation  of  thickness  soon  becomes  so 

or  finom  one  cloud  to  another,  great  as  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 

all  gases,  are  non-conductors ;  atmosphere,  and  a  discharge  takes  place, 

r  and  clouds,  which  arc  composed  which  occasions  the  flash  of  lightning. 

conductors.    Clouds  consist  of  Tlio  noise  accompanying  the  discharge 

tlow  bladders  of  vapor,  charged  constitutes  the  thunder-clap,  the  long  con- 

th  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  tinuance  of  which  partly  depends  on  the 

electric  charge  which  prevents  reverberations  from  nc^ighboring  objects. 

cles  from  uniting  together,  and  It  is,  therefore,  loudest  and  largest, and  most 

own  in  tlie  form  of  rain.    Eveu  tremendous,   in  hilly  countries.      These 

*4ilar  form  which  the  vapor  as-  electrical  discharges  obviously  dissipate  the 

I  probably  owing  to  the  particles  electricity;  the  cloud  condenses  uito  water, 

ATped  with  electricity.    The  mu-  and  occasions  the  sudden  and  heavy  rain 

ibion  of  the  electric  particles  may  which  always  terminates  a  thunder-stonn 

lered  as  sufficient  (since  tlioy  are  The  previous   motions    of    the    clouds, 

d  fix)m  leavinff  the  vesicle  bV  the  which  act  like  electrometers,  indicate  the 

r  the  Burrounoing  air,  and  of  the  electrical  state  of  diflen^nt  parts  of  the  at- 

ling  vesicles)  to  give  tlu?  vapor  mosphere.      Thunder,  then,   only  take*i 

ular  form.    In  vvhat  wav  these  place  when  the  different  strata  of  air  are 

>me  to  be  charged  with  electrici-  in  different  electrical  states.    The  cloudn 

,ot  easy  to  say.    But,  as  electrici-  interposed  between  these  strata  are  also 

Ived  cfuring  the  act  of  cva|)ora-  electrical,  and  owe  their  vesicular  natunt 

e  probabilitv  is,  that  clouds  arc  to  that  electrici^.   They  are  also  conduct- 

sbari^ed  with  electricity,  and  that  ors.     Hence  they  interpose  themselves 

)  their  existence,  or  at  least  their  between  strata  in  different  states,  and  ar- 

tlut  fluid.     It  is  very  probalile  range  themselves  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 

m  two  currents  of  dry  air  are  occasion  the    mutual  discharge  of  the 

Ufierent  ways,  tlie  friction  of  the  strata  in  opposite  states.    The  equilibri- 

Aces    may    evolve    electricity,  um  is  restored ;  the  clouds,  deprived  of 

these  ciurrentB  be  of  different  their  electricity,  collapse  into  rain;  and 

urea,  a   portion    of  the    vapor  the    thunder  terminates.      In    thunder- 

ley  always  contain  will  be  dejios-  stonns,  the  discharges  usually  take  place 

J  electiriaty  evolved  will  l)e  taken  between  two  strata  of  air,  very  seldom 

lat  vapor,  and  will  cause  it  to  as-  between   the    air   and  the   earth.     But 

B  vesicular  state  constituting  a  that  they  are  sometimes  also    between 

Ilius  we  can  see,  in  general,  how  clouds  and  the  earth  cannot  be  doubted, 

ome  to  be  formed,  and  how  tliey  These  discharges  sometimes  take  place 

dectricity.    This  electricity  may  without  any   noise.     In  that  case,  the 

vitreous  or  resinous,  according  to  flashes  arc  very  bright ;  but  they  are  sin- 

aneea.      And  it  is  conceivable,  gle  flashes,  passing  visibly  from  one  cloud 

ODg-continued  opposite  currenta  to   anotlier,   and    confined   usually  to  a 

le  3iaige  accumulated  in  a  cloud  single  quarter  of  the  heavens.    When 

considerable.    Now,  when  two  they  are  accompanied  bv  the  noise  which 

hwffed,  the  one  with  vitreous  and  we  call  thunder,  a  number  of  simultane- 

rwiOi  resinous  electricity,  liapi)en  ous  flashes  of  different  colors,  and  con- 

ich  vritfain  a  cenaui  distance,  the  stituting  an  interrupted  zigzag  line,  may 

.„    .     ,     ,       . ,. ,    1  r  ffenerallv  be  observed  stretching  to  an  ex- 

:lS?b':^:iT.'^'5n'Sl.?:  t^  ^m  of  ^veml  n,U«.    The-c  ^em.to  be 

olution  of  elcciricity  by  evaporation,  occasioned  l)y  a  number  of  successive,  or 

howB  that  no  electricity  is  evolved  by  almost  simultaneous  discharges  from  one 

»,  oalensome  chemical  combination  cloud  to  another,  these  intermediate  clouds 

ea  at  the  wme  time.    But  It  folloH-s  gerving  as  intermediate    conductore,  or 

rSZTco^lutrrbU^  stwiSg-stone^  for  the  electrical  fluid 

TOfiaow,  and  the  oxyfen  vitreous  clcr-  It  18  these  simultaneous  discharges  which 

a  like  niaaiier,  the  canronic  acid  emit-  occasion  the  rattling  noiae  which  we  call 

prtablet  if  charged  with  resinous  elcc-  (kunder.    Though  3iey  are  all  made  at 

a  the  ozyvim  probaWy  charged  with  vii-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^       ^  ^  ^j^^j^  distances  are 

ffli  ^i^:LTVL%L7^;  different,  they  'oi^reach  otir  ear  in  sue- 

uty  fo  ofkea  aemmulated  in  the  clouds.  ceasioD,  and  thus  oecanon  the  lengthened 
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rumbling  noise,  so  different  from  the  snap  in  which  the  sifpfis  of  electricity  i 

which  Accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  weak  that  the  kind  could  notbcdfi 

Leydenjar.    If  the  electricity  were  con-  ed.  In  the  second  year,  K  was  (oiiikI 

fined  to  the  cloiidts  a  single  discharge,  or  days  when  tlie  electricity'  is  weak, 

a  single  flash  of  lightning,  would  restore  ways  vitreous  or  positive.     Duri 

the  equilibrium.    The  cloud  would  col-  first  year,  the  electricity  was  ol 

lapse,  and  discharge  itself  in  rain,  and  the  resinous  or  negative  156  times,  ar 

serenity  of  the  heavens  would  be  restor-  ing  the  second  year,  157  times, 

ed ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.    I  have  the  fii^t  year,  spurks  could  be  drav 

wimessed  the  most  vivkl  discliaiges  of  the  opfMiratus  during  ninety* -eigi 

lighming    from   one    cloud    to  another,  and,  in  the  second  year,  during  oi 

which  ^lightened  the    whole  horizon,  drctl  and  six  days.    From  these  ft 

continue  for  several  hours,  and  amount-  probability    is,  that  the  electrica 

ing  to  a  very  connderable  number,  not  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  difilei 

fewer  certainly  tluin  fifty,  and  temiinat-  during  each   of  the  two  years, 

ing  at   last  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  which   the  observations  were  k( 

We  sec  that  these  discharges,  though  the  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  tb 

quantity  of  electricity   must  have  been  rcss  of  meteorology,  which  is  c.l 

immense,  dkl  not  restore  the  equilibrium,  ver}'  much  connected  with  electri 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  not  only  the  «  register  were  kept  in  the  torrid  : 

clouds,  but  the  strata  of  air  tliemselvcs,  the  state  of  the  el<*ctricity  of  the 

must  have  been  strongly  charged  with  phere  during  a  whole  year.    The  ^ 

electricity.     The  clouds,  beine  conduct-  in  these  countries  is  so  regular, 

ors,  ser\'ed  tlie  pur|M>se  of  discimrging  transition  from  dr}*   weather  to 

the  electricity  with  which  they  were  loail-  marked,  that  we  have  reason  toexp 

cd,  when  they  came  within  the  striking  resfionding  changes  in  tlie  state  of  t 

distance.     But  the  electric  stratum  of  air,  tricity  of  tlieamiosphere.     The  Ik 

witli  which  the  cloud  was  in  contact,  being  of  tlie  rain,  and  the  lar^  size  of  tb 

a.iion-conductor,  would  not  lose  its  elec-  in  these  countries,  indicate  that  tin 

tricitv  by  the  discharge  of  the  cloud.     It  from  which  the  rain  comes  are  attua 

would  inunediately  supply  the  cloud,  with  creat  bright  aliove  the  surface  of  th 

which  it   was  in  contact,    with  a  new  If  the  accumulation  of  electricity 

charge.     And  this  repeated  charging  and  be  at  a  corres|>on(ling  height,  this 

discharging  process  woubl  continue  to  go  rentier  a  greater  heiglit  n<  cessary 

on  till  the  difTiront  strata  of  excited  uir  rod,  l>v  means  of  wliich  the  electi 

were  bn)ughi  to  their  natural  stale.  F'ruin  dieaiioiLM  ore  delenniiied. 

the   atiiKir<pherieal  elfciric  jfiurnal,  krpi  Tnr>DrnB«»rT;  a  slinft  of  light 

by  Mr.  Retni,  at  Kiiightsliridge,  (lurii);rtuu  brilliant  stn^ain  of  thi*  eliTirie  riui 

whole  yi»ars,  t'nuii  May  1>.  I7fi>,  to  May  ing  Irornoiie  part  of  the  hvavtnsa 

y,  ITIU,  \l  apiHui.-*  that  elouils,  and  rain,  ticulnriy    froiii  the  cIomN   u>  iIk 

anil  hail,  aiul  simw,  an*  alwavs  charged  (t?4'e  the  I'lfcedintf  artieU-.) 

witht'lectrieity  ;  S4>fnetini(^  witii  nepitive,  Tni'M)i:r.i>ii     Lcuion.        (Sv 

but  nioH'  frcqiuiitly  with  |M><iii\e  elrciri-  /Wmii:a/nx.) 

city.  When  the  sky  b^serent  and  cl(»udle>K,  Thiruai-,  <»r  Thtrgox  ia  ;  ac« 

thestni:aof  air  are  generally  ehau-getl  *\i;li  SwitzerlatuMnmnded  norJiaiMliH> 

IKiHitiveeh'Ctricir).  luMieliea^'S^tlie  ihuu-  hv  lake  Constance,  south-eaKt  aD4 

der hmI  tsehurged  hy  inductiiUi :  the  higlie>t  by  St.  (Jail,  and  south-west  h\  Zur 

<mmI  arcptiriiiii:   the  o|i|Mi>ite  stati'  of  elec-  SehatVliaus<*n.     The  ehi'f  t<»wii  a 

tricity  fronithe  air, anti  the  lowest  end  the  enfeld.     It  U  (Ii\ide<l   into  eight  di 

same  kind  of  i  leetrieity,  wliih>  a   |)orti(ui  and  Iiils  a  democratic  constitution, 

of  the  rod  towards  the  middle  is  neutral.  ri\crsan' the  Tliur  and  Sitter.     It  ii 

During  the  fin^t  \ear,  then*  o<*curn*d  only  level,  and  partly  hillv  ;  but  the  elr^ 

seven  days  in  which  no  electricity  could  do  imt  e\(*eed  '^'MK)  leet  above  lak« 

b«'    |»en-eiv»Hl;    and   during    the   secontl  siancv.     It  infertile  and  well  cuk 

year,  when  the  apiwratus  was  much  more  nnNhiring  wln^at,  Ivirley,  oats,  m 

comph'ie,  iM>t  a  single  day  o<*rumHl  which  hemp,  antl  vines,  and  has  aW  guc 

did  not  give  itMlicatic»ns  of  ele«*tricity  in  tun\  Cotton  ond  silk  an*  nmnu& 

tlM'  amntsfdicre.     During  the  Arst  >ear,  but  tlif  staple  article  is  linen,   (^^ee 

the  eh*ctriciiy    was  vitreous   or   )M)i«iti\e  niand.) 

341  tiuK^s,  aiMl,  during  the  second  year,  Tni  rmuia  (in  (Jcrman,    Tkkri 

421  times.     This  ditfert^nce  was  chiefly  the  fitniKT  name  of  an  extensive  ti 

owing  to  tlie  apfiaratua.     Diinng  tlie  first  tlie  central  |uut  of  Germany,  in  S 

/Mr,  tbore  occuirod  MTeoty-thrM  days  htviDg  Fnmcooia  oo  the  weal,  and 
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e  ea§t    In  the  latter  pert  of  the  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  Fitt  till 

uijy  it  was  inhabited  by  the  1792.    His  death  took  place  in  Septein- 

ina^  who  are  then  first  mention-  her,  1806.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  peer- 

nry,  and  whom  some  consider  as  ag^  by  his  nephew.    He  was  never  mar- 

lic  tribe,  while  others  maintain  ried,  but  left  three  ille|ntimate  daughters, 

are  the  same  as  the  Hermun-  TiiVKy  awd  Taxis  (be  la  T(mr,  or  Ddla 

e  kingdom  of  Thuringia  was  Torre) ;  a  faniilpr  of  princes  and  counts  in 

t  by  the  Fnmkish  kings,  in  530,  Germany,    which    originated   in  Milan. 

med  it  by  dukes.    In  the  thir-  Tlie  first  of  this  family,  it  is  said,  received 

itunr,  it  was  annexed  to  Meissen,  the  name  Delia  Torre  from  Sl  Ambrose, 

It  was  styled  a  landgraviate,  bishop  of  Milan  (from  374  to  *3ff7\  on  ac- 

the  title  of  landgrave  to  the  count  of  his  defence  of  the  new  gate 

Saxony ;  but  it  was  subdivided  against  the  Arian  rebels.    In  1313,  I^am- 

vnj  pet^  princes.    The  circle  urald  de  la  Tour  took  the  surname  of 

Qgia   comprised    the    northern  Taszis,  now  Taxis,    His  great  grandson 

e  name  of  JTwringia  became  Roger  I,  count  of  Thum  and  Taxis  and 

disused  after  the  incorporation  Vaisassina,  went  to  Germany,  where  he 

ritory  with  other  states.    It  is  established  the  first  posts  (q.  v.)  in  Tyrol. 

ever,   preserved,   in   a  limited  The  post  establishment  in  the  German 

the   Tkuringian  forest.     The  empire  became,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 

lart  of  the  okl  Thuringia  now  fier  of  tlie  family,  which,  in  Germany,  an 

D   Prussia. — See   Hersog^s  Ge-  well  as  in  several  other  countries,  enjoyed 

!«  Thiiringischen  Volkes  (Ham-  great  privileges,  so  tliat  they  became  rich 

Q,  or  Galletti's  Ges^hichU  ThU-  and  powerful.    Many  important  privitegen 

781 — 1785, 6  vols.).  have  been  continued  to  this  family  since 

fOLu  FoiiEST  OF ;  a  hilly  and  the    new    organization  of  the  German 

icty  m  the  interior  of  Gennany,  confederacy.    The  present  head  of  the 

ga  part  of  the  ancient  Hercyni-  family  has  an  income  of  about  800,000 

ana  included  within  the  terri-  guilders  a  vear,  and  possesses  about  260 

Pmasia,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Mein-  scjuare  miles,  in  various  Germs^i  coun- 

Idbuighausen,  and  Coburg.    It  tries,  with  30,746  inhabitants.     Besides 

nrenty  miles  long,  and  from  the  princely  line,  there  are  four  lines  of 

xteen  br««id ;  population,  about  counts. 

square  miles,  about  1200.    It  is  Thursday  (in  Latin,  dies  Jovis,  whence 

nth  wood ;  thinly  peopled,  con-  the  French  Jeitd%\ ;  the  fifth  day  of  the 

qIv  small  villages;  but  rich  in  week,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic 

iticulariy  of  iron.    The  highest  god  of  thunder,  Thor,  the  northern  Ju- 

Schneekopf  (q.  v.),  is  about  3000  piter.    (See  Tkor.)    The  German  name 

Inaelsberg,  another  summit,  is  for  Thursday  is  Donnerstag  (Thunder- 

bigfa.  <^c^y)v  thunder  being  the  chief  attribute  of 

ow,  Edward,  baron  Thurlow,  Thor.     (See  Maundrnf-Thursday,)     As- 

t  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  cension   day  (q.  v.)  is  also  called  Holy 

3n  of  the  rector  of  Ashfield,  in  Thursday, 

rhen  he  was  bom  in  1732.    He  Thusivelda;  wife  of  Arminius.  (q.  v.) 

ited  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge ;  Thtades  ;  the  same  as  Mtmades,  (q.  v.) 

haviiig  been  a  student  of  the  Thtestes  ;  son  of  Pclops  and  Hippo- 

'emple,  he  was,  in  1758,  called  damia.    Having  seduced  the  wife  of  his 

.    He  rose  to  eminence  through  brother  Atreus  (q.  v.),  the  latter,  in  re- 

y  of  his  abilities  in  the  famous  venge,  served  up  to  him  the  body  of  his 

suse ;  and  he  soon  after  obtain-  own  son  at  a  feast.    Thyestcs,  discovering 

ffown.    In  1770,  he  was  ap-  the  fact,  fled  to  Sicyoii  with  his  daughter 

ibcitor-general,  in  tlie  room  of  Pelopia,  by  whom  he  had  a  "on,  iCgisthiis. 

(loid  Ashburton),  and  the  fol-  An  oracle'  had  declareil  that  the  son  and 

«r  he  succeeded  lord  Walsing-  grandson  of  Thyestes  should  revenge  the 

ittoniey-general.    He  was  now  crime  of  Atreus ;  and  when  if^gisthus  was 

lerober  of  jiariiament  for  the  grown  up,  he  accordingly  murdered  his 

of  Tamworth,  and   became  a  uncle,   at  the  instigation  of  his  father. 

d    powerful    supporter  of  the  Thyestes  then  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 

A  toe  bouse  of  commons.'    He  but  was  afterwards  expelled  by  Agamrm- 

MD  office  in  1783,  but  resumed  noii  and  Menelaus,  the  sons  of  Atreus, 

D  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition  and  died  in  banishment  on  the  island  of 

and  contiDued  to  hold  the  seals  Cy  thera.     The  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
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and  Euripides,  on  this  subject,  are  lost ;  si<^  of  soverei^ty.    Boniface  VIII  fwlio     j 

that  of  Seiiecu  Is  yet  exUiit.  died  iu  130>'))  is  said  to  have  added  the     j 

Tbtme  {thymus  vulriwis) ;  a  s*null  la-  second,  as  a  sipi  of  power  over  n>irit:ttl     i 

biate  plant,  a  ii.itivc  of  tli^  souih  of  En-  and  tein|)onil  things,  and  Uriiwi  V  (who     j 

roiie,  anil  fr/quenily  ruliivatud  in  •gardens,  died  iu  VVfO\  the  third,  in  order,  as  is  l)f-     i 

Tcm  sterna  an;  hraii<;hiiii;,  eight  inch.rs  or  lieved,  to  inaicate  the  |K)WtT  of  the  popr 

a  loot  ill  ho'ight;  thi;  leaves  simjile  and  in  the  church,  siiffering,  militant  and  tri- 

op|M)sit<; ;    and   tho   fl  iwers  dispensed   in  umphant  (or  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  in 

whorls  n  ;ar  the  summits  of  tlie  branches,  hell.)     Perhaps  the  three  rrowiia  wrre  co 

All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  strong  and  indicate  tlie  three  |»arts  of  the  globe  at 

iit^ncitratin^  odor,  as  is  usual  in  this  fuin-  that  time  known.    At  the  consecimtioo 

ily.     Its  essential  oil  is  extremely  acrid  or  coronation  of  the  pope,  the  followio^ 

and  pungent,  and   is  iis-^l  for  culinary  words  arc   pronounced  :    •-'9cdjpe  Hanm 

pur|>os(«,  but  less  so  now  than  before  the  tribus  coronis  omaiamj  et  tctas  U  tut 

Oriental  spices  were  common.     Bees  are  patrenij    principem     ae    rtf^tm^    rtdonm 

very  Ibnd  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  lahi-  orbis  in  ttrroy  vicarium  Salvatont  naatri 

ate  plants,  and  the  honey  obtaintHl  is  of  Jesu  ChriatL    As  the  mitre  is  placed  ow 

superior  quality.    The  thyme  of  mount  the  coat  of  arms  of  bishops,  and  the  car- 

Hyinenus  is  celebrated.     We  have  no  dinars  hat  over  that  of  the  carviioala,  fo 

native  si>ecies  of  thyme  in  America,  but  the  tiara,  with  the  two  keys,  is  placed 

T  serpylium  is  naturalized  in  many  parts  over  tlie  family  coat  of  arms  oif  the  pope. 

of  the  U.  States.    This  plant  has  the  same  On  coins,  &c.,  the  tiara  and  two  keys  are 

sensible  qualities  as  the  garden  thyme,  but  often  found  alone. 

the  flavor  is  milder  and  rather  more  grate-  Tibkr  ;  a  river  in  Ita]^,  which  riaea  ia 

ful,  and  the  essential  oil  less  abundant  and  the    A|)ennine    mountain^    and,   in   in 

not  so  |)owerfiil.  course  of  about  160  miles,  receives  aeverd 

Thtrsus  (Greek  Ovp««c);    one  of  the  small  rivers,  as  the  Teverone,  the  Chiam, 

most  ancirnt  and  common  attributes  of  Puglia,  Nera,  &c.,  nins  through  Ronia, 

Bacchus  and  his  followers.     It  consisted  and  empties,  at  Ostia,  into  the  Tusaoi 

of  a  lance,  the  iron  |mrt  of  which  was  sea.    It  owes  its  fame  to  the  Roman  poet& 

hidden  in  a  cone  of  p.ne,  in  memory  of  In  itself  it    is  insignificant,  and  aiwa)'s 

the  Btretagom  which    the   followers  of  muddy.    The  fishes  in  it  are  not  healthy, 

Bacchus  employed  against  the  Indians,  and  are  bad  tasted.    It  is  navigable  on^ 

whiMi  they  went  to  combat  them   with  for  small  crafL     Its  water  is  yellow  and 

pikes,  the  iron  of  which  was  conreaied  thick.     It   has   been   long  beueved  that 

oy  ivy  loaves.     It   was   usrd  at  all  the  this  river  contains  many  aniiquiuee—^aD 

fi'Stivals    held    in   honor  of  the  go<i  of  opinion  foundod  on  its  frequent  iunnda- 

winr,  and  oflrn  enveloped  with  wrejiths  tions  in  fonner  times ;  nay,  it  has  betn 

of  ivy  or  hay,  or  with  little  fillets  of  other  even  said,  that  Gn^gory  the  Great,  in  hi» 

kinds.     (See  Barchits.)  religious  zoaif  ordcn'il    the  statues  and 

Tiara;  orij^iiially, and  with  Il^roditns,  nioniiments  of  lipatlxMi  antiquity  to  he 
the  cap  of  the  INrs  an  kiiif^.  The  tiara  thrown  into  the  Tihtr.  Fea,  in  his  work 
of  the  |)opi»  18  a  iiij^Ii  cajs  surrouncleil  by  jYovelle  del  Ttvere  (Rom«s  1HI9),  main- 
three  crowns  rising  one  above  the  other,  tains,  on  the  contnir}-,  that  little  wmtld 
Thes.^  crowns  are  covered  with  precious  be  gained  by  exploring  the  nuid  of  thf 
stones,  and  onianieiited  with  an  orb,  on  river;  and  the  most  nvent  imdertakingof 
which  stands  a  cross,  and  on  two  sides  of  this  kind  (s«»e  Krrnrrt/iorw)  continm  hi» 
it  a  chain  of  precious  siones.  Ori^finally,  opinion.  That  part  of  Rome  which  u 
the  |K)pi»H  won;  a  <'ommon  l)ishop's  niitn*.  situated  to  the  west  (»f  the  Tiber,  or  m 
(See  Infula,)  It  has  lM»en  said,  but  not  its  Wf\  Iwink,  is  railed  TVrw/crfre,  a«l 
proved,  that  Clovis,  the  Fnuikish  kin^,  in  contains  the  Vatican,  with  several  other  ' 
the  firth  reiiii.  y,or  Constantine  the  Great,  imponant  buildings.  The  inhabitants  ol* 
in  the  begiimin;:  of  the  third  century,  this  quarter  are  distingiiishtMl  by  many 
jiresented  the  pope  widi  a  jfold  crown,  peculiarities  from  the  other  Romans,  ani 
which  the  hitler  nnite<l  with  the  infu'a.  are  called  Trnsttv^rini.  (S(»e  Rom€.)^.Ka 
According  to  llenke  (Kccl»n*iaj«tical  His-  insignifieant  creek  ui  \V:ishington  h* 
tory,  in  German,  vol.  ii.),  the  |s»p:'8  first  Im'cii  dignified  wiili  the  name  of  7\ifr. 
won*  the  simple  cniwn  in  the  ninth  ceil-  Tibf.rias.  (t^****  Genofareth.) 
tiir}' ;  Cicojrnara  (Sioria  deUa  Scidlura,  Tiberius,  (^Inudius  Nero,  a  Roman 
&C.),  howev<T,  is  of  opinion,  that  only  enqieror,  Ixmi  H.  ('.  4*2,  was  the  son  of  ■ 
Alexander  Hi,  in  thetw«'lf\liceni:ry,  sur-  father  of  the  same  name,  of  the  ancient 
rounded  the  mitr.!  with  a  crown,  as  a  Claiidian  family,  and  of  Livia  Druiilhi 
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of  Augmtiis.    Rapidly  raised  to  Rome.    On  xh^  death  of  Livia,  in  tlio 

r  by  the  influence  of  liis  mother,  year  29,  the  only  restraint  upon  hli  uc- 

ayed  iniicii  nhility  in  an  expedi-  tions,  and  those  of  the  detestable  Sejanus, 

hist  some  revolted  Alpine  tribes,  was  removed,  and  the  destruction  of  the 

quenec  of  which,  he  was  nised  widow  and   family  of  Qermanicns  fol- 

nsulate  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  lowed.  (See  ^^ipirpiruu)    At  length,  tho 

leath  of  Agrippa,  the  gravity  and  in&moiis  favorite'  extending  his  views  to 

of  Tiberius  having  gained  tlie  the  einpiro  itnelf,  Tiberius,  informed  of  his 

*B  confidence,  he  chose  lihn  to  machinations,  prcfmred  to  encounter  him 

le  place  of  that  minister,  oblig-  with  \m  favorite  weapon,  dissimulation. 

at  the  same  time,  todivorce  Vi|)-  Altliongli  fully  resolved  u])on  hisdesinic- 

d  wed  his  daughter  Julia  (q,  v.),  tion,  ho  accumulated  honors  upon  him, 

Dgitious  conduct  at  length  so  dis-  declared  him  his  partner  in  the  coiisulotc, 

lim,  that  he  retired,  in  a  privutc  and,  ii/ter  long  playing  with  his  credulity, 

,  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.    Af\er  uutl  tiiut  of  the  senate,  who  thought  liuu 

cinff  much  discountenance  from  in  greater  favor  than  ever,  he  artfully  pre- 

s,  the  deaths  of  the  two  Cuesar^  \mrpi\  for  his  arrest.     Sejauus  fell  deserv- 

d  Lucius,  induced  the  eni))eror  ediy  and  unpiried ;    but  many   innocent 

him  again  into  favor  and  adopt  imi-sonH  shared  in  his  destruction,  in  con- 

e^uf^utiiis.)    During  the  remain-  sequence  of  the  suspicion  and  cruelty  of 

le  life  of  Augiisru«t,  lie  behaved  Tiberius,  which  now  excf^cdcd  all  Hmits. 

at  prudence  and  ability,  conclud-  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  tyrant 

ar  with  the  (T»Tm:nis  in  i^uch  a  i^  little  more  than  a  disgusting  narrative 

as  to  merit  a  triumph.    After  the  of  servility  on  the  ont^  hand,  and  of  (Wn- 

'  Vanis  and  his  legiouF,  he  was  jKitic  tiM-ociiy  on  the  other.    Thiit  he  him- 

t  to  check  the  progn^ss  of  the  sfilf  endured  as  much  misery  as  he  in- 

IS  Germans,  and  acted  in  that  war  flictcd,  is  evident  from  the  following  com- 

lal  spirit  and  prudence.     On  the  mencement  of  one  of  his  letters  to  tlio 

AiigtiRtns,  he  succeeded  (A.  D.  senate:  "What  1  shall  write  to  you,  con- 
lOUt  op|)osition,  U)  the  Riivereignty  script  fathers,  or  what  I  shall  not  write, 
inpire,  which,  Imwever,  with  his  or  why  I  should  write  at  all,  may  the  gods 
Hfltic  dtssiimdadon,  he  aifected  to  and  godtlesses  plague  me  more  than  I 
until  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  feel  daily  that  they  are  doing,  if  I  can 
mate.  The  new  reign  was  dis-  tell,"  VVIiat  mental  torture,  ol)serves 
yf  dangerous  mutinies  in  the  ar-  Tnritus,  in  reference  to  this  iHissagc,  which 
ted  in  PtinnoniaandontheRhitie,  could  extort  such  a  confession!  In  tho 
^m,  however,  suppressed  by  tho  mids:,  however,  of  all  this  tyranny,  he  of- 
I  nf  the  two  princes,  Gormanicus  ten  exhibited  gleams  of  strong  stmse,  and 
ism.  Tlie  conduct  of  Tilx'riiis,  of  a  judicious  attention  to  the  public  wel- 
nr,  has  formed  a  coin|;)lete  riddle  fare — a  remark  which  holds  good  in  ev- 
student  of  historv,  uniting  with  ery  part  of  his  anomalous  reii^n.  Having 
tme  jealrfiay  of  his  own  power  at  length  reache<1  an  advnnced  age,  Cains 
est  flegree  of  atTected  respect  for  Caligula,  the  son  of  Gcrmanicus,  his 
ilegea  of  the  senate,  and  for  the  grandson  by  adontion,  and  (lomelhis,  the 
rirtnes  of  tho  ancient  republican  son  of  Drnsus,  liis  grandson  by  nature, 
r.  He  also  displayed  great  zeal  F^ecame  olij'.'cis  of  interest.  Caius,  how- 
liie  adndnistration  of  justice,  and  ever,  who  liad  reached  the  ageof  twenty- 
sftil  that,  even  in  the  plt)vince^<,  five,  and  who  held  the  |>opular  favor  as  a 
lie  should  not  be  oppn^sscd  wi:h  fKiteriuil  ii:heritance,  was  at  leiigih  de- 
— a  virtue  which,  according  to  dared  his  successor.  Acting  the  hypo- 
he  retained  when  he  renounced  crite  to  tho  last,  he  disguised  his  incn:as- 
her.  Tacitus  records  the  events  ing  debility  as  much  as  he  was  able,  even 
reign,  including  the  suspicious  affecting  to  join  in  the  s{>orts  and  exer- 
*  Qermanicus  (q.  v.),  the  detestn-  cises  of  the  soldiers  of  his  guard.  At 
inistratioD  of  Sejanus  (q.  \X  the  length,  leaving  his  favorite  island,  tlie 
m  of  Drnsus  (q.  v.),  widi  all  the  scene  of  th(;  most  disgusting  debaiiche- 
iDsry  mixture  of  tyranny  with  ries,  he  stopped  at  a  country  house  near 
lal  wisdom  and  good *sens4s  which  the  promontory  of  Misemmi,  where,  on 
ished  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  the  sixteenth  of  M areh,  37,  he  sunk  into 
I  iiifiimous  and  dissolute  retire-  a  lethargy,  in  which  he  appeared  dead ; 
.  D.  *iR)  to  the  isle  of  Caprem,  in  and  Caligula  (q.  v.)  was  prefiaring,  with  a 

of  Napl«8|  never  to  return  to  uumerousescort,  to  take  possession  of  the 
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empire,  when  his  midden  renval  throw  characterized  h}*  acute  pain,  anended  with 
them  into  c«>iisteniation.  At  this  critical  cnniiiliiive  twitcbings  of  the  muscles,  and 
instant,  Macro,  the  pretoriaii  prefect,  continuing  from  a  fvw  minutes  to  seveial 
caused  him  to  ho  sufTocated  with  piilowi^  lioun*.  The  causes  of  this  allection  are 
Tims  expired  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  unknown,  and  it  often  baffles  the  skill  of 
seventy-eighth  year  of  liis  ace  and  twenty-  the  physician, 
third  of  his  ri'igiu  universally  execrated.  Tici.xo.     (See  TVjnii.) 

Tibet.    (Sec  mhet.)  Tick,  in  natural  histor>';  a  little  aninn] 

Tibia;  the  ancient  flute^  the  invention  of  a  livid  color,  ^ith  a  blunt  and  rouwl- 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  .Miner\'a.  It  wa^  ish  tail,  elevated  anteniue,  a  frlobose-oraie 
used  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman.«  on  form,  and  full  of  blood,  which  inteitt 
occasion  ot  almost  all  ft^i^'aK  and  I'vrn  cow:*,  j>iiine,  goats,  siieep  and  dogiL 
as  a  means  of  curing  certain  diM*ases:  by  Tickell,  Thomas,  an  ingenious  nritn- 
ilie  Romans  in  their  triumphs:  by  tlio  in  prosie  uiid  vene, and  the  mtimate fneiMl 
Lacedflpmonianjs  particularly  in  war :  in  lA*  Addison,  was  bom  in  Itidti,  and  rr- 
celebrating  the  praises  of  the  ginls :  at  ceivod  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
sacritices  and  other  religious  celebraticMis;  nbtaine«)  a  fc^Uon'ship  in  his  twentr-filih 
at  the  mysteries  of  Cytiele ;  at  wiHidinp*  year.  While  at  the  university,  au  elegam 
and  enteiiainments ;  to  amuse  gut*sts  atler  copy  of  verses,  addrewe<l  by  him  to  Ail- 
dinner;  also, and  particularly,  tin  orcasioiis  dison,  on  his  opera  of  Rosamond,  ininv 
of  melanclioly  solemnity,  as  fuiu*mL<.  duced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  tliai 

TiBTLLi:?,  Albius;  a  Roman  |Hiet  of    accuinpiishe«i  scholar,  who  imiuced  him 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature.     Of    to  lay  aside  his  previ<His  intentioii  of  tak- 
his  lift*  nothing  is  known  Init  iliat  he  Ihs    iiig  onler^  appoiiitnl  him  his  under  ecc- 
If  msed  to  the  etpiestrian  onlor.     The  year    rr^(ar>'  of  sTati\  and,  on   his  death,  b^ 
711  aftiY  the  building  of  Rome  is  gi-iier-    qiirnthed  to  him  tlie  fniblication  of  hin 
ally  tsdcen  as  the  ynu    if  hU«  b'uili.     Viws    works.     In  l?M,  Mr.Tickell  obtained  tlie 
plaices  it  abiHit  0!Vt   A.  U.  T.     lie  dii^l,    sini:aion  of  secretary  to  the  lords  justicaf 
withiHit  having  held  any  public  otiice,  in    of  In^land.     As  an   authoi,  he  takes  a 
735  or  7:ll»  .i.  l'.  C  in  the  flower  of  his    piomiiient  rank  among  the  minor  Englnh 
age.    We  noti^es^  of  his  writings,  a  col-    pot^is:  his  versiAcation  espcciuHy,  in  its 
lection  of  elegies,  in  tour  Inwks,  of  which,    I'ost^  niid  harmony,  being  inferior  perhapn 
lH>wever,  the  fourth  cttntains  several  pieces    to  that  of  no  one,  except   Drj'den  and 
of  doubtful  origin.  Th^'Sopoi'insanMinonc    Pn|H\     When  the  latter  gave  to'the  woriil 
the  m«ist  |H'r!«vt  of  their  kind  whirli  liave     his  translation  oi*  the  Iliad,  Tickell  print- 
roine  down  lo  us  lK>iu  olnssioal  antiquity,    ed   his  own  version  I'f  the  first  Inxik,  in 
Tlivir  moral  tone,  liowrwr.  is  that  of  n.    op|Nwii inn  to  that  of  I*o|H'.     The  proiluf- 
n-okless  vohipt\inr>'.     The  fU-jrirs  t»f  Ti-    tton  of'  this  jHx^ni  iveasiom-d  an  iutemij'- 
biillusan'  siijH'rior  to  thos*^  of  Pn>i»«'rrifis     lii^n  of  the  s\mm\  undcrsttmiliiig  lH*twivn 
\wiih  whirh,  an, I  th«*  jutein^i  of  ('anil ins,     IV po  aiul  Addis«in.  tli»^  tonnrr  susjHVtinr 
tluy   ;u\«    usually    prinlrd    in    a::n^ali|f      V.i«ii<i»n   hinist'lf  tti  UMhe  author  of  iIh' 
sirnf>hriiy  and  teiuler  lefliiu:.  an»i  an'  \Wo     \>i.rk.     Tirkeirs  otlirr  writings  consist  nf 
tn^ii  the  insipid  pnitr  into  whii'li  (>\iil     xhr  Pn*sptvt   of  lVa«\\  a   |»«vni  il7h'{: 
frequoiitly  tails;  S4>  tliat    the   author  df-     thf    Royal    IVitgn'Sf.;    Kensington   (Jar- 
s«T>es  the  tirst   plaro  aiiuM):;  tiie  Hmtian     iWi\<i  a   l.ottor  to  .V>iyni»n  :  lniitati«>n  nf 
t'l»'j:iar  iHii't-s,     The  !»i'Stt*ilition^  an*  tiMWi'     th.-   l*mpht'oy   of  Nrnui*  :    wiili   M>vfrai 
of   Hnnirkliiisiiis    ■Arii'^tiTdaiii,   *J    \ols.,    epi^rli's   mhs,   and   other   lnis4*elklll*'l)l^ 
Auk\  \W\i\v    latt'st  fdithiM  !•)    Wiiri.lt  r-     pirivs  to  NMouml  in  the  st>oond  volume 
lull.  l.<'ipsi«-,  l^^M.an  I  Hii'^'likr .  I..  i|»>-.-,    o:*r!i.«  Minor  l\v;s.     His  death  timkplaet' 
lr=U^'.     J.  II.  Vn>w<,  in   his  tif'niiaii  !rii>-     ar  Uaih.  in  1740. 

liUinn  . Hi'jiU'UK'nr,  1>1(1,  as»*riU's  ih»'  Tu  i»\prROi;^  ;  a  ji*-»st-town  of  E**"! 
tlnnl  lu»i»k  to  a  I'l'riaiii  K\::iiarMus  \\hrfh  «*i>nnr\.  Nfw  Yt^rk,  on  the  w«»st  sidi*  oi 
opinion  is  roiiiiniifit  hy  r.iohst.i.!t.  Uart  :!:♦'  soirh  rnd  •»!'  lake  t'liAinplain,  and  »! 
and  (iraiiijriT  an'  a:iu>ni:  tin*  Kn2'.!>h  xhr  tiurth  enil  of  lake  titNtr:fr:  twi'lv 
translators  of  this  |»»H*t.  The  lattrr  is  in.Iis  'i.nith  of  i*nu\n  Point,  iiiui'ty-t]%< 
nnirh  thfinost  sti«v«  s>tul.  ii  >«-»;    i.f   AlKnny:     (ii^pnlation    in  'l!''ift. 

Til-  Doii.oiKrrx  KnMirli  ffV.  >|»;isni;  \V<\.  Thon'  isa  valuahli'  inm  iniiic  in 
doidoumur^  |>aintTii„  a  iKiinfnl  atVtvtio;)  \\i  tri;<  Tiuvnship, —  W'-ii  ini^ii  ^>rf,  famous 
at'aeial  niTVf,  is  stu*alled  from  its  siuldi'n  in  ilu*  history  of  tin*  .Vnirri«"an  wan,  i* 
and  exi'nu'iatin:;  strokf.  It  is  asptviis  sit!::i;inl  on  an  firiMoni'i-,  on  the  wesiside 
of  neunilgiii,  whirh  i-ompris^'s  si:i:iiar  at-  of  Iak»'  riiat]- plain,  jn-si  north  of  the  eih 
ft^tioiis  in  oihtT  j>ans  of  the  Unix.     It  is    tran»-o  o:'t!.o  outk't  imiii 
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bcmpkiii,  iifteeii  miles  south  of  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  inooa's 

P<Hnt|twentv-ibur  north  of  White-  influence  in  disturbing  the  level  of  the 

to.  73°  27'  W. ;  lar.  43^  30^  N.    It  ocean,  may  be  applied  also  to  that  of  the 

^in  ruins.    Considerable  remains  sun ;  only,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  ol- 

brtifications  are  still  to  be  seen,  tliough  its  absolute  action  is  about  double 

>De  walls  of  the  fort,  which  ore  that  of  the  moon,  yet,  on  account  of  its 

nding,  are,  in  some  places,  thirty  very  great  distance^  its  relative   aotiou 

h.    Mount  Defiance  lies  about  a  upou  the  surface  of  the  earth,  compared 

itb  of  the  ibrt,  and  mount  Indc-  with  that  at  the  centre,  is  but  about  one 

se  is  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  third  as  gn;at  as  that  of  the  moon.  At  new 

oflite  side  of  the  lake,  in  Orwell,  and  full  mo<m,  when  thesun^and  moons 

it-  actions  conspire,  the  tides  are  highest,  and 

I.    The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  called  spring  tides.    But  at  the  first 

entW  connected  with  the  moon's  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  acdon 

The  level   of  the    ocean    is  on  one  body  tends  to  counteract  that  of 

disturbed  by  the  attraction  which  the  other;  and  the  tides,  both  at  ebb  and 

oately  exerted    and    withdrawn,  flow,  are  smallest,  and  are  called  nccqf 

ten,  ibr  a  large  sfmce  under  tlie  tides.     Wo  have  supposed  the  highest 

eiiie  more  attracted  tlian  ilie  great  tides  to  happen  at  new  and  fiill  moon, 

r  tne  earth,   are  thus  rendered  and  the  lowest  at  the  quarters.    But  the 

than  those   parts  of  the  ocean  waters  do  not  yield  instantly  to  the  action 

ire  ot  the  same  distance  oh  the  exerted  upon  them:   the  greatest  effect 

»ntre;  and,  being  lightrT,  tlicy  are  takes  place  some  time  ai>cr  the  attractive 

j^iwartis  a  little  by  the  siirn)uiid-  influence  has  fiossed  its  point  of  greatest 

Sy  which  is  heavier ;  just  n^  water  power.    Thus  the  spring  and  neap  tides 

will  stand  at  liiffenMit  hci^i^hts  in  actuallyoccur  alK>ut  a  dayandahan  after 

branches  of  a  siphon  tube; ;   or  the  tiinc^s  above  indicated.    So,  also,  for 

eCf  which  is  lighter  tiian  water,  is  a  sirniiar  reason,  the  real  time  of  high 

»  lisQ  a  little  hij^her,  on  that  ac-  water,  in  the  daily  tidr's,  hap|)ens  about 

when  placeii  in  water.     If  the  tliree  hours  aflcr  the  moon  has  parsed  the 

Ked  immovably  upon  a  fixed  6U[t-  meridian.    It  will  be  perceived,  frem  what 

are  would  be  a  tide,  or  risin;^  of  has  been  said,  that  die  sun's  and  moon's 

sra,  only  on  the  side  towards  the  influence  will  vary  with  a  change  of  dis- 

Bat  tlie  great  body  of  the  earth  tance,  being  greatest  when  the  attracting 

■  ftee  to  move  as  a  single  particle  body  is  nearest,  and  vice  versd.    The  phc- 

icean,  and,  if  sufiered  to  yield  to  uomcna  of  the  tides  are  modified,  more- 

n^  attraction,  would  be  carri^  over,  by  the  situation  of  the  sun  and  moon 

hUL    Hence,  for  the  same  reason  with  respect  to  the  equator,  an<l  thcpar- 

irticle  of  water,  on  the  side  of  the  ticular  latitude  of  the  observer.    When, 

mrdM  the  moon,  is  drawn  away  for  instance^  the  moon  passes  near  the 

i  centre,  or  has  its  downwanl  ten-  zenith  of  the  observer,  supposed  to  be  in 

minished,  bo  the  solid  earth  itself  one  of  the  temperate  zones,  the  opposite 

1  away  fh>m  the  masH  of  waters,  high  tide  will  l)o  in  the  same  latitude  on 

ide  of  the  earth  farthest  fmm  tl  10  the  other  side  of  the  oquotor;  consc- 

It  18  the  difference  of  aitraction,  quendy,  under  the  above  cireumstances, 

caaei,  between  the  surface  and  the  hi^li  tide,  when  the  incon  is  above 

re,  which  causes  tlie  lightness  of  the  horizon,  exceeds  the  high  tide  when 

!»,  and  the  consequent  elevation.  i\w.  moon  is  below  the  horizon ;  and  at  a 

le  seen,  therefore,  that,  taking  tiio  point  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  pole, 

artb  into  view,  tlicre  are  always  fifly  degrees  from  the  place  where  the 

h  tides  diametrically  opposite  to  moon  is  vertical,  there  will  bo  onlv  one 

ler,  and  two  low  tides  also,  mid-  tide  in  twenty-four  houif .    Tlio  different 

preen  the  high  ones.    The  high  heights  to  which  the  same  tide  rises,  in 

B  two   great  wave:<,  or   sue} Is,  ])laces  but  little  distant  frem  each  other, 

heisht,  but  extending  each  way  depend  upon  locid  circumstances;  as  the 

balfa  right  angle.    These  wavc»  particular  form  of  the  coast,  the  meeting 

he  moon  in  its  monthly  motion  of  currents,  &c.    Where  a  bay  grows 

lie  earth,  ^while  the  earth,  turning  narrower  and  narrower,  like  a  tunnel,  as 

IS,  causes  any  ^ven  place  tr>  i)a8s  it  runs  up  frem  the  ocean  into  the  land, 

each  of  these  swells*  and  the  in-  tlie  swell  of  water  must  rise  higher  as 

g  depressions  in  a  lunar  d:rr,  or  ihe  |)as8age  becomes  more  contracted  in 

our  nours  fifty  minutrs.    \Vlia:  br^^odth.    Thus,  in  the  bay  of  FuDdy, 
III.              22 
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whichaiwwenitothif  dewnriptioDjUidisof  Romantic  Poems.  Tbe  Beeood  miinbcr 
mat  extent,  the  tide  sometimeA  rises  to  the  of  his  Poetical  Jounial,  pobliaiied  lo  Jena, 
oeight  of  seventy  feet.  It  is  frequently  ask-  begins  with  letters  on  Shakspeare,  which 
ed,  why  there  are  not  tides  in  the  inland  seas  too  soon  ceased.  He  bad  early  applied 
and  lar|rer  lakes.  If  we  observe,  upon  an  himself  to  tlic  study  of  tbe  grrat  Britiifa 
artificiu  globe,  the  very  small  space  oc-  poet,  as  appears  from  his  publication  of 
copied  by  the  largest  bodies  of  water  of  the  TemjieNt,  with  an  Easav  ou  Shak- 
this  description,  we  shall  readily  perceive  speare's  Treatment  of  tbe  Supematund 
that  there  can  be  no  appreciable  differ-  (Berlin,  1796).  I;i  1801  and  1802;  he 
ence  in  the  action  of  the  moon  upon  so  lived  in  Dresden  with  his  friend  Frederic 
•mall  a  portion  of  the  earth*8  surface;  Schlegel,  and  published,  with  him  and 
the  whole  of  the  lake,  or  sea,  therefore,  several  otlier  poets,  the  MusenatmamaiA 
becomes  lighter  when  the  moon  is  over  aufdas  Jahr  1802.  In  1803,  be  publisb- 
it,  and  there  is  no  heavier  mass  of  water  ed  Minndieder  (Love  Songs)  of  toe  Sue- 
ninety  degrees  distant  to  force  it  above  its  bian  Period  in  a  modem  German  Dres 
natural  level.  (Berlin,  with  a  preface).    In   1804,  ap- 

TiBBRAM.    (See  Architecture^  vol.  i,  p.  peared  the  Emperor  Octavianua,  an  imi- 

337.)  tation  of  an  old  talc.    In  180S,  he  pubGeb- 

Ti£CK,  Louis,  was  bom  in  1773.    His  ed,  in  connexion  with  Schlegel,  the  wocki 

critical  writings  on  poetry  and  the  arts  of  their  fri(>nd  Novalis  (q.  v.^  in  2  vok^tt 

umy  bo  ranked,  with  those  of  the  Sclile-  Berlin.    Aflcr  this,  he  went  to  Italy,  iod 

Sis,  among  the  most  important  works  of  occupied  himself  much  in  Rome  whh 

is  description,  fur  which  the  literature  ancient  German  manuscripts  in  tbe  libra- 

of  modem  Gcmiany  ha:*  been  so  much  ry  of  the  Vatican.    Towards  the  end  of 

dbtingftishod  above  that  of  other  nations,  1806,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and,  while 

and  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  at  Munich,  suflfered  the  first  attack  oft 

G^rceptible  in  all  branches  of  aesthetics,  painful  rheumatism,  which,  for  a  kMig 
is  literary  courM*,  however,  will  not  be  period,  prevented  him  from  giving  the 
considerecf  by  all  as  free  from  errors.  In  public  any  thinff  new.  In  1814  and  1616, 
brcsaking  from  the  barriers  of  the  formal  appeared  his  Old  English  Theatre  (in  9 
French  taste,  which  had  taken  root  in  vols.).  He  has  also  published  two  vol- 
Germany,  he  has  not  unfremiently  mn  umes  of  an  Old  German  Theatre,  b 
into  the  o|>|X)site  extreme  or  indistinct-  London,  where  he  was  received,  io  1818^ 
nesB.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  with  much  attention,  he  materially  in- 
studied  ot  the  univernities  in  Halle  and  creased  his  collrctions  of  materials  fbr  his 
Gottingcn,  and,  with  his  fiiend  Wacken-  larger  work  on  Shakspeare,  to  which  hb 
roder,  at  Krjangen.  His  William  Lovell  Shakspeare's  Vorschuie  (Leipstc,  1827) 
ap|M$an'd  in  I71X),  and  has  some  of  the  may  be  considered  as  an  introduction. 
rruih'n'HH  of  a  youllifiil  production.  His  Since  1819,  ho  has  lived  with  his  family 
Pi'tcr  I^'lMTechiV  Popular  Tales  (Berlin,  in  l)res<lcn,  where  he  published,  in  IHQI, 
17117,  .'I  voIh.)  hhowH  a  more  mature  mind,  a  rolleciion  of  his  |)oerii8  (in  3  vols.),  and 
Not  lon^  after,  he  displayed  his  peculiar  Henry  von  Kh  ist's  posthumous  wod(& 
talent  for  keen  satire  in  sportive  |K)elr)',  His  tales  have  been  published  in  \*ariouji 
of  which  his  Bluelx'ard,  and  Puss  in  souvenirs,  &c.  Some  of  them  chastise 
B4K>lN,  are  striking  instances.  The  Effii-  the  errors  and  vices  of  ;he  time  in  a  toof 
sions  ofa  F'riar  aifai'hcd  to  the  Arts  (Iter-  of  <lccorous  humor.  In  1624,  ap[)eared 
lin,  I7!>7),  tt  work  of  Wackcnrod.T,  in  the  hcpinnii)^  of  his  Mt'trthin  vnd  Zau- 
which  Ticck  look  part,  is  of  a  singular  berfreschichttn  (Breslau),  in  his  Pietro  of 
chMrncirr.  Th«Tc  is  a  kind  of  rnyst*  ry  in  A|)one.  In  Berlin  appeared,  in  I82G,thelirst 
it,  which  appears  niso  in  the  PhantiLsirs  half  of  his  Insurrection  in  the  Cevenncai 
on  An  (Hattihur^,  17iK>),  also  hy  Wnck-  Tirck  has  written  much  in  periodicals, 
iffinNler,  with  atlditions  l>y  hiu).  In  171>H,  and  s:n'eml  of  his  articles  have  been  col- 
liii  pid)lihli<'d  his  Trancis  SicrnlmUrs  lected  in  his  Dratnaturfrxscfie  Blditn 
Watidiirin^N,  in  which,  as  in  the  two  pre-  (Breslau,  I82(i,  2  vols.).  The  completion 
ceding,  a  wann  love  of  the  fuie  arts  is  of  8c lilet^ePs Translation  of  Shaks|)rarr  i? 
inaniH'Nn'd,  very  much  op()')sed  to  the  expected  from  him.  He  will  prohoblT 
iiiiiirdew  criticistri  then  in  vogue.  Fmm  present  the  public,  at  no  distant  fK-rioa, 
I7l'!>  to  IWll,  oppeared  his  translation  of  with  a  complete  collection  of  bis  works. 
Ihm  QiiiKote  (ill  4  v(»l».)— a  work,  in  some        Tieck,  Christian  Fn^deric,  profcssorof 

Iiiii|i«*ctN,  of  pec.iliar  merit.  The  (lermans  sculpture,  and  member  of  the  academy 

lavn  sisveral    other    translations   of   the  of  fine  arts  in   Berlin,  brother  of  Louie 

i     ^  and  IbOO,  ap|)eared  his  Ticck  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  177G,  at  Beriiik 
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of  the  government,  he  Mr.  Tiemev  was  declared  dulv  elected, 

leaden,  Vienna,  and,  in   1798,  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  bouse,  he  entered 

1801,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  warmly  into  the  measures  of  the  whign.  * 

went  to  Weimar,   where  he  He  soon  proved  himself  an  able  speaker, 

ch  employment  as  a  sculptor,  and  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the 

npointed  professor  there,  and  house.    During  a  debate  m  the  year  1798, 

M5^  to  ItaJy,  in  company  with  some  words  spoken  in  the  house  were  the 

If  Louis.    In  Rome,  he  pro-  occasion  of  a  duel  between  him  and  Mr. 

end  works,  and  went,  in  1809,  Pitt,  in  which,  however,  neither  party  was 

.   In  1812,  he  returned  to  Italy,  wounded.     When  Mr.  Addington  became 

lived  fi>r  some  time  in  Carrara  minister,  in  18C2,  he  made  Mr.  Tiemey 

:h.    (q.  V.)    They  united  their  treasurer  of  the  uavy.    In  1806,  under  the 

everal  works.    In  Carrara,  lie  Grenville  administration,  Mr.  Tiemey  was 

he  then  crown -prince  of  Rava-  made  president  of  the  board  of  control, 

stB  of  Leasing,  Erasmus,  Hugo  but  went  out  of  office  early  in  the  follow- 

Herder,    Burger,    Wiilleiistein,  ing  year,  on  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 

r  Wennar,  William  and  Man-  try.    He  then  lost  his  scat  for  Southwark, 

iDge,  marnhal  Saxe,  and  tnany  but  aAerwards  sat  for  different  places ;  in 

theVallialla  at  Miinich;  also  1806  for  Athlnue,  in  18C9  for  Randon 

Necker,  and  several  others,  for  Bridgr,    in    1813    for   Appleby,  and  in 

e  Stael.    Ilerotunicd  to  Berlin  1818,  1820  and  1826,  he  represented  the 

The  new  theatre  at  Berlin,  and  proprietor  of  Knnresborough.    In  18J7, 

r  places  in  that  city,  are  orna-  Mr.  Canuuig  invited  him  to  the  master- 

ith  h»  productions.     In  1820,  ship  of  the  mint,  from  which  he  retired, 

!  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  with  lord  Goderich,  in  1828.    His  death 

»f  fine  arts  in  the  Pnissian  capi-  took  place^  Jan.  25, 1830. 

>neof  the  most  active  members  Tiers  Etat  (third  eaiaU).    There  was 

iety  for  furnishing  models  for  a  time  in  France  when  the  nobility  and 

»t  mechanic  arts,  which   has  clergy  possessed  the  pro|)erty  of  almost 

d  80  great  an  effect  in  iniprov-  the  whc  le  country.    The  cities  were  in- 

1  workmanship  in  the  north  of  significant,  and  ttie  former  two,  therefore, 

alone  appeared  at  the  diets.    By  degrees 

,  Christopher  Augustus,  a  dis-  the  cities  rose  in  wealth  and  inii)ortanc^ 

German  lyric  poet,  was  bom  became  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  feudal 

;  Gardelegen,  in  the  Altmark,  lords,  and  of  course  were  to  l»e  summon- 

His  most  inijiortant  poem  is  ed  also,  when  taxes  were  to  be  granted, 

hkfa  first  ap|ieared  in  1801,  but  Even  the  peasantry,  having  acquired  the 

»ved  in  subseouent  editions.    It  ownership  of  the  ground  which  they  cul- 

cal-didactic  character.  In  1822,  tivated,  rose  in  importance;  and  Louis  IX 

his  complete  works,  in  seven  summoned  the  cities  and  bailiwicks  to 

mes.  send  deputies  to  the  diets  in  1252.    But 

r,  George,  son  of  a  merchant  of  this  was  done  particularly  by  Philip  IV 

lore  U3  1761,  was  educuud  at  (the  Fair),  in  13C3,  when  he  was  desirous 

e,  and  designed  for  the  bar,  to  to  make  himself  (topular  on  account  of  his 

was  called.    His  father  had  quarrel  with  po|>e  Boni&ceVIlI;  hence 

lexion  with  the  East  India  com-  the  name  tiers  itai.    This  onler,  however, 

I  the  first  publication   of  Mr.  was    subjected    to    great    humiliations: 

1787)  was  the  Real  Situation  of  while  the  clergj-  wen?  seated  to  the  right 

India  Company.    Mr.  Tiemey  of  the  king,  and  the  nobility  to  the  lefi, 

iged  in  political  life,  and  was  the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  bailiwickb 

1  hy  a  noble  duke  as  candidate  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  of  the  bar, 

ester,  when  he  stood  a  severe  and  to  receive  and  answer  the  proposi- 

;  a  great  expense,  which    his  tions  of  the  king  on  their  knees.    But  the 

ined  to  pay.  The  loss  the  refore  steady   march  of  civilization   made  the 

J  OD  Tiemey.    In  1796,  he  was  third  estate  the  nation,  and  the  govcrn- 

f  by  the  popular  party  to  opjiose  ment,  emliarmssed  or  uiisupf)orted  by  the 

USOD,  for  the  bomueh  of  South-  ch  rgy  and  nobility,  turned  its  eves  to  this 

I,  although  defeated  on  the  fK)ll,  important  class  in  1788;  and  Sieves,  in  his 

petition  to  the  house  of  com-  treatise  Qu'w/  ce  que  te  Tiers  ttat9  (178J)), 

removed  his  op|)onent  by  the  pave  uttenuice  to  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 

«:  and,  on  the  next  return,  as  pie.    The  tiers  itaty  at  present,  is  the  na- 

eckor  was  legally  disqualified,  tion  itself;  so  that  tlie  term  became  un- 
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ceaHiUitiiMfly  eveo  during  the  restora-  Parthians ;  recovere<l  that  part  of  hia  <!»• 

^ea.  minions  which  had  surrendered  to  them, 

TirLia.    (SeeTV'^*')  •"^  conquered  Mcso|K>tamia  and  Myfdo- 

TwBR.  This  animal  and  the  lion  are  nin;  then  took  from  the  Sclenridie  the  por- 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cat  tion  of  Syria  y(ft  pofscssed  liy  them,  and 
kind.  The  tiger  is  found  only  in  the  a  great  part  of  Piio^iiicia,  and  assumed 
East  Indies,  in  Hindoostan,  Siam,  Cochin-  the  arrogant  title  of  kirtcr  of  kingw.  But 
China,  Malacca,  and  the  isles  of  Sunda.  the  Roman  consul  Lurullus  soon  requintl 
Its  strengtli  and  sanguinary  disposition  him  to  deliver  up  Mithridates,  who  had 
are  such  that  it  is  the  terror  of  the  inhab-  fled  to  him  for  protection.  Ufion  his  rt- 
itants  in  those  countries ;  and  no  animal,  fusal,  a  war  ensued,  in  which  Tigrsms 
except  the  elephant,  is  capable  of  resisting  was  defeated.  He  now  committed  to 
it  It  even  comes  into  the  midst  of  vil-  Mithridates  tlio  conduct  of  the  war;  but 
lages,  in  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose  they  were  both  conquered  in  a  pitched 
of  cam'ing  off  cattle.  The  color  is  yel-  battle.  In  the  following  yw*'',  howe^-er, 
low,  with  transverse  black  stripes ;  and  the  two  kings,  taking  advantage  of  the 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow  dissensions  which  bad  broken  out  among 
rings.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  It  the  Romans,  subdued  Armenia  and  Cap- 
resembles  the  other  animals  of  the  cat  padocio.  But  the  son  of  Tigranea  rs- 
tribe  in  every  respect,  can  be  tamed  as  oelled  against  his  father,  who  was  tbui 
aasily  as  the  lion,  and  becomes  familiar  compelled  to  divide  his  ormy.  lie,  how- 
with  its  keeper.  Its  voice  is  very  power-  ever,  defeated  his  son,  and  ol  liged  him  to 
fid,  and  resembles  that  of  the  lion.  fly  into  Partliia.    The  I'urthiiins  now  took 

Tioca  FLOWsa  {tigridia  pavonia);  a  part  with  the  son,  and  made  an  incumoo 
Mexican  plant,  frequendy  cultivateo  in  mto  Armenia,  at  the  same  time  that  Mitb- 
gardens,  on  account  of  the  magnificence  ridates  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who 
of  its  flowen.  It  belongs  to  the  same  were  eventually  joined  by  the  son  of  Ti- 
natural  fiimily  as  the  iris.  The  root  is  a  granes.  Tigranes,  relying  upon  the  mag- 
scaly  bulb :  the  leaves  are  radical,  sword-  nanimity  of  Pompey,  resolved  to  surrender 
shaped,  and  tapering  towards  the  point  of  to  hiui ;  whereupon  Pompey  pive  him  a 
insertion:  the  stem  is  about  a  foot  in  portion  of  Armenia,  and  likewise  of  Mes- 
heig^t,  slightly  zigzag,  dividing  into  two  opotainia.  But  the  son  of  Tignines  hav- 
er three  branches,  and  bearing  a  few  al-  ing  again  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  agaiml 
temate,  disUint  leaves!  the  flowers  are  his  father,  O!;)  well  as  against  the  Romans, 
solitary,  tennina),  very  large,  of  a  singular  PoiDpc'v  soiit  tiini  in  rliains  to  Rome;  iMJt 
Ibrm,  and  very  evanescent  The  three  his  father,  in  consc  quenee  of  the  friendly 
exterior  divisions  of  the  corolla  are  much  disposition  whieh  he  nianifested  lowanU 
the  largest,  of  a  fine  orange-red  towards  the  Romans,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
the  extremity ;  wliitish  or  yellowish,  and  title  of  ilieir  friend  and  ally,  and  died  w 
beautifully  spoitcni,  at  the  Iwse.  It  is  to!-  such  in  the  eii^hty-lifth  year  of  his  age. 
erably  hardy,  and  is  increased  by  seed  or  Tigris  ;  a  river  of  Asia,  whieh  rises  in 
offsets.  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  a!M)ut  titieea 

TiGRA?fEs;   a  celebrated  king  of  Ar-  miles  eH>tof  thesonreeof  tlie  Knphrains 

raenia   Major,  who   reigned   in   the   last  and,  flowing  along  towanls  the  eanrem 

century   before  Christ      He    was   deliv-  frontiei-s  of  Turkey,  on  the  w<  st  >\t\v  o( 

ered,  by  his  father,  Artaxias,  im  a  hostage  Cunlistan,  in  a  south-south-etLsi  dirertii-.n, 

to  the  Parthians,  who,  u|>on  the  death  of  joins  the  Knphnites  at  ('nrna,  hixty  niiirtJ 

his  father,  restored  him  to  the  throne,  up-  noi-tli-W(\st  of  liassora.     The  countr>  in- 

on  condiiion  that  he  should  eede  to  tiieni  eluded  hrtween  th<' 'J'lgrisarnl  K!i|>hraM^ 

a  portion  of  his  dominions.     With   IMitli-  was  anciently  eal led  ,1/r.9o;)o/amm;  in  inoil- 

ridates,   whos.*    daughter    Cleopalni    he  ern  tim^s, />?rtr6^A'ir,  and  .//-C^rira.    Tlii? 

married,    he    entered    into    an    allianee  river  was  partieularly  famed  in  aniit|nil/: 

against    the  Romans;  and,  having  <-(>ri-  and  on  its  hanks  were  the  eiiies  of  NinV 

miered  Cap|)adoeia,  his  success  indue,  d  v«'h,  Ciesiplu.n  ajid  Seiencia.     In  moderfi 

the  Syrians,  wearied  out  by  the  continual  limes,  it  cjin  bojusi  the  fainous  city  of  fti?- 

family   discords   of   their   rulers   of  the  dad,  and  the  secondary  om^s  of  Diarbrkir 

house  of  the  Seleucida),  to  invite  him  to  and  iVIosnl.     Its  course  is  generally  rapid, 

take  possession  of  their  country.     He  did  Betwe(  ri  Coma  and   Bagdad,  it  is  ahi»iit 

so,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of  Cilicia  two  hunilred  yards  wi<Ie,  mid  naviffnbjf 

and  Svria,  but  would   not  enter   into  a  for  l)oats  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons.     Small 

serond  alliance  with  Mithridates  against  boats  de,scend  fn>m  Diarbekir. 

the  RouMiis.     He  preferred  attacking  the  Tilouman,    William,    LL.   D.,  chief 
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^mim  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  1637,  was  the  son  of  a  master  of  reque»tn| 

nm  Aitcuat  12|  1756,  in  Talbot  county,  and   received  his  education  at  tiie  Port 

faiylandf.to  which  province  his  imtemal  Royal.    He  assumed  the  name  of  Tillc- 

inuMlfiither  had  emifn^ted  from  England,  mont  on  entering  the  priesthood,  devoted 

D  1869.    Id  1762,  his  family  removed  to  himself  to  study,  and,l)}'  hisextmonlinary 

Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  industry  and  accuracy  of  research,  gained 

le  was  placed  at  the  acadeniy,  where  he  a  high  reputation  as  a  hintorical  writer. 

emaiDMi  until  1769,  when  he  entered  the  His  death  took  ploce  in  1G98.     He  was 

oUege.    He  was  distinguished  lor  his  at-  the  author   of  Memoirts  pour  scrvtr  h 

linineDtB  in  classical  literature,  and,  atler  VHistoirt  EccUsiastiqut  dts  six  vremiers 

eceiviiig  his  bachelor's  degree,  continued  SitcUs  (10  vols.,  4to.,  16U3 — 1712),  and 

MT  aome  time  to  study  it  imder  doctor  Hisloire    des    Emptrewra    et    des    avires 

kihsoD.     In  February,  1772,  he  Ix^giui  the  Princes  qui  ont  rtf^ni  durant  Its  six  pre- 

tudy  of  the  law  in   Philadelphia,  oiid  miers  Siicles  de  VEglist  (6   vols.,  4to., 

unued  it  until  1776,  when  his  father  re-  1G90— 17;)8). 

nored  again  to  bis  estate  in  Maryland.  Tiller.    (See  Helm,) 

^rom  that  time  until  the  summer  of  177!),  Tilloch,  Alexander,  LL.  I).,  the  son 

« lived  in  great  retirement,  prosecuting  of  a  tobacconist  of  Glasgow,  born   in 

iia  A voritestudies—jurispnulence,  history  1759,  was  intended  by  his  father  to  follow 

nd  the  belles-lettres.     At  the  close  of  the  his  own  business,  and  laKen  into  his  ware- 

evohitionary  war,  in  1783,  he  was  ad-  house;  but  a  strong  bias  towards  nie- 

lictod  to  the  bar,  and  soon  acquircMl  emi-  chanical  and  scientific  pursuits  soon  di- 

ence.    In  the  midst  of  a  successfid  and  verted    his    attention    from    commercial 

icrative  practice,  he  was  three  times  sue-  pursuits.    In  173(>,  a  jeweller  of  Edin- 

earively  elected  to  serve  as  a  ineml>cr  burgh,  named  Ged,  had  devised  the  art 

f  the  legislature  of  Mar>'lnnd,  in  the  of  printing  fnnn  plates,  and  proojiced  an 

ears  1788—89—90.    In    1789,  he  was  edition  of  Sallust  so  printe;l ;  but  the  art 

bo  one   of  the    electors  appointed  to  was  undervalued,  and  perished  with  him. 

hooae  the  fint  president  under  the  fed-  Doctor  Tilloch  revived  it,  and  carried  it 

ral  constitution.    In  1791,  he  was  elect-  to  the  state  of  practical  utility  which  it 

da  member  of  the  state  senate,  hi  which  now  exhibits,  having  himself  again  made 

latioD  he  remained  until  179'),  when  he  the  discover}'  without  any  previous  ac- 

Nuoved  to  Philadelphia.    March  3, 1801,  quuintance  whh  Ged*s  attempts.     In  tiJs 

le  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  cir-  new  process,  Mr.  Foulis  or  Glasgow,  a 

uit  court  of  the  U.  States,  for  the  Penn-  printer,  joined  him ;  and  a  patent  in  their 

jrlvania  circuit,    In  a  year,  however,  the  names  was  taken  out,  l)oth  in  England 

iw  which  erected  this  court   was  re-  and  Scotland.    Circumstances,  however, 

caledf  and  Mr.  Tilghman  resumed  his  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  business  for 

luties  as  an  advocate.    In  July,  1805,  he  a  time ;  and  it  never  was  renewed  by  them 

raa  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  as  a  s[)ecu1ation.    In  1787,  dortor  Tilloch 

onuDon  pleas,  in  the  first  district,  and,  removed  to  London,  and  purchased  the 

n  the  beniming  of  180G,  was  made  chief  Star,  an  evening  paper,  which  he  contin- 

QStieeof  the  supreme  court  of  the  state —  ued  to  edit  till  within  four  years  of  his 

n  office  which  he  retained  until  his  de-  death.     In  June,  1797,  he  projected  and 

ease,  April  30,  1827.    Mr.  Tilghman's  established  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 

owenig  as  an  advocate,  were  highly  re-  sixty-five  volumes  of  which  are  now  Ikj- 

pcctable;  but,jnthc  canacily  of  judge,  he  fore  the  public;  and  only  fii\een  days  be- 

raa  emiiient,  owing  to  nis  singular  clear-  fore  his  death,  he  had  obtained  a  patent 

MB  and  firmness  of  mind,  his  veneration  for  an  improvement  on  the  steam-engine. 

ir  the  law,  his  untiring  industry,  and  prr-  The  last  work  which  he  was  engaged  to 

picuous  diction,  combined  with  his  gen-  su|>erintend,  was  the  Mechanics'  Oracle, 

ral  attainm<^ntB  and  fine  monil  qualities,  published  in  numlters  at  the  Caxton  press. 

*eniiiylvania  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  In  his  n'ligious  opinions,  doctor  Tilloch 

ntiCiide,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  was    a    dissenter  from    the    established 

BCarporatiou  of  the  principles  of  scien-  church,  and  preached  occbsionally.    He 

ifie  equity  with  the  law  of  the  state,  or  died  in  1825. 

ttker  for  the  repeateil  recognition  from  Tillotsott,  John,  an  English  prelate, 

In  bench,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  son  of  a  clothier,  near  Halifax,  was  bom 

Qoatitute  an  iueparable  portion  of  the  in  1630.    His  father,  a  strict  Calvhiist, 

RW.  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  principle^ 

TnucMOiiT,  Louis  Sebastian  le  Nain  and  sent  him  a  fiensioner  to  Clare  nallj 

Ifly  an  ^ffnJTfff  historian,  bom  at  Paris,  m  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
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ftllow  in  1651.    It  is  not  known  when  ho  bore  these  nttackH  in  lilence,  and  oreo 
entered  iuto  orders ;  but  his  first  sennon  prevented   some    prosecutionn   for    Kbel 
which  appeared  in  print  is  dated  1G61,  at  against  hinn,  directed  by  the  crown.     He 
which  time  he  was  still  among  the  Pres-  was  also  chnrge<l  with   Socinianinm ;  in 
byterians.     Whon  the  act  <'f  nnif.irmity  answer  to  which  he  republished  fbtir  of 
passed,  in  the  following  year,  he  submit-  his  sermons  on  the  Incarnation  and  Di- 
ted  to  it,  and,  becoming  celebrated  for  his  viuity  of  our  Savior.     There  appi^ars  to 
pulpit  oratory,  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  have  been  no  other  ground  for  that  impu- 
society  of  Lincoln's  inn.      In   HjKjG,  he  tation,  tlian  that  he  aefende<l  Cliristiaiiity 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  was  made  on   rational   grounds,  and   corresfionded 
king's  chai)luiii,  and  presented  to  a  preb-  with  such  mm  as  Limborch,  Locke  and 
end  of  Canterbury.      WIhmi  Charles  II,  LcCIerc;  to  which  reason  doctor  Jortin 
in  1()72,  issui'd  a  declaration  for  lil>erty  of  adds,  that  he  had  broken  an  ancient  and 
conscienct*,  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  fundnmcntal  rule  of  controversial  tbeolo- 
the  Roman  Catholics,  he  preached  stn)ng-  gy — "Allow  not  an  ad  versarj*  eithtT  to  Itave 
ly  against  it,  but  wa^s  ncvertheU»8s,  ad-  common  sense  or  common  honesty.**    He 
vancod  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  now  exerted  himself  to  advancn  ihc  re- 
soon  afiCr  presented  to  a  prebend  in  St.  s|>ertal)tlity  of  the  church,  and,  amon* 
Paul's.     Popery  was  so  much  the  object  other  things,  wish<Ml  to  correct  the  evib 
of  his  aversion,  that,  in  a  sermon  preached  arising  from    non-n*flidenc4^.      He    wns, 
before  the  king,  in  K580,  he  expn-ssed  sen-  however,  counteracted  in  all  his  endeav- 
timcuts  of  intolerance  which  he  iiimsr^if  ors,    by   the   most    |M;rverse    op|KX(itioii, 
acknowledged  to  his  friends  could  not  1)0  which  Hindered  his  high  station  a  sreno 
def'nded.     lie  warmly  promoted  the  ex-  of  much  more  disgust  than  gratification, 
elusion  bill  agiiinst  the  duke  of  York,  and  and,  soon  afler,  died  of  a  paralytic  stmke, 
.refus;;d  to  sign  the  address  of  the  I^ndon  in   UZH,     He  lefl  his  widow  notliing  but 
clergy  to  the  king,  on  his  declaration  that  the  copyright  of  his  si^nnons.      D^tor 
he  would  not  consent  to  it.    At  the  exe-  Tillotson   was  open,  sincen?,  benevolent 
cution  of  lord  William  Russel,  he  attend-  and   forgiving;    and   although,   in   some 
ed  with  doctor  Burnet ;  and,  though  after-  points,  too  compliant,  and   liable  to  the 
wards  decided  friends  to  the  revolution,  charge  of  inconsistency,   his   intentioni 
both  these  divines  urged  that  nobleman  to  seem  to  have  been  pure  and  disinteriTSted. 
acknowh»dge  the  unlawfulness  of  n*sist-  His  sermons  maintain  a  place  among  the 
aiice.     Ou   lh(?   uccoinplislunent   of  the  most  popular  of  that  class  of  romi>osi- 
revoliition,   Ik^  was  taken   into   favor  by  lions  in  the  Knglish  languag(>,  di<«playin*; 
king  Williaiu  ;  and,  in   1()J^),  he  was  ap-  gn\'il  copiousiu'ss  of  thought  and  cxpres- 
pointed  clerk  of  the  closi't  to  that  sove-  sinn,  and  alK)un(liiig  in  |»assagrs  which 
reign,  and  suh.-Jcriiu'iitly  permitted  to  vx-  strongly  impress  the  mind.     His  sennniai 
change   th«;    dcauiTV   of  Canterbury    for  are   doubtlos  mueh  less  read   than  for- 
thui    of   St.   Paul's.      (Jn   the   refusid  of  merlv,  but  ran  searet'Iv  fail  of  remainin'; 
archl>ish"»j)  Sr?auei-otl  to  take  the  oaths  to  a  |M*nnanent  part  of  the  braneh  of  Kng- 
the  new  govenunem,  he  was  ap|)oinled  to  lish  litenuure  to  whirh  ihcy  Udong. 
cxereis  •    the   airhiepiscopal    juris<lic.tion         Tilly,  John  Tzerklas,  eount  ot',  one  of 
during   lie*   sjisprnsion   of  that   prelait; ;  the  most  ei'lebnited  gtnends  of  the  sfv«  n- 
aiid,  in  1<>I)1,  after  exiubiting  the  greatest  teeuih  eentury,  was  l>orn  in  l.V>!>,  in  Wal- 
reluetanee,  he  was  inducj'd  to  aeeept  the  loon  Brabant,  at  the  eastli'  of  Tilly.     He 
arehhisiioprie  iisflf.     He  had  previously  wil«s  in  his  youth,  a  Jesuit.     After  In-ing 
formeii  a  sehein<'  for  tin;  eompreheiision  edueaieil   sirieily  and  fanatically,  be  en- 
of  the   Presbyterians  uitliin  the  pale  of  tend  the  Spanish,  iht?  Austrian,  and  ail»< 
the  ehureli,  which  liad  bei'ii  njeetrd  by  the    Bavarian  s.rvire.     I'lidrr   Alva  and 
tlie  convoeation.     He  had  also  faihMl  in  other  rorninandcrs,  he  torn led  bis  military 
another  (h'sign   for  tbrming  a  n»nv  b(»ok  talenis,  and   beeanie  aceustonietl  to  silent 
of   homilies;    and  a  siTinon    whi«  h   hr,  ohedirne(>,  to  a  stern  pursuit  of  his  objerai 
preached   befon^  the  tpieen,  again>t  tin*  without  n'gjinhng  the  calls  of  mercy,  anJ 
absrdute  eternity  of  hell    torments,   still  to  the  desiructron  of  heretics.     He  itwe, 
further  involved  him  with  the  advocates  by  tlegrees,  to  the  command  t>f  the  armj 
of  orthodoxy.      When,  then*fore,  he  ac-  oi*  the   league,  in  the  thirtv  vears'  war. 
cepted  the  primacy,  a  large  imrly  assailed  ((|.  v.)     He  distinguished  hirn'sidf  much 
biui  with  gn'at  animosity;  antl  he  was  as  a  general;  and  when,  in  KkIO,  Walleo- 
repnmched  with  the  inconsistency  of  his  stein  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  command, 
own  conduct   with  the  doctrine  he  had  Tilly  was  ap]>ointed  generalissimo  of  thb 
advanced  to  lord  William  Russel.    lie  imperial  troops.    His  meet  celebrated  ei- 
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the  bloodv  sack  of  Magdeburg,  monarcbs  were  the  more  readily  disponed 

1631 ;  and  history  hast  few  pagea  to  come  to  terma.    They  met,  June  25, 

08  those  oa  which  the  atrocities  on  a  raft  built  (or  the  purjiose  on  tht>  Nie- 
li's  Croats    aud    Pappeuheim's  men,  in  presence  of  the  two  armies.    Til- 

9  are  recorded.  Some  oHicers,  sit  >vas  declared,  by  Napoleon,  neutral, 
,  iraploreU  Tilly  to  put  a  stop  to  and  tlie  emperors  and  the  king  of  Pruissia 
ble  outrages,  lie  coldly  replied,  had  their  head-quarters  there,  from  the 
lack  within  an  hour,  and  1  will  i28th,  in  order  to  exi>edite  the  negotiations 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  soldier  for  fteacc.  The  qiiceu  of  Prussia,  at  the 
bave  some  rcwanl  for  his  lal)ors  invitation  of  Napoleon,  also  refiaired  to 
jers."  On  the  14th,  he  entered  Tilsit.  July  7,  peace  was  concluded  be- 
kI  and  plundered  city  in  triumph,  twcen  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  by  Tal- 
ledestructionofTroy  and  Jem-  leyrand,  Kurakin,  and  Labanoff  Rostoff- 
»  such  victory  has  taken  place,^  ski,  Kalckrcuth  aud  Golz.  The  question 
to  his  master.  Guslavu.s  Adui-  was  only  respecting  the  territory  of  tlie 
t  him  at  Breitenfeld,  September  kingof  Pnissia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
nily,  who  had  been  thirty-six  one  half  of  his  country  in  onler  to  retain 
torious,  was  now  entirely  beaten,  the  other,  under  the  linrdcst  conditions, 
himself  wounded.  In  a  sulme-  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ful6]. 
[agement  with  the  Swedes,  on  the  By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  it  was  settled, 
uiniioQ  IkiU  shattered  his  thigh,  1.* that  the  provinces  torn  from  Poland  by 
ied  in  a  few  days,  April  <)0,  IHH.  Prussia,  in  17(K)  and  171)5,  should  form  a 
was  repidsive ;  his  manners  al-  new  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  2.  that  Dantzic, 
nastic,  even  amidst  the  dissolute-  with  a  territory  two  leagues  in  circuit, 
I  camp  of  that  time.  He  never  should  be  made  a  free  city,  under  the  pro- 
mooey,  and  left  but  a  small  for-  tection  of  Pnissia  and  Saxony ;  3.  that 
e  refused  the  grant  of  the  prin-  the  king  of  Saxony,  made  duke  of  War- 
if  Kalcmberg.  As  a  soldier,  he  saw,  should  have  a  military  rotid  to  his 
npt,  cunning  and  cruel.  new  state,  through  Silesia ;  4.  that  the 
r;atowDof  East  Prussia, inGum-  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg  and 
I  capital  of  a  circle;  fifty  miles  Coburg  should  be  reinstated, by  the  em- 
it of  Konigsberg,  fifty  south-  iKjror  of  the  French,  and,  on  the  other 
It  of  Memel ;  Ion.  'iP  5(3'  E. ;  Int.  hand,  his  brother  Jerome  should  l)e  ac- 
;  population,  824t^.  It  is  situated  knowledged,  by  Alexander,  as  king  of 
vera,  the  Niemen  (here  ruUeil  the  Westphalia,  Joseph  as  king  of  Naples, 
ind  the  small  river  TilM*,  which  Louis  as  king  of  Holland;  and,  5.  that  the 
I  the  town  from  the  castle.  It  is  kingdom  of  Westphalia  should  l)e  formed 
;rciai  town,  well  built,  and  con-  of  the  provinces  ceded  \yy  Prussia,  situ- 
hodpital,  two  Lutheran  churclief*,  ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kllx?,  together 
ovincial  school.  The  chief  arti-  with  Brunswick,  Hessia,  &c.  At  the 
sport  are  corn,  wax,  salt,  salted  same  time,  Cu  Alexander  ceded  the  lord- 
la,  hats  and  leather.  The  circle  ship  of  Jever  to  Holland,  and  promised, 
18  a  level  and  fertile  tract,  lying  7.  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Moldavia 
uriache-Haft*.  and  Walachia,  and  conclude  peace  with 
if  JSltiL  The  battle  of  Fried-  the  Porte,  under  Napoleon's  mediation. 
r.J  CD  June  14, 1807,  tennmated  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  received  of  the 
airoutof  the  Russian  forces,  and  Prussian  provinces,  that  of  Bialystock, 
bilation  of  Prussia's  last  bojie.  4<360  s(]uare  miles,  with  184,000  inhabit- 
when  the  French  were  already  ants.  Moreover,  the  Russians  evacuated 
iemeDy  the  emperor  Alexander  Cattaro  in  conse({uence  of  the  peac^  of 
ponds  for  an  armistice  to  the  Tilsit  In  a  secret  article,  Russia  prom- 
uke  of  BeiVi  which  Napol(K)n  ised  to  unite  with  France  against  Eng- 
iccepted.  The  battles  of  Eylau  land,  to  secure  the  independence  of  neu- 
dland,  continual  skirmishes,  and  tral  flags,  and  to  induce  the  courts  of 
of  Duit»c,  had  much  weaken-  Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon  to 
rencb  army ;  and  Napoleon  was  concur  in  the  same  ummgemenL  The 
to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  terms  of  the  peace  l>et ween  Na|)oleon  and 

which,  in  case  of  his  defeat,  Frederic  William  III  of  Pnissia, were  con- 

ot  have  fkiled  to  attack  him.    At  taincd,  essentially,  in  that  just  described. 

)  time,  the  Russian  cabinet  com-  Pnissia  was  to  cede  the  above-mentioned 

of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  all  the  provincei 

M  that  the  Fvench  and  Russian  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhioe,  to  Napdeoi^ 
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tin  cirde  of  OmbiM  to  Saxony,  and  to  inwited  in  Stinky^  B  BOiy  of  nSkm- 
eloM  her  ports  taahm  Eagland.  July  phjr.  Mmneri  comki  hwtmnUfmm 
fif  dw  peace  with  AiUBia  was  signed,  and  abridgment  of  Plato'k  •  .JMWt. 
count  Kalckreuth  agreed,  with  ue  prince  Timar  and  Siaxbt  are  mililaiy  Mb  b 
of  Neufehatel,  that  all  FnisBia  should  Turkey.  (See  Zaim.) 
be  eracuated  by  Oct  1,  if  the«  heavy  TiMBxa.  A  vast  expense  hfOfwyyav 
contributions  should  be  paid  up  to  that  occasioiied  by  the  premature  deoj  ef 
time,  or  security  satisfitotorjr  to  the  in-  wood,  employed  in  ships  and  odbar 
tendant-general  should  be  given  for  the  tures,  which  are  exposed  to  ▼i«i 
paymont.  These  terms  coiud  not  be  fill-  of  weather,  and  enpecially  if  they  are 
filled,  and  Pruasia  continued  a  prey  to  jected  to  the  influence. of  wanntli^ 
French  commissioners  until  it  compound-  bitied  with  moisture.  TVoea  of  diAnst 
ed  for  the  impositions  laid  on  it,  after  the  niecies  vary  greatly  in  the  diirabiliqf  ef 
lapse  of  a  year,  by  the  payment  of  their  wood ;  yet  none  of  the  epeciea  am- 
1^^000,000  naucs.  Yet  it  remained  con-  monly  emptoyed  are  capable  of  wilh- 
tinually  exposed  to  attadi  on  the  part  of  standmg,  for  many  yeaia,  the  cflect  ef 
the  French,  who  occupied  three  forO'eas-  un&vonible  exposures  and  aitiiaiisML 
es  on  the  Oder  (Ologau,  Kiistrin,  and  The  decav  of  timber  is  sometiniea  wafm» 
Stettin),  and  from  their  allied  states  (War-  ficial  and  sometimes  intemaL  la  lbs 
■aw,  SiuHmy  and  Westphalia),  until,  in  fonner  case,  the  outside  of  the  wood  fini 
181^  its  situation  was  changed.  In  the  perishes,  and  crumbles  away,  and  aucees* 
treaty  with  Russia,  it  was  said,  ''The  sive  strata  are  decomposed,  befhic  lbs 
king  of  Prussia  receives  back  half  of  his  internal  parts  become  unsound.  !■  lbs 
states  aC  the  intercession  of  the  emperor  other  species,  which  is  dtstingttislMd  ky 
of  Russia.*  In  18*22,  Lewis  Goldsmith  the  name  of  the  dlry  rol,  the  diseaae  b»> 
published  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace  gins  in  the  interior  aubstaooe  of  the  woo4 
of  Tilsit,  or  rather  the  secret  agreements  pirticulariy  of  that  which  has  not  ban 
made  at  the  same.  According  to  these,  well  seasoned,  and  spraads  uuiwawBfc 
Rusna  was  to  have  European  Turicey ;  a  caumng  the  whole  mass  to  swelli  crae^ 
prince  of  Napoleon's  family  was  to  re-  and  exhale  a  musty  odor.  '  Diflmnl  im- 
oeivo  the  crown  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  gous  vegetables  sprout  out  of  its  subMMet 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  to  the  wood  loses  its  strengtk  and  cmm* 
cesse ;  France  to  occupy  the  AfKcan  bles,  finally,  into  a  mass  of  dott.  TUi 
States ;  Malta  and  Egypt  to  belong  again  disease  prevails  most  in  a  wann,  moiM, 
to  France;  France  to  be  sup|iorted  by  and  cniifined  atmosphere,  such  as  fie- 
Russia  in  tlie  conquest  of  Gibraltar;  the  qiiently  exists  in  the  interior  of  ships,  and 
Mediterranean  to  be  op«*n  only  to  French,  in  the  cellars  and  foundations  of  nousea 
Russian,  Sfianidh  and  Italian  vessels ;  and  Its  destnictive  effects  in  ships  of  wir 
Denmark  to  be  indemnified  by  the  Han<ie  have  given  rise,  of  late,  to  numerous  pub- 
towns  in  Northern  Germany,  if  she  would  lications.  Some  writers  consider  that  the 
etnnloy  her  fleet  against  England,  &c.  dry  rot  is  not  essviitially  different  fhrni  the 

Tilt-Hammer;  a  large  and  heavy  ham-  more  common  kinds  of  decay;  but  there 

mer,  put  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel  or  seems  to  l)c  siiflicient  reason  for  the  die- 

fteain-cn^ine.  Cogs  being  brought  to  bear  tinction  which  has  usually  tieen  drawn, 

on  the  tail  uf  the  hammer,  its  depression  The  prevention  of  tlie  evil  has  been  at- 

causes  the  head  to  be  elevated,  which,  tempted  in  various  wavs,  and  with  some 

when  liberated,  falls  with   considerable  degree  of  success. — Feiltng,     It  is  agreed 

force  by  its  own  s|>ecific  gravity.    Tilt-  by  most  writers  tliat  the  sap  of  vegetables 

mills  work  on  the  same  principle.  is  the  great  cause  of  their  fermentation 

TiLTiTVG  or  Steel  is  the  process  by  and  decay.     Hence  it  ap|>ears  desirable, 

which  blistered  steel  is  rendered  ductile,  if  there  is  any  season  in  which  the  trunk 

This  is  done  by  placing  it  under  the  tilt-  of  a  tree  is  less  cliarged  with  sap  than  at 

hammer.  others,  that  this  time  should  be  selected 

TiMiEUs,  of  I>ocri,  in  Magna  Grsecia;  for  felling  it.    The  middle  of  siimmpr  and 

a  Pytliagorean  philosoiiher,  and  a  teacher  the  middle  of  winter  an?,  undoulHedly,  tiie 

of  Plato,  who  Ims  called  one  of  his  dia-  periods  when  the  wood  contains  least  ssa 

logues  by  h'u  name.    Timnus  employed  In  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn/m 

himself  chiefly  in  the  stud  v  of  nature,  which  the  roots  prepare  sap,  but  no  leaves 

The  genuineness  of  the  work  which  p;oes  exist  to  expend  it,  the  trunk    is  ovcr^ 

under  his  name  (On  Nature  and  the  Soul  charged  with  sap ;  and  in  many  trees,  ai 

of  the   World)  is  doubted  by  Meinen,  tlie  maple  and  birch,  sap  will  flow  out  st 

tlKNigfa  deibnded  by  TiedemanD.    h  is  these  aeasons,  if  the  trunk  m  wounded 
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',  on  the  contrary,  when  the  exposed  to  the  vicisBitudes  of  weather, 

"e  out,  the  sap  is  rapidly  expend-  and,  stiU  more,  when  it  is  to  remain  in  a 

in  winter,  when  the  roots  are  dor-  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  its  preser^a- 

s  sparing^  prodnccd ;  8o  that  no  tion  oflen  becomes  extremely  difficulL 

of  tbb  uukI  apparently  exists.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made, 

Banning  a  prion,  it  would  seem  and    many  volumes  written,  upon   the 

reatinent  would  be  so  etTectuul  in  preservation  of  timber,  and  the  prevcn- 

id  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  sap  tion  of  the  dry  rot ;  but  the  subject  is  not 

tdle  the  tree,  by  cutting  away  a  yet  brought  to  a  satisftictory  conclusion. 

alburnum,  in  the  earlv  |)art  of  The  methods  which  have  hitherto  been 

thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  fouud  most  successful,  consist  in  extract- 

*  the  sap,  and  then  to  suffer  it  to  ing  the  sap,  in  excluding  moisuire,  and  in 

itil  the  leaves  should   have  ex-  impregnating  the  vessels  of  the  wood  with 

by  their  ffrowth,  or  tranfapiration,  antiseptic  substance:?. — For  extracting  the 

jkI  which  could  be  extracted  by  sap,  the  process  of  water  secuoning  is  rec- 

Bviously  to  the  death  of  the  tree.*  ommended.      It  consists  in  immersing 

td  would  thus,  probably,  \ie  found  the  green  timber  in  clear  water  for  about 

iest  state,  to  which  any  treatment  two  weeks,  after  which  it  is  taken  out, 

luoe  it  in  the  living  state.     Buf-  and  seasoned  in  the  usual   manner.     A 

^commended  stripping  the  trees  great  part  of  the  sap,  together  with  the 

berk  in  spring,  ana  felling  them  soluble  and  fermentable  matter,  is  suid  to 

hsequent  autumn.    This  method  be  dissolved  or  removed  by  this  process. 

bai\len  the  alburnum ;  but  the  Running  water  is  more  effectual  than  that 

not  very  apfmrent,  nor  is  the  sue-  which  is  stagnant.    It  is  necessary  that 

1  certain. — Seaaoninf^.    At  what-  the  timber  should  be  simk,  so  as  to  be 

od  timber  is  felled,  it  requires  to  completely  under  water,  since  nothing  is 

ighly  seasoned  before  it  is  fit  for  more  destnictive  to  wood  than  partial  im- 

N)eeB  of  carpentry.    The  object  mersion.    Mr.  Langtonf  has  proposed  to 

ning  is  partly  to  evaporate  as  extract  the  sap  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 

the  np  as  possible,  and  thus  to  the  timber  bemg  enclosed  in  tight  cases, 

its  innuenoe  in  causing  decom-  with  a  temperature  somewltat  elevated, 

and  partly  to  reduce  the  dimen-  and  the  sap  being  discharged  in  vapor  by 

the  wood,  so  that  it  may  l>e  used  the  operation  of  the  pump.     It  np{>earB 

inconvenience  from  its  further  extremely  |>robablc,  that   if  trees  were 

(.     Timber  seasons  best   when  felled  in  summer,  and  the  huts  immedi- 

I  dry  situations,  where  the  air  has  ately  placed  in  water  without  removing 

^Illation  round  it.     Gradual  dry-  the  branches,  a  great  part  of  their  sap 

ttfidered  a  better  preservative  of  would  lie  expended  by  the  vegetative  pro- 

m  a  sudden  exposure  to  waniith,  cess  alone,  and  replaced  by  water.    It  is 

tie  sun;  for  warmth,  abruptly  ap-  well  known  that  branches  of  plants,  if 

uses  cracks  and  flaws,  from  the  inserted  in  water,  continue,  for  some  days, 

nd  unequal  expansion  produced  to  grow,  to  transpire,  and  to  perform  their 

Mit  parts.    Two  or  three  years'  otlier  functions.    This  they  probably  do 

X  is  requisite  to  produce  tightness  at  the  ex|)ensc  of  the  sap,  or  assimilated 

bility  in  the  wood  work  of  build-  fluid,  which  was  previously  in  them,  while 

must  he  observed  that  seasoning  tho^  replace  it  by  the  water  they  comsume. 

minion  way  only  removes  a  por-  This  state  of  things  continues  until  the 

he  aqueous  and  volatile  matte  r  juices  are  too  far  diluted  to  be  ca)iable 

wood.    The  extractive,  and  oilier  of  any  longer  sustaining  lift-. — The  chwr- 

<»rtiott8,  still  remain,  and  are  lia-  ring  of  timber,  by  scorching  or  huniing 

rment,  though  in  a  less  dt*prre,  its  outside,  is  commonly  supposed  to  in- 

r  the  wood  reahs<»rh8  moisture,  crease  its  durability ;  but,  on  this  subject, 

ieed,  is  the  force  of  capillni-y  at-  the  results  of  experiment  do  not  agree, 

that  wood,  exposed  to  thcatmcs-  Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 

our  climate,  nc;ver  piverf  up  all  vegetable  suljstances;  but  the  conversion 

ture. — PrtMtrvaiion    of   Timber,  of  the  surface  of  wood  into  charcoal  does 

ood  is  to  be  kept  in  a  dr)'  situa-  not  necessarily  alter  the  chnnicter  of  the 

a  the  interior  of  houses,  no  other  interior  part.    As  far,  however,  as  it  may 

on  is  necessary  than  that  of  ihor-  ojierate  in  excluding  worms,  and  arrest- 

uoniiig.    But  when  it  is  to  be  ing  the  spreading  of  an  infectious  decay, 

■cWilUam  im  Uw  27ry  Rot,  pp.  151  t  Repertory  of  Arts,  18S6.    Franklin  Journal 

ii.  and  vi. 
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like  the  dry  rot^  h  is  usefuL    FrolNibly,  which  are  fiiuncl  to  bat  unhnpii 

alto,  the  pyioligneouB  acid,  which  is  gen-  ages,  in  consequenoe  of  heiDK  i 

eiated  wnen  fmd  is  burnt,  mav  exeit  a  nated  with  the  satL  while  pillars  c 

preservative  influence.    The  exclusion  of  and  stone,  used  lor  the  same  f 

moisture,  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  crumble  away,  in  a  short  time, 

coating  of  paint,  varnish,  tar,  Slc^  is  a  decay  of  their  mortar.    Woodei 

well-lmown  preservative  (^  wood  which  is  driven  into  the  mud  of  salt  fl 

expose«i  to  the  weather.    If  care  is  taken  marslies,  last  for  an  unlimited  iii 

to  renew  the  coat  of  paint  as  often  as  it  are  used  for  the  ibundatioiis  of  hr 

decays,  wood,  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  stone  edifices.     In  canals,  whic 

is  sometimes  made  to  last  ibr  centuries,  been  made  in  the  sslt  maishea  abo 

But  panting  is  no  preservative  against  ton,  and  other  places,  trunks  of  o 

the  internal  or  dry  rot    On  the  coDtrsry^  are  firequently  round,  with  the  hea 

when  this  disease  is  begun,  the  efiect  of  entire  and  fresh,  at  a  depth  of  Bvi 

paint,  by  choking  the  pores  of  the  wood,  feet  bebw  the  surfiice.    At  Medfbi 

and  preventinj;  Uie  eznalation  of  vapors  sachusetts,  tlie  stumps  of  trees  ar 

and  gasees  which  are  formed,  tends  rather  etand'ug  in  the  gravelly  bottom 

to  expedite  than  prevent  the  progress  of  salt  marsh,  where  the  tide  rises 

decay.    Paint  itself  is  rendered  more  du-  canals  four  or  five  feet  above  thenr 

rable  by  covering  it  with  a  coating  of  fine  bottom  must  originally  have  con 

aaiid.     Wood  snould  never  be  painted  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  mi 

which  is  not  thoroughly  seasoned.    The  settled  long  enough  ago  for  the 

impregnation  of  wood  with  tar,  bitumen,  mud  to  have  accumulated,  as  it  h 

ana  omer  resinous  substances,  undoubt-  for  miles  round,  apparently  since  i 

ediy  promotes  its  preservation.    It  is  the  nod.    The  application  of  salt,  io 

opinion  of  some  writers,*  that  **  woods  quantities,  is  said  rather  to  basii 

anoondinff  in  resinous  matter  cannot  be  prevent  the  decay  of  vegetable  a 

more  durwie  than  others ;"  but  the  revem  mal  bodies.    Yet  tlie  practice  of  t 

of  this  is  proved,  every  year,  in  the  pine  timber,  by  immeivhig  it,  for  some 

forests  of  this  country,  where  the  hgki"  sea  water,  afler  it  has  been  seaai 

ifood^  as  it  is  callea,  consisting  of  the  generally  admitted  to  promote  ii 

knots  and  other  resinous  parts  of  pine  bility.     There    are   some   expe 

trees,  remains  entire,  and  is  collected  for  which  appear  to  show,  that,  after 

the  piir|X)se  of  aflfording  tar,  long  after  the  rot  has  commenced,  immersion 

remaining  wood  of  the  tree  has  decayed,  water  effectuaJly  checks  its  progn 

A  coating  of  tar  or  turpentine,  externally  preserves  the  remainder  of  the  i 

applied  to  seasoned  timber,  answers  the  In  some  of  the  public  ships,  buili 

same  pui|)oae  as  paint  in  protecting  the  U.  States,  the  interstices  between  i 

wood,  if  it  is  renewed  with  sufficient  fre-  bers,  in  various  j)art8  of  the  hull,  a 

quency.      Wood  impregnated  with  dry-  with  dry  salt.    When  this  salt  delic 

ing    oils,   such  as  lins^sd  oil,  becomes  it  fills  the  |K>res  of  the  w<K>d  with  i 

harder,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  saline  unpregnation;  hut  it  has  be 

moisture.     It  is  frequendy  the  custom,  in  in  some  cascss  to  render  the  ivsid< 

this  country,  to  bore  a  perpendicular  hole  vessel  uncomfortably  damp.     If  ti 

in  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  fill  it  with  oil.  immersed  in  a  brine  made  of  pun 

This  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  ate  of  soda,  without  the  bitter  d< 

vessels  of  the  wood,  and  penetrates  the  cent  salts  which  sea  water  contai 

mast  to  a  great  distance.     Animal  oils,  in  evil  of  dampness  is  avoided.     A 

general,  are  less  proper  for  this  purpose,  of  other  sulistances,  besides  comni 

being  more  liable  to  decomposition.    The  act  as  antiseptics  in  preventing 

preservative  quality  of  common  salt  (inu-  rot,  and  the  srrowth  of  the  fungus 

riate  of  soda)  is  well  known.     An  exam-  attends  it.     Nitre  and  alum   liav 

pie  of  its  effect  is  seen  in  the  hay  of  salt  recommended  for  this  purpose ;  ac 
marshes,  which  is  frequently  housed  be- 
fore it  is  dry,  and  which  often  becomes        ^  '^^  Briilsh  friiratc  Resistance,  wh 

damp  afterwards,  from  the  deliquescence  '^o^.'"  Malta  har»»or.  ami  «Im>  EHen  w 

^r  :.!.  -^1.     .  .  1  J  i»  «"nK  •"  Plvmoulh  sound,  were  boih  ane< 

Of  Its  wit,  yet  remains  unchaiiged  for  an  dry  roi.     Theso  ships,  after  remaiDu 

indeOuite    length    of  tune.      In    tiie    salt  months  under  water,  were  raided,  and 

mines  of  Poland  and  llunga.'V,  the  galle-  round  that  the  disease  was  wholly  arresU 

ries  are  supported    by   wooclen    pillars,  "^  ^estiife  of  fundus  had  disappeared, 

■^  ships  rcmsunnfl  in  service  afterwards,  | 

•  Tred^ld's   Elementary  Principles  of  Car-  soumi  from  any  further  decay.     (Sup|ik 

P^^yt  PH*  IC6*  ibe  Encyclopedia  Urilanuica,  iiL  68t.) 
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■nic  Baits  are  considered  still  merchant,  by  whom  he  was  purchased 
ttiml.    Of  these,  the  sulphates  and.  carried  to  Mo^dore.     (See  K ilea's 
[»per  and  zinc  have  the  effect  •Vorrcrhre  of  his  Shimoreck  and  Captivity, 
nd  preserve  the  timber.  Wood  New  York,  1817.)    In  1826,  major  Luine 
solution  ofthe  former  of  Uiese,  reached  Timbuctoo,  where  he  remained 
irris  kept  some  days  in  a  warm  for  upwards  of  a  month.    Several  letters 
y,  is  said  to  become  iinftervious  were    received  from   him  while    there, 
f.    Corrosive  sublimate,  which  stating  that,  in  point  of  extent,  it  did  not 
tnded  by  sir  H.  Davy,  is  a  pow-  exceed  four  miles  in  circuit,  but  that  in 
rvative  of  organized  siibstanced  other  respects  it  answered  his  expecta- 
f,  and  proves  destmctive   to  lions.    He  was  soon  after  obliged  to  leave 
igetables  and  animals ;  but  its  the  cit}',  and  was  murdered  three  days  af- 
regard  to  the  health  of  crews,  ter  quitting  it:  his  papers  have  not  been 
large  quantities  about  the  wood  recovered.    (See  IxiiTi^.)    In  1828,  Cail- 
nav  be  considered  as  doubtful,  li^  visited  Timbuctoo  (or  Temboctoo,  as 
n  has  l>een  supported,  in  this  lie  calls  it), and  resided  there  above  a  fbrt- 
at  the  decay  of  tmiber  in  ships,  night.     Acconling  to  him,  it  consists  of 
is  owing  to  the  impure  atmos-  ill-built   earthen   houses,  situated  in  the 
rated  bv  bilge  water,  and  that  midst  of  deserts  of  moving  sand,  and  con- 
emedied  by  constructing  8hi[)s  taining  seven    mosques.     He   estimates 
(W  to  their  free  and  effectual  tlie  population  at  only  10,000  or  12,000, 
(Rigelow's  T^rAno/ogiy.)  chiefly  negroes,  who  are  Mohammedans.  It 
L»    (See  Tambourine.)  is  entirely  siipportcd  by  commerce,  being 
roo,  or  ToMBUcToo  ;  a  city  of  the  depot  of  salt  from  the  Taudeny  mines, 
mnn^  centuries  the  great  em-  and  of  European  goods  brought  by  the 
the  mterior  trade  of  that  con-  caravans  from  Morocco,  as  well  as  those 
ited  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  from  Timis  and  Tripoli,  which  go  by  the 
(q.  v.)    This  city  has  excited  way  of  Ghadamis.    These  goods  are  em- 
"est,  and  has  only  recently  l)een  barked  for  Jenne  (c|.  v.),  to  be  exchanged 
any  European  traveller ;  and  for  the  gold,  slaves,  and  provisions,  with 
Btion  as  yet  possessed  respect-  which  that  city  exclusively  supplies  Tim- 
cecdingly  vague.     Leo  Africa-  buctoo.     We  may  expect  more  full  ac- 
i  descnp'tion  of  this  city,  which  counts  of  this  part  or  the  countiy  from 
ted  twice.    According  to  him,  the  exiiedition  now  (1832)  ready  to  sail 
I  was  founded  in  the  year  of  from  England,  under  the  direction  of  the 
610  (1218,  A.  D.),  and,  having  Landers,  (q.  v.)    Lon.  of  Timbuctoo,  ac- 
ts dominion  over  all  the  neigh-  cording  to  Rennell,  2°  30^  E. ;  lat  16^  SO' 
tea,  ac«)uired  that  commercial  N. ;  according  to  the  map  prepared  by 
for  which   it  has  ever  since  Jomard,  from  Cailli^'s  notes,  lat.  17°  Sv 
pndied.    At  the  time  when  he  N. ;  lon.  3°  34'  W.  (Sec  Caillie's  Travels  to 
It  ooDtained  many  persons  of  7V77i6uctoo,fromtheFrench,  Lond.,  1830.) 
eoce,  particularly  foreign  mer-  Time  is  the  general  relation  in  which 
*he  lung  held  a  splendid  court,  all  things  perceptible  stand  to  each  other^ 
I  army  consisting  of  8000  cav-  in  regora  to  their  origin,  continuance  and 
DUmerous  inikntry.  The  royal  dissolution.    It  is  a  form  necessary  to  cna- 
principal  mosque  were  built  of  ble  the  mind  to  unite  successive  existence, 
be  houses  ofthe  ordinar>'inhab-  It    is    not   an   external    object,    nor   a 
)  constructed  in  the  fonn  of  bells  mere  relation  of  individual  things  to  each 
I  composed  ofstnkes  or  hurdles,  other,  but  is  infinite,  like  the  phenomena 
»fBofreeds.  Inl811,Rol)ertAd-  which  are  submitted  to  tl lis  form  in  our 
iterate  American  sailor,  wa$*,  ac-  perceptions.     (See  Kanti  volume  vii,  p. 
his  own  account  (see  his  JVarra-  .'J04.)      We    speak  of  a    distinct    pen- 
on,  1816,  the  misstatements  of  od  of  time  (relative  time)  only  in  refer- 
pointed  out  in  the  North  Ameri-  ence  to  that  which  fills  time.    According- 
r,To].5  and2Q),aflerlMnng8hip-  ly,  we  also  distinguish  the  past,  present 
ear  cape  Blanco,  carried  as  a  and  future  as  its  component  parts,  which 
rimbuctoo,  and  detained  there  pass  continually  each  into  the  succeeding. 
I.    A  more  recent  account  was  In  onler  to  measure  the  succession  and 
■main  Riley,  an  American,  who  duration  of  particular  things  and  events^ 
iipwieck  on  the  coast  of  Saba-  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiefl» 
K    The  account  was  given  to  which  always  remain  the  same,  particu- 
ttdi  Hamet,  an  intelligent  Arab  larly  of  those  bodies  which  are  moat 
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ckMely  connected  with  the  earth,  have  compose  it,  and  the  accent  depending 

been  taken  a?  staDdarda ;  hence  the  physi-  thereupon.    Firat,  there  is  even  time  (L  & 

cal  or  astronomical  time.     Such  a  nieas-  time  the  parts  of  which  ibrm  an  eva 

ure  of  time  is  afforded,  by  nature  herself,  number),  and  uneven.     The  fbrmer  ■ 

in  the  apjMirent  daily  revolution  of  the  simple  if  it  consistif  of  two,  the  ktlerifit 

heavenly  aich,  L  e.  the  rotation  of  the  consists  of  three  chief  paita.    The  aun- 
eartli  on  its  axis.    This  gives  nse  to  the  -         fT^ 

sidereal  time.  (q.  v.)    But  as  the  sidereal  p|e  even  time  is  ^  and  ^  tune ;  the  corn- 
time  will  not  8er\'e  for  the  pur|M)ees  of  4 

common  life,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  pound  is  -  time  (also  marked  thua,  C^aad 

the  solar  time,  (q.v.)    The  latter,  indeed,  8   .         ^L,      ^    .  ••  v 

is  unequal,  and  neither  agrees  accurately  8  **"*®-    ^^  4  **"®'  according  to  Mr. 

with  the  sidereal  time,  nor  with  that  iiidi-  ^pei^  a  German,  who  has  written  much 
cated  by  a  clock ;  but  this  evil  is  remedied  a 

by  the  equation  of  time  (q.  v.),  tlirough  on  rhythm,  &c.,  is  only  -j  ^^  *  reduced 

which  the  true  solar  time  is  changed  into         ,        .,i      -  .  .       .     •  .l   ^^ 

„,gj^n  jiujg^  •  scale :  suU  quickerand  easier » the  g  tun^' 

Timt,  in  music  and  rhvthm  ;  Uiemeos-  ^^ich  is  not  much  used:  on  the  other 
ure  by  which  a  series  of  tones  or  sounds  a 

is  unifonnly  divided ;    next,    the    van-  hand,  5  time,  or  allabreve  tune,  ia  per- 

ous  modes  of  this  division,  and  the  di-  ^         ,  ,      ,  1  1.      -i      1.     !t 

vision  itself  (as  when  wc  say,  This  singer  ^^""^1  '"o^  «»owb'  a"J  heavily  than  - 

does  not  keep  hme).    Time  has  nothing  ^5^,^,^  ^,j  ^^^^.^  therefore,  no  smaller 

to  do  with  the  height  or  depth  of  the  „^,t,.^  j,,^  ^^  ej  hih.    The  even  time 

tonys,  and  can  cxiirt  \>nthout  these  distinc-  cannot  well  have  more  than  eight  e%-ea 

tioiis,  but  not  without  a  variety  of^  dura-  portions,  l)ecause  a  greater  number  could 

tioii  and  acc<nt,  fcui  •'  Aidioui  such  van-  u^t  be  perceived  as  fonning  a  regular  pa- 

ety  we  cannot  conceive  a  connected  se-  ^iod,  so  that  the  essence  of  time  wouldbr 

ries  of  tones  or  motions  (for  in  dancmg,  x^^    ^he  uneven  time,  which  afTonli  a 
too,  we  speak  of  ixtM)  as  constituting  a  g 

whole.    In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  iiecessa-  greater  variety,  can  be  reduced  to  the  ~ 

3r  that  the  success!  v<;  sounds  or  inotiotis  .        i.     .       ^ 

lould  appear  to  us  as  portions  of  divis-  ^'""^    ^  shorter  duration  of    the  three 

ions  recurring  periodically,  l)ecause  in  this  ^,.,,^1  parts  gives  rise  to  the  5  time;! 
uniform  recurrence  wc  |>erceive  that  uni-  o  8 

fbrmiiy  in  variety  whirii  is  essential  to  longer  duration  to  the  ^  time.     By  muhi- 
tinie.     Time,  therefore,  in  music,  corre-  ^  ^ 

8i>onds  to  8vmlnetr^'    in    those    o!»jeets  P'ymg  the  tliree,  we  obtain  the  heavy  -. 

which  occupy  spac'e.     Bui  it  is  not  only  6  ^^^,  ^,^^.  6   9   ?  ^nd  the  \?tinK-, 

necessarj'  to  jwrceive  that  each  ui\  1:^1011  .%*  •    8    4    8  8 

of  the  8e*ri(?s  of  ton««  or  motions,  which  which  fomi  the  rest  of  the  uneven  kiiiifc 

is  called  in  music  a  6ar,  is  of  equal  duni-  of  lime.     The   two   latter  are  not  oft(^ 

tion  with  ihe  others ;  all  the  bars  must  used.    Hevond  twelve  uneven  iwrtstbrn 

also  l)e  jMjrceived  to  corresiwnd  with  eacli  would,  a«iun,  l)e  no  distinct   pcreejrtiiin; 

other  as  to  the  parts  of  which  they  are  therefore  the  time  could  not   Ik?  disiJn- 

composed.     Otherwise,  the  perceptio  1  of  giii>Ijetl.      Other    uneven    numbens   » 

uniform  jirogress  would  U^  destroyed  ;  if,  5  „„^,  7^  j^  „^j  f^^^m  kinds  of  time,  I*- 

for  instance,  ?  time    and  i   should  con-  *'a"^'N  a'^^ording  to  A|)el,  they  consirt  of 

4  4  even  and  un^'en  nuinlN^rs.      TlierHnw   ^ 

tinually  and  regularly  follow  e^ch  other  all  uneven  times    were  tbrmerly  rall«I   [ 

in  such  a  way  that  each  liar  should  occu-  triple  times  ;  as  only  those  uneven  lin»   [* 

py  precisely  the  same  time,  tht?  jKirts  of  which  originate  from  three  parts,  are  IM^    ^; 

one  bar  would  be  at  variance  with  those  urn!  to  the  ear.     A  lime  consisting  of  oor   j^- 

of  the  other  ;  the  accent  would  not  l)e  the  portion  only  would  he  imf>o»:iblo,a8  liniP    ■/ 

same;  the  feeling  of  symmetry  and  a  well-  requires  a  unitbnnity  of  the   various^  »   ^' 

onlered  whole  would   Ik>  destroyed.     As  |KTiodi<ality.     Fn>m  all  this   it   appesfl     ' 

symmetry  delights  through   the  eve,  so  that  the  kinds  of  time  are  not  arbitrary  in-   i*" 

lime  (hxis  thn)iii;h  the  ear.    (See  Rhythm^  ventions,  as  Rousseau  seems    to   tbink.  T 

Miutic^  Dancinff.)      Time,   again,  varit's  Uneven  time  is  consiilenMl  livelier  thil  • -" 

acconling  to  its  com|>oncnt  jMirts  ;  hence  even.     As  to  the  parts  of  time,  they  dfr  l' 

the  differe^nt  kinds  ot  time.     It  varies  ac-  ri\o  (lifTerent  values  from  the  accenL  A^  i* 

cording  to  tlie  number  of  the  parts  which  cordingly  we  distinguish  good  and  bii  [^ 
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[notes  beiiig  the  parts   of  divis- 

time,  or  bwSi  in  niusic^  noia  huo- 

1  nota  eattfTO,  thuis  and  arsis,    A 

r  heary  note  is  that  which  has  the 

Bad  in  Toeal  music  requires  a  long 

! ;  a  bad  one  has  a  short  syllable. 

lotea^inthe  even  species  of  time, 

fint  (thens),  which  has  abeolutc- 

yealest  Btrras,  because  it  decides 

jgaauDg  of  the  bar.    If  the  half 

*  2  time  are  changed  into  quarters, 

t  and  third  quarters  receive  the  ac- 
he latter,  however,  a  weaker  one. 
weaker  accent  is  ffiven  to  the  third 
cth  eighth,  if  the  quarters  are 
d   into  eighths.    In   the  uneven 

le  fint  3  has  again  the  accent  in 

ime,  and  in  7  the  first  and  fourth 

i  the  greatest  stress,  the  second 

h  a  pioportionably  weaker  stress, 
on.  That  the  various  species  of 
un  distinguished  by  variety  of 
effen  if  the  notes  are  of  equal 
ire  see,  e.  g.  by  a  comparison  of 

if  also  of  ^  and  g  time ;  because 


soitiiated  thus. 
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been  made,  at  difierent  times,  in  London 
and  Paris,  to  invent  a  machine  which 
would  enable  the  composer  to  indicate, 
with  the  ^[reatest  accuracy,  the  duration 
of  the  unit  of  the  bar.  Some  of  these 
have  been  conunended  by  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  Paris.  These  in- 
ventions have  pot  met  with  much  fiivor 
in  Germany  till  lately,  when  one  of  the 
most  succefflful  has  been  made  by  St6ckel, 
at  Burg,  Germany,  whose  musical  chro- 
nometer is  a  machine  of  the  form  of  a 
common-sized  clock.  It  has  a  dial,  vnth 
numbers,  to  which  the  hand  is  turned,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  by  the 
composer  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 
A  pendulum,  now  put  in  motion,  deter- 
mines exactly  the  duration  of  the  unit 
note.  M&lzel  of  Vienna  has  brought 
this  machine  to  great  perfection.  It 
is  used  in  orchestras;  and  distinguish- 
ed composeis,  as  Beethoven,  have  deter- 
mined the  time  of  their  compositions  by 
this  instrument  It  can  be  bought  in  ev- 
eiy  considerable  music  shrp  in  Leipsic 
and  Vienna.  But  a  very  simple  and  efii- 
cient  way  of  determining  the  time  accu- 
rately is  laid  down,  by  Gottf  Weber  of 
Mayence,  in  the  Leipsic  Musical  Gazette. 
He  says,  ^  The  simplest  and  surest  meas- 
ure of  time  is  a  simple  pendulum,  i.  e.  a 
thread  with  a  leaden  Dullet  at  one  end.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  pendulum  swings 
quicker  the  shorter  it  ia  It  is,  therefore, 
only'necessary  to  write,  at  the  be^nning 
of  a  musical  piece,  the  length  of^a  pen- 
dulum, the  vibrations   of  which   comr- 

spend  to  tiie  desired  duration  of  the  unit 

o 
note.    Thus,  aUegro  Sf'  t  would  signify 

1 

that  in  this  allegro  the  unit  note  ^  is  to 

correspond  to  the  vibration  of  a  pendu- 
lum eight  inches  lon^,  Rhenish  measure. 
This  way  of  indicatmg  the  time  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood every  where,  and  easily  executed, 
as  the  niceties  observed  in  astronomical 
calculations  with  tiie  pendulum  are  not 
requisite  here.    It  must  only  be  remcni- 


nemapoKr  has  to  refer  to  the  words 

le  intends  to  set  to  music.  Franco 

gne  is  considered  the  inventor  of  a  gi        a 

time.     (See  Musie^  History  of.)    bereddiat,  witii  ?,  ?  and  *  time,  a  vibra- 

le  Greeks,  the  time  was  mdicated  4  4        4 

lepnning  of  the  chorus,  originally  tion  of  the  pendulum  indicates  the  dura- 
tion of  1 ;  witii  |,  |,  |,  I  time,  it  indi- 
cates^.     When   military    pedantry   in 


shoes  («^Mmc(ia),  at  a  subse- 
leriod  fay  iron  ones ;  with  the  Ro- 
f  tiie  feoanZhciii,  or  scabUlunu 
dT  the  greatest  importance,  for  the 
laaoe  of  musical  pieces,  to  ascer- 

predse  diuation  of  the  notes,  i.  c. 
[po.  (q.  y.)  The  usual  expressions, 
^  owjgtb,   aOegro^   &C.,   are  too 

Vanoin  attempts,  therefore,  have 
zii.  33 


Germany  had  reached  its  acme,  before  the 
French  revolution,  chronometers  were 
used  in  some  regiments,  which  were  held 
by  the  drum-major,  and  determined  bv 
their  beats  the  duration  of  each  step,  whick 


»«^  TIME— mioif. 


IbipdliMtedbgriipsttiliiedniiiiaieiiL  We  bnik  by  the  tjiant.  he  gmre  tlie  i 

bete kiidljrlieeratbattliesrafeMdD and  new  and  mora Mwle eoankmioi 

lijioiiie  regiments  la  RiMBeaiiaAiiitiUL  tarilv  laid  down  his  power,  m 

Tmst ;  one  of  die  mo*  raqpeeteMe  might  have  rstainedy  end  retanid 


Ett|Uipeiiei%dlMin|uldiedibreetiTiiy,  vatelift.    Hie  reward  waeihegi 

wilfe  i?fa*«1»*8^,  ana  (riie^  and.  at  the  teem  of  the  Sicillani^  among  n 

nieent  thne,  moit  In  the  eonfiaenoe  of  ment  the  reit  of  his  fifb^    11m 

u^  mlniitiyt  withom^  howefei^  defending  hun  their  tMoefiictor  and  fttlMr. 

all  k»  meaaurai^  IndiieilmlnlBljr.     In  no  measorea  of  impoitanee  win 

1831,  net  le«  than  4^398,08$  «<V*BV»r  anldng  him.     All  Bkaltf  swa 

fbont  tBfiSff  a  dar,  wen  sold.     The  death,  which  oocuned  at  an  i 

Efeidnglfail,  which  appeameverj  other  amtandayeaiif  eoleniBitf  waa 

dqrt  iiuM  Thnes  witboat  the  adveftiae-  ed  m  honor  of  him.     Tbna  li 

nianli.  ^Hed  TImoleoiit  one  of  the  grei 

TmocEAcr;  aeeoidiDg  to  Ailrtode,  nobleat  diaracim  not  enlj  ei 

that  ibnn  of  govenunant  whqae  lawa  re-  hot  of  all  raee  and  coontrieaL 

qoira  a  cafttb  propeitj  to  enahle  a  dti-  TiMONof  Athens;a  celehnai 

nan  to  be  eapabie  or  the  hlgheit  offieea.  thrope,  who  lired  at  the  time  of 

Ibe  word  m  derited  fiom  ni^i  which  pemaaaian  war— a  period  wbas  i 

aignlftea  hodi  honor  and  valuation  of  corruption  of  mannara  wee  beg 

prapertif,  and  iv«r«.  power.  aupirfant  the  encient  aimpBeby  i 

Two&aoHjanattveofCoffintkeqaaHy  eharacterized  hia  eountiymen. 

iBatbigaiahed  ea  a  general  and  a  kw«  who  united  a  atriet  Int^griQr  wi 

^a  lofer  of  libarQr  and  a  patriot  wit,  aeema  to  hare  been  eMapen 

ia  ope  aet,  bowerer,  of  Tunoleon,  ly  by  die  ingratitude  of  aane  « 

which  carta  a  ahadeofer  hia  character,—  iowcitiseoa,andpaitl3rlnriliarB 

the  murder  of  hia  brother  Thnophanea^—  reaa  of  oQrruptions  ana,  in  b 

.  toidiichhewaaawltnaaaandanriwaaiy,  and  action^  be  diapbqred  a  ^ 

if  be  Ad  not  aetuallr  aariat  in  ita  exeeu-  offeeUnga.     Like  Socratee  an 

tion.    Tet  TfanoleoA  oondnet  nugr  be  in  naa,heeapouaed  the  cauaeof  f 

oome  muinuio  luatlfied  hf  the  motivea.  imurod  a  good  cauae  by  the  fabi 

Timophanaa  bad  aimed  at  theaovereign  hia  aareaama  and  the  maligidt 

power,  and  had  afaready  begun  to  pfagr  die  irony.    Hia  conduct  gauied  bin 

part  or  a  tyrant    The  remonatrancea  of  thet  of  the   ndaoKWvpe;  and 

Timoleon  had  no  effect  upon  hia  brother,  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  by  i 

and  he,  therefore,  determined  to  purcbaae  poets.  Aristophanes  says,  be  ie  i 

the  freedom  of  hia  fellow  citizens,  e?en  ed  with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  t 

at  the  price  of  hia  brother'a  death,  should  one  shuna  him  as  a  scion  of  th 

that  step  prove  neeessanr.    Going  to  his  Lucian  has  a  witty  dialogue,  1 

brother,  at  the  bead  of  several  armed  which  be  is  the  subject;  and  8ha 

men,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  pre-  Tunon  of  Athens  has  rendered 

vail  upon  him  to  abandon  his  ambitious  and  character  fiuniliar   to    the 

projects,  he  stood  aside,  with  bia  head  reader. 

coveretl,  wliile  hia  foUowers  put  Timoph-  Timon    the  Phliasian,  a   pb 

anea  to  death.      Joyful   as   the  intelli-  and  physician,  the  most  celebrat 

cence  of  the  tyrant'a  death  might  be  to  pie  and  friend  of  Pyrrbo,  am 

,  his  fellow  citizens,  yet,  to  most  minds,  quently,  a  follower  of  the  see 

there  was  aomething  hateful  in  the  idea  losophy,  was  bom  at  Phliua,  and 

of  fratricide;  and  Timoleon  bitterly  re-  ed  m  the  time  of  Antigonua, 

proecbed  himself  for  the  act    He  then  Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy    Phik 

went  into  voluntary  exile.   Twenty  years  during  the  last  half  of  the  third 

afterwards,  when  the  Syracuaana  demand-  B.  C.    He  attacked  the  doguH 

ed  aid  from  Corinth  against  the  tyrant  maintained  a  suspension  of  ludj 

Dionysius  the  younger,  Timoleon  was  re-  alone  productive  of  tranquiOity 

called,  and  phced  at  the  head  of  the  Thirty  corocKlics  and  sixty  trag 

troops  sent  to  their  relief.    He  compelled  also  ascribed  to  him ;  but  of  hS 

DionyiBUs  to  leave  Syracuse,  and  also  ous  works  nothing  remains,  exo 

fbrced   the   Carthiu iiiians  to    renounce  fragments  of  his  silli,  the  lofle  < 

their  claims  to  Sicily  (B.  C.  340).    Afler  is  much  to  be  regretted.    They  • 

havm^  restored  liberty  to  Sicily,  recalled  of  three  books,  the  first  of  wl 

the  exiles  and  fugitives,  and  erected  pub-  narrative,  aiid  the  others  in  the 

fie  buihUnga  in  pfau^e  of  the  fiutreaaea  dialogues.    They  were  written 
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*  the  doniMtic  philosophy.    The  acted,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  cotin- 

DtB  ^  of  Timon    are  contained  in  trymen,  and  endured  much  diversitv  of 

onrich's  De    Ttmone   SilU^apko  fortune,  until  at  length,  being  joined  by  a 

and  PauPs  treatise  De  SiUis  (fra-  large  body  of  volunteera,  he  was  enabled 

Berlin,  1821).    The  ancients  celc-  to  expel  the  Getes  firom  Transoxiana.    A 

lis  industiy,  learning,  and  philo-  disijute  with  his  confederate  and  brother- 

1  indifierence  to  objects  which  ex-  in-law,  Houssein,  led  to  a  brief  ciyil  war ; 

wondefy anxiety,  grief  and  terror  Init  the  latter  being  defeated  and  put  to 

multitude.  death,  a  general  diet,  in  1370,  seated  him 

»Eoio  (Italian  for  fearful) ;  a  term  on  tlio  throne  of  Zogatai,  upon  which  he 

to  music,  if  the  style  of  perform-  made  Samorcand  the  seat  of  his  empire. 

presBes  awe  and  dread.  His  elevation,  so  far  from  satisfying  his 

(THKUSy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ambition,  only  opened  further  prospects 

oeis  and  musicians  of  antifjuity,  to  it ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  he  re- 

urished  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  united  to  Zagatai  its  former  dependen- 

in,  and  his  son  Alexander,  about  cica,    Candaliar   and   Carizme,  ovenaii 

Idle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Persia,  passed  as  a  conoueror  through 

ristian  era.    He  was  a  native  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  £u- 

io  Caria;  and  Pausanias  aurib-  phrates,  reduced  tlie  Christians  of  Georsia, 

him  the  completion  of  the  lyre,  by  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  nis 

itkm  of  four  new  strings.  emirs  even  crossed  the  river  Irtish  into 

)TBT,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  Siberia.  He  also  despatched  an  army  into 

Lvcaonia,  Asia  Minor,  prol)al)]y  at  Western  Tartary,  under  a  fugitive  prince 

or  a  pagan  father  and  Christian  named  Toctamish,  who,  liaving  establish- 

.    He  was  yet  young  when  he  be-  ed  himself  by  its  means,  turned  his  arms 

■ociated  (A.  D.  51)  with  the  great  agmnsthis  benefactor,  and  obliged  Timour 

in  his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles;  to  contend  fi)r  his  capital  and   empire, 

•ceompanied  Paul  to  Thcssaloni-  He  was,  however,  finally  defeated,  and, 

ippi,  and  Benea.    He  was  then  lefl  in  the  pursuit,  Timour  captured  a  duke 

tier  city  alone ;  and,  afler  spending  of  Russia.    In  1390,  he  invaded  Hindoos- 

methcreandat  TheaBa]onica,dur-  tan,  and,  rapidly  penetrating  to   Delhi, 

ofent  persecution,  he  again  joined  soon  completed  the  subjugation   of  the 

ter  at  Corinth.    After  preaching  country.     While  on  the  banks  of  the 

nd  ID  Macedonia,  Aciiaiu,  and  Ganges,  he  was  informed  of  great  disturb- 

HBces^  he  is  supposed    to   have  ances  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and 

tlie  captivity  of  Paul  at  Rome,  and  Anatolia,  and  of  the  ambitious  projects 

sufiered  martyrdom  there  during  of  tlie  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet.    He  soon 

:d  of  Nerva  (A.  D.  97).    Two  let-  made  arrangements  to  encounter  this  new 

Ireased  to  him  by  St  Paul  form  a  enemy,  whom,  afler  a  war  of  the  most 

the  New  Testament.  barbarous  ferocity,  which  lasteil  two  years 

TBr  Grass  [fhleum  pratense'j  is  and  upwards,  he  encountered  and  con- 

ceoooiised  by  its  Ions  cylindncal  qucrect,  and  made  captive,  in  the  decisive 

It  forms  veiy  excellent  fodder,  battle  of  Angom,  fought  in  1402.  Cou- 
rses prefer  it  to  the  otiier  grasses ;  cemiiig  the  treatment  of  liis  prisoner,  dif- 
DM  not  yield  a  very  abundant  crop,  ferent  accounts  are  given,  the  most  com- 
oC  becomes  bulbous  in  veiy  diy  inon  of  which  states  that  he  was  carri^ 
k  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  about  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage, 
aly  cultivated,  as  well  as  iiatumi-  against  the  bars  of  which,  he,  in  a  few 
1  the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  months,  beat  out  his  brains,  in  rase  and 

despair.     The  conquests  of  the  Tartar 

UB,  called  also  Timour  LENxfthat  now  extended  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga 

Bsw),  and,  by  corruption.  Tamer-  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  tlie  Ganges 

DO  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  to  the  Archi|)clago ;  and  the  wont  of 

I  conquerors,  was  bom  in  the  vil-  shipping  alone  prevented  him  from  cross- 

Selnar,  in  the  territory  of  Kesh,  ing  into  Euro|M^  His  inordinate  ambition 

vty  miles  firom  Samarcand,  in  tlie  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he  was  makins 

3&    His  ancestors  were  chiefs  of  mighty  pre^uirations  for  an  invasion  of 

ricts,  and  remotely  related  to  the  China,  when  death  arrested  his  progress, 

of  Gengis.     At  the  time  of  his  at  his  camp  at  Otrar ;  and  he  expired  in 

leat  anarchy  prevailed  in  his  na-  1405,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 

intiy,  which  suffered  from  an  in-  having  previously  declared  his  grandson, 

of  the  Ctotesi  against  whom  he  Mahomet  Jehan  Ghiz,  his  successor.   He 
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left  fifty-three  descencUmta,  and  a  name  wliich  it  is  often  mingled.    But  there  wn 

much  revered  in  the  East,  where  his  pos-  other  bodies  so  neaiiy  of  the  same  spe- 

terilY,  until  lately,  still  preserved  the  title  cific  gravity  of  the  tin  ore  that  they  can- 

of  the  Mosul  emperors,  although  the  do-  not  be  thus  removed.    The  next  procew 

nunion  had  passed  into  other  hands.    Ti-  is  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 

mour  was  tail  and  corpulent,  with  a  wide  nace :  this  expels  the  sulphur  and  arMUc 

forehead,  large  head,  and  pleasing  coun-  with  which  the  fbrei^  mattera  were  coob- 

tcnance ;  but  he  was  maimed  in   one  bined,  and  thus  diinmishcs  their  specific 

hand,  and  lame  on  the  right  side.    He  gnivit}'  so  much  that  they  can  now  be 

conducted  his  government    nlonr,    and  washed  away.    The  ore,  thus  (reed  a» 

without  favorites,  but  was,  in  the  highest  much  as  |Kx»iblc  from  foreign  matter,  u 

degrce,fierce  and  fimatical  in  his  religion;  mixed  viith  the  requisite  fuel  and  Umb- 

and,  although  no  conquests  were  ever  at-  stone,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  reveiberm- 

tended  with  neater  cruelty,  devasuition,  tory  furnace,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  into 

and  waste  of  human  life,  he  affoctcd  the  tlie  state  of  fusion,  which  is  kept  up  ftr 

title  of  a  bene&ctor  to  mankind.    Hop-  about  eicht  hours.    The  lime  unites  with 

piiy,  his  ambition  was  too  gigantic  for  its  the  earthy  matteni  stili  mixed  with  the 

consequences  to  last,  and  his  dominions  ore,  and  flows  with  them  into  a  liqmd 

rapidly  became  divided  as  before.    Yet  glaf «,  while  the  coal  reduces  the  oxide  of 

he  was  not  a  mere  bartiarian  conqueror,  tin  to  the  metallic  state.     It  fiUb  by  id 

if  the  instimtes  are  to  be  regarded  as  weight  to  the  bottom,  and  is,  at  the  end 

genuine,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  of  about  eight  hours,  let  out  bv  tapping  a 

Instimtions  of  Timour,  have  been  made  hole  in  tlie  furnace,  which  haa  been  fiUed 

known  to  us  bv  a  version  from  the  Per-  with  clay.    The  tin  thus  obtained  m  adl 

sian,  executed  by  major  Davy  and  pro-  very  impure.    It  is  returned  to  the  fiir- 

fessor  White  (Oxford,  1783).    (See  uib-  nace,  and  exposed  to  a  hoit  just  sufficioit 

bon^s  Decline  and  FaU^  ch.  65.)  to  melt  it.    The  pure  tin  flows  out  into  a 

Tizf  was  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  kettle,  while  a  quantitv  of  impurities  rr- 

most  remote  ages.    The  PhoBuicians  pro-  mains  behind.    The  tm  in  tlie  kenle  a 

cured  it  from  Spain  and  fiiom  Britain,  kept  in  fusion  and  agitated,  by  which  a 

with  which  nations  they  carried  on  a  very  quantitv  of  impurity  is  accumulated  on 

lucrative  commerce.    It  appears  to  have  its  sur&ce.    It  is  trimmed  ofl^  and  the 

been  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Mo-  tin,  now   refined,  is    cast    into    Uodu, 

ses.    It  is  rather  a  scarce  metal,  occur-  weighing  each  about  300  |)ounds. — ^Tin, 

ring  in  the  earth  in  but  two  i<>mia,  name-  when  pure,  lias  u  <in(^  white  color,  like 

ly,  that  of  the  peroxide,  usually  rontuini-  silver;  and,  when  fresh,  its  brilliancy  v 

nated  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga-  io^^nt.     It  has  a  sliglitly  disagrtn^able  taAt, 

nesc,  and  of  a  double  Kulphunu  of  till  and  and  eniib«  u  petMiliar  smell  when  niMieiL 

copper,  the  last  of  which,  however,  is  an  lis  hanlnoss  is  N'tween  that  of  «n»ld  and 

excee<lingly  rare  niiuerul.      (For  a  do-  h'ad.     s?|>erifio  gravity,  7.28.     It  is  ven* 

scription  of  these  ores,  see  the  end  of  the  malleable  ;  tin  leaf,  t)r /in/oiV,  us  it  is  call- 

I»resent  artirle.)     Coniwall  h.'is  lH*en  rel-  etl,  is  al)oiii  one  thousandth  |>art  of  An 

tbrated  for  its  tin  mines  from  the  reinotesi  iiich  ihit-k  :  ami  it  mij^hl  l>e  Nat  out  inu> 

ages;  and  it  still  continues  the  ni<rst  pro-  leaves  as  ihin  airaiii,  if  su<*h.were  wanted 

diictive  country' in  this  metal  in  all  Eu-  tor  the  puq><>si'suf  art.     Its  durtilit}- and 

rope.      The   mountains  which   sejMinito  tenaeily  are  niurh   interior  to   thoiie  of 

(iralicia  from  Portugal  were  alsoven-  pro-  mast  of  the  metals  known  in  early  tiincs*. 

ductive  of  tin  in  ancient  times,  and  siill  It  is  verj*  th^xihle,  and  |iniilur(*s,  whii^ 

continue  unexhausted.     The  mountains  bending,  a  remarkable   emekling  iioi^, 

l»etween  Saxony  and  ISoheniia  have  l»eeii  sonu-tinies  ealle<l  the  cr^  of  tin.     h  melts 

^^TOUght  us  tin  mines  for  several  centu-  at  4-12^   Fahr.     When  cooled  slowly,  ii 

ries,  and  still  continue  productive.    3Tines  may  Im^  obtained  crystal li /etl  in  the  toni: 

of  it  occur  in  the  )K'nh)sula  of  Malacca,  in  of  a  rhonil)oidal  prism.     Allrr  a  short  c\- 

India,  in  Chile  and  in  Mexico.     The  tin-  posurc*  to  the  air,  it  los«-s  its  lustre,  aihl 

stone  (or  penxxide  of  tin)  is  the  only  ore  iL^suuies  a  irniyish-l)|:u*k  coh>r,  hut  uiii1»t- 

used  for  obtaining  metallic  tin.     The  first  p.>es  no  further  altenition.     Neither  is  it 

process  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  grind-  MMisibly  aliened  by  beinj;  kept  under  wa- 

inp.     The   ground   on;   is  then  washed,  ler.     When  tin  is  melted  in  un  o|>en  t»- 

which  ri'inoves  the  impurities;    for  the  sel,  its  surlace  IxTonies  very  soon  covtMwl 

specific  gravity  is  so  high  ihat  it  is  easy  with  a  gray  jnnvtler,  whi<*h  is  an  f>xidc<»l* 

to  wash  awuy  the  earthy  mutter, and  (;ven  the  metal.     If  tht*  heat  Ih>  contiimeil,  x\i* 

Komc  of  the  foreign  metallic  ores  with  color  of  th(»  (Powder  gnulually  chaiie^. 
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Ht  k  becomes  yellow.  It  forms  istry  under  the  name  of  aurum  momicini, 
lee.  The  pntoxide  has  a  black  or  mosaic  gold.  It  is  formed  by  niixing 
t  when  combined  with  water,  is  twelve  parts  tin,  seven  parts  sulphur, 
The  peroxide  ja  yellow,  and,  in  three  parts  mercury,  and  three  parts  sal- 
treomstances,  is  transparent,  and  ammoniac,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a 
hhe.  The  tiackoxidey  or  pratox-  strong  heat,  for  eight  hours,  in  a  black- 
be  obtained  by  dissolvinf  tin  in  lead  crucible,  to  the  top  of  which  an 
acid  till  a  saturated  solution  is  aludel  is  luted.  The  mosaic  gold  sub- 
precipitating  the  liquid  by  means  limes.  It  may  also  be  formed  bv  mixing 
date  of  soda,  and  collecting  the  together  in  a  retort  equal  parts  of  sulphiu- 
son  a  filter, washing  and  drying  and  oxide  of  tin,  and  distilling.  When 
emperature  not  exceeding  I8(r  pure,  it  b  in  the  form  of  light  scales, 
fy  this  process  a  white  powder  is  which  readily  adhere  to  other  l^ies,  and 

wfaicb  is  a  hydratcd  protoxide,  which  have  the  color  of'  gold.    Tin  and 

98  to  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a  arsenic  may  be  alloyed  by  fusion.    The 

vt  to  expel  the  water,  afler  which  alloy  is  white,  harder  and  more  sonorous 

ibck  powder,  devoid  of  lustre,  than  tin.     Tin  and  antimony  may  be 

and  insoluble  in  water.    When  united  together  in  various   proportions. 

.  tbo  open  air,  it  takes  fire,  burns  Ek]ual  parts  of  tin  and  molybaenum  melt 

r,  and  u  converted  into  jxiroxide.  into  a  biuckish-gray,  granular,  brittle,  soft 

iDguiflhed  from  the  peroxide  of  mass.     Tin  does   not  combine  readily 

ily  by  its  color,  but  by  being  in-  with  iron.    An  alloy,  however,  may  be 

1  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of  formed  bv  fusing  them  in  a  close  crucible, 

The  other  oxide  exists  abun-  completely  covered  from  the  external  air. 

nature,  though  rarely  free  from  Tin  plate  is  formed  by  dipping  into  meh- 

«  with  iron.    When    pure,  its  ed  tm  thin  plates  of  iron,  thoroughly 

relkiw.    It  is  translucent,  or  ai-  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  sand,  and 

■parent,  and  crystallizes  hi  octa-  then  steepiiie  them  twenty-four  hours  in 

th  square  bases.    Specific  gravity  water  acidulated  by  bran  or  sulphuric 

18  ioaohtble  in  all  acids,  until  it  acid.    The  tin  not  only  covers  the  sur- 

fbsed  with  an  alkali.    Tin  com-  face  of  tlic  iron,  but  penetrates  it  com- 

th  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  pletely,  and  gives  the  whole  a  white  col- 

tbe  vrotoddoride  of  fin,  and  the  or.    Tin  and  zinc  may  be  easily  combin- 

U  qf  Hn,    The  former  of  these  ed  by  fusion.    This  alloy  is  oflen  the 

Ibmied  bv  heating  together  an  principal  ingredient    in    the    compound 

I  of  tin  and  calomel,  or  by  eva|x>-  called  pewter.    Lead  and  tin  may  be  cpm- 

drynesB  the  protomuriato  of  tin,  bined  in  any  proportion  by  fusion.    This 

ig  the  residue  in  a  clo8c<l  vessel,  alloy  is  harder,  and  possesses  much  more 

|niy  color,  a  resinous  lustre  and  tenacity  than  tin ;  and  these  qualities  are 

and  takes  fire  when  heated  in  at  a  maximum  when  the  alloy  is  compos- 

na,  and  is  converted  into  the  ed  of  three  {larts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead. 

&•    The  percliloridc  of  tin  has  Tlie  presence  of  tin  seems  to  prevent,  in 

m  known  under  the  name  of  a  great  measure,  the  noxious  qualities  of 

iimorofXA&ooiitf,  because  it  was  the  lead  from  becoming  sensible  when 

Bd  by  Idbavius,  a  chemist  of  the  food  is  dressed  in  vessels  of  this  mixture. 

I  century.    It  is  usually  preimred  This  result  is  often  employed  to  tin  cop- 

gtoffBther  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  per  vessels;  and  tlie  noxious  nature  of 

I  sublimate,  and  distilling  with  a  lead  having  raised  a  suspicion  that  such 
ieraie  beat  At  first,  a  colorless  vessels,  when  employed  to  dress  acid 
asses  into  the  receiver,  consisting  food,  might  (irove  injurious  to  the  health, 
f  water:  then  the  fuming  liquid  Mr.  Proust  was  employed  by  the  Spanish 

II  at  once  Into  the  receiver  in  the  govcminent  to  examine  the  subject  The 
rapor.  It  is  colorless,  like  water,  resuh  of  his  experiments  was,  that  vine- 
f  fluid.  When  three  parts  of  it  gar  and  lemon-juice,  when  Iwiled  long  in 
id  with  one  of  water,  the  mixture  such  vessels,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of 
m  into  a  solid  mass.  It  acts  with  tin,  but  no  lead,  the  presence  of  the  fbr- 
denoe  on  oilof  Uirpentine.  There  iner  metal  uniformly  preventing  the  huter 
(KNinds,  also,  of  tin  with  bromine  from  being  acted  on.  The  venels,  of 
h  iodine.  Tin  also  combines  course,  are  innocent  What  is  called  ley 
jspbonis  and  with  sulphur.  One  petttcr  is  oflen  scarcely  any  tiling  ewa 
don  of  dn  and  sulphur  (tlie  i>er-  than  this  alloy.  Tinfoil,  too,  is  aknost 
il)  has  loiur  been  known  in  chem-  always  a  compound  oftin  and  lead.    It  is 
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ittteftnnMkMiofdieMallojvdiiClbi'it  •ceompanied  ty  loanMBba'  lad 

jrinnfaM^y  €ni«k>j6d>     Ili  CBfidwi   wb  mwio*    jPm  iiyrwii  too  oumpor 

ived  m  onunwUng^  and  to  poUi  the  oocon  mumre,  wim  a  ipmkr 

maliliy  and  Hi  aolutioti  in  nitro'iuuiJiitlci  ritioii;  fiactura  iine?vii|  nnpetfti 

acid  ii  an  important  motdaat  in  the  art  elioidal;  hiatremetaDie;  eoferan 

of  dfala^  nntoing  aavcral  eoloi%  par^  indininf  tDydloiw;alraiilcbtaflk; 

tieiUarlfaearietinioiebiffliantandpenna-  brittle;  baraneasaboiitdiiC  of  In 

nent*  cifie  giatlij  4.dS»    Belbve  tiiebli 

jPm  O^a. .  Tlieae  are  but  two  innum-  mlphtir  ii  driren  oflj  and  tbe 

biTtifRiri and  Im  Mr>C»«    Thefintof  melii  into  a  Uadurii   aeorii^ 

tlMie  Oconii  oyitaBiaed,  and  in  a  mat  jrieldiog  a  metalBe  button.    It  la 

vanrtj  of  Ibcm^  but  whidi  'nmj  aU  be  in  nitro-muiiatic  acid,  dnring  w\ 

doiivedlhxn  an  octahedron  with  a  acfoaio   au^ur  is  pree^pitrted.    It -' 

bMOi  tiiean^  Offer  the  apex  lieiqg  lISP  rn» 

W.    The  mi^oriqr  of  the  ciTitab  hate       caaoat 

the genwal flgore of » right aqwye prim,  ^SnTT'J  .*       .*!!!!! 

wfui  ftor  Men  pjnumda  at  eadi  eztrran-  SuMmr 


«  • 


kj.    The  cfeaTam  lake  plaee  panOel 

with  the  adea  of  thia  prim,  and  with  It  is  ibimd  only  at  St.  Agnea^  i 

both  ha  diagODBlB.    The  ciTitib  mav  be  walL 

elaafod  ain  parallel  to  the  rideaof  the  Tincal.   {Q^e Bmiek  Aeid.) 

abofe^amed  octahedron,  but  with  diffi-  TiNcrumx;  aeohitionofan^ai 

enllgr.    Tlie  prima  are  aometiniea  verti-  insinritofwine.    Rectified  apirit 

cal^atrBaked.    Lurtre adamantine ;eolor  ia  me  direct  meDatmum  of  tlie  ra 

vanoii8diadeaofwliite^flmy,vidlow,red,  eoBeotial  oils  of  vegeiableo^  and 

brown  and  bkdc;  atieu  nale  gn^;  in  extiBCtB  tbeae  acdve  prindpua  fl> 

aome  ?arietiea  it  ia  pale-  brown;  aemi-  diy  vegetable  matters,  whidi  yic 

trsnaparent^aometimeaafanootinmsparBnt,  to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  ] 

and. at  others opaoue;  bfitde;  liardneaB  dissolves,  lUcewiseu  tbe  sweet,  aai 

about  disc  of  Mospar ;  specific  grsTiqr  matter  of  Tegetabwa,  and  general 

6J96L    Tfai  ore  pieaenio  itaelf  in  A  graat  parts  of  oramal  bodies  in  wiiii 

varieij  of  componnd  or  maded  cmtals.  peculiar  smell  and  tMie  reaidc 

It  also  occurs  renifimn,  rarely  in  bocry-  Tnrtuea  of  many  Tegetablea  are  e 

oidal  shapes,  and  masBiTe,  with  a  ffranubr  almost  equally  \iy  water  and 

or  columnar  compositioD,  the  inaividuals  spirit ;  Imu  in  tlic  watciy  and  i^ 

bemg  strongly  connected,  and  the  frac-  tmcturcs  of  tlicm  there  is  this  dii 

ture  uneven.    The  wood  tin  of  the  Cor-  that  the  active  parts  in  the  water} 

nish  mines  is  a  mere  iwety  of  tin  ore.  tions  are  blended  \\ith  a  large  pn 

The  foUowinff  ingredients  were  foimd  in  of  inert  gummy  matter,  on  whi 

a  specimen  of  crystallized,  and  in  a  mas-  solubility  in  this  menstruum  in 

sive  tin  ore : —  measure  depend^  while  rectific 

Cryitalllxed.  Massive,  extracts  them  almost    pure    froi 

Oxide  of  tin, 99i)0        95.00  Hence,  when  the  spirituous  tinct 

Chdde  of  uon, .....    0.25          5.00  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part 

Silex, 0.75          OM  the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  tlie 

In  its  fpreatest  purity,  it  contains  nothing  gcnemlly  separates  and  subsides, 

but  oxide  of  tin.    Alone,  it  does  not  melt  count  of  its  having  l>ecn  (reed  fr 

before  the    Mow-pipe,  but  is  reducible  matter,  which,  beinff  blended  wj 

when  in  contact  with  charcoaL    It  occurs  the  original  vegetable,  made  h  sc 

diaseminated  through  granhe,  also  in  beds  water.    This,  however,  is  not  ui 

and  veins.    It  also  occurs  in  pebbles,  and  for  the  active  parts  of  some  ve| 

is  extracted  in  this  shape  from  stream-  when  extractea  by  rectified  spi 

worln.    The  variety  called  wood  tin  has  not  precipitated  by  water,  being 

hitlierto  been  fimnd  only  in  theee  repoei-  equally  soluble  in  both  menstrua, 

toriea.    There  are  but  few  countries  in  Tindal,  Matthew,  LL.  D.,  a 


1^ 


which  the  present  species  is  met  ^th  in  versial  writer,  bom  about  1657,  in 

eonsiderabfe  quantities.    These  are  Sax-  shire,  where  his  fiither  was  a  da 

coy,  Bohemia,  Coinwall,  in  Europe,  and  was  admitted  of  Lincoln  college, 

the  pemnanla  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  in  1672,  elected  a  fellow  of  IJ 

of  Banca,  in  Asia.    Within  a  few  years,  college,  and  afterwards  became  i 

anoaD  cfyatals  have  been  met  with  at  Go-  of  law.     At  the  commencemea 

In  MamcbiiatittB,  in  a  granite  rock,  rugn  of  James  II,  he  turned 
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buL  in  1687,  he  returned  to  the  printed  in  that  city,  in  1526, 8vo.,  without 

f  £D|;lBnd.    Having  concurred  a  name.    The  ereater  part  was  sent  to 

nrohition,  he  was  admitted  an  England,  which  produced  great  alarm 

and   sat   as   a  judge  in   the  among  the  churcn  dicnitaries;  and  the 

Akjgates.    He  published  several  prelates  Warham  and  Tunstall  collected 

>]itical  and  theological,  among  all  they  could  seize  or  purchase,  and  com- 

ere  a  Letter  to  the  Cler^^ymen  niitted  them  to  the  flames.    The  money 

0  Universities,  on  the  subject  of  received  by  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  iu 
ty  and  Athanasian  creed,  and  this  way,  enabled  Tindal  to  print  another 
)   oititled    the    Rights  of  the  edition,  in  conjunction  with  Miles  Cover- 
Church.    This  work  excited  a  dale.    He  also  translated  the  jpentateuch, 

ble  sensation  among  the  high  and  subsequently  Jonas,  which  fbrmecl 

ergy,  who  attacked  it  with  great  the  whole  of  his  labors  on  the  Scriptures, 

.    l^dal  published  a  defence,  although  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 

d  edition  oi  which  the  house  of  He  tlien  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he 

ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  took  up  his  residence  with  an  English  mer- 

bangman,  in  the  same  fire  with  chant    Henry  VIII  employed  a  wretch 

si's  sermon,  thus   treating  the  ofthe  name  of  Phillips  to  betray  Tindal  to 

1  on  each  side  in  tlie  same  man-  the  emperor's  procurator ;  and,  in  1536, 
173(^  he  published  his  Christian-  he  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  emperor's 
as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  decree  at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  con- 
cation  ofthe  Religion  of  Nature,  demned  to  tlie  stake,  which  sentence  he 

his  object  was  to  show  that  quietly  endured,  being  first  strangled  and 

ther  has  been,  nor  can  be,  any  then  Burnt.    His  last  words  were,  ^  Ixird, 

.  distinct  from  what  he  terms  open  the  kin^  of  England's  eyes !"    Tin- 

il  rerdation  ofthe  law  of  nature  dal's  translation  of  the  Scripture  is  highly 

sarti  of  mankind.    He  died  in  esteemed  for  perspicuity  and  noble  sim- 

vin^  in  manuscript,  a  second  plicity  of  idiom. 

rCmistianity  as  old  as  the  Crea-  Tino  (ancientlv  Tenos) ;  an  island  ofthe 

publication  of  which  was  pre-  Grecian  Archipelago,  forming  one  of  the 

'  doctor  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lon-  group  ofthe  Cyclades,  and  consisting  of 

I  nephew,  Nicholas,  bom  in  1687,  a  long,  mountainous  ridge,  between  S/ly- 

fVimtv college, Oxford, published  conos  and  Andros,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 

on'or  Rapin's  History  of  Eng-  rated  by  a  narrow  channel.    It  contams 

i  a  continuation.    (See  Rapin!)  66  villages  and  25,000  inhabitants,  on  80 

;,  William,  also  named  HitchinSf  square  miles.    It  is  well  cultivated  by 

to  the  refbnnation,  bom  in  1500,  means  of  terraces,  and  produces  abtin- 

xnden  of  Wales,  was  educated  dance  of  silk,  com  and  fmit    Silk  is  the 

3,  where  he  imbibed  the  doc-  principal  commodity.     There  are  four 

Luther.    Bearing  an  excellent  monasteries  on  the  islnnd,  and  the  church 

ibr  morals  and  diligence,  he  of  the  Evangelist,  recently  erected,  has  a 

ilted  a  canon  of  Wolscy's  new  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

'Christ-chtu^h ;  but,  his  princi-  found  there  in  1823,  which  is  much  visit- 

Mning  known,    he  was  sobse-  cd  by  pilgrims.     Part  of  tlie  revenues 

Sfeeted.    Ho  then  withdrew  to  support    a    classical    school    established 

pe,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and  in  1825.    The  capital,  St  Nicholas,  on 

r  went  to  reside    as   tutor  in  the  western  side  of  the  island,  was  the 

nBhira.    While  in  this  capacity,  residence  ofthe  European  consuls,  before 

lied  Erasmus's  Enchiridion  Mil-  the  Greek  revolution.    Tenos,  the  ancient 

Had  into  English ;  but,  in  con-  capital,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 

of  his  opinions,  articles  were  Greeks,  lay  near  a  sacred  forest,  in  which 

UBiDSt  hira  before  the  chancel-  was  a  temple  of  Neptune. 

diocese,  vod  he  received  a  rep-  Tiwtoretto  ;  the  sumcme  of  a  Vene- 

Be  then  accepted  of  a  retreat  in  tian  historical  painter,  Giacomo  Robusti, 

e  of  an  alderman  of  London,  bom  at  Venice,  in   1512,  died  in   15&4. 

i  flmpkyed  himself  in  preparing  His  father  was  a  dyer  (in  Italian,  ftnfore), 

ih  Tersion  of  the  New  Testament  whence  h  is  surname.    Tintoretto  studiecl 

not  being  a  olace  where  such  a  under  Titian,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his 

old  with  nfety  bo  efiected,  he  powers  that  he  dismissed  him  from  his 

d  to  Antwerp,  where,  with  the  school.    He  therefore  pursued  his  studies 

B  of  Jolm  Fry,  and  one  Roye,  a  without  any  director,  and  cndeavorecl  to 

eompleted  hiB  woik,  which  was  unite  his  master's  coloring  with  the  design 
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•f  Michael  Angela— «  mnoo  which  ii  offenBre  and  defeiiaite  treaty  waa  ttm' 

incernibie  in  fa's  best  pieces.    But  he  chided  (June,  1790)  between  the  Em 

executed  his  works  with  so  much  haste  bidia  companj,  the  Peiriiwa,  and  Nisni 

chat  he  remained  &r  inferior  to  both  of  AIL    In  the  campaign  of  1790,  aeveni 

choee  fnreat    masteni      His    manner  of  placca  were  reduced  by  the  allieai  and,  ii 

paintinf  waa  bold,  with  strong  iigfata»  op-  that  of  1791,  in  which  kml  CorawaMi 

poaed  by  deep  shadows ;  his  pencil  was  commanded    in    person,   they   beaagd 

wonderhilly  firm  and  firee :  bis  dtspoeition  Tippoo    in   his   capital,    Serinnpatani 

cood ;  his  execution  easv,  and  bis  touch  (q.  v.)    A  peace  was  concluded,  Febiva' 

Uvely  and  full  of  spiriL    be  painted  many  rj',  1798;  fay  the  terms  of  which  the  auhM 

works  for  bis  natire  city,  among  which  of  Mysore  consented  to  relinquish  nmb 

are  a  Last  Judgment,  the  L>raeliies  wor-  half  of  his  tenitonr,  and  to  par  ^dflOOfiOt 

shipping  the  Golden  Calf;  Sl  Aguca,  St.  rupees  (nearly  ISiflOOfiOO  dolkri).    Thi 

Roche,  and  a  Crucifixion,  the  Marriage  ceded  territorywas  divided  between  thi 

of  Cana,  the  Martyrdom,  or  .VtriKolo  dd  allies.     But    Tippoo    waa    unwilling  IB 

Servo,  &c.    His  portrait,  by  himself^  is  submit  to   this    loss,   and   cndeavoiad, 

in   the   Louvre ;   and    there  are   many  though  without  success,  to  engage  aooM 

of  his    paintings   in   Germany,    Spain,  of  the  natire  powers  in  a  war  with  dn 

France,  and  England.     Equal,  in  ser-  company.    He  also  entered  into  ne|Oti» 

eral  respects,  to  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese,  tions  with  the  French ;  and  hia  iningMi 

he  wants  the  dimity  of  the  former,  and  were  diacoTered  to  the  English  by  thi 

the  grace  and  ncbness   of  composition  proclamation  of  the  ||OTemor  of  the  Ui 

which  distinguish  the  works  of  the  latter,  of  France,  encouraging  the  inhahilanii 

lie  had   great  i-ariety    in   bu  attitudes,  to  enter  his  senice.    Suspecting  that  ihi 

some    of  which    are    excellent,    while  preparations  of  Tippoo  were  oonneeted 

othen   are    contrasted  to  extravagance,  with  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 

These    of    his   women    ore    generally  receiving  from  him  onl^  evaaive  answen 

graceful,  and  his  heads  are  deagned  in  to  their  inquiries,   the  company  delv- 

a  fine  taste.  mined  to  anticipate  hostilitiea,  and,  oa 

TippiCit50E;  a  river  of  Indiana,  which  tlie  22d  of  February,  1799,  in  oonnezkia 

joins  the  Wabash,  about  420  miles  from  with  their  former  allies,  they  dedaiad 

its  mouth  ;  length  about  170  mUe&    It  war  against  the  sultan.    The  forces  of 

is  rendered  famous  for  a  battle  between  the  native  allies  being  occupied  by  da- 

the  Americans  and  Indians,  in  November,  mestic  troubles,  tlie  English  were  obliced 

1811.  to  coudiict  the  war  alone.    Two  armiei^ 

Tippoo  Saib,  8ii1tan  of   Mysore,  son  under  generals  Stuart  and  Harris,  enteml 

of  llyrltT  Ally,  Ixini  in  17.51,  succeeded  Mysore,  defeated  Tip|)oo  in  two  battle^ 

hi.-*  father  in  i7r?'2.     (See  Hydcr  .-iZ/y,  and  and  fonned  u  junction  before  Seringapa- 

Mtfstyre.)     I  lo  continue<i  the  war  in  which  tarn,  whither  he  had  retrea!e<l.     The  place 

liM  lather  waii  en^irageii  with  the  English  was  reduced  hy  stonn,  May  4,  and  Ti|)poo 

until  the  jH^ace   of  Paris  (178:i),   which  |K»rished  in  the  assault.     The  whole  of 

depriveil   him   of  the   a^si^^tance  of  the  Mysore   was  now   divided  between  the 

French ;  and  the  alliance  of  the  Mahrattas  allies.     The  Eiinrlish  annexed  portions  of 

(q.  V.)  with  the  British  induced  him  to  the  territon'  to  the  presidencies  of  .Mt- 

sijrn  the  tnaty  ot'  Maniralore,  in  1784,  on  dras  and  Homl>ay,  and  erecietl  another 

ailvaiitagf.'ou!4  terms.     HL<  kinplom  had  portion  into  a  vassal  kin^ioin  uinlerthe 

now  a  KU|xTtlcial  extent  of  97,500  square  voimg  raja,  or  Kurtur  Krishiui,  son  of  die 

miles,  with  a  revenue  of  alM>ut  14,000,000  last  raja  (who  had  died  in  prison  in  ITWV 

<lollars.     The  country  was  well  ))copled,  who  was  found  in  prison  in  Sc^ringapatam. 

and  unrler  l^'^mI  cultivation,  and  the  pwv  The  children  of  Tip|Kx>,  with  his  wi*fs 

pl«%  although  of  lliiuhK)  oripin,  contenttnl  and  female  relations,  received  the  fort  of 

with  th«-  MohauiuK'dan  government.    But  Vellore,  in  the  Caniaiic,  as  a  place  of  rai- 

Tip|KH»sfKiuKlu)wedhiuis(Mf  fanatical  and  deuce,  with  a  yearly  |MMision  of  THUkJO 

intoicranr.     Mr  cauyed  the  Bnuniiis  to  Iw  niptH's  from  the  English  East  India  coot- 

rmelly  iM'atcn,  or  furcihiy   circumciseil,  jKUiy. — Tippoo  Saih  was  a  man  of  bold 

when  they  unuhl  not  <'ons<Mit  to  rr'uounce  and  deep  views,  and  evinced  much  pni- 

thcir   laitli,   and    treatni    the   Cliristians  deuce  and  sagacity  in  the  execution  of 

with  such  ritror,  tliat  mon*  than   70,000  his  proje<*ts.     But,  unfortunately  for  him- 

\".(i   U'lH  clouiiiiions.     In    1787,  he  again  self,  he  was  surroundeti  with   flotteren^ 

attacked   the    Mahrattas,    and,   in    1781),  and  neglected  his  old  officers  and  coun- 

tumed  his  anus  against  the  rajah  of  Tra-  sellors.     Hu»   lihrar>\  and   his   tiger,  la 

vancore,  an    ally  of  the   Britisli.      An  automaton  with  which  he  was 
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I  to  amiiae  himself  at  table,  are  io  the  thclcss,  are  systematicaUy  ordered :  they 
■tJbdia  boiiw,  m  London.  are  directed  by  signals,  generally  given 
ThFTOiT.    (See  Worceater,  Eari  of.\  by  bueles  or  small  trumpets.    The  chief 
TuuBOSCBi,  GiroUuno.     This  Italian  requisites  of  good  HraiUmn  are  great  ac- 
holv,  bom  in  1731,  at  Bergamo,  was  tivity,  and  a  correct  and  keen  eye,  in 
tfngiiiahed  for  love  of  learning  and  un-  order  to  acconmiodate  themselves  prompt- 
aried  application,  even  in  early  youth,  ly  to  circumstances;  to   collect  quickly 
wn  hia  ftther  placed  him,  at  eleven  into  masses  when  so  ordered,  and  disperse 
n«  of  age,  in  the  Jesuit  college   of  again  with  equal  expedition;  and  to  act 
atzOf  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  constantly  in  unison  with  the  whole  army. 
Inraed  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  They  must  bo  good  marksmen,  tliough 
luirai  auch  a  fondness  for  the  clerical  they  do  not  need  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
ifeflNOD,  that  he  persuaded  his  father  pertuess   as    the  sharp-shooters.      The 
fee  him,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  com-  French  introduced  the  system  of  HraiUeurs 
nee  his  novitiate  at  Genoa.     On  its  in  the  wars  of  their  revolution  ;  having 
amdoDy  after  the  usual  period  of  two  taken  the  idea,  probably,  from  tlie  prec- 
ox he  waa^  directied  to  give  instruction  tice  of  tlie  people  of  I^^orth  America,  in 
five  yean  in  the  lower  schools  in  Mi-  the  revolutionary  war.     (See  InfanbryA 
V  and  afterwards  in  Novara.    lie  wsa  As  the  French,  when  first  attacked*,  could 
■equentJy  appointed  to  the  professor-  not  oppose  tlieir   enemies   with  troops 
p  of  liietcrie  at  Milan,  in  the  universi-  equally  well  disciplined,  they  adopted  the 
)f  BreiL    In  this  situation  he  distin-  system  of  columns,  preceded  by  tiraU- 
wbftd  himaellS  not  only  as  a  teacher,  leurs.    Long  practice  developed  the  rude 
■8  an  author.    Several  works  of  deep  beginnings,  until  tiratUeurs  have  become 
BBTCh  and  uncommon  solidity  obtain-  indispensable  in  armies.    They  are  of  the 
for  him  an  ofib*  of  the  place  of  libra-  ereatest  service  both   in  attack  and  de- 
1  to  FraneiB  III  of  Modena.    Tira-  fence,  and  generally  a  great  part  of  a  bat- 
elii    made  use    of  the  valuable  re-  tie  at  the  present  day  consists  of  the  skir- 
reee  dius  placed  at  his  command,  to  mishes  or  iirailUurSy  particularly  when 
apoee  hia  celebrated  woik  Storia  ddla  the  enemy  is  to  be  kept  distant  from  the 
fci'ulMi'u  BoManOy  which  appeared  sue-  columns,  or,  in  general,  to  be  checked,  or 
nvel^in  fourteen  volumes.  This  work,  where,  fit>m  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
icfat  in  extent  of  leandng,  in  accuracy,  columns  cannot  act,  as  in  the  defence  of 
xn^ifeleDesa  and  in  style,  has  not  its  woods,  morasses,  villages,  {gardens.    It  is 
■1  in  any  literature,  extends  from  the  evident  that  the  use  ot  tirmUeurs  has  es- 
nmeneement  of  intellectual  cultivation  sentially  changed  tactics,  as  well  as  the 
[taly  to  the  year  1700,  and  excites  so  system  of  WBr  in  general.     Sometimes 
eh  the  more  wonder  at  the  quantity  the  tirailleurs  form  a  separate  company 
i  vnfaie  of  its  contents,  as  it  was  com-  in  each  battalion,  <  as  was    formeriy  the 
lad  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  case  with  the  French ;  sometimes   the 
iny  tHiich  the  author  also  i^und  time,  third  line  of  the  whole  battalion  consista 
if  for  recreation,  to  produce  various  of  HraiUeurs  alone ;    but   in   case  of 
er  imka,  which  are   highly  distin-  necessity,  every  soldier  has  to  act  as  such, 
died  in  their  kind  ;  as  the  Biblioteca  as  in  the  Prussian  army. 
dhiwfe.    He  also  wrote  other  works  Tiresias,  in  mythology ;  a  celebrated 
L  fitemry,  lustorical  and  theological  na-  prophet  of  Thebes,  son  of  Everus  and 
a.    He  dnd  at  Modena,  171)4,  a  sacri-  Chariclo.    He  lived  nine  venerations  of 
I  Io  hia  incessant  application.  men.    In  his  youth  he  found  two  asr- 
rnuuxa;  a  long,  oeclamatoiy  strain,  pents  in  the  act  of^  copulation,  and,  having 
leially  of  a  violent  nature.    This  term  struck  them  with   a  stick    to   separate 
AmiAy  originated  from  the  musical  ex-  them,  he  found  himself  suddenly  changed 
linn  iMlOy  which  formerly  signified  into  a  girl    Seven  years  afler,  he  found 
■iaa  of  nolea  of  the  same  kind,  rising  some  serpents  together  in  the  same  man- 
I  foiling  by  degrees.  ner,  and  recovered  his  original  sex  by 
roAiLLEOas ;  a  name  given,  since  the  striking  them  with  his  waud.    Jupiter 
»  of  the  French  revolution,  to  a  species  and  Juno,  therefore,  referred  to  his  decis- 
iufouujt  intended  to  fight  seldom  in  ion  the  question,  which  of  the  sexes  re- 
OB  order,  but  mostly  dispersed,  two  ceived  greater  pleasure  from  the  connu- 
A  two  ahrsys  supporting  each  other,  bial  suite.     Tiresias  declared  that    the 
i  in  fBDeial  to  afcirmidi  in  fit>nt  of  the  pleasure  which  the  female  received  was 
lumna  (q.  t.)  and  troora  of  the  line,  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  male, 
le  movementa  of  the  UrmlleurB,  never-  Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opinuui, 


pwiMnilTirMiw  ty  dtpiifkig  him  of  hb  Ui  lift  diieflsr  m  Bute.    B»  fi 

Bill  itilit    Otlwr  ■eeooiHi  mj  Ait  hiB  mmy  memnm  of  gnut  liiiM<jr,  wM 

MiBdDeawMioaieieflooliiiiibeMawlie  Ibiidof  oompiriag  rtio  plijriiigBimi 

Iwd  OMD  MioMTfm  lioiiiia&  Chorieloooiii-  meii  widi  tbon  of  ootiiB  mdmi 

pldBodofilieiofonQrw&liwIiieiilMrioii  wliieii  lie  mqr  Imkvb  how  lod  by  hk 

iwolBd;  andtbegtddaMLwfaoiaow  muoh  widi    Lorilir.     fl« 

>coliio,oUefiKod  ~ 


tlM  ra»A^>ft^«f  ,iiriiwii  iiiifwiiil^ 

qwhmwi  wiA  DitiiriQr*  and  cifing  idm  a  inw  cWwttroi  (NoplM^  179%  9 

iliff  wIMi  eoald  oooAiot  hli  OML    Ha  IbL):  tbe  motaj  JHinoiiliwi  of  o—l 

dbwrhiipwyiioeiBaihwatiioffigntortlio  mo^  if  wo  nwy  baaifowod  tiw  OMW 

iMvoiigoof  laidii^iii'iridcliliowaaaariiied  ii  givoo  haio  with  odninbla  ttiflhi 

Ov   ImB  QMUEDvBs    AUBSuk  tIIhi    M^DOmOIBv  Ou   vv  UUHD  XSBDHHDDv  ^/vHDOBDB  M 

ofofcod  dw  mapaa  from  tiio  inftmal  n-  p^iofi  ^mo  ""^^'C  V«B%tfaa  g 

tewith  mjatic^  evomomoo.    Ho  wio  Ptet  of  QfociaB  FwwiOi  ftssd  fa  ai 

I  widi  gnat  poaip  by  the  ThebaM^  TStMnba  In  dioTwo  SidHH^iBte' 

and  honofod  aa  a  god.    Hia  onda  a(  Or-  1789  and  ITWl  widi  dm  tiiailw  i 

obiBmanoi  wm  in  onifamd  aMoem.    Ho-  Pioprietor,  puhHabad  by  W-  ^ta 

rtpmaenta  Uifanaaagofaigindiohi-  (Nqiiaa,  1790—1800^4  foli.,MAi 

I  w^ana  to  tmaaiiltThtaim  oonaam-  oomunaMOoodfanaofTaaaa.  Tba 

iuammni  to  ldmca«  nala  warn  knt  in  a  n^iwnciu    nl 

^BLaAoiiT;atownofBeigiani,8oadi  wim   pubMwd  Hoomr,  iifaHMta 

ibfaiiaiaf  odUod  liy  dio  paopio  of  dwoonn-  Diawiugi  ihim  Andqnm^  fay  HT*  ^ 

Wf  gJBim?  nine  ntflm.aoudi  aaitof  Lon*  bein»  Jec.,  widi  iJMtfadoM  by  Ob. 

'  ;  popnition,  7788>    Itwrnanoindy  ophioa  Hmnu  1— 6  nnmbam  (Of 

ofdw  primfid  oidm  of  Brafaam.    h  on,  1801-^^  and  7—11  nmBbam(» 

baanm^aiyfloaridungand  popnkma  98^  8drttg.)b  widi  ilbMtmdnm  fay  ^ 
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aiQff  and  many  voMiiaaof  ni  grandonram  T«  Soiiora*     Homar  ooomdad  bb 

ym  vinbia;  bat  it  bmaaftradnmeb  by  moot  thmoghont  faia  Eftt  be  Mugj 

warandotbaroakunitiaiL    In  Nov;i|179fl^  ofoiy  andipio  wbb  wiliiiib  iba  |iuaMy  i 

dio  AtHtriano  waro  doAaied  liafo  fav  tlw  mwwminanTWMreomaotadanM 


dio  AtHtriano  waro  doAaied  liafo  fay  tlw    mw  wm  in  any  wmr   ,_ 

nmnb;  and.  k  April,  1799;  dwFnneh  a  rieb  ooDoodon  of  dmwinmi  of  am 

worn  deftoM  by  tbo  AaHrioM^  widi  die  gifon  to  the  wortd  fai  dmabnn  ma 

km  of  7000  men,  and  38  pieem  of  oon-  od  work,  the  poidieatioa  of  wbM 

non.  been  imfbrtiuiately  inteirapted. 

Timou    (See  T^roL)  Tisipnoine;  one  of  die  Fnriea. 

TimoinAif  NoTBi   (JVbte  Tbrowkmai).  IWriet.) 

{Qee  AbkremaHom.)  Tiibot,  Bknoo  Andrew,  an  en 

TiSAif,  or  Ptisan  (finom  »rM«M,  to  de-  phymcian,  bora  in  the  P^ys  de  Va 

corticate,  Imiiee,  or  pouDd);    1.  barley  1738,  studied  at  Geneva  and  Montp 

depriTod  of  its  huflka,  pounded,  and  made  and  settled  at  Lausanne.    The  ai 

into  balls.    2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the  with    which  he   treated   tlie   con 

French,  made  mostly  of  fiuinaceous  sub-  sroall-pox,  by  means  of  fresh  sir  i 

stances,  as  barley,   rice,  niti,  and  the  cooling  diet,  at  a  period  when  stim 

like,  boiled  with  water,  and  sweetened  to  and  sudorifics  were  generally  adi 

the  pabte.    This  is  prescribed  by  the  fixed  on  the  young  practidooer  dw 

French   physicians  in  almost  all  com-  lie  attention.     He  published  a  tn 

plainti,  being  the  common  mode  of  put-  frvor  of  inoculation,  in  1750^  and 

tmg  a  patient  on  a  low  diet,  just  as  gruel  au  PeuplU  $ur  so  Ssnf^  (1761,  tram 

is  a  common  prescription  of  English  and  into  Elnglish    by   ckx;tor    Kirknati 

American  physicians  in  like  cases.  Avis  mix  Gerw  de  LeUrt*  H  mcr  Ara 


TitcHSEiif ;  a  German  family,  distin-    MtiUairts  $ur  lew  SanU  (Paring  1 
guished  in  the  fine  arts,  of  whom  we    Ei9ai9urlesMaladie$desGtm4mJi 


shall  mention  only  John  Hemy,  bora  at  (Iwons,  1770,  I2mo.) ;  and  Tadmm 

Hmia,  in  Hesse,  in  1732,  died  at  Cassel,  MarUa  ex  Mamuiypntiom  orlis.    ' 

in  1789,  and  John  Henry  William^  bora  at  refused  advantageous  ofibm  made  bi 

He3rnB,  in  1751.    The  latter  was  appoim-  the  kings  of  Poland  and  l^^Pfiland, 

edj  in  1790,  director  of  the  academy  of  duce  him  to  quit  Lausanne,  bm  aea 

pamtma  at  Naples,  whq^  he  did  much  of  a  profrssorship  m  the  univeial 

ibr  the  fine  arts.  The  troubles  towards  the  Ptavia.    This  office,  howerer,  be  : 

end  «)f  the  last  century  caused  him  to  re-  quished  after  three  yeara,  and  lecon 

mm  to  Qormany.    He  paand  the  teat  of  Laumnne,  whera  his  death 


TISSOT— TITANIUM.  VffS 

The  principal  works  of  Timot  ed  this  name  because  they  stretched  out 

ilHlied  tog^er  at  Paris,  1809  their  hands  to  their  &ther  (from  nraiN*  or 

YO,),  with  the  notes  of  professor  mvu].    They  are  also  called  Urarndeg, 

Terra  was  iodignant,  it  is  said,  at  the  cru- 

'ydementJosephyarelatiTeofthe  cities  of  her  husband,  who  did  not  allow 

;,  bom  in  1750,  studied  at  Besan-  the  children,  whom  she  brought  forth,  to 

published  a   treatise    entitled  see  the  light,  but  imprisoned  them  in  Tar- 

ifMe  MiditaU  {ITSiy     He  was  tarus.    She  therefore  excited  tlie  Titans 

I  adjunct  physiciaD  to  the  house-  to  insurrection  :  Coelus  was  imprisoned, 

le  duke  of  (Means.    AAer  the  and  emasculated  by  Saturn,  and  the  latter 

ii  he    was  suigeon-in-chief  in  ascended  the  throne.    But  as  he  also  im- 

xpa  of  the  French  armies,  and  prisoned  his  brothers,  the  Cyclops  and 

the  carapaigDB  in  Austria,  Prus-  Centimani,  in  Tartarus,  Terra  excited  Ju- 

id  and  Italy.    At  length  he  re-  piter,  and  the  other  children  of  Saturn,  to 

I  the  service,  and  settled  in  pro-  insurrection,  and  the  war  between  the 

piactice  at  Paris,  where  he  died  Titanides  and  the  children  of  Saturn  be- 

He  published  seyeral  essayi  can.     For  ten  years,  the  former  fought 

sefl^  which  are  esteemed  in  for-  iroin  mount  Otlirya,  the  latter  from  mount 

itries.  Olvmpus,  without  any  decisive  result  to 

i  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra  (q.  v.).  either  party,  until  Jupiter,  in  obedience  to 

as  the  eldest  brother,  belonged  an  oracle  of  Terra,  loosed  the  Centimani 

PS ;  but,  at  the  request  of  his  (q.  v.),  by  whose  assistance  the  Titane 

id  his  aisters,  Ceres  and  Ops,  he  were  beaten,  fettered,  and  thrown  into 

to  his  younaest  brother,  Saturn,  Tartarus.   The  scene  of  the  war  is  placed 

km  that  the  latter  should  not  let  in  Thessaly,  on  Olympus  and  Othtys,  by 

I  sons  live,  so  that  the  govern-  Uesiod ;  on  Olympus,  relion  and  Gkna,  by 

ikl  devolve  on  the  sons  of  Titan.  Homer.  Among  the  earlier  cosmogonical 

I  he  learned  that  some  children  poeti,  this  contest  seems  to  be  symbolical 

bad  remained  alive,  be  and  his  of  the  struegle  of  the  elements  at  the 

up  anm^  conquered  Saturn,  and  formation  of  the  world, 
n  and  his  yrm  prisoners.    But       Titania.    (See  Mab,) 
urn  of  Sattun,  who  dwelt  in       Titanium;  a  metal  which  has  been 

de  war  upon  his  uncle  with  an  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  only 

^retans^  conouered  him,  and  re-  in  sufficient  quantity  for  tlie  determina- 

lis  ftther.     This  Titan  is  un-  tion  of  its  properties.    It  was  in  the  con- 

tbe  eariy  writers  on  mythology,  dition  of  a  powder  as  obtained,  and  po»- 

I  of  TSkms  is  given  to  the  sons  sessed  of  the  following  properties:  color 

and  Terra,  or  Titaea  (Earth),  dark  copper-red ;  tarnishes  in  the  air,  and 

iL     Hesiod,  and  most  of  the  takes  fire  when  heated ;  it  detonates  with 

Gal  wriiers,  make  them  six  in  nitre,  and  is  acted  upon  with  energy  br 

CcBOi^  Crios^  Hyperion,  Japetus,  all  the  dense  acids.    A  crystallized  nietal- 

Satoim.     In   a   mythological  lie  titanium,  in  small  cubes,  has  been  ob- 

Phorcys  is  added  as  the  seventh,  served,  occasionally,  in  the  slags  of  great 

m  make  them  eiffhteeu,  reck-  iron  smelting  fumacus ;  but  it  is  always 

iiBpi^  IB  their  ntrniber,  some  of  alloyed  with  iron,  sufiiciently  to  lUSect  a 

M  and  the  Centimani,  who  were  delicate  magnetic  needle.    These  cubes 

of  Calus.  The  children  of  have  a  copper-red  color  and  much  bril- 
ls eu  &  Atkfl^  are  also  called  by  liancy.  They  are  hard  enough  to  scratch 
».  tlelioB,  or  Sol,  son  of  the  rock  crystal,  and  have  a  specific  gravity 
perioD,  is  particularly  denomi-  of  5.3.  Neither  of  the  strong  acids  are 
AH.  In  general,  the  rable  of  the  capable  of  dissolving  them,  nor  are  they 
nixed  with  many  notions  bor-  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  There  are 
un  the  PbcBnician  cosmogony,  two  combinations  of  titanium  and  oxy- 
fy  tfaii^that  several  of  the  litans  gen  ;  tlie  one  is  an  oxide,  the  other  an 
iiitbon  of  various  useful  inven-  acid.    The  oxide  of  tiumium  is  of  a  black, 

fini  artists,  architects,  agricul-  bluish,  or  purplish  color,  and  may  be 

Mplierds    and    hunters.     The  formed  by  heating  metallic  titanium  in 

;  the  eldest  children  of  Ccelus  fine  powder  along  with  caustic  potash.    It 

I  their  fitther,  and  waged  war  is  also  procured  from  titanic  acid,  by  expos- 

ilar  for  the  government,  is  one  ing  it  to  a  very  violent  heat  in  a  charcoal 

iiest  mythological  fictions.    Ac-  crucible.    It  is  insoluble  in  all  the  acidsu 

I  Harinn  (twot  ITfij^thtiy  rrrrir  When  heated,  it  absorbs  oxygen  very 
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riowiy,  and  is  converted  into  titanic  acid  square  prianis, — tbe  primary  form  of  the 
by  heating  it  with  nitre,  with  great  diffi-  species, — ^which  are  often  tenniDafied  m 
cutty.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  dissohres  one  extremity  b^  a  four-aided  jfyrmaH 
in  fail-phosphate  of  soda,  and  forms  a  very  whose  faces  inchne  to  the  correaDooding 
daik-red  giass.  The  anatase,  an  ore  of  lateral  ones  under  angles  of  vOP  4S, 
ti^niiim^  described  at  the  close  of  this  ar-  The  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  are  oftea 
tide,  appears  to  be  wholly  composed  of  tnmcated,  and  the  primary  jcianatk 
this  oxioe.  TUamc  acid  occurs  native  in  sides  are  liable  to  numerous  vertical  j(ric 
the  rutile.  (See  the  close  of  the  present  Macled  forms,  or  twin  crys^Js,  are  Toy 
article.)  Its  color  is  reddish-brown,  and  common,  whose  appearance  is  that  cf  a 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4JM9.  The  prism  bent  to  an  anj^  of  114^  W\  sooia- 
Bative  acid  is,  however,  slightly  impure,  times  the  geniculations  are  frequently  re- 
fi;om  the  presence  of  iron:  when  the  iron  peated.  'fbe  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the 
is  separated,  the  acid  presents  a  white  primaiy  planes ;  lustre  metallic  adamtt- 
color.  It  reddens  litmus  paper, aflerhav-  tine;  color  reddish-brown,  passing  iolo 
ing  been  exposed  to  a  high  teniperamre.  red,  sometimes  yellowish ;  streak  vor 
It  resembles  zirconia  so  closely  as  to  be  pale  brown;  translucent  to  opaque;  hari* 
with  d^culty  distinguished  fit>m  that  ness  about  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  giif- 
earth.  They  may,  however,  be  easily  ity  4^.  It  also  occurs  massive,  tlw  in- 
recognised  fiom  a  blow-pipe  experiment,  dividuab  being  of  various  sizes  and 
Titanic  acid,  when  fiised  with  tx>rax,  or  strongly  connoted.  Alone  befbrs  the 
bi-phosphate  of  soda,  in  the  exterior  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusiUe,  but  sives,  with 
flame,  gives  a  yellow  or  colorless  glass,  borax,  a  yellowish  fflass,  vrhicn  asnnM 
which  m  the  interior  flame  becomes  deep  an  amethyst  color  when  further  reduced, 
purple,  or  even  brownish-black,  if  the  acid  It  consists  of  titanic  acid.  It  occun,  gen- 
be  in  excess.  When  titanic  acid  and  zir-  erally,  in  imbedded  cr3r8ta]B,  either  is 
oonia  occur  together  in  the  same  mineral,  quartz  engaged  in  gneiss,  mica-risto,  «r 
we  are  unable  to  effect  their  separation :  chlorite-sute ;  or  in  beds  consisting  ef 
such  minerals,  in  the  present  state  of  ouartz,  garnet  and  augiie.  It  ia  likewiM 
chemical  knowledge,  cannot  be  analyzed,  found  in  transparent  ciystala  of  quartz. 
'Htanium  unites  vrith  chlorine  to  form  a  Imbedded  cry^als  in  quartz  have  beea 
ddoride.  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  gas  found  at  Rosenau  in  Hungarv,  TeiBaeii 
over  ignited  titanic  acid  and  charcoal  in  a  on  the  Bacher,  in  Stiria,  and  at  varkw 
porceUin  tube.  It  is  a  fluid,  perfectly  places  along  the  Alps.  Very  perfect  cryi- 
transparent  and  colorless,  heavier  than  tals  occur  in  tlie  Sanalpe  in  Carinthia, 
water,  and  boils  at  275°  Fahr.  When  also  at  St.  Gothanl.  Fine,  pebbles  of 
mingled  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  rutile  are  found  m  Transylvania,  and 
muriatic  acid  and  titanic  acid.  When  called  n^ertne,  on  account  o^  their  black 
titanic  acid,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphuric  acid,  color.  At  St.  Yrieix,  in  France,  and  in 
are  mixed  together  in  a  leaden  retort,  a  the  provuice  of  Guadalaxara,  in  Spaia, 
yellow-colored  liquid  is  gradually  obtain-  twin  crystals  occur  of  very  large  dimen- 
ed,  which  water  immediately  converts  sions.  t>ther  localities  are  Bohemia,  St- 
into  fluoric  acid  and  titanic  acid.  This  beria  and  Brazil.  In  the  U.  States  vert 
is  probably  a  fluoride  of  titanium.  A  perfect  crj'stalis  and  in  great  quantit}',  arf 
phosphuret  and  a  nUphurtt  of  titani-  found  at  Windsor,  m  MaAnchusedi, 
um  nave  both  been  fonned.  Nothing  is  where  they  occur  in  seams  of  quartz 
known  respecting  the  combinations  traversing  chlorite  slate.  Many  other 
which  titanium  is  capable  of  fomung  places  might  be  mentioned  in  New  Ko%- 
with  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  anti-  land  where  rutile  has  been  met  with ;  but 
iiiony,  chromium,  molylxlenuni,  tungsten,  the  above-mentioned  is  the  onlv  produc- 
and  columbiuni.  Unsuccessful  attempts  tive  locality-.  2.  Jlnaiast,  This  spedci 
have  lM>en  made  to  combine  it  witli  sil-  is  much  more  rare  than  that  just  describ- 
ver,  copper  and  lead.  It  has  been  com-  ed,  but  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  the 
bined  widi  iron,  and  gave  rise  to  an  alloy  beauty  of  its  crystals,  and  from  the  na- 
of  a  gray  color,  iutersiwrsed  wiili  yellow-  ture  of  its  composition,  it  being  regarded 
colored  brilliant  particles.  It  would  ap-  as  composed  solely  of  the  procoxide  of 
pear  that  tlie  affinity  of  titanium  for  otii-  tlio  metal.  Its  crystals  are  small,  and 
er  metals  is,  on  the  whole,  very  weak.  of  the  form  of  the  octahedron,  with  a 
Ores  of  T\tanium,  These  are  five  in  8<|uare  base,  the  pyramids  meeting  under 
number;  viz.  rutile,  anatase,  ilmenite,  an  angle  of  13G°  4/',  which  istlieprimaiT 
crichtonite  and  sphene.  1.  RutUe,  or  fonn  of  the  species.  The  cleavage  » 
titanite,    occurs    crystalhzed,     in    right  parallel  to  tlie  primary  planes,  and  to  the 
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I  of  the  crystals ;  fracture  con-  ed    from    an    oblique    rhombic    yriam 

9U^  with  difficulty  observed ;  of  133°  3(y,  parallel  to  which  a  distinct 

Jlic  adamantine;  color  various  cleavage  may  be  efieded.'   Fracture  im> 

irown,  more  or  less  dark,  also  perfect  conchoidal  or  uneven  ;  lustre  ad- 

);   streak  white,    semi-trans-  ainantine,  sometimes  inclining  to  resinous; 

rdness  nearly  that  of  feldspar  ;  color  brown,  yellow,  gray   and  green ; 

avity  3iB2.     It  dissolves  with  streak  white  ;  translucent  on  the  edges ; 

n  the  salt  of  phosphorus,  be-  rarely  transparent ;  hardness  about  that 

low-pipe,  and  the  portion  not  of  apatite;  specific  gravity  3.46.    fiesides 

comes  white  and  semi-trans-  occurring  in  crystals,  it  is  found  massive, 

t  occurs   in  narrow,  irregular  with  a  granular  or  lamellar  composition, 

ompanied    by    albite,    quartz,  Before  Uie  blow-pipe,  the  yellow  varieties 

azinite.     Its  chief  localities  do  not  change  their  color :  all  the  rest  be- 

d*Oisans  in  Dauphinv,  and  in  come  yellow.    They  intumesce  a  little, 

d ;  it  is  also  found  in  Cornwall,  and  melt  on  the  edges  into  a  daric-colored 

r,  in  Spain  and  Brazil.    3.  11-  enamel.     They  are    soluble    in  heated 

otomous  iron  orc(Moli8);  mc;-  nitric  acid,  and  leave  a  residue  of  silex. 

'  iserine  ?   The  primary   ibnn  S^heno  is  composed  of  lime  32.20,  oxide 

cics  is  believed  to  Xm  a  rhom-  ot  titanium  3^^.30,  and  silcx  28.00.    It  oc- 

*  SSy,    It  occurs  massive,  rarely  curs  in  small  nodules  or  crystals,  imbed- 

i  in  what  are  described  by  pro-  ded  in  gneiss  and  beds  of  sienite.     It  is 

pfer  as  l>eiug  variously  modi-  also  found  in  white  limestone,  along  with 

-sided    prisms  ;    color    black  ;  augite,  scapolite,  garnet  and  hornblende, 

wnish;  o]mque;  lustre  on   the  It  comes  from  several  districts  of  the 

lining  and   resinous;  fracture  Sannlpein  Carinthia,where  it  is  found  in 

I ;  no  visible  cleuv;ige ;  h:u*d-  a    coaii^vgrained    gneiss.      Other    £u- 

?cn  apatite  and  Uldspar;  .spe-  ropeaii  localities    are,  near  Dresden  in 

ity  4.6 — 4i?.    It  is  unaltemble  Saxc.iiy,  Areudal  in  Norway,  St  Gothard, 

blow-pipe,  and  consists  of  and  Bcotluiid.      In  the  U.  States  it  has 

.^  ACC7  ^^^^^^  found  in  numerous  places;  but  no 

?^.'  • 4'^Ori  '^^^^^'^  ^  abundantly  as  at  Roger's  rock, 

1  ^"^^ o'.|Q  on  the  shore  of  lake  George,  where  it 

f  maDgauese, occurs  ii.  gneiss  with  augite  and  hom- 

'"' q\L    blende.     It  is  also  found    at  Bolton  in 

1  •/ Q.^    Massachusetts,  in  limestone,  along,  with 

r  cnrome, u..»    petal ite,  augite  and  scapolite,  and  at  Ami- 

ty.  Orange  county.  New  York. 

in  the  Ilmen  mountains  of  tlie  *  Tithes,  or  Tythes  ;  the  tenth  part  of 

I.    The  menaccanitc,  a  substance  tlie  iiicn'asc  yearly  arising  from  the  profits 

small,  black,  angular  grains,  at  of  laiulf,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  tiie 

,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Botany  industry  of  the  occupiants,  allotted  to  the 

ell  as  the  iserine,  found  at  Iser,  clergy  for  tlieir  maintenance.    The  cus- 

and  some  other  places,  are  be-  torn  of  giving  and  paying  tithes  is  very 

foil  within  the  present  species,  ancient.    In  Gen.  xiv.  20,  Abraham  gives 

niU  resembles  very  closely  the  Melchisedek  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils 

It  occurs  in  very  small  crys-  taken  from   the   four  kings  defcatea  by 

iie  (brm  of  acute    rhomboids,  him.    Tithes  were  first  legally  enjoined 

s  summits  replaced,  and  being  by  Moses.    They  were  not  established  by 

variously  modifie^l  by  seconda-  Christ.      The  Christian  priests  and  the 

,  the   only   cleavage  iM^nig  at  ministers  of  the  altar  lived  at  first  upon 

es  to  the  axis  of  the  rhomboid,  the  alms  and   oblations  of  the  devout, 

ectly  black,  opaque,  and   of  a  For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after 

ufltre ;  fracture  conchoidal.     It  Christ,  no  mention  is  made  in  ecclesiasti- 

than  fluor.    Before  the  blow-  cal  history  of  any  such  thing  as  tithes, 

conducts   much    like  ilmenite.  The  first  authority  produced  (setting  aside 

ieved  to  be  a  silicate  of  titanium,  the  apostolical  constitutions,  which  few 

,  along  with  anatase,  on  cr}'stals  of  the  advocates  of  tithes  will  insist  on) 

,  at  Dauphiny.    5.  Sphcne  (sil-  is  a  provincial  synod  at  Cullen,  in  356,  in 

«ouii  oxkle  of  titanium)  occurs  which  tithes  are  voted  to  l)e  God's  rent 

oflC  part  in  well-ilefiued  crystals.  After  the  chureh  had  enjoyed  tithes  witb- 

ire  the  general  fipure  of  v<'ry  out  disturbance  for  two  or  three  centu- 

ledrons,  but   which  are   dcriv-  ries,  the  laity,  m  the  eighlli  century,  ob- 
it.              24 
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taine«l  poaeflBion  of  part  of  the  tithes,  tithes,  as  well  an  other  flimilar  taxe«  on 
and  appropriated  them  to  tlieir  own  u^ei*.  the  pniduce  of  the  land,  are,  in  rralitr, 
Some  tune  afterwardd  they  reHtored  them,  taxes  n|K)n  the  n'nt,  and,  under  the  ap- 
or  apphed  diem  to  the  founding  of  mon-  ]ieanuice  of  ei|uality,  are  very  uoequil 
asteries  or  chaptcn*.  In  llTi^the  third  taxe8;  a  certain  |K>rtion  of  the  prudurf 
council  of  Lateral!  commanded  the  lay-  being,  in  different  Hituations,  equivalfoc 
men  to  restore  to  thechun*h  all  the  tithes  to  a  ven'  diAiTeiit  portion  of  the  n'nt.  In 
which  they  yet  held.  V\wn  die  first  in-  stunv  very  rich  land**,  the  produce  m  to 
troductiun  of  tithes,  though  every  man  was  great,  that  tin*  one*  half  of  it  is  fully  tuffi- 
obliged  to  pay  tithes  in  general,  yet  he  cicnt  to  rf>plai*i'  to  the  farmer  his  capital 
might  give  them  to  what  prii^bis  he  pleas-  employed  in  cultivation,  togetlier  with  tbr 
ed,  which  were  called  arbitrary  consenra-  onlinuiy  pn>t\:s  of  fnnning-stork  in  \be 
tions  o/tUhes  ;  or  he  might  |)ay  them  into  nei^lilkorluMHl.  The  other  lialf,  or,  wliit 
the  hands  of  the  bisho|i,  who  distributed  comes  to  the  saiiie  thing,  the  value  of  tbr 
among  his  diocesan  clergy*  the  reveiuies  other  half,  he  could  aftbrd  to  pay  as  not 
of  the  church,  which  were  then  in  c«>m-  tf»  the  luiulloni,  if  there  was  no  tithe. 
mon.  But  when  diuces^>s  were  divided  Jhit,  if  u  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken 
into  parislies,  the  tithes  of  each  |>arish  from  him  in  the  way  of  tithe,  he  must 
were  allotted  to  its  own  {Nirticular  minis-  require  an  abatement  of  the  fit\ti  pert  ot' 
ter;  firet  by  common  constMit,  or  the  ap-  his  n>iir,  otherwise  he  caxmot  get  liackhi* 
pointments  of  lords  of  the  manors,  and  capital  with  the  oniinar}'  profit.  In  thin 
afterwards  bv  the  written  law  of  the  land.  ca>e,  tin*  rent  of  the  landlord,  instead  i>f 
However,  arbitrary  cons<>cnitions  of  tithes  amounting  tc»  a  half,  or  five  tenths,  uf  the 
took  place  again  aftemartls,  and  b(*canie  whole  prodnc«',  will  amount  only  to  fimr 
common  in  England  till  the  time  of  king  tenths  ot'it.  In  |KK>n^r  laikis,  on'thecnn- 
John.  This  was  prolMibly  owing  to  the  tniry,  the  pHnlure  is  sometimes  so  ^^lalL 
intriguers  of  the  rt*gular  clergy,  or  monks  and  the  e\iH>ns(>  of  cuhivation  so  grvai, 
of  the  Benedictine  and  other  ndes,  and  that  it  n'quin's  four  fifths  of  the  whole 
will  account  for  the  numlier  and  riches  prutiuce  to  nqdace  to  the  fanner  his  capi- 
of  the  monasteries  and  n*ligious  houses  tal,  with  the  ordinary  profit.  Intliiscwr, 
which  wen;  founded  in  those  days,  and  though  then>  was  no  tithe,  the  rent  of  the 
which  were  frequently  endowetl  with  landlonl  eould  amount  to  no  more  tlian 
tithes.  But,  in  process  of  years,  the  in-  one  titUi,  or  two  tenths,  of  the  whole  prod- 
come  of  the  lalMirious  )>arish-priesL<  l»e-  iu*e.  But  ii  the  larmer  fmys  one  tenth 
irip  scandalously  reduced  by  these  arbi-  of  the  proiluei*  in  the  way  of  tilh»\  Iip 
tnir>-  eoiis4'rniiiniis  of  liilirs,  it  was  n-ine-  must  n-qnirr  an  equal  alKitement  of  ilif 
died  in  Knglami  by  )Hq)(>  Innncent  ill,  nut  ot' the  landlord,  whieh  will  thn<^  b- 
about  tlie  yrar  r.i(M),  in  a  d(>en  Uil  epistle,  n>iiiie(  d  to  one  tenth  oidy  of  the  who'r 
sent  tt»  till'  an'hbishnp  i»f  Canterbiir),  priMluif.  I'jMin  the  n-nt  of  rich  lands 
which  enjoineil  the  |Kiyment  <>t' tithes  to  lli<  litlie  nia\  siMnetimes  l»e  a  tax  ot' ii'» 
the  parsons  of  the  respecti\e  pari>hes,  mon- ilian  one  titih  part,  nr  f«»u r  shillinjT' 
where  ever\-  man  dwelt,  airreeably  to  in  the  p«»un<l  ;  whenas,  U|M>n  that  «•:* 
what  wjb<atbT\vanlsdireete<l  by  the  s;ime  poorer  lan<ls  it  may  sometimes  U*  a  u\ 
|»ojK.*  in  other  countries.  This  put  an  ot'  <»ne  halt*,  or  of'  ten  >hillinirs  in  tk 
ert'eetual  stop  to  all  the  arbitnir>  ecmsi-eni-  poutid.  It  is  a  gnat  discounigi  nit nt  :•' 
lions  of  tithes,  except  S4»me  traces  which  the  impn»\ement  <»l'land,  that  a  tenth  |*rt 
still  ciuitiniie  in  lh(»s«*  portions  of  tithes,  of  the  clear  pn»i|iire,  without  any  tUtUic- 
which  the  |mrsoii  of  one  parish  has,  tion  for  the  atUanced  expanse  of  niisnt' 
thoutrh  randy,  a  right  to  claim  in  anotln-r;  that  pnuliire,  slioidd  Ik'  adienated  t'r  in 
tor  it  is  nt»\v  univers-dly  luld  that  tithes  the  mltivaior  ol'  the  land  to  uny  oih.r 
fire  due,  of  cotmnoii  right,  to  the  parstm  pers<»n  what.-ver.  The  inqiroveiiit  n:sot' 
«)t' the  parish,  uiilew  there  be  a  sjH'eial  the  lainlloni  and  the  enllivation  ot*  thf 
exemption.  This  parnm  of  the  pari>h  larmer  an- both  rlie«ked  by  this  umqi-al 
may  Im'  either  the  actual  incumbent,  or  lax  upon  the  nnt.  The  one  cannot  \*ti- 
cls«»  the  ap|)n»priator  of  the  IxMietice  ;  a[>-  tun- to  make  the  m»>st  imponani,  wl.uh 
pro|)riations  iM-ing  a  methcMl  of  endowing  an-  pmrally  the  moste\iM'nsi\e  iniprv»%e- 
monasteries,  which  mmmih  to  have  U'en  in*  nts  nor  the  <nher  to  niise  the  iXKVt 
devised  by  the  n*gular  clergy,  by  way  of  \aliiali|e,  which  an'  genenilly  the  nn»4 
sul>stimtion  to  arbitrary-  ciniHTralions  of  e\penvi\eenq>s,  wlnri  the  cbun*b,  whii'h 
tithes.  (See  the  article  Impropriations.)  contributes  no  |»;irl  ot'  thi»  ex|>«'ns(\  if  to 
Mr.  Smith  oliwinM-s  (\a:un^and  ('aus4's  share  so  very  largely  in  the  pnifil.  When, 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii),  thai  instead  either  of  a  ceruiin  purtit^n  of  the 
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iroduoe  of  Imd,  or  of  the  pric«  of  a  cer-  Titian,  or  Tiziano  Vekcelli,  one  of 
am  portioiiy  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  the  most  distinguisheil  of  tlie  ^n'eat  Italian 
M  paid  io  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or  painters,  was  Imtu  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in 
line,  the  tax  becomes,  in  this  ease,  ex-  the  Alps  of  Friuli,  in  1480.  His  early 
telly  of  the  same  nature  with  tlie  land  indication  of  talent  for  the  arts  of  design 
ax  of  England.  It  neither  rises  nor  falls  induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under 
irith  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  en-  Sehastiuno  Zuccati  of  Trevigi,  and  sub- 
lotiia^ea  nor  discourages  improvement,  sequently  under  Giovanni  Bellini  of  Ven- 
fhe  tithe,  in  the  greater  \iait  of  those  ice.  He  soon  maile  an  cxtraordinair 
lariahes  which  pay  what  is  called  n  mo-  proficiency,  and  attained  so  exact  an  imi- 
hwy  m  lieu  of  all  other  tithes,  is  a  tax  of  tation  of  his  master's  style,  that  their 
his  kind.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  works  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
>ften  been  lamented,  even  by  the  clergy  This  style,  however,  was  stiff  and  dry,  so 
hcmselves^  that  this  metliod  of  raising  a  that  wfieii  the  young  artist  had  seen  the 
■evenue  for  their  subsistence,  is  a  coiitin-  jierff)rmanccs  of  Giorgione,  which  were 
la!  source  of  dispute  between  the  clergy  of  a  more  free  and  elegant  character,  ho 
uid  their  parishioners,  and  contributes  to  quittcii  bin  fonner  master,  and  soon,  by 
ibstnict  the  usefulness  of  their  niinistr}'.  his  fucility,  excited  envy  in  his  new  one. 
[n  Holland,  and  some  other  Protostniit  At  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means  neg- 
»untries,  the  civil  magistrates  have  adopt-  leeii  d  other  branelxs  of  study,  but  made 
xl  what  some  would  liave  tlion^'Iit  a  l»t^t-  so  frreiLt  a  progi^-ss  under  proper  instruct- 
ler  phm,  by  allowing  their  ministers  a  ers,  that  at  the  nge  of  twenty-thn^e  he 
Sxed  stipend,  paid  out  of  the  public  funds,  was  celebrated  ns  one  of  the  most  proni- 
rhe  custom  of  paying  tithi^s,  or  of  ofler-  ising  poets  of  the  day.  With  great  judg- 
ing a  tenth  of  what  a  man  enjoys,  has  ment,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
anc  only  been  practised  under  the  ohiand  pursuit  for  wliirli  lie  felt  the  most  decided 
'he  new  law,  but  we  also  find  something  prcHiiiection,  and  ('ttoined  to  great  per- 
like  it  among  the  heathens.  Xenophon,  lection  in  lanciscniK*,  pi  rtrait,  and  histo- 
in  the  fifUi  book  of  tlie  ex|)edition  of  Cy-  ry.  He  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
nis,  gives  us  an  inscription  u(X)n  a  col-  liis  accurate  olxitcrvation  and  faitliful  imi- 
umn,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  bv  which  tatiun  of  nature,  as  regards  the  tones  and 
ifae  people  were  warned  to  ofler  the  tenth  shades  of  coloring :  his  taste  m  design  was 
part  of  their  revenues  ever}'  year  to  that  less  conspicuous ;  and  it  is  in  portraits 
goddess.  The  Babylonians  and  KgY|>-  and  laudscafies  that  he  is  deemed  unri- 
lians  gave  their  kings  a  tenth  of  tlieir  vailed.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
revenues.  ^See  Aristotle,  in  his  (Econom-  Fuseli,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father 
ic#^  lib.  ii.,  Diodonis  Biculus,  lib.  v.,  and  of  |x>rtniit  painting,  as  relates  to  resem- 
Strabo,  lib.  xv.)  Aflerwanls  the  Romans  blance,  diameter,  ^race,  and  tasteful  cos- 
exacted  of  the  Sicilians  a  tenth  of  the  tunie.  Ills  princMial  i-esidence  was  at 
com  they  reaped;  and  Appian  tells  us,  Venice,  though  h(  occasionally  accepted 
that  those  who  broke  up,  or  tilled,  any  invitations  from  ]>rince8  to  their  courts. 
new  grounds,  were  obliged  to  carry  a  At  I'\Trara,  he  (Executed  the  |)ortraits  of 
tenth  of  their  produce  to  the  treasury,  the  duke  and  duchess,  also  that  of  Arios- 
The  Romans  onered  a  tenth  of  all  they  to,  then  a  resident  there.  He  was  sent 
took  from  their  enemies  to  the  gods;  ibr  to  Rome  by  cardinal  Famese,  and  at- 
irfaence  the  name  of  Jupiter  Prredalor :  tended  Charles  V  at  Bologna,  who  was  so 
ibe  Gaub,  in  like  manntT,  gave  a  tenth  to  please<l  with  the  portrait  which  he  made  of 
iheir  god  Mare,  as  we  learn  in  the  Com-  irnn,  that  he  confi'rred  on  him  the  order 
mentBries  of  Ciesar.  Authors  have  lieen  of  knightliood,  and  granted  him  a  ]iension, 
perplexed  to  find  the  origin  of  a  custom  which  was  aHenvards  augmented  by 
enablisbed  among  so  many  jx^ople  of  Philip  II.  Most  of  the  princes  and  lead- 
diflereut  Duumera  and  religions,  to  give  a  iug  men  of  the  day  were  ambitious  of 
tenth  to  their  kings,  their  gods,  or  their  being  [>ainted  by  him,  so  tliat  his  pictures 
minislers  of  religion.  GrfUius  takes  it  to  are  doubly  valuable  as  portmits  of  emi- 
■rise  hence,  that  the  numlMT  ten  is  the  nent  individuals  and  for  beauty  of  exccu- 
most  known,  and  the  most  common,  tioii.  He  resided  some  time  Imtb  in  SfMiin 
mong  ail  nations,  by  reason  of  the  num-  and  rri'miaiiv ;  but  his  home  was  Venice, 
ber  of  fingers,  which  is  ten.  Ontliisac-  where  he  lived  in  great  splendor,  and 
eonnt.  he  thinks  the  commandments  of  maintaiiitMl  the  rank  due  to  his  geniua 
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gntt  painter  hod  hk  weaknaamu  the  alage-coach.     Id  aome  plaoo^  it 

chiaf  of  which  waa  an  aztrema  jaalooBf  an  ordinary  ▼ulgariam  to  giro  thi 

of  liral  tfzoafleooei  wKiich  rendarad  him  captain  to  atraogen.    There  are  i 

imgaoeroua  to  Tintoretto,  and  even  to  a  tain  terms  of  courtesy  used  in  thi 

brmer  of  hia  own.    Ha  ia  the  fiiat  of  all  acription  of  lettersi  the  principal  c 

edkniata,  but  leas  eminent  in  other  ra-  (to  say  nothinc  of  the  chivairic 

apacta.    In  geneial,  hia  mala  fiwma  are  esquire)  are  the  rtwerend^  addre 

laai  dastie  Sum  muaeolaiv  while  hia  fe-  cleigYmen,  and  the  komoraiU^  U 

malaa  partake  too  much  of  the  fiur,  dim-  membera  of  congreea,  and  the 

pled,  aoft,  Venetian  figurea,  which  are  too  branch  of  the  state  legislaturetL 

thn  ror  elegance.   He  left  two  aoDBione  of  will,  probably,  before  long,  ahare 

whom  otwnad  pnfinrment  in  the  church ;  of  other  anti-republicaD  distinetio 

the  other  became  a  distinguished  painter,  governor  and  lieutenant-goverDoi 

but  being  addicted  to  alcMmy,  wuted  hia  sachusetts  are  the  onlv  public  fti 

patrimony  and  neglected  his  art    Of  the  riea  in  this  country  wlio  are  proi 

matorical  picturea  of  Titian,  two  are  pe-  law  with  titles  of  honor,  the  con 

caKurl^  excellent,  a  Last  Supper  in  the  of  that  state  having  given  to  the 

Eaeunal,    and    Chriat    crowned    with  the  title  of  kU  ezcmency,  to  the  b 

Thoma  in  a  diureh  at  Milan.    The  en-  of  hi$  honor.     The  Gemiana,  hi 

graringa   from   his   pictures,   including  enormous  a  mass  of  titles,  have 

umdacapea  and   piecea,    cut   in   wood^  them  into  titlea  of  rank  (SKoiuieaii 

piwMint  to  more  man  aix hundred.  thoae  of  princea,  nobles,  &r^  b; 

TmcACA ;  a  lake  in  Bolivia,  910  milea  they  are  aistinguished  from  com' 

in  circuit,  and  400  feet  in  depth.    The  titles  of  honor,  as  exceUenry,  gra 

water,  thoush  neither  sak  nor  brackish,  is  nesM ;  and  titles  of  office,  as  p 

mnddjr,  ana  nauaeoua  to  the  taale.     It  eomiMUor,  superiniendtnL     The 

contama  aeveral  islands ;  one  vraa  ancient-  of  this  latter  class  of  titles  are  sul 

]y  a  mountain,  levelled  by  order  of  the  into  real  (as  real  counsellor,  &c 

incaa.    It  gave  to  die  lake  its  ovm  name  actually  possessed  of  the  office  • 

of  TUiaaeOj  vrhidi,  in  the  Indian  fans-  and  Uhdar^  when  they  have  dm 

goanL  ngnifiea  a  mountun  of  lead.  Lon.  tide  of  an  office,  as,  for  example,  i 

W*  W  W. ;  lat.  IG^  lO'  S.  counsellorB  of  legation,  court-cou 

TrxLB ;  one  of  the  varioua  ai^nifica-  &c.     Almost  all  monarrhs  aasur 

dons  of  this  word  is  a  term  bv  which  the  taken  from  coiiotries  over  whi 

rank  or  office  of  an  individual  is  denoted,  have  no  8>vay.     In  soinc  cases,  tli 

lu  the  articles  Counsellorj  Majesty.,  and  nates  from  a  real  or  siipfMised  c 

Ctrtmonialt  the  extreme   to  which  tlie  tlie  crown  \i\yoi\  the  coiintr>'  in  q 

Germans  have  gone  in  attaching  titles  to  in  some,  the  soverpismty  lusscrted 

every  office,  and  even  extending  the  ranie  actually  exercised,  under  c(>rtain 

to  the  wife  of  the  officer,  is  treated,  and  stances,  e.  g.  the  king  of  Prussia  ex 

several  curious  examples  are  given.    In  self  duke  of  Mecklenhurg,l>ecau8 

England  and  the   U.  States,  no  title  is  certain  circumstances,  the  govern 

given  to  civil  officers,  except  as  a  matter  that  counirj-  would  devolve  ujk 

of  courtesy  or  of  convenience,  to  distin-  In  8omccai*es,  it  is  a  men*  i>oni|K>i 

giiish  between  individuals  of  the  same  for  instance,  tlie  empt^mr  of  Aust 

name.     In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  himself  king  of  Jenisalem,  and 

some  such  means  of  distinction  are  re-  of  Portugal  king  of  the  navigati 

quired  by  the  commonness  of  particular  quest  and  conunen^e  of  .^"^tliiop 

names,    many    more    individuals    being  bia  and  India.  Generally,  nionan 

to  be  fbund  with  the  same  surname,  than,  a  less  and  a  great  or  full  titks  jusi 

usually,  in  European  countries.    Bui  the  have  two  coats  of  anns.  Thatepith) 

cases  ui  which  an  individual,  holding  a  is  add«*d  to  die  word  majtsty^  in 

civil  office,  are  addressed  bv  an  official  of  the  different  soven'igns  of  Ei 

designation,  are  very  few.    \Vilh  military  gen<'rally  calletl   the  predicate. 


titles,  however,  the  case  is  different.  I  lav-  epithets  i\n\  Most   Christian  (q. 

ing  little  of  the  reality  of  military  distinc-  France  ;  Catholic  (q.  v.),  for  S|>aii 

tion,  we  seem  disposed  to  make  the  most  Faithful^  for  Porttj^l ;  »'1pasiolie 

of  the  semblance,  and  generals,  colonels,  for  Hungary.    2.  7V//f  signifies  t 

and  captains,  swarm  througliout  the  land,  of  a  iktsou  to  som*^  (Particular  tli 

Every  traveller  has  his  ffing  at  the  mili-  The  heads  of  the  various  chaptei 

taiy  dignitaries  whom  he  meets  behind  corpus  juris  (q.  v.),  and  other  lai 

the  bar  of  a  tavern,  or  on  the  box  of  a  &c.,«re  called  titlts. 
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Titmouse  {panu).    The  birds  of  this  of  Iiis  assassination.    On  tlic  death  of 

DU8  are  of  small  size,  but  robust  and  Otho,  VesjNisian  determined  to  possess 

iscular.    The  beak  is  thick  at  thti  bn8e,  himself  of  the  throne ;  and  Titus  was  left 

ati  and  stout ;  the  feet  stron^r,  especial-  to  conduct  the  war  in  Judea.    He  took 

the  hinder  toe.    The  bend  is  reinarka-  Jerusulem  (A.  D.  70),  after  a  siege,  during 

i  for  the  solidity  and  tliickncss  of  the  wliich   it    had   bcL^ii   the    scene  of  the 

oesof  the  skull.    They  eat  all  kinds  of  most  shocking  suftmngs  and   cruelties^ 

)d,  but  rnore  particularly  inserts  and  The  temple  wtus  destroyed  in  spite  of  his 

»nns,  in  search  of  which  they  fly  per-  exerti(jns  to  save  it.     In  some  respects, 

tually  from  branch  to  branch,  exumin-  Titus  displayed  much  humanity  ;  but  it  is 

^  every  crevice,  and  clinging  in  even'  iiniMxssible  to  justify  the  crucitjxion,  by 

riety  of  posture,  oflcn  with  the  head  his  orders,  of  hundreds  of  the  captives. 

wnwardfl.    They  do  not  sfMire  young  After  paying  a  visit  to  Egypt,  he  returned 

weaker  birds,  when   sick,  or  ontan-  to  Rome,  wliich  he  rntered  in  triumph, 

id  io  snares,  but  pierce  the  craitium  by  and  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the 

iws  witli  tlie  beak,  for  the  ])urposc^  of  government  of  the  empire.    His  conduct 

ding  on  the  brain ;    neither  do  they  thus  for,  if  we  may  lx*lieve  tlie  accounts 

sitate  to  attack  birds  much  stronger  of  Suetonius,  had  been  marked  by  the 

in  tliemselves.    Not withst«ui ding  their  must  shameless  excesses.  He  had  chosen 

gnacious  disposition,  tln^y  live  in  small  his  associates  among  the  most  abandoned 

ittered  flocks.    Most  of  them  build  in  of  tlu;  youthful  cuuiiiers,  and  indulged  in 

Uow  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  the  grotific^ition  of  every  impure  clesire 

:undity  among  birds  of  their  size,  some  and  uimaturul  vice.    From  one  so  litdc 

'ing  eighteen  or    twent>'  eggs.      We  accustomed  to  restrain  his  passions,  the 

ve  onhr  two  species  in  tlie  v,  Stut<.'s.  Roman  people  anticipated  nothing  but  the 

le  black-capt  titmouse,  or  chick-a-dee,  misnile  of  a  second  Caligula  or  Nero ; 

the  most  fiuniliar.     The  crested  tit-  but,  on  ascending  the  throne  (79),  Titus 

Hise  is  larger  and  more  uniform  in  its  disappoiutf'd  these  gloomy  prognostica- 

lors.  tions,  and,  relinquishing  his  vicious  hab- 

rrrus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  whu  ad-  its  and  (k'l)aurliexl  companions,  became 

ased  to  him  a  letter,  was  bom  of  pa-  the  father  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of 

n  parents,  but,  after  his  conv<>rsio!i,  l)e-  virtue,  and  the  patron  of^lilK'rty.    His  ref^ 

xie  the  faitlifui  companion  of  the  a|K)S-  oniiation  appeared  to  be  suicere  and  per- 

,    He  was  employed  by  St.  Paul  on  feet :  the  unworthy  and  dissolute  youth 

rerel  missions,  and  sent  to  Crete;  to  or-  assumetl  the  character  of  the  enlightened 

iiize  and  govern  the  church   in   that  and  munificent  sovereign  of  a  vast  em- 

ind,  where  he  dieil  at  an  advanced  age.  pire.    AH  informers  were  banislied  from 

FiTuaVESPASiANUs,  a  Roman  emperor,  his  court,  imd  even  severely  punished;  a 

m  A.  D.  40,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reform  took  place  in  judicial  proceedings; 

iperor  Vespasian.     He  was  educated  ut  and   the   public  edifices  were   repaired, 

i  court  of  Nero,  with  Britannicus  (q.  v.),  and  new  ones  erected  for  the  convenience 

1  was  the  intimate  friend  of  that  un-  of  the  people.    The  memorable  exclama- 

ppy   prince.    Titus  first  served   as  a  tion  of  Titus,  "  JPert/irfi  rfu'wi'*  (I  have  lost 

Mine  m  Germany  and  Britain,  and  won  a  day),  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered 

neral  fevor  and  esteem  by  his  courtesy  one  day  when  no  opportunity  had  occur- 

manners;  his  courage,  and  his  mihtary  rvd  for  doing  any  senice  or  granting  a 

Eiiu&     After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  oc-  favor  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  has  been 

pied  himself  with  the  practice  of  law,  coiisi(h*red  as  strikingly  characteristic  of 

d  managed  several  coses  with  much  his  sentiments  and  liehavior,  which  |jro- 

ilL    Whfle  yet  quite  young,  ho  married  cured  for  him  the  title  of  Jlmor  el  delidfr 

9  daughter  of  a  Roman  knight,  and,  on  ic^ncris  humani  (the  delight  of  mankind), 

r  death,  united   himself  in  a  second  Two  senators  having  engaged  ih  a  con- 

irriage  with  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whom  spiracy  against  his  life,  he  not  only  |)ar- 

repudiated,  after  she  bail  borne  him  a  doned  them,  but  also  admitted  them  to  his 

ugnter.      He  then   served  as  questor  friendship.    During  liLs  reign,  there  was 

tn  reputation,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  a  conflagration  at   Rome,  which   lasted 

I  tenn  of  office,  accompimied  his  fiither  three  days ;  the  towns  of  Cam|)ania  were 

the  war  against  the  Jews  as  command-  desolated  by  an  eniption  of  Vesuvius  (see 

of  a  legion.     When  Galha  ascended  Herculaneiim);  ond  the  empire  was  visit- 

s  throne,  Titus  was  sent  by  his  father  ed  by  a  destroying  pestilence.    In  this 

declare  his  adhesion  to  the  new  einpe-  season  of  public  calamity,  the  em|x*ror^ 

r,  but,  on  the  wav,  re<.*cived  the  news  Iwncvoleiice  and  philonttiropy  were  nioM 
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od.    He  oomibrted  (^PaaUadelosA        v^lntlw 

MAMMMf  rcuDTfxi  tlw  ftoflftras  fa^  t¥  of  New  Spttii*         B  Jfencei 

y,  end  .  all  his  cere  m        i.)    It  now m  utnumj  of  de 

Bii      xi  WW     ;  pgoqwrity.    1  xiean  npublie,  the  popuktlQBJafcM 

uiKl       enioT  tbo  bei  100)  not  being  wffieieitt  to  eooM 

end       »«  li  independem  Hate.     The 

■oiied  Wuu  e  viunaui      'or.  aijuy  uuv  Dy  TfaMceki  (64  miMi  eeA  of 
toa<                      V     »        be-  9f  10^  W. j  let.  19^ 99  N.)b 

lo         II  re  eA|Mredy  mu  a  lifer  runnuig  into  tbe  PlauiftOi 

wnu  Lib  wv      jto      tfaeflBver-  to  httfe  contained  MOyPOO  mhfi 

Kf       I  1       h         fwAhimfiom  wfaentheSpaniaidaanifodlMra.  At 

I  wonu  uoMibm        uau  perfected  hii  ent,  tbe  population  doea  not  eoneed 

I  ^  hia  grateful  aub-       Toad  (oWb).     The  toada  aie  1  ^ 

II  1           Bunvif  fer   h»   kMB   waa        tinguiafaanle  from  the  fi«M  mMe&ft 
h«^ideuou  uj  their  apprdiepaiona  ariring  i     r  more  chunnr  ferm  ana  nMNioa^l 
ftom  the  gkramj  ana  tinprooiiring  char-  too  waita  with  mieh  the  akki  ia  mamtk 
adar  of  hia  brother  Domitian  (q.  vA  who  The  jawi^  liowatai,  are  deadtma  ofW^ 
waa  efon  auapedad  of  haTing  and  their  habibi  are  mora  tenmatriali  Ir 
die  eattatrophe  which  waa  to  cumnuuw         f  keep  at  a  diatanee  ftoin  the  mMr 
to  Ua  own  elevation  to  imperial  power,  uu  ing  the  greater  pait  of  the  jeor.  JkK 
Ttaadfod  A.D.81,inthefoil7-firBtyear  eo  le  out  of  their  hcrfea  chiedydarflgiii 
oChia  age^  aftor  rmaing  two  years.  lUgdit,  and  feed  on  anaiki  wonm  Wm 

Tmros.    (See  nrtwriu,)  inaecta.    Thef  are  capable  of  Eviig  1 

TiTS&Toif ;  a  borough  of  Devondiire,  long  time  without  food,  and  have  IM  : 

Englandy  w^  the  remains  of  a  castlci  known  to'  remain  whole  yean  In  iMh 

die  ake  of  winch  covered  nearly  an  acre,  .hollow  traeai  lb  the  eaith,  or  evaa  wha 

The  church  of  St  Peter,  a  handaome  artificially  enckiaed  m  plaatcr,*    In  iki 
atmetnvB.  ia  the  work  of  dtflferent  agea. 

The  north  aide  waa  buih  about  107a  The       *  ThM,«tl6«i^i»theco«iDOBO|iiMoa;lMa*i 

8Mith  adoi  ornamented  widi  much  curi-  ••**'*!?J~g?^W*i  TC^S"."^  ""iWy"*' .^  J 

m  aeulpmns  waa  erected  about  IMl  S2SJt?1S^"l»^Sf^^ 

The  lower  ia  116  feet  mheiaht    Afiee  Mmber  of  eip«neS  wfick  be  aade  «  ik 

gmmmar  aehool  waa.Hbunded  here  about  vitality  of  toadi  eoekitad  ia  wood  sad  fMai: 

1599,  attached  to  which  are  two  fellow-  "  From  Um  remit,  U  seems  to  follow  tlm  %mM 

ahips  and  two  scholarships,  at  Cambridge,  «^5>*  "y«  *  T^  excluded  toully  rrooi  mm^ 

...J  *k»  <..«»»  »*  rv.4kiLi      iK^r^^^w*  ZZ  P«»cnc  air,  and  that  they  cauiol  somre  tm 

and  the  same  at  Oxford.     Tiverton  re-  ^Icars  enli^IyeJccIuded  from  food;  and  tfcsfriit 

turns  two   members  to  pariiamenL      It  want  of  sufficicnUy  minute  and  accurate  ob«»fs- 

was  formeriy  famous  for  its  woollen  man-  tion  in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases,  what 

ufecmres,  and  is  now  well  known  for  an  toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within  blocks  ^ 

extensive  manufiicture  of  lace,  in  which  «\®°«.  an^^wood,  in  caviUcs  that  b«d  no  comm- 

^^-»  »K«n  onnn    .^M#>»e  «-«   «.»n.i^„<wi  nicauou  whatever  with  the  external  air.  Tne  ii» 

more  than  SOW   persons  are  employed,  effort  ofthoyoungtoad,as5oonasit  has  left  iutsd. 

Population,  97tia     Fourteen  miles  north  pole  state  and  emerged  from  the  water,  b  to  sHk 

of  Cx^er.  shelter  in  hoIe»  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  HMS 

TivoLi,  on  the  Teverone,  remarkable  -^n  individual  which,  when  yoon^,  may  fcwt 

for  its  cUasical  associations  and  beautiful  ^"*  ^mcn^  a  cavity  bv  some  verynarro^ 

..     ^        .    ^t^ .,  I  _^       I', -. »  .  •     *i  erturc.  would  find  almndancc  of  food  by  ctfei- 

atuation,  is  the  capital  of  a  disdict  m  the  ^  j,^,    ^,h,  like  itself,  seek  shehir  wiAii 

Campagna  di   Roma;  (MpiilaUon,  5500;  &uch  cavities,  and  mav  soon  have  increased  » 

eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Rome.    The  much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  co  sil 

Teverone  (anciently  •9mo)  here  precipi-  "P^n  through  the  narrow  ap«*rture  at  wWhi 

tates  itself  neariy  100  feet  in  one  mass,  f^lff^*-  /  "^l^""  *'^*'»  "^"^  »  ^•!L?2 

J  ..  t       fi u  u  /•  lu  *<*  "C  overlooked  bv  common  workmen,  smo  ■» 

and  then  ruslies  through  a  ch^  of  the  u.^  onlv  people  wl»b«.  operations  on  «ow  aii 

rock  mto  a  cavern  below.     (See  TVrm.)  wood  disclose  caviues  in  the  interior  of  such  m^ 

Here  are  some  beautiful  ruins  in  the  vi-  stances.  In  the  case  of  toads,  snakes  awl  Km^ 

cinity,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Tibur.  J*>a«  occasionally  issue  from  stones  that  •• 

Near  the  town  is  also  the  Solfotara,  or  Jl'^*^*!?  "»  *  *17^'  .*»'»»  «»*^?«.  ^j^fcjl 

Y  !•     n        •         /a         r^  ^  sometimes  even  from  strata  of  coal  at  the  boaoa 

^go    di    Bagni.      (See    Campagna    di  of  a  coal  mine,  the  evidence  is  never  peHM,* 

RiMML)  show  that  the  reptile:}  were  entirely  cnuoaadiit 

TlllA!VO.     (See  T^Koiu)  solid  rock :  no  examination  is  evW  madt,  wA 

Tlascala  ;  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  ^  "^P»''t  »*  fi«t  *!i«^vered  by  Um  bicaki^tr 

of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  an  inde-  the  mass  m  which  u  was  cootamed.  yd  ito  aa 

%n    W.CAIW     J    •««  ^i^iMtuo,   «M   luuc-  j^  jj^j^  ^^  asccrtam.  without  carefiiUy  rephcflf 

Dendent  state  at  war  with  the  Mexicans,  ^verv  fragment  (and  in  no  case,  Umu  I  bmMa 

ediDtheintendancy  i«poned,has  this  ever  beaa  doat),    '    '     - 
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pring,  the^  resort  to  the  water  for  the  corolla  then  assumes  a  regular  form,  and 

luqiose  of  depositing  their  eggs.    The  is  provided  with  five  radiating  spurs,  in- 

idpoles  are  bom  there,  acquire  gills,  and  stead  of  one. 

a  eveiy  respect  resemble  those  of  frogs.  Toaldo,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  Italian 

rhe  common  toad  of  Europe  has  l)cen  mathematician,    astronomer    and    niete- 

II  object  of  disgust,  and  even  horror,  in  orologist,   bom    in   1719,  near   Vicenzu, 

U  ages  V  and  numerous  fables  have  l)cen  studied  theology  at  PuiJua,  but  occupied 

elated  concerning  it.    It  has  been  accus*  himself  chiefly  with    the   mathematical 

d  of  being  poisonous,  but  most  certainly  scioncoR,  and,  in  17G2,  was  made  professor 

B  guilty  of  no  other  crime  tliaii  tliat  of  of  astronomy  and  meteorology  in  the  uni- 

ipineaii.     Notwithstanding  the  ])opular  versity  of  Padua.    Through  his  influence, 

KJudice,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  tlie  an  obsen-aton^  was  built  tJiere,  and  light- 

M9  are  sold  extensively  in  the  markets  ning  rods  were  erected  in  various  places, 

nraris  for  those  of  frogs. — The  common  His  mathematical  text-books  ore  distin- 

Oid  of  North  America  (B,  niusicus)  sel-  giiishcd  for  clearness  and  precision,  and 

bm  crawls  like  the  European  8i>ecies,  have  been  introduced  into  manv  schools  in 

wt  moves  by  a  succession  of  short  lea])s.  Italy.   His  Astronomical  and  IVIeteorologi- 

It  IB  found  in  all  jjarts  of  the  IJ.  States,  cal  Journal  was  continued  from  1773  till 

Sariy  in  the  spring,  these  assemble  in  his  death,  and  his  essay  On  the  Influence 

Sreat  nimibcrs  in  p<inds,  and  utter  a  long-  of  the  Weather  u|M>n  the  Growth  of  Plants, 

iOlitiDUed,  thrilling  note,  familiar  to  the  ears  which  gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the 

if  moat  of  us. — ^The  tree-toads  [hyla\  belong  scientific  society  of  31onti)ellier  (1774),  is 

o  a  difierent  genus,  distinguished  by  ha V-  a  standtu^  work.    He  ))nblL«;hed  several 

Dg  a  mucous  tuliercle  at  tlie  extremity  of  odier  esteemed  works,  and  died  hi  171^. 

acb  toe,  by  means  of  which,  acting  as  a  Tobacco   (JS/icotia7ia  tabacum).     The 

tucker,  tlicv  ore  enabled  to  cling  to  the  introduction  of  tlie  use  of  tobacco  fomis 

nuiches  or  trees,  or  to  a  perpendicular  a  singular  chapter  m  the  history  of  man- 

vall.    There  are  several  species  in  tlie  kind;  and  it  may  well  excite  astonish- 

J.  States.  ment,  that  the  discover}-  in  America  of  a 

ToAV-F Lkx(afUirrhinumlinaTia),  This  nauseous  and  |>oiHonous  wee^ijof  an  acrid 

ilant  is  naturalized,  and  a  troublesome  taste  and  disagreeable    odor,    in    sliort, 

ireed,  in  manv  parts  of  the  U.  States.    In  whose  only  properties    arc    deleterious, 

la  general  habit,  it  is  not  very  unlike  tlie  should  have  had  so  gr(.>at  an  influence  on 

lax ;  but  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  tlie  social  condition  of  all  nations ;  that  it 

iiowy,and  of  a  singular  fbnn,  the  corolla  should  have  l^ecome  an  article  of  most 

ablate,  and  provided  with  a  long  spur,  extensive  commerce ;  and  that  its  culture 

[n  the  ordinary  state  of  the  plant,  the  should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than 

ipa  of  the  corolla  are  closed,  and,  if  fore i-  that  of  the  most  useful  plants.    At  tlie 

uy    opened,    somewhat    resemble    the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  tobacco 

noatfa  of  some  animal ;  hence  the  name  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Indians, 

ttnug^-dragtm  has  been  applied  to  plants  and  the  ])ractice  of  smoking  was  common 

if  diia  genus.    It  grows  in  sandy  soil.    A  to  almost  all  the  tril)es ;  and  they  pretend- 

BOguIar    deviation    from    the    ordinary  ed  to  cure  a  great  variety  of  diseases  by 

inictiire  of  the  flower  sometimes  takes  this   plant.      Its    intro<luction    into    the 

ahee  in  this  plant,  and  has  led  to  some  eastem    continent    was    every    whero 

anoverieb  in  vegetable  physiology:  tlie  marked  with  ridicule  and  ])ersecution. 

The  book  written  against  it  by  James  I 

Ml  there  was  any  bole  or  crevice  by  which  the  is  well  known  ;  but  a  hundred  others  of 


may  have  cnicred  the  cavity  from  which  the   same   character  were   published  in 

JWM  «cYacted;     Without  previous  cxamma-  ^^^rj^j^g   Janpuages.      Poije    Urlwrn    VIII 

Boa.  It  IS  almost  impossihle  to  prove  that  there  •     ..    i  ^l.            l    .     i   .  i 

i!7iionchcommumcaUoD.   In  the  caseof  roiks  excommiiiucated  those  who  took  tobacco 

Hartbewrfaeeofilie  earth,  and  in  stone  quar-  in  churches;  the  empress  Elizal>eth  also 

nm,  Kpcilei  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and  prohibited  its  use  in  churches.     In  Tron- 

fanm.    We  have  a  notorious  example  of  this  sylvania,  an    ordinance  was    published, 

bid  m  the  luard  found  in  a  chalk-p.t     and  •      ^^j    threatening  tliose  who  should 

brawmt  alive  to  the  late  doctor  Clarke.    In  the  ,     ^   ^  i                -^i  ^  ^i             /:      .•          x> 

ifabo,  of  wells  ami  coal-pits,  a  reptile  that  pla^^t  tobacco   with   the   confiscation  of 

fcUendownihcwcIl  or  shaft,  and  survived  its  tlieir  t?states.     The  grand-duke  of  Moe- 

,  would  seek  its  natural  retreat  in  the  first  cow  and  the  king  of  Persia  forI)ade  its 

eor  eieyice  it  coald  fuui;  and  the  miner,  dis-  |,ge  under  tlie  i)enalty  of  the  loss  of  the 

iteL''£riS;^»!:?'i"nr;^l^^^^^^  nose,  and  even  of  death.    At  present,  the 


MHHwo  had  not  been  called,  mi^ht,  in  \^-  «««».,  .*.»t  ^,...  ^,t  «^««..  " V";^'p  r*; 
Mniiee,  conclude  that  the  animal  was  coev^  aspect  of  afliurs  is  80  Hrtich  changed,  dial 
rilh  llw  itoiie  from  which  he  had  extracted  it."       oU  the  sovereigns  of  Luro|)c,  and  moiit 
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of  thow  of  odielr  ptrtu  of  die  world,  do-  been  ezeeedin^  prai  ilent,  wwi  oHif 

rive  o  conaderable  pert  of  their  revenue  fiMriuon,end  wasneerly  Mipeneded^anM 

flom  iobecco.    The  plant  b  glutinous  the  higher  end  middle  clMseei  bf  dMCeT 

and  covoed  with  a  v«7  itatdown ;  the  anuff-Sddng.   Latterlx*  however,  ainol% 

atem  upright  four  or  iSn  fiwC  high,  and  baa  been  revived  in  that  countiy.   lit 

branching;  the leaveaare ahemate, aeaaHe^  practice  of  aniokiof  baa  become  ao  gaw* 

oval-oblongs  and  entire  on  the  margin ;  ral,  eapeciany  in  HoUand  and  QemnK 

the  aoperior  ones  lanceolate ;  the  flowem  that  it  conatitotea  a  daily  kunnj  wm  \ 

are  dunxMed  in  a  tnminal  panicle ;  the  nearly  all  the  peaaontiy  of  tboaeeomnm 

tube  ofthe  corolla  lon^,  inflated  towarda  aa  well  aa  with  the  more  indolen  ni 

the  aummit,  and  divldmg  into  ^ye  acute^  wealthy  claaMa  of  inhabitanta.    TobaM 

angular,  ij[ireading  lobea,  of  aroee  color.  It  ia  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  alao  a  Mmh  { 

waa  originally  a  native  of  South  Amen-  atimulant,  and,  taken  internally,  evea  S  i 

ca^ — ^Another  apeciea  ( JVl  ruMtiea)  ia  vevy  amall  doaee,  it  provea  powerfully  eaaiiD  i 

common,  but  ia  leas  eateemed,  and  ia  dia-  and  purgative.    The  oil  ia  cetebnlBd  ir  '■ 

tinguidbed  by  the  ahor^  ^^Uowiah-green  ita  extreme  virulence,  and.  when  i|ifiii 

ooroUa^— JV.  quadrwaima  ia  cultivated  by  to  e  wound,  iaaaid,  by  RedL  to  be  aa  M 

tlie  Indiana  of  Bliaaouri,  and  fumiahea  aa  the  poiaon  of  a  viper.    The  deeea^ 

tobacco  of  excellent  quality^— The  beat  powder  and  emoke,  are  uaed  in  agrietdHt 

Havana  cigara  are  made  from  the  leavea  to  deatroy  inaecta.  Aa  tobacco  iacuhivaki 

of  A*.  nqKmifti. — Other  apeciea  of  tobacco  ibrtheleavea,itiaanobfacttoreDderthM 

are  found  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  aa  lane  and  as  numeroua  aa  peawhli,  mk 

One  baa  been  diacovered  in  China,  and  new,ne8h  and  fertile  aoiLiaprefomd*  ll 

another  in  New  Holland.    Thia  genua  ia  veiy  aenaible  to  firoet.    The  planta  ait 

belonga  to  the  namral  fiunily  JOMOieo.  raiaed  on  beda^  early  in  apring^  and  wha 

Thia  (wpular  narcotic  ia  probably  in  mora  they  have  acquired  four  leavea^  tiiay  ait 

extenaive  uae  than  any  other,  and  ita  only  {Wanted  in  th^  fielda,  in  wril  pnqpanl 

rival  ia  the  betel  of  the  EaaL    According  eairth,  about  three  foet  diatant  ewvj  my. 

to  LinnBua,  it  waa  known  in  Europe  Every  moming  and  evening,  the  pkaM 

ftpm  1560,  when  aeeda  of  it  were  aent  require  to  be  Iwked  over,  in  oider  la  da* 

MuTortugal  to  Catharine  de'  Medici  by  atroy  a  worm  which  aometimea  invdhi 

Mtsbt  (q.  v^  the  Fsench  ambasaador  in  the  bud.    When  foH^  or  five  inchca  UA 

thareountiy,  fiom  whom  it  received  iia  they  are  moulded  up.    Aa  aoon  aa  thqr 

botanical  name.    The  common  notion,  have  eight  or  nine  leavea,  and  are  readr 

that  the  specific  appellation  tobacco  was  to  put  forth  a  stalk,  the  top  is  nipped  oC 

derived  from  its  having  been  imported  in  order  to  moke  the  leaves  larger  aad 

fiom  Tobago,  is  now  umversally  admitted  thicker.      After   this,  the    buda,  whidi 

to    be    widiout    foundation.    Humboldt  sprout  from  the  axils  ofthe  leaves,  are  il 

{Essai  sur  la  JSTouvelle  Espatrne^  second  plucked  ;  and  not  a  day  is  sufiered  to  pan 

edition,  iii,  50)  hus  shown  that  tobacco  without  examining  the  leaves,  to  decdor 

was  the  tenn  used  in  the  Haytion  Ian-  a  large  cater^)illar  which   is  sometiinai 

guage  to  designate  the  pi[>e  or  instniment  very  destructive  to  them.    When  ther 

employed  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the  are  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  known  by  the 

hero;  which  term,  having  been  trans-  brittlcnessof  the  leaves,  they  arc  cut,  with 

ferred,  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  i)ii)e  a  knife,  cIoHe  to  the  ground ;  and,  alter 

to  the  herb  itself,  has  been  adopted  by  lyiuff  some  time,  are  carried  to  the  diyiag 

other  nations.     Tobacco  is  believed  to  rIicc],  where  the  plants  are  hung  upbf 

have  been  first  introduced  into  England  pairs,  u|)on  lines,  having  a  space  betfreea, 

by  the  aettlers,  who  returned,  in  1586,  that  they  may  not  touch  one  another.    Ia 

firom  the  colony  which  it  had  been  at-  this  state  they  remain,  to  sweat  and  diy. 

tempted  to  found  in  Virsinia  under  the  When  perfectly  dry,  the  leavea  are  slrip- 

auapicea  of  Raleigh.     Harriot  says  that  ped  from  the  stalks,  and  made  into  anall 

the  English,  during  the  time  they  were  bundles,   tied  with  one  of  the  learca 

m  Virgmia,  and  after  their  return  home,  These  bundles  are  laid  in  heapa,  and 

were  accustomed  to  amoke  it  afler  the  covered  with  blankets.     Care  ia  taken 

manner  of  the  natives  (Hakluyt,  i,  75).  not  to  overheat  them  ;  for  which  i«aMn» 

Raleigh,  and  other  young  men  of  fashion,  the  hea])6  are  laid  open  to  the  air  froa 

adopted  and  introduced  the  practice  into  time  to  time,  and  s))read  abroad.    T\m 

England ;  and  it  rapidly  spread  among  the  o[)eration  is  rei>cated  till  no  more  beat  ii 

English,  as  it  hadjpreviously  done  among  perceived  in  the  heaps,  and  the  tobocco 

the  Portuguese,  SiMiniards  and  French,  is  then  stowed  in  casks  for  exportation. 

During  the   reign  of  George  III,   the  In  the  manu&cture  of  tobacco,  ube  leana 

/jfncticeofamoking,  which  had  previoualy  are  first  cleansed  of  any  earth,  dkt,  or 
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deemjred    partB;    next,    they  are   gently  To  bit.    The  book  of  Tobit,  though 

moistened  with  salt  and  water,  or  water  rejected  as  apociyphal  by  the  Jews  and 

in  which  salt,  alone  with  other  ingredi-  Protestants,  is  received  into  tlie  canon  by 

eots,  has  been  dissolved,  according  to  the  the  Roman  Catholics.    It  contains  an  ac- 

iMte  of  the  fabricator.    This  liquor  is  coimt  of  some  remarkable  events  in  the 

called  tobacco  sauce.    The  next  ojieratiou  life  of  Tobit  or  Tobias,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe 

■  to  remove  the  midrib  of  the  leaf;  then  of  Nephthali,  and  his  son,  of  tlie  same 
dbe  leaves  are  mixed  together,  in  order  to  name.  Jahn  thinks  it  was  written  in 
render  the  quality  of  whatever  may  be  Greek,  about  200  or  150  B.  C.  Tobit, 
the  final  application,  equal ;  next,  ihey  though  carried  away  captive,  and  afflicted 
ue  cut  into  pieces,  with  a  fixed  knife,  with  the  loss  of  sight,  retained  bis  trust 
■nd  crisped  or  curled  before  a  tire.  The  in  God,  and  dbttinguished  himself  by  his 
lUGceedmg  operation  is  to  spin  them  into  active  benevolence  towards  his  couutry- 
conds,  or  twist  them  into  rolt«,  by  winding  men.  Having  lierome  jioor,  he  deter- 
diem,  with  a  kind  of  mill,  round  a  stick,  mined  to  sent?  his  son  Tobias  to  Media  to 
These  operations  are  ])erformcd  by  the  collect  a  debt  there  due  him,  and  the 
l^rower.  Afterwards,  tolmcconists  cut  it  angel  Raphael,  who  wos  conjmissioned 
mio  chafT-like  shreds  for  smoking,  by  a  by  God  for  tliat  purpose,  ser>'ed  him  as  a 
machine  like  a  straw-cutter,  form  it  into  guide.  On  arriving  at  the  river  Tigris, 
smaU  cords  for  chewing,  or  dr}'  and  grind  the  young  Tobias  was  attacked,  while 
itiorsnufi*.  In  manufacturing  snuif,vari-  batlnng,  by  a  large  iish,  whrrh,  by  the 
0118  matters  are  added  for  giving  it  an  direction  of  Raphael,  he  killed,  preserv- 
agreeable  scent ;  and  hence  the  numerous  ing  the  heart,  liver  and  gall.  Reaching? 
varieties  of  8niif&.  The  three  jiriricipal  EclNitana,  they  found  there  a  relation  of 
sorts  are  called  Rappees,  Scotch,  or  Span-  Tobit,  whose  l)eautiful  daughter,  Sara, 
uhf  and  Thirds.  The  first  is  only  gran-  had  been  married  seven  times.  Hut  her 
olaied ;  the  second  is  reduced  to  a  very  seven  husbands  had  all  l)epn  killed, 
fine  powder ;  and  the  tliird  is  the  siftiugs  l>efore  consummating  the  marriage,  by  a 
of  the  second  sort.  Tobacco  is  extensive-  devil,  who  loved  the  maid.  By  conunand 
ly  cultivated  in  France  and  other  Eu-  of  the  angel,  Tobias  married  her,  and,  on 
ropean  countries,  in  the  Levant,  and  India ;  going  into  her  chamber,  burned  the  heart 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  U.  States  is  con-  and  liver  of  the  fish  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
sidered  decidedly  superior  to  most  others,  jierfume;  and  when  the  evil  spirit  smelt 
being  much  more  highlv  flavored  than  the  smoke,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts 
that  of  Europe.  Of  22,400,(K)0  pounds  of  Egypt,  and  tho  angel  bound  him. 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  into  Tobias  now  returned  to  his  father  with 
England  in  1829, 21,751,600  i)ounds  were  the  money  and  his  bride,  and  rt^stored  his 
firom  the  U.  States.  The  yearly  value  of  sight  by  *  anointing  his  eyes  with  the 
the  tobacco  exported  from  thfs  country  gall  of  the  fish.  Tobit  died  at  Nineveh, 
arooonts  to  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  his 
tobacco  of  Cuba  is  preferred  for  smoking,  son  Tobias  retired  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 

Tobago;  one  of  the  Caribl)ee  islands,  lived  to  rejoice  over  the  full  of  Nineveh, 

in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Tobolsk;    a    government  of  Asiatic 

Britain,  about  tliirty  miles  in  length,  from  Russia,  comprising  the  western  jmrt  of 

noth-east  to  north-v/est,  and  alwut  nine  Siberia,  Ixiunded   north   by   tlie  Fn)zen 

ID  breadth;  Ion.  (XP  \^  W.;   lut.  11°  W  ocean,  east  by  Tomsk,  south   by  Oren- 

N.;   population,  3S2   whites,   11<>1   free  burg,  and  w««8l  by  Penn  and  Archangel; 

people  of  color,  and  12,550  slaves.    The  squarcMniles,a5(J,000;  population, (300,000. 

cfimate  of  Toliago  is  temperate,  the  heat  It  is  watched  by  the  Oby  and  its  branches, 

being  allayed  by  the  sea  breraes ;  and  it  the   IrtuM'h,  Tobol,   &c.    (See   Siheria.^ 

fitt  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes  The  capital,  of  the  same  nam**,  the  cliiet 

ti«t  prove  so  fatal  to  the  other  West  In-  city  of  Sil>cria,  is  on  the  Irtisch,  at  the 

<fia  islands.    The  surface  is  unequal  and  junction  of  the  Tolwl;  1000  miles  east 

agreeably  diveraified  ;  and  its  north-west  bv  north  of  Moscow ;  Ion.  68°  If/  E. ;  lat. 

eitiemity  is  moimtainous.     Its  soil  is  of  5?^  12'  N.     It  consists  of  rvvo  parts,  upi^r 

diffisrent^kinds,  but,  in  general,  the  mould  and  lower  towns.    The  upjMT  town  has 

iirich  and  black,  and  pro<luces  whatever  an  elevated  situution,  and  fonns  what  is 

■  nised  m  other  |Mirts  of  the  West  Intlies.  pro|H'riy  called  the  city.  It  contains  the 
The  abundance  offsprings  u I M)n  the  island  residenc*- of  the  governor,  the  tribunals, 
contributes  to  its  healt]ifuln(rs.s  and  its  public  oflices,  and  the  magazine  of  for- 
bays  and  creeks  are  very  connnodious  eign  nien*hnndise.  Tlie  lower  town  is 
hr  shipping.  subject  to  iiunidation :  it  is  entirely  built 
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aTwuwidy  wMi  tfift  giaiiiitiop  of  #  copf wiL  were  |            i  towcsr  tlw  togi 

Tubil*  eoaCMW  one  LndMran  md  tfair-  «■  hobu..            hmoi.  and  at  tb 

few  Gfwii  dmrclMi^  Mid  two  eoBfWiliL „  .jKdtheRomuisfiiii 

Coooeeied   wkb   tlw  lower  town  w  m  ntfioiis;  beoee  gcw  fayfa  ii  a 

fldbwb  inhabited  bjTutin,  who  are  a  Eoman  people.    As  the  toga  wi 

^diec  and  indiaarioiia  nee.    Tlie  odier  oolf  in  peaee  (the  warrior  wore 

iwideMi  are  io  a  great  neaaore  deaeend-  gmm),  the  woid  figia  is  aometiaB 

aotpofcxilea  aeothere  lor  their  orimei^  aa  a  meta^wr  lor  peace,  or  | 

or  fo  olboeei  agaioat  the  Riiieian  gov-  dtixeoa.    The  toga  waa  thrown  < 

emwept,  or  aomeCimes  on    the  mere  left  8faoalder«  and  paned  under  tl 

CBpriee  of  deapotiwn.    The  hurf^  col-  arm,  which  thus  remained  entin 

mij  ever  tnnaported  hither  eooHSled  of  From  the  breast  downwards  it  wai 

flwediih  offieen^  made  pi-ieonew  at  the  together,  and,  aa  the  Rooiana  1 

faaltlaofPultara,  in  17001,  many  of  whom  pwken,  tlie  hollow  called  mntf, 

were  well-ediicated  men.    TobolriL  is  a  of  the  hreaat,  waa  used  to  put  m 

great  thorooghfiue  for  the  tnde  of  Sibe-  cles  in.    The  variety  in  the  eo 

i<a:  and  hiroerare  brought  all  the  fiui  fineneaa  of  the  wool,  and  the  on 

eoUeeled  aa  tribute  to  the  government  attached  to  it,  indicated  the  rank 

Tobokk  ie  an  arehicMeopal  aee,  and  haa  citiien.     Generally  it  waa  whii 

a  theatre   and  a   tneologieal  amninary.  Ma),    Bkh  peraoos  wore  wide  it 

Population,  25^000.    There  is  much  dif>  poor  narrow  ones.    Candidatea  H 

ftrenee  hi  the  elinutte  and  aoil  of  the  wore  a  pure  white  toga.     (See 

mremment  of  ToboUc    The  northern  date.)     The  mourning  toga  wai 

naif  is  extremely  edd,  and  imfit  Ibr  cul-  Persona  proeecuted  at  law  wore  < 

tlvatlon,  and  even  the  heat  of  summer  m  old,  or  grey,  or,  in  aeneral,  unsigfa 

soon  interrupted  by  the  icjr  winds  from  (l^gtt  sorUdtK).    If  it  was   oma 

the  sea.    The  wealth  of  this  lefl^  con-  wSh  a  purple  stripe,  it  waa  call 

sists  of  Ain,  fish  and  game.    The  rein-  praUxkL   Such  was  worn  by  all  i 

deer  is   the   most   important  domeatic  magistrates  and  priests.  Thisomi 

MiimaL   The  southern  and  weslsRi  parts  loga  was  also  worn  by  boys  and  g 

WB  more  mild,  although  the  winten  are  Ibrmer  till  their  seventeenth,  tb 

ievera,  and  have  a  IraitAil  soiL  yielding  till  their  fourteenth  year,  after  vrl 

oom  and  flax  In  abundance,  and  furnish-  former  changed  it  for  the  toga  vir 

ing  rich  pastures  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  common  simple  white  toge 

ami  \wmn  of  raittlo  mid  hones.     Besides  was  also  called  pura  and  liben 

liiiMiiiaiiii,th<*n)nnuiiimf;n)iJHTartartril)C8,  also  StoUu)     The  triumphatorts 

with  HiiinoMistif  <>ritia(*H,  Slc,  among  the  toga  adorned  with  gold  and  piirf 

iiihnhilAtitM.  pif^ta,  also  palmaia).    Aid.  Maiiui 


rhi<'rty  Turks.     It  is  almost  surrounded  Toisk.    (See  Ftance,  vol.  v,  p. 

with  mountains,  which  afford  quarries  of  Tokay  ;   a  town  of  Hunptry, 

fimrhh),  and  in  well  supplied  with  water  county  of  Semplin,  at  the  conflu; 

fnirn  innumerable    sjirings.      It    is    the  rivers' Thcia  and  Bodrog ;  Ion.  W 

rKsidence  of  a  cadi,    a   waywode,  and  lat.  4t^  KVN. ;  (>opulation,  2800, 

an  af(a.      The   Anncnians    have   seven  town  is  celebrated  tor  its  wine,  whi 

churrluM,  the  Greeks  one.     Tocat  may  teemed  the  best  of  the  wines  of  H 

In)  considered  as  the  centre  of  an  extcii-  It  is  the  product  of  the  countrj- 

Nive  inland  trade  from  all  parts  of  Asia  the  town  called  the  Subinontine 

Minor.      The   caravans  from    Diarliekir  or  Hegyallya,  twenty  or  thirty  i 

arrive  in   eighteen  days,  from  Sinob  in  extent.     The   jirinie   Tokay,  "or 

six,  from  Bursa  in  twenty,  from  Smyrna  Ausbruch,  ns  it  is  termed!   is  y 

in  twentv-seven,  and  proportionally  less  from  grapes,  gathered  one  by  or 

on  horsefiack  or  on  mules.  having  become  <lry  and  swei»t,  1 

TooA  (from  te^erCy  to  cover);  the  car-  sins,  whilst  hanging  on  the  vines. 

ment  of  wool,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Ro-  part   of  the  wine  sold  for  Tokay 

man  citizens  wore  in  public,     latterly,  it  dured  in  other  \mrts  of  Hungan 

-•^  worn  almost  exclusively  by  the  male  Huntcan/in  Haines,  vol.  v*^  p.  482.] 

Under  the  emiierors,  the  toga  went  Tokoly.    (See  Tekeli,) 

ion.    As  only  freebom  citizens  Toland,  John,  was  bom  in  \ 
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>f  Catholic  parents.     He  dis-  moDasteries,  and  fourteen  hospitals.    The 

le  Roman  faith  before  ho  had  streets  are  narrow  and    steep,   and  the 

he  age  of  sixteen,  and  finished  houses  crowded.    Here  was  a  univeisity, 

tion  at  the  universities  of  Glas-  founded  in   1470,  suppresfsed    in    1807. 

Edinburgh.    He  then  went  to  The   manufactures  consist  of  woollens, 

where  he  was  introduced   to  linens,  silk,   &c.     The  Toledo  sword- 

senting  fanulies,  who    enabled  blades,  formerly  veiy  noted,  are  manu- 

:^Bue  his  studies  for  two  years  factured  in  a  large  buildmg  on  the  Taeiis. 

icyden.    Returning  to  Enghuid,  The  secret  of  tempering  them  is  said  to 

the  work,  published  m    IGOG,  have  been  recovered ;  and  they  fetch  a 

title  of  Cbnstiauitv  not  Myste-  high  price.    Toledo  is  a  place  of  great 

ich  was  presented  by  tlie  grand  antiquity,  much  celebrated  in  the  history 

liddlesex.    To  withdraw  liim-  of  Spain,  and  was  successively  tiie  seat 

obloquy,  he  visited  his  jiative  of  government  under  the  Goths,  the 
vhere  he  was  assailed  with  even  Moons,  and  tlie  kings  of  Castile, 
olence  tlian  ui  England ;  and  tlie  Tolentino  ;  a  small  town  in  the  States 
lament  not  only  voted  liis  l>ook  of  tlie  Church,  where  a  treaty  of  peace 
led  by  the  hangman,  but  ordered  was  concluded  between  general  Dona- 
te prosecuted  by  tlie  attorney-  |>arte  and  the  papal  court,  Feb.  19,  1797. 

He  was  tlierefore  obli^d  to  (See  Pius  VL) 
ad ;  and,  soon  after  his  arnval  in        Toleration,  in  politics ;  a  word  which 
le  published  a  Ufc  of  Milton,  and  indicates  tlie  misconception  so  long  enter- 
entitled  Amyntor,  in  which  he  tained  respecting  the  right  of  political  in- 
he  authenticity  of  the  received  terference    in   the    religious    belief  and 

Scripture.  In  169f),  he  pul>-  worship  of  individuals.  Every  man  is  as 
ife  of  Denzil  lord  Holies,  and  in  much  entitled  to  liberty  of  opinion  on  re- 
ring  year,  an  edition  of  llarring-  ligious  subjects  as  on  any  other,  and  has 
tfia.  In  1718,  ap|)eared  his  work  a  right  to  adopt  any  mode  of  worship  that 
YaxarenuSj  or  Jewish,  Grentile,  does  not  disturb  tlie  peace  of  society, 
ometan  Christianity,  in  which  This  truth,  plain  as  it  seems  to  a  reflcct- 
.  his  own  views  of  primitive  ing  man  of  the  present  day,  is  one  which 
ity.  This  was  followed  (1720)  men  have  attained,  as  they  have  many 
tin  tract,  called  ParUheisticon,  other  important  truths^  only  by  slow  de- 
hjected  him  to  the  charge  of  grees  and  bitter  experience ;  and,  in  fact, 
and  bv  Tetreuhfmnus,    in  four  few  governments  act  fully  upon  this  prin- 

second  of  which,  on  the  exoteric  ciple  even  now.    The  historian  finds  that 

ric  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  is  intolerance  has  been  the  most  deadly  bane 

»De  of  his  most  learned  and  val-  to  intellectual  progress.      (See  Religious 

ductions.    In  the  conclusion  of  Liberty.)    It  is  remarkable  that  England, 

^  he  professed  his  preference  of  which  has  been  peculiarly  tolerant  to- 

tian  religion,  pure  and  unmixed,  wards  dissenting  sects  as  far  as  concerned 

lers.    He  died  in  1722,  in  the  their  religious  exercises,  has,  at  the  same 

I  year  of  his  age.     His  posthu-  time,  excluded  them    from   many   civil 

rks  were  published  in  two  vol-  rights.    No  dissenter  can   be  admitted, 

tavo,  1726,  and  again  hi    1747,  even  at  this  day,  into  the  universities  of 

Gcount  of  his  life  and  writings  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
faizeauz.  Tollendal.    (See  LnUy-ToUendal,) 

o  (anciently  7\>/rfum);  a  city  of        Toltecs.    (See  Mexico,) 

New  Castile,  capital  of  a  ]*rov-        Tomato,  or  Love- Apple  (solanwa  ly- 

he  same  name,  on  the  Tagus  ;  copersicum).    This  plant  belongs  to  the 

3  milea  south-west  of  Madrid  ;  same  genus  with  the  potato  and  egg-plant 
'W.;  laL  39^  Sa'N.;  population,  It  was  originally  brought  from  South 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  America,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
irimate  of  Spain,  and  who  had  ])art8  of  the  globe,  for  the  sake  of  its  large, 
a  revenue  of  $500,000;  but  it  was  variously  shaped,  scarlet  or  orange  fruit, 
ited  to  the  public  in  1820.  The  which  many  esteem  a  great  luxury. 
tuated  on  tlie  sides  of  a  steep  These  are  used  in  sauces,  stewing,  ajid 
>unded  by  lofly  mountains,  and  sou[>s,  and,  when  boiled  and  seasoned  with 
om  are  rocky  and  unproductive,  pepper  and  salt,  make  an  excel k;nt  sauce 
IS  an  alcazar  or  Moorish  palace,  for  fish,  if^eat,  &c.  In  warmer  climates, 
^Npital,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  twen-  thev  possess  more  acidity  and  briskness, 
lUrdMSi  thirty-eight  convents  and    and  are  therefore  more  grateful  to  the 
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laktei  The  pkmiia  tinder  beriMweoui 
MUiiMiL  of  nok  gniwthy  weak,  decttin- 
bcBty  Mid,  i^utiiioiM  and  downy:  the 
tefea  mnewiiat  raemble  thoM  of  die 
MMMo^  bm  the  flowen  are  yeUow,  and 
mmaed  in  large  divided  bunches:  the 
ftott  ii  paidakNii^  riiining^  and  veiy  onMH 
nwaitil  The  tomato  b  one  of  the  moit 
eonunon  aitieles  in  Ittlian  oookeiy,  and 
its  nae  ii^  at  the  present  time,  ra^dly 
anereaang  in  Fjuriand,  It  is  cultivat- 
ed m  considenble  extent  near  Loo- 
doni  afunst  waUi  and  artificial  banks, 
being  nrined  on  e  hotbed,  and  trans- 
planSed  fike  other  tender  annuals.  With 
IH^  k  is  ptftiailarly  cultivated  in  our 
soalfaem  Old  middle  stales. 

Tomb  (fieom  the  Greek  word  wji^V 
This  term  includes  bodi  the  gmve  and 
the  monument  erected  over  it  In  many 
ooamriesof  antiquity,  it  was  cuslomsnr  to 
bom  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  coOect 
the  ashes  into  an  uni,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  e  tomb.  Among  the  Greeks,  these 
lorabs  were  generaOy  oonetnicted  outside 
the  walk  of  the  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  raked  to  die  foundeis  of 
die  place  or  to  heroes.  In  Campania, 
seveial  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitame 
tove  been  diseovered,  confining  beanti- 
iul  Grecian  vases  (imnoperly  called 
Etruscan)^  of  which  Sur.  Hanulton  formed 
two  ooUectioniu  the  firit  publiBbed  by 
D'Anearville,  tlie  second  by  Tischbein. 
The  Campanian  tombs  were  formed  by 
an  encloeure  of  cut  stones,  and  covered 
with  asort  ofroof  of  flaffatooes,  shelvinjr  on 
both  sides.  The  dead  body  was  stretched 
on  the  ground,  the  feet  turned  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
head  ranged  against  the  wall,  from  which 
were  suspended,  by  bronze  nails,  vases 
of  terra  cotta,  wliilst  others  of  a  similar 
kind  were  disposed  around  the  body.  In 
the  plains  of  Etruria  are  also  many  shal- 
low sepulcliral  grottoes  scooped  out  of 
tiit3  living  rock.  These  cells  or  sepul- 
chres receive  the  daylight  only  through 
an  opening  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
vault,  and  which  communicates  ^ith  the 
superficies  of  the  mountain  or  rock.  The 
interior  is  often  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings. The  Romans  designated  by  sejnd- 
ckrum  the  tomb  wherein  the  bodies  or 
the  ashes  of  the  defunct  were  deposited, 
also  the  magnificent  monuments  (mauso' 
lea),  sepulchral  arches,  destined  to  the 
great  and  the  rich.  Tombs  where  fune- 
ral rites  were  celebrated,  yet  without  de- 
positing the  body,  were  ciedled  cenotaphs. 
Persons  of  high  rank  had  sometimes,  in 
their  palaces,  sepulchral  vaults,  where 
were  deposited,  in  diflSnent  urns,  the  aahes 
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mented  with  beaudflil 
iomb  of  an  individaal  snnBBsi '0» 
one  of  the  Btfitmwvi  qpnieni   1^ 
■he  decfine  of -die  arta^  tfaii  qPHto, 
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touihs  becoming  rinfilfinHBSS  of  ■■i 
stones,  upon  wmeh  weie  engraved  nil 
effiffies  m  the  deeessed,  and  ioKriplto 
statmghkage  and  the  dreanisttneeilf 
hisdeath,«c.    Sometlnies, ftrmnAliW 
stone,piBtes  of  copper 
rarely  enamelled,  but  geneiaDy 
The  dead  penon  is  here 
clad  m  the  habit  commonly  woni  by 
when  living;  lus  hand 
the  act  of  prayer ;  and  two  anaelB  sn^ 
most  instances,  placed  near  too  i 
upon  which  his  nead  wpoees,  to 
hv  admission  into  heaiven.  Tlia  ravifrirf 
ait  brought  improvements  in  tiMMMfen^ 
tion  of  tombs.    On  the  niendid  leak  if 
Ji    us  II,  Michael  Aiuelo  eaEBiclssd  hfe 
oesmff  talent     (»Be   Smrrnkmrnt 
iBuaw  i^ef  AMMMNnenf  oe  Is^Mnnrdiie  invs* 
CMe,  by  Montfimeon ;  £cr«AiiMMM9  JM^ 
biMrief^  by  A.  L.  Mimn  (5  vohL,  ftlia^sri 
volBL,4to.);  S^fiMniMmmmtaia  (^^nl^ 
folio),  4tc.  4tc. 

ToMBxcKBKx,  the  vresleni  bwith  «f 
Mobile  river,  in  Alahams,  rins  In  it 
ridges  that  separate  its  waters  and  ttai 
of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  nordieni  pHli 
of  the  state,  and  receives  some  of  in 
branches  from  a  range  tliat  diverges  fion 
the  Tennessee  hills,  and  runs  aouth  alosf 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  It  receives  ii 
its  progress  several  considerable  streaan 
firom  the  state  of  MiasisBippi  on  the  wni 
side.  It  meanders  through  the  India 
country  and  a  tract  purchctfed  by  Freaeh 
immigrants.  Eightv  miles  above  St.  te- 
phens,  it  receives  the  Black  WamQr,li 
which  place  small  sea  vessels  ssrmd  h 
moderate  stages  of  the  water,  it 
steam-boat  navigation  to  Tuacalooaa,  I 
miles  from  Mobile.  The  lands  on 
baqks  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

ToMBucToo.    (^e  TVml^iiclde.) 

ToMcoD.    (See  Cod.) 

Tomsk  ;  a  government  of  Rusris, 
Siberia,  bound^  north  by  Yenisdik,  i 
by  Irkutsk,  south  by  Chinese  Taituv.isi 
west  by  Tobolsk;  population,  SSBJOII; 
rauare  miles,  aOO,OOa  (See  SSkM 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  anmw 
on  the  Tom,  540  miles  east  of  Tobohk; 
Ion.  85''2rE.;UL  56^ 30"  N. ;  popsb- 
tion,  12,000.  It  contains  6w9  cnufdMi 
and  two  convents,  is  extremely  weU  wtt 
afeed  for  commerce^  and  the 
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ny  on  m  considerable  trade.    It  lies  in  production  of  tones,  and  knows  notiiing 

I  road  from  tlie  towns  in  the  eastern  of  a   regulated   arrangement ;   hence  it 

A  northern  ]Mirts  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  is  so  difficult  to  adapt  the  songs  of  savagea 

set  line  of  rivers  that  connect  Tobolsk  to  our  diatonic  system.    As  instruments 

th  tiie  Chinese    frontier ;  so  that  all  do  not,  like  the  human  voice,  produce  all 

'avans  going  to  and  from  China  pass  the  various  tones  without  partitmlar  con- 

nry  year  through  this  town,  besides  a  trivances,  those  who  first  cudenvored  to 

wan  or  two  going  from  the  country  produce  a  certain   tune  by  means  of  in- 

tfae  Cabnucks.    Tomsk  is  reprcseuted  stnmients,  were  obliged  to  assign  to  them, 

much  behind  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk  in  as  'it  were,    certain   tones,  and  arrange 

ilizatioD,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ex-  these  in  n^gular  order ;  striiies  were  to  be 

nvely  addicted  to  intoxication.  tuned   in  a  cirtain  way,  for  producing 

Tone  (Greek  rovov.  firoin  miw.  to  stretch  certain  sounds ;  a  distinct  length  was  to  be 

expand),   in    painung;  a  term  used  given  to  them,  and  holes  were  to  be  made 

iefly  in  coloring,  to  express  the  prevail-  at  certain  distances  in  wind  instruments. 

;  iiuc.    Thus  we  say  this  picture  is  of  The  relations  of  tones  first  perceived  by 

mU  Umty  of  a  livtLy  tone,  uf  a  soft  tone,  the  ear,  were  undoubtedly  those  whicn 

m  dear  tone,  &c.    To  heighlen  the  tone  were   thus  fixed.    Thus  the  fable  says^ 

a  work,  is  to  render  the  colors  more  that  Hermes  strung  the  lyre  witli  four 

id,  and,  iu  some  instances,  the  masses  strings,  and  tuned  them  in  the  proportion 

«e  decided  and  tlie  figures  more  strik<  of  the  fourth,  fiflh  and  octave;  and,  prub- 

[•    The  word /ofif,  in  relation  to  c/tiaro-  ably,  thes*;  tones  were  sufficient  for  tlie 

trOy  ezpresBes  the  degree  of  briglitnr88  simplest    accompaniment    of  the  voice. 

Intensit}'.     T\mc  is  not  pivri.s(?ly  ny-  I5y  degrees  the  other  tones  of  the  octavo 

nymous  with   tint;  the  latter  rehitiii*?  wrrf:  added.     In  this  first  system,  which 

hlcr  to  the  mixture  of  colors,  and  the  einbrncfd  four  strings  or  tones,  were  coni- 

mer  to  their  effect,  prohtrtwlcd  two  fourths,  furming  tiie  two 

FoNK,  Ket,  &DAI.1:,  Systkai  orTo.NRS.  exUrtne    tones,  as  a  d  e  n  :    the  lowest 

oe,  in  music,  signifies  a  sound  consid-  tone  was  <;:Ilcd  A.     Hence  this  svHtem, 

d  in  the  relations  of  height  or  depth  ;  or  the   diviMon   of   tones    according  to 

0  each  particular  sound  iu  our  miisitral  fourths,  is  called  tetracfiord.  When  tht; 
«em.  Tlie  lone,  in  this  fundamental  tones  were  increased  in  uund)er,  it  seems 
loe,  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  lens  to  have  Ikjcii  done  also  by  fourtlis ;  so  that, 
ickneas  of  a  uniform  series  of*  vibru-  e.  g.  to  the  choni  d  the  fourth  f(  was 
OS  in  a  sonorous  body.  Musical  tones  given,  and  to  e  (descending)  die  fourth  b. 
Ser  from  those  of  common  s|K.*ech  Now  g  had  not  yet  its  pure  fourth  ;  but, 
ieily  by  being  more  prolonged,  so  as  to  in  ord(;r  not  to  go  Ix^yond  the  octave,  the 
« tne  ear  a  more  decided  pcTception  same  was  taken  within  the  octave  from 
their  height,  fonnation,  and  relations  p  downward :  this  receivi^d  the  fourth  f, 
each  other.  (For  the  pro<luction  and  and  thus  the  whole  octave  was  formed, 
ipogadon  of  aounds,  in  general,  tn^e  or  a  series  of  tones,  extending  from  a 
muHes.)  The  difference  of  one  tone  fundnnientul  tone  to  its  octave,  which  is 
OB  another,  in  respect  to  height  or  called  the  scale.  Tlie  scale  thus  fonued 
pdi,  forms  the  inten'al.  (q.  v.)     Hut  as  roiiHit<tfd  of  the  tones 

isic  deab  only  witli  those  which  are  \     H    C    D    E     F    G    a 

pahle    of    producing    harmony,    the  which  hnd  the  proportions 

Mile    body  of  sounds  use<l   in   niUMc.  1      h     27    8     2    81     !)     1 

1  been  brought  into  a  svstein,  which  --     --    -     --    --     -• 

hiWts  their  different  height  and  depih,  -^     '^    4     M   128  !(»    1> 

regular  order.     The  compass  of  tones  \Vhc:i  ;iic  tbnrths  were  divided,  in  dif- 

Oot  Indefinite,  because  the  ear  is  uiK) hie  li'reiit   ways,  into  sniuller   intervals,   the 

perceive  a  tone,  when  the  vihnuions  p:eiiera  of  tones  originated,  viz.   1.  The 

the  body  producing  the   sound   are  f^nhanoonic    (<{.  v.) ;    2.    the    chrr»matic 

iwr  excessively   quick    (»r   slow;  yet  (({.v.);  •{-  die  diatonic,  in  which   whole 

T  are  not  limited  to  a  definite  nil  ml  KT.  iiiid   iiaif   decrees   alone    apfM'ar.      The 

0  measured  series  of  tones  is  an  w-  niodern  diatonic  system  is  that  division 

ilion  of  modem  tiin<»s  since  the  nature  of  tones,  according  to  whitrh  the  octave  is 

aound*  has  been   accurately  invcsti-  divided  into  seven  tones,  <'ont«isting  of  five 

edy  and  their  relations  s<;ttled  by  niu-  entin;  and  two  half  degn>es  (also  called 

J  instnimeiits.    Man  in  a  stat<;  of  ii<".-  tunes;    hence  tone  ot\en  stands  for  the 

By  or  a  state  but  little  i-emovnl  fWun  inUrval  of  a  whole  tone),  and  in  which 

ly  10  guidetl  only  by  his  feelings,  in  the  we   never  proceetl  by  smaller  divisions 
o:^  xft.                2.> 
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than  semitones,  nor  ever  by  two  succes- 
sive semitones.  Now,  as  the  ancients 
had  not  adopted  the  semitones  e|f ,  A^,  C^, 
S^,  into  their  system,  and  the  scale  or  pro- 
gressive series  of  ei^t  tones  in  the  oc- 
tave (which,  ascending  from  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  designated  by  numbers, 
as  the  second,  third,  ^lu^),  was  probably 
as  follows: 

CDEFGAbBc, 

since  the  seventh  degree  had  a  double 
tone,  small  and  great  B  (the  latter  of 
which  was  aAenx^uxIs  changed,  by  mis- 
take, into  H,  in  the  German  notation), 
they  thus  adopted  two  chief  classes  or 
modes  of  sounds,  the  sfmrp  and  the  JUxL 
(These  terms  are  at  present  used  also  in 
another  sense,  as  wiU  appear  below.)  If 
on  the  double  B  the  higher  tone  (now  h) 
was  taken,  the  song  was  called  cantut 
dunu  ;  if  the  lower  one  was  taken,  the 
eantus  moUia  was  produced.  Now,  as 
everyone  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  octave 
may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  tone  or 


ionic  (q.  v.),  and  thus  the  semitones  of  tbi 
diatonic  system  may  assume  constaody 
a  difierent  situation,  seven  difiermt  ke^ 
originate.  The  ancient  church  singeo^ 
who  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  tiw 
limits  of  an  octave,  were  enabled,  by 
sometimes  ascending  from  the  tonic  to 
the  fifth  and  eighth,  sometimes  from  the 
fifth  of  the  tonic  (the  dmrnrntad)  to  die 
e^hth  and  twelfth,  to  obtain  a  ihfHiedm 
oftheir  modes,  viz.  the  amAeniie  and  the 
oIomL  If  each  tone  of  their  system  bid 
had  its  pure  fifth  and  fourth,  tliere  would 
have  been  in  the  whole  fourteen  keys,  m 
seven  authentic  and  seven  plagal ;  bot 
as  the  H  had  no  fiflh,  and  the  F  m 
fourth,  the  fbrmor  could  onhr  be  pbf^ 
the  latter  only  authentic;  benoe  mn 
were  but  twelve,  viz.  six  authentic  and  aix 
plagal  keys  in  the  ancient  church  rniaie. 
Every  one  of  these  k^s,  also  called  tonit 
in  ecclesiastical  music,  had  its  proper 
Greek  name,  contained  in  the  fbUowmi 
table:—. 


SAuth. 
Flag. 
JAuth. 
Flag. 
SAuth. 
Flag. 
SAuth. 
Flag. 
5  Auth. 
J  Flag. 
5  Auth. 
i  Flag. 


d 
A 

e 
h 


d 


e    f  If 

H  c  d 

f  K  a 

c   d  e 

g    a  h 

d    e  f 

h  e 

r  K 

c  d 

S  a 

e  f 


a 
e 
h 
f 
d 


a  h 

e  £ 

h  c 

f  g 

c  d 

g  a 

~d  e 

a  h 


G  A  H  c 


e  f 

h  c 

R  a 

d  e 


c    d     Doric 
g    a     Hypo-Doric 
d"  e     FhjT^gian 
a    h     Hypo-Fhrygian 
e    f_    Lydian 
h    c     Hypo-Lydian 
£  ^     Mixo-Lydian 
c    d     Hypomixo-Lydian 
JEoWtui 
Hypo-iEolJan 
Ionian 
Hypo-Ionian 


d   e^ 
h    c 
f   S 


i:f 


There  yet  remain  a  number  of  choral  mel- 
odies in  these  keys.  According  to  the 
ancient  diatonic  system,  no  tone,  with  th(^ 
exception  of  b,  could  l>e  enlarged.  The 
feeling  of  this  imperfection,  and  the  want 
of  tnLn8(>ositiun,  gave  rise  to  the  inven- 
tion of  new  semitones  l>etween  the  whole 
tones  ;  hence  the  octave  was  <livided  into 
twelve  ilegrees  or  semitones,  so  that,  with 
the  repetition  of  the  fundamental  tone,  it 
received  thirteen  tlegrees  and  strings.  If, 
now,  to  every  string  of  the  instrument  its 
pure  third  (both  lesser  and  greater),  pure 
fourth  and  fifth  had  been  given,  many 
more  intermediate  tones  would  have  Ix^en 
produced,  and,  by  the  use  of  quarter- 
tones,  the  practice  of  music  would  have 
l)een  rendered  infinitely  difficult.  The 
thirteen  tones  and  chords,  therefore,  were 
retained,  so  that  each  of  the  twelve  tones 
of  the  octave  may  be  made  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  shar])  or  flat  key,  yet 
not  so  that  all  the  intervals  are  given  per- 


fectly pure,  but  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another  tone  is  made  a  little  sharper 
(5r  flatter.  This  is  called  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  svstem  of  tones.  In  Sulzer's 
work  it  is  defined  as  a  small  deviatior. 
judiciously  made  from  |>erfect  correctne* 
in  an  interval,  in  order  to  render  it  morp 
useful  in  connexion  with  others.  He 
also  defines  it,  more  particularly,  as  th«* 
arrangement  of  a  whole  system  of  toness 
in  such  a  manner  that  some  tones  low  a 
little  of  their  perfection,  so  that  they  niay 
serve  in  difterent  keys,  and  all  remain 
in  the  highest  attainable  hamionv.  TV 
object  of  temi>erament  is  iliat  eac^  of  th«* 
twelve  tones  of  the  system  may  be  used 
as  a  fundamental  tone  in  tlie  flat  and 
sharp  keys,  witliout  increasing  the  num- 
lx»r  of  strings,  that  the  octave  mar  ho 
perfect,  and  the  fifth  not  fiill  much  short 
of  lH»ing  perfect.  Tlie  even  tempen- 
ment  is  that  in  which  all  the  twelve  halt- 
tones  or  intervals  of  tlie  system  are 
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und  equalhTi  bv  which,  coDsequently,  sion  of  certain  emotions.  This  point  is 
an  the  peiTOCt  nfths  lose  something  of  connected  witli  the  fact,  that  the  flat  and 
tfaor  original  ptuity,  which  is  added  to  sharp  keys  are  not  entirely  equal  in  all 
the  Iburths,  and  also  a  major  third  is  the  tones,  as  neither  the  thirds  nor  the 
tuned  as  much  too  high  as  the  others,  sixths  are  equal.  Tliis  advantage  of  dif- 
TheunevcD  temperament  is  that  in  which  ferencc  of  the  scale  does  not  take  place 
■ame  fifUis  and  thirds  are  so  tuned  that  in  the  even  temperament,  in  which  the 
mne  are  a  little  higher,  some  a  little  scales  of  C  major  and  A  minor  are  merely 
lower  than  perfect  The  chief  harmony,  repeated  in  the  other  tones.  The  follow- 
er the  chiof  concord,  of  a  tone  can  be  ing  is  a  view  of  all  the  scales  in  both  keys, 
tvrolbld.  according  as  it  has  a  major  or  in  regard  to  which,  we  must  observe, 
jnmor  third ;  and  this  is  called,  in  a  nar-  1.  that  in  the  sharp  key  the  same  tones 
rower  aense,  iey,  or  mode^  viz.  in  the  first  are  played  as  well  ascending  as  desccnd- 
eaaoi  the  sharp  or  greater  third,  in  the  ing,  only  in  reversed  order;  but  in  the 
aecond,  the  flat  or  smaller  third.  Hence  flat  key  the  major  sixth  and  seventh  are 
there  are,  in  modem  muse,  twenty-four  plaved  in  ascending;  the  latter  in  order 
aealea  or  keys  in  the  wider  sense  (genera  to  liave  a  leading  tone  (sharp  seventh), 
cf  tones  capable  of  being  connected  in  a  the  fonner  to  avoid  the  unharmonic  pro- 
muncal  composition,  in  relation  to  a  fun-  cression  of  the  enlarged  second ;  where- 
damental  tone).  Each  flat  and  sharp  fore  more  signs  of  transposition  appear  in 
key  has  its  peculiar  character :  the  latter  the  ascending  series  ;  2.  tliat  both  scales 
aervea  more  particularly  for  the  expres-  contain  an  octave  of  five  whole  and  two 
mm  of  gay  and  lively ;  the  former,  of  half-tones,  and  that  the  different  situation 
aoft  and  melancholy  feelings.  Uncivil-  of  the  latter  (which,  witli  the  ancients, 
ized  nations  prefer  the  flat  keys.  Every  could  not  l)e  tran8i)oscd  into  all  tones), 
scale  has,  also,  according  to  its  fundamen-  with  the  changes  tlius  made  in  the  de- 
tal  tone,  and  its  situation  and  relations  to  grees  of  perS'ctucss,  produce  different 
the  whole  system,  its  peculiar  character,  shades  or  qualities  in  the  scales. 
80  as  to  be  particularly  fit  for  the  expres- 

DMt  qf  ihe  ScaUt  in  Respect  to  ihe  Relationa  of  their  Thnes,  and  according  to  fhar 

Designation. 

Major  or  Sharp  Keys. 

C  natural    C  D      E  F  G      A      H*    Cf 

G  with     1  sharp, G  A      II  C  D      E    ^F  G 

D     «       2     "      D  E:M^F  G  A      H*^C  D 

A     «       3     «      A  Hi^C  D  E*^F**G  A 

E     «       4     "      E  i^F  :M^G  A  H    i^C    :*#D  E 

H     «       5     «      H  ^C    i*D  E  :^F  i^    i:fA  H 

RiOW)   et   «      *^F  i^G    *^A  H  *fC    i*D    *fE  :H^F 

CSi(0*f)  7     «      ^C  :|*D  i*E  **F  :>*G  :^A   *?H  *fC 

ffirf(G#)8     «      ^G  *fA    *fH  **C  **D  *^E  *»^F  *K> 

hm'm)  9     «*      sWD  *fEi^*fF  *?G  ^A  **H  *I^C  ^D 

Sharp  Keys  with  Flats  at  the  Signature. 

Fwithlflat,  F  G  AbH  C  D  E  F 

B      «      2     «*  bll  C  D     bE  F  G  A  bH 

Ea{Eb)  3     «  bE  F  G     bA  bH  C  D  bE 

Aa(Abi  4     «  bA  bH  C     bl)  bE  F  G  bA 

Dai(Db)5     «* bD  bE  F     bG  bA  bH  C  bD 


;i 


€ki(ObJ6     «*       bG    bA    bll     bC     bD    bE      F    bG 

!■    ibis  table  are  enumerated    sixteen  ments)  only  bv  one  tone,  and  as  compoei- 

ihnp  keys ;  but  as  ciff  and  des,  dis  and  tions  are  rarely  written  in  the  keys  of  cm, 

M^of  and  gii,  m  and^,  can  be  repre-  dis,  and  fcis^  on  accoimt  of  the  difficulty 

Ion  most  UMlniments  (keyed instru-  of  playing  where  the  sharps  amount  to 


*  Tha  letter  H  U  nted  in  German  music  instead  i  The  fundamental  tone  and  octave  have  but 

tfB.    (See  p.  290,  col.  i.)  one  sharp. 

f  TIm  Male  it  considered  as  the  model.  It  must  $  G  sharp  has  a  double  ftharp,  which  has  the 

W  jAftfr"'^  here  that  the  Italians  and  French  ex-  value  of  two  single  ones.    The  latter  is  tme  aifo 

■Mi  Ihe  toaai  eoatained  in  it  by  the  syllables  ut  of  the  subsequent  scales. 
(or  do),r€,  •»,>,  «rf,  la, «.    (See  Solfeggio.) 
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a  ftnd  nina  [am  lo  tnuolion  uiIilt  i>t>jti»ii>uii),  gmonill;'  tMt-lte  keys   tmij  m 


ThbU  Iff  Muur  «r  Flat  Kigi. 
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Id  then  bJbo,  a  and  tlu,  lu  and  git,  da 
and  cu,ge»  andjb,  Bre  geaenilly  the  (wne 
OS  the  ehsrp  keys  of  these  tonrs.  In  Sul- 
zer^  work,  the  scales  are  also  brought  into 
the  followiDg  view,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  sharpness  and  perfectness,  from 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  natural 
transitiona  Irom  one  rundanientiil  tone  to 
another  may  be  seen,  which  the  nom- 
poeer  must  know,  in  order  to  find,  in  each 
case,  the  most  proper  tone  far  Ilie  exprefl- 
noB  of  each  musical  conception.  Among 
the  sharp  tones,  the  purest  are  C,  G,  D, 
F  ;  C  »  the  purest,  G  less  so ;  A,  E,  n,/u, 
aro  hanher ;  B,  at,  git,  dit,  the  harahest. 
Among  the  flat  tonex,  the  purest  are  A, 
E,  H,  D ;  A  i«  10  in  the  highest  degree ; 
jSi,  CT»,  gi»,  dii  are  Bofter ;  C,  G,  P,  B, 
the  softest-  He  adds,  that  the  purest 
tones  are  le«  suitable  for  pathetic  expres- 
flion,  but,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
cmpniwion  of  the  ahaqt  and  flat  keys,  are 


iBefulfornoiBy.warlike,  lively  and  gay  m 
sic.  The  tones,  according  as  they  are  k 
pure,  are  niore  suitable  for  the  expnai 
of  strong  or  mixed  feelings,  and  the  ban 
est  and  soflfst  produce  the  n»ost  powefl 
cffecL — Tont  is  used  abo  to  exprew  I 
)>eculituiti(«  in  the  sound  of  ditltrem  i 
Btnimeiits,  tlioiigli  tlie  <lifTeicnt  sous 
may  have  the  saiiic  place  iu  the  w^tU 
of  tones.  The  human  voice  has  I 
finest  and  most  expreiaive  tone ;  and 
may  be  said  that  lite  nearer  an  instrunN 
approaches  lo  this  lone,  the  mor«  pctC 
it  13.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imponancv  K 
comiKiser  to  know  the  |>eculiiu'  chand 
of  each  instnunent,  that  he  ntay  make 
proper  use  of  its  tones. 

To.io,  or  TouNO  (Chinese  for  togma 
in  many  gcogm|)hlral  names,  as  7b^ 
chan  (Copper  moitntain).  Tonjt  ataoM 
nifies,  ill  Chinese,  tatt ;  as  7\>i^s-4» 
(Eastern  palace). 
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ToifOATABOO  (properly  7\mga;  tahoo  from  Iod.  104  to  106  E.    The  climate  is 

being  merely  ao  epithet  signifying  sacred),  mild  and  temperate.    The  rainy  season 

one  of  the  Friendly  islands,  about  sixty  liegins  about  April,  and  continues  till  Au- 

milefl  in  circuit,  was  first  discovered  by  gust,  and  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  tiie 

Tuman,  who  called  it  AiMttrdam,    The  year.    The  countr>%  lying  low  and  flat,  is 

producdoDs  and  climate  are  the  same  as  frequently  overflowed  by  violent  rains,  so 

those  of  the  other  Friendly  islands,  and  as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  har^-est ;  and, 

the  Society  islands.    (See  the  articles.)  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rains  be  not  in 

The  Werieyan  missionary    society   has  sufficient  quantity  to  nourish  the  rice,  a 

maMlflhed  a  mission  here,  and  many  of  famine  is  the  consequence.    The  princi- 

tbe  nativea  have  been  converted  to  Chris-  i>al  river  of  the  country  is  Song-ca  (Song- 

danity.  koi).    Tonquin  is  but  imperfectly  known 

Toireus;  an  or^[an  found  in  most  an-  to  us:  it  is  a  viceroyalty  of  Cochin-China, 

imals,  and  serving  m  many  as  the  organ  l)oth  which  countries  are  known  to  the 

of  taste  (q.  v.];  in  all  for  taking  in  food.  Chinese  by  the  common  name  of  •^Ttnam. 

We  are  not  justified  in  considering  the  It  is  the  most  valuable  and  populous  part 

lODCue  as  an  organ  of  taste  in  all  animals ;  of  the  empire,  (See  Cochin-China,)    Rice 

■nd  Bliunenbach  thinks  that  it  serves  this  is  almost  tlie  only  grain  cultivated.    Other 

purpoee   in  very  few  genera  of  birds. —  productions  are  potatoes  and  yams;  ava- 

Bee  hn  Manual  of  Comparative  m'inatomy,  riety  of  fniits,  mangoes,  lemons,  cocoa- 

9d  E^ig).  edit  by  W.  Coulson   (London,  nuts,    and    ananas ;    sugar-cane,   indigo, 

1897).       The  human  tongue    is  a  soft,  oreco,  l)etel  net,  the  tea  plant,  &c.    Some 

fleahy  viscug,  very  movable  in  every  di-  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  are 

reccion,  situated  interiorly  in  the  cnvity  silk  and  lacquered  ware.  The  chief  town, 

of  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  Kccho,  or  (^achao,  on  the  Song-ca,  eighty 

of  taste.    It  is  composed  of  muscular  miles  from  the  sea,  is  supposed,  by  Craw- 

fibras,  covered  by  a  ner\'ous  membrane,  furd,  to  contain  a  population  of  about 

00  which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous  150,000  souls:  twenty  miles  lower  is 
ptqiHUBj  particulariy  at  the  point  and  sides,  Hean,  a  considerable  town ;  and  forty 
the  rde  mueosum  and  epidermis.  The  miles  lx>]ow  Hean  is  Domea,  where  the 
use  of  this  organ  is  for  chewing,  swal-  English  and  Dutch  merchants  usually 
bwingy  sucking  and  tasting.  stopped,  and  were  rowed  to  Cachao  in 

Tome,  in  music;  the  first  or  fimda-  boats.    See  Crawfurd's  Embassyto  Co- 

nental  note  of  the  Atonic  scale,  and,  in  chin-China  and  Siam  (London,  1^28 V^ and 

joienlythefundamentaland  key  noteof  the  Mmvelles  Lettre^  Edifiardes  (Paris, 

srerr  piece.    The  fiflh  note  (counted  up-  1821). 
murds)  fhom  the  tonic  is  the  dominant.  Tonsure  (corona  dericalis^    A  shaved 

Tomes,  in  medicine  (from  ro» 05,  tension),  crown  has  been,  from  time  immemorial. 

Be  mecftcines  given  to  increase  the  tone  one  of  the  honorary  distinctions  of  the 

tf  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  Iwwels,  i)riest.    The  first  Christian  teachers,  how- 

omIi  inftct,  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  gen-  ever,  wore  their  hair  like  other  men,  in 

Tal :  auch  are  vegetable  bitters,  also  stim-  onlcr  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 

ikma^  astringents,  &c.  heathen  priests.   Penitents  had  their  heads 

ToNifAGK.    (For  tlie  mode  of  mcasur-  shaved,  and,  in  imitation  of  their  exam- 

lULaee  SIdp,)  plc>  the  monks  did  the  same:  it  was  not 

be  1 

en  maa  from  Worms.     It  is  about  2300  the  secular  cl<Tg}'.    A  difference  was  then 

NC high ;  and  half  way  up  its  side   is  a  male  liciworn  a  slinvcd  forehead,  which 

iBage  called  Donnersfeld,  with  the  ruins  was  called  tonsure  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and 

f  a  castle.    The  French  ^^ve  the  name  n  shaved  crown,  called  tonsure  of  the  apos- 

f  Ihk  mountain  to  a  dei>artment  2700  He  Peter.    The  foniior  b<»came  customar>' 

nare  miles  in  extent,  with  a  i)opulation  with  the  Greeks,  Britons  and  Irish,  the 

1  430y000;  capital,  Mentz.  It  is  now  latter  in  the  Roman  church  an<l  thecoun- 
irided  between  Bavaria  and  Hesse-  tries  most  under  its  influence.  At  a 
linnscadt.  council  heltl  at  Toledo,  in  633,  tlie  latter 

Tojrqinif ;  a  country  of  Asia,  Iwunded  mode  was  fonimlly  prescril)ed,  and  called 

oith  and  east  by  China,  south  bv  rwhin-  corona  clcriralis.    Since  that  time  the  Ro- 

Wna,  and  west  byLaos;alK)uti)r»0  miles  man  tonsure  has  renmmed  common  to 

I  length,  and  990  m  its  greatest  breadth,  the  clergy  and  monks  in  the  west  of  Eu- 

xtendSnir  fitMn  lat  ID''  to  23P  N.,  and  rope,  and  furnishes  a  means  to  distin^uiaK 

25» 
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lie  higher  clf»rg}'  from  the  lowor,  as  the  whence  lie  was  removed  to  Si.  John';! 
extent  of  the  tunsiire  increases  with  the  college,  Cambridge.  In  IT.*)!),  he  Iiad  en- 
rank.  The  |K)p(},  if  he  is  young  enough  tered  himself  of  the  limer  Temple;  Iwi, 
to  have  hair,  whirl i  is  seldoni  the  case,  at  the  request  of  his  family',  lie  coiwuimI 
losi'S  ne:iriy  all  on  the  tore  [>art  of  the  to  be  ordaineil,  and  was  inducted  to  the 
head.  Many  ndigious  onU;rs  (e,  g.  the  cha]K*lrv  of  New  Brentfbnl,  which  li» 
Franciscans)  allow  only  a  narrow  strip  of  father  had  purchased  for  him.  Tlirw 
hair  around  tlie  head  to  grow :  all  aliove  years  aflerwards,  he  accomjmiiied,  85 
ami  Ix'low  Is  shaved.  Shaving  the  hair  travelling  tutor,  the  son  of  Mr.  Elwcsof 
priicedes  consfcration :  it  is  ]>ertoriiicd  by  Berkshire,  in  a  tour  to  FraniM^.  Ou  h» 
the  bishop.  The  tonsure  qualities  the  return,  he  took  a  warm  share  in  politir«. 
subject  for  holding  a  simple  U'liefice,  mid  in  Ix'hnlf  of  Wilkes,  to  whom,  on  aseconi 
suiijects  him  to  the  laws  relating  to  eccle-  visit  to  Paris,  he  was  iM'rsonnllv  intm- 
siastics.  The  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  duced.  When  he  retunieil  to  liuislaiid. 
retain  the  old  custom.  he  resumed  his  chTical  fu!ictiuiis,aiidoh- 

ToNTiNKB  ;  a  kind  of  life  annuity,  tained  some  distuiction  in  the  pulpit,  until 
AVhen  the  cnnlitofthe  governments  in  Ku-  the  return  of  Wilkes  pi ungetl  him  again 
rofM',  in  the  17th  centur3r-,  was  continually  into  iiolitics.  lie  was  the  princi))nl  fniiiiil- 
sinking,  and  rich  men  would  not  loan  er  oi  the  Society  for  sui>|>orting  the  Bill 
them  money,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  an  Italian,  in-  of  Rights;  and,  in  1770  and  1771,  a  itublic 
vcnte<l  a  peculiar  sjMrcies  of  life  annuities,  altercation  took  place  bet  wren  Mesviv. 
called  alU'r  him  tontines,  and  first  intro-  Wilkes  and  Home,  on  account  of  the  it- 
diiced  tliem  into  Fnuice,  in  IihV),  under  tempts  made  by  the  former  to  render  the 
Louis  XIV.  llismetluNi  was  the  follow-  society  instninifntal  to  the  discharge  of 
ing : — A  certain  c^ipiuil  was  loaned  by  a  his  private  debts.  It  was  tbnmgh  bis 
Kociety,  gt'iierally,  at  the  usual  rate  of  in-  meaiia  that  two  printers  of  the  ui'W?>|ki- 
t'.n-st.'  Tiiis  interest  was  di\ided  eipially  ])ers  were,  in  1771,  inductnl  to  \iolaie  the 
uniong  the  mem  i)ers  of  equal  age;  and  orders  of  the  house  of  comminis,  by  pub- 
uitiong  those  of  uneipial  ages  it  was  di-  lishiiig  their  del»atf»s,  which  brought  on 
vid(Ml  in  pro|>ortion  to  their  age.  This  those  pnM*eediiigs  which  terminatcHi  iu  a 
interest  was  paid  as  long  as  one  of  the  defeat  of  the  house,  and  the  iniopiwA.'il 
society  n^iiiained  alive;  and  when  one  of  practice  of  such  ])ublication  over  siiicf. 
tii»'  iiH'iiibrrs  died,  his  portion  of  the  in-  The  simie  year  also  \\ntiit»ss«'d  bis  conii'ps 
iKijKMvas  iidirritrd  hyiliesurviviiiLMiiem-  with  Junius,  in  wliirli,  in  the  L»i-iKTji 
(••  ;s.  ."s.i  ili:it  the  Ijist  survivor  cnjovfd,  ojunioii,  he  cniin*  olV  vicior.  In  ITT^^  li« 
(.iirinir  Ills  !it(',  ;li.'  wlioh-  income.  At  his  p'sigiii-d  liis  clerical  gown,  niid  ^hllt  hin.- 
i!-.i;l»  lilt'  iiitrr.'st  cras<'d,  and  ilie  bor-  srif  upiii  n'tin'runii,  with  a  \irw  to  siiii!;. 
jm;v.-.- oiKaiiMMl  t!ic  rapitril.  In  ihe  for-  for  the  bar;  and  it  wns  l)\  atlonling  iiLni 
jiMi!';!i  nf  a  fi^ruiiii*  eoiitraet,  llie  nii'riiI>:TS  advii-;'  to  Air.  Tonke  of  Piirli'V.  in  hi«*  ««;- 
<.;■  :!i"  s  .i-'m':\  were  dividetl  iniij  nine  po>itioii  lo  an  enelo>ure  bill.aiul  «let*i  atii  . 
<•!;;  .->•.>■  :  I.  rli.i<:'  fit)!!!  oiic  lo  livc  yeais  tlic  same  by  a  lioldiirss  (»r  >;niTagrm  :- ■ 
tt]>\  M-  •,  i\»  il  iln'i'"  |M'r  :'('iir. ;  '2.  from  tivc  culiarly  in  cliaracdT,  that  lu'  acqiiin-d  ::■■ 
lui.ji,  ihree  and  a  iialf  pn*  cent.;  M.  frohi  ^mhI  will,  and  uliimatrly  >han'tl  in  XU- 
f  II  to  tifi. en,  four  jxTcent. ;  J.  Iroin  lii-  lortun**,  of  that  ^remleiiuui.  Hi-  w.l*  .; 
fen  to  iw(  nty,  tbnr  and  a  jialf  per  ei'ni.;  warm  opponent  of  tip'  American  war.  :;:i.; 
;V  from  twenty  to  twenty-tive.  tivc^  per  was  proseente<l  tor  se«lition,  for  tlje^'in- 
eeiit.:  (I.  fmm  twenty-live  to  thirty,  live  in-:  of  a  nstiliition,  by  which  the  (^>n<^ 
and  a  half  per  c<Mit. ;  7.  fnmi  ihiily  to  tiitional  ScM'icty  voteifClOO  lo  the  widi^\^s 
tbi1y,  six  iM*r  cent.;  ^i.  trom  Ijirty  to  fitly,  and  childnn  of  the  AnH-rienns  wl»o  i  :. 
six  "and  a  half  percent.;  IK  from  fifty  to  in  the  battle  ol'  Ij-xinirtoi..  I\)r  this  «■'- 
sixty,  eighty,  nineiy,  seven  per  cent.  In  noxious  panip-Jipli  he  wa-  tried  at  iinV'-- 
this'way  the  whoh*  capital  paid  only  live  hall,  in  1777^,  on  wliich  tiecasion  hcH-- 
per  cent. ;  and  many  more  lenders  were  fended  himx'lf  with  his  clianicterist.. 
IouikI  to  tak«'  part  in  tontines  than  in  s|)irit  and  aenteness  but  was  m-iuciuv.!  t^' 
the  old  lile  annuities,  in  which  tive  per  a  years  imprisoiiinent  and  a  line  of  jC'AV 
cent,  wju*  jKiid  to  each  individual.  (See  In  I77!>,  alter  haviiiL'  fully  pn*|»anxl  fer 
^flnmiitits,)  tin-  Knr,  he  applie«|  fnr  adiiii><ioii  to  ili* 

TooKE,  John  Home,  was  born  in  West-  society  of  tlie  Inner  Tenipli-,  niul  was  p- 

mliistcr,  in  17;kJ.     His  father  was  a  poul-  fused,  (»n  tlie  l'T'uhhI  that  he  was  sili - 

terer,    who    had    acquired    considerable  priest,  and   iiieliL'ible — !i  decisii>n  wIikj 

u        rtv.    JohOy  Uic  thinl  son,  was  edu-  destroyed  all  his  future  views  in  tlii<  pr^ 

at  Weatmiiistcr  aiid   Eton,  fe^^sion.     In  17^0,  he  published  a  keen  iv> 


I 
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r  lord  North's  administration,  in  a  Tooke  of  Purlcy,  he  had  taken  liis  name, 

let  entitled  Facta,  and  in  1782,  a  in  consequence  of  inheriting  a  portion  of 

on  Parliamentary  Refonn,  with  a  liis  fortune.     In  179G,  he  again   offered 

of  a  Plan,  which  did  not  embrace  himself  for  Westminster,  and  failed ;  mid 

Kiple  of  universal  suffirage.    About  in  1801,  he  accepted  a  seat  for  Old  Sarym, 

le,  be  became  the  avowed  friend  on  the   nomination   of  lord  Camelford. 

Pitty  tbeu  also  favorable  to  porlia-  His  i^nrliamentary  career  was  neither  long 

7  reform,  and  a  vehement  op()o-  nor  distinguished ;  but  an  attempt  to  ex- 

>  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  coalition  with  dude  him,  on  the  ground  of  onlination, 

orth.    In  178G,  he  appeiu^  in  a  was  turned  aside  by  the  minister,  Mr.  Ad- 

:er  more  important  to  his  lasting  dington,  who  substituting  a  bill  to  detor- 

jon    than  tliat  of  a.  subordinate  mine  tlic  future  inehgibility  of  persons  in 

an,  by  the  piibUc«tion  of  an  octavo  that  ])rcdicament,  the  political  life  of  Mr. 

J,  entitled  Epea  PteroerUoj  or  th(»  Tooke  closed  witli  the  dissolution  of  i>ar- 

ions  of  Puriey,  which   he  ixi\cr-  liament  in  1802.     In  1805,  he  published  a 

extended  to  two  volumes  quarto.  s<>cond  \mrt  of  the  Diversions  of  Puriey, 

slebrated  work  contains  those  ideas  which  is  chiefly  deilicated  to  etymolo|2^', 

Ding  grammar,  and  the  formation  and  adjectives  and  i)articiples,  and  their 

da,  of  wliicb  the  germ  had  u))-  f(>rniation;    but   also  abounded,  like  the 

in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  Home  former,  with  various  satirical  strictures  on 

leibre.    Of  tliese,  one  of  the  most  literary  characters  of  note.     He  died  at 

lent  was  tlie  derivation  of  prei)osi-  Wimbledon,  in  1812,  in  his  sovcuty-sev- 

ind  conjunctions  fix>m  verbs  and  enth  year.    His  latter  days  were  cheered 

and,    in  consequence,   assigning  by  easy  circumstances,  and  tlie  attention 

determinate  meaning,  oflcn  differ-  of  numerous  visitors,  whom  he  treated 

m  that  which  had  been  arbitrarily  with  great  hospitality,  and  amused  whh 

CO  them.    The  knowledge  of  Ian-  his  conversation,  which   was  singularly 

and  logical   acuteness  which  he  pleasant  and  livelv,  although,  at  the  same 

ed  in  this  perfbnnance,  raised  him  tinitf,  he  would  oAen  make  his  guests  ob- 

irh  rank  as  a  philologist.     In  1788,  jects  of  his  satire,  which  he  would  cover 

wshed  Two  Pair  of  Portraits,  the  with  the  most  imperturlMible  countenance. 

in  ^ich  were  the  two  Pitts  ami  At  the  same  time  his  manners  were  \h)\- 

0  Foxes,  of  the  fmst  and  present  ished.  He  niauifej<ted  a  li1>ertinism,  in  his 
doD,  the  preference  being  given  to  habits  and  discourse,  \ery  unbecoming 
Co.  In  1700,  he  ofTored  himself  as  his  ])rofession.  As  a  scholar,  he  pos- 
idate  for  Westminster,  in  opposi-  sessed    considerable    learning;    but    his 

Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hoo<l,  when  he  knowledge    of  modem    languages   was 

iiished  himself  by  a  strong  vein  of  more  considerable  than   of  Greek  and 

1  in  his  daily  addresses  to  the  pop-  Latin :  his  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic 
and,   although  he  failed,  he  re-  was  verj'  extensive.     He  was  never  mnr- 
one  thousandseven  hundred  votes,  rie<l,  but  lrl>  natural  children,  to  whom  he 
t  solicitation  or  corruption.     In  the  l>equeathed  his  )>roperty. 

^94,  he  was  apprehended  and  com-  Tooth.  {See  Teeth,) 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  Top  ;  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the 
I,  founded  on  the  presumed  objects  lower  mast  head,  from  which  it  projects 
corresponding  societies  to  over-  on  (dl  sides  like  a  scaffold.  The  princi- 
the  constitution.  His  trial,  with  pal  intention  of  the  top  is  to  extend  thf 
*  the  other  parties  accused  at  the  to|)-mast  shrouds  so  as  to  form  a  ^ater 
ime,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  an^le  with  the  mast,  and  thereby  give  ad- 
torical  annals  of  a  period  rendered  ditional  support  to  the  latter.  The  to{)  is 
lariuble  by  the  excitement  pro-  also  very  convenient  to  contain  the  mate- 
by  the  French  revolution.  The  rials  necessary  for  extending  the  small 
'  Mr.  Tooke,  although  made  inter-  sails,  and  for  fixing  and  repairing  the  rig- 
by  the  ease,  self-possession  and  ging  and  machinery  with  greater  expedi- 
efli  displayed  by  the  accused,  was  tion.  In  shifis  of  war,  the  tops  are  fur- 
sd  of  much  political  importance  by  nislied  with  swivels,  musketry,  and  other 
evious  acquittal  of  Hardy  insuring  fire-arms,  and  are  guarded  with  a  fence 
m.  From  this  time,  however,  he  of  hanunocks  in  time  of  action.  Finally, 
ore  cautious  in  his  com|)any,  and  the  top  is  employed  as  a  place  for  looking 
to  have  declined  die  visits  of  per-  out  either  in  the  day  or  night. 
r  violent cfaaracters  and  principles  Top-Mast;  the  second  division  of  a 
dbMon.    After  the  death  of  Mr.  mast,  or  that  part  next  above  the  lower 
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tDBttr^Top^goOmi'mati;  the  mast  next  Those  cryelahi  which  poaw  diftNtf 

above  the  top-iuBt,  end  is  generally  the  ftcee  of  efTMllizatioii  on  oopoahe  endl^ 

uppermoet  mast — Tap-aaSB;  krge  saik  aeqoire  diflfiwent  Idnds  of  electtici^y,i 

erteiwiing  across  the  top-masia — Top*  bemg  heated ;  byfiictiooitacquiwipiMi- 

gaBsiil-«atZ9  are  extended  above  the  top-  dre  electricity.    Topes  enteis  kam  ihi 

sail  yards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  composition  of  serenl  gnmide 

sails  are  extended  above  the  lower  yank  thus  it  fonnSy  with  ouanx  and  ttNa 

(See  the  article  £3k^)  the  to|MiZ-rock  of  Saxony,  and  is 

ToPAS ;  a  gem  m  jeweliy,  and  one  of  ciystallixed  in  its  dmsy  eaviliea.    It  ee* 

the  most  interesting  species  in  mineralo-  curs,  aim,  in'  irregular  bed^  eillier  wM 

gy.    Its  crystals  are  short  prisms,  termi-  quartz  and  mica,  Kke  the  varisqr  ciM 

nated  at  one  or  both  extremities  b^  a  great  |»yeiijle,  or  it  is  round  in  veins  sad  bsib 

number  of  fiicets,  the  primarv  form  be-  m  gneiss,  mica-slBte,  cli^-alata  and  mv-. 

mg  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  194^  2Sy.    It  phyir,  along  with  tin  ore,  vrotfram,  flMV 

cleaves  widi  resdiness  at  right  andes  lo  befy^  quartz^  &c    It  is  met  vniii,faeriiM 

the  prismatic  axis^  but  with  considerable  in  the  alluvial  deponts  of  liveii^  alom 

difficulty  purallel  to  the  lateral  fiioes  d  with  other  gems.    Among  the  laiMii 

the  primaiy  form;  fracture  more  or  less  of  topaz,  employed  in  jevraiy,  are  ihi 

perfectly  small  conchoidal,  or  uneven ;  following,  vrfaich  depend  upon  tfaflbr  eel- 

the  lateral  fikces  are  deeply  striated  ver-  ors:  I.  colorictr,  or  tdUiCe  tsmax  (called  ■»- 

tically,' while  the  terminal   planes  are  «»  sttna) ;  ite  localities  are  New  Heiairi, 

smooth  and  brilhant;  lustre   vitreous;  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  roountaiDa^  and  it 

cdorvriiiteuyellow,  green, blue;  the  shades  commonly  occurs^in  rolled  pebbles;  % 

mre  generally  pale;  truu^iarent  lo  trans-  hive  Immz,  or  Onadai  mmmmovis;  k 

lucent;  haraness  intermediate  between  cooies mm  Siberia,  and,  or late^  has Im 

quartz  and  corundum;  specific  gravity  found  in  Brazil;   3L  tJnmmtt^m  imm^ 

3.40L    It  also  occun  massive,  the  compo-  found  in  the  Urab,  and  at  Hnela  in  Jub 

sition  being  mnular,  aiid  the  individuals  Minor;  4.  wme-yeBmg  iepaXf  ftond  in 

varying  much  in  size.    There  occurs,  al-  Saxony ;  5.  hnmm§hydlm§  l^fMB^  ftwi 

so,  e  columnar  compositi<m,  in  vrfaich  the  Brazil;  6L  pmkedwtd  UftoL  wUrib  ii 

individuals  are  thin,  lon^  and  pandlel,  and  produced  by  heatinff,  in  a  sand  baAuloa 

their  ftces  of  composition  longitudinally  moderate  decree,  tEue  deep-yeDoirBra- 

streaked.    Two  varieties  of  topaz  have,  zilian  crystab.    The  topaz  ia  now  tea 

without  sufficient  reason,  been  treated  as  abundant  in  nature  to  command  the  ex- 

fbrminff  separate  species,  viz.  pyrophysa'  travagant  prices  of  some  other  gems ;  for 

lite  and  pycmU,    The  first  or  these  oc-  it    is    not    only  affinded  plentifuDy    in 

curs,  in  large  individuals,  of  a  pale,  green-  Brazil,  but  it  is  found  also  in  the  tie 

ish-gray  color,  and  faint    translucenry,  minesof  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Comwai; 

imbedded,  in  round  masses,  in  a  granite  alsoatCaimgonnin  Aberdeen^ire.wbeie 

composed  of  white  quartz,  feldspar  and  pieces  of  very  extraordinary  dimem 

mica,  at  Fahlun  and  Finbo  in  Sweden,  nave  been  found  pocisessed  of  very 

The  pycnite(9chorlite|  consists  of  thin  and  brownish  tints.    The  mountains  of^^^ 

straight  columnar  particles  of  composition,  and  the  Urals  produce  an  immense  quan- 

fbrming  masses  of  considerable  size,  in  a  tity,  in  like  manner,  of  this  gem;  and 

rock  composed  of  quartz  and  mica,at  Alten-  large  bags  of  pebbles  and  loose  crystals  are 

berg  in  Saxony,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Kongs-  frequently  brought  from  Brazil  and  New 

berg  in  Norway.    But  these  varieties  are  Holland.    The  U.  States  have  as  yet  fbr^ 

united  with  common  topaz  by  transitions,  nished  but  a  single  locality  of  topaz :  it 

which  render  their  distinction  often  im-  exists  at  Munroe  in  Connecticut,  and  oc- 

possible.     Topaz  consists,  according  to  curs  in  a  vein  about  one  foot  wide,  ae- 

Berzelius,  of  companied  by  fluor,  mica  and   quartz. 

Topo.  Pyrophyttiite.  Pycniie.  The  vein  traverses  gneiss.    It  occun  both 

Alumme,   .  .  57.45  .  .  57.74  ..  51.00  crys^Wized  and  massive;  but  the  crysiali 

SUex, 34.24  .  .  34.36  .  .  38.43  ^  rarely  transparent    Th^  va|y  insin 

Fluoric  acid,     7.75  .  .    7.77  .  .    8.84  ^"J™  P*">y  pounds  weight  down  to  dMt 

of  a  few  grains.    Theu>  prevailing  color 

In  a  strong  heat,  the  feces  of  ciystalliza-  is  white. 

tion,  but  not  those  of  cleai^ige,  are  cov-        Tophet,  or  Hi!T2vom  ;  a  valley  near 

ered  with  small  blisters,  whidi,  however,  Jerusalem,  called,  also,  in  the  New  TVs- 

immediately  crack.    With  borax  it  melts  lament,  Gehenna  (ruwV  by  cotrapCioB 

sbwly  into  a  transparent  ghos.    Its  pow-  from  the  Hebrew  Ge  (valley),  and  fffwmsi 

i      ookxa  the  tincture  of  violels  green.  It  was  inftmous  ss  the  spot  in  wfaieh  the 
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Missed  their  ciiildren  through  the  ems,  especially  Geriimus,  have  employed 

Moloch,  god  of  the  Ammonites,  them  for  pulpit  orator^*,  aiid  call  them,  in 

ame  TopKei  is  from  the  Hebrew  this  case,  fumeieiic  t€pics.    They  used  top- 

or  drum,  because  a  drum  was  used  ics  and  topology  also  to  siffiiiiy  a  theory 

mi  the  cries  of  the  victims.    The  of  the  principles  which  tne  theologian 

was  watered  by  the  brooks  Kedrou  should  rollow,  in  selecting  and  applying 

looui,  and,  bemg  a  fertile  and  agree-  the  various  passages  of  the  Bible,  to  prove 

ot,  was-  at  one  time  occupied  with  important  doctrines,  or  to  judge  of  those 

B,  whence  the  propriety  of  Mil-  which  are  generally  used  for  tliis  pur- 

qweasion :  pose. 

11       r  u-          T    u  .  .u  Topography  (from  rdnos,    place,  and 

ajiant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence,  ^        -^  \     A                  1     j        •   »• 

rk  GehonDa  called.  yp«^"»  *  wntc) ;  the  accurate  descnpUon 

oi  a  country,  place,  &c.,  going  into  details 

at  a  later  period,  slamned  as  im-  into  which  geography  does   not  enter. 

bytheJewH,  and  made  the  recepta-  Rivers,  rivulets,  mountains,  hills,  forests, 

the  filth  of  the  city.    The  Accl-  rocks,  roads,  particulariy  inhabited  places, 

q.  V.)  was  adjoining  it.    The  Ge-  bridges,  &C.,  are  ])roper  subjects  for  to- 

of  the  New  Testament  is  rendered  |>ography.    TojM>grapliical  maps  are  such 

the  English  version ;  and  with  the  as  treat  of  all  these  subjects,  and  even 

imedans  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  show  tlie  variety  of  soils,  &c.    The  angle 

cles  of  the  fiery  pit.                 '  of  declination  of  elevated  plains,  moun- 

icALy  in  medicine  (from  ronoi,  place),  tains,  &c.,  forms  a  particularly  ini]M)rtant 

of  remedies  applied  externally  to  subject  of  tofiographical  surveys.    Leh- 

iering  part,  and  intended  to  have  maun  (a.  v.)  has  invented  a  very  excellent 

HSt  there  only,  such  as  ointments,  mode  ot  pre|)aring  topographical  maps. 

MmBj  &^,  ToRA  (Hebrew,  the  law)  signifies  the 

IG8.    The  ancient  Greek  and  Ro-  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  the  written 

sacben  of  rhetoric  designated  by  law  of  the  Hebrews  is  c<jiitaincd.    (See 

ird  (derived  from  rotrof,  place,  pas>  Hcbreto  Liieraiure.)    In  the  synagogueis 

i  uywibeiaaltic  representation  of  cer-  tora  is  used  for  the  parchment  roll  ^vimich 

anml   notions  and    propositionis  contains  thet^c  five  books,  and  fk>m  wiiirh 

,  as  tliey  thought,  might  be  advan-  portions  arc  n«d  or  simg  on  the  Sabbath. 

liy  used,  fay  public  speakers,  in  the  The   tora  is  contradi^tinguiifihed  to   the 

m   and  invention    of  arguments,  cabala  (q.  v.),  or  oral  law,  which  is  con- 

diatinguiahed  tlie  loci  arfrumcnto-  tained  hi  the  Talmud,  (q.  v.) 

Mircea  of  proofi),  and  the  loci  com-  Torbat  ;  a  bay  in  the  English  chaimel, 

(common  places).     Under  the  first,  on  the  east  const  of  Devonshire,  and  a 

xmnprised    general    notions,    from  celebrated   rendezvous  for   the   English 

the  orator  might  deduce  proofs  by  navy.    It  is  alx)ut  twelve  miles  in  com- 

ring  with  them  the  case  in  question,  pass,  and  is  secure  against  westerly  winds ; 

le  nmilar,  tlie  dissimilar,  the  op-  but  a  south  or  south-east  wind  somethiies 

cause  and  effect,  genus  imd  spe-  forces  ships  out  to  sea.    Lon.  *l°  2&  W. ; 

X.    Common  places  were  general  lat.  50°  2iV  N. ;  five  miles  north-east  of 

itiana,  formed  by  transferring  tlie  Dnrtmouth. 

which  were  deduced  from  tlie /oct  Torcii-Dance.      Dancing   and  music 

mUrumj  and  applicable  only  to  the  were,  even  with  the  Gref^ks  and  Romans, 

I  ease,  fgain  to  the  genus.  '  Such  a  essential  to  a  well-ordered  ft^Htival ;  and 

XI  phKe,  in  the  forensic  discourses  they  were  esiwcially  important  at  wod- 

aacienta,  was  the  position.  All  legal  ding  fearit^,  which  ended  by  conducting 

are  so  &r  of  equal  importance  as  the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 

Bstion  is.  What  is  just  and  right  ?  when  a  youth,  who  )>er8onnted  Hymen, 

we  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (lib.  i,  |>ar-  j)receded  llieni  with  the  wiMlding  torch, 

ly  chap.  3,  3);   the  author  of  the  and  hymns  were  sung  in  honor  of  the 

ical  woik  M  Hermnium  (1st,  2d,  cod.    The  Romans,  who  had  l)orn)wed 


l9%^9— 15);  also  De  Oraiore  (lib.    dance,  which  was  intrwiuced  by  Consian- 
(1.  30  et  seq.);   Quintilian's   work    tine  at  his  court,  afler  it  was  tmnsferred 


.),     . 

Hom$  OraUmat  (lib.  v.).    The  an-  fn»ni  Rome  to  Byzantium.    It  was  known 

anplied  topicd  exclusively  to  i>o'iti-  to  the  Christian  eni|)erors  in  tlie  Ibnrth 

d  loraoaic  oratory ;  but  some  mod-  century,  as  a  court  and  ceremonial  dance. 
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In  later  times,  it  was  connected  with  the  ble  above  the  horizon  at  midiii^L    h 

tournaments,  with  which  emperors  and  1796  and  1737,  Tomea  was  visited  bv 

kbigs  celebrated  their  marriages.    At  the  Maupertuis  and  other  French  jomew,  in 

tournaments  ffiven  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  company  with  the  Swedish  astronoiiiv 

the  successful  knight  danced  alone,  with  Celsius,  to  make  observations  to  asoenaiD 

the  lady  who  presented  him  with  the  re-  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth, 

ward  of  \ictory,  by  die  light  of  torches.  Torpedo  ;    a   machine    invented  by 

which  were  borne  before  and  after  them.  Robert  Fulton,  and  intended  to  blow  im 

After  tournaments  ceased  to  be  celebrated,  the  largest  ships.    The  principal  put  Jt 

the  torch-dance  was  revived  as  a  relic  of  the  apparatus  is  a  copper  box,  encKMinga 

the  chivalric  ages ;  and  it  is  used,  in  our  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  pre- 

times,  at  the  marriages  of  royal  person-  pared  with  a  spring  which  sets  fire  to  tbr 

ages,  when  it  is  performed  with  great  powder.  The  whole  is  enclosed,  in  corit, 

splendor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wed-  or  some  light  substance.    It  was  intended 

ding,  when  the  married  pair  are  conduct-  to  be  placed  under  the  keel  of  the  vsmI 

ed  to  their  apartment.  to  be  destroyed,  by  means  of  a  harpooi 

Torch-Race.    (See  LampadephorL)  directed  against  the  side. 

ToREUTics  (from  the  Greek  to^vukii.  Torpedo  ;  a  well-known  electrical  fiik 

the  art  of  making  work  in  relief)  is  some-  (See  •Appendix,  end  of  this  volume.) 

times  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  sometimes  Torpid  State  of  AjriMAi.8.  (See  Ikr- 

in  a  wider.    Emesti,  in  his  Ardutologia  marU  State,) 

lUeraria  (5th  chap.),  treats  it  as  almost  ToaquEMADA.    (See  In^maiUtm,] 

equivalent  to  plastics  (q.  v.)  in  general.  Torre  (in  Italian,  Spanish  and  rortn- 

He  says  the  Greeks  call  T9psvT09  and  yXvnrw  guesc,  Unocr^  appears  in  many  geographi- 

that    which    is    worked  by  the   chiseL  cal  and  family  names. 

Winckelmann,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Torre  del  Greco  ;  a  town  in  Napks» 

toreudcs  signified  the  art  of  making  raised  five  miles  south-east  of  Capua,  nine  tm.- 

work  in  sih'er  and  bronze,  while  raised  south-east  of  Naples ;  population,  16766l 

work  in  gems  was  called  arayXv^v.    Each-  It  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot 

enburg    and   Heyna    understand   bv  it  of  mount  Vesuvius.    The  inhabitants  are 

castings;  and,  according  to  Schneider^  mosdy  employed  in  fishing  navigatioB, 

Greek  Lexicon,  r»pn^  and  npafM  were  and  the  culture  of  the  vine.    This  towi 

applied  only  to  raised  work  in  metal,  pro-  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuviw 

duced  by  casting,  not  by  engrav'm^.    The  in   1794 ;  yet  the  inhauitants,  after  thr 

later  Greeks,  as  Pausanias,  applied   the  eniption,  returned,  and  rebuilt  the  town 

term  also  to  entire  fij^ures.     Pliny  un-  on  the  same  spot. 

derstood   by  toreutice^  statiuuy  in  bronze  Torres  Vedras,  Lines  of  ;  so  calM 

in  general     Veltheim  and  others  have  from  a  small  village  lying  on  the  rond 

considered    the    term  as   used,  also,   to  from    Lisl)on    to  Coiinbra,    twentv-ibur 

express   the   fmishing  of    casts    by   the  miles  north-west  of  the  former.    Yhesr 

chisel.  stu[>endous  works,  constructed   by   loni 

Toroau,  an  im|X)rtant  fortress  on  the  Wellington  in  1810,  consisttnl  of  two  hne*. 

Elbe,  in  the  government  of  Mersebiirg,  the  one  extending   from    Alhandra,   on 

Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  belongetl  to  the  Tagns,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zizandre. 

the  kingdom  of  Saxony  till  1815.     It  has  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  twenty -nine  niiU-s 

4000  inhabitants  and  700  hous<'s.     Torgau  in  lenj^h,  and  the  other,  in  the  rear  of  the 

has  suffered  much  in  various  wars.     Here  former,  reaching  from  Quintella,  on  the 

Luther  and  hia»  friends  wrote  his  Articles  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  lA>rt'nza,  on 

of  Torgau,  the  foundation  of  the  Augs-  the  ocean,  twenty-four  niil<*s   in  extent 

burg  Confession ;  and  the  JJook  of  Torgau,  forming  an  impregnable  Imrrier  between 

against  Crypto-CalvinLsts,  was  signed  here  the  enemy  and   Lisl)on.     Fifty  mik*  ot* 

by  inore  than  eight  thousand  clergvnien.  fortifications,  bristling  with  six  humhtil 

Tor.xea;  a  town  of  Finland,  belong-  pieces  of  artiUery,  and  one  baud  red  and 

ing,   since   180i),  to  Russia,  on   a  small  fift\' forts,  flanked' with  almtiis  and  bn?ast- 

island  hi  the  river  Tonica,  at  its  entrance  works,   and   presenting,  in  some  places 

into  the  north  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  high  hills  artificially  scarped,  in  othefK 

Bothnia;  Ion.  24°  <V  E. ;  lat.  CAjP  .51'  N. ;  deep  and  narrow  passes  carefully  choked 

population,  GCAk     It  is  a  central  place  for  and  artiticial  jk)oIs  or  marshes  'made  bj 

the  im|X)rts  and  exports  of  a  wild  and  danuning  up  the  sin«ms,  wert»  deft^nded 

thinly  peopled  countr}'.     The  climate  is  by  70,000  disposable  men.     The  Fn*nch 

less  severe  than  might  Ih)  exjn^cted  in  so  force   under  Massena,  which    had   been 

high  a  latitude.    In  June,  tlie  sun  is  visi-  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Euglifltlu  be- 
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fore  WcUiDgton  bod  conceDtrated  in  ihe  cellian    Tube.      (See  BarotMterj  and 

lines  the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  ma-  TorriceUu) 

rinefl^  amounted,  also,  to  about  70,000  Torrigiano,  Pietro ;  a  Florentine  ar- 
men.  The  English  were  plentifully  sup-  tist  of  great  eminence,  who  flourished  to- 
plied  with  provisions,  by  the  Tagus  and  wards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  tlio 
the  sea,  and  enjoyed  perfect  security  in  commencement  of  the  succeeding  centu- 
their  rear.  The  French,  on  the  other  ry.  He  was  bom  in  1472,  and,  while  yet 
hondyWeresufieringfrom  want,  inacoun-  a  lad,  gave  evidence  of  tliat  genius  for 
try  where  Wellington  had  laid  waste  and  sculpture  which  time  only  was  wanting 
destroyed  every  thing  which  could  be  to  bring  to  perfection.  Being,  at  the 
useful  to  an  enemy,  and  were  Iiarassed  time,  a  fellow-student  with  the  fiimous 
by  the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants.  Mas-  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  a  dispute, 
sena  waa,  therefore,  finally  obliged  to  re-  arising  fh)m  a  jealousy  with  respect  to 
treat,  by  hunger  (March  4, 1811 ),  after  huv-  their  comparative  proficiency,  terminated 
ingroade  some  ineffectual  attacks  upon  in  blows;  one  of  which,  from  tlie  hand 
the  works.  The  hues  of  Torres  VedroH  of  Torrigiano,  broke  the  bridse  of  his 
thus  saved  Lisbon,  annihilated  a  wcU-ap-  antagonist's  nose,  and  iufhctcd  a  mark 
pomted  French  army,  and  gave  Welling-  which  he  carried  to  his  grave.  While  in 
con  a  &ir  opportimity  to  enter  ujx)n  often-  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  he  went  to 
sive  operations.  Kughuid,  which  he  afti^rwards  quitted  for 

ToR.RiCEi.Li,  Evangelista,  on  illui<trious  Spain,  and  there  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
niatliematician  and  philosopher,  born  at  the  holy  office,  being  denounced  as  guilty 
Faeuza,  in  Italy,  in  1(108,  was  iustnirted  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  in  breakuig  to 
in  Greek  and  Lat'm  by  his  uncle,  a  monk,  ])iecos  a  statue  of  the  virgin,  which  he 
|irobttbly  with  a  view  to  \m  obtaining  had  himself  executed  for  a  hidalgo, 
(»referment  in  the  church ;  but  his  genius  who  afterwards  refused  to  jiay  him  an 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  mieciuatc  price,  lie  was  condemned  to 
study  of  mathematics,  which  ho  did  tor  the  stake,  but  avoid(;d  the  torture  of  a 
some  time  without  a  master  ;  but  at  the  public  execution,  by  starving  himself,  pre- 
age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  viously  to  the  celebration  of  the  auto  da 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  futlier  Hene-  f^,  in  1522.  The  l>eautiful  tomb  of  Hen- 
diet  Castellj.  Torricelli,  thus  assisted,  ry  VII,  in  the  chapel  erected  by  that 
made  great  improvement,  and,  having  monarch  in  Westminster  abbey,  is  by 
read    GalUei's    Dialogin^,    compo>(ed    a  him. 

treatise  concerning  Motion,  according  to  Torso  (Italian)  signifies  originally  the 

his  principles.    Costelli,  astonished  ut  the  core  of  an  apple,  pear,  &c. ;   secondly, 

ability  displayed  m  this  piece,  took  it  to  the  tnmk  of  a  statue,  of  which  tlie  head 

Galilei  at  Florence,  who  conceived  a  high  and  the  extremitieisi  are  wanting.      One 

opinion  of  the  author,  and  engaged  him  hns  l)ecome  |>articularly  celebrated,  and  is 

IS  his  amanuensis.    He  entered  on  this  often  called  the  torsu,  hy  way  of  excel- 

offioe  in  October,  1641 ;  but,  Galilei  dying  lence.     It  is  the  torso  of  Hercules,  in  the 

three  months  after,  Torricelli  was  about  to  Ik*lvedere  of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.),  at  Rome, 

remm  to  Rome,  when  the  grand  duke  of  considered,  by  connoisseurs,  one  of  the 

Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II,  engaged  hitn  to  finest  works  of  art  remaining  from  an- 

continue  at  Florence,  giving  him  the  title  tiquity.     ^  Mutilated  in  the  greatest  de- 

of  ducal  mathematician,  and  the  promise  gret?,''  says  Winckelmann,  in    his  His- 

of  a  professorship  in  the  university,  on  tor}' of  Art,  ^without  head,   arms,  and 

ibe  fint  vacancy.    Here  he  applied  him-  legs,  as  this  statue  is,  it  yet  discloses  to 

sdf  closely  to  study,  and  made  many  those  who  are  able  to  penetrate  the  se- 

impronrements  and  some  discoveries  in  crets  of  art,   the    splendor   of  its   for- 

mathematicB,   physics,    and    astronomy,  mer  beauty.     The  artist  has  formed,  in 

Ho  improved  tne  constniction  of  micro-  this  Hercules,  a  high  ideal  of  a  lK)dy  of 

■copes  and  telescopes,  and  first  ascer-  more  than  natural  iierfection,  in  the  prime 
tuned  the  gravity  of  the  air,  by  means  of   of  adult  age.     Tne  figure  was,  as  we 

mereary  in  a  glass  tube,  whence  resulted  may  judge  from  tlie  remaining  part,  seated, 

tiie  barometer.     (See  Barometer.)     He  with    a  supix)rted  and  upturned   head. 

WM  cut  off  prematurely,  after  a  few  days'  This  Hercules  may  be  said  to  approach 

iDneMy  in  1647.    He  published,  in  1644,  nearer  to  tlie  noblest  period  of  art  than 

a  Tohune  entitled  Opera  Geometrica ;  and  even  the  Apollo."    A  Greek  inscription 

Ui  flf«gUmirjil  lectures  were  printed  in  ascribes  it  to  the  artist  Apollonius.     It 

1715u  was  found,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 

ToamicBxiAN  Vacctum,  and  Torri-  century,  in  Rome. 
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ToRSTKNso.N,  Lefinanl,  a  Swedish  geii-  cnt.ttacea ;  anil  to  thii^  circumstance  th«^ 

If  nil,  l»oni  at  Tcinstciia,  in  K^CXi,  iImhI  at  aniiiialH  ci\>-e  their  great  rtrenpth.    Tor- 

Str>ckliolni,  in  l<i.>l,  was  onu  of  the  most  w'im^  liavc  no  teetli ;  and  tht*  iiiaripn  of 

<li:»tingui2ih(:d   pupils    of    tlit^  school    of  the  inandihl(>fl  it*  covered  with  hom,M 

Ourttavus  Adolphiis.     He  sen'ed  under  in  the  hc>nk  of  birds.    They  art*  ver}'  tv^ 

iliat  kinff,  and  under  Baner,  in  the  thirty  narious  of  life,  and  will  move  weekfl  aflpr 

years'  war,  and  was  nmde  prisoner  hi  the  lieiuL'  deprived  of  the  head :  aiid  thid  laac 

attack  on  WallcnBi'MiiV  caniii  at  Xurcni-  will  continue  to  hite  lonir  al\er  it  '»  wt- 

Ijerg,  in  lt>i2.     He  n.*tumc<l  m  Sweden  en'd  from  the  IxkIv.     'Hiey  ran  renain 

in  !(>$),  and,  in  H>41,  on  the  death  of  nioiiths,and  even  yearn,  without  fond.  Tbe 

Bauer,  was  appointed  to  thecoinuiand-in-  eggs  have  a  hani  shell,  and  are  deponftnl 

chief  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  (lermany.  in  the  s:uid.     The  liuid  tortoises  are  di^ 

The  jMtsition  of  the  Swe<lish  aftuirs  was  tinguished  hy  the  convexity  of  their  u(inT 

most  discouraging' ;    hut  the  activity  of  shell,  an<l  their  short  toes,  eiivelo]ieu  in 

Torstenson  soon  recovered  them.   He  de-  tiie  common    integument,  nearlv  to  tlie 

teated  the  imperial  forci.*s  at  Schweidnitz  nails.     They  ]iass  tlieir  livi^s  afiogeih^r 

(May  "iij  1G42),  and,  atter  being  oblig(>d  u|M)n  huid,  and  [NTish   if  thrown  into  iIn- 

to  retreat  lietore  a  su|MTior  fonre,  at  IJrei-  wuKt.     Some  of  them  attain  a  ven*  •rreai 

tiMiteld  (Nov.  12).    A  rupture  having  taken  size.     Tiw  f^opher,  or  large  land  turtol<*e 

place  U'tween   Denmark    and    r-weden,  <if  the  I'.  States  {T.  Carolina\  inhalnts 

The  Swedish  comniiiiidtfr  hastened  from  rh«'  pine  fon-sts  of  Cieorgia  luul   Florida, 

Silesiii  to   Holstein   (a  distance   of  -100  and  i<  nor  Ibund  north  of  the  Savannah 

miier^),  by  tbrce<l  marchrs,  and  nrdiici'd  river.     It  digs  large  and  deep  holes,  dis- 

nearly  the  whole  (»f  that  province.     Tlils  cnvenilfle  by  the  mound  of  earth  at  tlie 

!iold   enterprise   contributed   to   priKluccf  oriticc,  and  nirely  ventures  out,  exct  (i(  lU 

■i.'   pea*-'  of  Bronisi'liro,  lutwei*n  Den-  nirjlii.   The  slifll  e\ce4*ds  aftiot  in  leu}!th. 

.:...:-l;  and  Sweden,  on  term.-  hi^'ldy  ad-  Tli' :!esh  is  en«able,  mid  is  often  s4fM  in 

van:::;;eous  to  tiii'   hitter.     The  im|»enul  the  markets.     ( )ur  conmion  land  tortoisr, 

rreneral  Galla.s,  who  had  cIos"Iy  pursued  f>r  box  tortois4'  (testudo  clavsa],  is  foiuid 

the  Sweiles,  was  now  oliligi.il  to  retire  to  in  all   jKirts  of  the   I'.  States.      It  Li  nv 

ikdicmia,  with  gixiat  los-^.      Toi-stenson  markable  for  the  hinge  of  the  steniinu. 

penetrated   iuto  tliat  cii: i.-itry,  Ibnned  a  by  iiH'ans  of  which  the  animal  can  clone 

junction  with  Rakoti!>ky,  prince  of  Tnui-  the  sli(*ll,  in  >uch  a  manner  as  to  conceal 

^ylvania,   routed  the    imperial    forces   nt  iMTtl-ctly  ever)'  part  of  the  Inxly.     Tin* 

Janknw,  «»r  Jankowit/.    (I''el».  "21,  bil.")),  colors    an*   yllow  aiul    bniwn,  but   tin 

::nil  ihnatcniMl   Vienna.      JJmt    tlie   Ln>ut  markings    \ary   in    ditfrniit    iiidixiiinaU. 

M>on  aftiT  comp»'llf<l  liimt<»  nsign  i  bl4*>'i,  Tlie  slieli  does  not   (  xcrfjl   si\  ini'hes  :n 

and  rctin'  to  Sweden,  whi-rc  in-  uas  rrc-  I.n;:ili.     'J'hc  fn-sh  wali-r  toiioiM-s  ■mhw' 

-it«>d  count.     T<»rst"nsoii   lias   Irft  iM-Iiin.i  have  tin*  upper  >!icll  nn»re  t1att«-ni*i^  Thf 

'iini  the   n  pMlali(»n  of  a  tricat  ami  ^n^■-  nail«-    |nng«'r.    tlie  t«»i-s    ini>n'    dt-rp^    lii- 

ressful  L'ciK'ral.  and  of  a  triendand  jiarron  vidrd,  and  their  inti'r\als  ocrripifd   \*\  w 

•  if  the   arts   ami    seienei-s.     '.S"«'    Thirlt/  nH-nil»ranc.  whieh  assi>:s  the   animal   \v. 

)ntrs^  ffitr.)  *i\viiMinin:r.     We  haNr  nnmermi^  s|»«i'i"i 

ToKT,   in  law,  diMjole<  iupwiice  or  in-  in  rln^  1.  Siat<>s.     The  largest    i.><  the   E. 

jijry.    The  wonl  is  I'n'iK'h.  Acti<):!<  n]inn  nnndnun  n\'   \,v  Conte,  whi<ii   itdiaM'-: 

i-iri-i  or  \\ null's  ar;'  all  j»rr>'H  .il   aciifn.-  i;i.   Si.  .lolnrs  ri\rr  ol*  l'a>t  Florida.    Tli- 

('■r  ln*spa.»»-fS,  nui.-ancrs,  a-'^Mulls,  d«'!":iin-  >\v'\\  oj"  ihi*-'    spci'ifs   t'\«NM'ds    a    toot    :!i 

:ii«'ry  \vord<,  and  tie'  like.  h-iiL'tii,  and   i-^   more  eonvex   tbaii   ii'«!;il. 

ToiiroisK    {tistittfo).        Tlirse    p*i»lil>  »  T'.i*  riMl-bellif'd  1   iTapin  [H.  ruhrin  *!tri.'. 

..r"  di>r',ri;:i:i>lM'(l  by  liavinj  the  boily  m-  K"«-.)  i>  nc\t  in  >izi'.     The  nIuH  k  iiiMrl\ 

«'|iis*m1  b«"i\v«'rn   two  >hn"lds  nr  «ilirlls,  sn  a   |Im>i    in    Irnizih,  and.  more  or  le*'.   dt*- 

0\ii   the   head,  iieek,  h'gs  and   tail,  only  t'nctly.  longinnlinalK  siriat<Mi.     Ti.eniir- 

rijipear  evternally  :  and  thc'^e  an»  capable  ;^i;j    ot"    ihr    mandibles    is  ii^^iiallv     \\. -»i 

of  In-inj:  n  irai'teil  in  a  greater  or  le-s  de-  avia\    by   n>",  md   tin'    bone   ]>re'«enr*  :> 

LTee.     The  upper  >hell    is   formed  b\  ill:-  serrated    or   ia;fL'ed  e«!g.'.      It  ifdiabit-* 'v 

rihs    whii'h  are  enlariri'*!,   llaltened,  and  D.liiuare,    Susi|ne:jani;a,    and     r»irM:»..'.  •, 

clo^'ly  united  by  suture'* ;  the  under  sin  1!  and  i-  otb-n  brmiLriit   l«i  the    l*bilatle|-''.i'» 

H   the  frternmn,  or  bn-a-^t  lMtn«':  and  the  marke;.     The  fle-li    is  e>.ieenied.      A.'.  •■ - 

\ertebne  of  the  neek  and   tail  <»nl\    are  //r(///r//.' is  a  >ontliern  >peeii>s,  hitherto  i.!>: 

movable.       In  coii-e«pn  nee  of  this  eon-  linnid  mirth  of  the  tliirt) -fitUi    panilNI  •♦!* 

ibrmation,  the  imwular  s\stejn  is  inviTt-  lalmde.     It   is   remarkaoh'  tor  the  extra- 

e  I,  in  mar»y  n'S|H'«'ts.  .is  with  insects  an«l  ordinary  length  of  the  neck.      /J.  frrniia 
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a  southeni  species,  distiDguished  fectly  to  conceal  the  head  and  membera. 
le  preceding  by  a  carina  or  keel  It  is  found  from  New  Elngland  to  Florida ; 
le  middle  of  the  back.  It  is  found  prefers  muddy  waters,  is  veiy  voracious, 
orth  as  the  Chesapeake.  E,  con-  and  destroys  great  ouantities  offish.  The 
ihabits  the  upper  and  rocky  {Muts  shell  is  more  or  less  tri-carinate ;  tlic 
men  of  Carolina  and  Grcorgio.  head,  neck,  limbs  and  tail  are  very  laree, 
lell  is  perfectly  sinooth,  but,  in  the  latter  strongly  crested.  From  the 
HipectB,  It  bears  a  general  resem-  form  of  its  body,  it  is  called,  in  the  South- 
to  the  red-bellied  terrapin.  JEJ.  em  States,  o^7£pa/or  torfot^e.  It  bites  se- 
lUoct  of  Lesucur,  so  called  from  vcrely,  and  will  seize  any  thing  nrcsentecl 
^reticular  or  map-like  lines  on  the  to  it,  and  sometimes  will  not  let  go  its 
ihabits  the  lakes  and  the  western  hold  even  af\cr  the  head  is  severed  from 

£.  insculjpta  (l^o.)  is  found  in  the  the  body.     It  is  sought  afler  as  an  article 

m  and  Middle  States,  but  is  ratlier  of  food,  but,  when  old,  the  flesh  is  rank 

The   back  is  carinate ;  the  plates  and  disagreeable,  and,  at  all  times,  it  ex- 

ipner  shell  are  concentrically  fur-  hales  a  strong,  musky  odor.    It  attains 

somewhat  prominent,  with  radi-  large  dimensions :  individuals  have  b(*cn 

elk>w  lines.    It  differs  somewhat  met  with  exceeding  four  feet  and  a  half 

ispect  from  the  other  fresh  water  in  total  length.    The  sofl-shelled  tortoises 

B ;  is  observed  to  l)e  more  fond  of  (trionyx)  difier  much  in  appearance  from 

the  water,  and   will  remain  for  the  preceding.    The  shell  is  covered  with 

uninjured  in  a  dry  place.  E,  a  soA,  cartilaginous  skin.  The  nose  is 
hergii  is  also  rare.  It  is  found  in  prolonged  into  a  snout.  The  feet  are 
treams  in  New  Jersey  nnd  Penn-  palmated,  and  provided  with  only  three 
I,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  nail<<.  The  tail  is  short.  They  live  in 
ge,  irregular,  orange  sjiote  on  the  fresh  waters ;  and  the  flexible  border  of 
art  of  the  head.  Tli»*  romn:on  the  sholl  assists  thoni  in  swimming.  T. 
I  {E  palttatrifi)  is  woll  known  in  firox  is  :bund  in  the  lakes  and  the  waters 
antic  states  south  of  New  York,  of  the  Mississippi,  but  not  in  the  Atlantic 
rticle  of  luxurj'.  It  is  found  ex-  states  north  of  the  Savannah  river.  The 
ly  in  the  salt  water — a  remarkable  Mohawk  river,  however,  should  be  ex- 
itance  in  this  genus — and  always  in  cepted,  into  which  these  animals  have 
^borhood  of  marshes.  It  oc<*,urs  found  their  way,  prol>ably  from  lake  On- 
tie  coast,  fipom  New  York  to  Flor-  tario.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  it  is  not 
1  even  in  the  West  Indies.  The  more  inrlined  to  bite  than  usual.  Of  all 
>f  the  upper  shell  are  concentri-  the  tortoises,  it  furnishes  the  most  whole- 
irrowed.  Immense  quantities  are  some  and  delicious  food.  It  attains  large 
t  to  market.  E.  picta  is  found  dimensions,  niid  is  usually  speared  or 
I  Canada  and  the  Northern  and  shot.  T.  muticits  of  Lesueur  strongly  re- 
states. The  shell  is  flattened  and  Fernhles  the  preceding,  and,  indeed,  has 
nootb,  and  the  plates  are  bordered  not  been  very  clearly  distinguished.  The 
yellow  margin.  It  is  fond  of  bask-  only  marked  difference  seems  to  consist 
he  sun,  upon  rocks  and  logs,  and  in  the  i>r.rfcr'Jy  sniootli  shell.  It  is  found 
y  takes  refuge  in  the  water  on  the  in  the  western  rivers.  The  great  sofl- 
ch  of  danger.  Tlie  common  spot-  shelled  tortoise  of  Florida  is  known  only 
toifle  (E,  guttata)  is  found  in  nil  from  tlu;  ficrure  of  Bartram.  The  head 
r  the  U.  States.  The  color  of  the  and  neck  an;  dcscrilied  as  being  provided 
diell  is  black,  with  rounded  yellow  with  long  relrariile  tubercles,  and  the 
the  sternum  is  yellow,  with  large,  fitT'ire  hnsfne  claws  on  ea»:h  foot — ^if  cor- 
ilotches.  E.Pennsylimnicaatido3o'  rrct,  a  ninarkable  anomaly  in  this  genus. 
fer  from  the  preceding  in  having  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  of 
mum  divided  into  two  or  three  the  existence  of  this  animal.  The  sea 
by  ligamentous  hinges,  admitting  a  tortoises  {chelonia)  far  suqjass  the  othera 
egree  of  motion.  They  are  of  small  in  size,  and  are  found  chiefly  within  the 
'  a  brown  color,  or  dusky,  frequent  trofiies.      The   hr^d  <ind   limbs  are  but 

and  muddy  water,  emit  a  strong  slightly  retractile,  and  the  toes  are  entire- 

iieky  odor,  and  are  very  tn>uble-  ly  united  and  enveloped  in  tlie  common 

o  anffleTS,  as  tliey  bite  rcndily  at  intemiments,  fonning  a  sort  of  flij)|:)er  or 

dIu    The  snapper  (E.  serpentina)  paddle,  as  in  the  seals.    They  feed  on 

m  BRpvated  by  some  authors  from  sea-weed  at  th(;  bottom,  but,  at  a  certain 

m  account  of  the  small  si/e  of  season,  visit  the  shore,  for  the  puipose  of 

mum,  which  senes  ver}'  inipcr-  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  The 
XII.             26 
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men  turtle  (C.  mydeu)  is  well   known  although  improperly,  is  sometin 

ror  its  delicious  and  wholesome  flesh.     It  employed  to  signify  the  torments  t 

is  imported  pretty  extensively  from  the  condemned  criminals  are  scntenc 

West  Indies.    The  C.  imbric(da  furnishes  part  of  their  punishment,  and  no 

the  finest  tortoise-shell  of  conunerce,  hut  purpose  of  <>l)taininff  confessions 

tlie  flesh  is  disogrecahle.    Tlie  coriaceous  all  its  applications,  the  practice  ol 

turtle  (C.  coriacea)  diflers  in  having  tlie  shocks  every  principle  of  reason 

shell  covered   with  u  leathery  skin,  and  and    humanity.      Among    the   1 

thi'ee  promuient  ridges  u\h>ii  the  hack.   It  slaves  were  tortured,  when  their 

is  token,  occasionally,  on  our  coasts,  as  fur  was  found  murdered,  for  instanc4 

north  as  cape  Cod.      It  attains  enonnous  in^  stmtchcd  on  a  machine  calk 

dimensions,  but  is  not  applied  to  any  use-  leus ;  their  arms  and  legs  lieing 

fui  purpose.  with  rojM'rt,  thoy  were  raised  upri 

ToRTOLA ;  one  of  the  Virgin   islands,  their  limlw  were  stretchtnl  by  n 

near  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  l)eIongiug  screws  ;  to  increase  tlie  |>ain,  pine 

to  the  English ;  eleven  and  a  half  miles  &c.,  wen^  applied  to  them.     Th 

long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  Ion.  ol'  tiie  middle  ages  in  the  ininie 

64®  'My  W. ;  lat.  16®  W  N.     It  was  first  tortcrencn  of  G(mI  for  the  prote 

settled  by  a  party  of  Dutch   bucanirrs,  innocence  and    the    exposure    < 

who,  in  the  year  10(50,  were  driven  out  which  pave  rise  to  the  ordeal,  s 

by  others,  who  took  possession   in   the  cial  combat,  contributed  much  tc 

name  of  the  king  of  En^rlautl,  by  whom  the  use  of  torture,  by  inculcating 

they  were  protected ;   and  Tortola  was  tiou,  that  Divine  I*rovidenre  w« 

soon  afler  annexed  to  the  govenunent  of  the  innocent  to  endure  |>aiiis  w 

the  leeward  islands.   It  has  an  unhealthy  guilty  would  l)e  unable  to  sustai 

climate,  and  suffers  much  for  want  of  church,  which,  in  other  resfjecti 

water.     The  chief  productious  are  sugar  new  fortu  to  tlie  system  of  judi« 

and  cotton.     The  |X)pulation,  by  the  latest  cess,  set  the  example  in  thiM  pract 

census,  amounts  to  7172,  of  which  477  and,  when  the  old  su|x;rBtitious  n 

are  whites,  12Ut>  free  people  of  color,  and  discovering  guilt  (as  by  trial  by 

5399  slaves.  water)  lost  their  efficacy,  torture 

Torture  (Latin,9M^uh'o;  French,  9Uf«-  j^cnerul  in  Kuro(N;.    It  hasltcen  t 

Hon).    The  extortion  of  confessions  from  m  England  torture  was  never  pi 

a  susfwcled  fMTSon,  or  of  discoveries  fi*om  but  this  is  a  gn'at  error:  for,  thr 

a  condeinnod  criuiinJil,  hiu*  been  coniinon  true,  that  tlu*   law  never  reeogii 

in  all  the  nations  *»f  nioilcrn  Kini>p«».     It  us<'  of  torture,  yet   there  wen*  i 

wjw  also   pnu'tised  by  the   ancient    Uo-  stances  of  its  eniploymeni,  il*«  latt 

mans,  although  only  u\Hn\  the  iKniit^s  of  rei<:ns   of    I^liz;ilM?ili    mid   Janie 

slaves,  until  the  servile  periiMl  of  the  later  prisoiuTS  were  examined,  to  usr 

empin*  (from  the  third  and  founli   renin-  pn  ssive   wttnls    of   an     Iji^rlish 

ries).     In  the   provinces,  however,  when'  *»lM'tore   Kniui-e,   in   torture,  I h'1\^ 

it  had  pnniously  pre>  ailed,  as  in  the  Ori-  Hin',  and  aOer  toitim';"and,  noiwi 

ental  coiuitries,    in    Maeedonia,    Khodes,  in«r  ihe  juil^'es,  wh.  n  consult«-d  b\ 

Athens,  iVc,  it  was  retained  by   the  pn*-  I,  as  to  the  le«:ality  of  putiini:  Fe 

vincial   majfistniies,  e\en  to  llie  disn'iranl  ass.i><iu    of    Huekinirliam,    to     l 

of  the  persons  of  Roman  citi/ens.     K\en  (1«»**2.*^),  declared   ihrit  the  law  of 

the  Roman  civilians  point  out  ili«»  alKun!-  did  no:  allow  tie'  u>«'  of  torture,  i 

ity  of  the  pnielii-e,  whi«*h   eoidd  iM>t  e\-  ot*  it<  appiieatitiu  occur  tlirou«rli  \ 

tort  tnith   trom  the  stuhlH>rn,  and  iniirlit  of  that  prince.     In   l^nmre,  the 

easily  torc»»  the  weak  to  obtain   reliif  by  prfpinitinn-    was    eriiplo\eil     dui 

talseluHxl.    li«'ccaria,  with  exquisite  in)My,  proi:re>s  «»f  the  trial,  to  induct^  the 

puts    the    problem.     The    torci'    of    ilie  to  enntis-.  Jjut  his  tMidunmco  of 

musdt^s,  and  the  sensibility  i»f  the  ner\es,  wiih«)ui    eoritJ'ssiiuj   did    not    net 

of  an   innocent  ])ei"son,    being    given,  to  siiv«'   him   froiu   condenuiation), 

tlnd  the  deirree  ofimin  necessarj' to  jnake  (pnwtiun  prtahihU\  to  ivvlorl   tn>!ii 

him   confess  himself  guilty.     Some  wri-  deiuned  erirninal,  pn'viou>  to   e> 

ters  have  ('.islingui-iheil   !>eiween  the  ap-  the  eontessiou  «if'  his  acconiplirt 

plication  <»f  tortun*,  tor  pur|M»ses  of  dis-  dis4*losure   of  som-'  einMnn-:!anc« 

cover}',  and   tor   pur|»iwes    of   eNideni'e,  had    not    Ihth  evplaiiuil  or  n»\« 

maintaining  the  propriety  of  the  tormer,  trial.     In  ir)74,  the  count  of  >loni 

while    they  acknovvledp*    the    tolly  and  ('i-  v.)  was  suhji-eied  ti>  the  toinnn 

cruelly  of  the  latter.     The  term    torture.  Ins  execution,  although  be  tiad  oi 
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loeent  ctiue  of  the  death  of  Hcui^  gradually  stretched,  till  the  bones  started 

mi  accident  at  a  toumameiiL   Louis  from  the  sockets.     The  rack  is  said  to 

iboliahed  the  qutslion  priparatoirey  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 

lecree  of  Aug.  24,  1780;  but  the  the  duke  of  Exeter,  under  Henry  VI,  and 

npnaldble  sulisisted  till  the  time  is  tliereforc  familiarly  called  the  duke  of 

revolutioD.     In  Gennany,  the  iii-  Exeter's  daughter.  The  scavenger's  daugh- 

ty  of  the  criminal  judges  (ignorant  ter  is  a  broad  hoop  of  iron,  consisting  of 

k  buri^omastcns   £c.j  could    su^-  two  i^arts,  fasteueii  togetlier  by  a  hinge. 

>  them,  notwithstanduig  tlicir  ofh-  The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  on  the 
lUigations,  no  lietter  or  shorter  |uivenicnt,  and  contract  himself  into  as 
d  of  proceeding,  than  that  of  be-  small  a  compass  as  possible.  Tlie  exe- 
g  evefjr  examination  with  torture,  cutioncr,  kneeling  on  his  shoulders,  and 
rrninatiiig  it  by  capital  execution ;  having  uitmduced  the  hoop  under  his 
was  the  great  merit  of  the  Carolina  legs,  coiiipressedthe  victim  close  together, 

that  it  established  these  two  im-  till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  extremitite 

t  principles  of  criminal  jurispru-  over  the  small  of  the  back.    Tlie  time 

that  no  man  should  l)e  punished  allotted  to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an 

It  confession,  or  a  direct  and  full  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  blood 

and  that  no  man  should  Im;  tortured  commonly  started,  by  force  of  the  com- 

itstrong  grounds  of  sus])icion  ;  and  prifssion,    from    tlie  nostrils,  and  some- 

>iniou  or  learned  jurists  was  re-  times  from   the   hands  and   feet.      Lron 

to  be  taken  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  gauntlets,  which  could  Ix*  contracted  by  a 

grounds.    With  these  restrictions,  si^rew,  w«'re  U!S(.'d  to  compress  the  wrists, 

i  continued  to  be  practised  in  the  and  to  suspend  the  prisoner  in  the  air, 

in  states  till  tlie  close  of  the  last  from  two  distant  |)onits  of  a  beam.    He 

y,  and,  in  some  of  them,  is  at  pre»-  was  placed  on  throe  pieces  of  wood,  piled 

ther  disused  than  abolished.    The  one  on  the  other,  which  were  successively 

Jireat  of  torture  is  termed  tcrriiion^  witlulrawn  from  nudiT  his  feet,  afler  his 

distinguished  into  verbal  terriiion^  hands  had  Ixien  made  fast.    The  little 

ich  the  accused  is  given  up  to  the  ccue  was  a  fourth  kind  of  machine,  made 

doner,  who  conducts  him  to  the  en-  of  so  small  dimensions,  and  so  coustruct- 

of  torture,  and  describes,  in  tlie  ed,  that  the  prisoner  confined  within  it 

ippalling  manner  possible,  the  suf-  could  neither  stand,  walk,  sit,  or  lie  at  full 

I  which  he  may  endure,  and  the  lengtli,  but  was  comi)elled  to  draw  hiin- 

^erriiionf  in  which   he  is  actually  self  up  m  a  squatting  posture,  and  so  to 

I  upon  the  machine^  but  is  not  sub-  remain    several    days.      Besides    these, 

to  torture.    Thomasius,  Beccaria,  there    were    manacles,    thumb    screws, 

re,  and  Hommel,  were   the  great  Spanish  boots,  &c.    Several  degrees  of 

ilgatora  of  the  better  views  w'li ich  torture  are  distinguished.  In  France  there 

>  the  abolition  of  torture.  (See  were  two,  the  oi/c^/ion  or</maire,  and  exfmt- 
md  Idw.)  It  is  needless  to  say,  ordinaire ;  ami  in  Germany,  we  find  men- 
Mture  is  not  allowetl  in  the  U.  tion  of  the  first,  second  and  Uiird  degree. 
I ;  the  constitution  provides,  that  no  Tort.  Tbe  following  account  of  tho 
1  in  a  criminal  trial  shall  b<;  com-  origin  of  the  use  of  this  term,  as  a  I^arty 
.  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  and  namts  so  dii>tinguishe<l   in  the  |x>litica] 

0  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  shall  histor}*  of  Kngland,  is  given  bv  a  contem- 
licted« — ^The  instnmients  of  torture  |)oniry  wlii;:,  Defotr  ((j.  v.),  in  Iiis^  Review 
Jiy  Tarions ;  human  higf;nuity  seems  (vol.  vii),  published  in  171 1 : — "  The  word 
re  been  exhausted  in  inventing  the  tory  is  Irish,  and  was  first  use<i  in  Ire- 

1  of  inflicting  the  most  exquisite  land  at  the  time  of  queen  Elizalieth's 
rokinged  sufierings.    The  following  war,  lo  signify  a  robl)er  wlu)  preyed  up- 

of  torture  were  chieflv  employed  on   the  country.     In  the  Irisli  massacre 

Tower  of  London  i—'f he  racA:  is  a  (UAi),  you  hiid  thrm  in  great  numbers, 

open  fiwne  of  oak,  under  which  iwsisting  in  every  thing  that  was  bloody 

isoner  was  laid  on  his  Iwick,  ujk>ii  and  villnnous :  llicy  were  such  as  ch<«o 

KMT,  with  his  wrists  and  ankles  at-  to  hutclirr  IhdiIicVs  and  sisters,  fathers 

i  by  cords  to  two  rollers  at  the  end  and   moiling,  the  dean'si    friends,    and 

)  frame.    These  rollers  were  moved  nearest    rehitirns.      In    Ijiglaiid,    about 

rem  in  opposite  directions,  till  the  HW9,  a  pariy  of  nn  ii  ap|Mare<l  aniongus, 

rDBetoafevel  with  the  frame  ;ques-  who,  tlmnph   pretended   Piotestanls,  yet 

were  th«i  put,  and,  if  the  answers  applied  iluinsilves  to  the  ruin  of  ihi'ir 

not  aatkftctory,   the  sufferer  was  countrj'.    They  began  with  ridicuUug  the 
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popish  plot,  and  encouraging  the  Papists  and    formed    the    hlorkude    of   Napl•'^ 
to  revive  it-     They  puraued  iheir  fh>si;^n!4  which   was   ohli^jwl  lo  Hiirrendrr,    and, 
in  banishing  tho  duki^  of  Monmouth,  and  having  n>(hirr>d  the  provinrcsnf  LuraniH, 
calling   honii'   thr   duke    of   York    (see  Apufui,  and  Caliihriri,  li-d  his  :»rniy  lo  t!ie 
James  II) ;  thou  in  ahhorrinjr,  pirtitiuning  iiei^hhorhiMid  of  Komi«\  anfi  p'»rii:«l  hi:n- 
und  oppoHing  the  bill   of  exclusion  ;  iu  Ht^lf  at  Tivoli,  within  eijriitern  miles  from 
giving  up  chartt?rs  and  the    lilx^rticd  of  the  cni)ital.    Jnsiininn  now  recnllril  Beii- 
their  country  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  sarius  fn)Mi  iIk*  Persian  war,  niitl  rt^ui  biin 
prince;  then  in  inunlering  patriots,  jH^r-  to  its  relief;  but  he  >\ar*  niifible,  from  dt- 
8ecutingdiss(*nter:<,  and  at  last  hi  setting  up  parity  of  iorre,  to  infti  the  Cioths  in  tbt* 
a  popish  prince  on  pretence  of  hen-dita-  lield,  and  Koinr  IMI  inti»  \W  |Hi*;ei«4un  ol' 
i-y  right,  and  tyninny  on  jiretrnce  of  p:w-  Totila.     lie  iniiul^n-tl  iiis  (inihs  with  tr-*- 
sive  olM»<lience.  These  nien  iH^giui  to sliow  lilnirty  of  pillap-,  and  :h''n  s'-nt  an  » m- 
themselves  so  like  the  Irish  thieves  and  bassy  to  Justinian  lo  pmilrr  a  tn'a:\  «»t' 
murderers  afon?s;iidf  that  they  <|uickly  got  aniiiy,  which  Ix'in;:  rej;'eretl,  he  pnn'iv  I- 
the  name  of /onrj.  Their  n*al(;oti-iather  was  ed  to  the  diMnolition  ot*  tin-  city,  and  i:uil 
Titus  Oaies.  On  account  of  some  one  say-  ilestroyeil  a  thinl  pari,  when  he  w:;-*  i*i- 
ing,  at  a  meeting  of  honest  jM'ople  of  the  duced  by  lli^ljsarius  to  desis».     On  «;iii!- 
citv,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  ting  it,  howe\er,  tt>  Uiarch  to  l^urania,  lie 
or  an  attempt   to  stifle  the  evidence  of  carried  the  senators  alonj^with  him:  :tn(! 
the  witnesses  [to  the  popish  plot],  that  Ik*lisarius  and  his  small  anoy   .-<M)n  af^rr 
he  had   letters  from  Ireland,  that  there  o<:cupied  tin;  vacant  city,  :.::.!  begim  ii» 
were    some    tories  to  l>e  brought  over  repair  the  fort  iti  fat  ions  anti  n*cull  tlie  in- 
hither   to    murder    Oates    and    Bedloe,  habitants.       Upon    intel!igen(*e    of    thct 
the  doctor  [Oates]  could  never  af\er  this  event,  Totila  returned,  and  riiadi*  a  turi- 
beor    any    man   talk    against     the    plot  ous  assault,  in  whieh   he   was   repulsed 
or  wimesscs  (see  Popish  Plot)   but    he  with  gnyit  loss;  and  symptoms  of  dis*>lH-- 
thouffht  he  was  one  of  these  tories,  and  dience   begsui   to  ap|X'ar   in    his    anny. 
called  almost  every  one  a  tory  that  op-  Having  received  a  n*intbrcem^nt,  howe»- 
posed  him  in  discourse  ;  till  at  last  the  er,  he  made  a  second  attempt,  uiul,  by  the 
word  foi^  became  popular,  and  it  stuck  treachery*  of  some  Isaurian  giianis,*  wri-t 
so  close  to  the  party,  in  all  their  bloody  enabled  to  ree'nter  Homt*.     On  this  <m*c2- 
proceeduigs,  that  they  had  no  way  to  get  it  sion,  he   n^ston'd  the  senators  to   their 
off.     Soatlast  they  owned  it,  just  as  they  honors,  antl  the  inhabitants  to  their  \n*>- 
r'')  now  the  name  of  hlfrhflijery     (For  the  sessi«»ns,  and  repaired  intiny   i»f  liie  wall* 
ui'igin  of  the  term  tchifr^   and  the  history  and  hnildinjr<  which  h-'  h:id  f  »riinTly  »1; 
of  the  two  j)arties,  see  tin;  article  Whii!;.)  niolished.     Ih;  ilien   in:nle   pni|His.'ds   * 
The    Irish   word    /'»n/   is    derived    troni  Justinian  a  st-eond  lime,  which  wi-re  iji»: 
foruifrhim  (lo  pursue  ti)r  pnrpo-^es  of  vio-  rven  listened  to,  and,  jiassinir  nvrr  to  S - 
leiice) ;  an«l  the  rountry   was   for  a  long  riiy,  madi!  iiimM-lf  nia-ier  of  that  i^lan  ., 
time  so  much   hanLsst-d  by  the  dt'preda-  as  also  tlio<e    of  Sardinia   and    ('i»;^;r.-i. 
tions  of  the  tories  (or  rapperns,  tLH  tiiey  JIjs  inmps  w»re,  in  the  mran   tiru",  U- 
werc  also  called)  tliat  a  price  of  £'-200  sie;:inir  Ancnna  ;  hut,  a  naNa!  li»r.  ••  In  :: :; 
was  si;t  on  their  heads  hv  (.-roinwell.  s»rit  lo  its  reliel',  th<^  sie*'*-  wa>  rai^n!   :i-i-' 

ToTAMTY  desii:nates  the  charaeter  of  a  ili"  ri'eov<'n  of  Sieily  soon  alh  r  !'i:' ■«- 

thing  Jis  one  whole  (consisting  in  the  har-  rd.     At   lenirih  Jn-iinian  reralird  U-  '  <\- 

mony  of  all  its  parts),  or  the  body  of  ail  rius,   and    (lespairlu  d    a  powij-tiil    ::r'\ 

beings  of  one  genus,  <M)ntradistiniruished  luider   \ars"s,  wliirh  a<lva!iei'<l    dir-  ■■■*\ 

to  >ingnlarity  and  phirality.     Totulitij  is  towards   Ilonie.     Totila  me:    \i\*n  i:*  ::.' 

particularly  use<l  in  reference  to  work-s  of  neiujhlxuhood  of  thaJ   e.M|>iial.      A  t'l.'-;  ■..* 

art,  which  ought  tj)  contiiin  all  those  rela-  hiitiie  ensued.  In   whieh   lie     (Hiih<   w   .. 

tions  an<l  i(h;Ls   uhieh  are  neer>siuy   to  enlirely  dctiated  ;  and  llnir  li  ;i,irr<]ir'«  •< 

the    complete  eypn'ssion    of   tlie    arti>t\s  the  fn-M   wiili    tive    eo'iip  :nionN.      {;    -.^ 

conceptions.     (Sei-  Knnt.)  overtaken   by   a  pari}    «,f   (J.-pida-,     'i  ir 

Totila,  kinLMjf' tin- <)<tnii;o|hs  in  I;  .-  eniniii.indi'r,    not    kii'uiiiL'    hit!!,    r-.rs    .. 

ly,  succeeiled  to  the  throiH' in  r»4l,  haviiii;  l.inee  lliiouirli   IusImmI}.     Willi    hi:ii»\- 

previously    disiinirui>hrd   hiin^elt'  in  tin*  pind  (  \.  1).  ."i.Vij  th«-  re\  ived  irli»rv  ofrh- 

war  against  (he  Koinans.     The  eonlusi«»n  d'oihs  in    italN.     His    eharu-tfr    U  iv  :•-• 

among  the  (loih-:  al  this  periiwl    iruhieed  ni.  'sdt-d,   by   I'le  hi<;ori:i!j>»  of    iju'   tiri:  . 

the  Romans  to   maki*   an    attempt   upon  for   >ah»r,    temp  n-il     l)y    huinanit\    :ui.i 

their  capital,  Verona;  but  Totila  repeated-  Fiiodepition.  and  |iis:ice.  * 
\\  defeatiHl  tliem,  marchiHl  ihmugh  Italy,         Tott,  Franei's,  ban)n  do,  a  IIuii:ranv: 
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tioUeiDan,  was  bom  in  France,  where  seilles,  and  220  south  of  Lyons ;  Ion.  5F* 

bis  &lber  was  employed  ns    a    public  .'ifi'E.;  lat.4T7'N. ;  iK)pulat ion,  80,171. 

B|^t,  iu  1733.    In  1755,  he  acroninunied  It  is  built  nt  the  foot  ol  a  ric^gc  of  mouii- 

Vergcnnes;,  the   French  ainbassauor,  to  tains  which  shelter  it  from  the  north,  is 

CoMtantinople,  and,   after  seven    years  surrounded  with  ramparts,  ditches   and 

reaideiice   tfierc,  during  which   time  he  liastions,  and  defended  by  a  citndel  and  a 

learnt  the  Turkish  langiia^,  was  appoint-  numlKT  of  forts  and  batteries.     It  consists 

rd  French  consul  in  the  Crimea.     After  of  two  pans,  ilie  old  and  new  tonus; 

remauuDjr  there  several  years,  he  with-  the  former  ill  built,  but  the  latter  in  a 

drew  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  Ix-ttor  style,  containing  the  ])rinci[ml  pu\y- 

lavor  of  the  grand  seignior,  by  pre|)aring  lie  struiMiuxs,  and  sevend  straight  streets, 

ft  luap  of  the  theatre  of  war  between  The  chief  public  buildings  iu  Toulon  are 

Turkey  and  Russia,  introducing  improve-  the  lioiel  de  Viile,  the  hotel  de  I'lnten- 

ments  into  the  cannon  founderies,  &c.  dance,  eight  ehurches  and  three  hospitals. 

Peace  tbllowiug  in  1774,  he  returned  to  The  environs  yield  vines,  figs,  and  other 

France,  and  was  employed  to  ins[)ect  the  products  of  a  warm  climate.    Toulon  has 

considar  oftices  in  the  Levant.     At  the  long  Ixtu  one  cif  the  chief  stations  of  the 

breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  French  navy,  being  on  the  Mediterraiie- 

cooiniander  of  Douai ;  and,  being  obliged  an  what  Bnst  is  on  the  Atlantic.     It  has 

to  flee,  on  account  of  his  anti-republican  two  i)orts,  the  old  and  new,  communi- 

Minciples,  he  reiirtnl  to  Huiij:ary,  where  eating  with  each  oilier  by  a  canal.     Tho 

he  dteid  in  171)3.  His  interesting  jV^moiVcj?  old  or  conunercial  port  is  a  basin,  com- 

mar  Us  Turcs  ei  Us  Tartarcs  [17 S4, 4  vols.,  modious,  but  not  large.    The  new  or  mil- 

8vo.)  have  been  tnuislatrd  hito  English  itarv*  port  b*  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 

and  several  other  Euro|>ean  languag(*s.  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containmg 

ToccAW  (ramphastos).    These  birds,  si»  200  sail  of  the  line.    The  arsenal,  situ- 

reinarkable  for  the  enonnous  size  of  the  ated  along  the  side  of  the  new  port,  is  a 

beak,  ore  found  exclusively  in  the  tro]>i-  ver\'  hu-ge  edifice,  well  filled  with  arms 

cal  parts  of  America.     The  species  are  and  naval  stores.  Here  are  docks  for  ship- 

DUDiemiis,  and,  in  their  size,  rorrespond  building,  store  houses  for  timljer,  mauu- 

to  the  raven,  cn)w  and  jay.     The  colors  faetures   for  canvass,  conlage,  anchors, 

nf  the  plumage  arv  brilliant;  but  black  &c.     The  trade  of  Toulon  is  not  exten- 

predouiinates,  es()ecially   on   the    upper  sive,  l>eing  limited  to  the  produets  of  tho 

parts.    The  lieak  is  also  varied  with  die  vicinity,  such  as  w^ne,  oil,  silk  and  fruit, 

most  beautiful  tints  during  life ;  but  lliey  In  1707,  the  town  was  lK)nibarded  by  the 

disappear  in  tlie  stufted  spc  ciinen,  unless  allies,    under  the  duke  of   Savoy    and 

prvpSLTed  in  a  particular  manner.     The  prince  Eugene,  by  land,  and  by  Uie  Eng- 

feet  are  short  and  stnuig,  pn)\  ided  with  lish  and  Dutch  fleets  by  sea,  and  nearly 

two  toes  before  and   two    Ixhind;   the  destn)yed,  but  the  assailants  were  obliged 

wings  short  and  concave;  the  bill  is  long,  to  niise  the  siege.     It  was  occupied  by 

romprcssed,  curved  downwards  towards  the  British  tniops  in  1793  ;  but,  being  be- 

ibe  extremity,  and  has  the  marirhi  of  the  sieged  l)y  the  French  troops  under  Bona- 

mamlibles  serrated :   it  makes  a  ibrmida-  fiarte,  the  liritish  abandoned  it  (Dec.  19] 

hie  appearance,  but  is  extremely   light,  after  buniiiig  and  ciu-r}'ing  off  alnmt  half 

weak,  and  of  a  cellular  coiisistenee.  The  of  the  squadron  contained  in  the   port. 

Tongue  is  long  and  slender,  and  remarka-  The  bngiiio  (<].  v.)  of  Toulon  is  capable 

l»k*  for  its  rcsemblanee  to  a  feather.     The  of  receiving  mon^  than  4000  convicts  sen- 

loiicans  live  in  small  cenimnnities,  com-  teneed  to  tlie  galleys.  (<].  v.) 

posed  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  and  fre-  Toitlouse;   a  city  of  France,  capital 

•jm-nt  the  summits  of  flu*  highest  trees,  of  Upp«'i*  fiaronne,  formerly  capital  of 

Tliey  nre  continually  in  motion,  but  do  I'jiper  Languedoc,  on  the  Garonne,  near 

UiH  clinib,  notwithstanding  tin*  conform-  the  junetion  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc ; 

ttk>n  of  iheir  io.et.    They  {vvt\  on  fruits,  Ion.  1°  27'  E. ;  lat.  4.T  *,W  N. ;  population, 

fsperially    iiananas,    ins<rcts,    and    even  «')5,*n9.     The  buildinLrs  are  almost  all  of 

Toung  birds.    They  throw  their  food  into  brick:  the  walls  enelose  a  spaee  larger 

the  air  before  swallowing,   in  onler  to  dian  any  other  city  in  France  ;  but  there 

■eize  it  more  favorably.     They  nestle  in  is  much  vaeant  ground.     Some  of  the 

hollow  trees,  and  lay  two  eggs.  stntets  are   tolei-alily   broad  ;  others    are 

Touch.    (Sec  Jbteling.)  winding  and  irr<*gular.    There  is  a  fine 

ToL'LO.f ;  a  seaport  of  France,  depart-  bridg<;  over  the  Ciaronne,  810  feet  long, 

ment  of  the  Var,  on  a  bay  of  the  Medi-  It  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  contains  a 

tenancan,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Mar-  cntliedral,  forty  Catholic  churches,  onv 

26  • 
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Refonned  church.  :wo  h'>«piLil.s  a  min:. 
a  roval  co»>;^,  i  pr--. i:i«::ai  iiiiiviTsiry  or 
icademv.  an  •  b.«v:rwru>.n.  a  mus^uin.  a 
publi*?  iibniy.  iL  i  a  ^/ipitA^,  or  lowu- 
toos^:.  T..-  *-.:'--:i.n  •■.:"  Tmi-  -  .*  aJ- 
vania^voiT :  l;-.t  ii..-  •*.  .■nni-r-.'  ai:  i  !iia;i- 
uirnuTi*  an:-  iiir-'r-slii-.-rai'..*.  Tuui'-iis-:- 
i«  an  aL*:.-:::  z  v,:.:  i:i  'h-.  y\\'h  o-nvurj", 
::  wa.*  tr. '.-  t^i ; ■  :a  f .  f  -. ;• .  -  \"  L-i  .'•  -ili «  ^"^ 
Gotif,  ani  ai:rr.i-ar.N  li-cair. »  ::.r  n.Tsi- 
dence  of  i:*^  ■?•■  :::>  •f  T-vJ  '.i***,  :al  ::.e 
union  ot  l.^.Si.-^i.'r  w::h  Fraij-.*  •.  Ir. 
i"14,  SjU^:  w'li  .i-i'-a:  ri  !,•:.-  n;.  W  !- 
UzuroD.  aj;J  :'?■■?:..  wu  w. is  :.\jso::ty  ir.  ^ 
En^iL^h  Apr;  11  .  T:i-=»  arrhhi*'.  •«  '•:' 
To'j1«jus^,  :i.r..>>r  ■  f  L"UL<  XVI.  was 
Lomer.I;  u-  Br-n..*.-,  •».  \. 
Tora  A.^p   Taxi?.      :?■>?    77,tj^i    .oi 

TorakixE:  Nit-^np  li.e  p*v.-|  ;:;.>r:,  a 
pr>rinoe  o|'  Fra:;o-.  iv-:*::  i'.vl  :.  rl;  :•;. 
Main'^,  ea*:  \-v  Or,- ?.i.i.j.':^  >  .;::i  :■-. 
BtiTT  anil  Po'iTOiJ.  a::-.l  «»>:  h\  A:i' 
It  is  alKHi:  >ix:Y  :v.;:  s  in  i».  :i«-j.,  a:\ :  r.::Y- 
fo'.ir  in  l*ea-.?'h.  Th  *  r..»:r  Li>.r  r.i'.s 
dsrvtu^h  IT.  a!:  i  .iivi-l-.-s  i:  i:;:..  H^_:':v  rvj.A 
Lower  To tirai r.t\  To :2 rs  w  r^s  i:w  cs. ,  .la.!. 
Seo  Dep^rt'zt"L 

TouaMvLi?sr:  oro  of  :hv  i:i..>«:  i!;vr- 
esinir  s^xvie^  in  ili-^  ir.irirrai  ki:'.f«.io:i:.  i-ri 
accoum  of  ui^  r.r::>  of  i:>  i'r>  sraiis,  ;*.? 
rariou^ji  and  ri.'ii  iv.ors,  i:*  •  i-.v'a-.oal  j^r-'jV 
ertieA.  an-.!  i*>  k*h  :::i  v.;  ro::.",'»-w:':.'i:.  T:>^ 
ctnera'.  for:::  '.f  ::>  .':;•>'.■  s  *  .i  :  r  >■  .  •  f 
thriv.  s.\  o:  :".   ■;    -: :  s,  •.  .ir.    .»  ;   :■  r  ..  - 

•!•    l^-f.        ■'     .•       ".s     ■'       •.—■•■■         -    .     •    ^  ,       ■       ••  ,. 

€••*■>      -vT  F   ■■  -•■■■.-■,•"'-  "i     ■   •        ■      ■      >. 

•  •  •        1  •  -        w  ' 

r::-  ::.>.\.:-  :   '  ■.-     -."  ;    i-   :  ■       -       ■     .  \ 
en -:.;"■%  ^-  •  '  '  ::7-    j  ■'  -  >.  ■..■.'•     ■   ;  - 


aiLZif^  li'-c  ply  tniDcated,  so  as  lo  extin- 
£ui?li  th'^'  la:<'rai  edges,  and  conrcrt  thr 
rho::.boi.l  iu:o  a  pr^in  with  CrihcdnJ  Ur 
m  ritt-..f\^  Thk^  pridin  is  »nwuwiHt 
e-jht  vf  ten  iixne»  iouger  tlian  tliick;  ib* 
*:t.\d  tjf  si\  shii-^  it  oticn  ha^  tweUie,  or 
a  m  i'^h  cT^air-r  number,  and  nuvlv  bc- 
iro:n^?.  ti:p>'.fh  :he  inultiplicatioD  of  hlP- 
ral  fdO'.-s.  nra.-'.v  cvlindrical.  The  trihc- 
drsl  y;ii;:iii>  iiavc:  their  apices  inincaud 
ai«>-  a:.  1  ih'i-u'  '-As^  variou^ilv  bevelW : 
r>a*.  a^ V  is  nr>  \\  \  L<>ib!t\  and  cannui  be 
li-::  r:.;:n«?d  wiih  •'•  rt;iinty :  tracturv  iio- 
;k-  rf-t*:  conohoi'iaj.  or  uneven.  The  joda 
•  •f  ::.v  :«ri?r.:  arv  i!— *ply  »triateil  longitudi- 
ux.\\  :  :hv  l*^rT!ii!.;J  fares  an*  j^-urniij 
*:i":'>.'::i.  L^s'.r-'  "iitr^-uus;  cui.jr  bmwn, 
er'-u,  ^.\i'\  r  'i.  wlii:-,  fr»*«|iifnily  black. 
«vi.--ral.y  .i-j-k  :  >:nak  white  :  transpar* 
iii:  :  •  •.'jo;-.:-.' :  !•?«■  ;rai«<pareiit.if  Tiened 
::*.  a  *i:r»i**"  -n  j\ar:i!l»''l  in  i!*.-  axis,  tlun 
:"-r>  ::■::•:!  ^r  '.*'>  •.:.  .a;  i  j»'ncni!ly  pre:^«wa 
iL::'  rvii:  c-  i*  rs  iri  i:i->ti:;nviioiis;  liani- 
r.'>s  a  It:':*?  a>  vr-  thru  uf  ijuan/  :  s^xviiic 
srr.'..;:}  *]L07.  B«Tiiii'*  :hf  crystals,  i»-Mjr- 
::,  L  r.''  :*  fouri-l  'i^issi^i',  i\w  ctinipOfiiUMD 
lv::.j  v<-:al!}  «*0!ii!niar:  indivitiuaU  •4* 
\.ir."Us  >:/■<,  liiii:,  >:ni;::lj:,  {larallel or  di- 
^rr^^u:.  T''.:n!ia!ino  and  >«'borU  wliich 
won.  •  li'?'^  Urfif.j'.iiylh'd  as  I'wo  particular 
* jV :: •.  s  ■  1  -if',  r  •>: •  ly  m  i r i c ir  oiilorii  and 
ini:;?^vu>'i.i;v.  Tiit-  vari»*:ies  of  ereen, 
b.;-\  pn.i.  :rw:i  and  white  color.  aoJ 
s": '..  -.::  ,-• '  -  r..'.  as  -.r  •  U'-:  jvrtVrilj  l-iai-k. 
«-.r-  .:.■..:•  :  .:. ".  r  :":ir':ia!inr  :  wiiil' 
:.  ■-    •  '  .::■    -rh  >  c-'i-^zirMoi 
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occurring  imbedded  in  them  in  in  wrestling  and  boxing,  bear  a  distant 

or  smaller  masses,  sometimes  oc-  and  doubtml  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 

;  dnisy    cavities  of  considerable  soldier;    but  the  tournaments,  as    they 

It  exists  also  in  beds  with  aiigite,  were  invented  in  France,  and  eagerly 
and  various  iron  ores.  It  is  also  adopted  l)oth  in  the  East  and  West,  pre- 
th  in  pebbles  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  seuted  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of 
ony,  Cornwall  and  other  countries,  the  field.  The  single  combat,  the  general 
}  varieties  of  tourmaline  are  very  skirmisli,  the  defence  of  a  pass  or  castle, 
It ;  but  simple,  well-defined  crv's-  ^vere  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service  ;  and 
rare.  The  largest  and  most  re-  the  contest,  both  in  real  ond  mimic  war, 
»le  crystals  of  a  black  color  occur  in  was  <lerided  by  the  su]ierior  manogement 
ind,  in  Bavaria,  and  near  Bovey  in  of  the  horse  and  lance."  (ch.  57.)  The 
(hire.  The  red  varieties  are  found  origin  of  tou  man  lents  is  uncertain:  Von 
nia,  in  Siberia,  and  at  Rozena  in  JIainitier,  with  othere,  derivt^s  them  from 
a.  Pale-green  crystals  occur  in  thp  Anibiniis;  but  all  historiral  monu- 
omite  of  St  Gothard,  and  vari-  ments  tend  to  show  their  Teutonic  origin. 
Dsparent,  deep-green,  rod,  brown  They  reached  their  full  perfection  in 
lue  colors  are  tbund  among  the  France  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
I  and  pebbles  from  Brazil  and  Coy-  and  first  received  the  form  under  which 
Hue  ^Tirielit^s  also  come  from  Uton  they  are  known  to  us  from  the  French. 
cden.  The  V,  States,  b<»wever,  The  word  toumamtnt  is  alsi;  rvideiiily  of 
lorded,  and  still  continue  to  afibrd,  Fnaich  origin  (tournois,  from  tourner); 
St  8Ui>erb  varieties  of  tounnaline^  and  the  German,  Italian,  &c.  terms  for 
black  and  well-define<l  crjstals  oc-  this  exhibition  betray  the  same  source, 
iie  granite  of  Saratoga,  New  York;  Goilfrev  de  Preuilly,  a  French  nobleman, 
Qswick,  Maine  ;  and  Munroe,  Con-  first  collected  the  rules  of  tourneying,  in 
t:  very  perfect  blackish-brown  KKk),  which,  in  the  twolfih  and  thirteenth 
{,  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  under  centuries,  we  find  to  have  l)een  receive*! 
liversiU'  of  modification,  art^  found  in  other  countries.  The  opinion  that  tour- 
oft  mica  slate  at  Munroe,  Con-  nnments  originated  in  Ck'niianv,  is  with- 
t ;  red,  green  and  blue  vari<!ties,  of  out  foundutioii:  Sebastian  Munster  as- 
colors,  and  often  transj)arent,  exist  serts  that  the  first  gn'at  touniey  in  Ger- 
te  granite  at  Chesterfield  and  Go-  many  was  held  at  IVIugdeburg  in  1(M)(). 
fassachusetts ;  while  the  same  col-  Tournaments  were  introduced  into  Kng- 
uietiesybut  in  much  largtT  crystnl?*,  land  soon  after  the  conquest  bv  the  Nor- 
it  Paris  in  Maine.  The  lust-named  mans,  who  were  {>assionateIy  fund  of  this 
'  has  furnished  sjiecimens  which  amusement.  Jousts  (French  jovte)  dif- 
Burpassed  in  beauty  bv  any  which  fered  from  tournaments  in  Inking  single 
een  elsewhere  found,  ^fourmaline,  comlmts  Iwtwi'en  two  knights,  while  tour- 
of  a  handsome  color  and  transi)a-  naments  were  ])erformed  between  two 
I  much  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The  imrties  of  cavaliers.  Jousts  were  of  two 
te,  or  red  varieties,  command  the  sort* — the  jouie  a  Pottirance,  or  the  joust 
t  price :  next  to  tliem,  the  green  to  the  utterance,  or  mortal  combats,  gen- 
©mieriy  called  Brazilian  emcraldy  erally  iKJtween  two  knights  of  ditfen^nt 
i  most  valuable  ;  but  they  are  less  nations ;  and  the  joiite  a  plaisance,  or  joust 
ed  tlian  real  emeralds.  Plates  of  of  jMjace,  which  often  took  place;  after  the 
tourmaline,  if  cut  parallel  to  the  conclusion  of  a  toumamenr,  but  some- 
beoriii  one  of  the  |)olarized  pencils,  times  at  times  and  places  specially  aj)- 
renders  them  useful  in  the  exami-  pointed  tor  the  purpose.     Weajwns  of 

of  the  structure  of  minerals  in  war  were  frequently  used,  even  in  this 

ed  light  latter  spi'cies  of  jousts ;  but  blood  was 

'B.fAME^iT,  and  Jousts.     **  lnj|)ar-  seldom  shed  in  them.    A  favorite  descrip- 

He,"  says  Gibbon,  "  must  prefer  a  tion  of  jousts  was  the  passas^t  of  arms ; 

:  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  a  party  of  knights  assend)led  at  a  certain 

BIG  antiquity.    Instead  of  the  naked  f)lace,  and  sus|>ended  each  several  shields 

;lefl|  which  corrupted  the  mamiers  of  diflereiit  colors,  oftering  to  combat  any 

Greeks;,  tlio  pompous  decoration  knight  who  should  [in^sent  himself.    The 

lists  was  crowned  with  the  pres-  comer  touched  the  shield  of  tliat  knight 

of  chaste   and  high-bom  lieauty,  whom  he  wished  to  engage,  and  tlie  na- 

Rrbose  hands  tlie  conqueror  receiv-  ture  of  the  combat  and  descriptions  of 

priaee  of  his  dexterity  and  courage,  arms  to  be  employed  were  determined  by 

kill  and  streogth  that  were  exerted  the  particular  shield  which  he   struck. 
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BrttneloMiiMtagntwaBdiamoit  popular  oentmy.    TounaniffitB 

•ad  MlMiclid  of^jlMte  eihifaitioni:  in  fay  the  earrMweli  in  wbldi 

then^  DinnDed  WMpons  were  need.  «nd  m  knighta  executed  miMM 

lienlde  trare  often  de^petched  to  diflbr-  endmodt  ooariMttii  end  euerilio'Wi 

ent  couitib  iniridnsall  brare  knii^  to  eihlhiiwi    See  Um^  IKiftwy  ^  Qi 

proifo  their  chifahy.    Certain  qualifiea-  ryyCh.yi»onToainanieiiliaDdJkiiHtos 

tiom  of  fafarth  were  required  for  admie-  Ferirario^  Bmiiam  di  ^ — "—*'-  ''^— 


afen  to  the  toum^,  amf  their  rBspeetive  5mi  Ifaiii^tiHf  Giei<i<»fc€.(Mll«^lflMi 
hMoH  or  tenta^  were  aaiigned  to  the  Touaiuf,  erI>ooRlncE;'acitfofN• 
knigllli  by  the  Idnf^  at  arma  and  heralda.^  fpum,  inTlalji|pil  (q.  t.JL  en  the  8eMi^ 


nwplBeeof  ooaibBtwaatheliBl%alaife*  three  poala  eaat  orLiiie,  and  Aii^t-aM 

open  apaeoi  sunounded  by  ropee  or  a  north  of  Faria ;  km*  3^  99  E» ;  ML  V 

rdHngi     GaUenea  were  erectecf  around  aO^N.;populatl(»i^33/X)a  Itia>bMiop% 

die  liSa  far  the  apectatoiay  among  whom  aee,  liaa  a  citadelt  ahmthednly  twelve  pa^ 

wereaeated  dielaaieB»theauptemejudgea  lafa  chnreheis  aefenteen  conventi^  and 

of  touraamenla.    The  heralda  then  rSid  fife  heapilalfl.    It  Ibrmerly  had  n  onNar^ 

to  the  knq{fata  dw   reculationa  of  the  rity,  now  converted  into  a  Ivcemi.    Chi 

rk,  and  announced  the  priae.    When  the  aide  of  the  Scheldt  ia  a  ^ImadyhaBd- 

knigfata  entered  the  lirta,  their  arma  aome  quajrt  the  only  endMOirimieiit  of  tht 

were  examined  by  the  conataUe;  the  town,  which  i8|  in  general,  ill  boilt  ani 

weapona  uaed  were  lanoea^   with   the  gloomy.    It  haa  manu&cturea  of  wnnBw 

ponta  removedy  or  covered  with  piecea  and  cotton  stufb,  waa  Joiujeily  atteMly 

of  woodcalled  radkeft^  and  aworda, Uunt-  fiatified,  and  had  one  of  the  fineat  efi^ 

ed  and  rriiated.    The  tilting  armor  waa  dela  in  Europe,  which  waa  levelled  ly 

of  a  lij^  ftbnc,  and  senerally  adorned  dw  French  in  the  middla  *of  the  cigh* 

with  aome  device  of  a  My^  fitvor.    £v-  teenth  century.    It  waaandendy  tha  cap- 

eiy  thing  being  nepared,  the  henJda  ilal  of  tibe  Mervii,  and  waa  the  nridnei 

ahouted,  LnaezmUr!  and  the  kniriila  of  aomeof  tbeFrankiahlmigaoftheiHl 

dariied  fiom  dw  oppoaite  enda  of  the  uata  dynasty*    This  dty  haa  oAoi  been  takw 

lo  the  encounter.    Each  knight  waa  fbl-  in  dw  wars  between  the  Frenol^  E^gM 

lowed  by  hia  aquiiea,  who  fbrniahed  him  and  Fleminga. 

with anui^  raiaed  him  if  diamounted,  &c  Touehefort,  Joaeph  Pitton  de^ancB- 
To  brBak  a  apear  between  the  saddle  and  inent  French  botanist,  bom  at  Aix,  ia 
the  helmet  was  accounted  one  point  of  Provence,  in  1656,  was  educated  at  tbe 
honor ;  to  break  it  on  tbe  helmet,  ten  Jesuits'  coH^^  in  that  c'ltv.  His  pasnoe 
points;  to  dismount  an  opponent,  tliree  for  lM>tany  disclosed  itself  at  an  early  age, 
points,  &c.  (See  the  OnhnanceSj  Stat-  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  made  him- 
utea  and  Rulu  to  be  observed  in  Justes,  self  acquainted  with  all  the  plants  in  th^ 
4'c.,  drawn  up  by  the  earl  of  Worcester,  vicinity.  Though  destined  for  the  church, 
by  tlic  royal  command,  in  the  Aidiquari-  he  continued  bis  botanical  researehc9  \n 
an  Repertory,)  The  sport  being  over,  the  stealth  ;  and,  encouraged  by  an  uncle, 
prizes  were  delivered  to  the  successful  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  applied  to 
knights  by  the  queen  of  beauty,  who  had  the  study  of  anatomy  and  chemistrv.  Ia 
been  chosen  by  the  ladies.  On  tlie  sec-  1677,  l)cing  lefl,  by  the  death  of  iw  fr- 
ond day,  there  was  often  a  tournament  for  ther,  to  pursue  his  own  incUnationa,  hede- 
the  esquires ;  and  on  the  third,  ^nUUe  of  terminod  to  adopt  the  medical  profcasioB. 
knights  and  esquires  in  the  lists.  The  and  for  that  purpose  repaired,  m  167%  to 
great  luxury  and  expense  to  which  the  Montpcllier.  In  1683,  he  was  appoimed 
tournaments  gave  rise,  frequently  occa-  professor  of  botany  to  the  garden  of 
sioned  the  proliibition  of  them  by  princes;  plants  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  visited 
and  they  were  opposed  also  by  the  spirit-  Spain,  Portugal,  England  and  HoUaad. 
ual  power,  on  ttie  ground  of  humanitv,  In  1691,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  thr 
though  there  appears  to  have  been  little  academy  of  sciences,  and,  in  1694,  pub- 
cause  for  such  op|)osition.  They  gradu-  lished  his  first  work,  entitled  El^mlens  it 
ally  went  out  of  use,  however,  as  chivalry  Botanique  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  with  numeroot 
declined  ;  and  the  whole  art  of  war  was  plates).  The  method  c^ahlished  bf 
changed  by  the  use  of  gunpowder.  In  Toumefort  was  founded  upon  the  varie- 
France,  tlie  death  of  Henry  II,  who  was  tics  of  the  petals  of  floweis,  taken  incoo- 
acckientally  killed,  at  a  tournament,  by  iunction  with  the  fhiit.  It  became  laji^ 
count  Montgomery  (q.  v.),  in  1559,  con-  Iv  popular  by  its  facility  and  elegance,  al- 
tributed  to  haeten  their  abolition ;  and  thev  though  imperfections  were  pointed  out  ia 
were  little  practiaed  after  the  aizteenth  it  by  Ray.    In  1696,  he  waa  •^ii^St**!  a 
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ctor  of  the  facultv  of  Paris,  and  com-  but  at  present  not  more  than  one  third 

6ed  the  History  of  Plants  in  the  Neigh-  of  tJiat  number.      Tours  was  formerly 

rhood  of  Paris  (first  edition,  1G98 ;  re-  more  populoiLs  than  at  present.    Before 

inled  by  Jussieu  in  1725,  in  2  vols. ;  an  the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Tou- 

lelish  translation  was  given  by  jirofes-  raine.     In  732,  the  Saracens  were  de- 

r  Mart}!!,  in  1732).    In  1700,  he  gave  a  feated,  by  C/harles  Martcl,  near  this  town, 

itin  version  of  bis  Elements  of  Botany,  with  tlie'loss  of  10,000  men. 

th    many  valuable    additions,    and    a  Toussaint-Louverture,    the     cele- 

irm*d  preface,  under  the  title  of  Insti-  bruted  black  chief>ain,  was  Ixim  a  slave, 

iones  net  HerbarifZ  (3  vols.,  4lo.).     In  in  the?  year  174.5,  upon  the  plantation  of 

5  wuno  year,  he  received  on  order  from  count  do  No6,  situated  ncjar  cape  Fran- 

3  king  to  travel  into  the  Levant,  for  tlio  cais,  now  cnjw   liaytien.     His  amiable 

rpose  of  examining  the  plants   men-  deportment  as  a  slave,  the  patience,  mild- 

nedby  writers  of  antiquity,  and  accord-  ness  and  iK'nevolence  of  his  disposition, 

(ly  visited  Greece  and  its  islands,  and  and  the  purity  of  his  conduct  amid  the 

fia  Minor  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Per-  general  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed 

.     He  returned  to  Fmnce  by  way  of  in  the  island,  gained  for  him  many  of 

nymo,  in  1702  ;  and  the  first  lK)tanical  those  advantages  which  afterwards  gave 

lits  of  his  travels  appeared  the  follow-  him  such  absolute  ascendency  over  his 

f  year,  in  a  supplement  to  his  Klenients  insurgent  brethren.     His  go<Ml  qualities 

&>tanv.    He  died  in  170^,  leaving  his  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Bayou  de 

biiietof  curiosities  to  the  king  for  public  Libertas,  the  agent  on  the  estate,  who 

?,  and  his  botanical  l>ooks  to  the  nbtx'  taught  him  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 

t^OD.    The  first  volume  of  liis  travels  metic — elements    of  knowledge    which 

0  printed  at  the   Louvre   before   his  hardly  one  in  ten  thousand  of  his  fellow 

ith,  and  the  second  being  completed  slaves  possesscil.     M.  Bayou  made  him 

m  his  manuscripts,  both  were  publish-  his  postilion,  which  gave  him  advantages 

in  1717,  with  the  title  of  Relation  (Tun  much  aljove   those  of  tlie  field-slaves. 

yngt  du  Levant  (2  vols.,  4to.).     Of  this  When  the  general  risuig  of  tlie  blacks 

•rk,  which  stands  high  among  books  of  took  place,  in  1791,  much  soUcitation  was 

)  class,  there  have  b(H?n  several  editions,  used  to  hiduce  Toussaint  to  join  them; 

\  it  has  been  translated  into  English.  but  he  declined,  until  he  had  procured  an 

FouainquET  ;  an  instrument  eniploy-  opportunity  for  the  escafie  of  M.  Bayou 

in  the  practice  of  surgery  to  stop  and  his  family  to  Baltimore,  shipping  a 

«diiig.     It  can,  however,  only  be  an-  considerable  quniitity  of  sugar  for  the 

ed  to  the  limbs,  and   its   use   is  only  supply  of  their  immediate  wants.     In  his 

ended  to  he  temporary'.  subsequent  pros]>erity,  he  availed  himself 

FouRivois,  Li\Te.    (See  lAvre.)  of  every  occasion  to    give    them   new 

Fours  ;  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  marks  of  his  gratitude.      Having   thus 

Ire-and-Loire,  on  the  Loire ;  140  miles  pnnided  securiiv  fcir  his  benefactors,  he 

ith-west  of  Paris;    Ion.  41^   E. ;   lat.  joined  a  corps  of*^ blacks,  under  the  onlere 

'   24'  N. ;    population,  20,1)20.      It  is  of  general  Biassou,  in  the  capacity  of  his 

lated    in  a  delightful    plain,    in   one  lieutenant;  but  was  soon  raised  to  the 

the  finest  ])arts  of  France,  the  sur-  principal  command,  Biassou  l)eing  de- 
inding  country  being  remarkably  beau-  graded  on  account  of  his  cnielty  and 
il.  U  is  an  arcliiepiscopal  see,  and  ferocity.  Indeed,  Toussaint  was  every 
itains  a  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  way  so  nuich  superior  to  the  other  negrcx^ 
\j  spire,  and  library  (JiO,000  vols.),  by  reason  of  his  general  int(?lli^ence  and 
irteen  churches,  three  hospitals,  a  education,  his  prudence,  activity,  and 
tanic  garden,  and  a  museum.  The  address,  not  less  than  his  bravery,  that  he 
uses  ore  generally  low,  and  the  most  inunediately  attained  a  complete  ascend- 
ihe  streets  are  narrow  and  glmimy.  ency  over  all  the  black  chiefVains.  Thus 
It  the  Rv€  neuvtf  or  royaic,  is  a  stn^et  of  it  hap{H'ned  that,  in  June,  171M,  when  the 
*at  elegance,  the  houses  b(>ing  built  of  English,  under  general  Whyte,  ca))tured 
vWy  on  a  uniform  plan.  The  bridge  Port  au  Prince  from  the  French  commis- 
er  the  Loire,  1400  feet  long  and  45  sioners  Hanthonnx  and  Polverel,  the  latter, 
de,  consists  of  fourteen  arches.  The  on  retiring  into  the  countrj',  found  the 
prosch  to  the  town  is  remarkably  fine,  whole  island  in  the  possc^ssion  of  Kigaud, 
»  avenues  being  Iwrderetl  with  rows  of  at  the  head  of  the  mulatt<M's,  and  Tous- 
les. The  princi]ial  manufacmre  is  that  saint- Lon vert u re,  with  his  negroes.  They 
silky  which  formerly  employed  in  the  contended  with  various  success  against 
im  and  neighborhood  2d,000  [x^ople ;  the  English,  until  1797,  when  Toussaint 
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lioosifad  fiom  the  French  gorammeDt  a  men  oi  the  Mffro  nee^49ee  IUb^ 

eonwiiiiioii  of  Jeneral-in-cbief  of  the  lov«  ie  JEKnl^  ]            ^  18»^  |k  181- 

■miws  of  &L  IKmimgOy  and,  as  sueh,  255) ;  alto  dw  akuow  .    jflk 

ri^wd  tibe  con?eiition  with  geDeral  Mait-  Towkr  of  Lohdon.     TUi  watkm 

land  ftr  the  entcualion  of  the  island  by  edifice  is  situated  on  the  oorfi  task 

the  firitUi.   From  1798  until  1801,  the  of  the  Thames,  at  die  eHiemin  cfjhi 

island  continued  peaceaMe  and  tranquil  city.     The  antiquir^   of  the 

under  the  govenunent  of  Toussaint,  who  has  been  a  subject  or  mueh  ■' 

adopted  aiM  enftvced  the  most  judicious  dw    «sent  ibrnress  is  Mieially 

measuies  for  hewing  the  wounds  of  his  hayo  been  built  by  William  I,  aai  _ 

eomitiT,  and  restoring  its  commercial  and  risoned  with  Normans^   to  ntuielhs 

amomual prosperity.   His effi)rt8 would  allegiance  of  his  subjects;  nhhongh  it 

hafS  been  attended  with  much  success,  ttipean^  that  the  Romans  Ind-  a  ibrt  m 

hoc  ftr  the  iU-judged  expedition  which  tnisspot    TheTowerisgoiveniadbyAs 

Bonaparte  sent  axamst  tfa«  island,  under  constable  of  the  Tower,  who^  at  ooiaaa- 

the  eoramand  of  Le  Clere.    This  expedi-  tions  and  other  state  ceremoniea^  has  As 

tk»i,llriihlessasitwasinrespectofitsgen-  custody  of  the  regalia.    The  priadpri 

eraloljeet,  proved  fttal  to  TousdaintySMely  entrance   on  the  west  ennsief  of  tne 

in  eonaemience  of  the  nncerity  and  good  sates  on  the  outside  of  the  dlteh»  a  aloai 

ftkhwllfii  marked  his  character.    'u>us-  bridge  over  it,  and  a  pte  vdthin  jt.    Ha 

saint  wts noted fernrivate  virtues;  among  keys  are  kept  during  the  day  at  the  wm^ 

the  ns^  warm  amotion  for  his  fiunily.  erii  hall,  but  deponted  evciy  nighr  atlfe 

LtXtee  fanmght  out  finom  France  Tous-  governor^  house.    The  Towar  is 


aalnl^  twA|  sons,  widi  their  preceptor,  rated  fiom  the  Thames  by  a  pluf— > 
CdanoD,  whose  orders  were  to  carry  his  and  bv  part  of  the  dheh.  ThediiehpSf 
piqiilstoTou8ssint,andmakeuseofttiem  constderaWe  width  and  dsnthy  preeeeii 
to  work  on  dw  tenderness  of  the  aeaco  northwards  on  each  aide  or  mo  ftttM% 
chie(  and  induce  lum  to  abandon  nis  pearly  in  a  parallel  line^  and  noMeU  ins 
oouBtnrmen.  If  he  yielded,  he  was  to  semicirele ;  the  slope  is  fi»ed  with  Md^ 
be  maae  second  in  command  to  LeClerc;  and  the  mat  wall  of  die  Towar  las  hsm 
if  he  lelhsed,  his  children  were  to  be  re-  fiequenuy  repaired  vnth  diat  uttKKiaL 
■erred  as  hostages  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Cannfln  are  planted  at  intervals  loaadAi 
Fnoeh,  Notwrnistandinc  the  greamess  line,  and  command  every  avenue  kaffipf 
of  the  sserifioe  demandea  of  him,  Toiu-  to  Tower  hilL  The  space  enclosed  hf 
saint  remained  faithful  to  his  brethren,  the  walls  measures  twelve  acres  five  roodi^ 
We  pass  over  the  details  of  the  war,  and  the  circumference  on  the  outside  of  the 
whicn,  at  length,  ended  iii  a  treaty  of  ditch  is  3156  feeL  On  the  south  side  of 
peace  concluded  by  the  black  chief  Tous-  the  Tower  is  au  arch  called  the  froiikr'i 
saint,  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  against  g^aUj  through  which  state-prisoners  was 
their  better  judgment,  but  in  consequence  formerly  brought  from  the  river.  New 
of  the  effect  of  LeClerc's  professions  upon  the  traitor*8  gate  is  the  bloody  iower/m 
their  simple  followers,  who  were  induced  which  it  is  supposed  the  two  young 
to  lay  down  their  anns.  Toussaint  re-  princes,  Edward  V,  and  his  brother,  wen 
tired  to  his  plantation,  relying  upon  the  smothered  by  order  of  Richard  111.  In 
solemn  assurances  of  Le  Clcrc,  that  his  the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  were 
person  and  profiertv  should  be  held  the  royal  apartments ;  for  the  Tower  wts 
sacred.  But,  notwithstanding  these  as-  a  palace  for  neariy  500  years,  and  onlf 
surances,  he  was  treacherously  seized  in  ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  quees 
the  night,  hurried  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  Elizabeth.  The  principal  buildings  with- 
and  transported  to  Brest.  He  was  con-  in  the  walls  are  the  church,  the  while 
ducted,  first  to  close  prison  in  Chateaux  tower,  tlie  onlnance  office,  the  old  mist, 
de  Joux,  and  from  thence  to  BesaiK^on,  the  record  office,  the  jewel  office,  the 
where  he  was  plunged  into  a  cold,  wet,  horse  annory,  the  ffrana  storehouse,— is 
subterranean  prison,  which  soon  proved  which  is  the  small  annory, — the  lioo^ 
fiital  to  a  constitution  used  only  to  the  tower,  containing  the  menagerie,  and  the 
warm  skies  and  free  air  of  the  West  In-  Beauchamp  tower.  The  church  called 
dies.  He  languLshc<l  throurh  the  winter  St,  Peter  in  J^nculif,  is  remarkid)le  as  the 
of  1803 — 18€^  ;  and  his  death,  which  depository  of  the  headless  bodies  of  as- 
happened  in  April,  180!),  raised  a  crv  of  merous  illusu*ious  personages  who  suflir* 
indignation  agamst  the  government  which  ed  either  m  the  Tower  or  on  the  hiD; 
had  chosen  this  dastardly  method  of  amongst  these  are  Fisher,  Anna  Boleya, 
destroying  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  Thomas  Cromwell,  Catharine  Howtfd, 
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B  of  Somerset,  and  tlie  duke  of  earl  of  Eraex ;  the  invincible  banner  taken 

ith  (1685).    The  white  tower,  a  from  the  Spanish  armada ;  a  wooden  can- 

uare,  irregular  building,  erected  non  used  by  Henry  VIII,  at  the  siege  of 

consists  of  three  stories.    On  the  Boulogne,  &c.    The  Beauchamp  tower  is 

J  are  the  sea  armory,  consisting  noted  for  the  illustrious  personages  for- 

ets  for  the  sea-service,  and  other  mcrly  confined  within  its  walls.    Amongst 

implements  of  every  description,  them  were  the  ill-fated  Anna  Boleyn  and 

iroiuuteer  armory,  for  30,000  men.  the  accomplished  lady  Jane  Grey.    The 

the  white  tower  is  the  ancient  former  is  said  to  have  written  her  memo- 

f  St  John,  originally  used  by  the  rable  letter  to  Henry  VIII  in  the  apart- 

monarchs,  which  now  fonns  a  mrnt  called  tlie  mess-house.    The  hon's 

tlio  record  office.    South  of  the  tower,  built  by  Edwaid  IV,  was  origin- 

»wer  is  the  modelling   room,  in  ally  called  the  bulwark,  but  received  its 

re  models  of  Gibraltar  and  other  present  name  from  being  occupied  as  the 

but  no  strangers  are  admitted,  menagerie.    It  is  situated  on  the  right  of 

rade  near    the  white    tower   is  the  inner  entrance  to  the  Tower ;  but  the 

equented  as  a  promenade.    The  animals  kept  here  are  not  numerous. — See 

the  keeper  of^the  rccoi-ds  con-  Baylcy's /fcrfory  o/"  Mc  Totrer  (2  vols.,  4to., 

e  rolls  from  the  time  of  kin^  18^1),  and  Brittou  and  Bray  ley's  Jlfemotrv 

the  beeinning  of  the  reign  of  of  the  Tower  (1  vol.,  12mo.,  1830). 

III.     Those  since  that  i)eriod  Townlet,    Charles,   a  gentleman  of 

:  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  Chancery  lar^c  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  tlie 

*he  price  of  a  search  is  10s.  Cd.,  collection    of  antiquities,    was    bom    at 

h  you  may  pursue  one  subject  a  Townley   hall,  in   Lancashire,  in    1737. 

The  jewel  omce  is  a  strong  stone  The    religious    opinions  of  his    family 

which  are  kept  the  crown  jew-  preventing  his  receiving  a  university  ed- 

>gulia.    The  imperial  crown,  and  ucation  in  England,  he  was  sent  to  the 

r  emblems  of  royalty,  such  as  the  continent;    and    a    residence    at    Rome 

orb,  the  golden  sceptre  and   its  enabled  him  to  form  a  museum,  replete 

e  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St,  Ed-  with  valuable  manuscripts,  specimens  of 

;tafi;  state  salt-cellar,  curtana  or  the  finest  sculpture,  medals,  vases,  urns 

f  mercy,  golden  spui-s,  armilla  or  and  other  relics  of  ancient  art.    These  he 

I,  ampulla  or  golden  eagle,  and  trans()orted,  eventually,  to  England,  and 

en  spoon,  also  the  silver  font  used  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum.    (See 

laptism  of  tlie  royal   family,  the  Terra  Cotia.)    His  deadi  took  place  Jan- 

)wn  worn  by  his  majesty  in  par-  uary  3, 1805. 

and  a  large  collection  of  ancient  Towns.    We  have  already   given  an 

e  kept  liere.    The  hoi-se  armory  accoimt  of  the  rise  and  erowth  of  towns 

€k  biulding,  east  of   the  white  in  modem  Europe,  and  of  their  moral  and 

idomed  with  suits  of  armor  of  political  influence   upon  society,  in  the 

svery  description ;  but  the  most  articles  CSty,  and  Community.    (See  these 

arc  the  efngies  of  die  English  articles,  and  also  Hanse  Towns,  and  lYee 

horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  Cities.)      In  a  general    sense,  town,  in 

nmencea  with  William  the  Con-  England,  is  a  walled  place,  or  borough, 

emd  extends  to  George  II.    Sev-  and  compr^hrnds  the  several  species  of 

he  cuirasses  and  helmets  taken  at  cities,    boroughs   (q.  v.),    and    common 

o  are  also  kept  here.    The  grand  towns  or  villages ;  but,  in  a  narrower 

ise,  north  ofthc  white  tower,  alx)ut  sense,  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  class  of 


in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  is  com-    places,  a  city  l)eing  a  place  which  is  or 

I  by    nas  been  a  bishop^s  see,  and  a  borough  a 
[I,  and  finished  by  William  III.    place  which  sends   members   to  parlia- 


r  brick  and  stone,  was  begim  by    has  beei 


|>er  story  is  occupied  by  tlie  small  ment     In  the  U.  States,  where  the  differ- 

containing  amis  for  about  200,000  ent  states  are  divided  into  counties  (w'ith 

1  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  nu-  the  exception  of  South  Cai*olina  and  Lou- 

hifltoricai  curiosities.    The  S|>an-  isiana,  in  tlie  former  of  which  the  divis- 

ny  is  principally  occupied  by  die  ions  are  tenned  districts,  and  in  the  latter, 

I  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada,  parishes),  the  word  town  hns  a  somewhat 

thumb-screws,  battle-axes,  board-  different  signification.     In  the  New  Eng- 

•B,  &C.    Here  also  are  shown  a  land  and  Middle  States  (with  the  excep- 

itation    of  queen    Elizal>eth     in  tion  of  Delaware),  and  in  Ohio,  the  coun- 

the  axe  which  severed  the  head  ties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  wliich» 

I  Boleyn,  as  well  as  that  of  the  at  least  in  many  of  the  states,  are  improp- 
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eriy  BCyled  fowiu,  while  by  cilieM  '»  cnni-        Tractors,  Metallic.    (See  P 
monly'  meant  thoiie    plaJes*   wliich    aro        Trade  or  the  World.     (Se< 

uiroqMratetl  with  certain  neciiliar  muni-  mtrrr  of  the  /f'oWrf.) 
ripal    pow«»r».      In    th«»   \cw   Kiiglaiid        Triuk-Winds    (f»o  called   fmr 

Rtatits  the  ttiwnRhiiNi  diiVvr  miirh  in  ex-  fuvoriii|;conim('rr(>);  castrrly  wuid: 

tent,  varying  t mm  tive  to  six  mili*!«  stp inn'.  ooiiMantly  pn^vuil,  with  i^lifsht  \ai 

Thoy  are  incorporate<i  hy  tin*  U'^nlnt tin's  in  rcrtaiii  regioOH  within  the  tnip 

of  till'  HtatcM  with  certain  n)rlit»<,  antl  a  is  a  ronunon  noti<in,  that  the  nm 

dirtinrt    police,    conductrd     hy    oflirrrs  tnulr-uind  blows  exactly  tn»ni  flu 

choewn  annnallv  bvthr  inhabitniit«.  Sdiim'  vast  ynnut  nearly  to  the  ctiiiator.  ^ 

of  the  pnnci|Ni)  odicerH  an'  a  town-rlcrk,  irradi tally  In'coiii«^  mon^  and  riion* 

ack^tmen,  aMfM*Aton«  ol'taxt's,  ovrrsei»rs  of  ly,  till  at  leii^h  it  blows  dii**  fa>: : 

the  poor,  achool  committiMs  &c.     Thi-  with  ihi' south -ca:«t  trade.     This  im 

lowiiiihips   in  the   New   Kn^land   states,  liowcver, em>iieous     Thetnuh-w 

and  in  \ew  York,  an*  siiUlividtMl   itito  the  Atlniitie  aii<l  Pacitie  tN*enn«s  f^ 

school  diatrictH  of  a  convmieiit  si/e,  in  u1m>iii   2!^^  of  latitude   each   side 

wliich  free  whoolHarc  mainiaiiietl  ut  lea^tt  equator;  so  that  a  ship,  at^T  |i:i>e* 

a  fiart  of  every  year.     The  nit»ney  ii«Te<-  may   ex|M'ct   tc»  enter    iheni   fwi 

8ar>'  tor  the  «iip{K>rt  of  the  scImm^Is  and  Hut,  on  lii>i  entering  iheni,  tin*} 

tlie  |)oor,  for  the  repair  of  mails,  iVc.,  in  found  to  blow  fnuii  the  east,  or 

niiMM]  in  each  town  iiy  vott^  of  the  inhal»-  littlt*  southerly,  and,  ai<  you  ad\zi 

Itanb^     t^cli  (»f  the^'  towns  thus  const t-  draw  niund  piidually  to  north-4'i 

tutea  a   little   demcNrracy,  in   whieh   the  evm  north,  at  the  southi*ni  limit 

alTa  in*  of  the  con  u  II  unity  are  mat  lap  >d  hy  nf>nli-east  trade,   where  it   is  rot 

the  |>eopletli<*iiiNelveH  in  their  tiiwn-iiii-et-  rcpn  ^:-lirl•d   as    l»ein;;    ilue   ea>l. 

i!i^'«.  litn'*!  \aries  with  the  |Misitii>n  of  i 

'!*owt<»n  ;    a   villa^'-'   of    Mii^ltuid,   in  nM"!iiiitf,  when  the  mjii  has  a  !m 

Yorkshire,  til  n*e  III  ill- «  S4iutli-eaM  of  T^:d-  decliii.'>tioii,  to   within  tlire<'  i»r  !' 

caater.     A  aaiiufiihiary  Imtile  was  loii^riit  ^n'<s  north  latiiutte,  and,  il^  die  • 

hepp,  U'twwMi  the  font's  <»f  till' h» II :^.s  of  qiiin-s  a  more  iiortheni  dcelinuli 

York  and   Lancaster,  in  MtU,  in   whieh  cediii*:  ten  or  twelve  di-^n-r**  tr 

tlie  latter  were  rom;  leteh  <lefeated.   (See  eiiualnr.      \t  this  |N>iiit,  the  mari 

Edward  il.)  ters   the   rt'trion  of  ralniM  and  r*. 

Toxieoi.ouY  (fmm  •.;.»"'ii,  proiM-rly  tin'  ns  tlie\  an'  ralN-il,  wln-n-  tin-  wiin 

{loi-Hii  wliii'h  till'  aiii'ii-iils   put   upnii  ai  -  iiiiirr    ur    lr>»    MMitli*-ii\    liin-i't  •• 

ntw.-^  ami  .'■pi  ar-i :  tie*  M"ii*in"i' uf  |MiiMifi<  ^4l^|«•tillli»  binw-*  rn'>hl\  t'n*rii  ifit 

and  niilid'iti-'.     Tin"  \\n^k^  of  I'niiik  ainl  *<iintli-\\t->t.     'riii>»  n-;;ii'ii  \ririi -  :'r 

(Milaan*  diMiiiirni'«li«-d  ill  ttii«  l>niiii*li.  aUii  in    'uA)    iiiili'»,    ainl    i**    '•ul>|irr    !•• 

ihirlim  r'*  ami  \\  iMjiii!'*.      Sii*  /*r#i'.«if;.v.  laiii?-.     ihi  pa-oiiiir  llii*  niii::i .  tl. 

Tin*  iiKiiri»Mi,<'r  liKiiNi  Hnri)--ii    Tniin  i-a-t  hailf  iN-t'ln",  and  di*pla\*  ili 

trnchm^nr   ■...;.  x  -.  tiff  w  iiii1|m|h',  aihl  -... . ,  piirnuiiMiia   a«»    llif    iii«rtli-«  a-l. 

til  eiii . ;  al*>ii   i.\Ki  M.'imMt    trnrii   »..■,.,,  \.**r\\\   ami   smitli  nf   tin-    mirtl»-i: 

thf  I.'ifMix.  ami  '    -     .     Thi'"  I-  an  njni.i  ■  -iti'!:-  axi  Ir.nli-o.  wt-Mi  rl\  ujiii" 

•  I  • 

tii>ii  in  wliii'ji  an  lip- i.iiij  I- inaili- iiilii  !i,i  t<>ijiMi    ::<  ii>Ta)lN    tn    pn\:ut.    l).i>ii 

lar\ii\.  or  wimipipi-.  <  iilM-r  ti>i    tin-  \*\iY-  ni'-ilar  in  tlit-  mirtlicrii  tlian  in  th* 

[Hioi-  iifiiiak  111'  a  pa-o.iL'i-   h>r  liii*  .-!ir  ii.iii  1:11  ie  iiii-|i)H  ii- ;  atai  it  \\\\*i  Im'i-m  r 

ai.-t  Hill  nt"  tin    liiJi::-,  wieii   ;tn_\  ili-iaM-  ■  il  ll.:.!  iti**  a\i-rajf  nt*  t)ir  p'lx'-s-ii:* 

pr'\«'iit.-     till'     patii  III     !r>:ii      bnatln;.::  i»;  ()••    Li\i  r|Nii.i  |i;iik>-!>  tr<*ni  .Ni  ^ 

lhiiHi;:li  tie*  tiioiiili  ainl  iM>-liil*>.  iir  ••{'  t  \.  uiit.  |iir  a  piTM>ii  nf  »>i\  \<'ar>>.  wa^i 

tnnMiii:.' t'»rii,'Ti  ImhIh '^.  wliH-li   liaM-  ai-ii-  tlin-f  iIa\o,  ami   t'ifiii    l.i\«rp<>«>l  ; 

di-iitall\    t'allt  11    iiil<i    llii>    wit.ii|ii)M-:    i.r.  V^  rU,  dial    i»,    from  *:lhi  Im    wi«;. 

la-tK.in   nrdi-r   tn   h*-  ablf  l«i  Mitla:i-  ihr  1  i-'iil  ila\^. 

Iiiii!;n    III    «'a«'i  •»    mI*    ^:ii|i|rii    ■•iitli  •ration.  Tt^  \iii  iiiin.  in  ii»  ::•  m  mi  appL'-: 

dn>wiiinj.   \«".      It-   p':i<  tii-Jililrin  •^-.  ami  aii\   himu  !i'«l  ji-    Itaii'li-'l    ilnwn    !r» 

liltii' iiaiiL'iT.  ari-   ti»uiiiii  •]   nil   tli«-   liii-il.i;.  .ji-ii  ra'.iiiii  !••  aiiiillii-r  i>\  ••I'.l  •  ••fi.ii 

with  \\lih-li  ei-rlain  wnninl-Mt"  thf   uiiiij  n.i-.     Tin-.  i<.  ihi-  -Ir^iiM-    -:  w!  1  ■■. 

Ii:jH-.  r\i'ii  iif  tin-  inn-t   eiMii|ilii'a!«  d   I  iijil.  aj»|M  M-  Intlni' tin   i:;!  .■!  -.x  nliiii;  •■. 

ia\i>  1m-i  n  hriiji  d.  VMiliii:it   Ii-:i\  Mi:;  any  lil  (il  '-r  iriliiNlnri  .1  ;  ai.il  :!.•    I.i!*  r  *'• 

•  tf'i-t-  wh  ili-\«'r.  ainl  •  n  tlif  natnn-  I't'lli*-  |  iai-i-.  th»-  r.n;I:tr   h:\^^.  i'.h  *  Tn  \.* 

|h-irt«  rut.  wiiii-h  an-  imt   turm>hril  witii  !•  inl.  till  it  In^*  -  it^<  If  in  mi\!Ii   !•<." 

Ult\   v»*..«'|  nf  riifi-M-ipii  uri'.  p   r^*\\    who    li:t-i    lifliiiil    tlir    rii.tl 

'Frai  KsiiL'tT.     (S-e  7Vrri«Auyf.]  which    tiil*t^   un'   disturtitt,   i-ien 
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asent  day,  if  not  protected  a^iiist  gmd  ascribe  to  the  statementB  of  ancient  wri- 
I  change  and  niisrepreseutation  by  uii  tore  full  credibility,  though  the  writer  may 
estionable  documents,  although  the  have  lived  in  a  time  or  country  so  distant 
trees  of  correct  information  have  been  from  tliat  to  which  his  narrative  relates, 
greatly  increased,  will  easily  under-  that  ho  had  no  better  opportunity  of  judg- 
od  why  historical  tradition  is  to  be  re-  ing  than  ourselves.  (See  Niebuhr's  Ro- 
ved with  the  utmost  caution.  Every  man  /sTu^ory.)— Tradition,  in  another 
non,  every  country,  every  age,  in  vol-  sense,  forms  one  of  tho  chief  points  of  dis- 
tarily  gives  a  coloring  to  facts,  to  say  agreement  between  the  Roman  Catliolics 
Lhinj;  of  intentional  misstatements.  But  and  Protestants,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
!re  IS  a  species  of  historical  tradition  tant.  The  Catholic  understands  by  tra- 
lich  exists  even  after  the  invention  not  ditioii  tho  unwritten  word  of  Grod,  that  is, 
ly  of  writing,  but  of  printing.  It  is  the  sacred  tnitlis  orally  communicated  by  Je- 
xthion  of  hearsay,  by  which  misrepre-  bus  and  tiie  apostles,  which  were  not 
Uations  of  fiicts,  or  downright  invcn-  written  down,  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
OB,  creep  into  notice,  and  soon  become  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  tho 
dely  repeated  and  believed,  either  be-  church  from  one  generation  of  bishops  to 
UH  they  suit  the  puqioses  of  a  party,  or  another.  The  chief  sources  of  it  are  con- 
cause  they  are  presented  with  an  air  of  sidered  to  be  the  fatiiers  of  tiie  church, 
edibility.  How  many  stories,  believc<l  who,  indeed,  introduced  rites  not  prescrib- 
r  centuries,  have  at  last  been  proved  cd  by  tho  Bible,  and  some  of  which,  as 
leriv  false!  how  many  are  yet  in  tho  tho  baptism  of  children,  confession,  the 
Mitfas  of  millions,  and,  nevertheless,  un-  celebration  of  certain  festivals,  &c.,  have 
w!  It  becomes  tlie  historian,  therefore,  lioen  retained  by  many  Protestant  sects, 
examine  into  tho  origin  of  every  state-  yet  with  diflerent  views  from  those  enter- 
mt,  and  tlie  character  and  situation  of  taincd  by  the  Catholics  respecting  their 
lee  on  whose  authority  it  rests:  did  importance,  or  necessity  for  sau-ation. 
Yj  know  witli  certainty  what  tliey  re-  The  Catholics  ascril)o  to  their  tradition 
e  ?  were  they  not  actuated  by  interest,  divine  authority,  and  thus  make  it  a  prin- 
man  or  prejudice  ?  The  same  caution  ciplo  in  their  doginaticA.  They  maintain 
lich  the  historian  must  observe  in  re-  that  the  church  lias  always  remained  in 
id  to  traditions,  politicians  and  citizens  }K)ssessioii  of  the  revelation  of  tlie  Holy 
X  free  government  ought  to  exercise  in  Ghost,  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and 
!ard  to  those  party  rumors  which  we  that  tliis  revelation  or  l)elief  of  the  church 
eht  term  political  tradiiions.  Without  is  ascertained  by  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
In  caution,  a  free  people  becomes  the  oils  (q.  vX  the  concurrence  of  the  fathers 
Is  of  demagogues.  Every  statement  of  the  cnurch,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
print  receives,  from  this  very  circuni-  popes  (the  (iailiran  church,  however, 
oee,  a  kind  of  authority ;  and  what  has  does  not  give  this  authority  to  the  decrees 
i  been  said  in  print?  Newsiwpcrs  of  the  pope,  unless  they  are  acquiesced  in 
rJ),  much  as  they  contribute  to  general  by  the  church  univensal,  though  it  admits 
bnnation,  also  contribute  much  to  the  that  this  acquiescence  maybe  tacit).  Tho 
>pagation  of  these  unfounded  ro|)orts.  Bible,  indeed,  is  adopted  as  a  rule  of  faith 
le  counterstatements  of  opposite  fiapcrs  by  the  Cutholic«  as  well  as  by  the  Prot- 
nre,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  ostants ;  but  the  former  consider  it  as  to 
ch  other's  misrepresentations;  but,  as  lie  ex])lained  and  understood  acconling  to 
B  mass  of  people  read  only  tlie  pai>ers  tho  constniction  which  the  church  puts 
own  parw,  misstatements  will  in-  upon  the  doctrines  contained    in    it — a 


y  by  his  party  to  a  critical  scrutiny.     It  and  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 

•8  long  believed  that  a  female  was  raised  Cuthulic  Ix^licves  in  his  rites,  and  the 

the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  characteristic  parts  ofhis  religious  worship, 

ifai  rlli  (see  Joan  the  Papess) ;  and  In  the  Canones  et  Decrda  Concilii  Tridtn- 

ow  many  persons   have    credited  tho  h'm,  Appendix,  p.  xxii,  wo  find  in  jpope 

nvnaper  stories  that  Napoleon  used  to  l^us's  creed  the  following  ^ssage :  Jpos- 

M  nis  wife,  and  had  criminal  inter-  toUcaa  d  ecdatiasticas  tradttiones,  re/igiKS- 

Mne  with  his  daughter-in-law !    Tlio  que  tjuadtm  ecclesuE  observationes  et  coruti- 

oiy  of  the  beating  is,  in  &ct,  still  re-  tutumtafrmisnmt  admitto  d  ampUdor. 

Bated  in  some  histories  of  Napoleon,  so  Rem,  sacram  scripturam  jtixta  eum  sen- 

iDed !     It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  gum,  quern  tenuU  d  tend  aanda  mater  ecde- 
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«M,CM9<fl/iuKeareA«mMMiiifMter-    trigt,  pki;  wH  ct  wtkh  mm  m 
pwtmmt  jqflww  Btruhranm^  admit-    witn  the  Greek  rpmyum,  or  fyyt- 
fe;  nac  mmn  twgmwh  mutjuaia  iniiiwf    dT,  tlierelbre»  properij  ag^fiei  a 


who, 


ifMMjNrfHMoemiaiii,  el  Mopivte-  choly  eoni^  ee  oomedj  iigniftM 

TlMcoaiicUcrf''nrBDtaicribeeefl|iMl  one.    Bat  tliel  Tp«yiH^  in  Greek,  i 

aotliority  to  tn^tkMi  end  the  Bihlt.    Jt  both  a  he  goat  and  mokadioly,  i 

hM  been  laid,  indeedytfaat  it  ought  to  hate  cidental  as  that  roM,  id  Engiiah,  i 

aireo  graator  authoritj  lo  the  iMrmer,  aa  male  aheq^  and  abo  to  diive  dm 

ttie  latter  can  only,  bjr  the  couneinHown  ftr  Mr.  Adehing.     The  inTeni 

decree,  be  lentinMtoqr  explained  by  the  tnuEedy,  in  iia  fint  mde  Ibniip  ia  i 

church  or  traditiooa.    From  all  that  has  to  Theqni^  who  lived  in  the  tInM 

beenaud,  k  appeari  that  tia^tion  18  to  Ion.    Acoordina  to  HeiodoCiiiL  tb 

the  Gaiholie  ffhat  reaaon  ia  to  the  ration-  of  ^yon  introduced  tmgic  ehor 

aljBt,  and  the  literal  text  of  the  Bible,  aei-  Ibre  the  ttmea  of  TYMpia,  fiiat  i 

entifically  and  conacieiitiourfy  aettied,  to  of  Baccbut^  then  of  Adreitua;  f 

the  wipetnatiiriKeL    (See  itoMn  GofAoiie  therefore,  the   invention  of  urn 

CkmraL)  tragedy  ia  genendly  ascribed ;  ki 

TnAniTomxs ;  a  name  given,  in  the  fint  opement  is  due  to  ^BKhvlua.    I 

of  the  church,  to  thoae  ChiHtiana  totleibundit,hedeBcribeakaBnd 

,  duringthe  peiaecutions^  especially  poem,  which  has  ibr  its  olject  t 

those  under  l)ioeletian,  gave  tip  the  a^red  by  tenor  and   pity,  awakened 

books  and  utensils  to  the  heathen  author-  poetiGal  imitation  of  an  accioo. 

itiea,  to  eacape  the  dangen  which  threat-  dentand  this   oli-repeated  expl 

ened  them.    They  were  generaDv  tim-  we  must  examine  the  meaning  ol 

orous  priests^  and  were  punished  by  the  inf^passiona  fay  means  of  pasaioni 

churdi  widi  diwmiial  fiom  office.    The  aitmcial   production   of  thoae  ] 

Donatists  (q.  v.)  considflred  the  l^aditores  which  affiict  us  disagreeably^  can 

on  a  level  with  the  wont  heretics,  and  have  any  effect  in  purifying  the  i 

aepantfed  fiom  the  Catholic  church  on  cept  fay  strengthening   the   ma 

the  ground  that  k  tolerated  them.    (See  exercisiDg  h  in  govemmg  the  pai 

DmmEiidg.)  general.    For  such  a  purpoae,  a 

TaAPuciAiis  (from  fradueo,  to  trans-  state  of  mind  seems  proper,  in  whi 

mk) ;  a  name  which  the  Pelagians  an-  feels  at  the  same  tmie  the  inliu 

cienUy  gave  to  the  Catholics,  because  of  strong  emotions,  and  the  power 

their  teaching  that  original  sin  was  trans-  himself  from  their  influence  at  p 

mitted  from  lither  to  children.    At  pres-  Into  this  state  tragedy  strives  to  fa 

ent,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  It  aims  to  awaken  in  us  those  ; 

those  who  hold  that  souls  are  transmitted  which  rest   on    s^-mpathy    (and 

to  children  by  the  parents.  therefore,  impede'  our  inward  1 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of.    (See  .Vary,  less  than  the  purely  seMsli  ones 

where  it  is  fully  described.^  artificial  appearance,  l)y  trutli  of 

Traoedt  (from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ^a-  tion  without  reality  of  action,  an* 

gadia).    The  Greek  word  is  derived  fi-om  it  does  not  hide  the  want  of  n 

r^xiK,and(|i^iT,a8ong.    It  is  an  old,  but  not,  leaves  us  the  feeling  of  ability 

therefore,  less  absurd  opinion,  savs  Ade-  ourselves  from  the  influence  of  tl 

lung,  in  his  H^rterbueh,  that  the  first  part  at  pleasure,  even  if^  it  were  only 

of  the  word  rpayot  siffnifles,  in  this  compo-  consciousness  that  the  whole  is 

sition,  a  he  goat,  and  the  whole,  a  song  in  pearance.     Who  could  caliiilv 

honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  at  the  sacriflce  of  the  perlbmiauce  of  a  tragedy  if  h 

a  he  goat,  or  a  play,  for  which  tlie  poet  re-  thought,  hut  for  n  moment,  the  su 

ceived  a  he  goat — a  derivation  occasioned  represented  on  tlie  stage  were  real 

fay  its  beinff  generally  known  that  Tpayos  poet  strives  to  operate  upon  us 

signifies  a  he  goat,  while  it  is  not  so  com-  liveliness  of  his  creations,  and 

monly  known  that  it  also  signifies  mdan-  arouse  within   us   thoee  powers 

cMifj  of  which  the  Latin  tragieua  is  a  counteract  the  passions.    As  tlie  < 

clear  proof;  otherwise  that  word  would  of  these  powers  is  the  object  in  v 

have  signified   goatish,    Hesychius  ex-  must    avoid    carrying    the    symi 

plains  rcrpayw^ci,  explicitly,    by  affoi^w^n,  emotion  so  far,  that  we  can  *e8C4 

cirod^vci,  he  weeps.     In  the  ancient  Upper  pain  only  by  a  complete  destnic 

German,  tlie  word  Trefo  signifies  grief;  the  illusion  ;  l)ecau8e,  as  soon  as  y 

in  1 'A wer  Saxon, <rage  IS  weaiy, sad;  and  this  means,  that  exercise  of  the 

redish,  trdga  means  to  mourn,  and  facuky  ceases.    We  must  be  able  i 
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option  of  being  in  the  situation  solicitude  to  fill  the  most  important  posts 
€torB,  even  when  we  see  them  with  men  of  talent  and  integrity.  Like 
y  feelmg  in  ourselves  the  exist-  Augustus,  he  cultivatcnd  personal  friend- 
hose  powers,  of  which  they,  for  ships,  and  visited  his  intimates  at  their 
lent,  seem  to  be  deprived.  From  houses  witli  entire  confidence,  and  as  a 
nt   of  view,    the   definition  of  private  person.    His  palace  was  open  to 

18  perhaps  to  be  reconciled  with  tiis  friends  and  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  it, 

!  bran  Hud,  in  modem  times,  on  and  his  audiences  were  fi^e  to  all  the 

Qce  of  tragedy.    £ven  dramatic  citizens.    At  his  table  were  al\Yays  some 

lave  confounded  the  melancholy  of  the  most  respectable  Romans,  who  in- 

I  tragic ;  but  it  may  be  deduced  dulged  in  the  ease  of  mixed  conversation, 

at  haa  been  said,  that  the  essence  Although   his  early  military  experience 

ly  does  not  depend  on  the  mel-  had  prevented  him  fi-om  acquiring  the 

end,  on  the  tears  extorted,  but  on  accomplishments    of  learning,    he    was 

tness  and  elevation  of  the  chief  sensible  of  its  importance,  and  founded 

tained  in  the  fable,  and  which  it  libraries ;  and  under  his  patronage,  the 

8,  as  by  a  living  example.   Whilst  studies  were  revived  which  had  sufifered 

the  suffering  depicted,  we  must  from  the  persecution  of  Domitian.    His 

0  delight  in  the  nobleness  of  its  virtues  procured  for  him,  by  the  unani- 

i,  otherwise,  no  feeling  is  excite4  mous  voice  of  the  senate,  the  title  of 

a  purely  painful  one,  nom  which  Optimus.    In  tiie  third  year  of^  his  reign, 

mly  escape  by  the  idea  that  the  he  accepted  of  a  third  consulship ;  and 

pectacle   is  an  illusion.     Many  during  his  possession  of  this  magistracy, 

have   been    started  to  explain  the  celebrated  panegyric  upon  him  was 

properly  the  tragical  in  tragedy,  pronounced    by    Phny,    which    is   still 

7  cH)0Cure,  otliers  less  so ;  as  that  extant.    In  the    following  year,  a  war 

nl  18  founded  on  the  struggle  of  broke  out  with  Decebalus,  kins  of  the 

needom  with  necessity,  of  the  will  Dacians,  whom  he  sul)dued.     He  then 

I,  &C.     But  the  comic,  the  tnie  returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  honors 

i^  in  many  cases,  nothing  else,  of  a  triumph,  with  the  name  nf  Dacicus. 

iigglfl  belongs  tn   the  dmma  in  The  two  following  years  he   passed   at 

(See  Drama.)  Rome,  and  in  the  last  of  them,  103,  Pliny 

ic.    M.  Ulpius  Trajan  us,  a  Ro-  was  made  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bi- 

peror,    bom   in  Italica,    in  the  thynia,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to 

province  of  Beetica,  was  the  son  a  series  of  ofiicial  letters  between  him 

inua,   a    distinguished     Roman  and  Trajan,  which,  beyond  any  rhetorical 

der,  under  Vespasian.     He  ac-  panegync,  afford    proof  of  tlie    liberal 

sd    bis    fether  in    a    campaign  spirit  of  the  government.    Among  these 

be  Parthians,  and  also  served  on  are  the   famous  epistles  respecting  the 

e,  where  he  acquired  so  high  a  Christians,  whom  he  directs  Pliny  not  to 

r,  that  when  the  excellent  and  search  for,  but  to  punish  if  brought  be- 

rva  came  to  the  throne,  he  adopt-  fore  him  ;  and  on  no  account  to  listen  to 

and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  anonymous  charges.     In  104,  Decebalus 

1 97,  being  then  in  his  forty-sec-  renewed    the    war    with    the    Romans, 

locording  to  some,  in  his  forty-  which  immediately  called  out  the  warlike 

',  and  of  a  most  dignified  appear-  emperor,  who,  with  a  view  to  form  a 

commanding  aspect    Hiseleva-  road  for  his  troops,  constructed  a  bridge 

lediately  curbed  the  insolence  of  over  the  Danul)e,  which  was  deemed  one 

irian  guards ;  and  Nerva  dyine  a  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiouity.    He 

tba  a&r,  he  peaceably  succeeded  then  marched  into  Dacia,  ana  reduced 

one.    He  was  at  that  time  in  Ger-  the  capital  of  Decebalus,  who,  in  despair, 

here  he  remained  for  more  than  killed  himself;  and  Dacia  became  a  Ro- 

>  settle  a  peace  with  tlie  Crennan  man  province.    His  passion  for  war — the 

id,  in  99,  set  out  with  a  numerous  only  fault  which  can  be  charged  (tti  Tra- 

«  Rome.    After  a  liberal  largess  jan  as  a  sovereign — exhibits  him,  for  the 

Idiers  and  people,  he  took  meas-  remainder  of  his  reign,  rather  as  a  victo- 

BUpplying  tne  capital  with  com ;  rious    commander,    engaged    in   distant 

h  ne  was  eminently  successful,  expeditions  for  the  enlargement  of  the 

proceeded  to  ounish  and  banish  empire,  than  as  a  sovereign  ruler.    The 

icioua  tribe  or  informers,  and  to  disposal  of  die  crown  of  Armenia  led,  in 

ome  of  the  most  odious  of  the  the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  with  Chos- 

d  allowed  the  most  praiseworthy  roes    the  Parthian,  of  which  war  the 
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ndiiotkm  of  Annfinia  10  It  RooDUi  prov-  deatb,  wlueh  nwiMCiiDei  takeo  j 

Inee  wm  the  muIl     The  Mioceediiig  such  a  degree  m  to  h«fe  led  lo  d 

Eeatem  *^mpaigM  of  Trqao,  end  the  le-  ment  of  people  under  the  «ip 

newel  of  the  war  with  PtothiayCaimot  be  that  death  had  actually  taken  pi 

,  detailed  in  numnariea  of  this  nature.  The  Aiphfxia^  vnd  Death;  mad  &rVM 

'  year  114  ia  eaid  to  be  that  in  whieh  he  of  restoring  suspended  animsli 

dedicated  the  magnificent  forum  which  Drowmng.) 

he  built  in  Rome,  and  erected  the  eolumn  TaAMOuaaAR;  a  sMnovt  of  tl 

'  sculptured  with  his  ezploita,  which  still  natic,  in  Tanjore,  56  miles  south 

remains  under  his  name.     In  a  final  dichen^ ;  Ion.  79^  54/  E.;  lat  11 

campaicn  in  the  East,  after  giving  a  king  population,  15^000.    It   belongs 

to  the  Parthiansi  he  laod  siege  to  Atrs,  the  Danesi  having  been  purchased  I 

capital  of  an   Anbian   tnbe,  but  was  in  1616,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  goven 

ouiged  to  withdraw  to  Syria.    In  the  the  capital  of  the  Danish  posses 

fiiUowing  year,  117,  he  proposed  return-  India.    (See  East  hdia  Comftm 

ing  inio  Mesopotamia,  but  was  attacked  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Oofo 

by  a  pan^c  disocder,  attended  b^  a  with  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  on 

mopsy,  which  induced  him  to  repair  to  branches  of  the  Cauvenr,  defend 

Italy,  leaving  the  anny  under  the  com-  fi>rtress.    The  town  is  between  1 

mand  of  Acuian.    He  had  jproceeded  no  three  milea  in  cireumierence,  i 

Aither  than  SelinuS)  in  CUicia,  when  he  rounded  with  a  wall  and  seversl  I 

Aed,    The  empress  Plotina  took  advan-  well  provided  with  artillery.    Wi 

tsoe  of  his  last  moments  to  secure  the  walls  are  three  Christian  churcl 

a&ption  of  Adrian  lor  bis  successor,  not  Lutheran,  one  missionary,  and 

without  some  suspicion  of  a  gross  deoep-  Roman  (catholics  (descendants  ol 

tioD.     Tnijan  died  in  his  sizty-fi>uith  guese  who  were  in  possession 

year,  after  a  rragn  of  neariy  twenty  years,  town   before  it  was  poasessed 

As  a  sovereini,  the  only  blemish  m  his  Danes),  a  lane  mosque  for  the  1 

ehanMsterwaankyest  passion  for  war,  the  medans,  and  five  pagodss  for  the  1 

estansfton  of  empire  produced  by  which  The  fort  called  Ilaneboig  is  kep( 

—the  greatest  that  ever  acknowledged  <»der.     The  territoiy  bekmgini 

Bomanswav— scarcely  lasted  longer  than  town  is  considerable  (425  squar 

Us  own  lifotime.    In  his  private  charac-  population,  50,000),  and  is  lull  off 

ter  he  was  said  to  be  addicted  to  sensual  villages. 

indulgences,  of  which  a  passion  for  wine  Transceitdent  and  Transce^ 

was  by  far  the  least  disgraceful.    His  are  technical  terms  in  philoeopfa 

good  qualities  as  a  ruler,  however,  were  cording  to  their  etymoloff^  (from  I 

such  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  dere),ukey  signify  that  which  goes 

and  fifty  years  from  his  death,  the  sen-  a  certain  limit ;  in  philosophy,  thi 

ators,  m  their  acclamations  on  the  acces-  goes  beyond,  or  transcends,  the  < 

sion  of  a  new  emperor,  were  accustomed  experience,  or  of  what  is  pcn*e) 

to  wish  that  he  mieht  be  more  fortunate  the  senses.     Properly  speaking,  al 

than  Augustus  and  better  than  Trajan.  opby  is  in  tliis  sense  transcende 

Trajan's  Column.    (See  Column,)  cause  all  philosophical  investigat 

Tramontana.    The  Italians  ^ve  this  above  the  sensual,  even  ifthey  sti 

name  to  the  north  wind,  because  U  comes  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the 

to  them  over  the  Alps,  and  for  a  similar  But  philosophical  inquiries  are  to 

reason,  they  call  the  north  or  polar  stfu'  tinguislied    according    as    they 

tUUa  tramorUofUL    This  gave  rise  to  the  from  experience,  or  from  pnnci| 

saying  perdtr  la  tramorUana — applied  to  ideas  not  derived  fn)in  that  sourc 

one  who  loses  his  way — a  metaphor  taken  latter  sort  are  called,  in  a  nurrowi 

from  mariners,  who  are  guided  in  their  pure,or transcendental,  Thesriiool 

course  by  the  pole-star.    The  phrase  has  makes  a  still  further  distinction : 

even  passed  from  the  Italians  to  the  French  the  name  of  transcendental  to  thi 

(ptrdrt  la  tramoniant),  and  the  Germans  does  not  indeed  originate  from 

(die  TVomontene  verl\tren\  though,  in  its  ence,  but  yet  is  connected  with  it^ 

original  signification,  it  lias  no  application  it  contains  the  grounds  of  tlic  p< 

to  France  and  Germany.  of  experience  ;  but  the  tenn  transe 

Trance  ;  an  ecstasy,  a  state  in  which  applies  to  that  which  cannot  he  cc 

the  voluntary  functions  of  the  body  are  with  experience,  but  transcends  i 

suspended,  and  the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt  of  poesible  experience  and  of 

into  visions.    (For  the  state  of  apparent  phizing.    The  transcendaU^  ther 
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properly  opposed  to  the  immanent.    Im-  and  is  to  be  applied  only  to  tho  back  of 

wmad  principles  are  those  the  application  the  print.    If  the  article  is  to  be  polished, 

of  whkh  is  confined  entirely  within  the  apply  several  coats  of  varnish,  allowin;: 

fimits  of  possible  experience.    ''  1  call  all  each  to  dry  liefore  the  application  of  an- 

knowledge  UungctnderUcd^  says  Kant,  in  other ;  and  then  rub  tlie  sur&cc  with  a 

the  Critique  of  pure  Reason,  "which  oc-  piece  of  woollen  cloth  and  pumice  stone 

cupies  itself  not  so  much  with  objects  as  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.     When 

irith  the  way  of  knowing  these  objects,  as  the  surface  becomes  smooth,  the  process 

far  as  this  is  possible  a  priori,    A  system  may  be  continued  with  a  fine  cloth  and 

of  such  notions  would  he  called  transcen-  the  finest  tripoli,  with  olive-oil. 

dadttlpkUosophfj,  and  would  be  the  sys-  Transfiguratiox,  in  the  language  of 

lein  ofall  the  principles  of  pure  reason  '^  the  church ;  tlie  glorification  of  Christ  on 

or,  as  he  says  in  anotlier  passage,  "  the  mount  Tabor,  in  memory  of  which  the 

phikwophy  of  tlie  pure,  merely  sfjccula-  Ruman    C'atholic    church    celebrates    a 

ti?e  reason,  from  which  the  practical  is  feast  of  the  first  rank  on  Aug.  6,  which 

flepuated."    Accordingly,  metaphysics,  in  seems  to  have  l)een  (^tablislied  as  late  as 

particular,  has    received    the    name    of  the  twelfih  century.   Pope  Calixtus  III,  in 

frmnMcendxnial  philosophy.  But,  in  another  1456,  attached  to  this  many  indulgences, 

pnaage,  he  distinguishes  the  metaphysical  in  memory  of  a  victory  gained  over  the 

nom  the  transcendental.     The    former  Turks.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  pic- 

fRsenta  notions  as  obtained  a  priori;  tlic  tures  of  Raphael  is  known  under  this 

■Iter  explains  the  principles  rrom  which  name.    It  is  m  the  Vatican.  Dorigny  and 

the  possilnlity  of  otlier  synthetic  knowl-  Morghenhave  given  fine  engravings  of  it. 

edge  can    be  understood  a   priori, — In  Transfusion  (irmisfasio,  from  trang- 

nathematicsi  transctndtntal  or  transccn-  /undo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  anoth- 

daU  imUj  are  those  curves  the  nature  er) ;  tlie  transmission  of  blood  from  one 

ofwhich  cannot  be  explained  by  algebraic  living  animal  to  another.     Harvey  was 

eqiiatioiifl.      l>escartcs  called   tliem  me-  thirty  yeure  before  he  could  get  his  dis- 

fhamcid  /thef,  and  refused  them  a  place  cx)very  admitted  ;   but,  as   soon  as  the 

in  mathematics;  but  Leibnitz  received  circulation   was  acknowledged,  |)eop]o's 

them  again,  inventing  a  peculiar  kind  of  minds  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  deliri- 

equationsy  by  which  tlieir  nature  is  as  um:  it  was  thought  that  the  means  of 

well    ezplajned    as    that    of    algebraic  curing  all  diseases  was  found,  and  even 

curvea  of  rendering  man  immortal.    The  cause 

Teaxsett.     (See  ^Architecture,  vol.  i,  of  all  our  evils  was  attributed  to  the  blood: 

]k  343.)  in  onler  to  cure  them,  nothing  more  was 

TiAifSPSRRiNO.    The  following  is  the  necessary  but  to  remove  tiie  bml  blood, 

mode  of  tnmslerring  lithographic  prints  and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood,  drawn 

€r  eopperplale  engravings  from  paper  to  from  a  sound  animal.    The  first  attempts 

wood.    The  print  is  first  placed  in  a  ves-  were  made  upon  animals,  with  complete 

ftl  of  water,  until  it  is  completely  saturat-  success.     A  dog,  having  lost  a  great  fwrt 

«d,  which  will  be  about  five  or  ten  min-  of  its  blood,  received,  by  transfusion,  that 

Bkii  and  then  placed  between  blotting  of  a  shee}),  and  iMrcamc  w<.>ll.    Another 

nper,  to  rennove  the  superabundant  water  dog,  old    and    deaf,    regaine<I,    by  this 

mim  its  Bur&ce.     It  is  then  varnished  by  means,  the  use  of  hearing,  and  seemed  to 

tbniflb,  and  applied  inunediately  to  the  recover  its  youth.    A  horse  of  twenty-six 

«ood,  which   has  been  previously  var-  years,  having  received  in  his  veins  the 

■iiht  J,  aiiii  allowed  to  dry.    The  print  blood    of    four    lamlw,    recovered    his 

Ah  applied  may   be   subjected  to  the  strength.    Transfusion  was  soon  attempt- 

neceaaary  to  elTert  its  complete  e<I  upon  man.    Denys  and  Emerez,  tJie 


•dbenoD,  1^  apreadine  over  it  a  sheet  of  one  a  physician,  the  other  a  surgeon  of 

{•per,  and  rubbing  this  with  the  hand.  Paris,  were  the  first  who  ventured  to  try 

He  paper  on  which  the  print  was  made  it    They  introduced  into  the  veins  of  a 

^7  then  be  peeled  off  by  nibbing  it  cau-  yotmg  man,  an  idiot,  the  b]oo<l  of  a  calf, 

tionly  with  the  moistened  fingi>rs,  and,  in  greater  quantity  tlion  that  which  had 

fcfcfn  wholly  removed,  a  coat  of  varnish  l)een  drawn  from  them,  and  he  appeared 

%BM  be  ap^ied  to  the  print.     When  col-  to  recover  his  reason.    A  lenrous  ()ereon, 

^od  printa  are  to  lie  transferred,  an  acid  and  a  quartan  ague,  were  also  cured  by 

Motion  mint  be  used  instead  of  water,  to  this  means ;  and  several  other  transfusions 

ikamrfhr  size  which  exists  in  the  ))af)er.  were  made  u|M)n  healthy  persons  without 

lliii  Bolution  may  be  com(K)scd  of  two  any  disagreeable  result    However,  some 

of  Tinegu*  and  one  third  of  water,  sad  events  happened  to  calm  the  general 
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« 

OHited  by  thaw  npeaind  me-  Europe  piwed 

The  young  idiot  we  mentkMied  tmuut  tnde  kefee 

imo  a  elate  of  oMidneai  a  dbort  time  other  espeiiiee  atteMUDf  the 

after  the  ezperimem.'  He  wae  fubiiiittad  of  the  coodis  in   the 

aeecoodtinietothetrandbeionyand  wae  whieh  they  poM;  beMM 

immediitely  leized  with  a  ]uBmtMm,uid  eomethneeakopeyadidy. 
died  in  a  ettue  of  eleepinees  and  torpor.       TmAminoir  FouiA<noiik    (I 

A  young  prinoe  of  the  blood  royal  wae  cm.) 
alio  the  Tietinii  of  it    The  parliament  of       Ttuunm^^LATUM  or  tbb  8o«b 

Pem  prohibited  tnmeftMon.     A  ehort  doctrine  oftfaepawMB  of  the  eooliwi 

time  after,  G.  Riva  having^  in  tely.  per-  body  into  anoOier  bee  III  Ihimiliih 

formed  the  tranefiieioo  upon  two  indiTid-  the  belief  of  the  ootmexion  of  al  I 

uaH  who  died  of  it,  the  pcne  prohibited  beinge,  and  of  the  mdual  purifieadi 

it  aleo.    From  thie  penod,  tianifiiaion  the  apnitiialfart  of  man,  and  in  nk 

baa  been  r^gardedaa  ueeleiBiand  even  ^  common  eouroe  and  onjdn  e 

dttigeroui.  thipgi    God,     The  earthy  In^M 

IjuHtiTy  in  aatroDomy.    ^y  a  trtnrit  ing  to  thie  syMeaa»  i*  onfy  i^  point  i 

overtibe  diekof  the  enn,  we  undemuid  luceearion  of  itaiee  thrwiA  wMel 

the  phenomenon  whieh  oeeure  when  Ve-  aoul,  proceeding  fiomGod,  nan  lo  p 

nui  or  Mercuiy,  in  their  rovolution  round  order,  at  kat,  lo  return  lo  itt  en 

the  aun.  pea  between  the  aun  and  the  eouroe.    Even  aome  niodetn  Eon 

eye  of  me  obaerrer  on  thie  earthy  and  ap-  writerihare  inehned  to  the  doeurh 

pearto  more  like  himck  apola  over  the  tranamigrationyaaenobfingtlieaonll 

aun^  dude,  their  illuminated  portion  being  condition  to  auppiy  the  defifieneiai  i 

the  aide  turned  fiom  the  apectalor.    If  other,  and  to  fit  kaelf  belter  ftr  a 

tbia  phenomenon  iaobaenred  by  diflbrent  peiftct  atate.    Pioua  andrafleelhig 

pernna  at  pointi  conaidendMy  djgM  ror  eiample,  Herder,  have  tlioii|^ 

from  each  other,  it  will  not  be  onqual  many  reaaone  were  to  be  Ibimd  ftr  t 

dnrttion  at  all  or  theae  pointi;  and,aathe  lief  m  auch  a  tranamigmioii,  wM 

differencea  of  time  depend  on  the  paral-  abo  tau^t  in  the  Tahnud.   FlaiHIhi 

lax  (q.T.)  of  the  planet  aa  well  aa  the  aun,  of  divine  magnifioeoDe  onee  wiDMaai 

the  mnner  will  enable  ua  to  determine  the  a  hi|^atate,  and  revived  in  tdwaoi 

latter.    The  tranaila  of  Venua  are  partic-  the  view  of  the  true,  die  good  ani 

ulariy  suited  to  this  purpoae.    such  a  beautifli],  which  are  met  with  in  thi 

tranait  of  Venutf  over  the  sun's  disk,  ac-  and  which  fill  the  spirit  with  admir 

companied  with  very  fiivorable  cireum-  and  deliffht,  are  thought  to  be  prei 

stances,  occurred  last,  June  3, 1769,  and  ments  of  those  feelings  which  will  i 

forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  astrono-  be  awakened  in  us,  when  we  reta 

my.    The  roval  society  of  liondon  had  it  the  original  source  of  all  truth,  goo< 

observed  at  Hudson's  bay  and  Otaheite;  and  beauty.    The  religion  of  the  aa 

the  French  court,  by  Chappe,  in  Califer-  people  of  India,  in  which  the  first  t 

nia;  the  Danish,  by  Hell,  at  Wardhua,  in  of  a  belief  in  a  transmigration  of  the 

l^pland;  the  Swedish,  by  Planmann,  at  are    found,  considers    it    partly  aa 

Kajaneborg,  in  Finland;  and,  by  these  couree  of  destiny,  pardy  as  a  punish 

five    observations,    the    sun's   parallax,  for  the  neglect  of  religious  duties,  in 

which  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele-  sequence  of  which  tne  soul  is  nai 

ments  of  astronomy,  was  determined  with  pass,  after  death,  through  the  bodh 

great  exactnees.     The  next  transits  of  various  animah,  by  way  of  penanoa 

Venus  fall  in  the  years  1872  and  1884.—  purification.    With  this  doctrine  ia 

See  the  ninth  book  of  Lalande's  Mrmuh-  necteil  the  regard  which  the  Indiani 

imf ;  the  Mhnoin  twr  It  Paatage  de  Vinua  for  animals.    From  the  Indiam,  thi 

(Aria,  1773,  4ta);   Bode's  Ahhandhmg  lief  passed  into  the  secret  doctrine  ol 

vom  Durchgang  dor   Venua   (Hamburg,  Egyptian  caste  of  priests,  vi^io  beK 

1769).    A  good  general  view  of  the  sub-  that  the  soul  had  to  continue  9000  v 

ject  may  be  found  in  Lalande's  Abr^i  after  death,  in  the  bodies  of  ai^maa 

cr«^f(rtmoaite(Pari8, 1795,  p. 264 aeq.).  fore  it  couid  reach  the  habitationa o 

Transit  TaAOE ;  such  as  arises  from  blessed.   From  them  the  Greeks  red 

the  paaaage  of  goods  through  one  country  the  doctrine,  and  termed  it  inetoiqMyc 

on  their  way  to  another.    It  is  sometimes  (change    of  soul),    and    mfttntnm 

of  great  importance,  as,  for  instance,  when  (change  of  body).    (See  MeUit^fnek 

most  of  the  commodities  of  the  Eaat  Pythagoras  (q.  v.)  adopted  it  into  hii 

which  were  coneumed  in  the  north  of  keophy,  as  indicating  the  immoitai 
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in  souL    The  later  Pythacoreans  tribes,  the  American  savages,  and  African 

at  the  mind,  freed  from  tne  fet-  nenroes.     With  the  ancient  Eevptians,  it 

be  body,  will  enter  the  realm  of  led,  as  it  still  does  with  the  Hmdooa,  to 

rted,  there  remain  in  an  interme-  the  veneration  of  certain  animals,  and  the 

te  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  fear  of  eating  their  flesh,  since  their  bod- 

]  animate  other  human  or  animal  ies  may  be  3ie  abode  of  departed  ances- 

Dtil  the  time  of  its  purification  is  tors  or  friends.    The  I^thagoreans  would 

and  its  return  to  the  Fountain  of  not  kiU  animals,  for  the  same  reason, 

jeeome  possible.    The  mind  of  This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 

as  himself  was  conceived  to  have  soul,  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pen- 

ady  four  times  on  earth.    The  ance,  may  have  been  attended  with  j^ood 

'  these  Pythagorean  notions  rest  consequences  in  certain  states  of  society ; 

unativcly  late  reports.  The  Greek  but  the  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 

I  enveloped  the  doctrine  of  the  drawn  tlic  veil  which  the  Creator  has 

"ation  of  the  soul  in  agreeable  placed  over  the  particular  circumstances 

I,  which  represent  Dionysos  or  of  our  future  condition.    Whatever  may 

as  the  lora  and  leader  of  the  be  the  means  for  purifying  and  perfecting 

these,  also,  the  belief  in  a  pre-  the  human  soul  afler  cleam,  die  Christian 

is  to  be  discovered.  For  this  eso-  rests  assured  that  a  life  pased  according 

trine  distinguishes  souls,  which,  to  the  commands  of  God  will  fit  the  som 

;  to  the  organization  of  the  uni-  to  enjoy  his  presence ;  and  that  a  life 

» driven  mm  their  former  ethe-  passed  in  the  neglect  of  his  commands 

savenW  life  down  to  the  earth,  to  will  lead  to  future  misery. 

ir  the  first  time  as  men,  from  the  Transoms  ;  certain  beams  or  timbers 

i  state  of  penance,  which  were  extended  across  the  stempost  of  a  ship,  to 

3  enter  a  human  body  a  second  fortify  her  afler-part,  and  give  it  the  ng- 

I  time ;  and  also  from  those  souls  ure  most  suitable  to  the  service  for  whidi 

»luntari)y  come  to  the  earth  from  she  is  calculated. 

,  or  delight  in  individuality.  The  Transpaeenct  ;  the  property  of  bodies 

lelB  and  philosophers  have  given  by  which  they  admit  the  passage  of  light 

Mrms  to  tnese  mythuses.  Pindar,  through  them.    It  does  not  consist,  how- 

ifforean,  lets  the  soul  arrive  at  the  ever,  simply  in  transmitting  light  in  sufii- 

tne  blessed  afler  passing  three  cient  quantity,  but  in  transmitting  it  in 

bed  lives  on  this  earth.    Plato  straight  lines.  Water  and  oil,  for  instance, 

the  period  for  the  entire  return  are    each    separately    transparent    sub- 

Dto  the  Godhead  to  10,000  years,  stances,  but,  mixed  together,  are  untrans- 

hkh  tfaer  have  to  abide  in  the  parent,  because  they  refract  light  difier- 

f  animals  and  men.      Piotinus  ently.    On  the  other  hand,  paper,  which 

two  kinds  of  transmigrations,  a  by  itself  is  opaque,  becomes  transparent 

of  souls  fix>m  invisible,  ethereal  by  moistening  it  with  water  or  oil.     The 

to  earthly  ones,  and  from  earthly  transparency  of  a  body  has  no  connexion 

rr  earthfy  bodies.     Among  the  with  its  haraness  or  sofhiess,  or  porosity, 

Cieero  and  Virgil  have  alluded  as  one  would  at  firet  imagine.    The  hard 

octrine.    The  rabbins  treat  the  diamond  is  transparent :  the  soflest  kinds 

f  tnmmnigration  in  their  peculiar  of  wood,  on  the  contrary^  are  not  so,  be- 

iniaimng  that  God  created  but  a  cause  the  rectilinear  direction  of  the  rays 

mmber  of  Jewish  souls,  which  of  light  in  the  mass  does  not  depend  on 

eonstantly  return  on  earth  as  the  properties  just  mentioned.  The  un- 
nn  are  to  be  found  here,  and  are  changeableness  of  this  rectilinear  direc- 
ss  made  to  dwell  in  the  bodies  of  uon  of  the  rays  of  light  must  therefore  be 
fbr  the  sake  of  penance,  but,  at  regarded  as  the  proper  fundamental  cause 
of  die  resurrection,  wiU  all  be  of  transparency.  Newton,  in  his  Optics, 
and  in  the  bodies  of  the  just  re-  has  proposed  acute  inquiries  and  conjec- 
be  aoO  of  the  promised  land. —  tures  respecting  transparency  in  the  sense 
riMian  aect  of  the  Manichieans  just  given.  Bouguet,  in  his  7\mU  (POp- 
o  oonideied  the  transmigration  tique  (Paris,  1760, 4to.),  has  given  the  re- 
al m  a  means  of  penance.  This  suits  of  his  experiments  on  the  diminution 
m  widely  diffused.  It  existed  which  the  light  suffers  in  its  passage 
he  ancient  Italians,  the  Celtic  through  different  bodies.  The  newly- 
he  S^tbians  and  Hyperboreans,  invented  photometer  of  Lampadius  de- 
tin  entottined  by  the  heathen  pends  upon  this  principle  of  the  diminu^ 
if  EMtoii  Asia,  the  Caucasian  tion  of  fight  by  transparrat  bodiee.    It  is 
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a  tnbe  in  which  fHataB  of  the  traiM|Mreiit  of  Tranqrlvania;  and  he  and  hit  i 

subitancee  are  meeitedy  till  the  kriit  at  eon  were  often  mippoited  by  tdw 

laatbeeomee  mTMUe  throuah  it.    (Bee  a  a^|aiiiet  the  UuL^jnen  princea  of  il 

PnuUud  TVeoftie  oa  €ku  l^H  bj  Ac-  tnan  dynaity.   Lecmoki  I  finallf  eo 

cum.)  edthecoumry,mlo89;aiMlJbjthi 

TaAHSPORTATiov  IS  a  kind  of  punkh-  of  Carlontza  (^.T.jb  in  1690^  the 

ment,  or  more  property  ^d  aileviatkm  or  reignty  of  Auetna  over  TehmjIvm 

commutation  or  puniBhment,  for  criminale  acniowledged  by  Turkey.    Tbm  o 

in  England  eon^cted  of  fek>ny ;  who,  for  however,  continued  to  be  (jovennd 

the  flnt  oflbnoe,  unleaa  it  is  an  eztraordi-  own  princea,  until  the  entuiccion  c 

naiy  one,  are  generally  transported  to  line,  in  1719;  when  it  was  hioof| 

New  Holland  or  Van  DiemenVi  Land,  withHunganr.    Maria  Thereaa  en 

there  to  bear  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  into  a  fnni  prindpaliQr  in  176& 

yearSi  population  is  composed  of  thirts 

TaivsuBSTAifTiATioir.      (See  LonTM  tions.    The  three  urincipal  people 

Stouter,)  Hungarians,  SzecklerB  (supposed 

TsANSTLVAiru. ;  a  grand  principality,  descendants  of  the  Petshenegur 

fiinnlng  part  of  the  Hungarian  estates  of  Saxons    (the   (German   colonials 

the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  hrinff  be-  mentionea).    The  country  is  acooi 

tween  Hungary,  Wabchia  and  Mol&via ;  divided  into  three  main  cuvisioos : 

S3|^500  square  miles;  pqmlation, 2,000,000.  Land  of  the  Szecklera,  in  the  east, 

It  is  called  by  the  Germans  SiebeMbrgm^  peopled,  and  subdivided  into  thrai 

fiom  Siebengebirge  (<}.  v.),  whence  a  col-  oi  jurisdictbns ;  3.  the  Land  of  tb 

ony  of  Gemmui  colonists  removed  to  the  garians,  in  the  west,  which  oompris 

icHmaer  regioo  in  1143.    The  Latin  name  of  the  po^lation  and  extent  of  thf 

Jhmtidvankt  is  derived  fiiom  its  rituation  try,  and  is  divided  into  eleiveD  o 

beyond  the  Carpathian  forests;  and  the  (comUatui) and  two  districts;  9L  tin 

Hungarian    name   Erddy  signifies   the  of  the  Saxons  in  the  south  and 

wumMtamouiforuL    Transylvania  b  sur-  which  is  the  best  cultivaled,  and  is  < 

rounded  on  the  east,  south,  and  part-  into  nine  seats  or  jurisdictions  u 

ly  on    the    north,   b^  the   Carpatnian  districts.    These  three  nations  are 

mountains,  finom   which   lateral   chains  the  United  {UmH) ;  the  othen^ eal 

branch  ofl^  and  cross  the  country  in  every  TWeroted  (3\)(erafc\  are  Walachiai 

direction.    It  consists  chiefly  of  alternate  menians,  Greeks,  Moravians,  Pdlei 

mountains  and  valleys,  with  few  extensive  sians,  Bulgarians,  Servians  or  Ra 

plains.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ma-  Jews  and  ffipsies.    The  lasft  ment 

ros,  Samoa  and  Aluta.    The  lakes  are  called  also  Pharaohs^  and  Aeir  Pe 

deep.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  lead  a  roving  life,  and  cannot  be  ir 

badly  cultivated ;  the  climate  cold  for  the  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a  statioiiar} 

latitude,  but  healthy.     The  productions  of  residence.    The  Walachiaiis  a 

are  wheat,  oats,  harlev,  potatoes;  maize  most  numerous  of  the  ToltratL    T 

and  vines  are  raised  in  mvorable  situations ;  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and 

orchards  are  not  neglected ;  hay,  and  all  nians.    The  Saxons  are  the  most 

artiflcial  grasses,  are  unknown,  and  cattle  trions  part  of  the  population,  and  u 

subsist  upon  natural  herbage ;  cattle  and  Land  lie  Hormaimstadt,  the  capita 

sheep  are  numerous ;  there  are  extensive  16,000    inhabitants,  and    Cronstar 

forests.      The  mineral    productions  are  principal  commercial  and  mauulac 

various.    There  are  salt  mines  producing  place  in  Transylvania,  with  .iOjOOO 

annually  from  30  to  40,000  tons;  iron  itants.    The  Trausylvanian  lu^ilitii 

mines,  yielding  3000  or  4000  tons  of  iron ;  exemption    from    taxes,  and    flnuir 

mines  of  leat^  co})per,  silver  and  gold ;  county  jurisdiction,  and  other  |)riv 

€|uarrie8ofmarble,iasper,  porphyry,  slate,  The  higher  nobility,  barons  and  c 

hmestone,  coal,  sulphur  and   petroleum,  are  styled  magnatts.    The  lower  n 

precious  stones,  as  topazes,  chrysolites,  are  not  altogether  exempt  from 

opals,  garnets,  &c. ;  and  mineral  springs  tliis  class  includes  tliosc  nobles  who 

in  abundance.    Transylvania  is  a  part  of  no  manor,  the  citizens  of  the  flree 

the  ancient  Dacia.  (q.  v.)    From  the  flflh  and  the  officers  of  the  chase  to  the 

century  downward,  it  was  successively  reign.    The  rest  of  tlie  people  cons 

occupied  by  diflerent  nations ;  and,  in  the  citizens  of  the  other  towns,  ei 

1004,  it  was  made  a  province  of  Hungary,  pated  peasants  and  serfs.    The  Ti 

John  Zapolya,  in  1535,  was  acknowledged  vanian  estates  are  divided,  in  ree 

by  the  king  of  Hungary  sovereign  prince  nations^  into  the  Hungarian,  Szecu 
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benches;  in  respect  of  reli^oD,  constitutes  the  cmKoue^em/>orpAyry  (the 

Catholic,  Reformed  (Calvinistic),  ophite  of  the  French).    Some  of  the  trap- 

lical  (Lutheran),  and  Unitarian  or  jiean  rocks   are   often  vesicular,  in  the 

Q  benches ;  and,  in  regard  to  char-  manner  of  modem  lavas ;  the  vesicles, 

to  those  of  tiie  prelates,  of  the  mag-  however,   being  generally  filled  up    by 

nd  of  the  nobles.  The  diets  are  held  some  mineral   substances,    which    have 

nannstadt.    The  estates  have  the  been  infiltrated  into  them  subsequent  to 

a  connexion  with  the  crown,  to  their    formation.      Such  substances  are 

awB,  impose  taxes,  and  confer  the  either  abates,  calcareous  spar,  or  some  of 

f  citizenship  on  foreigners.    The  the  zeolitic  minerals.   From  these  cavities 

I  of  the  pnncipality  amounts  to  frequently  being  of  an  almond  shape,  or 

K)  guilders.     The  four  religions  rather  from  the  appearance  of  their  solid 

ncntioned  are  privile^d ;  others  contents  resembling  almonds  in  form,  the 

y  tolerated.     (See  AmiUary  Dig-  term  amygdcdoid  has  been  applied  to  rocks 

of  this  description.  It  must  be  understood 
nBzoiD,  or  Trapezium;  a  quad-  that  the  base,  or  paste  of  the  amyffdaloids, 
figure  of  unequxd  sides,  and,  con-  is  not  constantly  the  same,  but  is  liable  to 
ly,  unequal  angles.  It  is  different  vary  materially.  A  trap-rock  is  some- 
arallelograms  (q.  v.),  which  are  times  botli  amygdaloidal  and  porphyritic 
tteral  figures,  with  the  opposite  at  the  same  time.  Other  minerals  besides 
vays  equal  The  vrord  is  derived  those  above  enumerated  occur  in  the 
le  Greek  rpanr^iov,  which  had  the  trappean  rocks,  but  cannot  be  considered 
eaning  in  Greek  geometry.  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  them,  with 
•-Rocks  ;  an  important  class  of  the  exception  of  au^te  and  hypersthene, 
in  geology,  which  derive  their  which,  with  the  mixture  of  either  com- 
om  the  Swedish  word  trappa,  a  mon  com|iact,  or  glassy  feldspar,  consti- 
cause  they  frequently  divide  into  tute  the  augiit  and  hyperstheru  rocks.  It 
forms,  resembling  the  steps  of  would  be  inappropriate  to  the  present  arti- 
These  rocks  vary  m  texture,  firom  cle  to  attempt  a  notice  of  the  various  aspects 
remly  simple  rock  to  a  confusedly  under  which  these  rocks  present  them- 
ine  compound,  in  which  crystals  selves.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked, 
(par  are  disseminated.  The  ure-  that  the  term  hasfdl  is  applied  to  sub- 
at  Bobstance  in  the  members  or  the  stances  which  are  not  precisely  the  same, 
8  a  rimple  rock,  of  which  indu-  being  sometimes  given  to  a  fine  compound 
ay  (wacke)  may  be  placed  at  one  of  augite  and  compact  feldspar;  at  others^ 
I,  and  compact  feldspar  at  the  otli-  to  a  minute  mixture  of  hornblende  and 
ntermedlate  members  being  clay-  compact  feldspar ;  sometimes  to  dark,  in- 
r  clinkstone.  In  some  cases,  it  durated  claystones,  and  finally  to  a  com- 
be whole  mass ;  in  others,  it  is  pound  of  feldspar,  augite  ai:d  titaniferous 
rith  other  materiiils  in  various  pro-  iron.  The  last  mixture  seems  that  now 
I,  producing  great  diversities  of  most  commonly  termed  htualt  Basalt  is 
without  any  material  variations  in  possessed  of  a  greenish,  or  brownish,  and 
lamental  character.  It  oflen  ap-  sometimes  of  an  iron-black,  color.  It  is 
8  if  quartz,  feldspar  and  horn-  difficult  to  break,  and  possesses  a  consid- 
composed  the  mass,  and  various  erablc  degree  of  hardness.  It  is  fusible 
itances  determined  their  union  in  into  a  black  glass,  and  is  magnetic.  Tlip 
manner  as  to  produce  a  larse  pro-  iron  which  it  contains,  as  is  the  fact  also 
of  the  dificrent  compounds  known  with  greenstone,  passes,  when  exposed  to 
rocki,  sometimes  the  hornblende  the  air,  into  a  further  state  of  oxygenation ; 
n  mass,  at  others  the  feldspar,  and  they  are  consequently  generally  cov- 
le  quartz  rarely  predominates.  In  ered  with  a  reddish -brown  incrustation. — 
atiiations,  confusedly  crystalline  The  whole  familv  of  trap-rocks  liavc,  on 
nds  have  been  the  result  Quartz,  the  one  hand,  a  close  alliance  with  volcan- 
'  and  hornblende  united  form  ne-  ic  rocks,  and,  on  the  other,  with  tlie  more 
*  fekl^par  and  hornblende,  without  ancient  rocks  of  porphyry  and  granite. 
irtz,  constitute  greenstone.  The  The  gradation  of^  trap-rock,  haying,  in 
inds  cccanonally  contain  diasemi-  some  ports,  a  volcanic  character,  into  true 
rystals  of  feldspar,  and  thus  become  granite,  has  been  observed  in  a  mountain 
lie  called  greenstone  porphyries  near  Christiania,  in  Norway.  The  lower 
i  p&rphyroi£^  French ;  Grunstein  rocks  are  gneiss,  over  which  occurs  dark 
r,  German).  A  paste  of  green  slate,  in  which  are  beds  of  blackish  lime- 
ade, oootaining  crystals  of  feldspar,  stone,  containing  organic  remains.  These 
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bedftneoffcradlnruieiMniiouiinMiiif  eties  of  tnpHPoelDi)  wore  throw 

fmnJnry^marjmg  in  thickiw  from  1600  meliod state, Ilka  kra, and pouw 

to  9000  mc    lo  tlie  lower  part  of  tho  aurfiice  of  the  ground.  Thefrequ 

badf  the   porphyry  beeomai   veoiealar,  reoce  of  tntp-roda  ibnniiur  Im 

and  changeo  htfo  an  amygdaloidal  hanit,  on  diotant  mountaliii^  was  for  a 

GODtaining  emcab  of  augite.    Bandt,  at-  considered  aa  o|i)po«ng  the  hyf 

eoeaated    wm  porphyry    in  eoonuoaa  the  Igneoua  origm  of  baoahic  ro 

inaMe%  often  eofera  the  priniiiy  moun-  more  attentiTe  ohoenralion  of 

taim  Off  the  Andeo.    They  are  arranged  tricta  has  eatabliahed  the  6ct, 

in  regular  eohtmoi,  which  itrike  the  e;fe  iaohted  capaare  panaof  contin 

of  the  traveller  like  immense  castles  in  which  haVe^  in  remote  agea,  fa 

the  sky.    Forphyritic  rocks  umffin  gen-  rated  by  valleyi^  in  the  same 

ctali  be  reaaroed  aa  more  ancient  Uian  the  beds  of  other  rocks,  which 

liasakic  roc8%  as  porphyry  most  frB<juent«-  ibnn  isolate^  cape  on  detach 

1/  oeeiUB  imermized  with,  or  eoverifag^  tains.— The  occurrence  of  thic! 

tfsiMJlInn  rocks,  and  basak  Is  most  com-  basalt,  divided  Into  regular  peii 

inonlyaandated  with  the  aeoondarrstra-  hexagonal   cohimns,   and    dh 

ta,  which  It  either  cuts  through  In  the  rangea  of  vast  extent  and  heigh 

funn  of  dikes^  or  coven  unconftrmably.  traiSed  the  attention  of  man 

Sometunes  k  appears  to  have  broken  the  gave  rise  to  various  theories 

smtfa  eonftisedly,  and  lo  have  enveloped  Uieir  formation.    Few  countri 

laife  portions  of  other  rocks.    All  the  worid  present  more  magnifieei 

tiappean  rocks  give  decknve  indloations  of  columnar  basak  than  uie  nor 

of  an  (nieous  origm,  not  only  in  the  Irehuid  and  some  of  the  Hebri 

shapes  m  their  mssses,  but  in  their  action  GiantVi  causeway  (q.  y.\  in  the 

on  the  adjacent  rocksi    Where  basak  is  Antrim,   constitutes  a  small 

in  contact  wkh  gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  range  of  this  descriptkin.    Th 

compact,  and  approachea  to  the  charseter  toriesof  Fairfaead  and  Borse,ii 

ofhomsioiia;  and  where  greenstons  res»  rsnge,  are  situated  eight  imlea  i 

on  sandsmne  or  dqrf  these  rocks  have  a  other.     These  capes  consist  < 

red  and  burnt  appesfanee,and  a  hardness  ranges  of  pUlars  and   hockon 

snperfcir  to  what  they  possess  hi  other  whaeh  riv)  from  the  sea  to  the 

plseea.    Where  they  cross  the  coal  sirsta,  500  feet.    From  their  abru|it 

and  come  in  contact  wkh  the  seams  of  are  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pil 

GosI,  the  substance  of  the  coal  is,  for  scv-  nU  architecture,  in  which  the 

cral  feet,  converted  into  soot  At  a  greater  and  Rymmctry  of  nrt  a|i|M'ar  to 

distance  from  the  trap,  tlie  cual  is  reduced  witli  the  wild  f(raiuleur  oihI  nu 

to  a  coke  or  cinder,  which  bumii  without  of  nature.    Muny  of  tlie  colui 

sai9ke,and  with  a  clear  and  durable  lu*at.  nin,i|r<*8  at  Fairheail  are  150  feet 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  froni  the  dike,  and  five  An^t  in  hn^lth.     At 

the  coal    is  found  in  ilii  natural,  unal-  alon^  the  nhore,  w  a  wiM  waxt^ 

tered  state.    The  thickness  of  trap  dikes  frnfrinentH  which  liave   fallen 

varies  from  a  few  inclics  to  twenty  or  clitVs,  reiH'Hihlinfr  the  niins  of 

thirtv  yards.    The  extent  to  which  they  cattth^s.   At  the  GiontV  caum*%ii 

reach    acrom     a     country    has   seldom  uninii  rarely-  exmni  one  foot  i 

lieen     exploied     beyond     the     mining  and  thirty  ui  lieight.    TlH*y  a 

districts.     ThjO  longest   in    Kncland  ex-  definiHl,  and  the  cohunns  are  d 

teuds  from  the  western  side  of  Durham  smaller  lilockH,  or  |>risnss  of  o 

to  Berwick,  in  Yorkahire.    These  dikes  more  in  length,  which  fit  neath 

are  generally  harder  than  the  rocks  they  other,  like  a  Irnll  and  sockeL    * 

iuteisect,  and,  when  the  latter  are  partly  is   clow'-iniiintKi,    excetiuiig    i 

decomposed,  often  remain,  fonning  >'ast  joint  of  the  column,  which  m  ol 

walls  of  stone,  that  rise  above  the  surfiice  lur.    The  coluniini  usually  ha 

of  the  ground.    Tliey  also  extend  into  the  sixHideii;  Init  M>nie  liave  seve 

}•'«,  and  give  rise  to  n*efs  of  rocks;  and,  and  otheni  only  thre«*.     Reds 

whiti  thev  cross  the  betis  of  rivers,  ttiey  that  are  not  columnar,  in  Mune 

funn  fbnia,  and  sometimes  bold  up  the  over,  and  alsto  umler,  the  colur 

water,  and  occssioo  cascades,  of  which  ImmU  of  the  IkmIh  in  amygxIakM 

tliere  are  frequent  instances  on  tlie  ri%'er  C4>lumm  at  Fairhead  an*  ikk 

Tees.    From  these  circunntanoas,  it  seems  like  those  of  the  (fiant*s  causi 

conclusive  that  basak  and  mensiooe  (and  blocks,  which  are  of  fcn*M  len| 

the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  other  vari-  on  each  other.    The  trap  fon 
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an  to  extend  on  the  const  and  inland  is  attended  witJi  great  expense.  The 
oat  forty  miles  in  lengtli  and  twenty  in  ophite,  when  handsome,  is  much  prized. 
eadth.  The  basaltic  columns  of  the  Trappe,  La,  Trappists.  In  a  valley 
ind  of  StafTa  are  too  well  known  to  re-  of  Normandy,  thirty-four  leagues  north- 
ore  a  description.  No  ibrmation  of  gen-  west  of  Pans,  Rotrou,  count  of  Perche, 
Be  basalt  has  hitherto  been  found  on  founded  a  Cistercian  abbey,  in  1140, 
B  North  American  continent,  at  least  whirh,  from  its  difficult  acres^  he  called 
ilh  of  Mexico.  But  localities  of  the  Zaz  TVa/^pe  (trap-door).  It  was  approached 
Benatono  trap  are  found  in  several  dis-  by  no  path,  and  the  traveller  was  obliged 
eiB,  and  present  nearly  all  the  i>eculiar-  to  direct  liis  course  by  the  sun  and  the 
98  of  the  true  basalt,  differing  from  it  appearance  of  the  trees.  The  deep  m- 
iy  in  possessing  a  lighter  green  color,  a  lence  of  the  wild  valley,  surrounded  bv 
■  compact  fracture,  and  a  less  decided  woods  and  rocks,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
iumiiar  structure.  A  formation  of  it  the  most  ascetic  disposition.  In  the  six- 
pne  near  the  north  line  of  Massachu-  teenth  century,  the  monks,  however,  had 
ta,  and  proceeds  down  t)ie  valley  of  the  l)erome  so  licentious,  that  they  were  the 
nnecticut  to  Long  Island  sound.  Its  terror  of  tlie  surrounding  country,  rob- 
a  considerable  elevations  at  the  north  bing,  murdering  and  kidnapping  young 
I  in  Greenfield  and  Deerfield.  It  then  females :  tliis  wild  and  lawless  conduct 
wan  in  the  borders  of  lielchcrtown,  procured  them  the  epithet  of  the  ^bandits 
1  forms  mount  Holyoke  (1000  feel  of  I-Ji  Trappe."  In  the  seventeenth  centu- 
^),  which,  nmninff  eight  njiles  west,  ry,  the  abl)ey,  then  containing  but  six  or 
appears  at  Rock  Ferry,  Ixjlow  North-  seven  monks,  was  conferred  on  I)e  Ranc^, 
ipton.  On  tlio  op])osite  side  of  the  then  (1630)  ten  years  old,  as  a  sinecure 
nnecticut,  it  rises  again  in  mount  Tom  benefice.  In  1G()4,  afler  a  youth  passeti 
the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  so  contin-  in  dissipation,  he  became  regidar  abbot  of 
I  about  six  miles  towanls  the  south.  I^  Trupix.',  and  accomplished  a  most  rig- 
le  aame  range  extends  into  West  orousrefSmn  of  the  monastery.  The  Trap- 
ringfield,  Westfield  and  Southwiek,  pists  prayed  eleven  hours  daily,  and  passed 
laaachiuctts,  and,  in  Connecticut,  fonns  the;  rest  of  their  time  in  hard  labor  and  si- 
I  Talcott  mountain,  F^armington,  Meri-  lent  meditation.  Beyond  I  he  sacred  hymns 
a  and  Southington  mountains,  and,  hav-  and  prayers,  and  their  usiinl  salutation, 
I  a  number  of  subordinate  ]mrts  and  M^unto  moi%  no  woni  passed  their  lip, 
rallel  ranges,  tenninate^  at  East  and  but  even  their  wishes  and  wants  were  m- 
eat  Rock,  in  New  Haven.  Another  dicate^i  by  sigiiH.  Their  meagre  diet  eon- 
Denaive  formation  occurs  in  New  Jer-  sistedsolely  of  fniits  and  puls(>,  flesh,  wine 
r,  fonninr  tlie  summits  of  almost  all  the  and  butter  fN;ing  entirely  pnthibited.  They 
kuntains  between  the  western  primitive  received  no  information  of  what  was  go- 
^iilanda  and  the  Hudson.  1'he  west  ing  on  in  the  world,  an<I  no  news  from 
nkfl  of  the  Hudson,  for  many  miles  their  relations;  all  their  thoughts  were 
yvB  New  York,  present  this  rock  in  devoted  to  i>enance  and  death,  and  every 
ry  well-pronounced  columns,  some  of  evening  they  dug  their  own  graves.  Lou- 
iich  riae,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  isn,  princess  of  C\)nd4^,  founded  a  female 
tbe  height  of  1.50  feet.  Again,  this  onler  of  Trappists,  The  Trappists  were 
ik  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Basin  obliged  to  leave  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Minea,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  upon  the  revolution  ;  but  they  returnetl  in  I^J15, 
HC  of  Labrador,  on  the  St.  I^wTcnee.  when  th(?ir  house  was  restored  to  them, 
venatone  porphyries  and  sienite,  as  well  A  traveller,  who  visited  them  in  IHIH, 
opbitei  are  found  in  many  places  in  the  found  their  nurnlMT  to  amount  to  a  hun- 
anhy  of  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  and  dn^d,  of  whom  mon.^  tli;in  half  w<>re  lay 
variety  of  greenstone  (su|)iH»sed  to  Iw  brothers  imd  fibres  donnh,  who  j)ass  only 
older  origin  than  that  above  des<*ril)e(]],  a  cc^rtain  time  at  I^  Tra]>pe  for  the  ner- 
DBetimea  called  nrimitive  gnienstone,  or-  fbrmance  of  some  acts  of  ]M7iance.  The 
SB  at  aeyeral  places  in  New  Kngland,  ])rofessed  brothers  wear  a  <lark-colore<l 
Ah  in  beds  and  dikes. — The  trap|)ean  frock,  cloak,  and  hood,  which  covers  the 
ckai  when  free  from  vesicular  eavities,  whole  face.  The  order  has,  In^ides,  three 
V  valuable  for  architecture,  es|)eeially  other  houses  in  France,  the  abl)ey  Jare, 
M  menatone  trap,  which  is  ({uarried  near  Amii-ns,  M<'llerai,  in  the  department 
riA Tinle  or  no  ex|)ense,  since  it  breaks  of  the  I^)ire  Inferieure,  and  an  abl>ey  at 
■inraDy  into  angidar  pieces,  with  stnooth  St.  Aubin.  There  is,  likewise,  a  female 
ikea.  Basalt  is  wrought  into  vases,  ta-  convent  not  far  from  La  Trappe. 
^  for  inscriptions,  &c. ;  but  its  working        Trass,    {f^o  Cements,) 
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Ta4snvBU.    (Sea  TOer.)  moH  comemponay  '"IHC  ^^^ 

TtATBU  Am  VoTAMS.    TnvalBiiff  tfaagmiwiiL  Htnoo'ttd  BiMi«H« 

hM  ahvm  been  oae  of  tiM  oMtni  or  acqiwlmiftd  with  the  fogpy  of  fliwi 

fimidDff  me  eiieneier  Ar  die  hatSaamm  of  CSemMii  who  lif«d  afaoiic  the  m 

Bfey  «i3l  fcr  pwgoting  eeieotifie  taiowl-  Ae  FeldpomwMen  wir.  AboKlOO 

edfBii     BjylnuBKngitteencieniepieper-  FytboM  of  Ifaneillee  frit  inlinii 

ed  themnlfee  to  beeome  legalaioie  end  trotwmiceioheei'felioiii^tedetMMiw 

phiinenphMi,  ei^  fcr  JMleiiee,  in  the  oeeee  ezacttjtheiitiiatioaof|ieeeet  bet 

of  LgrNO^Mi  SoloD  end  Pythagoini.  He-  tooktwofgrpeffitjenetotfceperthil 

ro^otae  tmfeBed  to  ato^  hiiicHj.    The  anbeppilrpoenoioiiljfiogiiiaNiWl 

etHwenen  end  the  men  of  the  woild,  the  ooonte  cf  them.    He  ptoeeeded  ei 

edioler,  the  niiminrwt,  the  geographer,  the  Thiito(  Tibial;  hi  Iriih»Miifiei  Am 

phmieiani  the  eititt,  the  mefdiant,  the  ptobeblylcdendyfdMfoAelloM^ 

pouticel  eeonomiit,  tibe  aoldiery  te^yeeeh  edhimwidi«iipciee,endiiimh  iJ 

lies  hie  own  oljeetemtravellaig.    Young  ftr  as  the  Ihrine,  which  he  beMw 

men  who  tmfol  eztenslveij  bf  yntw  of  tlie  Tanafai; connectii^  fiisaneMl 

compietuic  their  edneatioo,  liioiild  be  North  sea  with  the  BteekaeaL    Um 

wvQ  aeqamed  with  theaneienC  and  mod-  ly  the  eccounts  ef  AliiiaiMM%  q 

era  cliiiiei,  metiiematiei^  tiie  prindplea  tioiis,  and  liy  the  light  of 'te  m 

of  tnde^poiitieeleeonoiii(f,hi8toiy,atatis-  which  this  king  sent  iiinii  AihliM 

tiesandgeognpfaff  and  with  one  or  more  laiged  tlie  tenritoiy  of  gaegraiHo 

fcieignlancoages.  The  meln  object  of  tlie  enoe.    Soon  after  Alexandmrdstf 

tDiirrfMiuldbe.inthefintpbee,w<dlset-  materials  that  had  been  eolbeihu 

tled^and"aU  otncars  be  maoe  subordinate  Herodotus  were  emfdoyed   bv  f 

to  it     The  young  traveiler  should  not  theneSf  wliom  we  know  on^  noni 

strife  so  much  to  observe  a  great  TarieQr  bo^  who^  300  years  after  (A,BLli] 

of  thinn  as  to  learn  aecuralehr  what  is  duced  a  new  oditkMiy  as  it  wiffc  < 

HBSWitisl.     (See  Reichard^    QuUk  der  woiks  of   Eratosthenei^  m   Ai 

FojMeifiy.)    In  the  histoiy  of  scientific  liooks.    Since  Alexander^  whs^  A 

eipemtinns^  the  fife  firflowing  divinons  ftaras  tlie  Indus  and  Ganges^  hadb 

migr  be  made: — ^1. 'The  eeiliest  age  of  better known^ and  die  GraekMaeei 

tibe  Phosnicians^  down  to  Herodotus^  500  empires,  that  sprang  up  there*  siiB  i 

B.  C.    The  PhflBnidene  undertook  the  extended  the  knowledge  of  it    T 

first  voyages  of  discovery  for  commercial  mies  of  Rome  supptira,  in  this  i 

purposes,  or  to  fouud  colonies.     Their  many  materials  for  the    knowM 

colonies  did  the  same.    Unhappily,  the  countries.     Asia  was  directly  kno 

accounts  of  these  voyages  are  very  ob-  themof  India;  they  obtained  a  knoi 

Hcure  (as,  for  instance,  of  the  circunmav-  from  Egypt  by  means  of  tlie  coi 

igation  of  Africa),  or  couched  in  figures  cial  intercourse  between  the  two 

(like  the  first  navigation  of  the  straits  of  tries  ;  the  nortlieni  part  of  Afnc 

Gibraltar),  or  entirely  lost.     We  know  opened  to  tlierii  from  Egypt  to  the  1 

but  little  of  their  discoveries  out  of  the  and  in  Europe  they  became  acqn 

Mediterranean  sea.    They  discovered  the  with  tlie  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees, 

island  Ceme  (AreuinJL  on  the  western  Soutli  Britain,  Gcniiony   as  far  i 

coast  of  Africa^  the  Red  sea,  Madeira,  Elbe,  Dacia  and  Pannouia. — 3.  T 

and  the    Tin   islands  (England^;    they  peditions  of  the  Germans  and  No 

imported    amber  (probably  obtained  in  till  900  A.  D.     The  migFations  ' 

their  dealings   witn   the  Jutes).    Their  nations  in  the  fiAh  and  sixth  cei 

caravans  to  Asia  and  Afirica  gave  them  a  brought  with  them  inf()rmatiou  reap 

knowledge  of  certain  countries,  beyond  countries  which  had  been  unknot 

what    we    now  possess.     Tlie    Tyriaii  merely  tlie  theatre  of  wild  fictions, 

colony,  the  powerful  Carthage,  under-  Byzantines  came  in  contact  with 

took  still  more  extensive  expeditions  of  new  trihcA,  respecting  which  its  v 

discovery ;   but  they  are  forgotten,  and  have  left  us  much  valuable  infom 

their  results  have  perished  with  the  state  The  Arabians  have  done  much  I 

itseltI---2.  The  travels  of  the  Greeks  and  more  accurate  luiowledgc  of  the 

tlio  military  expeditions  of  the  Romans,  by  their  campaigns,  their  commere 

fromSOOB.  C.  to400A.D.    The  Greeks  their  scientific  in  vestiptiona.    Thei 

made  journeys  to  enlarge  the  territory  of  opened  to  tliem  a  portion  of  North-ei 

science.    B^es  the  cariier  travels  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  Noithei 

Herodotus,  who  has  given  fiiithfully  the  rica  and  Spain ;  and  their  oomn 

results  of  experience,  and  besides  the  al-  expeditious,  by  sea  and  landi  eAaod 
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M  IndMD  isianda  Chiiia»  and  the  now  b^^ins  with  Henry  the  Navigator 

of  Africa  I  but  Uiey  have  done  and  Columbiia ;  and  we  now  first  meet 

he  acientinc  improvement  of  se-  with  voyafes  of  discovery,  properly  so 

than  for  the  knowledge  of  diner-  called.    The  invention  of  the  mariner^ 

oa.    What  the  Arabs  contributed  compass,  between  1250  and  13SM),  by  the 

OGOcineats  to  this  knowledse  in  aid  which  it  furnished  to  navigation,  led 

m  put  of  the  known  world,  the  to  extensive  voyages.    The  Italians,  es- 

trioea  effected  jn  the  west,  by  pecially  Venice  and  Genoa,  first  set  the 

in  doae  contact  with  the  more  example ;  but  their  commercial  jealousy 

d  nations  of  the  Western  Ro-  has  deprived  na  of  much  of  the  benefit 

lire.    Farther  to  the  north,  the  of  their  acquisitions.    Their  commercial 

I  did  more  than  the  Germans ;  for  gains  excited  other  nations  to  similar  en- 

idebted  to  them  for  new,  though  tcrprises.    The  Portuguese  wars  with  the 

identaJ,   discoveries.     In    their  Mohammedans  made  them   acquainted 

they  dncovered  the  Faroes,  Ice-  with  Africa,  and  the  eagerness  for  fiirther 

the  year  861,  Greenland  in  982,  discovery  was  encouraged  and  guided  by 

Bm  eoast  of  which  was  immedi-  the  Infant  Henry  the  Navigator  (q.  v.),  who 

upied  by  Norman  settlers ;  and,  pointed  out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  Porto 

fmn  later,  the  Norman  Bjom,  Santo,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  were  discov- 

Ten  to  the  south- west  by  a  storm,  ered  between  1418  and  1450 ;  in  the  lat- 

kI  Winland  ( Wineland,  so  called  ter  year,  Senegal  also,  and,  soon  afler,  Ar- 

i  wild  grapes  found  there),  prob-  guin  (the   Ceme  of  the  ancients).     In 

eastern  coast  of  Labrador,  with  14G2,  Guinea  was  reached ;  and,  in  I486, 

e  whole  description  amea   The  Barthol.  Diaz  doubled  the  southernmost 

mrio-Saxon    lung    Alfred,   who  promontory  of  Africa,  which  he  named 

901,  aet  on  foot,  about  that  time,  the  cape  of  Storms,  but  which  Ills  king, 

■Hea  of  discovery    under   two  John  11,  called  the  cape  of  €iood  Hope. 

\f  viz.  Other,  who  proceeded  from  The  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama  (q.  v.) 

round  the  North  cape  into  the  discovered    the    passage  to    the    Indies 

Ba  to  Biarmen    (Permia),    and  around  Africa  in  1498 ;  but  Genoa  con- 

who  went  from  Sleswick  to  the  tinned  to  conduct  its  commerce  through 

^inlancL— 4.    Besides  the  com-  the  ancient  chaimels,  and  Spain  was  so 

lod  military  vovagesof  the  Arabs  much  occupied  with  the  Moors  of  Gren- 

|ol8,  the  travelB  of  the  Christian  ada,  that  the  enthusiastic  Colunibus  could 

lee  and  some  Europeans,  down  no  where  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  plan  of 

furnish  much  valuable  infbrma-  seeking  a  new  way  to  India  towards  the 

^ma  undertook  long  journeys ;  wesL    The  Spanish  queen  Isabella  fiiml- 

iders  diffused  a  more  correct  ly  gave   him    her  support,  and  he  put 

pBofSclavonian  Germany  and  of  his  project  in  execution.    Oct.  12,  1492, 

d  the  popes  even  sent  envoys  to  he  cAmo  in  si^ht  of  land,  which  proved 

ic  anitana,  and  subsequently  to  to  be  an  island  (the  island  of  Guanahani, 

a  of  the  Tartars,  to  avert  the  or  Sl  Salvador).    On  his  third  voyage, 

Ivancea  of  these  hordes.    Boni-  in  1498,  he  reached  the  main  land.  About 

mach  for  the  better  knowledge  the  same  time  (1497),  Sebastian  Cabot,  an 

IDV  by  his  travels  as  a  missiona-  Englishman,  discovered  the  coasts  of  N 

i,  Sl  Otho  for  Northern  Sclavo-  America,    from    I^abrador    to    Virginia. 

194,  and  Ansgarius,  who  died  in  In  1500,  Cabral,  driven  by  a  storm,  dis- 

Denmark  and  Sweden.    There  covered  Brazil ;  Bastidas  discovered  Ter- 

0  individual  secular  travellers,  ra  Firma,  and  Cortereal  visited  Labra- 
Jcriin  Mandeville  of  England,  in  dor  and  Hudson's  bay.  In  1512,  Ponce 
thn  Schildberger,  a  German  sol-  de  Leon  discovered  Florida,  and  Balbao 

1  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicopo-  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  came 
(6,  by  the  Turks,  and  afierwards  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    It  was  . 
f  ongoia,  and  thus  had   an  op-  now  first  known  that  a  new  continent  had 

to  become  better  acquainted  been  discovered,  separated  from  Asia  by 
e  oatloDa.  A  hundred  years  be-  a  vast  ocean,  in  which  it  was  deemed 
rt  1370^  the  Venetian  Marco  Pok>  probable  a  second  new  world  might  ex- 
through  all  Asia  aa  fiur  as  Cathay  ist.  The  learned  Florentine  Amerigo 
■nd  at  the  same  time  with  Schild-  Vespucci  (who  died  at  Seville,  1512)  now 
be  faiticbera  Zeno,  two  Venetian  made  Europe  acquainted  with  the  char- 
ndertook  a  joarnev  to  the  north,  acter  of  the  newly-discovered  countries 
ififlbpefiod(firomthe  year  1418)  by  hia  deacriptk)ii.  In  1519  et  seq.,  Per- 
u.               9B 
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■D  MagcOu  aOtd  roond  Ihe  aoulb-  tl>«  Bovrca  of  the  Nile  waa  reofint 

'v  at  Anain,  through  tbc  Salt  ia  lUijS.     A  cocnprehenaiTe  pi 

rend  nplantg  ilie  intcriar  of  Africa  <*■ 

^ Bj-  jeeied,  aad  baa  bom  hjibcrtu  pura 

V  «t  Amaica  eaxned  llw  A&icaB  anociotioo  (q.  «.'.,  fon 

.  _             ..  „__.__  .    „i7B8,     Maeh  l«g<it  b« 


, .  — „    ,     -  itafxk.B«wliteh,l( 

iSiolMl.    Mora  acnnu  iMfar-    Chiqteni,M  wdlHtbom  arknl 


ifBar^favdiiBi 


I  remaciiag  ibe  nonlicfii  and  eaai-  tia  and  Salt  to  Abjowaa,  tboM  ■ 

na  or  Amerin  wia  fumiahed  from  cant.  Qui,  Mma  *mi  MituHoll.  10 

la    Ifilti  \n   PraDcia  Diak&  Fro-  ami  tboae  of  J.  R.  Pacbo  10  Cjn 

,  Hodam  and  Baffin.  IfOl.     In    April.  ie&<.   CaUm,  a 


Whether  Aaa  wa*  eonneeiad  with  Atner-  French  tnTellpr,  MK^Tr^xlod   in  ta 

ie*  <na  aa  ret  Dnknowni   but,  in  164d,  Timbiictoo  (sec  CaSiii,  and  T^ud 

tbo  Couack  Semeo  DeatiDCW  prooeedeil  and  the  Landt-ra  (q.  r.),  in    1630, 

from  the  rivef  Kotjnia,Brouudlbepeiut)-  the    Niger,  aa-l  diarovcrad   thai  k 

aula  of  tJie  Tcliouktiiches,  thrmigli  B««r-  tied  iiiio  Uie  Bi^t  of  Hctiitt.     (Sai 

Hiir's  dtaiu,  to  the  moulli  of  the  Anadir,  co,  and  .V^gtr.)     Aaia  waa  fiiM  liii 

Whiu  had  beearEodered  iole(«bt]r  dearby  the  Ponugueae,  but  tubtttifMmif 


I 


1?^  bj  c^iaiu  Beehiif,  who  proceeded 

Iram   the    river   of   Ihe    KamlschadaleH,  the  coaat  of  Malabar ; 

tbrough  the  smits  named  from  faim,  (o  almost  all  the  aouth  coMt,  wltb  itt  I 

Ibc  pi'iiinsula  of  the  Tcliouktsche^    This  aod  even  Japan,  vrero  discoirerad 

waa    coofinneil    by    seveni    «ulBe<iueiiC  Ponugveac.      But   ibe   cooM  aka 

vDyagen,andb]'Cook,iii  his  third  tojd^.  kDuwn,iill,  in  the  middle  of  llw  all 

Tli^y  and  Vancouver  exploroj  more  par.  r.cntuiy,  the  Engliib  laid  tb«  fon 

ttcuurly    the  western  coax  of  Ameriea.  of  their  doniiiiioii  in  lodta,  by  ortll 

Tile  North  American  rcToluiiouiuy  war  interior  of  .\giB  baa  been  -onenod 

made  the  country  snill  more  kiiowu ;  and  ilizeil  Europe.     Faithcr  to  the  noil 

much  informatioD  was  diffused  respect-  Russians  undertook  imporunlcnM 

bg  South  America  by  the  misnonariea,  In    1577,   Siberia    waa  exnlorM  1 

auoh  a»  ihc  Jcriuil  Doliridiufer,  lu  Para'  Cossack  captain  Jcrmak  Tiinamjt 

e\iay.      The   most    light,    however,   Ims  llie    Russian    merclmnl    i^uogaiKi 

Eieen  thed  on  ihni   ]iart  of  Ijjp  ivt-sltTn  ItiaO,  Ko[iikTif  r-iaclied  llie  en^m 

eontinaat    by   the   travels  of  Alexander  of  Aaia,  and  aooD  after,  K«mtacball 

Ton  Humboldt  (q.  v.),  the  prince  of  Neu.  diacoveral.     Since  1745,  tbe  Kuri 

wied  (q.  fj,  and  Ihoae  of  several  Elngliah-  the    Aleutian,  <»■    Fox    ^-'"•*-,  1 

men  atid  (hrauuia  in  BrauL  (q.  v.J    The  coast  of  America,  baTo  coroe  to 

azpedioona  of  discorery  into  the  interior  and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  finiler,  G 

or  Africa   bare   been   Ibm   productiTe.  Lepechin,  UQIdenstAdt,  Falk,  and, 

The  Ponngueae  e]g>lored  tfaoae  CMintries  all,  Pallaa,  have  made  the  moat  im| 

(Milv  which  were  aituated  noar  tbe  coast,  expediliona,  under  the  potronan 

mtbepMecutionofth^conimercevritb  Russian  govemmenL     AlW  Lap 

India.    Prigr  to  Vasco  da   Oniba,   the  bad  already  accurately  determai 

weatBmcoaaCWuezplored,ai)d  after  him  north-easleni  coasts  of  Siberia,  thi 

the  casern  cooat  (aince  1497);  but  they  sians  explored  the  Caucaaua  aod  tb 

did  not  discover  tbe  Red  aea  till  tbe  six-  plan  aea,  by  means  of  Glrber,  Ktk 

Month  century,  atlfaou^  they  were  ac-  KlofMvih,  Parrot,  and  Engelbanlt 

riioled  with   Abyaainia. — ^ee  Damien  lownin  deaeribed  his  re«dence  in  • 

Boea,  Dt  RAui  JHIaopiat,  etc  (Co-  The  other  regions  of  Asia  alao  b 

bgne,    1574).      Egypt    was    visited    by  better  known ;    Arabia,    by   tbe   I 

pi^ms,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  remain-  of  Canlen  Niebuhr,  who  vinud  it 

«d,  nevertbeleaB,  very  imperfect.     The  the  direction  of  the  Danish  goremB 

■outh  eape  of  Africa  was  particukriy  ex-  1761,  to  add  10  tbe  means  Ibr  illna 

ptoted,  iildeed,  by  the  Dutch ;  but  liirther  the  Bible  ;  Petvia,  chiefly  by  tboM 

U  the  nofth,  the  Swedea  Soarmann  and  Cbardin,  from  1664  to  1677,  ut^  ( 

Thtmberg    fim    penetrated^    afterwards  by  those  of  Morier  and  Onettey  ;  4 

Lavaillant,    and,    finally,    LichtenateiD.  by  thoae  of  Elphinatone:  ^iw  la 

Jamaa  Brace  tniTallad  to  Abywnia  and  cadne,by  meamof  pilgrifnaaDdaaj 

NhUi,  1708—1773 ;  apd  hii  accotint  ttC  of  antiquitiea.     Bni  the  aonh  « 
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Tkibet,  and  the  interior  of  the  great  Eagt  stm  Rtisehuchr^  extending  already  to  94 

Ilidim  ielandi^  are  fltill  little  known.    In  volumes— by  Pinkerton,  in  London,  1808 

te  Southeni  ocean,  the  Portuguese  bus-  —1813,  by  Robert  Kerr,  in  London,  1814, 

■Wled  the  existence  of  a  new  world ;  and  and  by  others,  as  well  as  Spiker's  Jaumak 

mm  French  jurist  Bodinus,  in  his  Intro-  der  Land-und  Seenisen,  are  not  compiled 

inetion  to  History,  in  1610,  gives  five  ou  a  strictly  scientific  plan.    This  n  also 

nod  diTisions  of  the  world— Europe,  the   case   with    the  IRst   Ginhvle  dei 

hSmj  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.    In  Voyages,  by  Walkenaer  (Paris,  1826),  of 

1511,  the  Potuguese  reached  New  Guin-  which  three  volumes  have  been  published. 

8ft ;  flind  Magellan,  in  his  circumnavigation  The  first  germs  of  geography  are  con- 

of  die  earth,  likewise  visited  the  Southern  tained  in  the  Mosaic  records,  and  the 

oeeui.     But  these  discoveries,  like  those  book  of  Joshua  (1400  B.  C);  in  Homer, 

lfMendoza,Mu)dana  and  Guiros  (1568 —  Hesiod,  (1000  B.  CJ^;    Herodotus    and 

1606]^  remained  for  the  most  part  unim-  Aristotle  (444  and  320  B.  C.) ;  Hanno, 

pKoved,  till  the  Dutch,  in  1615,  sent  out  among  the    Cartha^ians   (440  B.  C). 

LemfliTBy  Schouten,  Heitoge  and  Tasman  (Respecting  these  works,  see  the  modem 

IB  ▼oyaces  of  discovery,  and  became  ac-  critical   geographers,   Rennel,    Gosselin, 

pminted  with  New  Holland,  New  Zea-  Mannert,  Voss,  &:c.).    Poly  bins,  Hippar- 

Bnd  and  the  Friendly  isles.    Dampierre  chus,    Artemidorus,  added,    300    yean 

iicd  new  light,  in  16d8,  on  the  countries  aderwards,  new  accounts  of  travels ;  Ju- 

a  the  Southern  ocean,  and  Cook  explored  ba,  king  of  Mauritania,  described  Lybia 

kH  new  world  so  accurately,  in  17d8  and  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 

he  Ibllowing  years,  that  little  was  lefl  for  Strabo,  A.  D.  10,  collected  all  former 

Vancouver,  liap^rouse,  Krusenstcm  and  discoveries  in    a    comprehensive  woric 

Koczebue.     The  discovei^  of  a  coiast  The  same  tiling  was  done  by  Pomponius 

imr  the  south  pole,   made  by  British  Mela,  A.  D.  50,  and,  twenty  yean  after- 

H^igatora  in  1819,    which  was    called  wards,  by  the  industrious  Pliny;    Under 

Hew  South  Shetland,  promises  to  add  to  the  em|)eror  Adrian,   Arrian    described 

fce  ecience  of  geography.    (Respecting  Lybia;  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia, 

lie  latest  scientific  travels  of  British  ad-  A.  D.  150,  with  his  contemporary  Ptole- 

penturen  to  the  north  pole,  see  JVorih  my,  fixed,  witli  much  more  exactness,  the 

Polar  ExpedUioni.^    Hitherto,  there  has  situation  of  places.    Afler  them,  geogra- 

been  wanting  a  critical  description  of  the  phy  ceased  to  be  scientifically  cultivated 

lerioua  voyages  of  discovery-     It  would  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  but  the 

perfaapa  be  the  best  method  of  studying  knowledge  of  particular  countries  ffained 

Ipanoraphy,  if  the  extension  of  geographi-  much  by  excellent  books  of  traveb ;  for 

eal   Knowledge,  eradually  pnxiuced  by  instance,  those  of  Pausanias  (A.  D.  1701 

kB^ela  since  the  times  of  Moses  and  Ho-  Agathemer  (A.   D.  200|,  Mareianus  of 

V  eould  be  brought  before  the  youth-  Heraclea  (A.  D.  200),  ana  Agathodsmon. 

understanding    in    an    orngraphical  To  this  time,  also,  probably  belongs  the 

hydrogrephical  description.    Many  Table  of  Peutinger.  (q.  v.)    All  that  was 

good  materials  for  this  object  are  contained  learned  from  the  migrations  of  the  €rer- 

m2^eaDe*B Jhuichien der Erdkunde (BerViiif  man  tribes,  and  from  the  crusades,  was 

1815),  and  his  GaOj  as  well  as  in  Spreng-  collected  by  the  fatliera  of  the  chureh, 

ih   €S€MchiehU    der  Geography  Erddeck-  from  whose  (often  fictitious)  narrations,  an 

■Mm,  in  Von  Zimmermann's  writings,  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas,  commonlv  call- 

aM  in  Halte  Brun^  History  of  Geography,  cd  mdopleustes  (Indus  navigator)  though 

Muriay  nuUished  a  Historical  Account  he  did  not  personally  go  beyond  iEthio- 

af  the  discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa  pia,  compiled  his  Christian  Topography 

(Edinburgh,  1817, 2  vols.),  has  a  Histori-  (A.  D.  450).    About  two  centuries  after- 

eal  Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  Trav-  wards,  lived  the  ^grapher  of  Ravenna 

di  in  Asia  (Edinburgh,  1820, 3  vols.);  and  (Sprengel  calls  him  Guide,  but  this  is 

■I  Account  of  DiscovciT  in  N.  America  only  a  corruption  of  his  popular  name, 

(1839).    A  chronological  view  of  travels,  for  he  was  a  Gothl  whose  geography  we 

with  Hteiary  and  biographical  notices,  is  know  only  from  the  careless  abridgment 

a  derideratum ;  for  the  attempts  of  Stuck  of  Galadro.     Several  instances  of  maps 

fti  bia  FcrzocAmMe,  reaching  to  1735),  now  occur.    The  map  of  Charlemagne 

Soueher  de  la  Richarderie  and  Beck-  was  a  silver  tablet    Besides  these  Chris- 

BHiiD  are    imperfect.     Even  the  great  tian  geographers,  there  were  the  Arab 

eoUectioM  of  travels  which  have  been  writers.     Wahad  and  Abuzeid  travelled 

pobliahed  bj  Ehrmann,  Sprengel,  Ber-  tlirough  the  Eastern  countries  of  Asia, 

lueli,  Sbc^  at  Weimar— Bt6i.  der  HwhUg'  and  have  left  descriptions  of  their  travels 
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(A.D.m*-«l7)tAtabMLFdiMied  notbed.    Tim  mumapm  i£  fhm  } 

(A*  D.  080)  Iw  tmfvii  ivm  Kfeonan  to  BwedUi  and  Sptnidi  OMdMiMlk 

SiiML     Miiiiili   KollibeddiB  tai  CSaiio  HMMureadegrQeiiiklflrdiiftnHCli 

dBKiibBd<A.D.9C7)llieiD0iteel8brt|tad  lM?e  beeo  piuKied  in  tiie  abielMi 

UngdooM  dT  the  three  pwli  dT  the  woiid  tiiij,«iid,iBl818»iheBritUi«lra 

then  known  tinder  d»  dtle  the  Gilded  tuuied  their  maartkm  wkh  iIm  ] 

Meadow,  end  the  Mme  of  PkeeioiiBStiMMb  Our  inepe  have  bean  veqrnMidb  hi 

In  the  year  960;  Ifaa.Hankal  cafe  ade-  bgr  thia  meana,  aa  well  aa  faj  dbi 

acripito^  princyaByof  the  Mohanunedan  nometrieal  aumya  of  variooa  oa 

eoontilaa.  AboiilJltO;  appealed  the  tiav-  afaice  the  GaniDi  eel  ibo  aann 

all  dT  the  Ahnagpruriaa  (toe  wandereia).  France,    (See  the  JMtwaf.  Chrtaii 

and  in  1153;  anpeared  the   oelebnted  of  Zach«  the  Algmmm  Omnm 

Nvbian  feogfapher»  the  Sharif  EdriaL  ^JtoacrMfew, the AtimmmimMmi 

We  OQf^t  to  ineittion,  uiDi'eo?er»  the  or  Bohncnberger  and  of  I  indrMa 

trafehi  of  the  Jew  Benjamin  of  Tkideb,  abo,  the  artiele  Oeagnfht) 

of  the  Syrian  Ifaa  al  Wardi,  and  the  Per-  Tratbstt  (from  the  French  k 

abn  Uarabullah,  fiom  1160  to  Idia    Ru-  t»diigiiiBe)deri9mtfeanooime  tra 

iriiroedL  (Kubrkiuia)i  a  Mmorite  of  Bm-  paiticufaudy  in  poetxr,  of  n  aukjeci 

banL  trmlledy  aa  ambaandor  fiom  aaint  naa  bean  already  handled   mi 

Louia  to  the  creel  Mo^ly  throiii^  the  that  itii^aait  were,<fivealedor  la 

eUefpertofCentrel  Aau,andha8leftan  dreas,  and  a  comie  one  pot  oo 


aeeotuit  of  the  moat  intereeting  of  hiB  ad-  veaty  preaanpoaea  weak    poima 

fentuiea.  Afanoat twenty yeanafterRuia-  traveeued  auqect;  it  taken  ftr  | 

broeck,  in  15177,  Blarco  Polo  of  Venice  that  an  air  of'grandenr  lia»been  i 

trafoUed  through  all  Aaia  to  Cathi^  (Chi-  ed  to  be  given  to  hldanaaa.    Bm^ 

nai     Fifty  yeare  afterwardu^  Abutfeday  moet  traveetiea  purpoaely  degra 

fraiee  of  Hamah,  In  Syria,  wrote  hia  au^ect  treated,  in  ordertomalDa  li 

geographical .  work,  Deaeription  d  the  ridiculous.    InitaproMpoliaraele 

InlMfaiied  £ar^    In  18B0,  the  brothere  of  ridiculing  littleneee^wUcfahaa  a 

Zeoo  of  Vienioe  made  a  journey  to  the  the  ehape  of  greatnea%— It  difitei 

aofft^  which  one  of  their  deaeendantahaa  tkUy  from  parody,  whaeh  empl 

daasribed.    At  thia  time,  there  alao  ap-  existing  poetical  dreaa  of  n  gm 

peered  aeveral  mapa  by  the  Persian  Naa-  ject,  m  clothing  a  ridiculoua  one. 

air  Elddin,   by  Picigno,  Mart  Sanudo,  depend  on  contrast,  and,  thoug 

Andrea  Bianco,  Benincasa,  Roselli,  Brazl,  may  excite  a  laugh,  hold  a  very 

Behaim,  and  Uiug  Beg,  a  grandson  of  place  among  the  various  species 

Tamerlane,  in    Samarcand.      The    first  etry.     It  has  been  asked  wbeth 

mi^  containing  America,  was  executed  are  at  all  admissible.    As  respect 

by  die  brothers  Appiani ;  anotlier  was  dy,  which  only  imitates  the  for 

soon  afler  nreoared  by  Ribero.     About  pave  composition,  but  without  ric 

thia  time,  1526;  lived  Leo  of  Grenada,  its  subject,  there  seems  to  be  no  k 

who  composed  a  description  of  Africa,  reason  (or  condemning  it  entirel; 

Fifly  years  afterwards,  the  famous  Gerard  travesty,  beinff  a  direct  attempt  u 

Mercator,  a  German,  published  his  charts,  ridicule  on  subjects  of  an  clevatet 

and  the  measurement  of  a  degree  was  acter,  seems  less  entitled  to  indu 

now  made,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  Still,  however,  when   the  poet 

by  Ferrel,  Schnell,  Norwood,  Riccili  and  seizes  upon  the  weak  points  whicl 

ncard,  between  1550  and  ]6()9, 700  years  tuall^  finds  in  the  midst  of  greatn 

afler  the  Arabian  Caliph  Al-Mamun  had  dignity,   and   exposes    them  in 

caused  the  first  measurement  of  a  degree  adapted  to  produce  a  comic  efi 

in  Asia.    In  the  beginning  of  the  seven-  will  divort  his  reader,  witliout  de| 

teenth  century,  the  Austrian  ambassador  the  truly  noble,  or  impairing  the  e 

Von  Herbcrstein  (q.  v.)  rendered  a  great  works  of  an  elevated  character 

service  to  the  geography  of  Russia  by  his  proach  which  has  been  so  oflen  1 

Commentaries.    At  the  end  of  the  same  against  travesn^,  since   the  time 

century,  Engelbrecht  K&mpfer  travelled  Mothe.    The  finest  comic  product 

to  Japan,  and  has  left  us  the  description  the  Greeks  spning  from  thia  freei 

of  his  travels,  which  are  still  very  value-  mirth  ;  and,  though  the  Grecian  sj 

ble.    In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentli  clined  more  to  the  parody  (for  in 

century,  the  measurements  of  a  degree  the  BatruchomytmaaiM  (q.  v.),  tb 

by  Condamine  and  Maupertuis,  and  the  dies  of  Matron,  and  hia  fiagmc 

mapa  of  Sanson  and  Homann,  must  be  Athensua  it,  5,  and  innumerahla  pi 
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r  AiMttophanes)^  tnvosty  was  yet  by  no  fatiguing,  and  the  prieonen  are  relieved 

nuM  unknown  by  them,  hut  showed  it-  every  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

If  with  equal  boldness  in  the  produc-  Treason.    Treason,  the  crtmen  [omb 

mm  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  comic  po-  mqjestaiu  of  the  Roman  law,  is  consid- 

ry;   the  highest  of  their   gods  were  ered  to  be  the  greatest  crime  that  can 

■de  to  appear  in  works  of  sculpture,  possibly  be  committed.    All  crimes  are 

id  on  the^  stage,  in  a  comic  character,  regarded  by  the  law,  and  punished,  as 

ho    question,    however,    still    remains,  offences  against  the  peace  and  digni^  of 

betlier  travesty  is  not  a  dangerous  game,  the  community ;  and  that  crime  which  at- 

d   especially  in  the  case  of  such  na-  tacks  directly  the  supreme  authority  of 

mm  as  have  a  natural  tendency  to  levity,  the  state,  is  the  most   aggravated  and 

in  ages  when  taste  has  degenerated,  heinous.    Such  is  treason,  or  high  trea- 

it  its  susceptibility  for  the  great  and  no-  son ;  the  minor  species,  or  petty  treason, 

By  and  become  eager  for  amusement  being  a  treachery  to  some  political  or  re- 

lely.     In  such  eases,  travesty  undoubt-  ligious  superior,  who  is  not  the  chief  of 

ly  tends  to  encourage  a  tendency  which  the  state.    There  is  no  offence  in  the  U. 

already  excessive ;  and  even  m  those  States  that  passes  under  the  name  of  petty 

sea  in  which  it  may  be  allowable  for  treason,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 

B  aake  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  subject  to  which  the  appellation  could  be 

hearty  laugh,  it  requires  a  sound  judg-  given,  except  an  offence  against  a  gov- 

BOt,  both  in  the  writer  and  reader,  and  emment  of  one  of  the  states,  to  which  it 

oald  be  enjoyed  with  much  caution,  to  could  not  be  properly  applied,  since  these 

event  it  from  exciting  a  sickly  craving  governments  are,  in  some  respects,  su- 

r  amusemenL  Travesty  is  either  purely  preme.    Treason  is,  accordingly,  differ- 

mie,  the  free  eflHision  of  a  sportive  hu-  ently  defined,  in  reference  to  what  is  the 

DT,  or  it  unites  with  the  object  of  mirth  supreme  power  of  the  state.    In  a  mon- 

■K  of  satire.    It  may  exhibit  the  ridicu-  archy,  it  is  considered  to  he  the  betrav- 

na  side  of  a  subject,  or  may  merely  at-  ing  or  the  forfeiting  of  allegiance  to  the 

;k  the  fbrm  in  which  it  is  presented,  monarch ;  but  in  a  community  not  gov- 

d  show  the  incongruity  between  the  emed  by  a  supremo  hereditary  chief,  it 

rOm     Either  mode  is  consistent  with  the  has  reference  to  the  government,  or  the 

aevml  aim  of  satire,  the  lashing  of  folly  whole  body  of  the  community.     This 

id  vice.    In  respect  to  its  form,  the  tra-  crime  can  be  committed  only  by  a  sub- 

acy  is  either  lyrical,  epic  or  dramatic,  ject  of  the  sovereign  power,  or  a  citizen 

mong  the  moaems,  the  French  have  of  the  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 

a  most  writers  of  travesties,  as  Mari-  and  only  a^nst  such  sovereign  or  state ; 

LUX,  Scarron  (iHio    travestied   Virgil),  and  it  consists  essentially  in  renouncing 

id  Moreau ;  tho  Italians  possess  a  tra-  his  allegiance,  and  putting  himself  in  the 

latied  Iliad,  by  Loredano,  which  does  attitude  of  enmity  or  hostility.    A  traitor 

Hf  however,  correspond  to  the  true  ob-  puts  himself  in  the  same  relation  to  his 

6t  of  tJayesty  ;  the  Glermaus  have,  be-  own  sovereign  or  state  that  a  pirate  holds 

fee   seveial  smaller  Ivrical  poems  of  to  all  states  and  governments.    As  all  vio- 

m  kind,  a  travesty  of  the  iGneid,  by  lations  of  the  laws  are  acts  of  disrespect 

lunMner(q.  v.),  which  often  runs  into  and    disobedience    to  tho  authority   by 

ilcarity,  but  is  not  without  wit.    Cotton  which  these  laws  are  enacted  and  ad- 

MPbilipshavetrevesti^  VirgiPsiEneid  ministered,  Socrates  considered  the  act 

I  Engliui.    There  are  also  various  other  of  escaping  from  prison,  and  so  avoiding 

iaglisfa  travesties,  but  generally  too  vul-  the  punishment  or  death,  which  awaited 

ir  to  be  worthy  of  mention.  him,  as  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to 

Tmcadmill,  an  instrument  of  punish-  his  state,  and  a  sort  of  treason,  and,  for 

lem,  lately  introduced  into  England  and  this  reason,  refused  to  make  use  of  the 

lia  GCNmtry,  conristing  of  a  larse  wheel,  means  offered  for  his  escape.    But  what- 

iNMit  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide,  ever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  force 

idi  steps  on  its  external  surface,  upon  and  extent  of  the  obligntion  of  obedience 

^ich  the  criminals  are  placed.    Their  to  the  laws  in  general,  there  is  a  charac- 

neiglit  sets  the  wheel    in  motion,  and  teristical  distinction  between  other  viola- 

lej  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  tions  or  evasions  of  the  laws,  and  trea- 

oMnre  by  means  of  a   horizontal  bar  son,  which  crime  consists  in  betraying^ 

ised  above  them,  of  which  they  keep  setting  at  defiance,  or  making  war  against, 

old.    The  power  thus  obtained  may  be  the  supreme  authority.    Such  is  the  di»- 

pplied  to  the  same  purpose  as  water  tinguishing  characteristic  of  treason,  in 

lower,  steam,  dtc    The  exercise  is  very  the  application  of  which   to  particular 
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acta,  there  hat  been  a  i^reat  dWmhr.  more,  in  e  juridical  mw.  tbnn  a  mnkia% 

No  one  subject  of  legislation  and  iuricfi-  dream  reduced  to  writing.     The  legi^ 

cal  interpretation  has  oecn  more  fruitful  tion  of  pariiament,  during  the  reign  d 

of  abuse,  oppression  and  cniclty.    The  Henry  Vill,  seconded  the  capricioiieaad 

more    arbitrary    governments,    whether  arbitraiy  dispoaition  of  that  nKmarcbt  Ij 

Epular,   aristocrstical    or    monarchical  creating  a  muhitude  of  deecripciona  m 

r  all  these  species  may  be  equally  ar-  high  treason,  such  as  stealing  cnidB  Ig 

laryl  have  conntnipd  the  most  indifTer-  \Velshmen ;  counterfeiting  foreign  coin 

ent  and  insignificant  actM  into  treachery  wilful  poisoning ;  execrations  against  ih 


to  the  go%-eminrnt,  luitl  a  ftirfciturc  of  the    king,  and  calling  opprobrious  namea  h 


red  obligations  of  allegianrr.    In  the  public  writing ;  licentious 

reign  of  LdwanI  IV,  in  Kngland,  a  citi-  tlie  queen  or  a  prinoeaa ;  a  womaali  he 

len  of  Lonilon  said  lie  would  make  his  coming  marrieil  to  the  king  without  ta 

eon  heir  of  the  crown,  meaning  the  sign  disclosmg  any  deviationa  from  chaslii|; 

of  the  house  in  which  he  lived.     For  which  she  might  have  committed ;  jod)^ 

this  pun,  he  suflt.*rud  death,  under  a  con-  ing  or  believing  the  king  to  have 

viction  for  high  treawn.     In  tlie  same  lawfully  married  to  Anne  of  Cleves; 

reign,  a  gentleman,  whoiw  favorite  buck  ogating  from  the  king's  royal  styls 

had  been  killed  by  the  king,  in  hunting,  title  ;  assembling  riotously,  to  the 

said,  in  his  vexation,  he  wislietl  its  horns  in  of  twelve,  and  not  dispersing  on 

the  belly  of  the  |M*n«on  who  had  coim-  mation.    It  would  be  tetiioiia  to 

soiled  the  king  to  kill  it ;  and,  as  the  king  ate  all    the   acta,  which,  by 

had  killed  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  enactments  or  judicial  construction^ 

so  his  own  conns«'1l(>r,  this  expression  licen  brought  under  the  denominatiaB  rf 

was  construed   to  Ik   high   treason,  for  treason,  and,  on  the  imputation  of  which 

which  th(*  party  suffered  death ;  though  men  Iwve  been  bariiarously  put  to  desik 

one  of  tlio  jnstiri*s  of  the  court  in  which  The  present  law  of  treason  in  Fnf[lsii 

the  judgment  was  given,  ju!<ico  Mark-  rests  sulMtantially  upon  the  statute  of  ihi 

liam,  chose  rather  to    leave    his  place  twenty-fifth  year  or  Edward  III,  whid 

on  the  U^ncli.  than  to  ament  to  such  a  comprehends  seven  deecriptiona,  viz.  L 

judgment.    Those  convictions  were  had  compassing  or  imagining  the  king's  death; 

under  the  siipcies  of  trrasim,  which  c(m-  2.    vkilation    of  the    king's  companin 

Hists   in  comiiaMtiug   or    inu^nning  the  (meaning  the  queen ]^  his  eldest  daughH^ 

king's  death.     It  was  under  the  same  de-  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldrst  aoi 

scription  of  thin  crime,  and  in  pursuance  and  heir ;  .'L  levying  war  against  tlip  kiaf 

of  a  tfiill  bniailtT  intiTprt'tntion  of  it,  that  in  bis  n*alrn  ;  4*.  aillierinK  ti>  bi^  enrmiM 

Dionyniu^  lli«*  I y rant  of  Symniitt*,  onl»T-  in   hi;*  n*ahn,  and  Kiving  tliesn  aiil  sad 

*^\n  man   !«»  U-  I'xciMitrd,  fnr  drtaminf^  romflirt   in  ihr   realm  or  rls^-wlurr;  & 

••t'lbe  t)nuit**«(lriit)i,  on  th«'  prnrnrr,  that  roiint«'rf«'itini:  the  gri'at  or  l>ri\y  i*aJ;  6 

li"  woiiM  iln  .1111  «>!' only  that  \% Inch  had  roiinterfiitiii^  tln»  nionry  of  the   ml« 

«>4-i*U|>ii^l    hii   wakin^r    thmishl:*.       This  or  brinpni;  into  llw  realm  any    couni**- 

WHS  coii5,iruiii|»  to  In*  tmi^on  what  was  ft-it  of  th«' national  coin;  and.*  7.  slayiai 

not  even  ihi' art  or  thoiif^lit  of  the  |»arty  the  chnnrrllor,  tn*asurpr,  rither  of'thi 

I Acciitpd.      Km,  \%hen  s«Mnr  a«*t  of  tho  ju?iliri*M  of  th«*  ronrt  of  kine"^  U^nch  oi 

|iarty  accust«l  ha«i  Ihvu ron*(i(|«>nil  n-qiii-  romniitn  pirasnr  «>r  the  juMin-^  \n  eyw 

Mtc   to   conMitiiic    this   crinii\  inKtmins  or  of  asMi/(>.  wlim  in  thr  di!*(* barge 'of 

lia\i»  *>riMirn^l,  i»f  ooiiHtnirlivr  troaj*ons,  th«»ir  jiidirinl   tnnrtion«i,   in   ojirn   mufi 

which  wiTi'  littlf  nion*  than  dnaniH.    Al-  To  \\w  pn»\i<«ion?«  of  ih'm  f«tatuie  oihcn 

k'^'mon    SuliH'v   wom  f*on(bMnnr«l    in    tin*  luivr  Utm  addiil,  by   other  i^atutcak  i* 

^onrt  ol*  kini:*H  U-nrh  for  tn*a*ion.  wliili*  l.-iiin|»,  1.  to  I' apisN ;' 'J.  to  faUifying  thi 

tho  infimou*  J«'!rn*y«»  wh-i  t'hii'l' ju-ilifi*,  r.tin;  \\.  \m  ihi-  l'niti*<tuint  suocrmioo  d 

and  exri'iitiM   in  punsnann*  of  thf  mii-  \\\v  Imhim'  ni"  ll.iiiiivrr.     Stnnr   of  (h<«i 

tfnre,  in  tl>i*  tinn*  of  t*harit'?4  II,  on  tin*  lnw:«  hnvo  Imtomi'*  (i!i<«iii*ti*  bv  the  e^tioc 

f>mof  of  M)in<>  ali^troi't  H|N*ru latHum  on  tiori  of  thi'    Pn'tcii-l'-rV    branch   of  thi 

the  Mibj«s'i  ol' (riivinitin  III,  liiiniil  in  hi«i  rrjirniiii:  liiiniU,  nrul  ilii' Liw-t  \\\  reistioi 

hand- writ  HI);,  in  hi?i  privati-  rabmit,  and  to  |*o|M*ry  h:i\r  U'rn  nutrrinlly  m-«liM 

not  pmvcd  to  haw  Wvw  sho\%n  lo  any  nml  niitient«*d.     It    is  c«idt'nt,  frvm  lh4 

other  person,  *ir  iiili*nil«*i|  fiir  piiMiralion.  |inT«'din;:  rniumTaiioii    nf  «rt^  ikiw  ot 

Theee  wrn»  roiuitnifil  t«»  W^  an  act  of  htTi-tofon*  ri>n«tidfn'd  in  T.ngland  •<  con 

treason,   lieraust?    gcriherr    rst    azrfrr   (lo  NiitiitinK  tn'n«4iii,  t)i:it  ihi^  is  n  MibK^ct  otf 

write  ia  to  act) ;  and,  upon  this  construe-  lofciiUation  and  jiindirnl  adruiniitrmtion,  ii 

tion,  he  was  executed  for  what  was  Uttk)  which  the  litivrtv  of  the  sut>jt*ct  or  c«» 
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wydaerihreoocemed.  **TheData-  rimi^y  beheaded.  The  mode  of  ezecu- 
ilinatioiiy'^flayB  Mr.  Rawle,  in  his  tion  in  the  U,  States  is  by  hanging.  By 
»f  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  the  English  ]aw,  a  conviction  of  treason 
oae  who  possess  power,  is  to  in-  works  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  to 
it^  ^istmy  shows  that  to  enlarge  the  crown,  and  attainder  of  blood  ;  so  that 
icription  of  treason  has  often  been  no  person  can  inherit  an  estate  to  which 
d  to,  as  one  of  the  means  of  in-  he  must  derive  a  title  throiu^h  tlie  person 
f  power."  The  j^vemors,  wheih-  convicted  of  this  crime.  I^is  attainder 
life  or  fixed  penods,  or  by  heredi-  may  be  reversed,  that  is^  the  punishment 
j^t,  or  election,  or  merely  the  right  of  the  traitor's  heirs  for  his  offence  may 
strongest,  iii  estimating  what  acts  be  remitted  by  act  of  parliament,  as  was 
mpe€Xf  indignity,  or  hostilities  to  done  in  respect  to  the  heirs  of  Algernon 
ilves^  or  to  the  government  of  Sidney.  The  constitution  of  Uie  U. 
they,  for  the  time  being,  form  a  States  also  provides,  upon  this  subject, 
hall  be  considered  as  treachery  to  that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
be,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
loe,  are,  very  naturally,  liable  to  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
the  side  of  exaggerating  the  tree-  (See  Blackstone's  ComfMrUarietf  b.  4,  c. 
»  character  and  tendency  of  con-  6 ;  Dane's  Ahridgmerd,  c.  199 ;  Rawle's 
As  fiu-,  therefore,  as  the  influence  Vxtw  of  the  ConstUtUion  of  Ote  United 
•flstaem,  and  a  love  of  the  exercise  States ;  Chitty's  Criminal  Law.)  In  the 
ner,  are  to  be  guarded  a^nst,  it  is  French  code  phudj  the  term  high  treason 
BDt  to  limit  tne  discreuon  of  the  no  longer  occurs.  Crimes  against  the 
on,  in  putting  a  construction  upon  peace  and  safety  of  France,  and  against 
nduel  of  the  governed,  in  this  re-  the  person  of  the  king,  or  of  the  royal 
Accordingly,  by  the  constitution  family,  are  punished  witli  death  and  the 
U.  States^  treason  is  declared  to  confiscation  of  property  (Code  Phudy  K, 
in  only  two  of  the  descriptions  of  75—102).  The  Prussian  code  defines 
ready  enumerated,  viz.  1.  levying  high  treason  as  that  crime  which  has  for 
ainst  the  U.  States,  or,  2.  adhering  its  object  a  subversion,  by  violence,  of 
r  eneHiies.  The  framers  of  the  the  government  of  the  state,  or  which  is 
iitioD,  not  stopping  at  the  limita-  directed  against  the  life  or  liberty  of  its 
the  species,  have  also  prescribed  the  sovereign,  and  is  distinguished,  both  firom 
ind  degrees  of  proof  requisite  to  the  Landeaverratherei,  §  100  (by  which 
ion,  by  the  provision,  that  no  per-  the  state  is  exposed  to  danger  from  foreign 
all  be  convicted  of  this  crime,  un-  powers),  and  from  crimes  against  the  in- 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  temal  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
le  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  state,  and  from  the  crimen  Utsa  mqjtiUi' 
On  the  construction  of  this  arti-  h>,  or  of  personal  injury  to  the  dignity 
to  what  shall  be  considered  a  of  the  head  of  the  state.  The  Austrian 
'ofwar,  we  refer  to  Dane's  Abridg-  penal  code  of  1805  defines  high  treason 
ihajjler  199,  and  so,  also,  as  to  the  to  be,  1.  the  violation  of  the  personal 
BlatiOD  of  what  shall  be  considered  safety  of  the  sovereign,  and,  2.  under- 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies,  takings  for  effecting  a  violent  revolution 
^^KBUb  may  also  be  committed  of  the  government,  or  for  produciM  or 
any  of  the  states,  by  the  citizens  increasing  a  danger  to  the  state  from 
•ilegiance  to  them,  respectively,  abroad.  The  Bavarian  code  (1813,  of 
onlHiment  of  treason  is  nothing  Feuerbach)  assumes  a  kind  of  treason, 
in  death,  and,  by  the  laws  of  some  without  siving  a  definition  of  it,  of  which 
i  peculiariy  cruel  death ;  as  in  the  the  fu^t  degree  is  called  high  treason,  and 
f  RavaiUac  and  Damiens  in  France,  is  committed  by  attacks  on  the  person  of 
txgUtk  law  condenms  the  convict  the  king,  with  the  intention  of  killing 
Imwn  to  the  place  of  execution,  him,  taking  him  prisoner,  or  delivering 
langed,  and  cut  down  alive,  and  him  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  b^ 
wiled,  and  his  entrails  burned  while  attacks  on  the  independence  and  consti- 
Bt  alive ;  then  he  is  to  be  beheaded  tution  of  the  state.  Assisting  the  enemy 
altered.  But  the  more  barbarous  is  treason  of  the  second  degree :  treache- 
evolting  parts  of  this  ptmish-  rv  to  the  state,  by  the  delivenr  of  fMiper^ 
ire  usually  remitted,  tlie  convict  &c.,  belongs  to  the  third  claas:  in  the 
Irawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  it  fourth,  very  different  acts  are  broujrht  to- 
but  oo  a  hurdle,  and  not  on  the  gether,  such  as  applying  to  a  foreign 
I,  and,  when  he  arrives  there,  is  power,  on  account  or  a  le^clahnagainit 
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the  state,  injuring  foreign  sovereigns  and  ulation  estimated  at  about  ISjOOOl    TW 

ambaasadors,  inducing  subjects  to  emi-  bouses,  mostly  built  of  moae  and  lime,ai 

grate,  and  levying  soldiers  for  foreisn  ofa  mean  appearance.  It  containaeigfaiHi 

powers.    In  the  now  i)lan  of  1822  (by  mosques,  eight  khans,  five  balha»  and  Mi 

Gronner),  these  ideas  are  somewhat  differ-  Greek  churches,  and  is  the  residenee  rf 

ently  arrangiHl.     Tho  second  class  of  a  pacha  and  a  Ch-eek  metropolitan.    TW 

treasons  is  united  with  high  trenson ;  the  trade  is  considerable.    The  preKOt  wall 

idea  of  treason  ogainst  the  state  is  limited  are  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  «&• 

to  the  third  class ;  and  the  fourth  is  brought  fices.  The  castle,  which  ia  much  necieel- 

undcr  the  title  of  actions  dangcmus  to  ed,  is  situated  upon  a  rock,  and  ha  wA' 

tho  security  of  the  state,    llij^h  treason  es  are  cut  in  the  rock.    Trebiaood  wa^ 

is  distinguished  from  other  nrirnes,  inas-  at  one  time,  the  capital  of  a  amall  kiig^ 

much  as  it  is  n^gnrdtnl  uh  whollv  perpe-  dom,  erected   by  Alexius,  a  Byxanliw 

trated,  i.  e.  is  obnoxious  to  tlio  full  pun-  prmce,  at  the  time  when  the  capital  cf 

ishment  of  the  law,  so  soon  ns  the  design  the  empire  was  captured  (1904)  by  tbi 

is  evinced  by  actions,  and  inasmuch  as  Latins,  or  crusaders  from  the  West  (Sii 

those  are  jMurticipators  in  it  who  are  ac-  Byzantine  Empire.)    His  aucceasoia  » 

auainted  with  treasonable  projects,  and  sumed  the  imperial  title,  and  continiMi 

o  not  reveal  thntn.  to  bear  their   family    name,    ComiMi 

TaBASURT.     In  the  U.  States,  tho  de-  (q.  v.)    After  this  little  state  had  eziMd 

partment  of  the  treasur}'  is  under  the  man-  for  two  centuries,  Mohammed  II  hesistid 

agemnnt  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  captured  the  king  in  his  capital  (1461]^ 

(see  Seeretariea,]    In  England,  there  was  and  incorporated  the  kingdom  with  Ik 

formerly  a  l<ml  high  treasurer,  who  was  Turkish  territories. — See    Fallmerayci^ 

the  principal  oflictT  of  the  crown,  and  History  of  the  Empire  of  TyMnni  (m 

under  whoso  charge  wos  tho  treasure  in  German,  Munich,  1827). 

the  royal  exchequer,    lie  was  invested  Trebuchet,  or  CucKiiia-STooL.  {3m 

with  hiM  office  by  the  deRvery  of  a  white  CucHng-StooL] 

stafftohimhytheking.   But  for  upwaiyls  Trecbt,  Drecrt,  Tricbt  ;   termiM- 

of  a  century,  the   management  of  the  tion  of  many  Dutch  names  (derived  fia 

treasury  has  l)e(*n   put  in  conunission.  the  Latin  frq;ed1M^ passage,  Ibrd),  as  Ar- 

Thore  are    five   commissioners,  among  drechi,  Utrecht^  Maatrichl  {paaaa^  ^  iS^ 

whom  are  the  first  Innl  of  the  treasury.  Mass,  Mouse).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Gcr 

and  tho   chaiicfllor   of  tho   exchequer,  man  Part,  (q.  v,) 

The  former  is  consul.'n'tl  ns  prime  inin-  Treckschutt  ;  a  sort  of  covert»d  fw- 

isliT,   and    hns   the    np|M)iniiiirnt   of  all  scl,  sixteen  to  twenty -six  paces  loiig,iDd 

officers  employed  in  enllcctiiijr  the  rove-  three  to  six  broad,  drawn  by  honmi,  and 

nui^s  of  xhr  crown,  ilu'  <lis|M.sal  of  all  uaed  jn  the  Netherlands  on  the  canah. 

places  relaiui«r  to  the  r-vMuif,  mul  power  They  go  at  fixed  times  from  one  town  lo 

to  let  leases  of  rn)wn  laiul^.     The  latter,  another,  and  have  generally  a  large  aptrt- 

to  whom  is  specinlly  iiilni«i»Ml  ihe  revenue  met  for  all  the  travellers,  topetlier  widi 

and  expenditure  of  th'>  iniiinn,  roinnionly  ^  cabin  for  those  who  wish  to  be  private, 

takeji  the  leail   of  the   minisierial   party  Tree.     (See  Plant,) 

:n  the  hoiisi'  <.r  commons,  in  which  the  Tree-Nails;  certain  long,  cylindrical 

seats  occupied  by  that  party  an^  called  wooden  pins,  emploved  to  connect  the 

the    trtasurif   htnches.      The    offices   of  planks  of  the  ship's  'side  and  hoitora  lo 

lirst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  the  corres|K)nding  timbers,      Thoy  are 

of  the  exchequer  are  sometimes  united  Buperior  to  spike  nails  or  Iwlts,  whieh  are 

in  the   same  i>erson,  win  n   the  former  liable  to  nist  and  loo«^n.     The  thickufSi 

is  a  commoner,  as  in  the  case  of  Pitt  of  Uie  tree-nails  is  usually  pro|K)ition«ilo 

and  Canning.  the  length  of  the  ship,  allowuig  one  inch 

Trebia  ;   a  river  of  Italy,  duchy  of  to  every  hundred  feet, 

Parma,  which  falls  into  the  Po  above  Pia-  Tree  or  Liberty.  (See  Liberty  TVee.) 

C4)n/a.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  llanni-  Tremolite.     (See  Homhlewle,) 

bal*s second  victory  over  the  Romans  (see  Trenches  are,   in    general,  all  ihoie 

iiannibal\  and  was  also  tho  scene  of  Su-  works  which  are  used  in  attacking  a  kt- 

wurrow's  victory  over  the  French  in  1799,  tress ;  hence,  when  a  siege  (q,  v.)  is  com- 

TRKBisoifD,  or  Tarabosan  (anciently  menced,  the  trenches  ore  saiil  to  beopfo- 

TVopezttf);  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap-  cd.  Ditches  arc  dug  from  three  to  five 

i'**!  of  a  nachalic,  with  a  harbor  on  the  feet  deep,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  hroidL 

.  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of  and  the  earth  taken  fmm  them  is  throwi 

39^28" E.;lat41''d'N.; pop-  up  on  the  aide  toward   tho  fortrefl^  to 
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rflbrd  «  defence  anuDst  the  shot  Id  order  he  commenced  a  gnzette  at  Aix-la-Cha- 

o  proteet  the  flaoikB,  the  ditches  are  so  pellc,  which  he  conducted  for  some  time 

mended  ■•  to  reach  beyond  the  fortress,  with  considerable    success.     His    wine 

rhii  gyna  to  the  trenches  a  zigzag  form,  trade  fiuling,  he  returned  to  Germany, 

nmndies  of  this  kmd  were  first  used  by  and  was  employed  in  various  political 

hfB  French,  at   the  siege  of  Harflcur,  missions.    At   Vienna,  he  received  new 

1440.^    The  idea  of  this  mode  of  proceed-  favors  from  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa, 

ing    m  found  even  among  the  ancients,  who  bestowed  a  pension  on  the  baroness 

Sometinies  the  beneged  construct  coun-  Trenck,  which,  however,  slie  lost  on  the 

lar  tranches  {contre   cqifproches\   to    the  death  of  that  princess,  for  whom  Trenck 

uctreme  point  of  the  trenches  of  the  be-  composed  a  funeral  oration  and  ode.    He 

■Men,  and  place  cannon  on  them.  then  retired  to  his  castle  of  Zwerback,  in 

TftKwcK,  rrederic,  boron  von  dcr,  a  Hungary,  where,  for  six  years,  he  devoted 

Pkuflsian  oflficer,  bom  at  K6nig8berg,  in  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.    Ho  also 

1796^  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  published,  bv  subscription,  various  works 

bmily.    In  his  youtli  he  displayed  an  ad-  m  prose  and  verse,  mcludinc  the  history 

renturous  disposition,  and,  at  die  age  of  of  his  own  life.    After  an  exite  of  fbrty- 

rizteeii|  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  two  years,  he  was  permitted  to  revisit  his 

Piedenc  the  Great,  as  a  cadet  in  the  regi-  native  country,  in  1787,  when  he  was 

ment  of  guards.    The  king  made  him  his  kindly  received  by  the  successor  of  the 

■id-de-camp,  and,   in  the  seven    years'  great  Frederic ;  and  he  had  an  interview 

iVBr,  Trenck  greadv  signalized  himself,  with  the  princess,  to  whose  favor  he  had 

An  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  Frederic  owed  so  many  of  his  misfortunes.     The 

Involved  him  in  severe  misfortunes^  and  revolution  in  France  found  a  ready  pai^ 

he  wu  at  length  imprisoned  in  tlie  for-  tisan  in  Trenck,  who  published  some  po- 

traes  of  Glatz,  under  pretext  of  his  car-  litical  pamphlets,  which  involved  him  in 

ryinc  on  a  correspondence  with  his  cous-  disgrace  with  the  Austrian  government ; 

in.  Francis  von  der  Trenck,  commander  and  he  not  only  lost  a  pension  which  he 

M  the  Ptadoors  in  the  service  of  Austria,  had  hitherto  received,  but  also  suffered  a 

Bavinff  eflfected  his  escape,  his  relation,  short  imprisonment.    Towards  the  end 

MMru  Lieven,  who  was  m  the  service  of  of  1791,  he   revisited    France,  hut  was 

Bnnwii,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Moscow,  arrested  on  suspicion  of  bcin^  a  secret 

iriiere  he  was  exceedingly  well  received,  emissary  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  im- 

Having  visited  Sweden,  Denmark  and  prisoned  at  St  Lazai^is.    There  being  no 

Hollandi  he  returned  to  Vienna  to  take  evidence  to  support  this  charge,  he  was 

poanaion  of  the  property  of  his  cousin,  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  a  con- 

Hrbo  died  in  1749,  and  then  took  a  jour-  spiracy  in  the  prison,  for  which  he  was 

new  to  Italy.    On  his  return,  he  was  ap-  guillotined,  July  25, 1794. 

pomted  a  captain  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  TaErrr ;  a  city  of  Tyrol  (in  Latin,  TVt- 

■nd,  joining  nis  regiment  in  Hungary,  he  dentum,  called  by  the  Italians  TVentOf  and 

Doninbutea  materially  to  its  improvement  by  the  Germans  TVieni),  formerly  capital 

in  dindpliDe.    The  death  of  his  mother  c!t  a  princely  bishopric  of  the  same  name, 

Kaking  place  in  1758,  he  went  to  Dantzic  sixty-five  miles  north-west  of  Venice ; 

to  arfange  the  disposition  of  her  proper-  Ion.  IP  4'  E.;  lat.46^  &  N.;  population, 

ly,  when  he  was  arrested  and  conducted  9603.    It  is  situated  on  the  Adigc,  in  a 

to  the  ibrtresB  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  delightful  valley  among  the  Alps ;  but  its 

remained  in  close  confinement  till  1763.  climate  is  subject  to  ^at  extremes,  being 

ffif  involuntaiT  seclusion  was  devoted  to  intensely  cold  in  wmter  and  hot  in  sum- 

heflfectual  projects  for  effecting  his  escape,  mer.    It  is  surrounded- with  walls,  and 

to  Mudy^andto  writing  verses.    Being  at  contains  a  cathedral,  two  other  churches, 

length  set  at  liberty,  probably  through  the  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum  or 

intcrfctence  of  the  princess  Amelia,  he  central  school.    The  streets  are  tolerably 

vrant  to  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  where  he  fixed  wide  and  well  paved,  the  houses  generaf- 

fadi  nndence,  and,  in  1765,  married  the  ly  old.    The  mhabitants  are  employed 

danghter  of  a  burgomaster  of  that  city,  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and 

Lilenture,  politics,  and  commerce  as  a  partly  in  the  culture  of  vines  and  tobacco, 

whic- merchant,  then  alternately  engaged  Trent  is  remarkable  for  a  famous  council, 

Idi  attention.    He  wrote  a  piece  entitled  commenced  in  154.%  tenninated  Dec  4, 

dw  Macedonian  Hero,  the  professed  de-  1563,  liaving  continued,  with  more  or 

rign  of  which  was  to  unmask  the  charac-  less  interruption,  during  eighteen  yeank 

lar  of  Frederic  II,  and  edited  a  weekly  (See  the  next  article.) 

p^wrcaOed  the  Friend  of  Men.  In  1772,  Trjciit,  Courgil  or.    The  reformap 


u  p«y^  brief)  >• 
hIbm^  npatoA,  twrmnj-avm  U*bop««ri 
'  M—  ■■tr [M^Meg beini prwLin.  Iat» 
iha'aoeiMfiiriuMM  of  !■  — bW  wM  tmeenitaf  oonfideiiliAr  voaSmaa^  k 
ftratblota^Tilb(BMiiM«fifaecbiiRfa;  wm  ■^ved  that  eoronunww  of  U*iip 
mL  is  ibo  eooiM  of  Iba  Onram  nibr-  lad  daeton  of  theolofn'  sbmiM  fRfM 
■MMoa,  •*«■  Um  Prawttnt  prineaa  «s-    tfaaanbiansinbr'trvueii  in  noniculvMl 

M«Md  thlir  taif*  fbr  Mch  U  ■«»•     fMBtd  Krennfii  Inal  pntific  MiMtlrf 

hhoiafdwelern.  TfaaMaparorChBilN  MfHhvs):  Die  propcani  deensa  Ml 
VtofaikvtiMMh.  BefiMDdk>v>ry  onoM  AmiM  Iw  d(Ti<lt<.l  by  a  mMr 
mAMmI  vada  of  ahnaiBf  the  pope,  and  ofTP«aa|iht!  voics  lumic  rcrk(nu4  •■ 
evMnciho  FrowAK  pneai^  and  ihaa  brB«iaaa,«9atC<)ii!iuii>»,  but  hvbtaM 
a— BoBag  both  parik^  M  pcnevan  im    me  poUk  o-WTi^nx  in  tlie  catbnlnlt  ^ 

■* -" *■ — — ' -" "■ ■*   pn«i-hiiig,  should  he  DM^ 

i1  aru;  fur  piililndiinx  amtMa' 


papo  joMlr  ftand  Aa  qiMboea  whoefc  linnaig  tin-  r'-^liit>'<ii<   tlut   lind  bMi 

n^lbl  eaiM  mdar  bmaagiA)■^  dw  Gar-  adapM.     Tbii    mEihucI    of  xtA'mg  tr 

nMBPtoMMDIidaradiw^aaaeaNnilof  beaila,  of  wlilcli  ili-<  liulian  ntvloMM 

iha  OHholiB  HaiML  ntoa  m  kaai  u  ao-  tba  tknkr  hlsliopn  (wtin  wvrvb<  ' 

It  a  pwpiwal,  wfaidi,  in  naliif,  ma  of  aida  <it  ttiir  pojM.-)  formud  ibe 


eouiien  to  An    w«re  chosi-n  luiil  iiistnict4-i)  by  tbo  tf  I 

_i —   !_  m.     ...  i^^i  jp  ^j^  ^  uira»tli  I 

ri^io  tli«>  will  oftfeenn 
prapamiaBa  fi»r  k  wan  mado  in    who  had  lomicl,  at  Kwnf,  a  paiOMk  i 


■  at  tba  £at  of  An^pbu^  in  1930^    turn,  «■■  sulBdFni  lo  Ki"*  a  u 
nt  up  amnnMUi^  It    ootiiwJ 


^(inoidertopnrantupa^BBMiIivk  eotindl  acronliii^  lo  tli«>  will  af  tbeai 

aiHa,  fnfmrtkmm  Str  k  wan  mado  in  who  had  romicf,  at  Ronir-,  a  parwi 

■ome^    Aeeonfingljr,  Ckraem  VII,  in  aannd)lj[>f  irunlinoli  lo  coonili  upoaft  | 

^_. . — , -^  .. — ^..._  _«.. — , ..  .    -•'loihiiii 


that  HUM  7«ar,  deenod  'ttfbat  wkboot  aflaba  of  Om  ivtiiKril.    AdiJ  lo  diii  Bi 

fling iba tune ; and  Panlm, Ua iiM«n-  ■nmortm,  \To\id  uid  doiuliMmng  iftt  ' 

aor,  appointed  it  to  be  beU,  May  37, 1537,  ortbe  drlmal  Del  Moinr,  cniir-^d^ 

■I  Hanlua.    As  the  condilioDs  ofTered  by  roted  tob'~  Mia-<[er;  liiiidaily.HBi.  I  oorif, 

the  duke  of  Mantua  were  not  acceptable,  correspocil' ji<'r>  iviili  li'mi  >ir  in  r  us  a 

the  place  was  changed  to  Vicenu,  and  an  uiiinteniii>'.'  H  V-'.v  "f  '•'■■■•ry-r'.  vUek 

Mav  1, 1538,  wae  fixed  upon,  when,  as  no  brought  |i>  h  n.  '     ■■.''.,.   rUa^ 

nrelalCB  airived,  it  wiui  a^in  delayed  till  tnj  reioIiiTi  .-i  _    I'ln-  md 

EaMEr,  153!) ;  Bud,  aa  neitlipr  France  nor  private  direcuous    for    every  '  aapeet  rf 

Germany  coiucDlcd  to  the  place  selected,  afTaini,  and  many  other  nrranfetneaB  If 

it  was  a^JQ  postponed  to  an  indoliniie  which  the  Roman  policy  waaaUelok- 

period,  in  consniuencc  of  the  resolution!  fluence  the  nmeinlilcd  prelaiei  afwaday 

of  the  diet  of  Katiabon,  in  1541.     I'aiil  to  circumstances.     Hence  even  the  Inf 

Hummoned  it  again  for  Nov.  1,  1542,  and  ian  bishops  were  heard  to  compUiiilkM 

..■_ J  L- ■ii: -^  choose  a  Ger-  the  council  was  not  a  free  on'>.     ~  "    - 


lity  by  naming  Trent.     His  leeatea  and  people  expected  fVom  ihia  uninaif 

'  ■'         *'       "■    '  oPthe  holy  me      "        "  "    ' 

'  had  been  longci     ,  _, 

another  postpoueinent  to  a  more  conve-  provement  of  the  church  in  its  bead  ^i 


arrived  there  Nov.  tQ;  but  a  war  of  the    holy  men  the  abolition  of 
emperor  with  France  |^ve  occanoo  to    had  been  long  complained 


nicnt  limR.    Such  a  time  the  pope  belie v-  members,  whirli  would  obviate  ibeot 

ed  he  bed  found  amidst  the  preparationa  tions  of  the  ProteslanDi,  and  indue*  lWa> 

of  Charles  aj^inst  tlie  Protestauls,  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  ilw  CathA 

pimimoncd  the  council  to  meet  on  March  church.      The   imperial    enrova  opei^ 

15, 154.'}.    The  cardinals  Del  Monie,  Cer-  urged  that  this  should  be  tbe  cfaisfa^Nl 

rino  della  Crocc,  and    Pole,  arrived  at  of  their  labors;  yi  "      " 


1 


Trent,  at  the  appointed  time,  as  presding  third  seasions,  Jan.  7  and  Febu  4,  ISK 
icfcateo ;  but  as  the  number  of  bishops  nothing  was  done  except  the  umSiMft 
(iwetily)  and  envoys  who  followed  waa    rules  Rir   the   regulatiou   of  the&nw 


fjut  small,  tbe  time  was  apeat  in  dilutes    while  at  Trent,  of  exbortBt'mosuai ^ 

alMut  raiik,  and  in  pleasure  excutaions;    here(ica,and  of  the  Nteeneeraed.   FM 
Iha  aummer  pMaed  away,  duriof  wliich    the  fourth  to  tba  eigbib  of  Apri^  wbM 
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ehbkhopi  and  forty-eight  bishops  time,  held  no  session,  and,  as  the  empe- 

alreadv  assembled,   two   decrees  ror  firmly  refused  to  consider  the  aasero- 

nacted,  in  which  the  reception  of  bly  at  Bologna  as  a  council,  and  as  the 

locrypba  into  the  canon  of  the  Holy  bishops  defMirted,  one  after  anotlier,  the 

jres  was  taken  for  granted ;  tradition  pope  at  length  declared,  in  a  bull  of  SepL 

iclared  of  equal  authority  with  tho  17,  1549,  the  council  adjourned.    After 

the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  his  death,  the  cardinal  Del  Monte,  Feb.  8, 

1  by  the  name  of  VvUgaUj  was  re-  1550,  ascended  the  napal  chair,  under  the 

as  authentic ;  and  the  church  was  name  of  Julius  III^  and  formally  an- 

ad  the  only  legitimate  interpreter  nouuced,  at  tlie  desire  of  tho  emperor, 

n.    From  these,  as  well  as  from  the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent 

crees  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  sev-  in  that  ver>'  year.   His  legate,  the  cardinal 

■flsiona,  June  17, 154(),  Jan.  13,  and  Marcellus  Crcsccntius,  a  man  of  a  pas- 

3, 1547,  on  the  doctrines  of  origi-  sioiiatt;  temper,  came  with  two  nuncios  to 

,  jusiificatiou,  and  tlie  seven  sacra-  Trent,  and  opened  the  council.  May  1, 

till  then  not  confirmed  by  a  statute  1551,  with  tlic  eleventh  session.    This 

church,  it  was  evident  that  tlie  second   period    commenced    with   little 

nd  his  legates  had  the  intention  of  splendor,  on  account  of  the  small  number 

I  Catholicism  in  pointed  contrast  of  prelates  present ;  and  even  when  the 

le  doctrines  of  Protestantism.    To  influence  of*  the  emperor  had  broucht 

r  these  decrees,  several  canons,  that  together  the  German  archbishops,  besides 

hemas  against  those  who  dissented  many  Sjianish,  Italian  and  German  bish- 

leni,  wece  added.    In  order  to  pay  ops,  in  all  sixty-four  prelates,  yet,  on  ac- 

ttention  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  count  of  the  deficiency  of  theologians, 

Nialy  supported  by  the  emperor,  the  only  the  subjects  of  future  deliberations 

added  some  decrees,  for  the  pur-  could  be  decided  upon  in  the  twelflh  ses- 

f  reformation,  to  those  intended  sion.  Sept  5, 1551.    France  kept  back  its 

for  the  settlement  of  doctiinrs.  bisho|)s,  as  in  the  first  period  of^the  coun- 

ities  of  preachers,  and  the  admiiiis-  cil,  aud  presented,  in  this  session,  protes- 

of  the  inferior  offices,  from  the  tations  against  the  continuation  of  it,  by 

I  downwards,  were  more  suitably  iis  envoy,  James  Amyot,  on  account  of 

sd,    without,   however,    radically  the  then   existing   political   contentions 

Off  the  prevailing  abuses.    Even  by  between  king  Henry  and  the  pope.    Nev- 

aif  measuresythe  legates  feared  they  ertheless,  the  fathers  proceeded  in  their 

Med  too  much ;  aud,  as  the  violent  work.    The  Jesuits  Lainez  and  Salme- 

tions  between  the  prelates  and  the  ron,  who  had  been  sent  as  papal  theolo- 

of  various  orders,  the  bold  asser-  giaus,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 

md  proposals  of  the  imperial  en-  decrees,  which  now,  layiiig  aside  scholas- 

ind   German   bishops,  made   the  tic  difliere nces,  were  briefly  and  precisely 

of  the  deliberations  continually  drawn  up  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 

loubtfbl,  and  a  spee4ly  vacancy  of  penance,  and  extreme  unction,  and  were 

pal  chair  was  anticipated,  the  \eff-  published,  the  first  with  eleven  canons,  in 

ide  use  of  the  false  rumor  of  a  pes-  the  thirteenth  session,  Oct.  1 1 ,  the  two  last, 

in  Trent,  and,  in  accrordance  with  with  nineteen  canons,  in  the  fourteenth 

!r  long  since  received  from  Rome,  session,  Nov.  15.    They  added  to  this 

sighth  session,  March  11, 1547,  re-  two  degrees  of  reformation  on  the  juris- 

upon  transferring  the  assembly  to  diction  of  the  bishops,  in  which  the  limits 

«,  which  was  immediately  followed  of  the  episcopal  authorit}',  and  the  causes 

departure  of  the  Italiiui  fathrrs.  admitting  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  were  de- 

leinn  protestations  of  the  emperor  tcriiiinfd,  encroachments  in  foreign  dio- 

,  this  measure  compelled  eighteen  ceses,  and  abuses  in  exercising  the  rights 

tf  from  his  statefs  to^ctluT  with  of  )>atronage,  and  in  the  dress  of  the 

bop  of  Trent,  cardinal  Madruzzi,  clergy,  were  prohibited ;  and  the  privi- 

lin  in  that  city,  whilst  tlie  legates,  leged  ecclesiastical  bodies,  universities, 

I  srchbishope,  thirty-two  bishops,  monasteries,  hospitals,  &c.,  were  exempt- 

ur  ffenerals  of  religious  orders,  ed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 

ted  themselves,  at  Bologna,  in  the  The  canons,  connected  with  the  dogmatic 

ind  tenth  sessions,  April  21  and  decree^  contained  only  sentences  in  con- 

I  with  publishing  repeated  decrees  demnation  of  the  opinions  of  Luther  and 

urnment,  without  deciding  further  Zuinglius ;  and  yet  the  pope  had  invited 

Im  subject  of  tho  council.    The  tho  Protestano,  by  several  nuncios,  to 

il  council  at  Trent,  in  the  mean  take  p^rt  in  this  act  of  the  council,  as  the 
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emperor    innitod    on   their   admnBion.  general  council     Alihough  the 

Some  envoys  of  the  Protestant  powera  tauts  did  not  accept  the  invicatic 

appeared,  indeed,  at  IVcnt ;  those  ot  Bran-  the  Frcncli  government,  rejecting  I 

di'uburg  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  po|Ns  vious  decrees  of  the  council,  der 

tlie  continitation  of  prince  Frederic   in  on  emirely  new  and  indc|iondent  c 

the  arclibirihopricof  .Maf^lclnirfr,  those  of  vet  it  wbh  rcofiencd,  Jan.  (?,  15tS2, 

Wurteinlier^,  and  deputies  from  the  cities  legates  of  tlie  |)ope,  under  tlie  pm 

of  Upper  Gennany,  to  please  the  emfM?-  of  the  cardinal,  prince  Hercules  ■ 

ror,  and  |)eriia|is  also  at  the  instigation  of  ga,  of  Mantua,  with  1 12  hishi >ps, 

tlie  elecuir,  Maurice,  whiiM*  own  envoy  Italians,  four  abbots,  and  four  gvni 

arrived  there  Jan.  7,  IS5*2,  and  obtained  religious  onlenu     In  the  eighteet 

an  audience  Jan.  *M,  in  a  ;n''irral  awem-  sion,  Feb.  *ili,  a  decree  was  inerv 

biy.    To  bis  extn'iiit'  v«'.\u(ioii,  the  cardi-  lished  for  pn'pariiig  an  index  of 

naJ  legato  wan  obli^'d  tocnuM^nt,  that  the  ited  books;  but,  in  the  nincterni 

Protestant    tlieologinns    also    hbould    lie  4,  and  in  the  twcutiotli,  June   14, 

heani,  and  providtnl  with  sail*  conducts,  again  rcs4»lved  tt>  delay  tlie  pub 

inonler  to  cut  otV  ever)- |M>sriibilitv  of  an  ot^  new  decrct^s.    This  delating 

agreement  with  the  Pmtcst:ln:^,  lio  had  comiiion  means  of  the  Roman  \n 

eom|M)spd  a  decre<;  on  the  couM.'craiion  of  avoid  op|M)!iiiion  ;  for  Fraiire,  as 

prieiAs,  entin'ly  in  the  s^iirit  of  Gregory  the  cniiicror  luul   Havana,  re|ieate 

Vll;  yet  the  em|M.*ror  gamed  his  object,  propositions  tor   the   n*foniiation 

and,  in  the  fifteentli  setwion,  Jan.  t^o,  this  church,  and  tor  the  ailmuvion  oft 

decrLH!   was  not   publ'islitNl,   but    only    a  to  the  cup  in  the  I.ordV  sup|)er,  t( 

IKistpoiiemcnt  of  the  del ilM*ni( inns  was  riain*  of  the  priests,  and  a  revihioi 

fvsoived  u|»on  till  tliu  arrival  of  the  Prot-  laws  conci-nuni; !brbi«lden  meat:  i 

rsiant  divin«'s.     I'nder  the  im|M'rial  pro-  sides,  ail  the  bisboiw,  except  tho» 

tection,  the  di\ines  of  WurteirdKTg  and  Italy,  agreed  in  the  opinion  a>  ud 

I'piier   Gi'rmany  (trum  the   cities)  now  the  popt*,  tlint  the  episcopal  pu«i 

also  came  to  Tn*nt,  and  the  t^axons  were  rights  were  not  of  |)apal  but  oi' 

already  on  llM?ir  way  thiUier,  under  the  origin.     Hut,  in  cimsequence  of  i 

condui*t  of  Melanchihon.     Tliesi*  mens-  jority  of  the  Itidian  bislioiiK,  the  rt- 

urm,  however,  were  only  a  stratagi^m  on  the  votes  wen*   always  in   fsvor 

the  part  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  lull  the  views  of  the  Kuman  VourL     Thu 

emperor  into  security,  an  was  soon  eviii-  were  |inss«>d,  in  the  t wen t\ -tint  an< 

C4*d   l»y    the    stiddeii   c«>ninp'ii(*enirnt   <if  ty-si'eoiiil  m'ksiiiis,  Julv  Iti  riiitl  S 

htKitihiits  liU  ih*'  |Miri  "f  llir  rliTii»r,  M:iu-  l.'Hrj,  ilii-  lirrn-i"*  n'>|Ni'tuiir  tin*  i 

riiT,  uhii  |iip-i-il  ih«'  i';ii|H'ror  !•!   th.  and  tidii  offlM'  l.<>ril*.-M]p|M'r,:intl  ;l:fs 

thf   iitnnlii  r>i  nf  th iinril  tu  tli«»|N'i"hr.  «it"   man..,  ullnwin:;    )in  pAnitur}    i- 

They    iTMiUid,  am  ml  111  illy,   in    liie  six-  (i«>iis   in  the    \i  riiiiiiilar    lai.Lnjaj:. 

ItMMitli  •.i"»^iiiii,    \|iril  i^,  n|Niii  11^  ailjniirii-  thf  laity  win'  nit  ir»ti  tn  tl.i   (••■ji. 

ilieni   tor  iwn  ^t-aro,  willi«>iil  having'  evfii  «>|Mrli-il'  tin  ii-  ili  rnaiiil    |'<t  th>-  I'u; 

ciiiMnii'ii<'>-il   ii'';.^iliatiiin«   with   the   IVol-  Liir«t*'4  n:i|>|i.  r.      In   :lii<4'  •>,  .«|..|,,|, 

«*<tani!<.      \niiiNt  t)i<  •««•  rirriiiiistanri-s,  of  \%rn*    pn  ^i-n!    'l.U)    pn  la!i  >.    !*•.!• 

the  L'H'aliM  tli^ailvantai'i"  |i>r  thf  .'itiilmri-  aiiiliii>^ailiir>  i  I*  i!j,-  (\'kihi>hi-  i'i.i:r 

ly  Ml' ihf   |Hi|M\  ilic  tn-aiy  «>r  rii<«>au.  aiitl  lhi»  niiinhi  r   ua'^   iin'n  a*4'ii.   Ntiv. 

the    n  liL'i«»i]!«  iMin'f  nf   AiiL'^hiirL'.    wi  n*  llir  arnv..!   .f  [In*   eanhnal  if   1^ 

nHK'tiiijiil.  ami  tw«i  rnthiila*  pniii'i  s,  ihi*  with    tiii!i:i-<'ri   h.-hup...  lim-i'  ai>N 

K«iiiian  kiti::    l''iTiiiiiaii<i,  and  the  iliiKi- i>f  «'i^litfrii  [))•■•  iiii:i:iti'>,   !ri<r!i    I'nif  i* 

Havana,  t\iM  \eiiiiin>d.  at  ihfirMun  rjhk,  i.nt  M[it\  ^M\f  n.  ^  *iii!.t::h  :•»  \\i-  ■ 

!••  L'rani  til   ihijr   ProfrMniit  Milij«r:s  ihf  linn,  hut  al-ii  |irii|N><.i  i!  il,Tr!\  I'mir 

prmlt-ir*   ••!*  llie  nip,  !lniu:;ij   tii«- « nnl  «if  n  f*>riiia;i>>i>.   wl.i.h  r.iuM   in.i 

hail  n-tu<«i-<l  t)ii-iii  |NT[iii'«'«ii 111  •Ml  (i)  till.     Ill  f\«-f**il»iiL'l>    »«r:i|i-«i\«    Id  till-    I'ajwi 

Fmnt'i",  ilii- iiHTf.'Loiii::  |iiiwrr  iil'ili''  Pfiii-  Tln^  p-'ri\,  tiit  r»!' ri\  p-^-'ri'il    t\\ 

est{ini<«  thn-ati'Mi-il   (n  i  xti'tt  >inijlar,  ainl  i|i'la\>,  ainl  |i< ■-«:{»•  ■•u-il  tit**    iii-\i 

still  i:n*a!«T  pr.v lit-::.  ••;  and  U'i-au>«- |hi|N»  rrmii  o:i.-   tii> nth  tn  aii«i;iifr.       <J« 

Paul  IVil.TiTi     .V.»    wiHilil   lif.ir  nnthmit  \%)|,)   x^,,,   ;;iiii  niliv    i-^ti  mi*  i  t'»r 

of  any   iriiil  ii*  lit  wiiliiiiit  iIh>  ciiv    i>f  n^rhtni  •*!».  hut  wIki  \\a«  t*'-itfri*d    n\ 

Ronif,   the    Tn  iit-li    |ii«h<>|i^   th<i(i;;ht  nf  *>lc'p  hv  th*- ihri-i'ti"i:i  \\}ip-li   he   r 

siimnioiiin;!  n  liatinnal  -wumI,  fur  tin-  wl-  tnuii  iIh*  ICtirriUn  t'luir!,  ihtd   iisoaj 

tli'iiient  I  if  th«'  n  lii: s  ili<.pii(>-^.      Paii|'!4  Mnn-h'i,  !.>;:{;  and.  in  In**  pla.-»*.  I 

siirre<inrir,  Pius  IV.  Naw   hiinM'!f  riiin|N-l-  leKnirs   Munini  and  ?«tavai:i-ri    \*r 

UmI,  in   \M)  and  lutil,  to  reaiMmhle  tlic  who  amused  the  fatheiv  with  cni} 
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lalideB  and  theological  disputes,  so  diat  churches  were  marked  out  so  distinctly, 

:  length  the  imperial  and  French  courts  as  to  leave  no  liojic  of  any  future  recon- 

«re  convinced  that  no  reformation  of  filiation.     By  its  decrees,  the    Catholic 

m  church  was  to  be  expected  from  this  doctrines  were  more  exactly  determined, 

luncil,  and  still  less  a  peace  with  the  and  many  abuses  remedieti,  though  tlie 

roteBtants,  who    entirely    rejected   the  worst  and  most    pernicious   were   left. 

vunciL    Moreover,  the  cardinal  of  Lor-  These  decrees  were  received  without  limi- 

inie  was  won  over  to  tlie  PajMil  party  by  tation  in  Italy,  Portugal  and  Poland ;  in  the 

icret  promises  of  personal   advantage ;  Spanish  dominions  they  were  restricted 

id,  althoiigh  the  German,  Spanish  and  by  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom ;  in  France, 

ranch  bishops  had   hitherto  zealously  Germany  and  Hungary,  on  the  contrar\', 

nmamed  the  divine  origin  of  their  pow-  thev  met  witli  an  opposition  which  graci- 

V  y^  at  length,  either  tired  out  by  length  ually  resulted  in  a  silent  approliation  of 

'  time,  or  influenced  by  intrigues,  they  the  <loctrinal  decrees  on  the  part  of  the 

maented  to  a  decree  reqjecting  the  con-  Catholics,  but  has  always  prevented  the 

eration  of  the  priests  and  the  hierarchy,  reception  of  the  decrees  of  refomiation, 

iKirdy  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  as  irreconcilable  with  many  laws  of  the 

e  pope,  which  received  pid)lic  confir-  respective  countries,   although   the  real 

ation  in  eight  canons,  in  the  twenty-  improvements   ordained  were  cheerfully 

iid  flefirion,  July  15, 15Gd.    With  equal  received  and  put  in  execution.    For  the 

JBbility,  they  suffered  to  be  passed,  in  explanation  and  interpretation  of  tlie  de- 

m  twenty-fbiulh  session,  Nov.  11,  the  crees  of  this  council,  Sixtus  V,  in  1588, 

scree  respecting  the  sacrament  of  mat-  instituted  a  council  of  cardinals,  die  con- 

mony,  in  twelve  canons,  in  which  the  tinuatiou  of  which  was  found  necessary 

dibacy  of  the  clergy  was  enjoined  ;  aiid,  by  his  successors.     The  works  which 

:  the  twenty-fifth  and  last  sessions,  Dec.  have  been  written  in  support  of,  and  op- 

uod  4,  the  hastily-composed  decrees  re-  position  to,  the  council  of  Trent,  the  last 

lectiDgpurpLtor}',  the  worship  of  saints,  that  has  been  held,  are  very  numerous, 

ilice   and   images,  the  monastic   vows,  and  many  exl libit  great  talent.     During 

idiilgenees,  iiists,  prohibition  of  certain  the  sessions  of  the  council,  Calvin  wrote 

Inda  of  food,  and  an  index  of  prohibited  his  antidote  against  the  council  of  Trent, 

M^;  the  last  of  which,  together  widi  and,  in  15()0,  when  }K)pe  Pius  VII  order- 

le  composition  of  a  catechism  and  brcv-  ed  the  reassembling  of  the  council,  tlie 

ny,  was  left  to   the  pope.    In  the  do-  Lutheran    princes    of  Germany  issued 

nees     of    reformation,     published     in  their  Concitii  TMderUini  dccrctis  opposila 

Mae  last  five  sessions,  which  contained  Gravamina,  and  even    down   to  recent 

nady  insignificant  or  self-evident  ordi-  times,  works  have  continued  to  be  writ- 

ances,  or  at  least  the  same  repeated  only  ten  on  it,  though  the  notions  of  Protes- 

nlh  different  wonis,  provision  was  made  tatits  are  now  too  well  settled  to  induce 

■r  die  removal  of  the  prevailing  abuses,  them  to  spend  much  time  in  refuting  its 

Vthe  confennent  and  administration  of  decrees.      The  fundamental   error  con- 

piritual  offices  and  sinecures,  &;c.    The  nected    with    this    council     was,    tlint 

loal  uaeful  provision  was  that  for  found-  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  suppos«Mt 

ig  Kininanes  for  tlie  educ4ition  of  the  possible  to  reconcile  their  diftlrronces  by 

leigy,  and  the  examination  of  those  to  means  of  a  council,  which  could    only 

a  ordained.    At  the  close  of  the  last  bring  them  out  in  stronger  relief^    It  was, 

BBHon,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  exclaim-  in  fact,  the  great  mistiike  of  the  tiniii  to 

d,  <*Cunied    he  all  heretics!"  and  the  suppose  that  truth  coidd  be  srttied  by  re- 

nlatea  joined  in  the  cr\',  "  Cuned,  curs-  ligious  disputations,      i^ut,  though  it  is 

d!"   ao  that  the  dome  resounded  with  easy  to  see  now  that  a  union  between  the 

Mr    imprecations.      Thus    ended    the  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  impossible, 

Quncil  of  Trent,  the  decrees  of  which,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  it  then  ;  and  we  can 

Igned  by  255  nrolates,  )X'ri)etuated  the  hanlly  blame  men   for  wishing  to  pn>- 

epaiatkMi   of  the  Protestants  from  the  duce  liarmoiiy  in  Christendom.     Even  ui 

Saliiolie  church,  and  acquired,  with  the  a  much  later  period,  men  like  Leibnitz 

Mar,  the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book,  lielievcd  in  the  possibility  of  a  reunion  of 

Flw  pope  confirmed  thenf,  Jan.  2f),  15(i4,  the  churches. 

B  their  whole  extent.    The  chief  object  Trenton  ;  the  inetro]K)lis  of  New  Jer- 

€  diia  council,  the  gaining  back  of  the  sey,  in   Hunienlon  county,  on  the  t»u8t 

Vpteatantg  to  the  Catholic  church,  was  bank  of  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  the 

MK  attaincfl,  and  the  jiointB  of  dissention  falls ;  ten  miles  south-west  of  Princeton, 

latween    the    Roman    and    the    Greek  thirty  nort!i-eaat  of   Philadelphia,  sixty 
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south-west  of  New  York,  one  hundred  the  teeth  being  so  arranged  an  to  rat, 

and  sixty -seven  from  Washington ,   lat  whether  the  instniment  ia  turned  frooi 

4(P  14'  N. ;  Ion.  74®  Jfi)'  W. ;   population  right  to  left  or  the  reverse.    The  trepa 

in  1820,  .*31M2 ;  in  18:30,  ;3!)S5.    It  is  the  is  turned  coninletely  round  and  rouDdci 

fourtli  town  in  si/e  in  New  Jersey.     It  is  its  own  axis.  The  operation  ia  perfbrmed 

pleasantly  situated,  and  ineoq)orutcd  with  in  the  foUowinff  manner: — ^Tbe  hair  ii 

city  privilegPH.     It  contains  the  state  and  first  removed  irom  the  portion  of  tbr 

county  buildings,  and  houses  of  worship  skull  to  be  taken  out,  and  inciaiana,  in  the 

lor  Presbytorions,   Episco|>alians,  Metli-  fonn  of  a  cross,  or  of  the  letter  T  or  V. 

odists  and  Friends.      Tlie  Delaware   is  are  made  quite  through  the  acalpi,  in  «• 

navigable  to  this  place  for  s1oo|ih,  but  is  der  to  expose  the  twne.    The  rentiv-|iii 

not  navigable,  except  for  boats  of  mode-  is  then  hxed,  the  trephine  or  treiNB  ■ 

rote  size,  above  the  falls.     At  the  foot  of  put  in  motion,  as  above  described,  wl 

the  falls    is  an  elegant  covered  bridge  the  ofMiration  is  continued  until  the  boK 

across  the  rivc;r.    TnMiton  is  distinguish-  is  sawn  through,  which  \a  then  remowd 

ed,  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  for  by  the  fbrce(is.      The  divided  scalp  a 

the  victor}'  cained  by  general  Washing-  fnially  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  in 

ton  over  the  British  army,  on  the  2(>th  of  natural  situation,  and  (Pressed.  Thea|K^ 

December,  177G.    The  Amoriran  army  ture  in  the  skull  gradually  becomes  cuhI 

crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  with  soft  granulations,  which  slowly  a^ 

25th,  during  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and  quire  a  hard  consistency.      Until  t£ii  ii 

rain,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  north  the  case,  the  imtient  must  wear  a  ikio 

and  west  {mrts  of  the  town.    A  detach-  jiiece  of  honi,  or  plate  of  metal  over  ibr 

ment  of  the  army  had  l)ecn  onlered  to  aperture.    The  operation  of  trepanmnf 

cross  the  river  and  secure  a  position  at  is  resorte<l  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  it- 

ihc  bridge,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  licving  the  brain  from  pressure.    Such 

British  troops ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  pressure  may  be  caused  by  the  depreflm 

difticulty  of  crossing  the  river,  this  part  ofa  portion  ofthe  cranium,  or  it  may  bepm* 

of  the  plan  failed,  and  almost  500  of  the  duced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  br 

troops  escaped.    The  British  lost  20,  who  the  lodgment  of  matter  betwixt  the  fkuil 

were  killed,  and  about  KXX),  who  t^urrcn-  and  the  dura  mater,  occasioned  by  a  blow 

dcred.    The  American  loss  was  2  killed,  u]X)n  the  head,  or  the  inflammation  of 

2  frozen  to  death,  5  wounded.  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

TrepaiVMNo;  the  ojxTation  of  ojien-        Tress  an,  I^ouis  Elisabeth  de  la  Verrnf. 

in^  the  skull,  by  nimns  of  a  sur^nral  in-  count  oi\  was  horn  in  1705,  at  !V1ans«  wn: 

Mtruinsmt,  a(iaptr<Hor  the  purp(»s<'.     The  at  an  early  u^e  to  Paris,  and  bcraine  w- 

iiisiruiiiriii  iisrd  is  <-allc<l  a  trrpan^  or  tn-  f|uainted    with   Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  ain^ 

^Ai;ir,  and  roijsists  of  a   handle,  to  wliirji  other  celebrated   men,  by  whom  he  v^ 

IS  fixed  a   rire.ilar  saw,  or  hollow  iron  eonliniicd  in   his  love  of  literatun*.    la 

<  ylinder,  of  ahoi'.l  an   iiirli   in   dianu'ler,  17'2:{,   lie   entfred    the  anny,  and   aiVr- 

railed    the    rrotnty   from   the   eentn'    of  wards  tnivelled  in  Italy.     When  the  wa: 

whieh  projects  a  sharp  perfonitor,  railed  broke  out  Ix'twim  France   ami  Auscria, 

till*  nnin-pin.       The  upper  part  of  the  he   wils   appoiiitrd  aid-de-rauip    to   liv 

eeiJtro-piii  serews  into  a  hole  at  the  top  duke  de   Noaillcs,  with  whom  be  wasft*. 

of  the   erown;    its  use   is  to  steady  the  the  sie^<»  of  Kelil.    lie  also  distinjnii>l"-«l 

trepan  hefon*  the  tceih  of  the  saw*  have  himself  at   Ksslinp^n  and  Philipshurs,  in 

inadi*  a  sjitricirni   furrow   to  prevent    it  I7:U.    In  174 IJie  wim employ ctl  in  FL-tn- 

from  slippiiiL';  tor  wliirh   pin|)()se   it  is  dei-s.     In  1 7 U,  he  was  made   marechh! 

|)ushed  down  below  the  level  of  the  teeth  ile-eaiiip,  and  HTVi'd  at  the  siegis  of  Mt- 

of  the  saw,  va\<\    li\e<l   in   the  cent n' of  nin,  Ypn*s,  and  Furnes.     He  wa«  aiil-d»* 

the  hone  to  be  removed.      The  tn^phine  eanip  to  ih(»  king  at  the  Imttle  of  Funt*-- 

ditVers    from    the    in'pan    in     havin*:   its  noi,  where  he  was  wounded.      In  I7.V'. 

en»wn  fixed  upon  and  wnrki-d  by  a  eoiii-  he  was  appoint* d   governor  of  Toiik>UM: 

nion  iransvei-s"  liafidle,  like  a  pnilet,  in-  and    Fivneh    Lorraine,  and,  soon  alVr. 

stead  of  iM'in^r  Hinied  hy  a  handle,  like  a  made  ;n*»n<l  nian^hal  to   the  ex-km<ret* 

wimble  or  eentre-hit,  a^  is  the  <*asi»  with  Poland,  at  Lnn»*viUe,  where  he  reninifitd 


the  trepan.     'I'lie  Un-mer  is  used  in  Kii^r.  till  the  death  <.f  that  prince.     In  17^1. Ir 

land  and  the  r.  Slates:  the  latter  is  pre-  was   a<Imitted  into  tlu"  Fn*neb    acaileni*. 

f<*m'd  by  \\\v  snrirenns  ot'emitinental  Kii-  and  look  up  his  residence  hi  PariswlM-n- 

rope.       The    trephine   performs    only    a  he  dicil,  OetoUT.'U,  17K^.      1?*' publi>lhni 

s.-mieirenlar   motion,    imparted    by    the  a  tninslatioti  of  the  Orlando   FuriosMi  of 

pro:iat;<»n   and   .supination  of  the  hand,  Ariosto,   which,   together   with    cxtrafo 
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slatiops  of  many  other  Italian  ricty    is  developed.      Hciicc    wo   have 

French  romances,  appeared  in  beginning,  middle,  end,  represented  in 

Tea  Choisies  dt  IVessan  (Paris,  the  heavens  by  rise,  point  of  culmination, 

,  12  vols.,  8vo).     Me  also  wrote  and  setting ;  morning,  noon,  evening,  and 

^9urr Esprit 'yDiscowrs^pnmonci  evening,  midnight,  morning;  and  in  gen- 

dt  ^anei ;  Elo^y  &c.  eral,  in  the  great  divisions  of  time,  the 

9  (in  German,  Tner ;  anciently,  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.      In 

TVevirorum);  a  city  in  the  Prus-  space,  also,  this  number  three  occurs,  as 

ince  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  capi-  in  above,  midst,  and  below ;  right,  midst, 

povemraent  of  the  same  name,  and  left ;  and  in  general,  in  tlic  dimen- 

capital  of  an  electorate  and  arch-  sions  of  space,  as  length,  breadth,  and 

,  on  the  Moselle ;  Ion.  6°  38^  E. ;  thickness  or  depth.      To   tlio  eye,  the 

f*  N. ;  population,  9608.   It  has  a  number  three  is  presented  in  the  regular 

tie  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  figure  of  the  triangle,  which  has  been  ap- 

Icy  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  plied  to  numbcrlei<s  symbolical  represent- 

le  north-west  and  south-east,  but  ations;   the  ear  perceives  it  most  per- 

on  the  other  sides  by  gentle  emi-  fectly  in  the  hannonic  triad.     (See  tlic 

>vered  with  vines ;  and  the  envi-  next  paragraph.)    As  the  triple  is  also  the 

imd  with  gardens.    It  contains  basis  of  symmctr}',  the  three-figured  form 

(lector's  palace,  now  converted  is  found  in  architecture  and  in  simple 

icks,  a  cathedral,  nine  churches,  utensils,  without  any  particular  reference 

ivents,  three  hospitals,  a  lyceum,  to  symbolical  or  other  significations.    Of 

iblic  library.    A  university  was  this  kind  are  the  triglyphs  in  architecture, 

here  in  1454,  but  converted  bv  the  tripod,  the  trident,  the  three  thunder- 

:hy  in  1794,  into  a  central  school,  bolts  of  Jupiter,  the  ancient  three-stringed 

xl  a  gymnasium.     Treves  is  the  lyre ;  though  the  number  three  has  in 

lient,  and  among  the  most  cele-  these  objects,  as  well  as  in  the  thrce-head- 

ities  of  CJermany.    It  contains  ed  Cerberus,  other  more  symbolical  rela- 

Mnan  antiquities:  coins,  me<lals  tions.    Even  in  our  thoughts,  we  meet 

riptions  are  frequently  dug  up ;  the  triad  in  position  fthesis),  opposition 

emains  of  the  baths  are  exten-  (antithens),  and  union  (synthesis^ 
le  archbishopric  of  Treves  was        Thiad,  narmonic;  a  compound  of  three 

It  in  Germany;  the  archbishop  radical  sounds,  consisting  of  a  funda- 

eeond  elector  (q.  v.)  of  the  em-  mental  note,  its  third,  and  its  fifth.    Of 

bad  the  title  of  **  arch-chancellor  these  three  sounds,  the  gravest  is  called  the 

»ly  Roman  empire,  for  Gaul  and  fundamerUal^  the  fifth  the  excluded  soundy 

ly  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801),  and  the  third  the  harmonical  mean.    This 

as  annexed  to  France,  but,  since  division  of  the  fifth    into  two  thirds  is 

t  of  Paris,  has  belonged  to  Prus-  performed  in  two  ways ;  first,  harmoni- 

)  gymnasium  has  a  library  of  cally  ;  as  when  the  greater  third  is  lowest, 

flumes  and  2000  manuscripts,  in  which  case,  the  triad  is  said  to  be  per- 

lie  churches,  that  of  Our  Lady  feet    and    natural ;  secondly,  arithmeti- 

the  finest  monuments  of  Ger-  cally ;  when  the  lesser  third  is  lowest ;  and 

litecture.    The  arch  called  the  then  the  triad  is  called  flat  or  imperfect 
!,  from  its  color,  is  the  most  im-        Trial,    f See  Jury,  and  Process,  and 

loman  monument  in  Germany.  Mittermaiers   German  Penal  Procedure, 

sOy  Duke  of.    (See  JIforfter.)  ifc,  compared  with  the  English  and  French 

E8.    {See  Highlands^  (2  vols.,  Ileidelburg,  1832). 

{tkne  m  one^      The  number        Triangle,  in  geometry;  a  figure  of 

I  thought  holy  m  the  eariiest  an-  three  sides  and  three  angles.    Triangles 

(See,  tor  instance,  Numl)ers  xix,  are  either  plane  or  spherical.    A  plane 

m  must  have  its  reason  in  the  triangle  is  one  contained  by  three  right 

f  the   number.      The  number  lines;   and  a  spherical  triangle  is    one 

reflenta  to  us  unity  and  opposi-  contained   by  three  arcs   of  great    cir- 

principle  and  the  moments  of  cles  of  the  sphere.    Triangles  are  denom- 

rneot,  or  opposition,  and  the  con-  inated,  from  their   angles,  right,  obtuse, 

inity  (symhesis).    It  is  the  first  tuid  acute,     A  right-angled  triangle  is  that 

lumber  in  which  the  first  even  which  has  one  right  angle  ;   an  obtuse- 

Dtained;  herein  lie  its  peculiar  angled  triangle  is  such  as  has  one  ob- 

ioD  and  perfection.    Even  in  an-  tuse, angle  ;  and  an  acute-angled  triangle 

could  not  escape  attention,  that  is  that  which  has  all  its  angles  acute. 

her  18  to  be  found  wherever  va-  The  triangle  is  the  most  important  figure 
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ill  gf'tuno.try  :  and  it'-  various  linos  bear  tlip  revnluti<  in.   Grrai  Trianon  was  much  vu^ 

in'rd  intf:r<;n(iii(r  r.latioriH  Ui  eacli  other,  iu'tl  l.«y  Na{m!tirii.  and  \h*?  decree  of  Auf. 

r.ft:  TV^on/znutiry. }  3.  1  ••  1*0.  wa>  da: ••tl  hi  rv.    ( See  CVm/tiiMlil 

TitiA>oi;LAh  CowpA.s^Es   are  such  as  Si^Um.. 
i.av<:  thn-<:  U-T*,  f>r  O.ffT,  whcn-by  to  tako        Tribe    iribut .     Rniniihijs  dividinl  ibr 

oH' any  triajijrk  at  oiirc ;  niurh  n<cd  in  inhahitaiiTs  nf  Koirc   into  three  bndin 

thf  rouHtnifrtiori  of  riiafiis  ^lobos,  &:r.  theni*e  rall*^I  /nV><.«.  each  of  which  liad  a 

Tp.iA>-or;LAR  Ni'MBRRH  an;  a  kind  of  ]>nLHdiiiir  otliotr  \tnbunus\  aiu)  wa^  di- 

|Ki| veronal   nunilx^rn,  lM:iiig  the  ■sums  of  vided   iiiii»  irn  ntrin.     Si-r^'iiis  TuUiw 

.-iritliinrrtiral  pro(rn.'S.'<>ir>ns,  tho  difTcn'iirf;  dividfd   il\o    inliaMi.in'is  into  tour  pans. 

'•^' wUftw:  tirnns  is    1.     Thus,   from   the  which   still  nuumd  the  name  of  frikf. 

::rii]ini':tiral  nuinlMTs  1,  2, '^  I,  5,  f>,  are  To  thesr  t<.ur  city  trii its  f/n'&us  wrhoM'i 

ionn'Ml  thf;  triangular  nuMiixTj  1,*{,0,  10,  were  aihh'd  tho  niral  tri!N-*i  (/ri&Ki  nu* 

l.'i,  til.  ticft],  till'  number  of  which  was  (mdualh     ( 

TfiiANMri.ATi.vff.      In  Kurv'cyin;;,    the  inrn'«2ie«l  t>>  thirty-one.     In  the  roiM^ 

t.-if/iT  tlif?  HfMu:e  tlif:  rnon;  roni plicated  is  trtbutn,  in    which  tin*  |K*ople   voted  br 

;:i«-  lalHir.     A  nuniUjr  of  fK>int.s  an*  taken  tribes  the  l>iwer  niairistrate!^  the  oidinrr 

II    the  n\n'.xfM  of  th<;  angles  of  triangh^s,  nuigistmto«,  and    tiie   provincial  migtf- 

iii'o   which  the  niMice  iri  suppr>y(>d  to  hv.  trates,   wtTi'  cli0!«*>n,   lawn    were    umdf, 

divided.     This  urtM'v.sH  in  cnlh^l  triamrU'  and  criminal  tria^  not  capital,  condurt- 

Infini^.    Triangles  nn;  chosen  < in  account  ed,  &c. 

lit'  the  ease,  with  which,  if  stnim  jMirts  iif         Triboman,  a  celebrated  i<tatesroan  ud- 

tl.".ii*  figur(*s  an;  given,  thi;  others  can  Ut  dor  Justinian,  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pkin- 

r.ilridnted.     In  tlifisi;  surveys  in    which  phylia,  wiu  distinguished   fiff   his  gntt 

I '.'I   hpheniidal   fiirm  of   tin;  earth  must  Iraniing,  |)articularly    in    jurispnidencr. 

li  ■  taken  into  eonsidemiioii,  astroncunical  which  gained  him  the  fiivor  of  the  empe- 

('(HrraiiouH  an;  necessary ;  accurate  iustru-  njr,  and  rais^ed  him  to  the  highest  nffioet 

iiientH  an;  to  Is;  pre|mn;d  for  measuring  of  state.     He  became  questor  of  the  pol- 

anghrs,  such  as  tiMNNlolites,  n;fl(;cting  sex-  ace  and  consul ;  but  his  ^-iceti  made  hini 

lantN,  Ar^c.     Thi;  longitude  and  latitude  of  obnoxious,  and  he  was  removed  (332),  in 

placi'H,  fit   least    110  miles  distJUit   fn>ni  consoquonco  of  a  sedition,  but  acain  ft- 

eiich  ftther,  must  he  aceunituly  determin-  stored  to  his  f(>nner  dignittecL     He  was 

ed,  and  their  meridians  must  In;  marked  notorious  for  avarice  and  taking  bribef: 

on  I  he  gniund.    Thest;  points  then  form  a  hut  his  learning  and  ability'  presen'ed  him 

iiitvviirk,iolN' nnerwanlsfiileilup,  and  are  tin*  confidenc«M)f  Justinian,  who  naine^l 

i'.ii)i|Miitrii    liv    II  finat   hnsis,  olitaiiied  as  him,  with  nine  other  civilians  ti>  pn>|un- 

*■. •  II  I'mhii  iiei-iinilr  tiiea>nn*ini>nt  as  fi-oni  the  ni-w  ror/f,  witii  sixteen  others  l»»  roiii- 

h  i;"iri<iiiirini'ii!     ral('iiliitifiti>    or    currful  pose  the  i/j^»-,.</ or  ;)»/JK/<rf."f,  and   with  rwri 

iiiiiii"ii|jitiii;r.     'riii-4    ha>i<^  i>  •^iriiatrd.  if  others   to  ilraw  up  the    institute-'^.    {S** 

l»'--  ilijf,  III  a  iiieriilian,  aiul  in  aMmuonii-  Civil  Lnic]     TriJKinian  was  chari:  <1  with 

•  llv    (I«f'  riniiMil.     hi  larh  of  ihe  rhicf  ln-inj  ilie    mmtit  enemy  of  ChriMiani:;.. 

iri;.ii;'|i-  ,a   -v-lein  nf  siii'iller  lriaii;:l<s  is  uilh   atheisnu  and  attarhnien:    t«)  jKii:u:- 

'  ilfiilaiid;  the  whtili'  i-ithefi  iliNldejl  into  i>:ii ;  hnt  lhe>r  rhar^re.-  an'  luM  s'>tain'.l 

'|iir.M-  Mi-iioii--,   rarh   of  u  hirh  coritaius  hyMitlirinii  protil'.     lie  dii  li  MTi. 

'iiiM-   of  the  puiiit.s   ni;/ononietrically  a-  '!'Kii:u\ri:\  s.     (Sie  /i/iy'/cii.. 

'    iiajiiijl  ill  ulrni  we  have  called  the  v't-         'riiinrNM..  uilh  the  Kmmkuis  :  :ui  ♦Ji  ■ 

niiL     TheH,!-  fiiriiinh  the  means  of  sur-  vated    phu  c    when*   the  pntor  {*\.  \.    s. 

.'•.  .ii;' in  ill-tail,  and  or<'\aininalion.  upon    his   sdii    lumli.;  ul.   :i    ai'lin::  a* 

Ti:i\min;    thi'   name   of  two  palaces  jnd^ie :  his  connselloi-s  sjst   near  him.    hi 

I  '  .ir      \r;-aillj-:.        d'p'at     Triannii     (/#•  tin- <'amp.  tin*  Roman  t'enera!  liad.iis>-' 

i'.iiinl   Trittnon)  Im-i  a   I'mnl  oj':j.*!l   f.Ti,  n-ii)iinal  of  tint",  ulun- Jie  v'«i^<- judnn-s :. 
:  rid  I    Mriiarkahh'  llir  the  heants  and  lux-  'iKini  w:-.     Thi'    rri'inh    roiistiini.-iMi 

■.ii;iiM«-    of  is    LMiileiis   laiil   nut    hy  Li-  nf  Di-r.  |.'),  17M',  jiiujiiMiil  by  Hona^virli 

I   IM  .     The   palaiT.  hiiilt  hy  .Man<«nl    in  and     r^i.M  s,    iMnnmiiiiil     tin'     h-iji^l.it.w 

rlirtlrniiial  -»>  le,  i-  hut  one  story  hi^h.  pnwrr,  iJii'iinh   ni'M-.'  iu  appfa:\:r.i*.' i:ia:i 

\i  iIm-  eiiil  fif  ihr  p-iiK  nf  (ir«*at  Trianon  in    ri-aiif.,  in  a  ]nid\  ^'Vir//.v    /»■,-:*.</.//!/'  »•:' 

I  ■  Ir  I'ttit  Trittnnn  ( l.iitli'  Trianon),  whieh  ."{(U)    iin-n.  ;tnd  a  irifiviit't  nf  l(H»  in-  iiiUr^ 

iMii  .i^l>i  lu'-nh    fil' a  pMvilinn  in  the  !5n-  chi»>«'n   h\   li:e  «•«■'.•.,  r\atiM-  s«n:it»',  ih'Ui 

man   M>Ie,  with    KnL'li-h    pirdens.     This  the  lh:ei«   li>ts  nf  caiidid:it»'s  prti|Nt>ol  l\v 

hitle  palace  wa-.  the  l;i\i»riie  n'sortofMa-  the  dipanmeni  d  colli"j  s.     To  th"  thnv 

••"•  A  ■^toinette,  and  was  ihen'fttn' exposed  cnii>uls  uas  n'«.r'. -d  tin*  ri:!i;  <*;' in;(i:i;- 

"olenci-  nf  tin-  i»npulace  durinLMhe  in«^  laws;  h^  ih'.'  Irihur..:*,  ih:i:  if  .:  l-^'- 
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itiiig  on  subjects  thus  proposed,  and  to  as  they  were  not  dignified  widi  die  name 

M  legislative  body  that  of  accepting  or  of  magistrateSj  they  enjoyed  none  of  the 

sfecting  measures  thus  proposed  by  the  external    marks   of    ditstinction    which 

nc,  ami  discussed  by  the  second.    The  were  nitnchcd  co  the  magisterial  dignities 

wmben  of  the  council  of  state^  as  tlic  in  Rome. 

MNitbpieces  of  the  gOTenimcnt,  had  n  Tribtjne,  in  the    French    houses  of 

DOBiderable    influence    in    each    body,  legislature;  tlie  pulpit  or  elevated  place 

lie  Uibunal  had  also  the  privilege  of  ex-  from  which  the  members  deliver  their 

icauiug  its  wishes,  and  making  rei>re-  s[)eeches,   which   they  usually  read,   if 

ntatioDS  to  the  government,  and  some-  they  treat  a  subject  at  length.     In  gene- 

moB  ventured  to  exercise  this  right.    A  nil,  only  short  replies  arc  made  extempore. 

ibun  was  to  he  twenty-five  years  old.  Hence  tribune  is  often  used  metaphori- 

nd  have  a  yearly  income  of  J  5,000  irancs.  cally.    (See  Tribunal.) 

lie  tribunal   was  renewed    every  five  Tricolore.    Whenever  a  great  prin- 

mn%f  by  the  reelection  of  one  fifth  of  its  riple  or  interest,  good  or  Imd,  brings  large 

leniben  yearly.    The  last  voice  of  free-  bodi(?8  of  men  into  direct  op|K)sition,  it  Is 

om  in  the  irihunat  was  Camot's  speech  the  common  and  natural  course  of  things 

1  oppotfition  to  the  election  of  Bonaparte,  for  some  distinguishing  cry  or  iNidge  to  bo 

•  emperor,  in  1804.     By  the  sinatua-  adopted  by  all  those  who  espouse  the  samo 

wmm/Ut  arganique  of  May  18,  1804,  it4  side;  and  tticmorc  active  and  absorbing 

leneral  meetings  were  abolished,  and  it  the  opposition  is,  the  more  significant  Ite- 

viB  permitted  to  meet  only  by  sections,  comes  the  sign.    There  is  not  time  to 

if  which  there  were  three  (for  legislation,  give  or   receive   long  explanations:  tlio 

nme  affiiira,  and  finance).     In  1807,  the  questions  will  l>e,  Are  you  whig  or  tory  ? 

rikmmai  was  sumircssed.  patriot  or  royalist  ?  a  friend  of  the  ^v- 

TviBUifE  {tribunu8)f  among    the  Ro-  emment  or  of  revolution  ?    Do  you  fight 

bods;  originally,  the  commander  of  a  furthered  or  white  roFc?    Do  you  wear 

ribe  (q.  v»\  thence  a  public  ofllcer,  a  the  white  riband  on   your  sleeve?  &c. 

mnmander  in  general.    Thus  there  were  These  arc  the  signs  or  watchwords  in 

nifitniy  tribunes,  and  tribunes  of  the  pub-  times  of  great  excitement.    Such  a  sign 

te  traaMiry  (Infrunt  militarcs  and  tnbuni  is  the  F^renrh  tricolore  (white,  red  and 

Brsrn)b    The  former  commanded  a  di-  blue).    It  is  the  emblem  of  all  who  adhere 

WA  of  a  legion,  consisting  usually  of  to  the  principles  ofthe  new  order  of  things 

lioat  1000  men;  the  latter  assiste<l  the  in  France,  of  all,  whether  monarchists  or 

[OMtoni,  particularly  in  the  distribution  republicans,    Bonapartists  or  Orleonists, 

if  money.    The  most  important  ofl[icers  wlio  maintain  the   principle  of  equali- 

riih  this  title  were  the  tribuni  plebis^  or  ty,  under  whatever  modifications.    Tho 

ribunes  ofthe  people  (i.e.  of  the  commons  wliite  banner  is  the  sign  ofthe  ancient 

ir  pMieians),  who  were  chosen  from  die  aristocracy,   the    Bourbons,  and    repre- 

ifemnans  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  sents  the  old  orrler  of  things,  under  all 

■der  against  the  encroachments  of  the  modifications.    The  tricolore  was  odopt- 

■triciBnsL  These  tribunes  were  not,  strict-  ed,  originally,  by  accident,  but  hos  bc- 

f  Bpeakine,  magmtrates,  or  invested  with  come  a  historical  sign  ;  and  even  if  tiie 

mgisteriar powers  ;  but  they  exercised  a  elder  line  of  die  Bourl>ons  could  regain 

peat  influence  upon  public  afilairs.    The  any  )>ermanent  power  in  France,  it  could 

ofthe  creation  of  this  oflice  was  only  Ix;  by  adopting  the  tricolore;  i^e,  by 


liaaeccBsion  ofthe  plebeians,  on  account  of  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  modern  France, 

he  opprcflBion  and  injustice  which  they  by  l)ecoming  nationaL    ISourrienne's  Life 

nflered  from  the  patri<*ians,  to  Mons  Sa-  <tf  Nopoleon  contains    some  interesting 

3Vt  whence  they  n*fused  to  return  into  facts  respecting  this  badge.    The  comte 

faeehVatill  they  had  procuretl  the  con-  (PArioia  wore  it  in   1814.     Fouch^,  in 

■Bt  OT  the  senate  to  the  cremation  of  tri-  1815,  advised   Louis  XVIII  to  adopt  it  ; 

MUU|  whose  persons  should  Ik*!  inviola-  but  an  intrigue  prevented  his  so  doing. 

hh^  lo  protect  their  rights.    They  had  **  Why,"  said  tho  king,  when    FoucliA 

ki  power  of  putting  a  negative  upon  the  urged  this  measure,  **  should  I  change  my 

faoeca  of  the  senate,  and  of  stopping  the  Luidge  for  another  ?**    *-  Jifm  que  peraonne 

pneeedinn  of  magistrates  by  their  veto  autre  que  V,  M.  ne  puiase  U  prendre^  an- 

,//Mirf  ti} ;  and  in  process  oV  time  their  Kwen?d   the  duke  of  Otranto.    The  first 

■flnenee  waa  increased  to  such  a  degree,  thing  the  duke  of  Orleans  <lid,  when  he 

ihallliey  often  endangered  the  safety  of  hastened  to  Paris,  in  the  revolution  of  I8^» 

d»Malc.    Their  numlier  was  at  first  two,  wos  to  put  on  the  tricolore.    lie  gave  a 

bni  waa  afterwords  incrca.sed  to  ten ;  and  pledge  by  so  doing,  which  was  understood. 

29* 
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by  a] I, and  section  07  was  immediately  add-  find  the  white  cross  even  under  Charitf 

od  to  tlie  constitution,  which  runs  thim :  VI.    The  change  probably  happened  uii- 

fVance  resumes  her  colors :  for  the  future j  der  Philip  of  Valois.    At  this  period  ik 

there  will  be  no  other  cockade  than  the  tri-  English  kings  began  to  claim  the  tuvr- 

colored  cockade.    This  shows,  that  the  tri-  rt;igntv  of  France,  and  naturally  adoplBd 

colore  is  con8idcre<l  the  emblem  of  France,  also  the  color   of  France  :    they  wwr, 


in  op}K>sition  to  the  white — the  color  of  a  moreover,  of  the    house   of 
family,  the  Bourbons,  and,  of  course,  all  whose    cognizance    was    the    red   iw. 
the  interests  attached  to,  and  rcprosentcil  When  the  Englbh  were  in  powcasioD  u 
by,  that  family.    The  tricolore,  according  Paris,  it  ^^-os  imix>S6ible  for  France  to  rp* 
to  the  best  accounts  of  tlie  time  when  it  tain  the  red  orifiamme  as  a  distinguishing 
was  adopted,  owes  its  rank,  as  a  national  sign.    Charles  V'll,  nrareover,  wnbod  to 
color,  to  chance.     In  a  moment  of  entliu-  place  France  under  the  protection  of  the 
siasm,  the  patriots  had  ornamented  them-  Virgin,  whose  emblem  id  often  the  whiR 
Helves  with  green  leaves ;  and  this  color  lily.    Hence  F^nince  adopted  tJie  whi^ 
of  hope  was  al)out  to  l)e  retained  as  the  color ;  and  the  standard  of  that  time  wv 
badge  of  their  party,  when  it  was  recol-  known  under  the  name  of  comti^c  hLmdk. 
lected  that  it  was  the  color  of  the  comte  Otiicr  changl*^>  were    njade   afterwink 
(/*.^r(oif,  the  most  unpopular  prince  of  the  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  CalvinislJi' 
whole  royal  family.     But  a  distinguishing  l>arty  wore  white  scarfs ;  and  the  kiof 
sign  was  wanted  ;  therefore  the  (rolors  of  himself  wore  the  color  after  he  becanr 
the  city  of  Paris,  blue  and  red,  were  taken,  Henry  IV.  But  it  si>ems  that  from  time  inl- 
and planted  every  where  by  the  citizens,  memorial,  a  tricolored  llag  was  the  natioo- 
In  tlie  mean  time,  the  national  guanl  had  al  banner,  as    contradistingiiiathed  from 
been  organized:  it  wils  not  hostile  to  tlie  that  of  the  monarrhy.     When  the  Dutcli 
king;  and    many  military   men   having  a.«knd  Henr>'  I V  to  give  them  the  coiofs 
lieen,  besides,  incorporated    with  them,  of  F'niricc,  he  gave  them  the  tricoloml 
the    white    color  of  the   Bourl)ons  was  standard,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
added  to  the  colors  of  Paris,  and   tlius  theDutch  Hag,  as  well  as  tliatof  tbekiof- 
arose  the  famous  white,  red  and  blue  en-  dom  of  the  Netherlands.     It  iss  like  tbi- 
sign,  w^hich  accompanied  the  French  ar-  French,  red,  blue  and  white,  only  the 
mies  to  Egypt,  Spain  and  Russia.     It  may  colors  unr  in  u  d liferent  onler  from  tbocr 
not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  tiiat  the  colors  of  Franco.      The  livery  of   Louts  \1\ 
composing  the  tricolore  havt^   brcn   sue-  was  tricolortMJ.  blue,  with  white  and  ml 
cessivoiy   those   of  tlio   Fn^nrli  staiulnnl  ^hIooii  larp.     Tiu*  vain  I.oiiis  olilijce^l  i;i> 
tor  inanv   rcntiirics.     Tlii^  ino:*t  aiirii-nt  £rraii(l<'hi!(l  to  takf  tins  livcrv  with  him  i^' 
n.'Uioiial   stuuilard    of  Fr:uu'<»   is  v.liai   is  Spain,  whcn^    it   lias  dt'Sirrndi'd   tn  lin- 
iu)W  ci\\h^i\  rhapr  df  Snint-Miirtii!,l]io\i';:U  day.     Thcr   sariir   \vil»«  coiiiiuncd  bv  lii* 
prolmbly  it  did  not  rrfer  to  iln>  pu'inciit  Fn'nrlulrsrrnilaiit-:  of  Louis  till  the  lliL'!.: 
of  the  Hiiiiit,  but  to  the  staiulanl   of  liis  ofCJiailes  X.     Louis  alxt  iravc  a  tricoji  :• 
ablx'v.     St.  Martin  of  Tours  v/il**  (»nr  (if  n\  livery  to  Pliilij)  of  Orli-ans,  red,  w.:. 
the  first a|)<)stl«'s  of  (iaul ;  and  tin'  rrli^rious  wliitir  and  bluo  f^^iloon  laro.     Ii  is  now  tJ:- 
banners   of  s;iints  \vm\  at  farly  [ifiiods,  livery  of  tin*  s«'rvanis  of  Louis- Ph i > ipp*. 
assumed    by   the    >varrir»rs,    \vlu»    com-  In  tiio   eifriit-Mnth  erniUry,  when  Sjisiii.. 
uKMidt'd   thrniselv(»s   to  tlu-ir   jjrotfriion.  Fnmce   and  Havaria  conrludtMl  an  a]»j- 
This   bannrr  wiL"^  hlui',  and  brrann*  lliai  anct?,  a  oorkado  w.'ls  inv('nt«'<K  to  U*  w.ttTi 
of  Fmncjf.     Probably  alH)nt   ilu'    Iw'pn-  by  the*  annits  of  ail  tlinv,  in  which  iin 
ning  of  the  "third  nir*'"  of  kinirs,  wlnn  r»'d  of  S;>ain,  tlu'  ^^hit^  ttf  Fnuic**,  an.! 
tlu;   soverrij,'ns    r'sidrd    ]> 'Jiiinnrntly    at  tln»   blue   of  R-ivaria,  wrn*    uiiitrd.      A- 
Paris,  St.   Denis,  tin'  saint  of  Pnri',  l;.--  vnAy   as   M.")*^,  tijp   mlor-^  of  Paris  «in 
raiiMMiion!  inipoHant,  ami  liis  lianiuT  was  biui'  and   red.     Like  many  orluT   llnn;.> 
adopted  itf  tln^  eoninnm  standard  of  tiic  prodnroil  by  tlie  Fn-nrh  revoluti<^n,  Im' 
rountry.  It  is  tin'  tiunoiis  orifJtinim;  (<j.  v.) :  tasliion  of* a  national  eoekatlo  w:l«<  adi»p(- .: 
tlie  color  wjis  red.   Dnrini,' thf  enisad«s,tii.'  by    other  nation>;  e.  jr.  the    Pru.>«iii'm  L" 
eross  took  the  piare  of  tin-  lla;:;  and  we  wiiiie  and  blaek  :  tlie  Duieli  orangf\  t*n>Hi 
must  ot'len  look  for  its  rolor  lo   Inul  the  tlie  iionsi- of  Oraiip' :  the  Russian  bki.'A 
national  eohir  of  that  |>  riod.    Tii.-  Fnneii  ami  oran^re  ;  llie  royal  Saxon  is  gn^en  aihi 
cniss  vviL-in'd,and  tlie  l^niili-li  wiiiii';nnd  w|iit.»;  and,  by  the  natural   inthieiicc  •'.*' 
it  is  dillieult  toasr*  nain  exactly  the  j).  rioil  peat  e\aniph's*,w«'  lin<l  that  the  liU*nil<  *A 
when  the  interchaii;:e  of  coI<»rs  between  all  countries  on  tlie  continent  ba\ead«ipct\l 
tin's**  two  nations  occurred.     It  is  iren-  a  tricolored  hannt'rnii«lc«>ckmle — the  tiiT- 
crally  placed  under  Charles  VII ;  but  we  mans,  Italians,  Polos,  Belgians,  &r.    TIk- 
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<3efmanB  have  chosen  tlie  three  colors  of  planes,  be  reduced  to  the  horizontal  plane ; 

the  ancicDt  empire— black,  red  and  gold,  so  that  a  plan  may  be  drawn,  on  which 

—For  a  historical  investigation  r^pecting  all  these  various  elevated  objects  sliall  ap- 

tbietrieohrejteeEecken^Higtonquessur  pear  in  one  plane.    But  if  we  consider 

Ibs  TVmt  CcfuUvTB  AToHonales  ti  it  Coq  the  apparent  celestial  sphere,  in  the  centre 

OoMlotff,  reprinted  in  the  Courrier  dts  ittats  of  which  the  observer  seems  to  stand,  the 

IWt  (New  York)  of  Nov.  27, 1830,  and  various  points  of  the  same  may  be  regiEud- 

Jan.  1, 1831.  ed  as  connected  by  arcs  drav^n  from  this 

TaiDEirr.    (See  ATeptunt.)  centre ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  spherical 

TmiEifNiAL  Act;  tne  name  generally  triangles,  as  we  had  before  plane  ones, 

rn  to  the  act  of  parliament,  1(5  Charles  which  again  serve  ta  ascertain  the  various 

'^ftr  the  assembling  and  holding  of  points  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  Trig- 

nrliainents  once  in  tliree  years  at  leasL"  onometry  is  divided  into  plane  and  spher- 

Tbii  act  was  confirmed,  offer  the  revolu-  ical,  and,  in  general,  teaches  to  find,  from 

lion  of  1688,  by  6  William  and  Mary,  c.2.  three  given  parts  of  a  triangle  (of  which, 

Under  George  I,  the  septennial  parlia-  however,  in  plane  triangles,  one,  at  least, 

BDtB  were  established.    (See  Septennial  must  be  a  siae),  the  three  remaining  parts. 

leeHmu,)  How  this  is  done  we  cannot  show  here. — 

TriXBTE  (anciently  Tergtstum ;  Ger-  See  the  articles  iS^,  and  Tnangvlalinfr, 

■n  TViui),  a  seaport  of  tlio  Austrian  For    further  information,  see    Fischer*s 

dominwDSi  in  the    kingdom    of  lllyria  Mantud  of  Plane  aiid  Spherical  TVigonom- 

(q.  vJ),  capital  of  a  district  of  the  some  eiry  (in  Uerman,  Lcipsic,  1819) — a  ver}' 

Barney  is  an  open  tovim,  and  lies  at  the  pmctiral  book ;  Lacroix's  JVaw  ^^menl, 

hmd  of  the  gulf  of  Vonic«,  on  the  bay  de   TVigononUtrie  rectiligne  et  gphhique 

called  the  guu"  of  Trieste,  in  Iat.40°43'N.,  (6th  ed.,  Paris,  1813);  and  the  great  work 

loo.  13P  58^  £• ;  population,  40,530,  con-  of  Cagnoli,  Traili  de  T^gononUtrie  rec- 

■Ming  of  a  mixture  of  Germans  and  Ital-  Hligne  et  gphhique;  Vince's  TreatUt  on 

mum.    As  it  is  the  only  seaiwrt  of  Austria  Plane  and  Spherical  TVigonometry  (Cam- 

which  has  a  convenient  harbor,  it  has  an  bridge,  1800) ;  Ir^ram's  IHemenisof  Plane 

exmiBive  commerce.  Among  the  exports  and  Spherical  TVig'ORoiiie/ry  (1799,  8vo.); 

are  quicksilver  fh>m  Idria  and  Hungary,  also  tne  works  of  Playfoir,  liounycastle, 

liiMn  and  woollens,  printed  cottons  from  &c.  Respecting  trigonometrical  tables,  sec 

8wit2eriand,  Hungmian  and   Dalmatian  Sine,  and  Logarithns. 

muuB,  ice*    The  imports  are  raw  cotton  Trill,  or  Shake  (in  Italian,  trUlo),  is, 

(in  1831,  21,000,000  lbs.),  cofiee,  sugar,  in  music,  the  quick,  uniform  alternation 

"'         fish,  indiffo,  &c.    In   1830,  U90  of  two  adjoining  tones  or  semitones.  The 

entered  the  port,  of  which  140  beauty  of  tliis  grace,  in  music,  depends 

English,  and  50  American.  upon  its  beinff  equal,  distinctly  marked, 


TairoLiDM.    (See  Clover,)  and  moderately  quick.    The  lower  tone 

Tbioi^tphs.    (See  Architecture,)  is  the  chief  and  essential  tone,  and  su|f- 

TaiooffOMETRT ;  the  art  of  measuring  jmrts  the  sliake :  it  is  therefore  mariced,  m 

trianclea.    (q.  v.)    The  meaning  of  tlie  writing  the  notes,  and  with  this  the  shake 
WDn^  however,  has  been  much  extended,  4r 

ao  that  it  embraces  the  determination  of  ^^^^^ 

Iba  aituation  and  distance  of  all  tlie  points  closes;  for  example,  _^p_.    The  upper 
given  space,  in  which  the  situation 

tone  is  the  assistant  one,  and  distant 

tone. 

p&nts  to  Im  settled,  bv  calculation.  .V  "«"":'^ "  '"'T'':  "'"^  T  "'"^ "  ^''T*" 

gmtt  piactical  usefilriess  of  trigo-  »"g»^«^  ^^^  ^  taken  depends  upon  U,e 

5!-^  *L  -^.X-     1^  „,«  ;.».^^^  ru«  kev,  and  the  place  of  the  chief  note.  The 

^     A  .he  JLce  .0  ZZ^JSi  ^vfiole  tone  Utaken,  if  ihe  chief  tone  he- 

?L  Llr-  ^L^  \J^Al^\tL  longs  to  a  sharp  key;  the  half  tone  if  it 

S=r:Sni.-^iJ^!fi^  J^Z  ^  r^..  Iv  l^lonP  t"  a  flntkey.or  is  a  lower  teading 
kMdi  of  the  hnes  imd  Mgles  wh^^^  8-  J'„,,e  f„,  t^o  executioH 

i2^-''^h"''^'*?'  f  T '^^«  w^.h  of  a  shake  te  to  begin  with  the  assistant 
■ad  which  the  vanous  planes  to  which  ,  .     ^.       i  «u^  iw.««,«*«i 

Si?nli!temake  with  ea!:h  other.    If  the  t-ne.  because  thus  the  shake  becomes 

has    chosen  some    points  of  ^ 


distance  of  some  points  are  given.  ^        .     .         -^    * « i  j:^««*  c^^ 

The  aurveyor  measures ^e  or  nior^^'lines  ""«  « ^^«  ^l^^'^^"^  ^"^'  "'^  ^^^^  ^I"} 

wl  angl^and  finds  fn>m  these  all  the  ^'j?,  lower  either  a  whole  or  a  half  f-- 

T^^  .^  iw.  -otfioH  K„  n«ioulntinn  ^V  hcthor  a  wholc  touc  or  only  a  lialf 


MMntauiB,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  the    ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  3Et,  when  executed," 
Mnrvj,  he  considers  as  connected  in  tn-  ZnilZZ 

MaliM    ilMnr  r  iiMf.  Bfl  tlicv  lie  in  various  — ' — i — 


Ihej  Must,  as  they  lie  in  various 


i£  ta  a  ifadra,  the  Meocd  tMM  U  beud 
bikornMitalL  TUf  k  nUed  bw  tha 
IHM  <K  onn,  or  fMf fl  «!«*,  and 
I  iriun  ifia  liagit  cootiniiM  to 
B  UHM,  «r  when  ibe 
dMB  llM  iDt«ml  of 


iMlfktDiM    On. 

nnch oMkr diu  flir Ibe vides.    Somaof 

.   AeliMiin|BnlMTCiMifiiekoi«nd,Hit 

k  mnwly  wi  wiiefini.  Ir  ie  mudiMiur 

n«nbkihBntBMTfi)rmiibedl/.  Sonw 


and  ^ghtingale.  To  lean  a  riiaka,  it  ii 
iiiiiiiiMiif  ta  betin  dowlj,  in  order  to  bit 
1^  dtanneo  ofuie  tm  hmmb  prBciaelj. 

Tbilobt  ;  txaoag  dw  aneieDt  Greeks 
Bu^oa  of  three  tnndia%  eoimected  in 
nl^Mt,  wUeb,  togo&ar  vHb  a  Miirkal 
piece, wareHnbnned  ki  imniodiate euc- 
I  iMiwi  liM  trikgy  in  eoanesion  wiib 
thii  nliriea]  pieee  wh  oaUed  fabafagg; 
EfWT  tragio  poM  wko  beeuue  a  conqiet- 
itor  for  the  imze  at  the  fean  at  Baccbua, 
wee  obl^red  to  produce  aucli  a  tetralogy 
for  periormance.  Such  lelialogiea  of 
jEscojIub  were  the  OratiaM  end  the  La- 
curgioi  Mr.  WcJcker  aim  assumes  tiie 
Hupp<iaition  of  a  trilogy  of  jGschylus,  ia 
hia  Praiatthtiu.  But  there  is  only  one 
trilogy  of  antiquity  which  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  pofscsaing  complete,  namely,  the 
Oratia*  of  jEschylus,  wliicJi  containa  the 
Jjnpacmnon,  CoCphori,  and  Eumemda. 

Tbim;  the  slate  or  ilispoaition  of  the 
bolltul,  cargo,  masts,  saiU,  &C.,  by  w  liich 
a  abip  ia  beat  fitted  for  tlie  purposes  of 
naviiption. 

Trinidad  ;  an  ialaqd  near  the  coast  of 
South  America,  ■» jiMted  from  Cuniana 
by  the  gulf  of  Paiin,  \Aich  is  about  sev- 
enty-five milea  broad.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar Miuarc  fomi,  sereiity'niiM  miles  by 
lifty-Bix,  and  holonp'  to  Great  Britain. 
Lon.  60»  C  to  til"  aci-  W. ;  loL  !P  4*  to 
JO"  43'  N.  It  in  tlic  larjjcsi,  most  fenUe, 
and  rnoet  beautiful,  of  all  the  I.eewanl 
tslanda,  and  wns  compared  by  Columbus 
lo  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  full  of  for- 
est trees,  and  is  situated  out  of  tlie  paral- 
lel of  hurriuanes,  which  tiavo  ncrer  aa 


Tba  iriBtid  of  TDbi«(t  li 

TMnidad  1^  a  ekuMi  <_ 

chaiuML  The  eUef  town  In 
Spain.  Poputedon,  44.MB;  Mf 
1S^S6  free  colored,  and  4aO 
Expatl  to  Grent  Britain,  in 
£wMni  ;  impons  from  th«  mat, 
£aSly(^.— Trinidad  (Spunixh,  Tm^ 
wea  diecovcred  by  Columbus,  in  IW 
After  having  Iteen  taken  hy  Rald^ii 
ISEML  and  by  the  French,  iu  ICK,  H  ■■ 
finally  reduced  by  tha  Brhirit,  ia  IW. 
and  wia  ceded  to  EnglHKl  hj  Ik*  fmm 
of  Amiens.  UitnnK  vanM  aM  |i«» 
hare  been  found  heny  irtkk  mbb  JH* 
euppoaed  lo  liare  been  Ml  by  An  Qitfft^ 

TaunTY.  Tboitni-miiPofihrTriaiB,  I 
reeetvad  by  llm ^umi. . l  umx  U" ika ClA-. 
lian  world,  leaebH  Ifant  B  tt»  M%  if  ii 
Godhead  there  tradnnepBrwn^rfwi 
mbatanea,  power  and  amil9,dMTM« 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoet.  "nrnw^  ^ 
TVnnly  does  not  occur  in  the  Ouiuuni^ 
nor  m  the  Apostlea'  Creed,  nor  in  ne  Ni> 
cene  creed,  but  ia  (bund  in  ibeAihananM 
creed  (see  O-ecdL  in  the  fbltowing  (1mm; 
X  The  Catholic  faiib  is,  that  we  Trnrtif 
one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinit7  Ml  miff, 
neither  conlbunding  the  penona  norai- 
viding  the  substance."  (See  AMn 
rtoiu,  and  (/mbirian*.)  Tbefbrmerd 
is  directed  agsinat  tbe  Patropaaaia) 
Satielllan  herewcs,  end  the  latter  a 
the  Ebinnitea,  CerintfaiaD*,  Phoii 
Arians  and  Macedonians.     (Sae  HaHift.\ 

Thikitt  Colleob,  or  Ddblik  Uaifu- 
aiTY,  WBB  founded  t^ queen  EliiatKlhi  ■ 
1591.  It  has  a  provost,  who  feceirw 
£.1000  a  year,  seven  aenior  felkni^  wi* 
about  £1000  income,  aixteen  junior  U- 
lows,  who  ere  tutors,  and  wbone  'n 
depends  on  their  succew,  and  ■ 
sclioliua.  The  aiudcnts  ai 
three  classes,  fellow-corrmi 
crs  anil  sizars,  about  thirty  in  t 

wlio  receive  their  commons  end  L 

tion  gratis.  Roman  Catliolica  and  D^ 
scntcrs  are  not  excluded,  aa  tbef  aia  h 
England.    (See  DvUm,  and  Ummtm^.) 
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riTT  House  (London).    The  soci-  ancient  Greece,  which  is  first  met  with  in 

the  Trinity  was  founded  in  1515,  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 

promotion  of  commerce  and  navi-  It  was  also  connected  with  the  Delphian 

It  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  oracle,  or  worship  of  Apollo  (see  Delphi) ; 

er,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  in  general,  a  symbol  of  prophecy,  of  di- 

iity-ooe  elder  brethren,  selected  vine  authority  and  wisdom,  o&c,  j^articu- 

MnmanderB  in  the  navy  and  mer-  larly  at  Delphi,  Athens,  Thebes,  Dodona, 

enriee ;  but,  as  a  complhncnt,  some  where  it  was  also  used  in  music.    Creuzer 

nobility  are  occasionally  admitted,  observes  that  the  tripod,  like  the  three- 

namine  the  children  in  Christ's  stringed  lyre,  contained  an  allusion  to  the 

ly  and  the  masters  of  king's  ships,  tliree  seasons  of  the  primitive  calendar. 

;  pilots  for  the  Thames,  seule  the  We  frequently  find  it  guarded  by  a  grif- 

f  pilotage,  erect  light-houses  and  fin.    In  the  age  of  Homer,  and  till  the 

rkSy   hear   and    determine    com-  beginning  of  a  fipeer  period  of  art,  about 

of  officers  and  men  in  the  mer-  the  fiftiew  Olympiad,  the  tripod  was  used 

eryice,  and  all  business  connected  chiefly  for  sacred  ofiferings,  or  for  the 

e  Thames,  &c.    The  revenues  of  prizes  in  the  games  connected  with  reli- 

Dity  house  are  supposed  to  exceed  gious  worship.    Thus,  Olymp.  48,  3,  the 

)0   a   year,  derived   from    light-  first  contest  was  celebrated,  in  which  the 

dues,  pilotage,  &c.    The  present  victor  received  a  wreath;  at  the  same 

hoiue,  on  Tower  hill,  was  built  time  the  determiping  of  the  seven  vrise 

w  men  took  place,  among  whom,  accord- 

ITT  SuifBAT.    (See  Sunday,)  ing  to  tradition,  the  tripod  was  passed 

nxT  Term.   (See  Terms,]  round.     The  tripod  was  retained  as  a 

rKAMiXT,  or  XRiif coMAJLEE ;  a  sea-  prizo  in  the  Bacchanalia  to  a  late  period. 

Cevkin,  on  the  north-east  coast)  The  traditions  of  robbed,  or  preemted,  or 

miles  north-east  from  Candy ;  Ion.  lost  tripods,  upon  which  are  founded  al- 

E. ;  lat  6^  31'  N.    It  is  of  greater  most  every  where  rights  of  dominion  and 

iian  Columbo,  but  contains  fewer  other  claims,  are  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

ai^  much  \a»  population.    The  Of  the  robbing  of  the  trip^  by  Hercules, 

is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  an  interestinff  representation  is  given  up- 

and,  frcnn  its  convenient  situation,  on  the  candaabnwi  in  the  collection  of 

at    consequence   to   a   maritime  antiques  in  Dresden.    The  eldest  group 

of  statues  representing  this  subject  {Pau- 
»;  1.  an  instrumental  piece  of  three  Mamas  XIII,  4)  was  a  donation  which  the 
)  voices,  or  two  chief  voices  and  Phocians  sent  to  Delphi,  on  account  of  a 
mpanjing  bass,  or  of  one  chief  victory  over  the  Thessalians.  Itconnsted 
nd  two  accompanying  parts.  A  of  large  images  of  Hercules  and  Apollo 
ilio  called  sonata  a  trtj  and  gener-  contending  for  the  tripod,  and  had  on  one 
oogB  to  the  class  of  sonatas,  (n.  v.)  side  Minerva,  on  the  other  Diana  and  La- 
I  DOC  neoessarily  confined  to  three  tona.  See  Ottfried  Miller's  dissertation  De 
B,  e.  g.  if  one  part  is  for  the  piano,  Dripode  Delphico  (Gottingen,  1820, 4to.). 
in  a  trio,  is  generally  jcountcxi  but  Tripoli  ;  the  most  easteriy  of  the  Bar- 
Nigfa  it  plays  at  least  two  parts,  as  bary  states,  in  Africa,  bounded  north  by 
cne  in  many  trios  of  Beethoven,  the  Mediterranean,  east  by  Barca,  south  by 
«.  2.  In  a  minuet  (q.  v.),  trio  sijr-  Fezzan  and  the  Desert,  and  west  by  Tu- 
be passage  which  alternates  wiUi  nis.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  line  of  coast 
oar  minuet,  and  corresponds  to  it,  extendingabout  800  miles  in  length,  fipom 
ichy  therefore,  was  formcriy  called  Ion.  IP  SS'  E.  to  Ion.  3SPWE.;  w^uare 
9  siiematho,  or  the  second  miu-  miles,  about  190,000 ;  jpopulation  difier- 
:  is  generally  written  in  the  corre-  ently  stated  at  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000. 
m  flat  key,  and  was  formerly  writ-  (See  Barbary  States,)  The  pacha  exer- 
tnree  votces ;  hence  the  name.  cises  despotic  authonty.  He  is  nominally 
LETT ;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  authority  of 
after  the  third  the  first  line,  and  that  power  is  little  regarded.  The  prin- 
e  mxxh  the  first  two  lines,  are  re-  cipal  oflicers  of  state  are  the  l)ey  or  gen- 
■o  that  the  first  line  is  heard  three  cralissimo ;  tlie  asa,  who  commands  the 
hence  the  name.  It  is  cultivated  Turkish  troops ;  the  kaya,  or  grand  judge ; 
French;  less  by  the  Germans;  the  kadi,  or  religious  judge ;  the  kaids,  or 
nited  for  playful  and  light  sub-  governors  of  provinces ;  and  the  first  and 

vice-admiral.    Tlie  naval  force  is  small ; 

■OD ;  a  Bymbolical  instrument  in  the  armed  vessels  not  being  supposed  to 


Tsnpou— TUPTOLBma 


dK,  —ting flwa wa to riniiMi  Tumm.!.    [SmC^jl) 

Tbm  !•  BO  mgoiar  aniqr;  not  Tupoi       k;lnibnAeOM 

An  fife  or  rix  thoanBd  bmb  are  tkm,  the        Hd  of  the  Mom 

celled  out;  hut  oq  emetgeiiciee>  flf-  deoeeofmepoefao;  atnraom, 

tots  thououid  haio  been  MWiuWfiid  —  to  Andeiooii  (Ofaoamoone  on 

Sf^peH  the  capital,  Gee  on  the  Medilem-  pooDceiie)^ahmofffnhMbaft 

non,aOOinileaeoatfa-caicorTbnia;  km.  ter  to  about  800  frnilee;  ti 

IflP  18^  E.:  Ibl  aP  54'  N.;  popuktion  nortb-weet  of  MMtm;  loo.  S 
Mtad  fiom  VVDOO  10  as/Xn.    ItfebnikktSras^N.     It  ooniani 

n  a  low  ritnatfon,  on  a  node  of  land  ox-  mooquea  and  I'huichca,  whh 


moaqiwi^  houaee  of  Ibraini    became  the  chief  citjr  of  fr 

oonnli^  and  of  the  hiaher  ranka  of  tne  containing  a  Gioek  popuktioa 
ntlfCi^  an  moitljrlNiflt  of  alooe.  The  oooIil  Ibrahim  PSMna  took  no 
lower  ranka  eotwrniet  their  bouiea  of    the  place  in  188S^and»in  18f 

rstod  at  tb 


oignoenanK  they  ba?o  no  window*  to  the  the  clnirehe^  khana 
mnBL  BaanoeoupgracoiHiteablooor-  iriied,  and  wnalever 
tion  of  tho  cftTf  and  in  kept  in  axceOent    then  deebnojed  by  ft 


oarth,anialltloiieeand  mortar:  they  nofor  raMat  tbedeotractkinof  hiifl 

oaceed  one  aioiy,  and  hafo  flat  rooft^  arino,  mod  it  to  the  ground^  i 

which aenre  aa  a  promenado.    Withthe  fint btow with hia own  hand, 

cioepthw  of  thoae  belonging  lo  tho  ftr-  were  levellody  the  cttadel  bloi 

khanaandnMM 

M  COflH 

nra; 

order*    The  daef  mnwimwitof  antkpiity  Taimii^  Alesander,  a  «< 

It  a  anpeib  trinwiphal  ardi  of  marblei  gidriied  acutptor,  waa  bom  at  1 

ereded  In  the  reign  of  Piua  AntnniniML  aen,  of  poorpareniii  m  1747. i 

The  haribor,  though  not  rmnt  apneiou^  m  Rome  in  1790;  where  he  had 

adK  nnd  will  admit  anmlf  mgataa  not  177&    Hw  worka  are  tfiadai 

drawing  more  than  tt^teen  Ibet.    The  deep  itndy  of  the  anti^ne^  rick 

caede  m  an  arregnlar  anoare  wle.    The  aginiiion,  accuracy  of  prmnii 

town  ia  anrromned  by  a  wal^  flanked  rooet  doBcate  working  or  iba 

with  tfae  bartone;  there  are  two  gMoa:  the  naked  parta. 

the  batleffiea  are  mounted  with  about  flfly  Taimiio ;  the  mofcuitfnt  b 

piecea  of  cannon.    The  trade  ia  chiefly  anchor  ie  looaened  finom  the  boi 

confined  to  Maha,  Tunis  and  the  lievant  by  its  cable  or  buoy  rope. 

The  city  has  a  considerable  portion  of  the  TmrroLEMrs,  in  mytliok^ 

caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa ;  of  Ocoanus  and  Terra,  or,  mi 

and  the  exports  consist  of  the  productions  some,  of  Trochilus,  a  prin* 

oftlie country  and  articlos  from  the  interior.  Arronling:  to  the  nion*  rrceiv 

TaiPOLifOrTARABOLrs  (ancientJv  TVi-  he  was  son  of  Celeus,  kinj;  ai 

poHt) ;  a  city  of  Syria,  and  capital  of  a  Nespra,  whom  some  have  calle« 

|iachalic  of  the  same  name,  seventy-five  or  Polymnia.     He  was  bom  at 

miles  north-wcvt  of  Damascus ;  Ion.  35P  Attica,  and  cured,  in  his  voiitK 

44' C.;latai^96^N.;  population  efltimated  ilkiciH,  by  Cerc^  who  had  h* 

at  10,000.     it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  thr 

branches  of  moinit  l>^lianon.aud  alonj^the  childrpn,  as  she  travelled  ovrr 

edge  of  a  small  trianffular  plain,  which  ex-  in  quest  nt'  her  dau|rhter.    Tk 

tcnis  between  them  and  the  sea.    There  kindness  of  ( VIeus,  tlie  goddei 

is  no  harbor,  lait  a  mere  road,  defended  ticular  notice  of  his  son.    SI 

agamsttlie action  ofthe sea  In- small  islands  with  her  own  miik,  and  plai 

or  stiuaK    The  anchnra|r>'  is  neither  safe  burning  coals  during  the  Di|rht 

nor  convenient.     Tlie  only  fortification  whote%-cr  particles  of  niortali 

consists  of  an  old  cita«ie1,  a  Saracen  laiild-  receivni  from  his  parrnts.    1 

iog,  now  useless.    The  (ilain  is  covered  was  a«tonishetl  at  tlie  uncomn 

with  niullierry  tn*es,  sening  for  the  pro-  of  her  son,  and  she  had  ihe  • 

ducdon  of  silk,  the  staple  of  TripolL—  watch  Ceres.    She  disturlird  t 

The  pofkaKt  of  TriDoit  comprises  a  great  by  a  sudden  cry,  when  Tripti 

}  an  of  the  ancient  Ph(puicia,and  consists  hud  on  the  Imming  ashes;  an 

'•I'thedeclivit}- of  I/*lMuion,  withthcpfaun  was  therefore  unable  to  mak 

between  it  and  the  M<*<literraoean.    (See  mortal,  she  tauglit  him  agrin 

^hfiia^  aiit!  T\u^tty  in  .hia,)  rendered  him  serviceable  to  n 
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•ting  him  bow  to  sow  com  and  tion  and  origiDality  to  become  a  national 

bread.     She  also  gave  him   her  epic.    His  lyrical  poetiy  is  more  happy. 

t,  which  was  drawn  by  two  drag-  lie  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Art 

nd  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  trav-  of  Poetry,  which  displays  much  learning. 

»Ter  the  earth,  and  distributed  com  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 

the  inhabitants  of  the  world.    In  lished  by  Maffei  (2  vols.,  1729). 

%  the  fiivorite  of  Ceres  nearly  lost  Tristan  d'Acunha;  the  largest  of  three 

Sb  ;   but  Lyncus,  the  king  of  the  islands  in  tlie  South  Atlantic  ocean,  about 

y,  who  had  conspired  to  murder  1500  miles  from  any  land  either  to  the 

raa  changed  into  a  lynx.    At  his  west  or  north,  veiy  lofly,  and  about  fifteen 

to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  miles  in  circumference.    A  part  of  the 

her  chariot,  and  established  festi-  island  towards  the  north  rises  perpen- 

id  mysteries  in  honor  of  tlie  deity,  dicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  ap- 

pied  for  some  time,  and,  afler  death,  parently  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more.    A 

»ived  divine  honors.    Some  su|>-  level   then    commences,    forming  what 

bat  he  accompanied  Bacchus  in  bis  is  termed  table  laruJL,  and  extending  to- 

I  ezpeditioiL  wards  the  centre  of  the  island ;  whence  a 

■KsaiSTUS.    (See  Hermits  7Vt9me-  conical  mountain  rises,  not  unlike,  in  ap- 

)  pearance,  to  the   Peak  of  Tenerifie,  as 

ssiifo,  Giovanni  Giorgio,  an  Italian  seen  from  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.    Lon. 

md  scholar,  bom  at  Yicenza,  of  a  15^  40^  W. ;  lat  37°  S. 

ftmily,  in  1478,  devoted  himself  to  Tritchinopoly,  a  townof  Hindoostan, 

late  in  life.    Demetrius  Chalcondy-  in  the  Camatic,  capital  of  a  district,  sixty- 

hom  memory  he  honored  with  a  scvenmileswestof  Tmnqucbar,  one  bun- 

Dent,  was  his  first  teacher  in  Greek,  dred  and  fifty-six  south-east  of  Seringa- 

tbe  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  lefl  patam,  lon.  78°  SO'  £.,  lat  10°  48^  N.,  is 

tire  cit^  for  Rome,  where  Leo  X  advantageously  situated  on  the  south  bank 

I  him  with  groat  distinction.    That  of  the  Cauvery,  built  on  a  hill  or  rock 

employed  him  in  several  honora-  350  feet  high,  surrounded  by  double  walls 

lats,  and  sent  him  on  embassies  to  flanked  with  towers,  encompassed  with  a 

ark,  the  German  emperor  and  Yen-  ditch,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  natives 

[Element  VII  likewise  sent  him  to  impregnable.     It   contains  a  palace,  a 

iperarCbarlesV,  who  received  him  mosque,    and  two  magnificent    Hindoo 

kvor,  and  loadcKd  him  with  marks  temples,  has  a  strong  garrison,  and  is  the 

aateem.    Meanwhile,  Trissino  had  residence  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the 

id  a  second  time,  and  bis  son  b^  district.    It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 

It  marriace  had  instituted  a  suit  1751. 

t  him  at  Venice,  which,  beinff  de-  Trithino.    (See  Ridings.) 

in  fiivor  of  the  son,  deprived  the  Triton  ;  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 

f  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.    Tris-  trite ;  a  sea  god.    In  the  war  of  the  gods 

teeofdingnr  left  Venice  for  Rome,  with  the  giants,  he  put  the  latter  to  night 

I  be  died  in  1550.    He  acquired  by  blowing  his  shell.    Homer  does  not 

reputation  amonc  his  countiymen  mention  him,  but  llesiod  speaks  of  him 

Sophoniflbtt,  die  first  modern  trage-  as  the   potoerfuL     He  appears  at    first 

npoaed  after  the  rules  of  Aristotle  merely  as  the  god  of  the  Libyan  lake  Tri- 

.  .  On  its  first  appearance,  it  was  re-  ton,  but  was  afterwards  represented  as  one 

i  with  incredilue  admiration,  as  a  of  the  inferior  deities  of  the  sea  in  gen- 

1  of  the  old  Greek  dramatic  spirit,  eral ;  and  finally  we  find  mention  made  of 

riM  exhibited  under  the  patronage  many  Tritons,  who  were  half  man,  half 

D  with  great  splendor.    But  this  en-  fish,  and  upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. 

m  couM  not  last,  since  Sophonisba  Triumph.    One  of  the  most  splendid 

I  cdd  imitation  of  antiquity,  and  spectacles   of  ancient    Rome,    and   the 

n  to  the  national  taste.    It,  however,  highest  reward  of  victorious  generals,  was 

08  mcie  scenes  of  merit,  but,  as  a  the  triumphal  procession.    The  triumphs 

wis dmcient  in  vigor,  elevation  and  were  of  two  kinds — tlie  great  triumph, 

Tb»  tragedy  contains  the  fiyrstspeci-  and    the  ovation,   or    inferior   triumph, 

if  Italian  blank  verse  {verso  sctoUo).  Both  could  be  celebrated  only  by  order 

no  attempted  to  compose  an  epic  in  of  the  senate,  with  the  consent  of  the 

ibr  way,  afler  the  model  of  Homer  people,  and  the  former  only  by  a  dictator, 

le  rub  a  of  Aristotle.    But  his  Balia  consul  or  pretor,  who  had  gained  a  vie- 

faidbi  Gefjy  although  apparently  pop-  tcry  over  a  foreign  and  free  enemy,  in  a 

D  its  subject,  was  too  poor  in  mven-  just  war  carried  on  under  his  command 
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{nds  auijncHs) :  it  was  likewise  necessary  of  his  victonr  over  die   Caitba 

that  «t  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  Those  who  had  once    triumphi 

have  Allien  in  open  fight    According  to  tnumphaleM)^   continued    to    enjo; 

the  Ux  Porcia  triumphaliaj  the  general  marks  of  distinction,  such  as  a  f 

was  requirEMl*  to  ajqiear,  at  the  head  of  his  honor  on  public  occasions,  &c. 

army,  before  Rome  (ad  urbemy  and  pre-  ovation  (so  called,  as  is  supposes 

sent  it  to  the  senate,  assembled  in  the  ovis  (sheep),  because  a  sheep  wa 

temple  of  Bellona.    The  spectacle  then  ficed  on  the  occasion),  the   gem 

began  as  soon  as  he  had  received  per-  tered  the  city  on  horseback  or  i 

mission  to  triumph  fix>m  the  senate  and  wore  a  tora  prtgUxtOy  and  was  c 

people.    First,  tne  triumphing  general,  with  myrue.    It  was  oelebrated  v 

m  nis  triumphal  robes,  bearing  a  laurel  pomp  than  the  triumph,  and  was 

branch  in  his  hand,  distribute,  in  the  when  the  victory  was  not  of  tl 

presence  of  the  assembled  people,  money,  prescribed  as  worthy  of  a  triumph, 

marks  of  honor,   bracelets,  lances  and  the  time  of  Augustus,  few  triump 

garlands  among  his  soldiers.    The  whole  celebrated,  and  those  only  hy  the 

senate  then  went  out  to  meet  the  victor,  rors :    to  the  private    generals  i 

who,  being  seated  in  a  gilded  chariot,  were  given, 
usually  drawn  by  white  horses,  clad  in  a        Triumphal  Arch  ;  a  monume 

purple    tunic    (tvmca  pcdmata)   and  an  sisting  of  a  grand  portico  or  m 

embroidered  toga  (toga  picUtV   crowned  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  tow 

with  a  laurel  wreath,  and   oearing  an  principal  street,  upon  a  bridge, 

ivory  sceptre,  with  the  eagle,  in  his  hand,  public  road,  to  the  glory  of  son 

moved,  with  the    procession,  from  the  brated  general,  or  in  memory  of  ac 

campu9  MarHuB  through  the  streets,  deco-  portant  event    Several  triumpha 

rated  with  festive  ornaments,  to  the  capi-  appear  to  have  been  erected  v 

toL     Singers  and    musicians   preceded,  double  purpose  of  serving  as  moi 

followed  by  choice  victims,  highly  adorn-  to  the  glory  of  the  chierain  wha 

ed,  by  the  spoils,  by  the  emblems  of  the  the^  l^ar,  and  as  gates  of  the 

conquered    provinces    and    cities,   and,  which  they  belong.    The  inven 

finally,  by  the  captive  princes  or  generals,  these  structures  is  attributable  to 

in  chains.     Next  came  the  victor  (tri-  mans.    The  eariiest  specimens  m 

umphator)^  followed  by  his  relations  and  tute  of  any  magnificence.     For 

fiiends,  and  a  long  train  of  citizens,  in  time,  they  consisted  merely  of 

festal  garments,  and  uttering  acclamations,  arch,  at  the  top  of  which  were  ph 

Lastly  followed  the  victorious  army,  on  trophies  and  the  statue  of  the  trii 

foot,  and  on   horseback,  crowned  with  Subsequently,  the  span  was  enlar 

laurel,  and  adorned  with  tlie  marks  of  stylo   enriched,  and  a  profusion 

distinction    which     thoy    had    received,  kinds  of  ornaments  heaped   on 

shouting  lo  triumphe^  and  flinging  songs  The  triumphal  arches  varic^l  gr 

of  victory,  or  of  sjwrtive  railler}'.     It  was  point  of  construction,  form  and  dec 

on  old  and  touching  custom  for  a  slave  to  Those  existing  at  the  present  da 

stand  close  behind  the  triumphing  gcnernl,  three  very  distinrt  specit^: — Fin 

bearing  a  gold  crown  set  with  precious  which  consist  hut  or  a  single  an 

stones  in  his  hand,  and  repeating  to  him  as  that  of  Titus  at  Rome,  of  T 

the  solenm  wonls,  **  Remember  that  thou  Ancona,  &c. ;   secondly,  those  wl 

art  a  man!"    U|)on  the  capitol,  the  gene-  formed  of  two  arches  or  arcades, 

ral  rendered  public  thanks  to  the  gods  for  those  of  Verona,  6lc^  which  ap 

the  victor}',  caused    the    victims  to  Ikj  have  formed,  at  the  same  time,  { 

slaughtered,  and    dedicated    the   crown  the  town ;  thirdly,  the  sj)ccies  co 

and  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  Jupiter.     He  of  three  arcades,   the  centre   be 

then  gave  a  great  feast,  and,  in  the  even-  princi{)al  or  grand  arch,  and  the  c 

inp,  the  people  accompanied  him  home  each    side    much    smaller.       Tfc 

with  torches  aii<l  acclamations.     It  is  not,  known  to   us  as  that  of  Consta 

therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ever}'  the  best  preser^'ed  of  all  the  great 

Roman  aspired  to  the  honor  of  a  triumj)h,  arches.     The  arch  of  Septimius  i 

and  considered  it  the;  highest  distinction  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  CapitoK 

to  be  esteemed  worthy   of  it     A   com-  and  also  j>artly  buried,  greatly  re 

mander  who  had  goined  a  virtory  at  sen,  that  of  Constontine.     The  arch  < 

was  honored  with  a  naval  triumph  (tri-  is  the  next  mo^X  considerable  in 

umphus  navalis),    Duillius  was  the  first  after  these  two.     The  arch  of  Bei 

who  received  tliat  4ionor,  in  consequence  erected  in  honor  of  Trajaji,  is  on» 
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remariBBble  relics  of  aotiquity,  as  opinion  seems  now  fixed  upon  that  part 
CD  account  of  its  sculptures  as  its  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies 
re.  The  arch  of  Trajan,  at  An-  immediatelv  without  the  narrow  sea,  an- 
is  likewise  one  of  the  most  elegant  ciently  called  HdUapontj  and  opposite 
of  ancient  architecture.  The  arch  to  the  iriand  of  Tenedoa  Every  trace 
lini,  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  of  ancient  Troy  beins  obliterated,  its  site 
tfie  occasion  of  his  repairing  the  Fla-  can  only  be  guessed  by  the  relative  posi- 
~'  way,  fiiom  this  town  to  Rome,  is  tion  of  the  natural  objects  alluded  to  by 
Durit  ancient  of  all  the  antique  arches,  Homer.  Here  is  a  plain  of  considerable 
lor  its  size,  one  of  the  noblest  exist-  extent,  watered  by  several  streams,  be- 
Hany  beautiful  structures  of  this  hind  which  rises  a  chain  of  mountains, 
hm  been  erected  in  modem  times,  called  by  the  Turks  Kazdaghij  but  whicli 
principally  on  the  plan,  and  in  imita-  correspond  to  the  Gargarus  and  Ida  of 
of  some  one  of  those  above  mention-  Homer.  Of  the  streams,  tlie  most  con- 
Ancient  medals  often  bear  figures  siderable  is  the  Mender,  supposed  to  be 
fdiis  qpecies  of  architecture ;  and  some  the  ancient  Scamander,  A  rivulet  which 
tfatan  represent  arches  which  have  for  flows  into  the  Mender  on  the  east  side, 
emnries  pest  ceased  to  exist.  called  CaUifai  Osmack,  is  thought  to  be 
TuuMPHAJL  Column.  (See  Co/toim.)  tlie  ancient  Simoia.  The  Tfaymhrek^  a 
.Tuuxvirate;  an  ofiice  administered  larger  river,  which  flows  much  farther 
f  three  men  (triunwiri).  When  Caesar  eastward,  and  joins  the  Mender  at  its 
ras  murdered,  Antony,  Octavius  and  mouth,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
tfpidus  received  power  to  restore  order  ThymbriuB,  though  some  take  this  to  be 
I  dw  state:  they  were  called  triumvni  theSimois.  Various  ruins  are  found  in 
ynilica  eongHhtendOj  and  their  ofiice  diflerent  parts  of  the  plain,  as  remains  of 
m  inwmmratt,  (See  .^uguihu,)  The  a  citadel,  of  temples,  tumuli,  fragments  of 
BBfidon  between  Cssar,  Pompey  and  pottery,  terra  cotta,  medals,  &.c.  The 
^MKH^  is^  also  oilen,  but  improperly,  city  of  Troy  (Troja),  more  properlv  Iliosj 
iDed  a  fruoninrafe,  as  it  was  merely  a  or  Iliwn,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated 
■km  or  conspiracy  of  three  private  men,  spot  between  the  Simois  and  the  Scaman- 
MmniC  the  ]Niblic  sanction.  der.  Fable  relates,  that  the  name  was 
TuTiDM ;  the  name  given,  in  the  mid-  derived  from  Tros,  son  of  Ericthonius, 
le  sflM^  to  the  first  tluee  of  the  seven  and  father  of  IIos.  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
bmi  aits — grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  one  of  his  successors,  having  carried  away 
!Imi-  other  four,  consisting  of  aritlim^ic,  Helen,  gave  occasion  to  the  Trojan  war, 
nae,  geometiy  and  astronomy,  were  which  was  terminated,  after  ten  years,  bv 
ijDod  ike  quadriviuaL  (See  SdiooU.)  the  destruction  of  tlie  city  by  the  victon- 
"huiAn,  or  FuLiv  of  Trot  ;  a  tract  in  ous  Greeks,  probably  about  1184  B.  C. 
be  nocth-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  The  citadel  of  Troy  was  called  P«?xamo9, 
ryeh  diia  name  h:«  been  applied  by  which  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
lodiBni  Europeans,  and  which  mcluded  city. 

ba  MKient  ciQr  of  Troy.    It  now  contains       Trochee.    (See  Ehyihm.) 
ogml  chies,  no  grand  features  of  nature,        Trochilus.    (See  Humming  Bird,) 
or  even  any  ancient  monuments  of  ex-        Troglodytes  f  from  myXn^  cave,  and 

■KvdiiMcy   magnitude.      The    peculiar  6MWy  to  enter) ;  individuals  or  tribes  who 

■araiC  excited  by  it  depends  on  its  being  live  in  subterranean  caverns.    The  an- 

Iw  eDene  of  events  celebrated  in  the  im-  cients  mention  some  tribes  of  troglodytes 

sortal  mno  <^  Homer.     The  subject,  in  Asia,  iEthiopia  and  Egypt,  but  give 

oweveTy  is  enveloped  in  m^rstery,  and  it  little  information  concerning  them.  TVo^- 

I  knpowible  to  iaentify,  vvith  certainty,  lodytes  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 

be  varioua   olgects   mentioned  by  the  heretical  sect,  who,  rejected  by  all  parties, 

oeb    Tlie  most  learned  travellers  and  were  forced  to  hold  their  meetings  in 

nqnien^   Chandler,  Wood,    Clievalier,  caves.    Certain  Jews  who  were  accused 

Imnty   Gdl,  Clarke,   Hobhouse,    &C.,  of  practising  idolatry  ui  secret,  have  also 

Bftr  widely  in  their  conclusions.    Bit-  been    termed    irof^lodutes.      In    natural 

■C  dflBMS  not  only  that  any  spot  can  be  history,  troglodyte  is  the  scientific  name 

iwitiiiftil  as  TVoy,  but  that  there  was  of  the  chimpanzee  (see  ^pe),  and  of  a 

Iter  audi  a  piece  as  Troy,  or  such  an  species  of  wren. 

IVBBI  ea  the  TMan  war.    Other  writers       Trois  Rivieres,  or  Tbree  Rivers  ; 

■M  eadeevoracl  to  place  Troy  in  a  po-  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  and  capital  of 

kita  ftither  to  the  aouihi  and  on  the  a  district  of  the  same  name,  at  the  en- 

fcon  of  the  .^Bfeen  see.    But  the  general  tnnce  of  the  St  Maurice  ikHo  the  St« 
vei-  XII.           30 
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LawrencD ;  84  miles  above  Quebec,  9G  would  have  sunk  had  not  Tromp  fn» 

below  Montreal ;  lat  4G^  23f  N. ;  lou.  72^  rously  sent  a  frigate  to  his  wwiiBincg. 

29^  W.;  [wpulation,  about  3000.    It  dc-  This    victory   made    his    name   famen 

rives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  throughout  all  Eun)|>c,  and  the  ktni  of 

two  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sl  France  conferred  on  him  a  title  of  do- 

Maurice  divide  it  into  three  channels,  and  bility.    In  1(>52,  hostilities  commenoed 

give  it  the  appearance  of  three  rivers,  between    Holland    and    Englaiid,   nd 

The  town  stands  on  a  light,  sandy  soil :  the  Tromp  and  the  Englb«h   admiral  Bbke 

houses  are  generally  mean,  and  the  trade  fought  in  the  Downs :   the  Dutch  fleet 

of  the  whole  country  centres  in  Montreal  sustained  some  loss,  and  was  compeQed 

and  Quebec.    It  was  formerly  the  capital  to  retire.    Soon  aflcr,  Blake  liavine  taken 

of  the  French  government  of  tliis  coun-  some  ships  engaged  in  the  herring  nriiefy. 

try.  Tromp  received  orders  to  attack  hira ;  bet   [ 

Trollhatta.    (See  Cataract,  and  Car  a  violent  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  jiut » 

naL)  the  signal  for  attack  was  given,  so  that  be 

Tromboive,  or  Trombono.     Of  this  returned  to  port    This  misfortune,  lA- 

instrument  there    are  three  kinds — the  though  Tromp  was  not  to  blame,  gave 

bocB,  the  tenor,  and  the  alto.    Tjie  bass  occasion  to  the  pi'.'cninicut  to  disniM 

trombone  begins  at  G  gamut,  and  reaches  him  and  appoint  Do  Ruvtcr  in  his  phce. 

to    C    above    the    bc^cliff  note,    pro-  Nevertheless,  the  chict    command  wai 

ducing  every  semitone  within  that  com-  again  intrusted  to  him  in  the  same  year, 

pass.     The    tenor  trombone  begins    at  and,  November  29,  assisted  by  Eveitzooo 

A,  one  note  above  G  gamut,  and  pro-  and  De  Ruyter,  he  defeated  tlie  English 

duces  all  the  semitones  up  to  the  fifteenth  fleet,  which  lay,   under    Blake,    in  tbe 

above.    The  alto  trombone  begins  at  C  Downs,  so  that  it  was  compelled  to  retire 

above    G    gamut,    and   produces  evei^  into  tlic  Thames,  with  the  loss  of  fivi 

semitone  up  to  the  fifteenth  above.    Thus  ships.     Upon  this  occasion,  Tromp,  in 

powerfully  sonorous    instrument    is   by  the  s[)irit  of  a  true  sailor,  caused  a  broom 

some  esteemed  extremely  useful  in  grand  to  be  fastened  to  his  mast-head,  as  a  sign 

choruses  and  other  full  compositions ;  but  that  he  would  sweep  the  chaimel  of  tbe 

many  acknowledged  judges  tliink  it  more  English  ships.    About  the  close  of  the 

powerful  than  musical.  veor,  he  entered  a  Dutch  port  with  i 

Tromp,  Martin  Harpertzoon,  one  of  large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  receireU 
the  most  celebrated  Dutdi  naval  officcT?",  the  tlianks  of  tlie  states-peneml.  In  IriS*^ 
was  bom  at  Briel,  in  1579.  In  his  eighth  Tromp  and  I)e  Ruyter,  acronipanied  lij 
year,  he  was  placed  by  his  parents  on  a  grt'at  nurnl»er  of  iiu*rrliant  vosspIs,  wpr\ 
board  a  vesst*!  in  the  hast  India  tmdo.  nttiickcd  by  the  unitc<l  fleets  of  Mouk. 
While  verj' younp,  he  was  made  prisoiKT  Dean  and  Rluko:  both  fl«'etH  were  \t'n 
by  an  Enj^lisli  privateer,  and  had  an  op-  strong,  Init  the  Knglish  wrn*  siiiHrirtr. 
portunity  of  learning,  in  his  new  seniee.  An  action  of  tin  *^  days'  coniinnanri- 
all  the  arts  of  petty  navul  warfare.  Some  jollowed,  in  whieh  the  Ihitcli  lost  elevrn 
years  after  his  return  to  his  country,  he  shi[)s,  hut  retin'd  in  ptKnl  onler,  and  car- 
was  captured  by  the  Turks,  in  the  Medi-  ried  their  convoy  home.  Tmmp,  Hh«« 
terranean  sc^a,  fn)rn  wlioni,  however,  he  suftered  no  diminution  of  rt^puiation  or 
escaped.  He  subsecjuently  entered  tlje  this  occasion,  was  s«^nt  out  to  con^m 
service  of  the  stat<»a-general,aeconij)anie<l  another  lleet  of  men*hant  vcsseli*,  whii'K 
the  cclebnitcd  admiral  Peter  llein,  whos<j  he  carried  to  the  northern  coaj^t  of  J^rK- 
favorile  he  became,  in  ail  his  eiiter[)rise«,  lami,  without  losing  a  single  one.  \h- 
and  was  fighting  by  his  side  when  llein  afterwanls  lUtaeked,  in  June,  the  Knrlwh 
was  killed.  He  l)ecaiue,  in  It vtt*,  admiral  lleei  under  Monk,  Dean  and  I^iw>o::. 
of  Holland,  and,  uiwn  the  infljnnation  that  near  New|»ort,  but  was  coin|>clleil  to  rv- 
n  Spanish  fleet  of  ten  shifw  of  th<;  lin«",  tire  to  Welingen,  with  consi<lerahle  1'**^ 
four  frigates,  and  sevend  small  veswis,  He  and  De  Ruyter  saved  <»ne  anoilirr. 
had  gone  out  of  Kandyk,  he  followed  U|K>n  this  occasion,  from  imminent  i!.in- 
them,  and  took  and  destn»yed  five  ships  ger.  After  obtaining  additional  supplir* 
of  the  li!ie,  together  with  the  frigates,  of  ships  and  men,  Tromp  sailed,  \siil 
In  OctolHT  of  the  same  year,  in  connex-  eighty-five  vess<»ls,  towanls  the  coast  c: 
ion  with  admiral  Come  lit  zoon  de  Witte,  Zealand,  when*  he  came  U)>on  the  Tnc- 
he  attacked  the  powerful  Hjmnish  fl<N'i  lish  fleet  of  thirty-four  shijw.  A  sti^rm 
under  Oqucndo,  in  the  D<mns,  which  delayed  the  attack ;  hut,  Aujnist  t»,  \lC^\ 
was  assisted  by  the  Knglish,  and  obtained  having  l)een  strengthentM  by  the  arri^-nl 
a  great  victory.     OquemloV  own  ship  <»fDe  Witte,  so  that  his  fleet  amtmnuM  v» 
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slfl,  the  twttle  began,  between  the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and 
^eningen  and  the  Meuse.  The  first  France  broke  out,  Troinp  was  again 
MKhinff  decisive  was  effected.  On  taken  into  the  service,  and  was  entirely 
Gond  day,  Tromp,  according  to  his  reconciled  to  his  rival  De  Ruyter.  In 
coBttHn,  broke  through  the  enemy's  this  war,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
but  was  soon  surrounded,  and  was  many  victories  over  the  English.  In 
upported  by  his  own  fleet.  He  1675,  afler  the  peace,  he  visited  England, 
t  desperately  in  order  to  escape,  till  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
\f  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  *^  Cour-  honor,  and  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  II. 
ny  boys,**  exclaimed  lie,  expiring ;  In  the  some  year,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
MHine  is  ended  with  gloiy."  Every  to  Copenhagen,  to  assist  Denmark  against 
of  De  Ruyter  and  the  other  officers,  the  Swedes,  and  was  invested  bv  the  king 
he  news  of  his  death,  to  keep  up  of  Denmark  with  the  order  of  the  Ele- 
Airage  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  was  in  phant.  Aflcr  De  Ruyter's  death,  he  suc- 
and  the  Ei^lisb  obtained  a  dear-  cceded  him  as  admirsJ  lieutentant-gcneral 
It  Yictory.  Trorap  is  said  to  have  of  the  United  Provinces,  remain^,  dur- 
victoriouB  in  thirty-three  naval  ac-  ing  the  war,  in  the  Danish  service,  and 
He  bad  desired  to  die  in  the  had  a-great  share  in  the  conquests  of  this 
e  of  his  country.  His  bodv  was  in-  crown  in  the  north.  In  1091,  on  the  re- 
,  with  splendor,  in  the  church  at  newal  of  the  war  between  Holland  and 
and  a  magnificent  monument  France,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
d  to  his  memory.  The  state  caused  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  very 
la  to  be  struck  m  honor  of  him,  and  soon  after  died,  at  Amsterdam,  May  2d 
solemn  deputation  to  his  widow,  to  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  splen- 
>  her  of  the  public  sympathy.  did  tomb  of  his  father. 
DMP,  Cornelius,  the  second  son  of  Tron a.  (See  Soda^ 
■eeeding,  bcnn  1G89,  commanded  a  Trope  (firom  the  Greek  rponot,  turn) ; 
in  bis  nineteenth  year,  against  the  an  expression  used  in  a  different  sense 
in  piiatM,  and,  two  years  later,  was  from  its  ordinary  signification,  for  the 
vice-admiral.  In  1665,  in  the  war  sake  of  presenting  an  idea  in  a  lively  and 
sen  England  and  the  United  Prov-  forcible  manner.  As  the  change  of  ex- 
be  was  present  at  the  battle  of  pression  made  by  the  trope  afifects  imme- 
sy,  where  the  Dutch  fleet  was  de-  diately  the  chief  idea  of  the  sentence  (for 
1,  and  the  ship  of  admiral  Opdam  instance,  when  we  say,  instead  of  ^  This 
I  up.  The  masterly  retreat  of  cunning  deceiver  will  ruin  us,"  *<  This  old 
p  allowed  the  victors  to  reap  but  fox  will  ruin  us"),  tropes  differ  from  ^g- 
idvantage  from  their  success.  His  ures  of  speech.  Tropes  are  as  old  as  the 
id  and  courage  gave  him  a  reputa-  application  of  language  to  invisible  things. 
ittle  inferior  to  that  of  his  father;  The  want  of  means  to  designate  concep- 
like  him,  be  was  devoted  to  the  tions  obliged  men  to  apply  the  names  of 
je  party.  On  this  account,  De  Witte,  sensual  objects,  oflen  from  very  obscure 
igh  politicslly  opposed  to  him,  principles  of  resemblance,  to  intellectual 
bt  it  advisable  to  appoint  him  to  the  subjects.  Every  language  possesses  many 
co.mroand  of  the  fleet,  during  the  words,  borrowed  in  this  wajr,  which  have 
ee  of  De  Ruyter.  After  De  Ruyter's  by  degrees  lost  tlieir  original  meaning, 
I,  Tromp  refused  to  serve  under  such  as  spinij  coneaptum^  &c.  "  There- 
but  was  forced  to  submit.  In  the  fore," says  Jean  Pauf,  "every  language,  in 
,  which  lasted  four  days,  in  the  respect  to  intellectual  relations,  is  a  dic- 
11^  July,  1666,  he  showed  equal  tionar}'  of  faded  metaphors."  But,  as 
ge  and  atnlity,  without  being  so  for-  these  metaphors  become  abstract,  tho 
i  as  De  Ruyter.  In  August  of  that  want  of  new  tropes  is  felt.  And  even 
while  be  was  pursuing,  with  too  tropes  which  do  not  actually  become 
ardor,  an  English  fleet  which  he  mere  abstract  terms,  lose  their  force  by 
leleated,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  constant  use,  as  when  a  great  statesman 
body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was  is  called  a  pillar  of  the  state.  "  With  ev- 
mrentcd  from  going  to  the  assist-  eiy  century,"  says  Jean  Paul,  in  his  For- 
of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  therefore  9chuU  zur  ^esthetik,  AW.  2,  "aoine  field  of 
elled  to  retire.  Tromp  brouffht  his  poetical  flowers  loses  its  freshness,  and 
Seet,  with  little  loas,  into  the  Texel,  becomes  dead  matter ;"  and  lively  tropes 
ipon  De  Ruyter's  complaint,  was  de-  bocome  more  and  more  rare  wiih  tlie 
1  of  bis  command.  In  1673,  how-  progress  of  time,  because,  tljou^h  changes 
whflD  the  war  between  Holland  and  of  cireumstances  aflTord  opportimitics  to 
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make  new  ones,  yet  the  best,  that  is,  the  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 

simpleirt,  hare  been  worn  out,  and  every  when,  afterwards,  the  country 

wiiter  is  therefore  obliged  to  omit  the  use  by  a  great  drought,  the  Bw 

of  numerous  tropes,  which   his   imagi-  directed  to  apply  to  Trophonhie  fer 

nation  suggests.    Writers  disagree  as  to  and  to  seek  nim  at  Lebades,  wb 

the  various  kinds  of  tropes,  some  reckon-  gave  oracles  in  a  cave.    They  dim 

ing  more,  some  fewer  sorts.    Quintilian  this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm  d 

complainsofthis  vagueness,  and  attempts  and  Trophonius  told  them  bow  I 

a  new  division,  but  without  much  pre-  their  misfortunes.    From  that  tine 

cision.     Adelunff  reckons  only  the  me-  phonius  was  honored  as  a  god :  km  \ 

tony  my,    synecdoche,     and     metaphor,  for  the  son  of  Apollo;  a  temple 

among  the  tropes ;  but  this  enumeration  statue  were  erected  to  him,  and  mi 

seems  to  be  too  restricted.    More  modem  were  ofiered  to  his  divinity,  wha 

\vriterB  add  the  allegory  and  prosopopceia,  suited  to  give  oracles.    The  cave  c 

or  personification,  which  certainly  have  phonius  became  one  of  the  moa 

tlic  character  of  tropes.  orated  oracles  of  Greece.      Many 

Trophies  (rpowata) ;  nK>numentsin  com-  monies  were  required,  and  the  au] 

memoration  of  a  victory,  formed  of  cap-  was  obliged  to  make  particular  mt 

tive  arms,  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  all  to  anoint  his  body  with  oil,  and  lo 

memorials  of  victory.    The  ancients  usu-  in  the  wafers  of  certain  riven.    1 

ally  erected  them  upon  the  spot  where  to  be  clotlied  in  a  linen  robe,  and, 

they  had  gained  a  victory.    In  the  ear-  cake  of  honey  in  IJs  hand,  be  n 

liest  times,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  rected  to  descend  into  the  cave  by 

to  hang  up  the  arms  taken  fiom  the  ene-  row  entrance,  from  whence  he  re 

my,  or  the  spoils,  upon  an  oak  or  an  ohve  backwards,  after  he  had  received 

tree,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  swer.    He  was  always  pale  and  d 

appearance  of  an  armed  man.    From  the  athis return ;  andthenoe  itbecame| 

nearest  tree,  most  of  the  branches  were  bial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man,  I 

lopped  ofl^  a  &w  bein|[  left,  upon  which  had  consulted  the  oiade  of  Tropl 

were  fixed  swords,  shields,  spears,  &c.  There  were  annually  exhibited  §ai 

Upon  the  top  was  placed  a  helmet,  and  honor  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea. 

around  the  trunk,  a  cuirass  or  breast-plate.  Tropical  Year.    (See  I'ear.) 

The  trophies  were,  at  a  later  period,  also  Tropics,  Tropical  Reoiosvs. 

formed  by  erecting  wooden  firames,  upon  tropics  are  those  points  of  the  ecli 

which  tlie  spoils  were  suspended,  as  the  which  the  sun,  having  reached  hif 

Greeks  were  unwilling  to  render  the  mc-  est  southern  or  northern  declinatioi 

morials  of  hostility  permanent.     At  a  still  back  (Greek,  rpmut,  to  turn),  and  be 

later  period,  they  were  formed  of  bronze  approach  llie  equator,  from  which 

and  marble,  or  even  of  gold ;  and  they  Ixjeu,  for  three  mouths,  reredinfr 

were  often  the  subjects  of  medals.      In  ima^iiory    circles  drawn  through 

these,   the    emblem    of    the   conquered  points,  ))urallel  to  the  equator,  are 

province  or  town  was  sometimes  repro-  from  it  23°  IW,  and  are  also  calle 

scnted  in  a  mourning  ()osture,  under  a  ics  or  tropical  circles.       The    m 

tree,  with  some  inscription,  indicating  the  tropic,  cutting  the  ecliptic  in  the  c 

victory.      Similar    representations    were  lation  (-ancer,  is  calleil  the  tropin  c 

also  made   upon  altars.     An  inscri)>tion  cer ;  and  the  M)uthern,  cuttiiii;  th* 

was  also  sometimes  placed  upon  a  votive  circle  in  the  constellation   Caprif 

shield,  to  peri)eluatc  the  victory.     At  tri-  culled  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,     Tl 

umphs,  it  was  usual  to  bear  trophies  1k>-  of  tli(>  globe  inclu(hMl  within  these 

fore  the  triumphant  general.  twenty  three   de^jn-es   and   a   hal 

Trophomus,   a   c^jlebrated    architect,  side  of  the  equator,  and,  ronseq 

son  of  Er^nus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  torty-seven  d»'<rre»»s  of  latitude  in  b 

Hcpotia.  lie  built  Aj)ollo*s  temple  at  Del-  is  calle«l   the  torrid  zone,  or,  to  av 

phi,  with   the  assistance   of  his   brother  error  of  iniplyiiis;,  tliut  it   is   uni^ 

Agamedes,  and,  when  he  demanded  of  scorched   by  burning  heats,  in/pi 

the  go<l  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  he  was  ^ons.     As  a  pn^at  |>art  of  the  \ 

tohl  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days,  regions  known  to  us  is  fonnod  of 

and  to  live,  during  tlint    time,  with  all  or   mountainous   countrit^    the 

cheerfulness  and    pleasure.      When  the  much  less  «?xc«?s8ive  than   was  fo 

flays  were   passed,  Trophonius  and   his  n^presenied,  and  is  even  now  ge 

brother  were   found  dead   in  their  bed.  sup|K>sed.       (See    the    articles   C 

According  Vy  Pausanias,  however,  he  was  J^mperaturey  and    Mountains ;    * 
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■bo  Humboldt  and  Bonphmd's  Tableau  time,  of  whom  Melanchthou  said,  ^  quern 
flteMue  dei  Begiona  ]tqumoxiak8^  nod  adrtgenda$  sehoiaMnmmimunahmjmum, 
Hninboldt'b  VUws  of  ATature.)  ad  regenda  caHra  Seijnontm  o/tm  ^fricor 
TaorPAU,  a  pnocipeUty,  which  has  numpiito''(DecUvoI.T.,p.8l7),wa8bom 
belonged^  since  1614,  to  tho  house  of  probablv  in  1490,  in  Trotzendorf,  in 
lifthtwiwtein,  k  situated  partly  in  Prus-  Upper  Lusatia.  His  &ther  was  a  poor 
H»  iMrdy  in  Austrian  Silesia.  Tho  peasant,  and  Valentine  learned  to  write 
nnniiaa  part  contains  54,500,  the  Austrian  on  the  bark  of  birch,  with  ink  made  of 
76^000  inhabitants.  In  the  latter  is  situ-  water  and  soot  Bv  great  efforts,  ho  was 
«lfld  the  capital,  Troppau,  on  tho  Oppa,  enabled  to  study  m  Leipsic,  where  he 
with  8300  inhabitanCB,  exclusive  of  the  became  master  of  arts  in  1515.  He  in- 
3000  inhabitantsofKatharincndorf^  which  structed  the  rector  of  the  university  in 
k  connected  with  the  city.  Troppau  is  the  elements  of  Greek.  Id  1518,  he  went 
&IIIOIU  for  the  con^^ress  held  there  from  to  Wiuemberg,  and,  being  too  poor  to 
Oct.  to  Dec,  1820,  m  which  the  assem-  nay  a  Jew  for  teaching  him  Hebrew,  he 
bled  monarchs,  the  emperors  of  Austria  became  his  servant,  to  enjoy  his  instruc- 
•nd  Russia,  and  the  kins  of  Prussia,  tion.  In  1531,  after  having  gone  through 
■mounoed  the  principle  of  armed  inter-  many  chanses,  he  became  a  second  time 
ventioD.  (q.  v.)  The  revolutions  of  Spain,  rector  of  the  school  at  Goldberg.  For 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  gave  occasion  to  thirty-three  years  he  conducted  this  school 
tloB  coDgresa.  The  protocols  were  drawn  with  great  faithfulness  and  talent  Pu- 
np  ^  by  Gentz.  (q.  v.)  The  object  of  the  pils  came  to  him  from  Poland,  Lithuania, 
deiiberationa  was  to  effect,  a  compact  be-  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylva- 
tweeo  the  great  powers,  that  they  would  nia,  Germany,  &,c, ;  and  it  is  said  that  be 
not  acknowledge  any  constitution  which  used  sometimes  to  salute  them,  on  enter- 
■iioiild  deviate  firom  the  legitimate  mo-  ing  the  school  in  the  morning,  thus: 
narcbjcal  standard.  But  England  and  ^  Good  morning,  ye  noble  lords,  ye  im- 
Fkanoe  endeavored  to  establish  the  ^s-  penal,  royal  and  princely  counsollors,  ye 
torn  of  neutrality,  the  reasons  for  which  burgomasters  and  magistrates,  mechan- 
were  aiated  in  a  note  of  lord  Stevirart.  ics,  artists,  merchants  and  soldiers,  good- 
Great  Britain  expressed  her  unwillineness  for-nothings  though  you  be."  He  had 
to  take  part  m  any  measure  of  violence  sometimes  above  a  thousand  pupils, 
against  Najdes,  and  France  would  join  and  used  tho  members  of  the  upper 
tbe  league  only  upon  certain  conditions,  classes  to  teach  the  lower  ones.  He  in- 
wiiichy  however,  were  refused  by  Aus-  structed  his  scholars  in  the  principles  of 
tnm,  Russia  and  Prussia,  as  these  powers  religion,  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
mn  nmohfed  to  use  force  to  put  down  the  rhetoric,  history,  dialectics,  gymnastics 
iwolutionaiy  spirit.  The  king  of  Naples  and  music  **  Learn  to  sing,  my  dear 
was  inrited  to  proceed  to  Laybach  (q.  v.),  in  boys,"  he  would  say,  ^  and,  then,  if  you 
onJer  to  act  the  part  of  mediator  between  go  to  heaven,  the  angels  will  admit  you 
bii  people  and  the  governments,  whose  into  their  choir."  His  institudon  was  a 
qniet  was  endangers  by  the  revolution  republic,  with  the  forms  of  Roman  gov- 
■I  Nqilea.  The  king  of  France  joined  emment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood. 
in  tbe  invitation,  and  Ferdinand  1  leil  He  was  assisted  by  two  consuls,  two  cen- 
Naplci^  Dec  13,  with  the  consent  of  the  sors,  and  a  senate  of  twelve  members, 
Neapolitan  parliamenL  He  arrived  at  with  whom  he  decided  important  afiairs. 
Layoach  in  Januiury.  It  had  been  fur-  Each  class  had  a  questor,  olc.  He  died 
tber  reacdved  at  Troppau,  that  in  case  a  in  1556,  at  Leignitz.  He  was  crave,  kind, 
abould  actually  break  out  witli  Na-  strict,  just,  active,  learned,  benevolrat, 
Austria  should  carry  it  on  alone,  moderate,  and  pious ;  one  of  the  best  and 
;  Ruasia  and  Prussia  pledged  tliem-  most  successful  teachers  that  ever  lived, 
to  keep  watch  on  the  rest  of  £u-  and  revered  by  his  pupils,  who  were  so 
and  guarantied  the  sectirity  of  the  numerous,  that  he  used  to  say,  *^  Could  I 
I  atateSi    The  monarchs  also  dis-  but  collect  all  my  pupils,  1  could  easily 

all  ideas  of  conquest  or  of  injury  beat  the  Turks."    His  memory  was  ex- 

ta  tho  independence  of  other  states.  The  traordinary. 

Ant  woffk  written  against  the  congress  of  Troubadours.     Tha  most  beautifiil 

TVoppaa  waa  Bignon*s  Du  Congrh  de  period  of  the  middle  ages  produced,  in 

SVoppaH.  the  south    of  Europe,  the  singera  and 

TmoaACHS.    (See  Lodi  Katrine.]  poets  called  TVoubadaun,    The  name  ia 

TaoTSKitDORT,  Valentihe    Friedland,  derived  from  the  French  word  fnouser 

Aomoit  ^itiiiguisbed  achoobnaster  of  his  and  inarka  the  eaae  of  th«ir  poetry,  aa  if 

30» 
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in  oppoeidoQ  to  the  elaborate  compontioiis  than  Spain,  these  profiueea 

of  the  Greek  itmvi^.    The  proper  home  that  country  all  the  huuiiiaiMM 

of  the  Troubadoun  was  France,  part  of  south.     Rich  pastures^  with  ih 

Upper  Italy,  and,  for  some  time,  the  king-  productions,  romantic  falieys  «id 

dome  of  Catalonia  and  Arraffon;uidth^  the  fertile  CeTennea,  a  long  aa 

flourishing  period  extends  nom  the  tenth  coast   on   the   Mediterranean   ■ 

century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  loveliness   to   the   country,  and 

In  this  period,  corresponding  to  the  he-  pleasure-loving  character  to  tiie 

rote  ere  of  Greece,  after  the  migrations  ants.      Th^    chivalnr    was    i 

of  the  tribes  under  Pelasgus   and  Da-  different  fitmi  that  of  Spain  a 

naus,  chivali^  arose,  and  spread  all  over  north ;  more  gallant  than  the  la 

Europe,  givwg  birth,  in    the   different  softer  and   bnghter    than    the 

countries,  to  poetry  as  diversified  as  the  and  was  prone  to  show  and 

forms  of  the  chivalric  character    from  The  storms  which  raged  in  Frau 

which  it  sprunff.    Thus  originated  the  the  Merovingian  and  Cariovingia 

productions  of  the  minnesingers  in  Ger-  till  Hugh  Capet,  in  967,  poasesMd 

many,  the  lofty  poetiy  of  the  north,  the  of  the  mrone,  wero  scarcelv  iek  ■ 

ballads  of  Spain,  the  sonjn  of  the  Trouba-  eluded  south,  and  Burgundy  akai 

dours  and  trouv^res  in  France,  and  those  to  connect  the  Provencal  regk 

of  their  brethren,  the  minstrels,  in  Eng-  France  in  the  stricter  senae.  In  Ai 

land.    The  life  of  the  nobles,  at  this  pe-  as  well  as  in  Languedoc,  IVoiraoi 

riod,  in  all  the  Christian  lands,  was  a  scene  gundy,  Auvergne,  &C.,  the  powe 

of  hazardous  and  romantic  exploits,  fa-  great  barons,  dukes  and  oounia  w 

vorable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  po^ry.    But  and  more  developed,  while  the  s 

their  poetiy  was  necessarily  unpolished,  of  the  king  declined.     They  b 

the  genuine  growth  of  nature  and  of  the  made  their  ovm  dianity  herediti 

genius  of  the  times.    In  difterent  coun-  encroached  continually  on  the  roj 

tries,  indeed,  it  assumed  different  shapes,  toiy.  About  1071,  the  fanHNia  Tko 

but  its  nature  and  spirit  is  one  and  the  William  IX,  count  of  Poitou,  ec 

same.    Through  the  whole  of  the  middle  by  Tasso  under  the  name  of  Rayt 

ages,  France  was  divided  by  the  Loire  into  St  Gilles,  was  duke  of  Aqiutai 

two  distinct  countries,  the  provinces  of  the  1151,  it  fell  to  Henry  II  (Plantagi 

IdOngue  fjTouij  or  Langue  fPcil  (Walloon  England.      In    Languedoc,  dur 

Romance),  and  of  the  Xany^ruc  cToc  (Pro-  ninth  centur}',  the  counts  of  Took 

ven^l   Romance).      The    difference  of  the  counts  of  Provence  reignod  t 

tliese  two,  as  shown  in  tlieir  political  con-  and,  in   the   eleventh,   Raymond 

stitutions,  and  tlieir  history,  appears  also  Gilles  and  Alfonso  11  of  Arragon. 

in  their  {>oetry.     The  trouveres  of  North-  ence  made  itoelf  inde|)endent  undi 

em  France,  in  England  called  also  min-  the  Stammerer.     The  duke  of  Bu 

streU  (q.  v.),  who  cultivated  tlie  Walloon  Boso,  was  crowned,  in  879,  king  < 

Romance,  the   mother  of  the    modem  ence ;  and  this  kingdom  was  cai 

French  language,  were  the  epic  poets  of  Jlrelat,  from   its  capital,  Arlea. 

France,  whose  songs  and  chivalrous  ro-  Burpjndy,  which  is  also  highly  in 

mances  described  the  fabulous  exploits  of  in  the  history  of  the  Troubadoura 

the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of  Ama-  ed,   for  more    than    two    centur 

dis,  and  of  C'harlemagne,  with  his  peers,  greatest   tran(|uillity.      In    tlu»    e 

They  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  duchy  century,  reigned  the  celebrated  ci 

of  Nonnandy,  founded  by  Kollo,  spread  liarcelonu,  Raymond  Berengariu 

over  France  and  England,  and  flourished  whom   the   Provencal  poetry  wa 

from  the  twelfth  centurv  till  the  rise  of  duced    into     l^rcelona    and     Ci 

the   modern    French   literature.       They  Ar(>iu)(lthefu^|K)liticalstareofthefii 

confmed  themselves  to  the  reasoning,  nar-  nitufh;  was  a  multitude  of  smaller 

rative  style,  which  still  prevails  in  France,  viscounts,  and  barons,  dependent 

The  lM.viutiful  shores  of  Provence,  Lan-  greater  merely  in  name,  but  in  &c 

^niedoc,  and  (luienne,  together  with  (iJas-  eij^jris.  OrtiuMleviistatingwarsof  th 

cony,  lind  earlier  become  susceptible  of  Fun)po,t he  southofFrance  felt  bull 

civilization,    through    tlieir     intercourse  times,  the  chivain)us  festivals  of  Pi 

with   the    Romans;    and   the    victorious  were  disuirU'd  by  the  noise  of  arms 

(lennan  tribes   found    in   thes<?    regions  jjrivate  feuds  hetwtM'ii   |)owerful 

much  stronger  inducements  to  exchan<r(*  or  were  intf^n-upted  by  the  attacki 

their  savuge  life  for  gentler  manners  tlian  Normans  or  iVoors:  hut  the  inn 

in  the  north  of  France.     Less  isobted  these  plunderers  on  this  coaaC  w« 
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Dquentndr  destructive.  Sometimes  There  mi^t  be  seen  the  joyous  compa- 

ve  of  adrentuies,  or  the  ciy  of  war  nies  of  ladies  and  knii^ts  under  fragrani 

vign    countries,    summoned    the  olive  groves,  upon  the  enamelled  mead- 

I  cf  Pkovenee  to  the  battles  of  the  owb,   sporting   firom    one    holvdav    to 

Buropean  nations.    Thus,  for  in-  another:  there  the  (rallant  knight  broke 

in  the  wan  of  king  Alfonso  VI  of  his  lance  tm  the  shidd  of  his  manly  an- 

with  the  Moors,  many  knights  of  tagonist;  there  the  princess  sat  in  the  cir- 

uth  of  France  fbu^t  under  the  cle  of  ladies,  listening  seriously  to  the 

b  Cid,  and  aided  m  conquering  songs   of   the   knights    contending    in 

k  by  which  means  they  came  into  rhymes  respecting  the  laws  of  love,  and, 

mnezion  with  Arabian  civilization,  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  pronouncing 

ussdoi,  to  which  the  first  impulse  her  sentence  {arrii  d*amow).    Thus  the 

ven  in  the  south  of  France,  at  life  of  the  Provencals  was  lyrical  in  the 

at,  in  1005,  by  pope  Urban  VII,  highest  degree;  and,  if  it  degenerated,  in 

jch  had  so  decisive  an  influence  later  times,  to  voluptuousness  and  lioen- 

whole  of  Europe,  were  also  felt  in  tiousness,  diis  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a 

ee.    A  sins^e  war  took  place  upon  strong  moral   principle.     Their  poetry 

ipj  fields  of  Provence,  which  was  was  necenarily  lyrical,  the  expression  of 

the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and  their  feelings  and  passions.    £ven  deeds 

loetry  of  the  Troubadours,  which  and  facts  were  represented  merely  through 

recovered  from  the  efiects  of  it  the  medium  and  in  the  form  ot  feelings, 

as  the  unfortunate  crusade  against  Such  a  poetry  could  never  be  more  than 

ngeoaes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  a  continual  improvisatofv  eflusion.     It 

ith  century,  when  the  ancient  ftm-  was  necessarily  superficial :  it  could  be  of 

le  eoonts  of  Toulouse  was  ruined,  value  only  with  the  accompaniment  of 

B  whole  land  filled  with  scenes  music,  and  was  not  suited  to  oe  preserved 

lity  and  bloodshed.     During  this  in  writing.    With  the  Troubadour  him- 

Mriod,courteou8ness  and  gallantry  self  his  songs  lived  and  died.    Provence 

>  where  so  fVilly  developed  as  in  cultivated  its  Romance  idiom  earlier  than 

oe ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  any  other  of  Uie  Romance  countries.  The 

n  see  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar-  foundation  of  this  was  hud  as  earlv  as  the 

in  Germany,  and  king  Richard  tenth  century,  at  the  court  of  Aries.    In 

ie  Lion  in  England,  inviting  the  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  had 

^  knights  to  their  courts,  to  re-  attained  its  highest  bloom,  while  the  Cas- 

■tructioD  from  them  in  the  usages  tilian  language,  the  Northern  French  and 

emonieiKXf  chivalry.    Provence  is  the  Italian,  were  but  beginning  to  be  de- 

ve  land  ofthe  courts  of  love  (q.  v.);  veloped.    It  had  spread  into  Spain  and 

aidea  the  inferior  courts  of^  this  Lombardy,  and  even  German  emperors 

I  mmierousasthecastlesof  the  vis-  (Frederic  Barbaroesa)  and  English  kings 

mdhaioos,  there  were  four  station-  ^Richard  CcBur  de  Laon)  composed  songs 

Its  of  love  at  Pierrefeu,  at  Rama-  m  the  Provencal  dialect.  In  the  thirteenth 

Aij^  and  at  Avignon.    The  royal  century,  it  haa  completed  its  course,  and 

D  Provence,  at  Aries,  was  from  sunk  with  the  country  into  a  state  of  de- 

B8  of  Boao  I,  for  almost  two  cen-  pendence.    This  language  was  peculiariy 

ha  dieatre  of  the  finest  chivalry,  soft :  no  other  has  so  many  onomatopce- 

iCre  of  a  romantic  life.    The  as-  ias,  so  much  indistincmess  in  the  gender 

of  kmghts  and  Troubadours,  of  of  the    words,  so    complete    a   system 

Ml  with  their  Moorish  story-tellers  of  diminutives  and  augmientatives :  noth- 

fiMNoa,  of  ladies  acting  as  judees  or  ing  is  wanting  but  energy.    With  regard 

in  matters  of  courtes}-,  exliiuits  a  to  rhyme  and  to  the  modem  metres,  the 

if  picture  ofa  mirthful,  soft  and  lux-  Provencals  claim  not  only  the  merit  of 

nL    Tlie  knight  of  Provence  de-  having  first  made  use  of  them,  but  also  of 

inoMlflD  the  service  of  his  lady-love  having  fixed  the  form  which  rhyme  and 

poetic  eamest,and  made  the  dance  metre  assumed  in  the  romantic  poetry. 

I  apoit  of  the  tilt-yard  the  great  In  their  rhymed  metre,  they  have  seldom 

I  of  his  life.    Each  baron,  a  sovc-  aone  bevond  the  simple  iambic,  which 

B  hii  own  territory,  invited  the  u]eyexclianged,mosdy  in  those  feet  of  the 

ving  knights  to  his  castle  to  take  verse  upon  which  there  is  no  stress,  for 

tournaments  and  to  contend   in  the  trocnee,  pyrrhichius  and  spondee ;  so 

;  a  time  when  rhe  knights  of  Gcr-  that  if  their  verses  (usually  or  ten  sylhi- 

ind  Nordiem  France  were  chal-  Mes)  only  had  the  ca»ura  and  the  final 

;li   other  to  deadly  combat,  syllable  sufficiently  accented,  they  cared 
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!ittlc  almut  ;lio  moiisiirc  of  the  other  sylla-  Poilou  niwl  duke  of  Aquitaine,  eqiulljfr- 

hluu.    Hut  thr;y  were  very  fond  of  coin-  mous  as  a  poet  and  a  warrior  (bora  Iwli 

|)1icatc(l  rhvinea.    We  find  in  their  stan-  He  was  followed  by  the  foreign  priani 

zas  not  only  the  Bonic  rhyme  repeated  and  lords,    who  gladly  ww  the  ezolir 

through  a  long  acricH  of  verses,  or  the  plant   of  gallant  poetry   transplanied.* 

same  rhymed  word  returning  at  the  end  their  courts— the  emperor  Frederic  Bm- 

of  everj-  other  ven«c,  but  variously  inter-  harossa,  Roger  of  Naples,  Kichanl  Caw 

twined  rhymrs,  in  torzinaa  and  other'mo-  de  Lion,  with  his  famous  wiiimpbI  Bh»j 

tres  distinctly  jwint  out  the  pattern  of  del,    who    composed,    alsoy     IVpwttgl 

IV'trarca's  can/one  and  sonnets.    As  a  verses,  and  who,  acxordine  to 


^•Hjrimeii  of  the  I'rovcnt^al  Romance  idi-    discovered  the  prison  of  his  king  by  ■«■ 
nni,and  of  ihcir  niru^os,  we  give  the  follow-    of  his  harp ;  the  kings  Alfonso  and  Pttir 


,     ,    ,      ,         .  tlian  two  hundred  TrouhadouiBi 

"'u:S'^%^^:;ZJ\^7  «»«•« -l-d  poe™»  .uive  been 

R  tUav  mi' quant  au^  la  ravdor  arc  Sordello  of  Mantua,  cclebnted  fcr  m 

IMt  au:eU  quf/iin  rftrntir  chivalrous   exploits  and  the  praises  rf 

/^r  Chan  j^r'lo  botcaiRe .  Dante ;  Peyrols,  the  happy  as  well  as  as- 

Efdai  mr  quanv^y.iu  eU  prat:,  fortunate  servant  of  the  SHter  of  the  dsB- 

'^'tvar^^'/r;;;^;.  Phin  of  Auyergne,  wife  of  the  l-«i  « 

Quan  rry  per  campanhi*  rengatt  MerccBur ;  iScrtrand  de  Bora,  who  m  cm- 

Cavalliers  ab  eavaiM  armatx.  Dected  with  the  romaotic  B4\'eDtuni  of 

The  beautiful  sprinp  delijfhu  mc  wdl,  Richanl  CcDur  de  Lion ;  AmaM  de  Mm- 

When  flowers  and  loaves  are  growing:  viglia,  who  was  devoted  to  the  noble  bdr 

And  it  plca-ies  my  hoart  to  hear  the  swell  De  Reziers,  an  eminent  Trocibadour  md 

Of  the  birds'  .wecl  choru*  flowing  ^^, j        j^^j   j,     ^.y^^  ^^,q  WaS  « ^  IKfi 

In  the  echoing  woo(l ;  ^         "     '     .  .  

And  I  love  to  sec,  all  scattered  around,  »»»<"*  O*"**  ma  VU  au  raij  monjmwjmx 
Pavilions  and  tents  on  the  martial  ground ;  dames,  rhonnew  povr  sioi.  — See  Dio. 
And  my  jipirii  finds  it  ^[ood  IHe  PoesU  der  TVoubadovrM  narh  gednuk- 
To  sec,  on  the  I«vcl  plauw  bovond  ^^  ^j^  hondschnfUithen  fVtHDUL  d»- 
Gay  knights  and  steeds  caparisoned.  ^^^^  (Zwickatl,  1827— Poetr>'  of  ik 
What  we  have  left  of  the  jioetry  of  the  Troubadoure  acconling  to  printed  Woib 
TroubndourH  arc  soii^h  of  contention  and  ManuKcripts) :  Sisniomii's  lAteratvr 
(fen^onrj),  satires,  martial  and  other  seri-  of  the  Souih  of  Eurttur  (Int  volA  Tb' 
(1U.S  songs  [s\rvrntes\  and  luinierous  small  chief  work  on  this  stiojort  is  by  Raynou- 
songs  (chmzos\  war-son jb;?*,  songs  of  |>a«-  ani,  Choix  dcs  Poexies  oritrinales  de*  TVb*- 
toral  lift'  an<l  love  (soxda.^  lais,  pastou-  bar/our.?  ( Paris,  IHIH— *i|),  and  contains  ^ 
reUes)^  morning  soiii;h  and  s<'ronadps  (au-  grammar  ofthounrirntRoniancvlauguap 
badai  and  scrninies\,  retrouan^res  ami  re-  and  its  histor>',  lK»si<los  hitigraphical  iKh 
dondex,  thr  lattrr  distinguished  bv  artifi-  tices  tifiJoO  Tnnihadonrs. 
cial  biinhMis.  Tho  |MW'iry  of  tlio  I'muba-  Trough,  in  niariiiv  lanpia«r«* ;  the  intw 
dours,  as  in  the  courso  of  times  it  l>ecamr  val  lK*twoon  two  \va\os. 
more  romm(»n,  was  <legnMled,  not  unfre-  Trout.  INIatiy  of  t):o  sp«»cic»  ofsalm>\ 
qucntly,  to  merr  l>allad  singing,  and  was  wiiirh  |klss  their  lives  altog«*thor  in  trvfb 
cxiHMtMl  to  tniirh  moeker>\  of  which  the  water,  never  visiting  the  ocean,  have  r»^ 
nobler  singers  often  bitterly  eomplain.  It  ceived  this  ap|>«'Uation  ;  it  is  not,hnwr«-«: 
flourished  ini^.st  at  the  court  of  Aries,  always  thus  strictly  up]>lied,  anti,  bei»iJ<!'. 
<?si>eeially  under  thi'  counts  of  Pmvence,  is  often  improperly  giv.Mi  to  tish  of  cniin- 
in  the  twelfth  e<Miliiry.  The  biographies  ly<lifterent  habits  and  roiiformation.  Troct 
of  the  Troubadours  furnish  us  widi  a  are  foimd  only  in  therlearei<t  stn'ains«ac<l 
gn»ater  variety  of  inatl'T  than  their  |>oetr}',  are  particularly  tbnd  of  moiintnin  torren:* 
which,  through  all  its  perio<ls,  turns  con-  an<l  alpine  lakes.  They  art*  rcinarkaUr 
tintially  upon  the  sauie  Mibjects.  The  for  the  beauty  of  their  colorii :  arv  \n^ 
works  of  Nostnidamus  and  Crescimlieni  vomejous,  atul  have  always  U»en  the  la»t»r- 
are  well  worthy  of  being  rcail,  and  with  ife  fish  of  the  angler.  (For  an  acrouDi 
them  the  critical  extmets  of  Millot,  from  of  the  generic  charactcns  J»ce  Salmon. 
llie  collection  of  St.  Talayc.  Some  of  the  Th<*  common  trout  of  our  watcRi  {-^ 
most  remarkable  Tnuiltndours  were  the  fmitinalii  of  Mitchill)  is  tbuud  in  ail  Jhf 
following:  in  the  van  of  the  royal  and  clear  Htreams  of  the  Northern  and  Mkidi' 
princely  singers  la  William  IX,  count  of  States,  those,  ut  least,  which  flow  iDto  the 
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;.    It  10  a  befiutiflil  fish :  the  back  entering  the  sea,  they  have  become,  by 

led;  the  sides  dark-brown,  with  confinement,   degenerated    in    size    and 

Bpote,  which  have  a  scarlet  dot  in  qualit}',  retaining  only  the  color  of  the 

Dtre.     It   sometimes   attains   the  flesh.    In  the  interior  lakes  of  New  York, 

of  fiMir  and  a  half  pounds,  but  is  and  in  the  great  lakes  of  the  west,  the 

much  smaller.    It  is  much  in  re-  trout  grows   to  a  vast  size ;  but   these 

r  the  table.    The  large  species  of  lake  trout,  being  coarse  fish,  and  tdcen 

rhich  inhabit  the  larger  lakes  of  witliout  skill,  in  the  winter  only,  are  held 

New  Hampshire,  and  those  about  in  no  estimation  by  tlio  scientific  angler, 

roes  of  the  Susquehanna,  liave  not  River  or  brook   trout   are  common   in 

1  described  or  properly  distinguisli-  the  New  England  states;  but,  much  tu 

C  we  are  aware  of;  indeed,  it  is  the  annoyance  of  the  angler,  they  percep- 

» that  more  than  one  sjiecies  has  tiblydiminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase 

nfounded  under  the  conunon  trout,  of  mills  and  manu&ctories  upon  the  van- 

itic  species  of  trout,  from  lake  Hu-  ous  streams.    The  size  of  this  class  of 

I  been  described  by  doctor  Mitchill.  trout,  and  the  color  of  the  tkin  and  spots, 

id  to  attain  tlie  weight  of  a  hun-  are  much  alike  in  all,  excepting  that  some 

d  twenty  pounds.  The  flesh  is  re-  are  of  a  more  silvery  hue  than  others ;  and 

ly  ftt,  rich  and  savor}'.    The  spe-  the  color  of  the  flesh  varies,  perhaps,  as  it 

ime  amdhystinus  was  applied  on  has  been  observed,  according  to  then-  dif- 

t  of  the  purplish  tinge  and  hyaline  ferent  food,  being  sometimes    perfectly 

the  teeth.    We  add  some  ol^erv'a-  white,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  tinge,  but 

1  the  trout  as  an  object  of  pursuit  generally  pink.    There  ore  also  trout  in 

American  angler.  It  is  particularly  various  small  ponds,  both  natural   and 

ot  in  New  Enjjiand,  where  the  wa-  artificial,  those  taken  from  the  latter  being 

I  soil,  being  of  a  more  alpine  char-  in  all  respects  similar  to  die  brook  or  river 

re  highbr  congenial  to  the  nature  of  trout  This  is  to  be  understood  of  pondsin 

ciesof&h.    They  may  be  divided  the  interior,  as  there  are  many  artificial 

ee  principal  classes,  namely,  pond  ponds,  situated  near  the  sea  coast,  at  the 

ver  trout  and  sea  trout    Of  tnese,  head  of  inlets  from  the  sea  and  tide-water, 

T,  there  are  as  many  varieties  and  where  the  fish  are  veiy  little  inferior  in 

of  difference  as  are  known  and  size  and  quality  to  those  which  are  taken 

sd  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.    Of  the 

es;  but,  tor  all  tlie  purposes  of  the  three  classes  of  trout  referred  to,  there  is 

it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  any  none  so  much  esteemed  as  the  sea  trout, 

ban  those  above  mentioned.  Pond  which  may  be  called  migratory,  in  dis- 

trout  vary  in  shape  and  color,  tinction  from  those  which  nave  no  access 

lize  is  generally  in  proportion  to  to  the  salt  water.    In  the  early  spring 

mt  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  months,  they  are  taken  in  great  almnaancc 

In  Moose  Head  lake,  in  Maine,  in  the  various  salt  rivers,  creeks  and  tide- 

un  the  enormous  weight  of  forty  waters  upon  the  shores  of  New  England 

pounds,  and,  in  the  lakes  of  other  and  Long  Island,  but  more  particulivly  in 

ire  found  of  the  average  size  of  the  waters  of  cape  Cod,  where  the  cele- 

,    This  large  description  of  trout  bratcd  Waquoit  bay,  with  other  nei^hbor- 

fom  taken,  except  through  the  ice  ing  waters,  has  long  been  the  favorite  re- 

ter,  and  consequently  afford  but  sort  of  the  scientific  fisherman.  Asthesea- 

ort  to  the  lover  of  angling.    In  the  son  advances,  these  fish  repair  to  fresh 

neogee  lake,  in  New  Hampshire,  water,  at  which  time,  as  well  as  earlier, 

bagolake,  in  Maine,  the  average  they  afford  great  diversion  to  the  angler,  by 

the  (ish  is  aliout  that  of  the  largest  whom  they  are  highly  prized,  not  merely 

el,  which    it    also    resembles  in  for  their  superionty  of  form,  color  and 

The  spots  ui)on  these  and  otlirr  delicious  flavor,  but  for  the  voracity  with 

•ut  are  seldom  red,  but  dark  and  which  they  seize  the  bait  or  the  anificial 

ct,accon1ing  to  their  size.    The  fly,  and  their  activity  upon  the  hook.  In  the 

ntioned  lidce  w  one  of  the  few  in  V.  States,  as  well  as  in  Grr^t  Britain,  tliis 

the  fish  are  taken  by  the  usual  fish  is  the  great  object  ofthe  angler's  art,  tlu.' 

I    of    angling,    for    which    they  perfcctionof  which  is  the  use  ofthe  artifi- 

ire   esteemed,  as  affording  good  cial  fly.  This  seductive  sport  has  received 

ban  fur  their  flavor;  and  the  com-  new  attractions  from  the  amusing  work 

npreasion  is,  that  these  fish  sprung  of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  called  Satmonia. 
JmoD,  but  that,  having  l>ecn  pre-        Trovkr  ;  an  action  against  a  man  who 

by  obstructions  in  the  river,  from  is  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  another. 


iwd  mftwR*  to  dnlircr  llinn  lo  liii>  cwner, 
or  wlia  or  convwUi  ilicui  w  liis  own  hso, 
witbnia  ihDcotiK^t  of  ihanwncjr.  Itvroa 
ori^iudlv  cmifiiivd  to  rtuivs  in  wliicli  one 
UMti  had  Hctunlly  foiinil  iho  good*  of  tm- 
otbcr.  and  refuH^  lo  dclivrr  Il]«in  on  de- 
iiuutd.  but  couviriwl  ibnni  lo  liw  nvm 
use ;  hence  ihc  nnmoi  of  tnxtr  ami  ran- 

Taor.    (Sec  Traal) 

Trot,  Cut  or ;  cnuital  of  tlonssclncr 
couDiy,  New  York,  104  miles  north  ofth« 
chy  of  New  York;  l(it.4-yM'  N.i  twpu- 
Woa  iu  1801,  iriOO;  in  IS»0,  11,^; 
houses,  1667.  There  lire  nine  jiUceg  of 
public  worsbip,  three  bookK,  with  n  t:iipi- 
lai  of  81,018,000;  two  insurance  coiiipa- 
nies,  «ud  a  aavines  Uutk ;  a  t^oiirt-hoiisr, 
of  Singling  marliTe,  county  jail,  of  liricb, 
lemale  seminary,  Loncastcriaii  B4:huul,  no 
in&nl  school,  and  ilic  Renssolncir  Bchool, 
u  vEjy  reapeclablu  ioEliLuiiun,  inlcuded 
puticulsrly  lo  leacli  the  praclical  applico- 
tion  of  knowledge;  toxahlo  propprly  in 
1831,  ja857,793.  Large  quanliiica  of 
lumtiGr,  flour,  grain,  beet;  porii,  wool,  &c., 
beodea  inanufDniured  goods,  are  shinn<'d 
■    ■'      ■    jr  towns,  ajid  New  York,  Nev 
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wiM^mwpns  SBO  loD^iDd  iowm  hf 
■HBMi^  dn  pl^  banratB  nor  and  N«ir 
ToA.  Il  b  aovaaoB  M  ««  Man  from 
hbfiriaMilM  HudMm  at  IV^,  ud 
^mod  aaili  oa  qwa  whicli  they  have 
brought  on  deck.  There  are  now  (1831) 
two  duly  linea  of  western  boats,  sizty- 
«i^  in  DunAer;  also  two  daily  lines  of 
aonhem  boats,  fotty-three  in  number. 
The  united  Chunplain  and  Hudson  ca- 
nalt  enter  the  Hudson  at  Troy  ;  tolls  re- 
erired  tii  1831  at  the  c<^ector^  office, 
•16e,456L  Two  lai^  steam-boats  run 
daily  between  Troy  and  New  York,  and 
two  «■  three  steam-boats  between  Troy 
and  Albany.  The  manulaciories  include 
eijdit  grain  mills,  grinding  500,000  to 
600,000  bushels  annually,  iLree  mills  for 
niuding  gypsum,  two  large  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  using  (1833)  3000  tons  of  for- 
eign iron,  conoecled  with  two  nul  faclo- 
liea  and  ono  epiko  factory,  which  will 
make,  m  1833,  it  is  supposed,  about  1300 
tons  of  nailg,  and  700  ions  of  spikes  fur 
sbjna,  rail-ways,  &.c. ;  two  air  furnace*, 
melting  about  600  tons  of  iron,  two  steam- 
engine  fectories,  an  exlensivo  bell-foun- 
deiy,  where  37,000  belts  were  cast  in  one 
year ;  (wo  shops  for  csrriaga  huilding, 
which  have  sold,  within  a  year,  about  120 
post  coocbes,  besides  a  large  number  of 
other  camsgcs;  also  four  potterica. which 
make  warn  to  the  amount  oT  998,000 


annually;  two  cl ,  _ 

taciorv,  a  ropc-wnlk,  two  buhr  mil 
f(ici>>ries,apapei^mill,apapcr-Jiai>gi 
tory,  four  tsDiicrtes,  a  morooica  faeto 
dec.  Aboui3S,000bbU.orb«-4',95,0 
of  paper,  700,000  11m.  uf  talluw  aa 
100,000  p»ir  of  boots  aird  almn^ai 
lo  a  large  nmi>um,  .SOOjOOO  hricka,) 
worth  of  hrutiiica,  and  more  iliaa  1 
cuakii,  are  uiiuually  niadi^  and  ■ 
than  SOO  tons  of  slavm  nnuuolly  ac 
Tnvci  up  Gou,  in  tho  Luin 
middle  ngnx,  Trtiiga  Dei  (7>a 
TVituii.  from  the  German  word 
ftuthful},  was,  in  tlio  period  jun  m 
cd,  a  limilalinu  of  the  right  of 
waHiuv  introduced  by  llw  church, 
dertomiligatean  evil  whicli  il  was 
to  enulicaic  This  truce  of  Ood  pi 
that  hosliliiiee  should  cvase,  at  leaal 
holyda>-s,  from  Tii'^redny  evonlDg  I 
day  evening  in  rar.lt  WRek;  aJao 
ilie  whole  scnsoii  of  Advent  aoc 
and  on  the"  octnvesof  the  great  fei 
(See  Patimi.)  This  salutary  ran 
WBS  first  iiitroiliiccd  id  1077,  tit  Aq 
where  a  biEbop  professed  to  have  p 
the  conimwid  of  God  for  its  inati 
then  in  France  and  Burgundy.  1 
the  diet  at  Solcure  deliberated  rea 
the  csiabliahmcDt  of  it  m  Gentianj 
der  William  the  (Conqueror,  it  ww 
rluced   inio   Kriitlan  '         '     '       — 


ed  ZVsM  iu  DUu.  The  ciarRr  wr 
anxious  that  it  should  be  genen 
knowledged.  At  many  couDCtIa,  i 
chief  subject  of  discussion ;  Sir  k 
at  the  councils  of  NarbonncjlOM^ 
{lOSOl  CIcrmom  (1095),  Rouen 
Noidfaausen  (llOS),  Rheims  (IK 
Jobn  of  Iho  Lateran  (1139  and  IH 
Afoiitpellicr  (1195),  it  was  enjoii 
special  decrees.  At  a  later  peri 
Inice  of  God  was  sometimes  oztei 
Tliursilay.  Whoever  engaged  in 
warfiire  on  these  dnys  was  csoM 
cated.  This  was  all  which  the 
could  effect  iu  that  barbarotte  a|« 
tnice  of  God  was  also  extended  In 
places,  as  churclicf,  convents,  hi 
ciiurcb-yards,  fee,  and  certain  pa 
clergymen,  peasana  in  the  fieldi^ 
general,  all  dcfencclcM  pennns. 
cnuiicil  at  ClenntHit  (1095),  it  in 
lo  include  purlieu  larty  all  en 
Thus  the  clergy  effected  wfart 
have  been  unpoHsiblo  for  any  aeet 
ihorily,  because  they  wisely  dennl 
more  than  ihey  could  eXpoct  to 
end  because  religion  was  ma 
strongest  power  witicb  could  ha  I 
to  act  on  ttie  turbutent  wariiow  o 
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i  mar  be  easily  imagined,  how-  hti  father,  a  clergyman  of  good  clawical 

the  umito  prescribe  were  not  attaininentF,  and  his  mother,  a  ladv  of  su- 

ly  observed ;  and  we  find  con-  perior  refinement,  until  1763,  when  he 

plaints  of  their  violation  in  the  entered  Yale  college.    In  1771,  he  was 

T  the  councils  and  the  chroni-  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  institution.    In 

nvents.  1773,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Con- 

▲LDiffo.    (See  Masks,)  nccticut,  but  removed  to  Boston,  and  con- 

LK  [tuber] ;  a  eenus  of  mush-  tinned  his  studies  in  the  office  of  John 

tngtjf  remarkable  for  their  form,  Adams.    At  that  time,  the  members  of 

^wing  entirely  under  ground,  tlie  bar  in  that  city  were  distinguished  for 

lance  of  a  few  inches  from  the  the  zeal  with  which  they  vindicated  the 

Unlike  the  lycoptrdon^  or  puff-  rights  of  the  colonies.    With  Otis  and 

are  not  resolved  into  a  powder  his  compeers,  Trumbull,  though  much 

y,  but  their  substance  becomes  younger,  warmly  svmpathized  and  coop- 

u    Only  few  species  ore  kno^vn,  erated.    In  1775,  lie  published  the  first 

e  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cli-  part   of    McFingal,    a    political   satire, 

Some  of  them  have  the  rind  which  he  had  composed  at  the  request  of 

ch  small  tubercles ;  others  have  it  the  members  of  the  American  congress* 

nooth.    They  attain  the  diaine-  This  poem  passed  through  thirty  editions, 

>  or  three  inches. — ^The  common  and  was  very  serviceable  to  the  American 

.  tSbicarwm)^  so  celebrated  in  the  cause.    For  many  years,  Mr.  Trumbull 

cookery,  is  said  to  inhabit  all  the  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  of 

I  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  Connecticut,  and,  in  1801,  was  appointed 

re;  but  wo  are  in  need  of  fur-  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.    Hereceiv- 

nce  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  ed  the  additional  appointment  of  judge 

on  this  continent    In  certain  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  which  he 

it  18  astonbhingly  abundant,  as  held  until  the  new  organization  of  the  ju- 

mt,  and  at  Peri^rd,  in  Fmncc,  diciory  under  the  constiuition  of  1818. 

xer  place  has,  m  consequence.  In  1825,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  De- 

ralebrity  for  producing  it  They  troit,   the  capital  of  Michigan  tenritmy, 

inost   in    lignt    and   dry  soils,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  whidi 

m  oak  and  chestnut  forests;  occurred  May   12,  1831,   from   gradual 

lid  be  difficult  to  procure  them  decay. 

e,  were  it  not  tliat  hogs  are  ex-  Trumpet  ;  the  loudest  of  all  portable 
md  of  them,  and  lead  to  their  wind  instruments,  and  consisting  of  a 
by  rooting  in  the  ground.  Dogs  folded  tube,  generally  made  of  br^  and 
lines  taught  to  find  this  fungus  sometimes  of  silver.  The  ancients  had 
nt,  and  to  scratch  it  up  out  of  the  various  instruments  of  the  trumpet  kind^ 
Tlie  season  for  collecting  con-  as  the  tuba,  comu,  &c.  Moses,  as  the 
im  October  to  January.  The  Scripture  informs  us,  made  two  of  silver, 
iBually  about  as  large  as  an  egff ;  to  be  used  by  the  priests ;  and  Solomon, 
y  destitute  of  roots ;  the  skm  Josephus  tells  us,  made  two  hundred  like 
3r  gray,  studded  with  small  py-  those  of  Moses,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
rarts;  the  flesh  white,  grey  or  The  modem  trumpet  has  a  mouth- 
varied  with  black  or  br^wn  piece  nearly  an  inch  across.  The  pieces 
"bey  are  prepared  for  the  table  which  conduct  the  wind  are  called  the 
1  manners,  but  should  be  eaten  branchts ;  the  parts  in  which  it  is  bent,  the 
leration,  as  iheyaro  difficult  of  potencts;  the  canal  between  the  second 
'Hiey  may  be  kept  hi  ice,  or  nend  and  the  extremity,  the  pavilion ;  the 
nth  laid :  in  some  countries,  they  rings  where  the  branches  take  asunder,  or 
They  were  in  use  among  the  are  soldered  togetlier,  the  knots,  which  ore 
yfedcs  and  Romans.  Several  five  in  number,  and  serve  to  cover  the 
are  distinguished,  and,  besides,  joints.    This  powerful  and  noble  instru- 

tha  other  species  are  much  ment,  like  the  horn,  only  has  certain  notes 
for  culinary  purposes.  within  its  compass,  fhe  trumpet  pro- 
fit Council.  (See  Constantino-  duces,  naturally  and  easilv,  G  above  the 
cUs  of.)  bass-cliff  note,  or  fiddle  G,  C  on  the  first 
ULL,  John,  an  eminent  Ameri-  leger  line  below  m  the  treble,  £  on  the 
uul  patriot,  was  bom  April  24,  first  lino  of  the  stave,  G  on  the  second 
be  pnco  now  called  Watertown,  line,  C  on  the  third  apace,  and  all  the  suc- 
suL    His  constitution  vna  deli-  ceeding  notes  up  to  U  in  alt,  including  the 

hm  edueatwD  was  conducted  by  sharp  of  F,  the  fourth  of  the  key.   Sola 
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perfbrmcra  can  also  produce  B  flat  (the  are  aware  of.  It  is  said  that  flocks  of 
thiid  above  the  treble^liff  note) ;  and,  by  sheep  are  confided  to  their  charge,  and 
the  aid  of  a  nowiy-invented  slide,  many  that  they  constantly  bring  them  home 
other  notes,  which  the  common  trumpet  every  evening:  it  is  certain  that  the  cait 
cannot  sound,  are  now  produced.  The  of  poultry  may  be  sately  intrusted  id 
trumpet,  from  its  exciting  cflect,  is  well    tliem. 

fitted  for  military  music ;  and  a  band  of  Trumpet-Flower  (6^7umuI).  The  A 
twenty  or  thirty  trumpets  has  a  peculiarly  radiama  is  a  well-known  omaiiiental  vidp, 
Hpirit-stirring  sound.  It  is  used  for  givinj^  a  native  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
signals,  and  also  accompanies  fla^  of  States,  and  frequently  cultivated  in  gM^ 
truce,  heralds,  &c.  Willi  the  ancients,  dens.  The  flowers  arc  veiy  largei,  scar* 
the  vaAncx^  seems  to  have  come  nearest  to  let,  and  the  corolla  tubular,  three  times  m 
ourtnimpet  Weidinger,  in  Vienna,  has  lone  as  the  calyx.  The  leaves  are  pinnatt; 
invent^  a  trumpet  with  keys ;  but  the  the  leaflets  ovate  and  dentate,  "nie  mtm 
instrument,  in  this  way,  loses  in  beauty  of  climbs  by  means  of  radicles,  which  k 
tone  what  it  aims  in  compass.  throws  out  at  intervals.  Among  the  vege- 

TVumpei,  Hearing,  (See  £ar  TVum-  table  productions  of  our  climate,  we  haid- 
pd.)  Iv  know  an  object  more  imposing  thai 

JhTtmpdj  Speakinf^,  is  a  tube  of  con-  this  plant  when  in  full  flower.  B.  capn- 
siderable  length,  viz.  from  six  feet  to  olaia  is  more  strictly  a  southern  nerieiL 
twelve,  and  even  more,  used  for  speaking  but  succeeds  very  well  in  the  Middie 
with,  to  make  the  voice  heard  to  a  great-  States:  the  leaves  arc  widely  diflereat: 
er  disumce.  In  a  trumpet  of  this  kind,  the  flowera  are  similar,  though  much 
the  sound  in  one  direction  is  supposed  to    smaller. 

be  increased  by  the  reflection  from  the  Truss,  m  surgery ;  a  bandage  or  ap- 
skles.  paratus  employed  in  rupturea  (see  ilcr- 

TauMPETR]i(/»opfcia*jf;  aSouthAmer-    nia),  to  keep  up  the  reduced  painv  aad 
ican  bird,  about  as  lai^^e  as  a  domestic    hinder  a  fresh  [irotnisiou.    It  is  flnfiil 
fowl,  referred  by  naturalists  to  the  waders,    to  the  lieakli  of  a  Icu-ge  portion  of  the  hu- 
of  which  it  has  the  long  neck  and  legs ;    man  race.    A  truss  ougnt  so  to  compraM 
but  it  possesses  many  characters  in  com-    the  nock  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  ling; 
mon  with  gallinaceous  birds.    The  fcath-    or  external  opening  of  the  hernia,  that  a 
era  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the    protrusion  of  any  of  tlic  contents  of  the 
breast  have  the  most  bnlliant  reflections    abdomen  may  be  completely  prcventfd. 
of  green,  gr)ld,  blue  and  violet:  the  othor    It  should  make  an  oquul  pressim?  on  tlie 
parts  of  the  body  are  black,  except  the    jmuIs  without  causin.?  inronvenience  to 
middle  of  th«'  l>ack  and  \cMvr  covertJ?,    the  |)ati<'iit,  and  Ik*  so  secured  as  not  ta- 
which  are  reddish,  and  the  greater  cov-    sily  to  slip  out  of  its  ri^'ht  |N)t>ition.     Kv- 
erts  of  the  wiiips  and  tail,  which  an*  ash-    er>'  truss  consists  of  a  |hu1,  for  compr^*- 
colored.     In  the  wild  stole,  tliis  bird  is    inj?  tlir  afHTture  through  which  the  Iht- 
found  only  in  the  nioiuitainous  and  woody    nia  protnidos,  luid  of  another  piece  which 
districts  of  the   hottest   parts  of  Soutli    surrounds   tJie  alMloincn  :    to   thene  are 
Americu,  where  it  lives  on  fruits.     It  runs    sometimes  added  athigh-sftrap  and  a  M^a^p- 
swifily,  sonietimcH  walks  with    a    slow    nlary,  which   imsses  over  the  shuukltT. 
pace,  or  lea]>s.     Its  wings  and  toil  are    Thci  various  kinds  are  far  loo  numerous 
very  short,  and  its  flight  cluiiisj'.    The    to  Im»  dcs(Til>ed  here, 
name  has  Im'ch  applie<i  on  acco*int  of  the        Tiiuxton,  Tlionins,  a   ca|»tain  in  tJii- 
note  which  it  utlew.     It  is  easily  tomed,    navy  of  the  V.  States,  was  lx»rn  on  IjOuc 
and  sliows  as  inurh  attachment  and  fidel-     Island,  in  the  state  of  New   Vtirk,  Fek 
ity  to  its  nuister  as  a  dog.     It  obeys  his     17,  1755.     At  the  ape  of  twelve  yeais^he 
v<»ice,  earesses  and  follows  hirn,  and  rvc-    went  to  sea.      He  was  iinpresseci,  duriap 
ugnisps  him   af\er  a  long  al>8t»ni*e.      It    his  apprenticrshin,  on  iKiani  the  PrudrnU 
drives  nway   all    strange    animals,    and    an  Knglish  sixty-mur,  but  wa<«  siilMi.>queni- 
fears  neither  cat  nor  dog.     Those  which    ly  rt'leased.     In  the  early  jiart  of  177.1 
live  in  the  striH^tsof  ('avenue  will  otlen     uhile  in  cominaud  of  a  ship,  he  wassur- 
nttooh  themsi'Ives  to  a  stranger,  and  fol-    cesstul  in  bringing  consideralde  quantitid 
low  him  when«vor  he  po«'s.     In  short,    of  (lowder  into  the  united  colunit^  bat 
these  hinis  arc  superior   to   all    others    was  subsequently,  in  the  same  year,  cap- 
in    intelligence    and   social    dis(K)sitioii ;    turwi  and  carried  into  St.  ChristupberV 
aiNl  it  i«T»uld  l)e  rlrsirahle  to  naturulize    Having  made  his  es4'a|>e,  and  arrived  in 
them    in    our    cliniate— an    exf>eriinent    Philadelphia,  he  entered,  as  licuuoaux. 
which  has  never  been  fairly  tried,  that  we    on  board  tho  Congress,  one  of  tine  w» 
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prirate  aimed  ships  fitted  out  in  the  constraed,  by  the  president,  into  a  resig- 

eobnies.    This  ship  sailed  in  company  nation  of  his  rank  in  the  service ;  and  he 

widi  the  Chance,  in  tlie  winter  of  i77t>,  was  therefore  dismissed.     Commodore 

iBd  captured  several  valuable  ships  olT  Truxton  retired  to  the  country,  where  he 

dw  Havana,  one  of  which  he  took  the  continued  to  reside  until  the  citizens  of 

eommand  o^  and  arrived  in  her  at  Bed-  Philadelphia,  in  1816,  elected  him  their 

Avd,  Massachusetts.    In  June,  1777,  in  high  sheriff.    He  remained  in  that  office 

a  vonl  called  the  Independence,  and  fitted  till  1819,  and  died  May  5, 1822,  in  his  six- 

ont  by  himself  and  Isaac  Sears,  esquire,  ty-seventli  year. 

he  mled  for  the  Azores,  and  made  manv  TRYi."fG;  the  situation  in  which  a  ship 
prfaoM.  He  now  chanjo^ed  his  ship,  and  sail-  lies  nearly  in  the  trouffh  or  hollow  of  the 
ed  in  the  Mars,  of^upwards  of  twenty  sea  in  a  tempest ;  or  it  is  the  act  of  lyinc 
gau.  In  this  cnxise  off  the  British  chan-  to  in  a  storm,  which  may  be  performed 
adi  be  sent  his  prizes  into  Quibcron  bay,  under  any  of  the  courses  reeved,  if  re- 
ifldcli  induced  lord  Stormont  to  make  a  quisite,  or  even  under  bore  poles,  the 
nemoiistrance  to  the  French  court  Dui^  helm  being  lashed  a-lee.  (See  Ship.) 
ing  the  whole  war,  he  was  constantly  en-  Tschaik  (Turkish  for  ship)  is  used  in 
p^ged  either  in  fitting  out  or  command-  Hungary  to  signify  a  sort  of  hght  galley, 
■Mr  ehips  of  war  from  Philadelphia,  used  on  the  I^ube,  and  providccf  with 
Vrmie  canying  to  France  Thomas  Bar-  sail  and  rudder.  The  tschaik  carries  €rom 
dqTy  esquire,  our  consul-general  to  that  two  to  twelve  cannon,  and  from  ten  to 
DOontiT,  m  the  ship  St  James,  of  twenty  one  hundred  men.  The  men  who  serve 
pnie,  he  had  a  very  close  engagement  onboard  arc  called  tsdiaikistSy  or' ponion- 
vnsh  a  British  private  ship  of  thirty-two  eers.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  military 
nfl^  which  he  obliged  to  sheer  off.  In  frontier  of"^ Hungary,  lying  between  the 
lua  engagements  with  the  British,  he  Tlieiss  and  Danube,  and  liold  their  land 
I  victDrious.  From  the  peace  of  by  rendering  service  in  manning  flotillas 
1783  until  1794,  he  was  very  actively  en-  on  the  Danube,  and  acting  as  iK>ntoneers 
Med  in  commercial  pursuits.  President  on  the  rivers  in  Hungary.  Their  arms 
wMhington,  during  the  war  with  France,  are  muskets,  miisketoons,  sabres  and 
npcnntra  him  one  of  the  six  captains  of  lances.  (See  MUiiary  Fhmtiers.) 
in  AnMrican  navv ;  and,  after  building  Tschirzvhausen,  Ehrentnetl  Walter 
he  fligate  Constellation,  he  sailed,  nt  the  von  ;  an  ingenious  mathematician,  boni 
IwmI  en  a  squadron,  fortho  West  Indies,  in  in  Lusatia,  April  10,  1651.  He  studied 
]ieeariypartofl799.  Feb.  9of  that  vear,  some  time  at  tlie  university  of  I^ydcn, 
M  captured,  aflcr  an  engagement  of  one  and,  in  1673,  entered  the  Dutch  army,  in 
tour  and  a  quarter,  the  French-  frigate  which  he  served  some  time  as  a  voluii- 
!a*liwirgente,  of  fifiy-fbtir  guns.  This  was  teer,  and  then  travelled  into  most  of  tlie 
he  flnc  opportunity  offered  to  an  Ameri-  principal  countries  of  Europe.  On  his 
■n  fiigate  cf  engaging  an  enemy  of  su-  return,  bein^  desirous  to  iierfect  the  sci- 
•rior  force.  In  a  snort  time,  tlie  Con-  ence  of  optics,  he  cstabli^ed  tliree  glass- 
hdladon  was  again  at  sea,  and  soon  en-  houses  in  Saxony,  and  showed  how  por- 
ountered,  Fel).  1, 1800,  the  French  frig-  celain  might  be  made  from  a  ]>articular 
to  La  Vengeance,  of  fifly-fbur  guns.  An  kind  of  earth,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
cdon  ensued,  which  lasted  from  eight  in  sidered  as  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
M  moniing  until  one,  when  the  enemy  Dresden  porcelain  manufactor}'.  \W 
pas  completely  silenced.  A  squall  now  likewise  directed  his  attention  to  inatlie- 
naued,  wliich'  enabled  tlie  French  ship  matics,  and  discovered  a  particular  kind 
»  effect  her  escape,  and  to  arrive  in  Cu-  of  curves,  endowed  with  very  remarkabk; 
ifoa,  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  hav-  properties,  an  accomit  of  which  he  coni- 
Mg  feet  160  men,  killed  and  wounded,  municated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
gnm  voted  a  gold  medal  to  the  com-  Paris,  in  168S,  which  body  elected  him  a 
lore,  for  the  gallantry  displayed  in  member.  Aliout  the  year  1G87,  he  oon- 
action.  Thb  was  the  last  cniise  of  structe<l  an  extraordinary  burning  mirror 
Bpiain  Thizton.  Having,  during  the  ad-  (see  Burning  .tfirror),  and,  soon  after,  a 
unietration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Cieen  ap-  glass  lens,  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tented to  the  command  of  the  exuedi-  vex  on  lioth  sides,  which  had  a  focus 
ion  against  Tripoli,  he  vrw  denied  the  of  twelve  feet,  and  wdghed  160  pounds. 
MStance  of  a  captain  to  command  his  Its  effects  were  astonishing.  (SeeJSurRoig 
bg  ship  (a  custom  which  had  alwavs  Glass.)  The  only  work  which  ho  |mD- 
nevailedL  and  tlierefore  declined  the  lished  separatel;^  was  his  De  Medicind 
fimmana  of  the  expedition,  which  waa  Mentis tt  Corporis [pnntedtit  Amsterdam, 
VOL.  zii.              31 
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in  1687) ;  but  lie  was  the  author  of  aeve-  a  national  council,  the  former  oontuniii 

ral  papers  on  burning  glasses,  and  on  his  sixteen  members,  the  latter  twentj-ftK 

discoveries  in  regard  to  cur\'C8,  which  ap-  The  members  are  chosen  for  the  lemi  tf 

peered  in  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  and  the  two  years,  by  the  qualified  electon  is 

Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci-  their  several  districtBL    These  electon  ii- 

ences.  elude  all  free  male  citizens  who  have  n- 

TsuLAKEEflyOr  TsALAKEEs  (sometiimes  taiued  the  age  of  eighteen  yean,  eieefl 

also  written  Tsalagu) ;  the  proper  name  persons  of  African  origin.     The  nda 

of  the  Indian  tribe  whom  we  commonly  respecting  the  nature  aim  powen  of  ibi 

term  Charokeei.     Their  territory  origi-  legishoure  in  general,  arc  aimilar  Id  thon 

nally  comprised  more  than  half  of  what  of^the  several  states  in  the  Union.    Eacb 

is  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  south-  of  the  two  bodies  has  a  negative  on  tfe 

em  part  of  Kentucky,  the  south-west  .  other,  and  together  they  are  a^fled  tk 

corner  of  Virginia,  a  considerable  portion  general  couned  of  the  Cheroktt   mdimu 

of  the  two  Uarolinas,  a  large  part  of  The  chief  and  his  assistant  bold  ifadr 

Georgia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Alaba-  offices  for  four  years.      The  cxecutht 

ma.      This    tract    probably    contained  counsellors  are  chosen  annual^.     Tbr 

more  than  35,000,000  acres.     Between  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreinc  court,  mil 

the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  of  circuit  and  inferior  courtfi.     The  mcm- 

the  year  1620,  the  Cherokees  sold  to  the  bers  of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  offieei 

U.  States,  at  different  times,  more  than  for  four  yeaiH.    There  is  also  a  public 

three  quarters  of  their  possessions,  and  treasury,  a  printing-office,  and  a  newips- 

now  retain  less  than  8,000,000  acres,  of  }>er,  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  commenced 

which  Georgia  claims  5,000,000  acres  as  m  February,  1828,  and  edited  by  a  Cber- 


Tennesseo  and  North  Carolina.    Their  by  the  Cherokee  government.  They  have 

population  is   increasing.     In    eighteen  founts  of  types  in  the  Cherokee  character, 

years,  ending  in  1825,  their  numbcr^^  in-  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  a  collectiQO  of 

eluding  tlioso  who  emigrated  to  the  Ar-  hymns,    translated   by    Mr.    Worceflier, 

kansas,  had  increased  more  than  7000,  or  one  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  print- 
sixty  per  cent,  which  varies  little  from  the        •  The  inventor  and  the  invention  amhm^- 

common    rate    of  increase  among    the  fcribcd  in    the  Cherokee  Pb<ruix)— Mr.  Gw^ 

white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States.  'S  »«  appeanuicc  and  hai>iis,  a  full  Chrrci^t 


riod  with  tlioin,  oiiil  rosichMl  aruoii^  thoni.     *^'^*  ^'?*'^^  *•>«  whitr«!  rould  put  a  talk  on  pafvr.*=^ 


The  numlHir  of  African  slaves  \va»  1277.  *!'"'\  '*  J**  *">'  t^i^tance,  and  it  w<>„hl  he  wA^ 

'ri,«   .wvi«..lot:^.>   :^  ..««.  mu«>;>\  ir  /wa    ^r  s*^"«.     In  attempting  to  invent  a  Ch(>roLrr  eta: 

Iho   populalion   IsnowJlAU    15,000,  of  acter,  hoat  first  roulcl  Uiinkof  no  wav  but  lh3lc^ 

whom  ovtT  riOO  are  African  slavo.-J.     Ajj-  ^vinir  each  worti  a  particular  sipn.  '  He  p«i«r: 

ricultiirc  and  many  of  Uio  arts  of  civil-  this  plan  for  ril»out  a  year,  and  made  scvtraJiy: 

izcd   life    liavo   been    intnMhiced   amon;»  san.f  characiirrs.      He  then  hecaine  e«  nvTo-' 

them,   and  their  prop-ess  in  civilization  f^ai  this  was  not  iho  n-ht  mode    ami    nrter  -n 

hoH  been   very  conshh'rablc      In    1H2;>,  ihr  idea  of  dividi-H;  the  w.mU  into  parts.    \h 

tJicy  possessed  71),811i  donn\*nic  animals  miw  soon  fomd  tliai  tlio  sume  ehaiactir*  wrtd 

(horses,    cattlo,    swine     and     slinop),    7(i*J  ^Pp'v   '"   d<fn.'ri'nt  wrr  Is.  so  that    their  mtn.^r 

Ioonis,24riti.spinninff-\vlicol.sl72  wa'-oiis,  *?*'"'•'  '^*  comp.raiivilv   smi!!.      Attrr  p*/.::-.: 

'2im  plou;rhs,  ton  saw-niilla,   thirty-one  ;CL^^f'l  w  "iH?f '^'^ ''^^^^^ 

.  .     '-ii    ^  .   ^  111        .1.1  think  of,  he  woald  listen  to  5r¥'erhc$  an<l  ih*  f«T 

gnsl-rnills,  wxty-lwo  hlacksinilhs'  sliOiW.  ver>at;oii  of  stranRrrs.  and  ihenevrr  a  wonf  .^ 

Cif^ht  cotton  pins,  ciplitocn  scliool.s,  nine  curn«d  i*h:ch  had  a  pan  or  nvHaMe  in  u  »fc"-i 

turnpike  HKids,  eipliK'cn  fcrrit^s,  and  twcn-  ^*'^"'  "^'^  ""  h^  list,  he  would  l>e*ar  it  In  mla-i  '-' 

ty  public  nxids,   lu-ini;  a  pnMt  increa.-*o  **''  '' ^'  '"  *'^''  ^  character  for  it.     In  thU  »-a.i  f 

obovc  the  n'tnnis  of  IHOl).     A  wcU-or-  {"""f  ^^''i^'^'r'^'^^  j"  »^  syllaMe*  in  the  lawmv 

.       ,  .  ^  1        .  '"  fonniiijj  h;»  chariricrs,  he  made  some  ov  f< 

gainzed   NVatorii    of  ^ovrniin«'iU  h.is  Ummi  the  llucWsh  K-ilers.  as  he  lound  them  m  a  snrlkar 

efltablishod.      1  he  executive  i^onsists  of  a  iHwk  in  his  possession.     At\er  commemMo^  vpot 

principal  chief  and  asfjistant,  witli  llin*e  ^^e  last  mentioned  plan,  he  iv  najd  to  ha\r  re 

executive  connSi»lIors,  all  electt^l   hy   the  1?'***^'J  his  system  In  almut  a  month,  havjjc  k 

leffiHlolive  body.     The  legislattire  consists  itrif  L     Mr"  r ol"J  ^^^^^^^^r  '^ :''^''^ 

A*.         r     »•  ^'1  ,  cuaractors. — Mr.  viuess  >*a4  ron.Miler.kiij%-  aa^afi* 

ol  two  bodies,  a  naUonaJ  coimniltce  and  red  iu  Ufc  n* hen  be  made  this  in\«nt*oiL  ' 
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this   chancter.      iDtermarriages  18311  state  that  they  have  the  names  of 
I  many  mstances  taken  place  be-  SOO  Cherokee  men  and  youths  whom  thej 
the  Cnerokees  and  the  whites  in  believe  to  have  attained  an  Enfflish  edu- 
ghborbood,  and  many  of  the  half  cation  sufficient  for  the  transactKm  of  or- 
have  large  plantations,  and  carry  dinary  busiue^.    TTiis  number  does  not 
iculture  with  more  sphit  than  the  include   females,  and    many    men    and 
oded  Cherokees.    There  are  very  youths  who  can  barely  read  and  writa 
It  degrees  of  improvement  among  An  increasing  anxiety  among  the  people 
mbers  of  the  tribe.    Some  families  for  the  education  of  their  children  is  veiy 
sen  to  a  level  with  the  white  pop-  apparent    The  missionary  schools  con- 
of  the  U.  States,  while  the  im-  tain  about  500  children,  learning  Enfflish. 
lent  of  others  has  just  commenced.  A  majority  of  the  persons  between  cnild- 
mL  those  of  mixed  blood  are  in  hood  and  middle  age  can  rnad  their  own 
e  of  the  full-blooded  Indians.  Not  language,  in  Guess's  alphabet,  with  greater 
n  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  prob-  or  less  facility.    In  regard  to  religion,  the 
agreater  or  less  degree  of  mixed  mass  of  the  people  have  extemdly  em- 
Toe  drees  of  most  of  the  Chero-  braced  Christianity ;  and  there  is  regular 
substantiallv  the  same  as  that  of  preaching  at  several  places,  both  by  mis- 
ites  around  them.    A  great  part  of  sionaries   and    natives.      How    far   the 
btfainff  is  numufactured  by  them-  schools  and  the  preaching  have  been  in- 
though  not  a  little  is  of  the  fabrics  terrupted  by  the  agitations  at  present  pre- 
r  England  and  foreign  countries  vailing,  we  cannot  say.    Dunns  the  two 
>,  brMdcloths,  silk.    The  greater  last  years  (1831  and  1832),  the  Cherokees 
» ck>thed  principally  in  cotton,  and  have  been  greatly  agitated  by  political 
imilies  raise  their  own  cotton,  out  troubles.     Their  government  has  bcwn 
eh  the  women  make  substantial  hindered  in  its  operations,  their  laws  coun- 
Cultivation  Iw  the  plough  is  al-  teracted  by  the  extension  of  the  jurisdic- 
mivmrsaL      Mbst    families    raise  tionof  Georgia  over  their  territory;  manT 
to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  of  their  citizens  have  been  imprisoned, 
■vecoDoderable  quantities  of  com  and  the  nation  has  been  threatened  with 
.    Sufiering  for  want  of  food  is  banishment.     The  missionaries  of  the 
be  as  rare  among  the  Cherokees  board  of  foreign  missions  have  been  i»x>- 
aij  part  of  the  civilized  world,  hibited  to  reside  among  them  by  the  laws 
f  them  depend,  in  any  considera-  of  Geoi^gia.    Four  of  Oiem  were  arrested 
ree,  on  game  for  a  support.    The  in  the  summer  of  1831,  for  not  removing ; 
oes  live  chiefly  in  villages,  and  and  two  of  them,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Blr. 
welHnflB  are  mostly  comfortable  Butler,  have  been,  for  the  same  cause, 
Ina,  with  chimneys,  and  generally  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  court  of  Georgia 
Many  oi  the  houses  in  the  na-  for  four  years  to  the  Greorgia  penitentiary, 
>  decent  buildings  of  two  stories,  where  they  are  now  confined.  The  Geor- 
ne  are  even  handsome  dwelling  gians  have  made  a  law,  authorizing  the 
Dad  wood  or  brick.    Polygamy  is  governor  to  have  the  Cherokee  lands  sur- 
ig  rare,  and  women  are  no  longer  veyed  and  divided  by  lottery.    The  gov- 
aa  aervanta,  but  are  allowed  their  emment  of  the  U.  States  are  endeavoring 
ibee.    Superstition  is  rapidly  de-  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees 
and  the  ancient  traditions  are  fed-  from  their  lands  by  treaty — the  only  mode 
1  roemorr,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  in  which  they  can  legitimately  deal  with 
henL    Conjuring,  however,  is  still  them,  as  they  have  already  recognised 
d  to  a  considerable  extent    In  re-  their  independence  by  several  treaties; 
I   intemperance,   the    Cherokees  and  their  rights  under  these  treaties  have 
loC  auffisr  by  a  comparison  with  been  lately  confirmed  by  a  decision  of  the 
te  population  around  them.    The  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  in  Janua- 
poroualy  exclude  intoxicating  li-  ry,  1831.    The  terms  offered  them  are  an 
om  all  puUic  assemblies,  and  oth-  extensive  and  fertile  territory  west  of  the 
reati'ict  their  use.     They    have  Arkansas,  to  be  secured  to  them  bv  pal- 
them  temperance  societies  on  the  ent,  and  to  be  for  ever  beyond  the  boun- 
e  of  entire  abstinence.    The  civil  daries  of  any  state  or  territory,  where 
enfinrce  the  laws  against  the  intro-  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  fine  trans-  powers  of  self-government    compatible 
In  regard  to  education,  the  with  a  general  supervision  of  congress 
iries^  in  a  report  dated  Dec.  29,  over  them,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  reskle 
96  Msdonay  Harold  for  March,  at  Washington,  to  send  a  delegate  to  cod- 
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ttiny  oMidMded  ia  ll^»  ISK^  ttar  cm:  «■  Imguogo  Iw  bok 

apoidtonmofoitiHIMMrwott.  Thio  —For  mora  ioibnniMHi 

poitiMi  of  tho  Ctaokoii  Imm  obo  ibmIo  Tmikka^  mi  furtiaOm^ 


■*^Ti"^  momnm  m  oBiBiiltura  and  die  BiriMr,  ora  tho  aboto 

liM«lioreifiliMdfife.-Forfotkerift*  oBuded  to  m  tbe  oitiele 

ftmuaioiL  oeo  tbe  dMbrant  nuaboti  of  puUkbod  wfaeo  tbat  Mtiob  «m  ii 

tbo  JMMmwvy  JftraU  Md  tbe  Osdtot  Toba;  >  wmd  htmiiwl  oft 

Mbbw;  iIm  Jiommb  ^  lit  A|HnBBi  ombi^  raoeaibiog  oorawbalore 

Omi^BMUmMSUimmA»am9km  tbougfa  of  a  oMBOwbiB  ilifc  t  ft 

CbN  JpubMied  at  PbiiBMBbia,1flHl);  ivaa  wd  bi  war. 

abe  jSaflBi  ob  iim  Frmmd  Orim  to  ttt  TuBSBCLBt.     (8ee 

|7r^2|.      ^ n^  ^Sm^itmt  AJS^u (Bob*  j^boIm&I 

taB,  imv    For  Bifonnation  wapeietBif  Iiibbboib  (^ 

tbe  hMigBi^  of  tbe  CihawiBaea,  aaa  Jbdf bb  W^/tAj  odotifaota  oBd 

w (uppoBdbL  OBd  of  voL  tL).  waa  uBrodaoed  b«D  Euiapa  ft 

oalad  tar  HooflBMBB  the  Beat  lBdte%  about  tbe  laUdb  «fi 


OBl0BaiftM|jr  'P'"^  Offer  Nottbani  ABtioay  bb  ocBaBMBial  plaaip  iBi 

aadf  bidaedyBMdewitbtbeTftbooetbe  onaBded  tbat  no  leoiB 

wboleof  tbe  GUmib;  tbelMer  oooopf-  blaertieleofezpovtfifOBi  tfaefla«i 

iBf  tfaewaHaBBdtbewadjiof  tbe  eeal-  ftB  Boitbeni  peha  of  EBnipe.    1 

eiB»  OBd  the  Tovicka  thoee  of  tbe  weal-  iaarouaded  ba]b;tbenidicelaBd 

en  poitioBofthia  tlerilebelt.  Tbe  Tibbooa  loevcs  long,  Meaile,  entire,  abnoat 

era  Mack,  yet  without  whet  we  generally  shaped,  and  voy  acute ;  the  ataoi 

cell  negro  fteturea ;  the  Tuaricke,  on  the  cylindncal,  unbnnching,  three 

other  hand,  ere  white  people  of  the  Ber-  feet  high.    The  iioweri  ere  diapo 

tier  race,  and  aro  Monamiiiedane  of  tbe  ample  and  more  or  leas  elongend 

eeet  of  SlalekL   hut  are  behered  to  he  they  are  large,  eeaaile,  alternate, 

qaite  as  indiflnrent   to  religion  ea  the  andofa  very  pure  while:  tbe  tnli 

lUiylea.  They  ara  a  very  warlike  nation,  corolla  is  a  httie  curred,  and  dM 

and  often  make  incunioni  into  the  territo-  six  oval  olitueo  lobee.    Tbe  How 

ly  of  the  timid  Tibbooe  to  carry  off  all  pand  eucceanvely,  eo  that  they  c 

whom  they  can  catch  for  the  ilave  market,  nearly  three  months.    Several  ren 

Tbe  late  timveUeis  Lyon,  Denham,  Clap-  varietiee  arc  known.    It  auceeedi 

itable.  a 


pertoo  and  Laing  found  them  hoepitabTe,  a  warm  exposure.    The 

frank  and  boneet.    They  inhabit  tnat  ex-  used  by  perfumers, 

tensive  portion  of  the  Sahara  circum-  TuBi!«oE?f ;  an  old  towB  of  ¥ 

aerihed  on  the  east  by  Fexxan  and  Tib-  ber^,  circle  of  the  Neckar,  sicual 

hoo^  aouth  by  tbe  negro  nations  of  Bour-  valley  on  the  Neckar,  wieen  ndli 

nou,  HaourrBf  GoulMr  and  Tunhuctoo,  wem  of  Stuttgard  ;  km.  H^  4^  E. ; 

and  on  tbe  west  by  the  oaaee  of  Tedee-  31'  N. ;  popuUtion,  7600.    It  cob 

keb  and  TwaL    The  countnr  of  tbe  Mo-  hoepital,  four  churrhes,  a  theologii 

zabia,  Eaoouaah  and  Ghadamea,  forms  inary,  a  oollege  for  the  noUlin 

their  Bortoem  limics,  beyond  which  they  university.    The  environs  are  ni 

never  prooeed.    Being  nomadic,  they  are  versified  by  hill,  dale  and  forei 

found  IB  tbe  vicinity  of  all  thenegroAop-  town  has  some  woollen    maniil 

ulatioB  fion  TIfaboo  to  Timbu^kio,  where  but  is  supported  chiefly  byihe  un 

they  rove  ftr  tbe  purpoee  of  kkhiapping.  which  was  founded  in  14/7,  and  i 

They  cany  ob  war  and  coBiBiaiBa  wiu  very  impoitant  tmprovemema  in  1 


TUBINGEN— TUILERIES.  30S 

lagood  libreiy,  a  botanic  garden,  and,  ty,  the  French  induced  the  king  to  abol- 

in  18&,  had  874  students.    It  was  for-  isli  it    Professor  Knig  of  Leipaic,  who 

■wriy  exclusively  Protestant ;  but  a  few  was  himself  a  member,  wrote  Daa  Wuen 

jaan  since  the  Catholic  university  at  Rl-  urulfVirkendtssogenainnUn  Tugendbundes 

wangen  was  united  with  it    In  1828,  the  und  andtrtr  angtblichen  B&nae  (Leipsic, 

Wmtembeiv  chamber  of  deputies  grant-  1816). 

«d  ic  a  yearfy  sum  of  80,000  guilders.    It  Tuileries  (from  ftit/e,  a  tile,  because 

II  thirty-one  professors.  the  spot  on  which  it  is  built  was  formerly 

TuccoA  Creek,  Cataract  in.     (See  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles);  the 

^       ' )  residence  of  the  French  monarchs,on  the 


TocKER,  Abraham,  an  English  writer  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris.    Cath- 

mk  morals  and  metaphysics,  was  the  son  anne  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II,  be- 

of  A  merrhant  of  London,  where  he  was  can    the  building  from  the  designs  of 

bominlTOSu    Afler  completing  his  stud-  Philibcrt  de  POrme   and    Jean  BuUant 

iss  at  Oxfcmd,  he  travelled  in  France.  He  (1564).    Henry  IV  extended  it,  and  fbund- 

■■rried  in  1736,  and,  having  lost  his  wife  cd  the  gallery  (1600),  which  was  intended 

in  1754,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  a  to  connect  it  with  the  Louvre,  and  form  a 

Fteture  of  Love  without  Art,  her  letters  residence  for  twenty-four  artists.    Louis 

•ohiin.    Some  time  after  he  produced  his  XIV  enlarged  it  (1654),  and  completed 

Advice  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  his  tlie  great  gallery.    The  side  towards  the 

Son,  and  commenced  his  great  work,  the  Louvre  consists  of  five  pavilions  and  four 

Idght  of  Nature  pursued  (7  vols.,  8vo.|,  ranges  of  buildings ;  the  other  side  has 

die  first  three  of  which  appeared  in  1768,  only  three  pavilions.    In  the  pavilion  of 

ander  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Search :  Flora  Napoleon  resided,  and  it  was  afler- 

dw  remaining  volumes  were  printed  after  wards  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.    The 

te  death  of  the  author,  which  took  place  exterior  of  the  Tuileries  is  deficient  in 

ia   1774.    ^See    Mackintosh's  Essay  on  harmony,  having  been  built  at  different 

Etidad  Pmlosophf,)  times,  and  on  very  diflferent  plans ;  but 

Tudor.    (See  Clreat  Britain^  and  the  the  interior  is  magnificent.    The  gallery 

■ticlfla  ^fevflf  yiU  Vllly  Elizabtth^  &c.)  above  mentioned,  which    connects    the 

TuasoAT  (j^tin  dits  Mariis) ;  the  third  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre,  is  complet^ 

day  of  our  week,  probablv  so  called  from  on  the  side  towards  the  Seine ;  the  lower 

die  Anglo-Saxon  god  of"^  war  Tuu,  (gen.  part  consists  of  open  arcades ;  above  is  the 

Ilwec,  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  Twuts-  collection  of  pictures.    The  second  gal- 

itsg.)    (See  fVttk^  and,  for  Shrove-Tues-  lery  leading  to  the  plact  Rivoli  and  the 


lay,  aee  SkroveiideA  rue  St.  Honori,  was  be^n  by  Napoleon 

TuKT.    (See  TWron.)  in  1808,  but  is  not  finished.    To  make 

TveEifDBUifD  (German,  umbn^virhif);  room  for  it,  manv  houses   and    whole 

he  name  generally  given  to  an  associa-  streets  were  levelled ;  and  much  of  the 

ioo   in  Prussia,  called  also   the    m/oral-  ground  is  still  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 

leiitiiijflc union,  founded  by  some  patriots,  <he  fonner  buildings.    On  the  west  of 

after  the  fatal  peace  of  Tiuit.    Its  ^^  palace  lie  the  ^rdens  of  the  Tuile- 

WM  to  promote  the  moral  rcgcne-  r'xcs^  forming  a  quadrangle  of  the  width 

of  the  people,  and  to  pre|)are  it  for  of  the  palace,  and  1800  feet  in  lenffth ; 

times.    Schools  and  universities,  they  arc  sixty-seven  arpcnts*  in  superficial 

ibjMGal  and  moral  science,  the   army,  ai'^a.     Upon  two  sides  they  are  enclosed 

he  government,  the  distress  of  the  people,  by  long  terraces  (Uiat  on  the  side  to  the 

J]  occupied  the  attention  of  the  society,  Seine  C4>mmands  a  beautiful   prospect) 

irfaich  8U|nrested  many  ideas  subsequently  and  iron  railings.    This  garden,  laid  out 

idopted.  The  government  formally  recog-  by  the  celebrated  Lendtre  for  Louis  XIV, 

'     ^  ita  existence,  and  at  times  received  bas,  in  more  recent  times,been  highly  oma- 

firom  the  society.    There  were  no  men  ted  in  the  French  style,  and  contains  al- 

,  secreiB,  signs,  or  forms  of  initia-  leys  of  orange  trees  and  other  trees,  groves, 

Any  Prussian  subject  of  good  char-  lawns  with  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubbe- 

misbecome  a  member,  on  prom-  ries,  fountains  and  basins  of  water  with 

ring  in  writing  to  promote  the  objects  of  swans  and  goldfish,a  great  number  of vasea, 

he  aociety,  and    to  be  faithful  to  the  snd  more  than  sixty  statues  imitated  from 

wgniiiff  nmilv.      The    minister    Stein  ancient  works.    It  is  filled  at  all  hours  of 

q.  T.)  lavored  the  societv ;  but  when  he  the  day  with  persons  of  all  classes:  chairi 

aft  the  ministry,  and  Schill  (q.  v.),  one  and  the  newspapers  may  be  bad  at  a 

/the  members,  had  attacked  the  French,  •  i^  Parif  arpent  is  ntber  mon  thaa  low 

bough  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  socie-  fiAlis  of  an  Eociiik  acre. 
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MriBoaAacaattlviw  mamwtmt^  bcaam  oTbuidwwcL  on  whirli  Be^aM 

LlL  J-.  -I    n        iif    '"^  -----  ^  -^  _)^  ,1m.  giM^aU  oTKmm.   b  i 

JBrtapJM*         III     mil  Ifc—  bMacMOMliwiMkrT.ud  si^^  < 

WLmbXIT'ihMM.    Thssc^CW-  ib«7  of  mu*  for  fwranumnt,  m  MuriH^ 

fSMA«MMdlrllvalMBbil806^fiaw  b^oMM,  tmnb,  &«. ;  WaidM  twn  iw 


apMlmBWMdHnMd  »tlM  "MliMt    iM^ig  to  tbc  Mwcm,  ec 
dj^A*  UiV  bBf*  via 


»  JWi  hmankmHnf,  tMUk.    fn*   —frfil'n  lulip  (7*. 


.  ISBB^  M  Aucalnirt,  in  the  nnha  d** 
fcana  vbo  jummb  WnifiM,  ZlMdv^  wm^Vf  who  haJ  nx-iuved  k  Swn  CW 
TtHmk,  nNriuk,  niAdMalhd,  m  a  MMmplc  or  CtppadodiL  TIm  m«  ■ 
9MCpMorWMiFb*B%J>^^  biUi  alMUt  t  fu»i  or  eighiMii  iaehm  UA 
wi  iMMBdM  *a  TImim  or  TMim  BtofMwl  at  die  bow!  wiil)  thrae  or  Mr 
(Gbw,  3V    T^  WUil  DidKk  fint  ap-    taoMolttp,  eleiirons  Imva. 


pM»iiiadocuiDeiiliiftb«vear813;and  plaiit,  the  <?<>I<-^r  of  ihe  fiowm  ■«  i)Bii]f& 

tlwfini  king  wbo  ma  called  SSmgAr  oAen  je1kinorrrilttt4h,iioiiM?URmbn>«» 

Zlwiadw,  RX  TVirfanuttnos  waa  Otbo  iah ;  but  cultiratMii  baa  BMMfifiad  AiB  ii 

tbe  GreiL    (Se«  Gmmat  Lanfuagt.]   In  a  ibotuanl  ways,  aod  pradumd  iB  i» 

tiw  nonbeni  mytbolcv^  Tltntcon,  TVic  menae  nunibcr  of  TarietJM.     TIm  Utt 

taa,  T^Ktt,  TU,  Tleol,  3Sa^  dcc^  ia  a  god,  has  alwaf a  been  a  ramrita  ptant  wiA  V 

fiwD  whom  tbe  Gaula  and  Germans  bo-  Belgians  and  Dutch;  and,  atMUtaMBBH 

tiered  tbenuelves  deacended.     Tlwicoa,  aAcr  its  introduclicKi,  tbe  mauia  pnniM 

wkh  tbe  Eatth  [.ArtJui  or  HtMa),  ^tb  to  such  an  extent  in  tbeaa  cauatnm^ 

birth  to  men;   hence    railed    TVntoae*.  more  than  two  thousand  donsnw 


Butoalrthe  inhabiiBDtB  of  the  Scandina-  ^ren  for  a  single  root — in  tboae  6a^m 

Tian  islands,  between  tbe  oUnnie  coasts  inuueuse  sum.    It  is  still  wcttnsiwlT  cal- 

oTSoiuben)  Seandinaria  and  (be  Citnbiie  tiTaied  in  Holland,  fttmi  whidi  aB  b- 

NMUS^  were  pnmerir  called  7Vi>-  rope  is  supplied  with  bulba;  and  kb  ail 

IIm  ancient   Gomana   rcreied  that  noUiuig  can  equal  tbe  toagMlesiM 


tn  in  his  ri^t  band,  and  stntctiing  out    Tarictiesoftbeseflowen.  TbeaemMv 
*ie  leA  with  extended  fingers.    Acvord-    aie  often  dlspoaed  in  a  reculav  ' 

'  ■■        "  "       •--^-       __r    _.....■      -iMldUM^ 


.  „    1  Julius  Cteaai',  they  oSered  to  him  cordiiu  to  their  si  

human  SBctifices.     Tbe  name  of  TWsii^  on.     bi  raising  tulipa  fitxn  the  Hed,  k- 

has  been  derived  fi-om  this  god.  risls  poisue  a  mode  in  some  itspaeW  di 

Tni.&;  a  town  of  Rusna,  capital  of  a  reFerseof  that  pndised  with  otbsrpk^ 

■orenunenl  of  the  same  name  on  tbe  InHeMl  of  saving  the  seed  from  tba  iMl 

0|d>a;  112m)leaaouth  of  HBkow;  km.  variegated  tulips,  ihev   prefer  unheta 

37"  9'E.;    laL  54°   Ofti.;    population,  ftoweiafarbreeileTH,adeciingsuch«l«i 

XfiOa.    It  eontaiDB  sereial  acmmaiks^  tall,  siroiv  aiemi,  with  la^o,  wiB  >W< 


1 


TULIP— TULIP-TREE.  90r 

«r  in  the  bottooL  Plants  ndaed  mve  tracts  of  the  forest,  and  here  attaim 
e  seed  of  the  finer  variegatiHi  ha  largest  dimensions:  stocks  have  been 
n  poor,  weak  breeders,  of  no  val-  measured  more  than  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
e  seed  is  sown  on  fine,  light  soil,  cumference,  and  whose  height  was  eeti- 
vvered,  and  protected  and  shaded  mated  at  firom  120 to  140 feet;  and  soroe- 
une.  At  the  end  of  the  second  times  the  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and 
t  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  replant-    nniform  in  diameter,  for  more  than  fbuftv 

inches  apart ;  and  again  at  the  feet  The  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  is  yel- 
le  fourth  year.  Some  will  bkx>m  low,  approaching  to  a  lemon  color,  and 
h  year,  most  the  fifth,  and  all  the  the  sap  white.  Though  classed  among 
year.  ^  ^  the   light   woods,  it   is   much   heavier 

^Tasx  {hfriodendnm  Udknfara);  than  the  poplars:  the  grain  is  equally 
he  most  remarkable  proauctions  fine,  and  more  compact :  it  is  easily 
^orth  American  forest.  Among  wrought,  polishes  well,  and  is  sufiiciently 
duoiis  trees,  it  is  second  in  size  strong  and  stiff  for  purposes  requiring 
lie  button- wood ;  and  the  fine  form  great  solidity.  The  heart,  if  perfecUy  sea- 
nink,  the  beauQr  and  singularity  soned,  long  resists  the  action  of  the  atmoe- 
bllage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to  phere,  and  is  said  to  be  rarelj  attacked  by 
QDg  the  roost  magnificent  ve^eta-  worms.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  that,  when 
smperate  climates.  It  is,  besides,  employed  in  wide  boards,  and  exposed  to 
nr  most  valuable  trees,  finom  the  the  weather,  it  is  liable  to  sbrmk  and 
IS  and  useful  applications  of  its  warp,  firom  the  alternations  of  dryness  and 
The  tulip-tree  is  readily  recog-    moisture.  Thenatureof  the  soil  has  such 

the  peouliar  truncated  leaves.  It  an  influence  upon  the  color  and  quatinr 
to  the  same  natural  fiunily  with  of  the  wood,  that  mechanics  distinguish 
Dolias.  The  flowers  are  large  and  two  varieties,  tlie  white  and  yellow  pop- 
variegsited  with  different  colors,  lar,  the  former  of  which  is  always  neg- 
whicn  yellow  predominates,  and  lected  when  the  other  can  be  procured. 
at  resemble  those  of  the  tulip.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  in  tho 
it  is  a  cone  two  or  three  inches  in  adjacent  country,  this  wood  is  emploved 
composed  of  a  numlier  of  long,  in  the  construction  of  houses,  for  rafters 
row  scales,  attached  to  a  common  and  the  joists  of  the  upper  stories,  finr 
'be  leaves  are  alternate,  supported  which  purposes  it  is  esteemed  on  account 
*  foot-stalks,    smooth,  and  of  a    of  its  lightness  and  strength.    In  other 

green  color.  They  are  divided  parts  of  the  Middle  States,  in  the  upper 
» lobes,  tho  midcUe  one  of  which  parts  of  the  Carolines,  and  especially  in 
ated,  and  dightly  notched  at  the  the  Western  States,  it  is  more  generally 
In  most  parts'of  the  U.  States,  used  in  buikling,  and  is  consklered  tms 
i  is  known  only  by  the  improper  best  substitute  for  the  pine,  red  cedar  and 
lation  of  iMp(ar:  sometimes  it  is  cypress.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  serves 
faU-ioooa,  or  canoe-wood ;  but  the  for  the  interior  work  of  houses,  and  some- 
9propriate  name  which  we  have    times  for  the  exterior  covering  in  situa- 

IS  used  chiefly  in  European  gar-  tions  where  it  is  difficuh  to  procure  pine 
ft  is  unknown,  in  the  wild  state,    boards.    The  panels  of  doors  and  wain- 

the  Connecticut  river,  although  scots,  and  the  mouldings  of  chimncy- 
ir  as  for  north  as  latitude  45%  at  pieces,  are  made  of  this  wood.  In  the 
them  extremity  of  lake  Cham-  upper  \wn  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ken- 
It  is  most  common,  and  attains  tucky,  &C.,  the  shingles  of  this  wood  are 
est  size,  in  the  Middle  and  espe-  preferred,  because  they  are  the  most  du- 
1  the  Western  States.  Its  com-  rable,  and  are  not  liable  to  split  by  tho 
I  rareness  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  eflect  either  of  intense  frosts  or  a  hot  sun. 
n  States  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  In  all  the  large  towns  of  the  U.  States,  the 
,  which  is  either  too  arid  or  too  boards,  which  are  often  two  or  three  feet 
Every  where  it  is  less  abundant  wide,  are  exclusively  used  for  the  panels 
3  oaks,  wahiuts,  ashes  and  beeches,  of  coaches  and  chaises.  When  perfectly 
lelights  only  in  deep,  loamy,  and  dir,  they  receive  paint  well,  and  admit  of 
sIt  fertile  soils,  such  as  are  found  a  brilliant  polish.  They  are  exported  to 
nch  alluvial  flats  which  lie  along  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
ers,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  States  for  this  purpose.  The  seat  of 
wamps  that  are  encl<«ed  in  the  Windsor  chairs,  which  are  made  in  New 
In  tome  parts  of  the  Western  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  is  al- 
it  eondtiites,  alone,  pretty  ezten-    ways  of  this  wood.    A  very  large  quanti' 


■id  na«K  aM    which  -  -    ■        ■■ 


Uio  galln 


te  TVUVJTUK-TnHULL 

.^iT AtlUbviiaaanMilbttii*^,  hufe  InTrows  over  the  bottlM  eTibdr   i 

m  «b»  ia  IM  f-™^"—  of  BMki  «M  kings.     The  bei^il  nf  Uir  rntniDd  mm  h 

tadM^ wbkh  1h1  ■•  Mrind  kl tai-  pruponion  to  tlie  honor  i mended  tot* 

^-' ' — •- ThsdnokrhMBd  uid  to  the   deceased.     The  memtm  ^ 

llj  Mgli  «a  flf  ttii  ThrtBi?  ir?  iliickly  covered  with  6«tTWi& 
I  ■  a  «B«  EAt.  Md  MilT  -        ■-•' 

»■■<!■  Iwhi  it  h  alii  |«iAiilrf  te.lhl    found  two  corpses  wmpped  in  (ouril. 

hud  rfhij  fcww  ■  II M  LipiMg  1 1  l^lll  of  ^UL     The   weight    of  the  nU  «m 

fliBMi  mImI  it  IbrAaMliiWMd  drink-  fotn  pouiuls.    The  &nio»a  IriaE  bwim 

■tetaNghier  AriroMda:  !■  Kaiti*,  u  New  Gnui^,  described  hv  >Dt«nMr 

fcTi  ■iBMflmi  MnfJByid  fcr  iJii  h  h  PowmII  (.^Yi&tota^ad,  236),»  inda 

Aaid«rfUiKtlweaaibMliMofWMd«  county  of  Hoatli.    It  oonaisu  of  i^ 

MJM^fcWBidliiUli^liWBUiaiWtfli  pebbles.      The   beae   covers   twi3  aoM 

■riawmffltfa»lBdtoirf*»Middhl  Tliecireumferenceal  the  topHaOOfclL 

- "~ ammfntmitaammtbr  faeifhtTO.    There  is  a  nUw;  «  * '  *    ^ 

--*--•--•-■  -                 leading   lo    .      _    . 

form  a  croa*.    IIm  twgtb  M 

height  of  the  cave  aie  eneb  twnuij  Ai^ 

the  breadtli  eleven  ftei  ebi  incheib    Bb> 

of  looea  stDDce  or  of  dark  moiH 

lints  are  very  common  Ui  EutHd 

JliM|ilt»d.  Ttmlambn-    Aalies,  uni\  spcon,  swords  and  Wd«UK 

wdi  <f  IfflW  T«ck|  nOidi^UK  wd  bnceteiN  beads,  itiirrum,  combs  and  il■i^ 
MBlwaBllhapMt^WDtiff  aflbii  plDfl,  ore  amoDe  thn  prinripa)  cohihim. 
noad !■  diflknatftoM.  ItiiI«7CltHa  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lowrr  Saxaaj,  mt 
h^afmUmitUl^fABaviVmAina-  maay  oilier  countrkx  on  th«  comioaK 
M^wfld  cksfj  and  coriad  mtfh.  In  abound  with  sepulchral  monumMM  itf 
wimik»tmBmUjm»anibfib»Mmnii^  thiskiod.  To  the  north  of  the  Uom» 
iak,  <U»  tnm  la  tiBwmwly  rtnBilit,  aad  lou,  iiuiiinicrsbin  Liutdwp  mn  iliiiiijliwl 
-UfBatecoaipOMdiriNQjafilaliBilMr,  as  having  been  nvn  by  doctor  E 
m  fliMM  dom  Ihaaram  to  Btoirna-  (TmtKU,  3d,  364].  In  New  Ca 
Mr.  Former  tnet  with  • 
high,  surrounded  by  i 
of  Brakes.  Mr.  Oxley,  m  1817— I81tl,'ft 
in  ihe  interior  of  Now  Sontfa  WalM  tw 
Tnixtia  HosTfLiD* ;  kccordinK  to  the  nativu  burisl-placeti.  The  pri/ici[«l  «■* 
eonnDDn  italemait,  loitg  of  Rome  and  showed  much  labor.  TIm  form  wm 
•uccesor  of  Nwma  Pofujoliua,  B.C.67S;  seinicirculsr.  Three  rows  of  scnls  fivmd 
kwarilkfl  roonarch,in  whoae  reign  took  «li<?  Iialf;  the  grave  and  an  ouinr  rowt^ 
idaee  the  combat  of  the  Hoiatii  and  Cn-  ituits,  tlie  other.  The  seals  conWiniMd 
riatlL  (See  HaratiL]  He  afterward*  sub-  n'gnients  of  circles  of  from  fiirty  to  lUf 
dued  the  Albana  by  treachery.  He  like-  feet,  and  were  raised  by  the  soil  btkif 
WToe  conquered  the  Fideoatea  and  St-  ireuchcd  up  between  them.  The  p»™ 
biiM&     In  his  old  age  he  became  supei^    was  en  oblong  cone,  five  fe«t  hifh  «   ' 


ia  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-    nine   long. 


X" 


m  yean,  is  ascribed  bv  some  to  light-    internally   by    i 
;,  by  others,  to  AncusMar'  ™.     .     . 


ning,  by  others,  to  AncusManiuBihissuc-     ..__, .._^,__ 

cenor.    (See  Neibuhr'B  Raman  ISttary.)  bet  of  opossum  skins,  <: 

TiJLir.    (See  Cittro.)  "^  -"^ '  ' 

TuNDLi,orBAaKOwB, are  the  masts  ._. ,  .. 

eient  and  geoeral  of  all  monuments  to  the  the  MiKsisnppi.lumuti,  or  mounds  of  fvAi 

dead.    Hie  eariieat  barrow  of  which  we  uri'  found  in  greai  numbers,  of  th*  orifai 

read  is  that  which  Homer  mentions  aa  und  uncs  of  which  we  are  yet  knamal 

liaviiig  been  filmed  over  the  retnains  of  t^iiniliir  conNniclions  are  slaa  feiimt  )a 

Pairoclua.    That  of  AchiUes  is  still,  as  h  AT<  \ico.    (See  Humboldt'sMiimMmby' 

was  originaUy  designed  to  be,  a  distant  tin  .Yativft  iff  Jlmrnca.)    The  tnouoda  ■ 

aea  mark.      Bj  the  Athenian   customs^  llie  MiBxissippi  valley  have  bevn  (bund* 

aarth   was  heaped    on  the  dead  by  the  contain   bonni,  and  are  said  to  be  ea» 

nearest  relatioiis,and  com  was  then  sown  poeed  of  earth  different  from  that  uf  At 

Ofl  the  bamiv.    The  Scythians  Itaaped  surrounding  country.    They  eiJutHi  m 


n 


TUMULI— TUNGSTEN. 

toob^and  are,in  fact,  merely  reg-  prism,  the  larger  angle  of  the   lateral 

a  ofearthy  without  brick  or  atone,  planes  being  117°  2^.    The  secondary 

ire   commonly   situated   in  rich  forms  are  produced  through  the  repkce- 

nd  prairies.    There  is  one  near  ment  of   the  lateral  eflses  and  of  the 

ig,  seventy  feet    in  height,  and  longer  tenninal  edges.    Cleavage  parallel 

r  fiurty  rods  in  circumference  at  to  uie  primaiy  form,  perfect ;  sur&ce  of 

d  180  &e(  at  top.    There  is  a  nu-  the  ciystals  streaked  parallel  to  the  axis  ; 

jBTOUp  near  Cabokia,  stated  at  lustre  metallic  adamantine,  or  imperfect 

10  in  ally  the  largest  of  which  is  metallic;  color  dark  grayish,  or  brown- 

tloyram,about ninety feethigh,and  iah-black;  streak  daric   reddish-brown; 

Is  m  circuit    It  has  been  asserted  opaque ;  not  very  brittle ;  hardness  be- 

Is  found  in  these  mounds  bear  a  tween  apatite  and  feldspar ;  specific  gimv- 

leSBDiblanco  to  those  found  in  ity  7.15.     Besides   occurring  in   an§i9 

crystals,  it  occasionally  presents  itself  un- 
Emax  Wills;  a  townof  Eng-  der  the  form  of  twin-crystals,  and  massive. 
I  Kent ;  thirty-five  miles  fix)m  The  massive  varieties  are  irregularly  la- 
It  is  an  ai^llation  given  to  a  mellar,  sometimes  columnar,  it  is  also 
f  scattered  villages,  which  are  found  in  peeudomorphs,  in  the  diape  of 
wo  miles  in  length,  and  owe  their  tungsten.  It  consists  of 
id  importance  to  the  celetoited  t„^,^:^  «^:  j                                .yo  ^ 

wmleiiin  the  vicinity,  consisting        p""«!?f '^*'' ^®S 

livWoDs,  Mount  ElSiim,  Mourn       S^^^«  ^^^ ,^ 

»  Mount  Sion,  a£id   the  Wells,       Protoxide  iron, l&m 

■o  caOed.    The  air  of  this  dis-       ^"®^ ^^ 

remaikaUy  pure  and  salubrious^  It  decrepitates  before  the  bk>w-pipe,  but 

Balance  of  the  country  inviting,  may  be  melted,  in  a  sufficiently  elevated 

aspect  of  the  villages  pictur-  temperature,  into  a  globule,  having  its  sur- 

l^pearing  like  a  large  town  in  a  face  covered  with  crystals  possessinff  a 

Dtenpersed  with  rich  meadows,  metallic  lustre.    It  is  easily  soluble  in  bo- 

losinff  a  large  conunon,  in  which  nx.     Wolfram  occura  very  firequendy 

a,  rides,  handsome  rows  of  trees,  along  with  tin  ore,  in  veins  and  in  beda 

ious   other   objects.    Here   are  It  is  met  with  also  in  veins  along  with 

t  accommodations  for   visitanti^  galena.    Its  localities  are  the  Saxon  and 

mbly  rooms,  a  theatre,  libraries^  Bohemian  tin  mine8,asatSehlackenwald, 

oMiKet  place,  du%    The  waters  Zinnwald,  Ehrenfiriedersdorf  andGever; 

ybeate  (see  Afmerof  ffiaiers),  ex-  also    many  places  in  ComwalL     It  is 

clear  and  pellucid  at  the  fountain  also   found  m  France  and  Siberia.     It 

d  the  taste  IS  strongly  impregnated  has   one   locality  in  the   U.  States,   at 

1.    They  are  of  great  use  m  re-  Munroe,  Connecticut,  where  it  is  found 

complaints  arising  from  sedenta-  in  a  bed  of  quartz,  both  crystallized  and 

8,  weak  digestion,  and  nervous  pseudomorphous,  accompanied  by  galena, 

onie  disorders.     The  discovery  blende,  nauve  binnuth,  and  the  other  ores 

virtue  is  ascribed  to  Dudley  lord  of  tun^i^n.  3.  Tungsten  is  found  in  crys- 

courtier  in  the  reisn  of  James  I,  tals  of  an  octahedral  fieure,  and  depend- 

I  nMored  to  healm  by  drinking  ing  upon  a  primary  form,  which  is  an 

A  variety  of  toys  in  wood  of  acute  octahedron,  the  upper  pyramid  in- 

cinds  is  manufactured  here,  and  dining  to  the  lower  one  under  an  angle 

by  the  name  of  Tunhridge  ware,  of  12§°  40^,  parallel  with  whose  feces  it 

ii  rocks,  one  mile  and  a  half  firom  cleaves,  and  also  with  the  feces  of  an 

I,  are  much  celebrated.    In  some  octahedron  less  acute.    The  surfeces  of 

y  are  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  the  crystals  are  commonly  drusy ;  lustre 

cry  striking  and  romantic  iHCture.  vitreous,  inclining  to  adamantine;  color 

(See  TVne,  and  JMeMy.)  generally  white,  often  inclining  to  and 

ITEN ;  one  of  the  metals,  so  nam-  passing  into   yellowish-gray,   yellowish 

the  Swedish  word  haig^  heavy,  and  reddish-brown ;  streak  white ;  semi- 
Mi  to  the  ^reat  specific  gravity  of  transparent  to  translucent ;  brittle  ;  hard- 
nd  in  which  it  was  firet  detected  nees  a  little  above  that  of  fiuor ;  specific 
predienL  The  ores  of  this  metal  gravity  6.07.  Besides  the  crystals,  tung- 
e,  viz.  tfo{/WMi,  finuFffen,  and  yd-  sten  is  found  massive.  It  consists  of 
i  ^hmgtUn.  1.  Wolfrtan  occurs  lime  19.40  and  tim^c  acid  80.42.  Alone 
,  highly  modified  prisms,  whose  upon  charcoal,  it  is  infusible  before  the 

fimn  m  a  right  obliqiie-angled  biow-pipe,  except  that  the  thinnest  edges 


•    f 


•  •  ■ 


TONGnEN^TUNI 


»iooiiv«led»faiawjilmiglMtt^iBtoa  hpown  or  Sioeft  otlik  Mi  Ite  ]f«i 

nmiimaiiMnot  YitrifiiMi  mMk    It  cHw  liMifil£e  wmL    TIm  §m  of  Hmh 

awliitegliifliwidibons.' It  biNOid  In  ttdned  by  puttiiig  a  qoniitf  c' 1 

iimilv  raporttorias  widi  wolfraoL    Hie  Md  in  a  gtaM  tube^  hMting  k  •• 

nfadiMl    loealitiw    of    tnnpiMi    are  fcwrredhwt^  and  iwaingthriwMJi  \ 

ttehlaelMnwiM  and  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  in  diat  alale^  a  eanent  ef  lnf)dEB| 

EfamifiMmdoff  in  Sazony,  and  Oom-  Water  iiftmed,  and  ti»  add  lad 

waii,Eng}and.    Splendid  apecinieniliafe  of  a  poftion  of  In  oajfk    Tk 

lairiy  been  flmnd  at  Oanook  in  Onnber-  baa  a  flea-brown  eolor.  and,  winn 

iandL    In  tiie  U.  fltaf  it  oecma  at  Man*  in  tlie  open  abr,  taker  m«^  and  In 


roa^  Coiuieetieiiti  along  witb  woMhun,  in  tinder,  and  la  eonverted  into  tttipi 

Inyo  in^peiftet  oijiSdi    fanbedded  in  Tbia  oilde  baa  the  power  of  nnn 

qiMili^  and  maailvei  in  pieoea  of  eonnd-  aoda,  and  would  iqipear  to  plaj  I 

mMb  ^"^-'■»«"«^     a  FcOmp  omefe  ff  of  an  acid.    Hie  tnngMie  aieiiL  a 

laiMlKaiaibimdintlieilateofanonmgifr-  aa  deacribed  diovei  feaa  a  nala 

jmiw  powder  famadng  tongdeoi  mm  jtXhw  oolor.    Wlien  mnmm  lie 

wboae  deoompoaidon  it  appeaw  Id  reanlt*  beeomea  neeni  aa  it  does  akib  i^ 

It  ia readilr aoinble  In  warm  fiqnid  am-  poaadtotbenja^dieaaii.    Hat 

moida,attdriipraeq)iiatedwliiiely)raelda;  gmntfia&a    Itia  taatiiwa^laaa 

tlM  pracipilate,  by  aiaading^.  raaoqoiring  water,  bat  ia  Teiy  ooloble  In  'ti» 


the  y^ywoonr    It  liai  onfy^tan  met   filbalieaL    It  baa  die  property  o 


widi  at  Monroe^  ConneedeaL  The  eaai-  bfaiing  with  odMr  aeida 
eat  modtod'of  ohtaniliig  hmgittH  in  tiie  taled  from  tunntale  of 
■aiihtfiV  i*ait  ia  the  fcllowing>— Foae  to-  acidttbenrecipfiateiaalwiya 
aedieranditnraofwolfiamandoaibonaae  of  tongncaead  andofdieaeides 
If  potMh  in  a  enioible.  Tlien  dicaat  tlie  to  tbiow  it  down.  TVnapiealbni 
Ibaed  maaa  in  water,  wbioh  wiH  diaaohre  eon^ioinida  with  dfenSi,  ai  of 
dietnngMale  of  poiarii  Ibrmed.  Totbia  are  ddoridea.  It  noaabipei  ala 
aohitioBad^aqnaatiljof  aolndonof  aai-  plioapboraB  and  anlplnur.  Aeeaei 
anmonlBD  m  water,  and  Ofaporate  the  die  tiiali  of  Gmefin,  tmnieiB,  ewai 
whole  to  dijineaa.  Fat  die  my  aaline  in  the  aiaie  of  an  aeid,  liaa  w»  i^ 
leaidua  into  a  Heaeian  cruciMe^  md  heat  eilbet  on  die  animal  eeoiioaiy,i^Bi 
dD  the  aal-amniQiuao  ii  enthely  dind-  internally, 
patod.  The  reaidiial  metier  bemg  now  TuneusBS ;  a  numeioua  peopk 
dinohred  in  fact  water,  a  heavy  black  beria,  of  Mantcboo  oriffin  (aee 
powder  aepaFatea,  which  ia  oxide  of  tung-  shures)^  dwelling  id  the  rower  regi 
flieiL  Let  it  be  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  the  Yenisei,  on  the  TNinguaca,  m 
of  potash,  and,  finally,  in  pure  water,  and  the  Amour.  Tliose  beyoi 
When  this  powder  is  heated  in  an  open  Amour  are  under  the  protectioo  c 
crucible,  it  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  na ;  those  to  the  north  under  that  c 
into  tungstic  acid.  The  affinity  of  tun^-  sia.  Some  of  the  Tungusee  are  oc 
aien  for  oxygen  not  being  very  strong,  it  ed  to  Christianity,  and  practise  ^ 
is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ture ;  but  the  most  are  devoted  U 
passing  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  manism,  and  rove  about  with  1 
over  tungstic  acid,  heated  to  redness  in  a  reindeer,  or  dogs,  which  draw 
glass  tul]«.  Thus  purified,  tunpten  {schee-  sledges  and  serve  them  for  fbod, 
turn  of  the  Germans)  is  or  a  greyish-  snending  more  than  one  or  two  nil 
white  color,  or  rather  the  color  of  steel,  tne  same  place.  Hunting,  fishing,  < 
and  is  possessed  of  considerable  brillian-  some  cases  the  breeding  of  catti 
cy.  It  is  one  ofthe  hardest  of  the  metals,  their  employment  They  are  di 
it  being  almost  impossible  to  make  an  im-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ci 
pression  upon  it  by  the  file.  It  seems  which  they  occupy,  into  the  Tungu 
alM>  to  be  brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  the  steppes  and  the  Tungusee  of  d 
17.6.  It  is  therefore  the  heaviest  of  the  ests.  The  former  are  shepherdi 
metals  after  gold,  platinum  and  iridiunL  own  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  goe 
It  requires  for  fusion  a  very  high  tempo-  camels.  They  are  active  and  vig 
rature.  It  is  not  attracted  l^  the  magnet  and  are  remarkable  for  the  flatoc 
When  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  grad-  their  faces,  and  the  smallneas  of 
nally  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  eyes.  They  have  no  money,  and  ai 
into  an  oxide.  Tungsten  seenw  capable  acquainted  with  the  use  of  ailvei 
of  combining  with  oii^gen  in  two  dif-  gold.  They  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
ftrent  firoporuonfl^  and  of  forming  the    aian  government  in  fbra.    Some  i 
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ibes  aerre  as  Uffht  troops  on  the    Tunis,  the  capital,  has  a  population 

ian  (rontiers,  and  are  exempt  from  mated  at  from  100,000  to  1^,000,  of  which 

All  the  Tunguses  have  a  com-  about  30^000  are  Jews.    It  is  300  miles  ease 

nguage,  and,  although  so  much  of  Algiers.   Itisatuatedatthebottomofa 

dy  are  to  be  considered  as  form-  hu-ge  hay,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 

nation.     Their  number  is  un-  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  on  a  plain, 

surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  east,  by 
c  ^  a  garment  worn  by  the  Ro-  considerable  heights,  encircled  hy  lakes 
r  both  sexes,  under  the  toin  and  and  marahes.  It  is  built  in  a  most  irreg- 
the  skin.  It  was  generally  of  ular  manner,  and  the  streets  are  extreme- 
'  a  while  color,  and  reaching  be-  ly  narrow  and  filthy.  The  principal 
knee.  Seyeral  tunics  were  worn  structure  is  the  palace  of  the  bey.  There 
re  another.  Only  slaves  and  the  is  one  great  mosque,  and  a  number  of 
iSBof  the  people  appeared  abroad  smaller  ones,  vnth  several  colleges  and 
jnic ;  but  at  nome,  the  Romans  schools ;  and  near  the  centre  is  a  piazza 
y  wore  only  the  tunic,  which  they  of  vast  extent,  said  to  have  formeriy  con- 
ID  when  going  out,  or  when  en-  tained  9000  shops  for  the  sale  of  woollen 
ibusinesB.  The  senatore  wore  a  and  linen  manufactures.  The  houses  bo- 
th a  broad  stripe  (davui)  of  pur-  longine  to  European  consuls  are  all  in- 
xl  OD  the  breast :  the  equites  had  sulated  habitations,  resembling  prisons, 
stripes.  Hence  the  terms  lati-  The  Moorish  houses  are  of  only  one  sto- 
dof^giuftelam,  applied  to  persons  ry,  with  flat  roofi,  and  cisterns  for  the 
orders.  A  sort  or  tunic  worn  by  purpose  of  collecting  rain  water.  The 
len  under  another  made  of  linen,  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  an 
ing  sleeves,  was  called  tiuftinum,  aqueduct.  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
*h  resembled  the  modem  shirt  pended  in  the  construction  of  forts,  and 
I ;  one  of  the  Barbaiy  states  in  Af-  m  surrounding  the  city  with  a  high  wall ; 
nded  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  strong  place.  The 
the  Mediterranean  and  Tripoli,  citadel,  called  El  Gassa,  is  much  out  of 
'Tripoli  and  the  deserts,  and  west  repair.  Six  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Go- 
vs. It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  letta,  the  harbor  and  citadel  of  Tunis^and 
a,  stretching  into  the  Mediterra-  the  naval  and  oommereial  depot  of  the 
a  iK»1h-eaac  direction,  and  com-  state.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  A  basin 
in  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  has  been  formed  sufficient  to  receive  all 
r.  It  has  an  extent  of  about  500  the  vessels  of  war  and  merehant  shipti 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  belonging  to  Tunis.  A  hike  extends  fit>m 
rated  part  reaches  SXX)  or  250  miles  the  cit^  to  the  Goletta.  '  Tunis  has  a  more 
interior,  till  it  terminates  with  the  extensive  conunerce  than  any  other  town 
Atlas  and  desert  plains.  Square  in  Barbery.  After  Tunis,  Cairwan  is  the 
NNit  73,000;  population  variously  chief  commercial  place:  it  contains  a 
d  firom  one  to  two  millions,  of  larse  mosque,  considered  the  most  holy 
boot  100,000  are  Jews.  (See  Bar-  in  Northern  Africa.  At  Bersach  (perhaps 
rtef.]  IHmis  is  watered  bv  the  Byrsa,  the  ancient  citadel  of  Carthage]  are 
MToahy  or  Bagrada,  on  the  rnnks  seen  the  ruins  of  a  Carthaginian  aqueaucL 
b  are  many  towns  and  large  vil-  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Bo- 
lts bankiL  and  the  country  to  the  nians  built  a  new  city,  near  the  site  of  tho 
\f  are  fertile,  of  spreat  natural  modem  Tunis:  it  was  peopled  with  Roman 
and  are  the  best  ciutivated  parts  colonists,  and  soon  oecame  one  of  the 
Qntry.  The  western  part  is  more  most  important  cities  of  the  ancient  work), 
ihabited,  and,  in  many  places,  is  This  beinff  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
dcaerL  The  mountams  of  Tu-  Tunis,  before  an  insignificant  place,  rose 
lie  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead  to  importance.  The  Normans  of  Sicily 
MlTer,  but  they  are  not  wrought,  afterwards  possessed  themselves  of  tho 
latiflii  of  the  country  is  very  fii-  city,  but  they  were  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
for  commerce,  and  the  amount  is  try  by  Abdalmamum  of  Morocco.  In 
able.  The  exports  consist  of  1590,  the  state  was  disturbed  by  domestic 
6  principal  articK,  next  olive  oil,  troubles,  of  which  Charles  V  availed  him- 
lap^  sponge  and  orehilla  weed;  self  to  undertake  his  celebrated  expedi- 
1  dost,  hroiy,  and  ostrich  feathers,  tion  to  Africa.    He  defeated  the  liirks, 

by  caravans  from  Timbuctoo.  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of 

KMTti  are  European  manufactures,  Tunis  under  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  and 

prodncei  and  East  India  cottons,  fbreed  his  way  into  the  city.  (See  BoBr6a- 
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rMta,  ChoHii  Fi,  and  Beofharv  SlaUi.]   In  against  the  mackerel  n  well  know 

1574,  the  Algerine  Turks  obcuned  poe-  aufiicient  to  present  a  rougli  unag« 

flsaaion  of  Tunis,  and  estaUished  a  Tuik-  fish  to  draw  it  within  the  nets.  It 

iah  regency  and  a  military  constitution,  in  immense  quantities  in  large  neo 

An  aga  presided  over  the  divan,  or  prin-  flesh  somewhat  resembles  vesd,  is  c 

cipal  council,  and  a  pacha  exercised  the  and  has  been  in  request  from  time 

fluprsme  power  in  the  name  of  the  grand  morial.    It  forms  an  extensive  bn 

seignior.    A  military  revolution  soon  af-  commerce  in  the  Mediterraneaa,  t 

ter  occurred,  which  placed  the  chief  pow-  less  than  45,000  are  taken  annuill; 

er  in  the  hands  of  a  dey.    At  present,  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  alone.     Statioi 

head  of  the  government  is  styled  bey;  been  esteblished,  in  elevated  pk 

the  present  b^,  Skli  Hassan,  succeeded  watching  the  approach  of  the  tuni 

Hamonda  Bey  in  1894.    The  bey  of  Tu-  the  most  remote  antiquity.     T1 

nis  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  rarely  visits  the  northern  coasts  of 

grand  seignkM*,  by  the  annual  payment  of  in  shoals,  though  solitary  iiidi^i 

tribute  under  the  name  of  a  present ;  but  not  unfrequent 
the  latter  has  no  authority  in  the  govern-       Tupac  Amaru  is  the  name  of 

ment.    The  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  Peruvian  Indians,  of  the  Ikmilv 

$4,000,000:  the  land  force  amounts  to  incas.    The  subject  of  this  articli 

15^00  men,  and  the  navy  consisis  of  Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  cacique  < 

about  twenty  corsair  shipsL    In  case  of  gasuca,  in  the  province  of  Tinta,  i 

emergency,  the  bey  can  raise  50,000  ir-  er  Peru.     His  ori|^nal  name  w 

regular  Bedouins.  (See  OUoman  JBh^mtc,  Gabriel  Candor  Canqui ;  but,  b 

and  Turkey,]  rectly  descended,  by  the  malen 

TuNKKRs,  and  TurruasTowir.    (See  fromTupac  Amaru,  son  of  Manc< 

IMrofo.)  the  last  of  the  reigning  incas,  he  i 

TuififT ;  a  fish  bekmging  to  the  family  the  name  of  his  ancestor,  and 

of  the  mackerel,  or  the  genus  scomber  of  celebrated  for  his  attempt,  in  178 

Linnipua.     it  attains  large  dimensions,  establisli  the  empire  of  the  Sun. 

weighing  a  hundred  pounds,  and  often  deavored,  in  the  first  place,  to  obii 

romiiderably  more.    The  body  is  covered  alleviation  of  the  intolerable  opp 

witli  small  scales;  is  thick,  rounded,  spin-  which  the  Indians  suffered.    Fine 

dle^apetl,  and  has  a  prominent  carina,  or  impracticable,   he  proceeded  frt 

k«H«l,  on  rach  rade  of  the  tail.    The  colon  step  to  another,  until  he  and  his  i 

nn«  brilliant*  but  not  much  varied :  the  ate  dependants  took  up  amis,  an< 

Imok  n*j*i»nibloH  pt>li:<liod  stpel ;  the  under  death   Arriago,  the  corr*.'pdor  o 

|>art»  nn*  «iilv«»r}- ;  all  the  fins  arc  yellow  November  10,  1780.     This  act  ' 

tfx«M»|>i  the  linn  d€>rHal.    These  fish  live  in  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  ] 

HlumK  in  ahiKWt  all  tho  sras  of  the  warm-  who  proclaimed  the  abolition  oft! 

IT  and  tiMnporato  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  repartos,  and  other  odiou8  forms  < 

Alricn  and  Anii^rica,  but  are  not  equally  tion  and  bondage,  and  kindled  a  c 

«*onini(Ui  in  e\er>'  8(>a8on  or  in  all  parts  of  through  the soutlieni  and  upper  pr 

thi»  HcaH  which  they  frequent.     Immense  of  Peni.     Tupac  Amani  now  a 

nuinlM^rM  entiT  tlie  Me<literranean  by  the  the  imperial  horla,  and  other  insi. 

HiraitH  <»t*  (lihraluur,  and  immediatelV  di-  the  incas;  and  a  desperate  anen 

viilr,  one  jmuI  tbllowing  the  shores  of  Eu-  made  by  the  Indians  to  regain  the 

ni|M*  and  the  other  those  of  Africa,   in  i)endence.    The  war  raged  with 

wnrch  <if  a  place  to  deposit  their  spawn,  success  for  two  years,  but  ended 

Thi'V  |M»netratn  into  the  Black  sea;  and  it  subjugation  of  the  Indians.     Man 

IN  n'>niarkahle  tliat  tlmy  follow  the  right  in  Upjier  Peru,  particularly  La  P 

Mhtire  of  the  liosphonis  in  going,  and  the  Oniro,  suffered  greatly  during  ih 

IrO  in  reluming — a  circumstance  which  which  both  iMrties  n'gar(l«d  as  a  « 

indured  some  of  the  ancients  to  supposti  for  life  and  death,  and  in  which  oi 

iliiit  tliey  saw  more  clearly  with  the  right  of  the  whole  population  of  the  roi 

!•>«♦  than  the  other.     At  the  approach  of  supposed  to  have  i)erislicd.     Jop^ 

winter  tliev  n'tin' to  deep  water.     Tliey  was  taken  prisoner  early, and  put  t< 

tifien,  lH'si<fes,  undertake  irregular  migra-  being  torn  nsunder  by  four  wild 

lions.     In  sailing  from  Europe  to  Ameri-  Hut  the  Indians  rallied  anew  ur 

rn^  they  have  Ikh^u  knomi  to  accomimny  brt)ther  Diego  rristolial,  and  hi*  i 

vcHHcls  for  more  than  forty  days.     The  Andreas,  who,  aided  by  a  chief  of  < 

*•  ver>- voracious,  and  consumes  a  origin,   named   TujMi'ratari,  wei 

antity  of  food.      Its   animosity  overcoming  the  S()ant2)li    power. 
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lei&  however,  were  at  length  of  the  leaves.    It  is  a  great  reeource  for 

and,  in  violaUon  of  solemn  en-  the  American   robin  in  its   migrations 

IB,  were   executed   as   traitors,  at  the  af^proach  ef  winter.    The  wood 

if  Pataguay  (vol.  iii,  p.  342).  holds  a  middle  place  between  soft  and 

0  (fWiia) ;  a  genus  of  forest  trees  hard-wooded  trees,  and,  on  account  of  the 
to  North  America,  and  almost  interlacing  of  the  fibres,  and  consMuent 
ofined  within  the  territory  of  the  extreme  cQfficulty  of  splitting,  is  preferred 
.    The  leaves  are  simile,  alter-  for  certain   purposes.     In   New  York, 

1  mostly  entire  ;  the  flowers  New  Jersey,  ana  particulariv  at  Philadel- 
and  inconspicuous,  disposed  at  phia,  it  is  exclusively  employed  for  the 
mity  of  a  lon^  peduncle ;  the  naves  of  wheels  destmed  to  bear  heavy 

drupe,  oontainm^  a  hard  stone,  burdens.    In  Europe,  it  could  not  be  ad- 

nal  nmily  to  which  it  belongs  vantageously  substituted  for  the  variety 

et  been  cleariy  determined.  The  of  the  elm  called  iwiiteddm;  but,  in  the 

re  dioseious.— The  black,  yellow  opinion  of  Michaux,  if  it  attained  three  or 

nm  («Y.  vQioBa)  is  found  in  all  four  times  its  present  dimensions,  and, 

he  U.  States  south  of  the  forty-  besides,  grew  on   elevated   grounds,  it 

lei  of  latitude.    Itisdistingmah-  would  be  the  most  precioui  to  theme- 

haurinesB  of  the  leaf-stalks,  and  chanical  arts  of  all  the  forest  trees  of  Eu- 

:the  fertile  peduncles  3— 6  flow-  rope  or  North  America.    As  fiiel,  it  is 

le  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  esteemed  for  burning  slowly,  and  diiORis- 

;  the  firuit  small,  oval,  and  of  a  ing  great  heat ;  and,  at  Philadelphia,  it  is 

I  color.    It  attains  the  height  of  customary  to  select  a  certain  quantity  for 

sventy  foet,  with  a  trunk  ei^teen  logs. — ^The  large  Uipelo  ( JV.  tometUota)  is 

r  inches  in  diameter.    On  high  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabiting  the 

thia  tree  has  no  peculiarity  of  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States.    It  grows 

;,  in  the  lovrer  parts  of  the  South-  in  wet  swamps,  and  rises  to  the  heiriit  of 

i^  where  it  grows  only  in  wet  seventy  or  eignty  feet  ithetnink  is  enuurged 

e  base  of  the  trunk  is  enlarged,  at  the  base  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 

regular  pyramidal  shape.    The  and  is  often  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter 

fine-mined,  but  soft :  the  fibres  at  the  surfece  of  the  ground :  above  this 

OBiffnt,  but  are  interwoven  and  conical  base,  the  trunk  is  only  fifteen  or 

in  bundles,  whkh  arrangement  twentv  inches  in  diameter,  and  maintains 

r  to  this  genus,  and  renders  the  tliis  thickness  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 

ixceedin^y    difiicult    to    split,  feet.    The  leaves  have  a  few  lar{|e  teeth, 

xit  the  neater  part  of  Virginia,  by  which  character  it  is  easily  distmguish- 

1  is  em^yed  K>r  the  naves  of  ed.    The  firuit  is  solitary,  shout  the  size 

d  wagon  wheels ; .  and,  at  Rich-  and  shape  of  small  olivei^  end  is  preserved, 

ikimore  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  like  them,  by  the  French  inhoibitants  of 

for  batters'  blocks.     In   the  the  MiBsissippL    The  wood  is  extremely 

States^  it  is  used  in  rice-mills  light,  and  softer  than  that  of  any  other 

Under  which  receives  the  coss.  tree  in  the  U.  States.    It  is  used  only  for 

•  chosen  by  shipwrights  for  uie  bowls  or  trays.    The  roots,  also,  are  ten- 

3ce  which  receives  the  top-mast,  der  and  lig^t,  and  are  sometimes  empk>y- 

heae  uses,  the  foUowinir  species  ed  by  fishermen,  instead  of  cork,  to  buoy 

wdl  adapted :    M  h^oroj  call-  their  nets.— The  Ogechee  lime  ( JV.  cantk- 

nminately,  tupdo,  gmti^free,  or  cans)  is  not  found  north  of  the  Ogechee 

,  diflen  mm  the  preceding  in  river,  in  Georgia.    The  firuit  is  an  inch  or 

be  fertile   flowers   dieposed  in  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  lif^t-red 

the  leaf-stalks  less  hairy.    It  is,  color,  thick-skinned,  intensely  acid,  and 

I  much  smaller  tree,  rarely  ex-  contains  a  large  oblon|[  stone.    It  might 

bity  or  forty-five  feet  in  height;  be  used  as  a  substitute  lor  the  lime,  were 

mm  are  given  out  at  the  distance  it  not  that  the  latter  tree  succeeds  perfeet- 

r  mx  feet  fiiom  the  ground,  and  ly  in  the  same  counuries,  and  is  preferable 

orisontally.    It  is  found  ferther  on  many  accounts.    It  is  of  small  size, 

mm  not  unfirequent  at  the  forty-  rarely  exceeding  thirty  feet  in   height, 

dMof  latitude,  but  is  most  abun-  with  a  trunk  seven  or  eight  inches  in  di- 

16  Middle  States.    Itisseenonly  ameter.     The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  not 

wkj€€'W0t  plaeesi  srowing  con-  used  on  account  of  its  small  dimensions. 

OBg  the  margin  of »««         .  The  There  is  a  remarkable  dissimilarity  in  the 

•ep-Utw,  about  a        «  00  a  pea,  mode  «f  growth  between  the  male  and 

nam  eoaipieuoikB  <  n*  the  fiJl  female  pluits:  the  branches  of  the  former 
II.                32 
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itted  ihim  the  true  floanden  on  ocoouiit  lenne  was  at  fint  gained  over,  fifti 

of  the  longth  <tf  the  dontl  and  anal  fins,  of  Bouillon,  to  tM  portjr  oppooad 

and  iia  ha^uig  the  eyes  ptiaced  to  the  left,  court.    In  1650,  being  dieted 

We  h«fe  qieciea  belonging  to  thia  sub-  niaiahal  du  PleaBs-Preoliii,  nev  ] 

diyiaon  on  onr  own  ooasli.  he  candidly  oonftased  that  he  hod 

TumcoicunA ;  a  name  somedmea  given  battle  through  lus  own  negligeneQ^ 

CO  Turkish  Armenia,  aa  the  Tartar  tribes,  added,  if  any  one  commit  no  fluito 

who  inhabit  iUm  also  sometimes  called  it  is  a  proof  that  he  has  not  had  k 

IWeoflunw.    The  more  proper  name  of  perienoe  in  it    The  Spanirii  coaM 

the  people  ia  Cyrdi,  and  tnat  of  the  coun-  der  to  encourafie  him  to  continue  tl 

try  Onttften.  (See  Cwrdi.)    The  name  sent  bun  100,000  crowns;  but  A 

is  also  sometinies  applied  to  the  country  Turenne  retiuned,  as  he  expedeii 

between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  aeas,  the  reconciled  to  the  court  portr.    H 

countrv  of  the  Turkmans,  or  TVuoomans.  oncUiation  took  i^ace  m  l&l,  ai 

(See  TWieiten.)  renne  was  now  appointed  genoni 

TuBCOKiLifa.    (See  T\urkukaL)  royal  aimy.    His  great  advenary  i 

Tubxhnb,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Au-  duke  d'Enghien,  afterwards  nm 

rergne,  vicomte  de.  a  renowned  French  Cond^  who  was  in  the  Spanish  s 

conunander,  born  in  1611,  at  Sedan,  was  These  two  commandere  carried 

the  second  son  of  Henri  dek  Tour  d' An-  war  with  alternate  success^  until  at 

veme.  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  of  Eliza-  Turenne,  by  the  taking  of  Dtnki 

betS,  nanshter  of  William  I,  prince  of  the  occupadon  of  a  great  part  of 

Onmge.    The  fliTorite  books  of  the  young  ders,  enabled  cardinJ  MaoEaria  t 

IVuenne  wqpre  die  livee  of  great  com-  dude  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenei 

manden^  and  partKuhuiy  the  history  of  1659;  he  married  the  dan^blar  < 

Alemder  bjr  Curtius.    Under  his  uncle,  marshal  and  duke  de  k  Foroou  ft] 

prince  Mannce  of  Nasnu.  he  smdied  the  tant  kdy ;  but  she  bore  him  no  eh 

art  of  war,  and,  fai  1634,  reoeired  the  On  die  renewal  of  the  war  with  8^ 
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lis  XrV  selected  manhal  Tu-    tarniflhed  hisfiune ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 


h  army,  and  madehim  his  lieu-  tion  to  his  own  opinion.  < 
leraL  Flanders  and  Franche-  tie  of  Sinzhein^]' says  Voltaire,  **Turenne 
are  subdued,  and  Turenne  joined  laid  waste  the  Palamiate  (a  level  and  fer- 
lic  church  in  1668.  The  Cath-  tile  tract)  with  fire  and  sword.  The  dec- 
ider this  reliflous  change  as  the  tor  of  the  Pabtinate  saw,  fiiom  his  castle 
XMmction;  the  Protestants,  on  at  Manheim,  two  cities  and  twenty-five 
uy,  attribute  it  to  ambitious  villages  in  flames.  Reduced  by  this  aght 
ohaire,  perhaps  more  impartial  to  despair,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Tu- 
r,  says,  **  The  converaon  of  Tu-  renne  m  a  letter  fiill  of  reproaches.  The 
I  perhaps  nncere.  The  human  marshal  oave  the  letter  to  the  kins,  who 
piently  unites  policy,  ambition,  forbade  the  acceptance  of  the  chaUenge ; 
reakness  of  love,  with  ri^Ugious  and  Turenne  accordingly  answered  it  oy 
¥hen  Louis  XTV,  in  1672,  re-  an  unmeaning  compliment    He  was  ac- 

the  conquest  of  Holland,  Tu-  customed  to  express  himself  with  moder- 

I  appointea  again  to  the  chief  ation  and  ambiguinr.    He  also  permitted 

^and   compeUed   the  elector  a  part  of  the  cornfields  of  Alsace  to  be 

William  of  JBrandenburg,  who  laid  waste  in  cold  blood,  in  order  to  de* 

M  Dutch,  to  sign  the  peace  of  prive  the  enemy  of  the  means  of  subeist- 

Turenne  appeared  on  all  occa-  ence,  and  allowed  his  cavalry  to  ravage 
y  honorable  and  disinterested.  Lorraine.  He  preferred  to  be  the  ftidier 
leoeral  made  a  proposal  to  him,  of  the  soldiers  intrusted  to  him,  rather 
^cution  of  which  he  might  have  than  of  the  people,  who,  according  to  the 
lOO^OOO  livres,  he  answered  that  laws  of  war,  are  always  the  victim.  Tu- 
mi rejected  such  proposals,  and  renne's  extraordinaiy  fortune  induced  the 
t  alter  his  course.  A  cior  offered  imperial  court  to  oppose  to  him  their  best 
sent  of  $100,000^  to  induce  him  ceneral ;  and  Montecuculi  was  sent,  in 
rch  throuflh  its  territory.  **Ab  1673,  over  the  Rhine.  Afler  a  variety  of 
''answered  Turenne,** does  not  skilful  movements,  they  were  about  to 
route,  I  cannot  accept  your  of-  come  to  an  ensagement  at  Sassbach,  in 
er  the  occupation  of  Franche-  Baden,  when  Turenne,  while  reconnoi- 
B  detoded  the  borders  of  this  tring  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  place 
id,  in  1674,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  for  the  erection  of  a  batteiy,  was  killed 
iirg:  conquered  Sinzheim,  and  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  same  ball  carried 
k  me  imperial  army,  under  Ca-  away  the  arm  of  general  de  St  Hilaire, 
I  the  dule  of  Lorraine,  even  to  who,  upon  his  son's  burstimif  into  tears  at 
e.  He  then  turned  his  arms  the  sight,  exclaimed,  **  Not  f&  me,  but  for 
le  |Hrince  of  Bounionville,  who  this  great  man,  must  you  weep."  The 
ed  with  firc«h  troops,  defeated  highest  honor  was  shown  by  the  king  to 
and  prevented  his  junction  with  the  remains  of  Turenne.  They  were  in- 
ialarmy.  The  imperialists  fell  terred,  like  those  of  the  constaUe  du 
ace,  with  70,000  men,  and  be-  Oue8clin,atSt.Denis.  Turenne  possessed, 
risach  and  Fhilippsbuiv.  Tu-  under  a  rough  and  ordinary  exterior,  a 
d  only  90^000  men,  but  was  ffreat  mind.  His  disposition  was  cold. 
led  by  Cond^.  He  then  contin-  His  manners  were  decorous  and  simple, 
narch  over  mountains  covered  He  was  not  always  fortunate  in  war,  and 
r,  and  was.  in  the  midst  of  the  committed  some  faults ;  ''but,"  says  Vol- 
ny,  in  Upper  Alsace,  when  thev  taire,  **  he  alwavs  repaired  them,  and  ac- 
him  in  Lorraine.  He  dispersed,  complished  much  with  small  means."  He 
my  important  battle,  the  numer-  was  esteemed  the  most  skilful  commander 

which  opposed  him,  protected  in  Europe,  even  at  a  time  when  the  art 

id  compelled  Uie  Germans  to  re-  of  war  was  more  studied  than  it  had  ever 

the  Rmne.    The  confidence  of  been  before.    Although  reproached  for 

rs  in  turn  was  almost  boundless ;  deserting   his  party  in  the  war  of  the 

oabled  him  to  accomplish  great  Fronde ;  although,  at  the  age  of  nearly 

m.    The  gk>nr  which  Turenne  sixty  vears,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  se- 

rn  this  campaign,  was  the  great-  duced  by  love  to  disclose  a  secret  of  state ; 

followed  his  own  views  entirely,  although  he  committed  unnecessary  cruel- 

tw  eommands  of  the  kinc.    But  ties  in  the  Palatinater— yet  he  maintained 

fill  devastation  of  the  Puatinate  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  veracity,  wis- 
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dom  and  moderation ;  for  his  virtues  and  miles  in  circuit.    The  streets  are  gene- 
talents  covered  the  weaknesses  and  fiiults  rally  wide  and  straight,  intenecting  each 
which  he  had  in  common  with  so  many  other  at  right  angles,  and  runninc  in  dh 
others,    f  See  Condi,  Fhmdtj  Monteevadh  rect  lines  tram  one  extremity  of  Uie  ciij 
and  Loma  XIK)  to  the  other.    Th^  are  kept  clean  b) 
TuRooT,  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  a  pat-  means  of  streams  of  clear  running  water, 
riotic  and  enlightened  French  minister,  The    principal    square,    called    Ffosa 
bon  of  the  president  of  thegrand  council,  RuUe^  both  for  size  and  beauty,  ranks  a» 
was  bora  at  Pans,  m  1727,  and,  in  his  one  of  the  first  in  Europe,     Heveral  ot' 
youth,  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  streets  liave,  at  the  sides,  arcades  or 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.    At  the  affe  of  piazzas,  affording  a  convenient  walk  Ar- 
twenty-four,  he  commenced  a  transition  fbot  iiasseneers.    The  houses  are  gene- 
of  Virgil's  Georffics,  and,  soon  afler,  at-  rally^  of  brick,  and  the  best  are  plsMered 
taching   himself^  to    Quesnay   and    the  in  trout   with  stucco.      Of   the   puUir 
Economists   (see    Phyaiocrahe    System),  walks,  tlic  most  freouented  are  the  publir 
quitted  the  Sorboime  m  order  to  accom-  gardens.    The  public  edifices  of  Turin 
|)uny  Dc  Gournay,  intendant  of  com-  are  built  or  ornamented  with  marble  oi' 
tnerce,  in  liis  travels.    On  his  return,  he  every  vein  and  color.    The  palace  lu» 
was  himself  appointed  intendant  of  Li-  fine  gardens,  which  are  used  as  publir 
moges,  which  post  he  occupied  for  twelve  walks,   and    command    fine    prospecifc. 
yeani,  and  was  long  remembered  with  The  university  (81 L  students)  has  a  good 
gratitude,  for  his  wise,  salutary  and  be-  library,  an  observatory,  a  natural  cabiofL 
nevolent  reforms  and  regulations.    When  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  rich  Elgypuu 
raised  to  the  post  of  comptroller-general  museum,  containing  the  coUectknis  ot' 
of  the  finances  (1774^  ho  gave  a  wider  Drovetti,  papyrus  rolls,  mununiea,  statue^ 
extent  to  the  pnnciples  of  amelioration,  inscriptions,    &c.      (See    ChampoUkiD » 
He  moderated  the  duties  on  articles  of  Lettres  tikiwia  au  Mtuie  royal  EmtUn 
the  first  necessity,  without  loss  to  the  de  TVcn'n.)    After  the  battle  of  Ahrvnieo 
revenue;   freed  commerce    from  many  (1800),  Turin  became  the  capital  of  thr 
fetten,  and  encouraged  industry  by  en-  French  department  of  the  Po,  and  was 
larginff  the   rights  of  individuals,   and  restored  to  Sardinia  in  1814. 
abolisbuig  the   exclusive   privileges  of        TuRXESTAif,  or  Turxistajt  (L  c.  lad 
companies  and  corporations.     I&  also  of  the  TWib),  is  used,  in  a  wkler  sense 
formed  a  project  for  commutin<i;  the  feu-  to  signify  all  the  country  between  Rua^'^ 
dal  rights,  for  rendering  salt  on  article  of  to  the  north,  tlie  Casfiian  sea  tu  the  wn^. 
fbec  merchandiHe,  and  for  reforming  the  the  Chinese  dominions  to  the  east,  anJ 
royal  houst^hold.     His  rev^nnl  for  these  AfghaniHtaii  to  the  south.     This  deKn}- 
useful  and  benevolent  viewH  was  oppo-  tion  onswcrH  to  tlie  Independent  Tanan 
sition  and   ridicule.     He  was,  however,  of  geopraphere  (see  TVirf any),  and  inrliiil*^ 
able  to  carry  into  efibct  eoinc  very  ini-  an  extent  of  counirj'    aliout  850  iwtWs' 
portant   improvements ;    but   as    ho  en-  from  north  to  south,  and  700  from  easi  t" 
tlcavore<l  to  control  the  nobility,  restrict  west.      The  cliirf  divisions   of  this  n»- 
the  clergy,  and  restrain  the  license  as-  gioii  are  TuriTOTnaiiia,  lietween  lake  Ar-I 
sumed  l»y  the  officers  of  the  crown,  they  and  tlio  Caspian  sea ;    Turkrataiu  in  a 
all  united  against  him.     The  result  wai,  narrower  sense,  to  the  eai*t  of  lake  \ni: 
his  dismissal  from  office,  in  177(),  from  Usliekistan,  or   Bueharia,   to  tlie  tuvAU;. 
which  period  he  lived  a  rotirod  and  stu-  and  the  countr}'  of  the  Kirghisc^  oii  ib 
dious  life  until  his  death,  in  1781,  at  the  north.     Tiie  two  Inst  mentione«l  divisil>l^ 
afje  of  fifty-four.  are  desorilied  under  the  heads   Usbt^b. 
Turin,  or  Torino  (anciently  ^^ufrnsta  Bueharia  and    Kirphises. — 1.   Turr«>nui- 
Taurinonnn) ;    the  chief  city  of   Pied-  nia,  or  the   loud   of  the   Turkinaits  '"^ 
inont,  tlie  raf)ital  of  the  Sardinian  mon-  Tmchniens,    consists    oliiefly   of  siixh 
an-hy,  on  the  west   side  of  tlit*   Po,   75  st«*ppes,  destitute  of  water,  but  coniaHi" 
iiiih's  scjiith-wi^t  of  Milan  ;  Ion.  7°  40^  K. ;  some  lertile  districts,  and  some  iiiounuin- 
hil.  45='  4'  N.;   i>opiilution,    117,0H7.     It  ons  trnrts.     It   pnHluees  corn.    Inn  lir- 
has  an  nfm'enble  situation  on  a  deliglittiil  prineifMil  employment  of  the  inliabitaiii- 
plain,  in  a  luxuriant  country;  a  l»euniifnl  is  hn-eil  in  j;  cattle.     Camels,  hors«*N  wa: 
rangt^  of  hills  risiiiLf  on  one   side  of  tlie  cattle,  sheep,  pmts,  pune,  binls  and  tbft. 
river  ;  on  the  other,  a  plain  strowed  with  of  various  sorts,  are  tbund  hen*.     TIk"  m 
villas  and  ganlens,  exttMi<lin>r  to  the  lyase  hahitaiiLs  an?  of  Tartar  oriifin.  and  in- 
of  the  Al|>s.     The  town  is  of  an  oblont^  rude,  ignorant,  and  anient ly  attache  1  U' 
form,  and,  including  the  ramfwrts,  four  freedom.  They  are  Mohanmiedans.  Tur- 
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>inaiiia,  with  Khi>'a,  correspondB  to  the  The  prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  cop- 

icieot  Choraamia  (Khowaresin,  or  Cha-  per  or  brooze-gold,  changing  into  violet 

ism),  ftrmerly  the  seat  of  a  civilized  or  purple.    The  ordinanr  weight  is  from 

nbion  state,  overturned  by  Gengis  Khan  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  but  sometimes 

290),  and  Timour  (1388).    The  inhabit-  reaches  thirty  or  even  forty.    The  female 

Its   are  Truchmens,   Khiwintzes,  and  is  more  plunly  attired,  and  the  medium 

ankalpacs,  Tartar  hordes,  who  are  sub-  weight  about  nine  pounds.    The  turiLey, 

et  to  the  Usbecks.    The  chief  city,  Khi-  in  its  wild  state,  appears  to  be  almost  en- 

1,  or  Khiva,  contains  a  population  of  tirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  U. 

out    10,000  souls. — See    Mauraview's  States;  and  well  may  we  be  proud  of 

MfOige  m  Turcamanu  d  h  Khuoa,  en  having  produced  this  noble  bird.    It  was 

19  H  1820  (fiom  the  Russian,  Paris,  first  introduced  into  England  in  1534,  and 

23),  and  MeyendorTs  J^Wgt  fTOrm-  is  now  domesticated  in  all  parts  of  the 

wy  a  BouAAora  (Paris,  182(5).  2.  Turk-  dobe.    The  flesh  is  ahnost  unrivalled  for 

tan.  or  land  of  the  Turks,  is  inhabited  delicacy  of  texture  and  affreeable  flavor. 

-     Uabecks,    Buchanans,    Turcomans,  A  second  smaller  species  has  lately  been 

nrriuses  aiid  Jews.    It  is  now  subject  discovered  in  Hondums,  distinguished  by 

ne  khan  of  Kokan,  who  was  formerly  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  plumase,  and 

pendent  upon  Bucharia,  but  is  now  in-  especially  by  ocellated  spots  on  the  tail 

pendent    Kokan,  the  ancient  Fergha-  It  has  received  the  name  of  ^  octUata. 

y  k  little  known.    The  Turkestanese  Turkbt.    The  extent  and  population 

sak  the  purest  Turkish.    (See  Ottoman  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  previous  to  its 

^^9'^  ancl  TurkiMh  Lanruage,)  recent  losses,  were  estunated  as  follows: 

TvMMMY  {tneUagns  gaUo-pavo).     The  in  Europe,    178,998   square   miles  (in- 

Id  turkey  was  formerly  abundant  in  eluding  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Servia, 

Aada,  and  in  many  of  the  now  thickly-  52,600  square  miles,  popukoion,  1,790,000^ 

tied  parts  of  the  JJ,  States.    It  is  still  which  were   only  tributary  provinces), 

Domon  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  west,  popuktion,  9,393,000 ;  in  Asia,  425,000 

the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  square  miles,  population,  10,290,000;  in 

t  the  day  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  Africa  (Egypt  and  Nubia),  300,000  square 

len  it  win  be  rare  even  there.    It  is  yet  miles,  with  0,114,000  inhabitants;  in  the 

ind  occasionally  in  Carolina,  Georgia  whole  900,000  square  miles,  22,800,000 

dFkHida,  more  rarelv  in  West  Pennsyl-  inhabitants.     Of  these   possessions,  the 

aim  and  Vii^ia,  and  may  be  consider*  Afirican  are  not  only  lost,  but  the  £gyp- 

abogether  extinct  in  the  remaining  tian   sovereign    has   become   the   most 

irihem  and  Eastern  States.    It  is  occa-  formidable  enemv  of  the  grand  seignior, 

nally  Inrought  to  the  New  York  and  and    has   actually   conijuered   the   four 

liladelphia  markets ;  but  a  domestic  va-  pachalics  of  Syria,  havmg,  in  the  cam- 

Ij,  of  a  very  superior  metallic  tint,  and  paign  of  1832,  successively  reduced  Acre, 

lady  resembling  the  wild  one,  is  more  Damascus   and    TripolL*     Greece    has 

quenUy  sold  in  its  place.    Wild  tur-  been  severed  from  the  Turkish  domin- 

fB  feed  on  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  in-  ions,  and  a  boundary  more  favorable  fin* 

rtM;  even  tadpoles,  younff  frogs  and  liz-  the  new  kingdom  than  that  established 

la  are  occasionally  ibund  in  their  stom-  by  the  protocol  of  1830,  has  recendy  been 

ba.    The  acorn  is  their  most  general  procured  by  the  three  powers  from  the 

norite ;  but  they  prefer  the  pecan  nut  to  Porte.    l*his  frontier  line  extends  from 

y  other  food.     A  common  mode  of  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Arts,  and 

dng  ifaem  is  by  means  of  pens,  con-  annexes  Etolia,  Acamania,  and  part  of 

acted  of  logs,  and  covered  at  the  top,  Thessaly  (about  3000  square  miles|  lo 

die  a  passage  is  made  in  the  earth  just  the  kingdom  of  Greece.    The  numbers 

ge  enough  to  admit  an  individual  stoop-  of  different  races  were,  Tartars,  8,525,000 ; 

p  Indwn  com  is  strewed  some  dis-  Arabians,  4,449,000;  Hellenes  (Greeks), 

loe  round  to  entice  the  flock,  which,  4,596,000 ;  Sclavonians  (Servians,  Bulga- 

Adng  up  die  grain,  is  gradually  led  to-  rians,  Bosniacs,  Croats,  &c),  5,926,000 ; 

onds  the  passage,  end  thence  into  the  Armenians,  1,560,000;  Walachians  and 

cfoaure,  when  they  raise  their  heads  Moldavians,  1,375,000 ;  Syrians,  214,000 ; 

d  discover  that  they  are  prisoners:  all  Amaouts, 460,000;  Jews, 620,000;  Curds, 

sir  exertioiis  to  escape  are  directed  up-  ^  ^    ^       .     ^        u-  l    -i  j  .      -j-  .i^ 

Mifl  snil  sMirMt  th/aiHA-  M  f h«v  have  Th«  EgypUan  fleet  which  sailed  towardf  the 

odfl  and  agamst  the  sides,  as  tnjy. n»je  ^^  i^i; coiuitted  of  leven  frigatei,  teimi 

i  BBgacity  enough  to  stoop  sufficiently  corvettei,  and  nineteen  smaHer  ve^ta ,  bettdet 

IT  to  escape  by  the  way  they  entered,  tramportt,  with  a  land  force  of  9000  infaniiy  aad 

M  nisle  is  nearly  four  feet  m  length.  ISOO  artillery. 
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l,t)00,000;  Gypsies,  80,000,  &c.    Of  these,  from  Macedonia,  silk  from  Amaout  aikl 

13,552,000  were  Mohammedans ;  7,083,000  Natolia,  figs,  saffron,  gall-nuts  and  mten- 

ofthe  Greek  church;  1,483,000  of  the  Ar-  chaum  from  Natolia,  mastich  from  Scio. 

menian ;  613,000  Catholics ;  380,000  Mo-  wine  from  Cyprus,  Angora  hah-  from 

nophysites;  300,000  Nestorians;  60,000  Natolia,  naphtha  from  Mesopotamia,  wool 

Druses,  &Ai,    The  history  ofthe  state  has  from  Walachia,  &c.    In  addition  to  tbesr. 

been  given  in  the  article  Ottoman  Em-  opium,   Lemnian   earth,   saltpetre,  and 

pire,    Moldavia,  Walachia,  Servia,  Egypt,  marble,  especially  the  Parian,  are  amonjr 

Greece,  Natolia,  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  the  exports.    Mining  is  totally  neglecu*(l. 

&c.,  are  described  in  se}Nirate  articles.  and  there  is,  in  general,  little  manu&ctur- 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  by  Rus-  ing  industry  in  the  country ;  there  stp. 

sia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Galicia,  II-  however,  some  traces    of  skill   in  thi- 

lyria,    Dalmatia,    the    Ionian    republic,  preparation  of  saffron,  the  dyeing  of  ram 

Greece,  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  and  (especially  in  Thessaly),  the  roanufiictur^ 

the  Archipelago.    The  command  of  the  of  cotton  cloths,  carpets  and  works  of 

Black  sea  the  Porte  shares  with  Russia,  steel  ^particularly  excellent  sword-blades. 

The  Bosphorus  f  q.  v.|,  the  sea  of  Marmo-  The  Turks  despise  agriculture,  and  leavrr 

re,  and  tne  Dardanelles,  are  open  to  all  it  to  the  conquered  nations,  whom  thf) 

merchant  ships  of  nations  at  peace  with  plunder   when    they  find    them   to  U' 

Turkey.     The  situation  of  the  country,  wodthy    and    prosperous.      It   is   only 

widi  its  long  extent  of  coast  and  its  nu-  where  the  bari^arians  have  no  poi^'er,  as 

merous  bays,  is  favorable  for  commerce,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Druses,  on  moun: 

It  is  protected  on  its  frontiers  by  the  val-  Lebanon,  or  have  not  appeared,  a^  upon 

leys  ofthe  Save  and  Danube,  and  also  by  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Arehipelaci*. 

the  Balkan  (Hcemus),  which  extends  from  that  successful  industry  is  to  be  found,  lit 

cape  Emineh  to  the  Illyrian  mountains,  Asia,  agriculture  is  attended  to  only  in  tite 

and  which  is  connected  with  the  Rhodopc,  neighborhood  of  die  cities :  the  witte  plain" 

the  Pangscus  and  other  chains  which  m-  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  coven  d 

teisect  Greece.    Separate  from  these  lies  with  bands  of  wandering  roblwni.    T!i«» 

Monte  Santo,  or  Athos.  (See  Atho9,] —  peopVt  of  this  vast  empuie  consist  ut*  a 

TStrkey  in  Jitia  is  bounded  by  Pereia,  number  of  different  nations,  which  niiitu- 

Russia,  Arabia,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  allv  hate  and  despise  each  other,  aiiil  an* 

which  connects  it  widi  Egypt,  and  the  held  together  merely  by  fear  and  fon*-. 

Mediterranean  sea.     From  the  mountains  1.  The  lords  of  the  coimtn-  nrr  all  Suir 

of  Armenia  flow  the   Euphnitcs  (q.v.)  nite9(q.  v.),  n.sthoAnil»»,  Tartars  iiii.!  T-;'- 

and  the  Tigris  (q.  v.),  which,  uniting  at  conians,   and    imrtiiMilarly    tlu*    Ottu  :.;ii. 

BaHsora,  flow  into  the  Persian  gulf.     In  Turks,  a  people  of  £:reat  nntiiml  ^iL-'- 

Anudoli  or  Natolia,  there  is  u  cousidcra-  and  influnied  with  i>oIiti<'al  and  n-li;:!«  > 

hie  riv«T — the  Kisil  Irmac  (llalye>) — flow-  entlmsiasn).      Thoy  are  inoM  nutntn'-* 

ing  into  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Palestine  in  the  nonhorn  provinces  ot' Asia.     Tii« . 

the  Jordan,  (q.v.)    The  latter  falls  into  desjjise  nnlu'licvrrs,  Io4»kin*r  u|hmi  tii  ■. 

the  Dead  sea,  a  lake  fonned  by  volcanic  as  dogs  and  swine,  and  continue  ti.  n  ■ 

eruptions,  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  pari  of  the  tii-si  siivii:?'   oi»nfii]«n'->. 

f^iur  to  ten  in  breadth,  whose  waters  are  The  cliararter  r>l'  tliis  people  >ho\\>.  •.'• 

bituminous,  saline,  and  sulphureous,  and  traordinary  incoiisist«ncie<.     Tliey  urt . 

have   no   visible  outlet.      The   principal  die   same    lime,    a«-cording    to    ivr.-.- 

mountains  are  the  Taurus  (q.v.),  in  Nato-  stances,  l»rave  and  eowanily,    miM   ^:  . 

lia;    the   Lebanon  (q.v.),  in  Syria;    the  sava^re,  sironi;  and  weak,  enierpri-iin.:  :i:  : 

Antilibanus,  &c.     The  most  level  prov-  sluL'i.'i'^li.  s.Mjsual  and  hardy.     Tli»  i::- 

i nee  is  Irak  Anil M.     In  the  south-east,  im-  men  at  eouii.    i:i   tlie  army,  anil    in  5.  ■ 

mens<?  deserts  extend    into  the   Anibian  pro\i!u-i>,  an    |'rii'.;i!  and   eriujiin;;,  -;.• 

peninsula.     The  climate  is  temperate  in  picjons  ;niil   i::iLMaT»  lul.     In   tr»n»  i::!.  "i 

the  northern  provinces,  miltl  and  ri'fresh-  Turks  an-  a-  ijiiii.int  ii.-  they  an    i:  ■ 

ing  in  the  centnd,  and  hot  hi  the  southern.  ffPht  and    iiHfii>ilii«-.      Tln'v    r;i:.\'    . 

The  air  of  M<'<4)jMjmmia  is  noxious,  and  pro\is*i'»n    I'r   ]r^i»':i:y.      No    naTi"..    ' 

there  the  debilitating  samiel  (st'e  iSVmoowj)  mon'    ImHv   (Mjn:i:ii«l   iha!:    thi-    TirV*. 

blows    over    burning    deserts,    and    the  that  a!l  lipojj  v\\y\\\   is  suhii-e;  t«;  cImij 

plague  fuitld  a  home.     Kvery  region  here  2.  Tiie  Ttne-inai^   .^ee    Ttirr,,ni".:!uj ..: 

yields    its    firoduclions     in     abundance.  Arnn  nia.   \a:«!ii   nrnl   on   ilie   riv.  r- 

The  staple  artich^s  j>1*  export  are  wheat  the  interiui.     .1.  Tin' Tar:ai"s,  wh'   \...\' 

from  Rum-lli,  rice  from  the  countri*  s  on  mijrniied  I'mm  the  <'rimea  ii»  iht-  j.rv  * 

the  south  of  llwmus,  cotton  and  tobacco  inces  on  the  Danube.     4.  Arab*,    ij.  » 
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unda.  (q.  T.)     6.  Gre^s ;   among  fplitme  ahsoiuj  tempM  par  le  regicide, 

are  tbe  Suliota,  in  the  ancient  The  people  have  no  ri^ts.     Merit,  or 

li     7.   Armeniana  (see  Arwunia),  fiivor,  or  intrigue,  can  raise  the  lowest  to 

«d  through  the  provinces  as  mer-  the  highest  stations.    There  is  no  heredi- 

I  and  mechanics.    8.  Sclavonians,  tary  nobility.     The   succession  to  the 

nal  tribea,  as  the  Albanians  or  Ar-  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  fiunUy  of  Os- 

I  (q.  v.) ;  Bosniacsyin  Bosnia,  in  part  man ;  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the 

nmedans,  part  Catholic  Christians ;  janizaries  has  often   decided  upon  the 

user  Rascians  (see  Serviah  Bulga-  individual.     On  the  extinction  of  the 

Montenesrins.  (q.  v.)    10.  Druses  male  posterity  of  Osman,  the  right  to  the 

on  the  Lebanon.  11.  Jews.  13.  Wa-  throne  passes  into  the  &mily  of  the  for- 

ML    13.  Gypsies,  and  several  small  mer  Tartar  khan.    Women  are  excluded 

of  unknown  origin,  principally  in  from  the  succession.     The  padishah  is 

nmtains  in  Asia.    Tlie  written  and  not  crowned ;  he  is  merely  girded  with 

language  is  Arabic.    (See  TuMah  the  sword  of  Osman,  after  he  has  sworn 

lage  and  lAUrahire.)    In  Constan-  to  uphold  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 

s.  were  are  Greek,  Armenian,  Jew-  The  women  of  his  harem  are,  for  the 

1  Turkish  printing  presses :  but,  in  most  part,  Circassians  or  Georgians  :  a 

I  cities,  a  great  number  or  scribes  fiee-boiii  womah  cannot  enter  the  harem 

luana)  are  occupied  in  transcribing  as  an  odalic.    Smce  Ibrahim,  the  saltans 

manacs,  the   Koran,  &c.     They  have  been  accustomed  to  choose  from 

in  Constantinople,  a  powerfiil  body,  among  them  seven  wives  (cadin).    She 

ilema  (q.  v.V,  or  body  of  lawyers,  who  first  bears  a  son  is  called  chakun 

idonc  to  the  religious  order,  is  ndtana;  the  other  mothers  of  the  jprinces 

:  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  have  the  name  of  tuttanacAaMedb.    The 

ig.    Ptolemy  is  tiill  their  guide  in  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  or  the  sul- 

iph^,  and  Aristotle  in  phvsics  and  tanavaiidey  ezyojrs  great  privileges.  She  is 

1  hntory.    A  historiographer  is  ap-  not  confined  in  the  apartments  of  the  Eski 

d  at  the  court  of  the  sultan,  and  a  seraglio,  and  has  a  yeariy  pension  of  500,000 

BStroloji^  is  consulted  on  matters  piasters.    (See  frarem,  and  £?ii2ton.)    The 

B.    Pamdng  and  sculpture  are  neg-  princes  are  usually  brought  up  in  con- 

,  because  the  Koran  foHsids  the  nnement,  among  the  eunuchs  and  oda- 

011  of  the  human  form.    The  music  Bcs.     Each  learns  a  mechanic  art  or 

V  and  without  taste,  but  there  are  handicraft,  but  they  never  acquire  the 

emale  dancers.*    llie  constitution  knowledge  vrhich  would  fit  them  to  rule. 

imon  seven  collections  of  political  Thev  have  no  prospect  hut  the  throne  or 

fisnmifuimeV  and  is  altoffether  Ori-  death  in  prison.    The  daughters  of  the 

The  padishah,  as  cahph,  unites  sultan  have  the  title  of  mttana,  and,  while 

Iciest  spiritual  dignity  with  the  su-  yet  in  the  cradle,  are  married  to  viziers, 

secular  power.    He  has  unlimited  pachas,  and  other  great  ofiicers ;  but  their 

1  over  the  property  and  tives  of  his  male  posterity,  by  a  law  of  the  empire, 

ta,  especially  of  the  highest  officers  are  condemned  to  death  finom  their  birth. 

»i  whom  he  can  remove  or  put  to  The  court   establishment,  with  all  the 

at  will.    Tliey  kiss  the  bow-string  eunuchs,  women,  guards,  &c.,  includes 

he  sends  them,  and  it  is  what  they  10,000  persons,    l^e  external  court  con- 

lU  look  forward  to.     The  sultan  sistsof  the  attendants  of  the  erand  master 

I  laws  without  being  himself  subject  of  the  seraglio,  seven  chanu>erlains,  the 

m.    The  Koran  and  the  fear  of  court  officers,  a  bodjr-guard  of  3000  men, 

'.  opinion,  when  it  speaks  by  the  (the  bostangi  was  dissolved  in  1826),  the 

of  rebellion,  alone  restrain  his  will,  confidants  or  titular  dignitaries,  to  which 

I  auMects  are  equal  in  his  eves,  for  class  belong  the  mutes,  the  dwai^  the 

re  ail  slaves.    A  French  historian  musicians,  the  masters  of  audience,  tbe 

die  Turkish  government  tm  du-  masters  of  the  stirrup,  and  the  viziers  of 

^  the  shoulder.    (See  Sbtufiib.)    The  inner 

IS^TS'r^  i^.^.  ^iS^J  ^acSrJ^i  ^"rt  establishment  cotSws  if  the  harem, 

0066  JSuropean  customs  ana  taciics,  but        .  ,    ,     . .  ,  - ,     •     .. » 

poiated  a  Wanaitn  to  tbe  librar>-  of  tbe  ^^**  "^  women,  white  and  bUick  eunuchs 

Bfg»  moKnie,  in  Medina,  witb  orders  for  (whose  chiefs,  the  kislar  and  capi  ajga, 

parmtioa  cT  a  catalofoe,  and  tbe  adoption  possess  great  influence),  the  grand  vizier, 

nm  for  tbe  preservaUon  and  increase  of  and  the  sublime  porte,  which  form  the 

cLuii^nS'  Fr^b  Md '  TifrkTsh  ^^^  ''^^^^  of  the  kiap  beg,  or  minis- 

mr  aMM^)/and  another  in  Crete,  in  ter  of  the  interior,  and  ofthe  rejsefrendi, 

k  aad  Graek.  or  nunister  of  foreign  amiirs.    Tho  atle 


of  tt*  fcwnt  ndiifcik  to—"  Holm.  «■    their  t>ride,  w  fitun  suspicion,  or  lo  o 
of  •  Mftnii'  naki^  «■  of  &  ■tamp,    fiscate  their  property.    In  Juwi,  1^37.  tU 

oth 


MM*  flf  tttf  Cntflr  of  dn  indd  Hid    were  seol  to  eupuraMli!  tliem.    Lu  miliBii 
tM  oHBil  Bifag^  md  tfanwdi  tb»  bmA-    maiierB,  every  p»-lialic  is  dividc'd  bnona. 
tllam  ad  CMt  n^adai  iCMnllMiiiiMwl     nacs.    The  puchaluvun  likcwioe ilmdnl 
,tbl|intHtaf  ^nidiat^^aa    it]toinoalemijciJ,woiwodolics,ajiilaplKf. 
Mine  couuirics  there  are  moalonlin 


IbMnlMithanMMaf  BfOfdMi^naa  into 
wfcB»  w*  »!■  till  iliig  jgo^JwMK  In  a 
mA  BMMr  of  te.dtii  ar]laaBa,IIft-    and 


and  agnlics,  entirely  independent  of  ih* 

, ^ pacha,  the  rulera  of  which, with  ifaeueip- 

lAdlaManmdHlrfltBaaifllMtlwy  lion  of  adtninixtering  Juelice,  exerriK  ill 
r,pittlah  of  Urn  Ano  paM  diiaa  the  rights  of  Boverdgm:  some  at  ibM> 
IMinbd.  Fill  lai nil  (AdHMOpla),  and  plana  are  idwa  for  perpetuity  (o  ccnui 
I   aD  prioeaa  raaud  wkh    fainiliee.    The  source  of  all  civil,  nolitkkj 


tntfftu,    naavDaaHOBadlvlfab-  and  criminal  law  iillie  Koran.     loadfi- 

MPBd n, aaw Ifaa taoqam at Onwrail-  tionio  tbecode  uflsw8(Jlf<n4tMa),tb»» 

■Hffe  «•  »  Aar  WMBl  h  a  oaaa  ten>reiationa   of  the  lilcma  han  pm 

audd.    8aBaini,iBl780LiAH-Ndaao^  weight  in  the  tribuuahk    ThemuftiitiH 

rieiM7  «f  (b*  mia,  iamdad  tko  ardtr  of  only  the  cliief  of  the   pricsta,  but  ihr 

Aa  amMMi^  ta  dM*  clMn%  ftr  nnbh  highest  inierpreier  uf  lh«  lawn,    llkd*- 

wfciA  haabeaa  enafciad  an  Nalw^  fla-  cieions  (fetvaa)  are  collected.    TIm  htfb- 

~     '      ■&    Tlw  ad-  eat  tribunal,  the  divan  cbiu>ol\   i*  beU 

kdaoOriM-  fourtimea  a  week  by  ibn  fraud  vUi«ri 


nL    llMgiaadvlifarnilta  la  Aanaiiia    bia  palace,  or,  in  liin  abneiuv,  Iiy  thr 


nL    llMgiaadvlifarnilta  Ib  Aanaiiia  bia  palace, 

af  Ae  ainti,  or,  in  Ua  abaweit  iba  cat-  tchauah-baschi.     In  tlie  lower  iriliuoab 

nMhlK  llMlMrigtMaaftfaaWMBMiaBd  of  ibe  large  cities,  the  m alias  ait,  intliav 

Iha  a«nds  ta  Aa  a«a|fio  harc  alw  of  emBll  towns,  the  cadia.    The  moainm 

■■Hk  faflniwim    Tba  Hpano  oeond  are,  under  tbeni,  the  cxccinoni  of  dw 

of  aMa^AadlraaikMd  ta  ibaneoad  sentebcce.    The  adniiuitUBiion  of  Jiwicr 

Mi  of  Ao  aw^io^  md«r  Aa  fnMmef  is  as  eiinjile  as  ii  is  prompt  and  ewmiic- 

of  Aa  pnd  tfiar.    Tfca  orimiT  difaa  The  commoit  ^abbmenia  are  the  faaKi- 

OHriMofAaUllMat  oMona  of  Aa  an»-  nado,  hangine,  drowniog,  nm^Iiif^aari 

pim  (Aa  Uasa  be^  the  reia  efiHMfi,  tlw  impaling.     Ktariug  false  wiotm  ■  dn 

oaftaraar,  or  ramiam  of  fioancea,  the  ca-  greatMi  ciitnc.  At  tbe  headof  thechurrt 

pidaniMclM.arhi^adii^iBl,lbelchauah-  atands  tbc  snlion,  aa  caUph,  and,  in  bit 

naarhi.  or  Dtiuiater  of  the  exeeutire),  aod  name,  the  iniilli,  wbo  is  apnoinlKl  and 

Aa^aatrf'the  Doooa!  to  the  eznordi-  deposed  by  Ibe  grand  aeigDior.     In  ibe 

nan   difan,  aeveni  other  peraona   are  larger  cilice,  tlie   muAi  apixiints   uadft 

called,  particularly  the  mufti.    Theprov-  muftis.    .After  liim,  tbe  cndileekis  moflu, 

ince^  with  the  ezceptioo  of  Moldaria,  and  cadis,  ure  tbo  most  important  mfm- 

Walachia  and  Servia,  and  the  twojcities  bera  of  \h'-  ulerna.  The  prierta  an  di- 
■i-iiW  and  monaatic  The 
nati^  danishmenda,  and  nt 

nve   cgaiei^  pacnanca  or    govemmenn^  mnan£)  p<iii'rm  the  public  rebekuwMR- 

'  «riA  two  hundred  and  ninetj  nnaiaca  or  monies  in  t}i'>  nin^quea,  d^bantHi  (mnpin 

bannfaa;  the  paehaa  of  Rum-Ili,  Anadoli  built  by  lliu  ffruiiJ  liuiguior  u)  tLe  «afil»l 

(Naiolkj,  and  Damaacua,  bear  the  title  of  citiea),  and  medsbeda.      (8e«    MwMn) 

iM^ariMg,  and  have  three  bone-t«U*  car-  The  laiier,  tbe  derviaesv  fortn  about  tUR 

tied  before  them.    The  capudan  pacha,  difierent  orders  or  broiberfaooda.     AM 

or  bicb  admiral,  enjoya  tbe  aame  honcv :  other  leligiotia  aeets,  thouch  iVa[ai)«l  tai 

Ae  otliR  pachia  have  but  two  tails.    The  insulted,  are  allowed  the  freA  exeRke  tt 

pachaa  m  the  provincea  have  their  divana  their  rdigion  in  their  templea,  and  nndcc 

■mOar  to  Ibe  Bidno'e.    Id  other  reapects,  their  patriarchs,  archtHabopa,  and  bidwaa. 

iidIbh  tbe  poweHid  ulema  oppoaea  tbenL  The  ravenuea  of  the  Male  flow  in»  m 

tb^  antboriij  ia  without  conbol,  and  m'iri  or  public  treaaurj,  and  i 


Arirooljrdu^  ia  to  [My  Ae  ciNitributioiH  about  eighn-fi>ur  puraea,  or  ^tfyTffiyiW 
to  Ae  grano  eeignior.  Yet  Aey  are  dollan.  They  are  drawn  ftom  tbe  ka- 
aomatimea   reoooved  fimn  Aeir   IMacea,    radsch  (a  poll-tax  upon  unbetierei^  tti 


wben  Ae  people  are  driven  to  rebellion    a  tax  upon 


1' 


opfaeaMcw,  or  nban  Ae  ulema  ia  faoa.    tithea  which  the  moalema  pay  fbrtha  i^ 
_  ^j^  iQ  puniafa    port  of  the  church,  fhmi  the  taxaa  afit 
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iro^ity*  the  customs,  monopolies,  mines,  Turkish    Laruruage   and    LUeraturt. 

be  mint,  taxes  in  the  provinces,  and  the  The  Turks  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their 

ribute  of  the   hospoaars  of  Moldavia,  lansua^  is  a  Tartar  dialect.    It  is  en- 

/Valachia  and  Servia.    The  miri  has  a  tirelydifierent  from  the  Arabic,  as  well  as 

lebc  of  about  seventv  million   florins,  the  Persian,  and  from  the  languages  re- 

Kfldnct  from  this  is  the  itsch  hazne,  or  lated  to  these.    The  TurUsh  language  is 

roMury  of  the  suhan,  which  is  filled  by  sonorous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rough 

he  rents  of  estates,  l^  presents  and  ex-  and  harsh.    The  Eastern  nations  have 

ortiona^  and  by  the  confiscated  property  various  sa^inj^  to  indicate  the  character 

if  the  great  officers.    The  land  forces  of  the  prmcipal  languages  of  Western 

vere,  until  recently,  organized  on  a  mise-  Asia,  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish ; 

vble  Asiatic  system,  and  amounted,  ac-  for  instance,  the  Arabic  language,  they 

soiding  to  Marsigli,  to  920,000  men ;  of  say,  persuades ;  the  Persian  flatters ;  the 

irfaom  74,000  were   mercenaries,  59,000  Tuikish  reproves ;  the  Serpent  employed 

nfimtry  (see  Jttmzanes)^  toptshis,  or  ar-  Arabic  in  paradise  to  seduce  our  general 

iOery,  and  others,  and  15,000  cavalrjr.  mother;  Adam  and  Eve  discouraed  of 

See  AwUf.)    There  were,  besides,  m  love  in  Persian ;  the  angel  spoke  Turkish 

ime  or  war,  the  bands  of  feudal  vassals,  when  he  was  compelled  to  arive  our  first 

imounting  to  126,000  men,  the  contin-  parents   from  paradise.      The  Turkish 

notcMf  the  Tartars,  12,000,  and  that  of  the  language  is  very  regular  in  its  grammati- 

if  cddamns  and  Walachians,  8000.    The  cal  construction,  but,  in  itself,  is  poor  in 

{fud  vizier  is  commander-in-chief;  the  words.    The  Turks,  therefore,  to  supply 

leperate  com  are  commanded  by  agas,  its  deficiencies,  have  adopted  all  the  stores 

lie  provinctu  troops  by  pachas  and  san-  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  these 

;;iac8L     The  present  siutan,  with  more  have  become  so  united  with  it,  that  a 

tnooeas  than  Selim  III,  has  begun,  since  good  knowledge  of  Turkish  caimot  be 

1814,  to  form  an  army  on  the  European  acauired  without  a  knowledge  of  Arabic 

pim,  and,  in  the  year  1826,  dissolvea  the  ana  Persian.    By  the  mixture  of  three  so 

Body  of  janizaries  throughout  the  king-  completely  dissiinilar  languages,  the  leam- 

iotn.    Efelim  III  formed  a  mathematical  ing  of  Turkish  becomes  verv  difficult; 

ichool  fiNT  the  officera  of  the  navy,  which  for  words  and  phrsses  from  all  are  inter- 

eepMts  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  mingled,  without   any  change,  as  well 

GrigttflB,  and  thirty  smaller  ships,  com-  in  common  life  as  in  vmtin^.  The  Turks 

mmded  Inr  the  capudan  pacha.    Tunis  use  the  Arabic  characters,  with  some  small 

md  'MpoU  are  still  nominally  dependent  alterations,  and  write,  after  the  maimer  of 

on  Tuikejr.    Algiers  is  now  m  the  hands  the  Jews  and  Arabiaim,  firom  right  to  left 

of  the  rrench.      See  Von    Hammer's  Their  paper  the^  receive  principally  from 

CmuHiMtum   and  JidmmistraUon  of  the  Venice,  but  polish  it  highly  before  using 

Offowffw  Emmn  (in  German,   2  vols.,  it.    Their  pens  are  tame  of  fine  reeds, 

Vienna,    181o),  and   his  History  of  the  and  their  ink  is  like  our  printer*^  ink. 

(HUnman  Empire^  drawn  from  original  They  write  upon  their  knees,  or,  at  the 

Bourees  (in  German,  7th  vol.,  Pest,  IcSl) ;  most,  use  a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  sup- 

Plalla^  iKstoire  dbrirh  de  VEmpire  Otto-  port.    The  vowels,  which  consist  of  little 

sum  (Puis,  1825).    marsigli  has  given  an  straight  or  crooked  strokes,  and  are  placed, 

Bceount  of  the  military,  and  Mouradgea  some  above,  some  below,  the  consonants, 

d'CMuBon  of  the  ecclesiastical  establuh-  are,  excepting  in  the  Koran,  seldom  writ- 

ment.    Of  the  TViUeau  f^MraU  dt  PEm-  ten.   The  difficulty  of  reading  is  increas- 

mrt  OCtosMm,  par  M.  d^Ohsson^  the  first  ed  by  the  many  dissimilar  alphabets  and 

KMir  parts  appeared  in  five  volumes  (Paris,  characters  which  are  employed  in  writ- 

1788  and  1790) ;  the  fifUi,  sixth  and  sev-  ing :  one  alphabet  is  used  in  the  official 

BBCfa    parts   complete  the  work  (Paris,  papers  of  the  government,  another  in  let- 

18SU).    llie  writings  of  Tott,  lady  Mon-  tei^  another  in  the  courts,  another  in 

BBgue,  Olivier,  Eton,  and  Thornton,  to-  literary  productions,  another  in  accounts, 

■ether  with  the  accounts  of  later  travel-  &c.  A  person  who  can  read  one  of  them 

Xan^  Clarke,  Von  Hammer  (Constantinople  easily,  may  not  be  able  to  read  a  word  of 

■nd  the  BosphorusV,  Forbin,  Choiseul-  another.    Like  the  French  in  Europe,  the 

Gouffier,  Pouqueville,  J.  Came  (Letten  Turkish  is,  in  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  on 

from  the  East,  London,  1826,  3  vols.),  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  common 

and  others,  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  medium  of  communication  between  na- 

thie  empire,  composed  of  various  nations  tions  speaking  different  languages.   Afler 

and  countries,  the  fragments  and  ruins  of  the  Turks  had  received  a  written  charac- 

ihe  anaient  world.  ter  with  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  and. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  navigatioii,  astronomy,  geompby,  agh- 
century,  under  one  of  their  emin,  Osman,  culture,  chemistry,   and   other  aciBiieai 
had  founded  an  mdependent  empire  upon  which  have    received  an  entirely  new 
the  ruins  o£  the  Greel^  thev  began  grad-  form  by  the  diacoveriea  of  the  modma 
udly  to  feel  the  necessity  of  more  literary  must  be  in  a  very  low  state  among  ihe 
cultivation.    Even  sultan  Orkan,  the  sue-  Turks.    They  are  Ibnd  of  hirtorT,  bm 
cessor  of  Osman,  although  devoted  to  their  historical  works  are  written,  tat  dM 
war  and  conquMt,  founded,  in  1396,  at  most  part,  either  in  a  dry  chronokMpcsl 
Bnissa,  in  Natolia,  a  literary  institution,  method,  or  in  a  bombastic  8tTle»  half  no- 
which  became  to  celebrated  for  the  learn-  etry,  half  prose,  and  overloaded  widi  ag- 
ing of  the   teachers,   that   even   Arabs  ures.    One  of  their  oklest  and  mott  ei- 
and  Persians  were  not  ashamed  to  be-  teemed   annalists  is  8aad-ed«din,  who, 
come  sdiolars  of  ^e  Turks.    Their  own  after  having  been  the  inatnicter  and  tunr 
historians  remark  that  the  monarchs  of  of  two  sultana,  died  in  the  oflSce  of  nmlb 
this  house,  until  the  time  of  Achmet  I  at  Constantinople,  in  1599.     Hia  rhnai- 
(1608),  althouffh  not  all  equally  distin-  cle  is  entitled  Jbdieh-H-iawanek  (that  ii^ 
giushed  by  glorious   undertakings   and  the  Crown  of  AnnalsV  and  eaaepds  from 
princely  virtues,  yet  all  gave  lustre  to  the  origin  of  the  Turn  to  the  death  of 
th^  reikis,  b)r  their  love  and  encourage-  Selim  1,  in  1520,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
ment  of^  learning.     The  golden  affe  of  Turka  as  a  claancal  work.    It  has  oaa 
Turkish  literature  was  in  the  second  half  translated  by  Leunclavius  into  Latin,  br 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  gov-  Bratutti  into  Italian,  and  by  Podeata  into 
enmient  of  Soliman,  who  was  called  the  German  and  Latin.  In  the  woritaof  Naina. 
Unmoerj  the  grrat-grandaon  of  Moham-  Raschid  and  Tchelebisade,  the  annab  of 
mea  II,  whose  victories  put  an  end  to  the  the  Turkish  empire,  from  1593  to  1737,  an 
Roman  empire.    In  the  Turkish  schools  continued  in  unbroken  succeaaion-Hadbrhi 
and  higher  literary  establishments  which  Chalfa,  sumamed  Tchelebiaade,  who  died 
are  unuilly  connected  with  the  mosques,  at  Constantinople,  1657,  ^'as  distinguiabel 
and  whose  number  amounts  in  Constant!-  for  his  historical  and  literary  attainment 
nopie  to  several  hundreds,  the  principal  Under  the   title    of  Open    Booftf,    and 
branches  taught  are  the  Arabic,  grammar.  Knowledge  qf  Science^  he  composed  i 
loffic,rhetoric,dialectic8,  according  to  man-  work  of  a  cyclomedic  and  bibliographini 
uus  which  were  written  by  the  Arabians  character,  in  which  the  names  of  all  tbf 
in  the  middle  affes.    In  ffeneral,  the  Arabs  branches  of  science    cultivated   by  tbf 
of  what  we  call  the  middle  ages,  continue  Arabians,  Persians  and  Turk^,  on  jivtr.. 
to  be  the  teachers  of  the  Turks  in  phi-  and  the  titles  of  all  the  workis  \\t]'  -'u  in 
losophy,  mathematics,  physics,  medicine,  these  three  laneuages,  from  the  1st  m  \lf 
law,  and  theology.    Treatises  on  ostrolo-  1050th  year  of  the  Heeirn  (A.  1).  1(40 
gy,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  all  This  work  8or\'cd  as  tlie  tbundatitin  ci 
the  modes  of  predicting  future  events,  the    Encycloniedir     View    of    Ori»n'a 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Turkish  Science  (by  Jfo8r]>li  von  HainnuT,  Les)'- 
literature,  and  arc    continually   studied,  sic,  1804),  to  whicli  is  prrfixed  an  au!>^ 
Astrology,  in  particular,  holds  the  rank  of  biof^phy  of  Iladschi   Clmlfji.      }V^i4l4^ 
a  science  among  the  Turks,  and  hus  also  this  biographical  work,  nnd  s«'vcnil  oih*': 
tm  important  influence  upon  all  affairs  of  writings  of  Had8rhi  Chalfa,  his  clip'ii"- 
Mtate  and  private  concerns.     The  muned-  logical  tables,  l)egiiininir  with  Adam,  an-i 
schim  baschi  (superior  or  court  astrologer)  conthiuing  to  1G40,  ilencrvo  to  be  i^inii  - 
Ls  one  of  the  most  important  court  officers,  larly  mentioned.    The  l^itin  tran?::'>T:»- 
8ince  the  time   of  the   most  important  of  these,  by  Reiskc,  is  still  to  l>e  fiMir.J  .: 
transactions  is  determined  by  him.    The  manuscript  in  the  royal  lihran-  at  O*}*':- 
calendar  is  likewise  prepared  under  his  hagen.    In  }K>etrv,  also,  the  Arabian^  an' 
Huperintendence.      But  the  instnmients  Persians  are  their  nimlels.     Their  ]xiev:.T 
essential  to  investigations  in  natural  sci-  are  chiefly  of  a  niysticid  or  moral  oosu  «'' 
ence  are,  in  Turkey,  cither  entirely  un-  devoted  to  love.    We  need   only  nw:  ■ 
known,  or  used  only  in  childish  jugglery,  tion   the  roniantir   {>oein   of   the    Turi 
to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  igno-  Molla   Khosrew,  Chosroes   and   Sktrtf\ 
rant      The    telescope,  the    magnifying  Some  Turkish  eclojriies  are  contained  ir 
^lass,  the  electrical  machine,  and  all  sini-  IlammerV    Morpeftlandu^ches      Klf^cr. 
ilar  aids  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  Turks  (Kastem  Trefoil,  Vienna,  \^VJ\    Riii>lK 
do  not  know  how  to  use  to  ad^imtage.  logoprj'phs,    chrono^nuns,    and    siinilr 
They  do  not  even  generally  employ  the  jmetical  trifles,  are  ver}'  popular  aiP"iiJ 
compass  in  their  sea  voyages.     Hence  them.     .\11  their  poetical  producnon?  in 
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* 

e.    Their  prosody  and  the  tech-  duced  the  Kamui  (3  vol&y  foL) ;  the  MtV' 

rt  of  their  poetry  are  the  Mune  as  dU6,  a  metaphysical  woik,  and,  in  1834y 

the  Arabians  and  Persians.  Mm-  the  Arabian  commentanr  of  the  SdieSek' 

a  long  poem,  in  which  each  dis-  muU  fwritten  under  Mohammed  IV\  on 

its  peculiar  rhyme ;  f^axdUs  and  the  Arabic   MouttekOf  the  fiunous  Mo- 

are  odes  or  songs  with  a  single  hammedan  reli^ous  code,  composed  by 

the  m&qfi  (letrastichon)  is  most-  the  sheik  Ibrahmi  wtm  Haleb,  under  So* 

wmnatic ;  the   kUaa  nas  4 — 8  lyman  the  Great    The  impenal  histori* 

t  with  TBiious  rhymes,  and  is  tip-  offrq>her,  Jerome  Megiser,  published,  at 

to  all   subjects.     Accounts   of  Vienna,  the  first  Timish  grammar,  in 

poets,  and  specimens  of  their  1613.  Afterwaidsthe  study  of  the  Turk- 
tre  contained  inijat^  or  Biomph-  ish  languue  was  much  attended  to,  partic- 
iches  .of  eminent  Tuikish  Poets,  ulariy  atVienna,as  the  intercourse  between 
with  an  Anthok)gy  drawn  from  Austria  and  the  Porte  had  become  very 
iiks:  translated  from  the  Turk-  considerable.  Francis  von  Mesgnier  Me- 
Konka  Abdul  Latiii  and  Aschik  ninski,  court  interpreter,  published  the  best 
TKhelebi,  by  Thomas  Chabert  Turkish  grammar  ^Vienna,  1680),  in  Lat- 
1808).  Tlie  Dinan  of  Baki,  the  in,  folio,  and  likewise  the  best  dictionary 
I  lyric  poet  of  Turkey,  who  died  of  the  Tuikish  language.  Tho  first,  w^ 
hM  been  translated  into  German,  the  addition  of  exercises  in  analysis  and 
%  ^''S^  ^^^  Hammer  ( Vienna^  reading,  was  republished  by  Kcdlar  (Vi- 
In  1737,  during  the  reign  of^  enna,  17«S6,4ta):  the  last,  likewise,  much 
m,  Ibnhim,  a  renegade,  a  native  enlarged,  by  Jenisch,  was  republished  at 
ly  wuh  the  asBistance  of  a  Jew  of  the  expense  of  the  emperor  fVienna^ 
Chacham  Jonas,  and  under  the  1780—1808).  There  are  Turidan  gram- 
me of  the  grand  vizier,  Ibrahim  mars  in  the  French  lan^^uage,  in  idiidk 
esraWished  a  Turkish  jirinting  the  Tuikish  words  sre  minted  in  Roman 
t  Constantinople,  at  which,  in  letters^  by  Preindl  (Benin,  1789,  wUh  a 
rventeen  wmks,  comprising;  twen-  dictionary),  and  by  Viguier   (Ckmstanti- 

vohimei^  and  13,000  oofnes,  had  nople,  1790 — 1794).  The  last  granunar  of 

nted.    After  a  long  intennU  of  in-  the  Turkish  language  was  published  by 

he  press  was  again  used,  in  1783,  Jaubert  (Paris,  IW),     Many  scholans 

the  reign  of  tM  sultan  Abdolha-  of  much  learning  in  Tinkish  literature 

kit  its  activirv  continued  only  about  have  been  formed  at  the  Oriental  a»ide- 

n.    In  1798;it  was  again  brouj^t  my  in  Vienna,  established  by  the  empress 

cion  by  Abdorrhaman  Eflendi,  a  Maria  Theresa,  in  1753,  for  the  education 

1  mathematician,  who  had  render-  of  young  diplomatists  to  conduct  the  in- 

iMe  services  to  the  Porte,  ss  cem-  tercourse  with  the   Porte ;  particcdarly 

IT  ftr  settling  boundaries  after  the  Von  Jenisch,  Von  Stunner,  Von  Chabert 

if  Sisiow.     Abdorrhaman   con-  and  Von  Hammer.    The  last  hss  given  a 

t  w^  a  school  for  teachiiMf  en-  view  of  Turkish  literature,  in  the  appen- 

cat  Chasriuii,  a  suburb  of^Ck>n-  dix  to  the  Codiees  AnMtiy  Penieij  iW^ 

pK.     It  remained    there    some  dei  BtbL  Vindob.  rteens.  (Vieona,  1820). 

sd,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Toderini,  in  Ins  work  upon  Turkish  lite- 

)  was  removed  to  the  barracks  of  rature,  written  in  Italian  (Venice,  1787, 3 

r  militia  at  Scutari.     In  1806,  vols.),     Mouradgea    d'OnsMn,    Joseph 

rfz  works  had  issued  from  this  Christ.  Clodius^  Goldermaim,  Von  Diez 

In  the  disturbances  of  1807  and  and  Von  Hammer  have  also  done  much 

suffered  great  damage,  but  was  to  furnish  information   concerning   the 

by  the  present  suKan,   Mah-  Turidsh  language  and  literature. 

If  m  1809.    A  complete  cattdogue  7\irkuh  Mune.    The  Turks  received 

books  printed  at  Constantinople,  their  music  from  the  Persians.    It  is  rude, 

»  1813L  has  been  jpven  by  Ham-  but  much  employed  by  them,  especially 

the  Lemaic   Literary   Journal,  in  the  expression  of  love  or  wanike  ex- 

o.  4^1814,  Na  197  and  196,  and  citement.    But  puUic  exhibitions  of  mu- 

age  307,  and  m  Hormayr^  Ar-  sical  skill  fin-  money  they  consider  as  dis- 

See,  also,  Toderini^   Turkuh  graceful.    The  chief  histnmients  m  their 

ov  (3  voIsl);  and  Ludecke^  Jk^  warlike  music  are  hantbovs^  trumpets  of 

r  Ac  JWftuJk  Empire  (3  parts),  a  piereing  sound,  cymbaa^  maU  drums 

In  relating  to  theology  ana  law  of^  various  kinda^  and  the  baas  drum  ;  but 

lelndedTOm  the  press.     The  small  flutes,  triangles  and  beDs,  such  as 

t  Constantinople  hss  since  pro-  the  Europmis  use  in  what  uey  call 
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.    «  rarely  unit-  riod  lo  tlie  Death  of  Ellahcih)  tmhi 

•  fticmtioncd.    Tlicir  votuiuts,  ocMvo,  bui   eoiurial  of  the  tt 

:  ii   BMUolonouB,  auA   hna  lowing    ttcpamo    parla  :   lltotary  ot  dN 

*  ~  ~   "    t^  u  rh^tunicsl  Ai]gli>-SBXoiis    (Sth  cdk^  3  *oa^  S**>); 

be  wamor    with  EDgloni]  during  tho  Middle  Agea  IS  ««k, 

U,  tlieir  miiBic  is  Svo^  3d  ed.) ;  Reiga  of  ll«niy  VIII  0 

_. __^   «nd  most  of  Uieir  vol8^8vo.,3ded.),b«iogtliefirMp«taflM 

flMW  an  BOtlHW  from  DOI«a:  ihey  modern  history  i  Eeigns  ot'  Edward  VI, 

nan^  hmram^lllft   Kme  lonea  as  we  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  |3d  pan  ofmndwa 

kn«^  bol  dtajr  taa  die  half  tonva  much  history,  3  vols^  8vo.),  and  contun  mack 

■MNi    nrir  nft  BMic  has  Bomoihing  new  otul  intcrt^ting  inaUur  on  the  g(>T«» 

■MlMClnlf«ldlDad^:theinBlrumenU  ment,  lawa,  lilemiure   aixl   mamwn^  ■ 

lAidi  Mqr  DM  flr  k  are  a  violin  with  well  aa  on  the  civil  and 


priadf^^  1*1  mi 
Am  Md  ftii7.    b  gm 


•tts^; 


)   flute,    the  Vindication  of  thn  ancicmt  Britiah  PocBi 

L   of  hito  (nmiuier),   the  of  Aneiiriii,   Talicaiii,   (tc.    (810,   100^ 

■  wilbbella.    Turkish  and  Sacreil  ilielory  of  tbo  World  to  tb 

~^  used  in  opeias  and  Deluge  (1832). 

_j ,  .JOt  it  confuaea    and  TuBiteHiTE;  n  rare  mineral  fiMrad  • 

itttmrnUfmim  wh  dalighla  the  cultivat-  amall  cryslale,  liaving  an  obliouo  rbaslic 

■A  flHk.  '    '  prism  of  9tr  10'  for  their   prunary  fam 

■   T^inux^    (8aa  SVrfulan.)  Color,  ycllowiGh-brown  :  Bhiaiiw  )  inn- 

TnA  latam  t  a   c^lunter  of  nnail  lucent ;  acratches  fluor,  but  vwUb  to  tti 

g  tfaa  Balianias,  tlie  jarfcst  knife,  affording  a  gia^iah-wbiu 


mpanied  by  quartz,    feUapar  and  «» 

illandflucluating;        TDnnino,  in   inechanira;    a  Toy  i» 

,  __  _- , ^  apendinf  pari  of  genlous  and  usnl'ul  art,  by  wbirii  a  mt 

liMVNr  IMM  Ar  oe  purpose  of  aali-  variety  of  artidea  are  manuEtcniTB^  b; 

mn^ '  SdL  lAkh  ia  procured  from  cutting  or  ftahioning  ifacni  while  tbay  i» 

adlMad% ia U» ntij  article  of  export.  volve  upon  an  axia  or  line,  which  in  bm 

naiULfm.    (See  Tburnuiline.)  cbsfs  rumaina  iinmovaUe.     Ereiy  mU 

Tdkiukic  (farrn  aienia};  the  root  of  mibetanre  in  nature  may  bo  EubBimad » 

(be  eammo  wagu    It  ia  brought  fi-om  ihiaprocefa;  snd,a£eurdinelyiWiThBT<*tf- 

tbe  Eaat  Indies  and  ia  very  rich  in  a  yel-  ticlea  turned  in  the  moiBl«,  m  wood,  ia  p«- 

low  color,  which  baa  great  bri^htneas,  but  tcry,  in  stone,  in  ivory,  S!.c„  ao  numeroa, 

little  dtiraUliqr.    Common  sail   and  sal-  end  ra  univenally  in  use,  that  it  would  h 

anuDOoiae  are  the  ntordanta  beat  adaptoil  su))crfluouB  to  point  litem  ouL     Tlio  wft- 

tofiziL    The  root  must  be   reduced  10  pleat  procRwof  luming  is  tliot  of  tbapM- 

powder  to  be  fit  tor  uae.     It  ia  aometimea  tcr,  who,  m  llie  firat  atare  of  forminf  Ua      ' 

employed  to   give  the  yi'llow  made  nilh  ware,  slicks  a  piece  of  wet  clay  upon  •    ',' 

weld  a  ffoldcast,  and  an  oreore  tinge  to  wheel,  or  flat  table,  while  it  ^evolTf•hot^     ' 

aeariet;  Dut  the  shade  which  the  turmeric  7oniaJly,and.  in  this  Rate  of  rotation  dTiIm      ' 

irapanaaoondisappears  intlieair.     Ithos  clay,  fashionB  it,  with  the  grralcat  &cili- 

an  aromatic  amell,  aomewlial  reaembliog  ty,  into  veaaels  of  every  deacripiion.  Buiai 

that  of  gioger,  ami  ia  rtjueh  culdvaied  in  moet  operatioDs  of  llie  nn,  the  reTnlnsf     ' 

the  f^aat  Indwa,  wboe  jt  is  iu  common  body  is  cutorahavcd  t^appIvingadiiMl,     * 

uaeaa  n aeeaanin^ fiir  ragouts  and  other  of  othersuitablato<ri,taitsauiBea^wUBk    ^ 

dishea.    It  conatmitee  a  principal  ingre-  motion;  acooditioD  thatieauiiMfiisBM    \ 

dient  in  curry  powder,  and  in  thia  form  is  in  the  axia  of  lOiatiMi,  ana  alK>  thai  Ai    ^ 

tised  in  great  quantitiee  both  in  India  and  tool  itaelf  abould  be  ateadily  mxpfuMi    ^ 

Europe.  The  iiannimant  or  apparatus  te  dNM    ^ 

TuaKAMaitr.    (Sen  TounttmtKL]  purpoaes  ia  called  a  lalJU.    Amaaf  4i    f 

Tcanca,  Sharon,  an  Enriiah  aotackor,  great  rarietiea  rf  latfaaa,  it  ia  utitmm^    j' 

ia  the  author  of  aareial  valuaUe  woifca  Ely  remiired,  {or  diculv  tnmii^  ttal  iki     ' 

on  (be  hinoiy  of  Elngland,  which  are  workahouldbeaupponed  bjnn«a4r    f 

disttnfuiriMd   lor   accuracy  and  extoit  cenirea,  or  tnr  parts  equivahnt  to  tv* 

«r  naaarch.    They  form  together  [His-  oantrea,  at  a  diatance  ftom  each  othw  h 

tovy  of  EnflaHl  finm  tb«  earlieai  Pe-  the  wda  of  rotation,  anri  that  t) ' 
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hould  be  supported  by  a  steady  bar,  or  a  revolve  the  same  way  as  in  the  lathe  usual- 

iece  called  the  rut,     A  great  number  ly  known  by  the  name  of  the  foot4aUu. 

f  turned  articles  either  have,  or  will  ad-  The  stronger,  the  firmer,  and  the  better  tlio 

lift  of  a  perforation  through   their  axis,  workmanship  of  a  lathe,  the  easier  it  will 

Jl  wh6el-woik,and  most  of  the  articles  be  to  perform  work  with  expedition  and 

imed  in  wood,  are  of  this  description,  truth  ;  but  a  ffood  workman  will  make 

•lock  and  watch-makers  accordinglv  use  true  and  exceUent  woik  with  a  very  in- 

vmry  cheap,  ample  and  portable  lathe,  different  lathe,  by  taking  care  to  cut  so 

lUed  a  iwmrbenchj  consisting  of  a  straight  little  at  a  time,  that  the  parts  of  the  engine 

ar  of  iron,  about  five  inches  long,  with  may  never  be  shaken  out  of  their  contact. 

ro  cross  bars  or  heads,  about  two  inches  Metallic  lathes,  if  ever  so  strong,  have  an 

ungf  one  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  lon^  elastic  tremor,  which  makes  it  difBcult  to 

■r,  and  the  other  capable  of  being  shifted  cut  brass  and  bell-metal  as  firmly  and 

Fmeana  of  a  socket  and  screw.  In  each  smoothly  as  in  wooden  lathes ;  but  the 
these  heads  is  a  qsntre-pin,  termmatinff  structure  of  the  former  admits  of  greater 
i  a  point  at  one  end,  and  in  a  central  precision  and  truth.  The  velocity  of  ro- 
ole  at  the  other,  hke  the  centre-pin  in  tation  mav  be  extremely  swift  in  wood, 
la  poppet-head  of  any  other  lathe ;  the  slower  in  brass  and  bell-metal,  still  slower 
■e  or  which  is  to  afibrd  point-centres  in  cast-ut)n,  and  slowest  of  ail  in  foiged 
rlien  the  points  are  turned  towards  each  iron  or  steel.  The  reason  for  these  limits 
CbeTi  or  hole-centres  when  the  contraiy  appears  to  be,  that  a  certain  time  is  requl- 
I  the  case ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  small  site  for  the  act  of  cuttuiff  to  take  place, 
eaiy  with  its  support,  slidable  and  adjust-  and  that  the  tool  itself  if  heated  bv  rota- 
ble along  the  bar,  as  In'another  lathe,  tion,  will  instantlv  become  soft, and  cease 
liMa  instruments  will  therefore  support  to  cut.  Steel  and  iron  require  to  be  kept 
ny  piece  of  four  or  ^ye  inches  long,  and  wetted.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of 
iree  inches  diameter,  between  the  cen-  plain  turning,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
nes ;  and  the  method  of  producuig  the  useful  and  most  universally  practised. 
DCatkm  is  by  passing  the  catgut  string  But  many  other  nice  and  very  curiouM 
f  a  bow  once  or  twice  round  the  woric,  operations  arc  performed  by  this  art.  If 
nd  drawing  the  bow  backwards  and  for-  the  poppet-heaos,  supporting  the  mandrel, 
rards  wxh  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  be  made  regularly  to  move  from  side  to 
mplayad  in  applying  the  tool.  The  turn-  side,  during  the  rotation,  or  the  rest  \>o 
ench  itself  is  neld  steady  in  a  vice  fixed  made  to  approach  to,  and  recede  from, 
1  a  bench  or  stand.  The  common  lathe  tlie  work,  any  number  of  times  in  a  turn, 
f  the  turners  in  wood,  called  the  vole-  the  cuts  will  not  be  circular,  but  uudu- 
rtfte,  is  the  same  thing  as  che  watchma-  lating,  indented  or  waved  in  any  curve 
ct^  turn-bench,  but  upon  a  large  scale,  that  mav  be  required.  Work  of  tliis 
nd  a  little  varied.  Instead  of  the  hori-  kind,  which  is  chiefly  done  on  watch- 
ootil  bar,  it  has  two  long  stout  bars  of  cases,  snuff-boxes  and  trinkets,  is  called 
rood,  caUedi&ear«9  forming  what  is  called  roat-work.  The  motion  is  commonly 
be  hed  of  the  lathe,  and  its  two  poppet-  regulated  by  certain  round  plates  of  brass 
cads  are  upright  blocks  of  wood,  mor-  fixed  on  the  mandrel,  called  rovet,  which 
■ad  in  between  the  shears,  above  which  have  their  edges  waved,  and  are  called 
li^  rise  and  carry  the  centre-screws,  and  rosts.  The  act  of  turning  is  so  exten- 
etwraiio  which  they  are  movable,  and  sively  applicable,  that  it  would  require  a 
H^  be  wedged  firmly  at  any  required  volume  to  describe  its  uses,  and  the  meth- 
pttoce  from  each  other.  The  work  it-  odsof  practising  it.  The  largest  columns, 
df  is  either  put  between  the  centres,  or  the  most  ponderous  artillery,  and  the 
poaa  wooden  mandrel,  and  is  made  to  minutest  pivots  of  watch-work,  witli  all 
iTolve  by  a  string  or  band,  proceeding  wheel-work,  rotatorv  machines,  vessels, 
wn  a  long  spinnmg  pole  at  the  ceilinff  &c.,  are  worked  in  tnis  method. 
r  roof  of  the  shop,  round  the  work,  and  Turnip.  (^eApftndix^  end  of  this  vol.) 
WBee  to  a  treadle  or  foot-board,  which  Turnpike  ;  a  gate  set  up  across  a  ruad, 
Els  by  alternate  pressure  from  the  foot,  watched  by  an  officer  for  the  purpose,  in 
iiilB  the  workman  applies  the  cutting  order  to  stop  travellers,  wagons,  coaches, 
lol  with  his  handsL  In  these,  and  all  &;c.,  to  take  toll  of  them.  In  the  U.  States, 
milar  lathes,  the  rotation  is  made  back-  turnpike  roads  are  often  called  iumpikts^ 
rstds  and  forwards ;  and  there  are  some  just  as  mail-coach,  hackney-coach,  stage- 
aids  of  wcnk  in  which  such  a  motion  is  coach,  are  shortened  to  matZ,AacA:  and  <fc^. 
dramaaeous ;  but  m  seneral  it  is  much  Turnspit.  ^See  Appendix  to  this  vol.) 
nferaUe  that  the  woik  should  constantly  Turpentine  is  a  resmous  juice  extract^ 
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ed  from  wvenil  trees  liolonging  to  the  Turquoise,  or  Calaite,  is  a  n 

genua  pinits.     The  common   American  found  only  massKe,  having  an  im pi 

turpentmc  comes  from  the /nniapo/ia/rw,  composition  and  a  conchoulal  fr« 

which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Southern  color  blue,  or  green,  often  bright ; 

States.     English  tur])entine  is  from  the  translucent  on  the  edges,  or  o|)aque; 

Scotch  fir  (F.  tylrtsiris).     Venice  turpen-  ncsR  that  of  feldspar;  s|)ecific  gravi 

tine,  which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic,  is  to  3.00.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  niuriaii 

from  the^iniu  larix.    Strasburgh  turpen-  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes 

tine  is  Irom  the  ninui  picta.    All  these  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  gives  a 

kinds  of  turpentine,  and    many  others,  color  to  it.     It  is  infusible  by  itsp 

known  in  commerce,  are  obtained  by  ex-  very  easily  so  with  borax  or  salt  of 

udation  and  hardening  of  the  juice  flow-  phorus.    'A(^cording  to  Berzelius,  i 

ing  from  incisions  into  the  pine  trees,  sists  of  phosphate  of  aluminc  anci 

To  obtain  the  pil  of  turfientiiie,  the  juice  silex,  oxide  of  iron  and  copper,  and 

is  distilled  in  an  apparatus  like  tlie  com-  water.    It  is  found  in  Persia,  eii 

roon  still ;  water  is  placed  with  the  tur-  pebbles,  or  in  small  veins,  in  its  o 

pentine,  and  the  residuum  and  product  repositor}*,  traversing  a  kind  of  traf 

exceed  thf;  original  weight :  250  iMunds  and  polished,  it  is  used  tor  ornament 

of  good  turpentine  produce  GO  pounds  of  poses.     It  is  commonly  cut  in  or 

the  oil.    Sixteen  ounces  of  Venice  tuqwn-  piece  of  fine  color,  five  lines  by  fii 

tine,heing  distilled  with  water,  yielded  tour  a  half,  is  value<l  at  about  f(>rty-five  i 

ounces  three  drams  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  Turtle.     (Sec  Tortoise,) 

mod  the  same  quantity  distilled  witliout  Turtle  Dove.    (Si'e  mipptndxx, 

water,  yieldeil,  with  the  heat  of  a  water  Tuscaloosa,  tlie    nietrit[»olis    « 

bath,  two  ounces  only.     When  turpen-  state  of  Alaiiaiiia,  is  situaieti   at  tk 

tine  is  distilled,  or  boiled  whh  water  till  on  the  Black  Warrior,  near  the  ret 

it  becomes  solid,  it  appi'ars  yellowisli  ;  the  state,  :i20  miles  above  Mi4m1 

when  the  process  is  farther  continued,  it  south-west  of  Huntsville.     The  na 

acquires  a  reddish-brown  color.    The  oil  this  town  is  the  Choctaw  wonl  iK.tx 

of  turpentine,  called  also  mrii  of  turpen-  IVarnor.    The  first  settlement  was 

line,  cannot  without  sinfruiar  difficulty  be  here  in  18U>— 17.     In  1^21,  it  cor 

dissolved   in  alcohol,  though  turpentine  aliout  700  inhabitants,  ami  in  IK)0 

itself  is  easily  soluble  in  that  spirit.     One  It  is  tlii>  capital  of  Tu!<oalfK)sa  roun 

part  of  the  oil  may  l)e  disMilved  in  seven  contains  t|ii>  state  am!  couiiTy  bui 

fiarts  K)^  alrohol :  but  on  staiidin!:,  the  oil  nml  ilie  u*ii.nl  \arif  ty  nf  x\\\*  ii[ri<:<^ 

cliirflv  su]i;imtfS,  ainl  tails  to  tin*  lH>ttniii.  iiliiiiis  ainl  nr;M-f>.,  thru  np-   !«»i,ij.t 

TiRiMN,  arrlil»islii»ptirKlit'iiii>,  1*1  wliirh  new  aint  tlntin.ltiriir  tt'wri*  •  f  th" 

see    lir   was    pnihahly   niJH'd   alioiit  7."i.M,  nndwtM.     Tin'  i«'TinMinir>'   li-ir  I'l 

died  at  tin*  U-iriniiin:;  <it'  tin*  ninth  rt  iitu-  fiP't  i'P ciril  in  n-  lia^r  nilt  wi.i>:l\ 

rs\      H«'   t  in.*oiiniir«d    litfnitiin'   by   ]»n»-  |K*an'd.     'r«i-«:t!i»*»'..i  i-. -."»•»  ;i,ii.  ,  jr 

curiiiir  l»'Hilv-<  to  !m.'  rnpicil.  aiul  riirirlnMl  <*ily  of  Wa^liiiii!t»»i-.  ai:il    ;anii>  m  i 

tin*    libniry  t»r  lii^i   rlnirrh.  tnr  wliirh  he  1'^  N.,  fun.  >7-  4*^'  W  . 

•pHMiri'il  t'rmii  < 'liarli!iiai:in'  iiiaiiypn\i-  Ti  •«<  %n    Hjiiim    \i\     \r;iiiiTr> 

I'P  s.     Hi«*  iiaiMf  lia<  i-ii'ajwd  fihli\  imi  in  iSi-i'  ^Ir^hUfiun^  \\A.  i.  j. :■.!.■•'  '-W 

ronM-i|ui'ni't>  nf  its  ha\inLr  Iwi-n  |irt'll\«'il  Ti-<  *ny  .  7*M.«»-ini/f  :  a  ltu.  :  •:■. 

to  tin'   roiii.intii*  lii>riirv  «'f  <*liari«'!Mai!n«'  ('«-nTnil  lial\.  Ih  tnul*  d  !ii«n;j  K\   \ 

ami  Kitlaii>l.  on*'  «»f  tin-  LTaiul  xmn't*'.  <it  ami  tin-  Siaii-'if  tin-  <"iiori'li.  »:»•»! 

ihr  tairs  i»t' rlii\alry  *A'  lln*  Tniii«ll»*  aL'«  *-  Stati-.*- nt*  tIm  < 'linri'li.aMl  o.t, :},.««, 

(Sfi-  /(omnnrt.'i     I'p'ni  inifrnal  r\iili!u'i'  |i;irt  «'t'ilM-  ^ltili!i  rrin» 'in  ••allfil  ij; 

it  ap|Map<    tijat    tin**  nn-**  m1*   t'ilili*    \\a«»  ran  i-r  T)  rrh'-nian  ■«•  :l     I:  Mii*i":iU 

conipil<-<l   in   tin*   clt-vi-ntii    iM-ntury.   anil  an«I  •M«tn«-  -srjalli  r  !*I;ini!- :  j*  I'lvi.! 

Wit*  rran««!ati'tl  I'nwn  l^'ttin  intn  l-'n'nrli  in  tlin-*'  |»riiviiii"« -.  r!«»nni'»',  Vi-<\  ,\v* 

r^tti  ami  I'JiC.  )iy  a  ri*  rk   ii<|H-ni{('nt  i>n  na  :    i-liti-t'   t<wri<<.    Ili>niri*i      *\.  y 

Ki'nauil.  count  of  |{Mnlo::n«  .     A  n»i»n'  n  -  <*a|>i;al.  I.tirlmrn    ij.  v.  .  tin-  •'l.nt'* 

ri'iJt    \ip»ii»n    \%a*   piii>li'»|p-ii     by    Koiu-rt  Sit  una,  I'l-a.   Vn //<»,  t  ••ri-t  i,  ami 

<iairnin.  ill  tin*  U  i;iiiiuii<:  nt' thi' sixti-'-niii  lnim  ;    ».i|u:ip'     itnl' f,    ".'f'ii  ;    ••ijv 

r»'nnn\.     Tli"  tuirinai  tirM  'apiH'-ip  il   in  l..*{iN"..Vtii.     Tin-    r-n*'-   i  I"  !.i«'    r.  u! 

thr    lii^orn'al    r<i|l<  iMmn    m|'    .*''i-|i.iphii^.  aLTi"ial»!y    ilinn-i!)*  il    wj'h    li-.!!*. 

KrariKinrt  I'll  till*  Main»-;l.'»«i»I.  iMin  ;  aiui  ainl  |»l;im«.     'I'Im-    \|Niiii:rii-*i.  <  i  t*  i 

(^iniiipi  [•riiitrii  ,riiipnt*i\  |^'J'J.  r\^^..  an  iJj,.  ni>rtli.  travi-pn-  lin*  rininxr)  in  a 

editinn  i it' the  work,  with  a  pn.'linnnar\  rni-t  tiinvtiii'i.     In 'r(iM*an\,  thfir 

disMTtatiuii.  hUiiunits  dti  not  «  \rred  '{LHtJ  Uet, 
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bleak  and  sterile,  but  generally  selves  independent  In  1160,  the  empe- 
L  to  the  tops  with  vegetation  and  ror  Frederic  I  purchased  it  of  the 
The  country  is  well  watered  by  Guelfs ;  but  the  towns  endeavored  to  ren- 
»us  streams :  the  most  considerable  der  themselves  independent  Florence 
i  Amo,  Cambrone  and  Chiana.  leagued  herself  with  several  cities  against 
limate  is  generally  pleasant  and  the  empire,  while  Pisa,  at  the  bead  of  oth- 
,  except  the  Marerama,  or  mari-  ers,  adhered  to  the  emperors.  For  300 
strict  The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  years  Tusca^  was  desolated  by  the  con- 
1  alluvial  mould.  The  chier  ob-  tests  of  the  Guel&  and  Gibclines.  (See 
*  culture  are  wheat,  maize,  beans,  Crudfsy  and  Baly,)  In  the  middle  of  the 
id  a  variety  of  vegetables ;  also  thirteenth  ceuturv,  Sienna  was  a  flourish- 
md  other  artificial  grasses ;  vines,  ing  republic.  The  country  was  next  dis- 
ries,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs ;  tracted  by  the  disputes  between  the  no- 
B  in  the  marshy  parts.  Sheep  and  bles  and  the  citizens,  and,  in  1343,  the 
ire  numerous  m  the  mountainous  former  were  excluded  from  all  share  in 
L  Near  Pisa  is  a  stud  of  camels,  the  government  in  Florence.  Next  came 
bed  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  quarrels  between  the  rich  and  the 
are  mines  of  copper,  lead  and  poor.  The  family  of  M^ici  finally  ac- 
Iver ;  also  marble,  alabaster,  crys-  quired  the  favor  of  the  poorer  classes, 
I  rock  salt  There  are  scarcely  and  the  sovereignty  over  Tuscany  (1434— 
^  fiirms,  but  the  land  is  divided  1737).  During  this  period  Pisa  (1509) 
tty  lots,  and  the  culture  takes  place  and  Sienna  (1557)  were  conquered  by 
commonly  hy  the  spade  than  the  Florence.  Tuscany  became  the  seat  of 
,  Tuscany  is  no  longer  conspicu-  refinement  and  the  arts  under  the  patron- 
'  its  manufiictures :  tne  most  im-  age  of  the  Medici,  (q.  v.)  In  15^,  Cos- 
article  is  silk.  The  commerce  mo  de'  Medici  had  assumed  the  title  of 
iderable,  and  carried  on  chiefly  grand  duke,  and,  in  1737,  the  grand  duchy 
I  the  port  of  Leghorn.  The  Tus-  of  Tuscany,  on  the  failure  of  the  Medici 
ie  well  formed,  with  a  pleasing  line,  passed  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
lance,  and,  amonff  all  the  people  and,  on  his  ascending  the  German  throne 
r,  are  most  fond  of  the  arts  and  sci-  (see  Fraiicis  /),  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
poBte  and  kind  in  their  manners.  Napoleon  formed  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
e  at  the  same  time  industrious  and  of  the  Tuscan  state  (see  JEtrvriei,  and 
rtte  language  of  the  Tuscans  is  Lucca) ;  but,  in  1814,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
iied  the  purest  and  finest  dialect  naud  III  acain  took  possession  of  it  The 
r  (see  Batian  Language  and  Liie-  congress  of  Vienna  then  incorporated  the 
;  and  in  the  history  of  letters  and  SkUo  dcgli  presu^,  the  principality  of 
r  names  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boc-  Piombino,  with  Elba  ana  the  tntmvesj 
Galilei,  Machiavelli,  Giotto,  Cima-  with  the  grand  duchy.  After  the  death 
xmardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  of  the  arcnduchess  Maria  Louisa,  Lucca 
dici,  &C.,  appear  amon^  the  natives  will  also  be  attached  to  Tuscany.  The 
cany.  There  are  universities  at  present  grand  duke,  Leopold  11  (bom 
:e  (200  students),  Pisa  (450),  Sien-  1797),  nephew  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
0).  There  is  an  observatory  at  succeeded  his  &ther  in  1824.  The  reve- 
ind  the  Florentine  academy,  and  nues  of  the  state  amount  to  about  two 
ademy  of  fine  arts  at  Florence,  and  a  quaner  million  dollars ;  the  debt  is 
las  been  done  towards  popular  ed-  nearly  four  millions.  The  grand  duke  is 
I ;  and,  in  1818,  there  were  750,000  an  absolute  sovereign. — See  Pignotti's 
uals,  or  about  three  quarters  of  the  History  of  7\t8canyj  uriih  an  Account  of 
tion  of  the  best  educated  part  of  the  Revival  of  Ldters,  Science  and  AH, 
inable  to  read  or  write.  The  an-  from  the  Italian,  by  Browning  (4  vols., 
anes  of  this  country  were  Tyrrhe-  8vo.,  London,  1826). 
I  Etruria.  (See  the  articles.^  After  Tusculanum  ;  a  celebrated  villa  of 
[  of  the  Western  Empu*e  (476),  it  Cicero's  near  Tusculum.  It  was  the  fii- 
succemvely  into  the  hands  of  the  vorite  re«denceof  the  ffreat  orator, who  not 
Dths  (see  Ootha),  Byzantine  Greeks,  only  adorned  it  more  highly  than  any  of 
mbards  (q.  v.),  under  whom  He-  his  other  villas  or  estates,  but  also  gave  in- 
formed a  duchy.  The  name  of  structions  here  in  philosophy,  and  convers- 
\a  dates  from  this  period.  Charle-  ed  with  his  friends  and  aisciples  on  those 
made  it  a  Prankish  province ;  and  subjects  which  are  treated  or  in  his  Tus- 
goreroed  by  marquises  or  dukes,  culan  Questions.  Tusculum  (now  Fhucch 
1  couxae  of  time,  rendered  them-  (i),  one  ofthe  chief  cities  of  ancient  Latium, 


TTOotFUunm— Ttnu^nr. 


I^hidieimdiDrSMM,  fai  adijll^itftil  mti  Om  Rmtoration  of  the  Lmn  ^  li  V 

naofL  whieh  WM  ao  filM  wilfa  pidnw  TWIm  3UIm  (l^ipaie,  1834).    Butlib*  T 

KM  TiUM^  that  ttw  wbtdB  dirtmoe  flam  Usen  obnmd  by  LtdUmi,  in  Mi  jrin    • 

Bone  Ht  ^Ncohnu  mmdbiI  «m  mut  t^Mj,  OnpMHtobo  A  £«iai  XU  lUa-    ' 

bIbmow   gtooBd.     AeeovOiig  M  nUe^  towM  AMs  (Lourain,  1897),  ibM  Ai 

l^iKiikiniinafaaikbjrdwaoaofinnHi  Soam  nd  Athenan  eanstiliiiiem  mI 

and  Caet.-   Upon  ifaa  cktrie  mQ  of  dw  kfUaiiaa  wen  Mseniidlj  difiWtiM  6m 

aactan  TVitfAim  Uw  Bofflndla,  aa  as-  «aeh  oifaMr,  aitd  thm  no  traces  r>r  Grtrin 

Ma  hoo^  bf  dia  laie  kbwof  w*'^'"'"  law  are  dbra^rrable  in  the  Twelve  T>- 

of  liMicB  BoMiiarte.  (SooTVibni^  and  bka.    Qcon  and  the  Greek  wriim  «i 

LmkmBamfmU.)  aho  eadnil^  silent  as  to  the  mmatmi 

TtmiTAa.    TUaname  iaghnoin  In-  Gndsn  on^i  of  tliis  eoriieM  W«iMn 

dia  la  the  dmMI  iSdo,    It  ia  ako  ■una-  fode. 

tinm  inlad  to  a  whito  nMallic  com-  TwicaximiM ;  a  populous  Tilla|«  m 

poond  ono^  fiom  Gdam  (eaDed  like-  Ow  rnMnse^  about  ten  and  a  half  irta 

win  CUmm  conMr),  the  an  of  imkiBg  ftom  Loodou.  Between  **'  liiiiiiiiiliifc 

wldehlaiBifaKnminBnrDiie.    Itievary  and  thi*  Tillage  ia  a  mral «^^ «BV 

tongb,  tmag,  inalleahkandmnbe,ea-  bcrier  of  the  river;  and  pnkdlfV 

ailx  CMt.  haiDiDned  and  pcriirited.    Hie  pnoMnadeofaainiilar  cneBt,iBMrf« 

better  Unda  of  it  when  wdl  manufhc-  .  o£  Enriand,  pmeota  a  diapl^  ofaenaiT 

tnied.  no  twt  wiiile,  and  not  mora  di^  aa  aoS  and  ao  highlr  ciLltiraied.    Vk 

poaad  ID  tatmah  than  nlrer.    Three  in>  margin  of  t)>e  TiieAim  is  lined  widi  aon^ 

grediaiite  of'tttheUorlianbeen  dkcor-  ^  dwellinn  wlioee  ortiBinodlal  pouiA 

end  lij  iiiialjria  to  be  coj^ier,  zinc  and  oeeonidtolneiVBtFr'Bedge  ;  Bnumcwiiidi 

* —  iatfaenajdenceof  Pope.    The  bmiaeaii 


uiKBih  Herebotranriateil  apiinoftbe  (liacl,  nsd 

Twtu,  a  river  of  SeetlaDd,  wUch  wme  the  DBnciad,  rhe  Eteaj  on  Mm. 

ilaaa  ^.  uie  aoodi  pan  of  Peewwtii^  the  Epi«le%&p.,  aiul  hence  are  dated  Ow 

penn  by  or  near  to  PeeMea  Halrooe,  araater  nnoibeT  of  liia  lettrre ;  ticre,  ahn 

Kelso,  G<ridatnam,flt)m  near  which  ^Bce  bodied.    IQa  villa  wss  talceii  down  kv 

it  fbnna  the  iMundBrj^  line  between  Bug-  beronen  Howe,  in  1807,  nnd  unewdwclF' 

land  and  Scotland, and  nine  into  the  Oer-  ingerected  abmii  oui^  hundred  ynrdifrani 

man  sea,  at  Berwick.  the  site.     His  (ttoiIo  has  been  gripped  <i 

Twelve  Tables,  Laws  of  tbe.     In  ioi  most  curious  spar^  and   mineral*,  h 

the  year  454  B.  C,  the  Romans  deter-  persons  desiraiiA  it  prrn-urini;  iiii  iiiitfisS 

mined,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  poet.     Simwhf  m*  hill  (WaJpok^ 

that  a  new  code  of  laws  rfiouid  be  pre-  villa),  and  its  fine  rolleeiion  of  rirta,  «t 

pared.     An  embeasv  vras  therefore  sent  entire.      In  thr  chiireh  of  TnickenhHD 

to  Greece,  say  the  Itoman  historians,  lo  Pope  and  his  parrots  nre  interred, 

examine  the  lows  of  thai  country.    Mean-  TwiLianT;    ihe    faint    ItRhi    difliMd 

while  the  consulship  and  tribunesbipwere  through  the  atinofp here  by  the  nun,  sook 

both  BUH^nded,  and  a  le^acive  body  of  time  before  rising,  and  after  setting.    Hm 

ten    patricians  (decemnn),  clothed   with  atmosphere,  hy  niesns  of  the  vapon  sol 

dictatorial  powers  was  created,  B.  C.  451,  clouds,  refracts  the  rays  of  ihe  sun,  ui 

A.  V.  90G.     They  collected  the  laws  and  turns  them  down  on  the  unilli 

customs,  which  were  thenceforward  to  bo  nartsof  theeatili.     Thn  ni(iniin(, 

of  general  application  in  place  of  the  Degins,  and  the  evening   twilight  e 


customs,  which  were  thenceforward  to  be  nartsof  theeatili.  Thn  nioniing  twiSghl 
of  general  application  in  place  of  the  Degina,  and  the  evening  twiligfai  cmbi 
former  partial  and  local  laws,  and  thus    when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  degnst 


laid  the  foimdation  of  a  system  of  com-  below  the  horizon.     When  lie  ia  Mksr 

mon  and  equal  law.    This  code  was  en-  that  point,  the  smallest  stars  are  visihle  m 

graved  upon  ten  oak  tablets,  to  which  two  the  naked  eye,  or  it  is  entirely  dsrit   TV 

others  were  added  in  450 ;  hence  the  name  duration  of  the  twilight  is  various^    Is 

Lege*  Duodtdm  Thimlarum  ILavn  of  the  the  equatorial  regioiu  it  lams,  during  tb 

Twelve  Tables).    {Sec  Civil  Latii,vtd  ^p-  equinox,  one   hour  and  twe^e  iiiiiliiliaL 

ffiut  Clawtiiu.)    This  account  is  found  and  increases  as  the  sun  recedes  final  As 

in  Liv^,  DionyfduB  of  Hslicamassus,  &e.  equator.   At  the  pole«,whero  there  an  ril 

onirksnn'a  ffniMnn/'U*  -gttcmpU  lotk-  mouths  day  ond  S1E  months  night,  the  twi- 

Exmnuution  light  continues  about  two  montha,  so  Ad 
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part  of  the  half  year's  night  is  il-  succeeding  astronomers  have  rejected 
ted.  It  is  doubly  useful,  since  it  Brahe's  system,  and  adopted  that  of  Co- 
is  the  ni^^t,  and  prevents,  at  the  pemicus.  (q.  v.)  We  are  indebted  to  his 
me,  the  injurious  effect,  upon  our  observations  for  a  more  correct  catalogue 
r  the  sudden  change  from  light  to  of  the  fixed  stars,  for  sevexal  important 
n.  discoveries  respecting  the  motions  of  the 
If  i  one  of  two  young  produced  at  moon  and  the  comets,  and  the  refraction 
by  an  animal  that  ordinarily  pro-  of  the  rays  of  light  (q.  v.),  and  forimpor- 
Mit  one.  It  is  calculated  that  of  tant  improvements  in  astronomical  instru- 
human  births,  one  is  of  twins,  roents :  they  served  also  as  the  basis  ot 
er  twins  are  begotten  contempora-  Kepler's  astronomical  labors.  Tycho  was 
r<Nr  successively  is  doubtful.  Some  likewise  a  skilful  chemist,  and  found  in 
ations  seem  to  render  the  latter  poetry  his  recreation  from  severer  studies, 
irobable.  Twins  are  often  as  dif^  He  was  by  no  means  free  fivm  the  predi- 
in  body  and  disposition  as  other  lection  of  his  time  in  &vor  of  astrology, 
k  They  are  often  weakly  after  and  had  a  propensity  to  superstition, 
md  require  especial  care.  Manv  His  impetuous  character,  and  his  fondness 
re  to  be  observed,  during  the  birth  for  saure,  made  him  many  enemies,  who 
IS,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  prejudiced  Christian  IV,  tne  successor  of 
In  astronomy,  Twins,  or  Cieminij  is  Frederic  H,  against  him,  so  that  he  was 
tellation  of  the  zodiac,  so  called  deprived  of  his  pension.  On  this  ac- 
le  DiMcurL    (See  Castor  and  Pol-  count,  he  accepteo,  in  1597^  an  invitation 

of  the  enlperor  Rodolph  II,  who  was  a 
TRir  Tickets.  (See  Informer.)  great  friend  to  astronomy  and  astrolosy, 
7ur  TuanpiKX,  at  the  west  end  of  to  come  to  his  court  at  Fftigue.  Here  he 
street,  London,  was  formerly  the  received  a  considerate  salary  and  many 
f  public  executions.  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies;  but 
lo  (Tyge)  BiUHE,  a  celebrated  as-  he  died  in  1601  Tycho  viras,  notwith- 
er,  descended  from  an  old  and  no-  standine  his  ftp<lts  and  weaknesses,  a  re- 
iily,  was  bom,  in  1546,  upon  liis  markable  ma^i  for  the  age  in  which  he 
estate  at  KnubStrup,  in  Schonen,  lived.  Hi^  works  are  written  in  Latin. 
lia,  a  province  then  subject  to  Den-  Such  of  iiis  poems  as  are  yet  e^^tant,  do 
From  euly  youth,  he  showed  an  not  possess  much  poetical  merit  The 
ion  for  the  mathematical  sciences,  emperor  Rodolph  purchased  his  ex- 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  an  pe*tsive  astronomical  and  other  instru- 
ct the  sun,  which  took  place  ex-  znents;  but  they  were  mostly  destroyed 
:  the  time  predict^  by  the  astrou'  afier  the  battle  on  the  Weisseberg,  near 
made  such  an  impression  upon  Prague,  in  1620.  A  laree  sextant  alone 
at  he  afterwards  devoted  hiiaself  remains  in  Prague.  The  fanious  brass 
dor  to  astronomy.  He  was<ient  to  celestial  globe,  which  was  six  feet  in  di- 
lYenity  of  Leipac  to  sfddy  law,  ameter,  and  cost  about  3500  dollars,  re- 
[^oyed  himself^  while  tlnsre,  almost  turned  to  Copenhagen,  after  various  ad- 
rely  in  astronomical  observations,  ventures,  but  periled  in  the  great  fire 
is  return  to  Denmurk,  he  married  of  1728.  Of  the  castle  of  Uranienborg, 
lot  girl,  upon  hi»  father's  estate,  on  the  island  of  Hween,  only  the  ruins 
erwards  travelled  to  Italy  and  Ger-  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  digging  among 
but  refused  t/ie  invitation  of  sev-  which,  in  1823,  Tycho's  study  was  dis- 
inces,  who  wished  to  engage  him  covered.  A  fuller  account  of  the  life  of 
service,  upon  advantageous  terms.  Tycho,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
ic  II,  king  of  Denmark,  gave  him  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  Thtdio 
iefable  s(uary,and  granted  him  for  Brake,  &c.,  an  essay  by  Helfrecht  (Hof, 
t  small  island  of  Hween  (Hven],  1798). 

the  Sound.    Here  Tycho  erected,  Ttchsen,  Qlaus  Gerhard,  professor  of 

jug's  expense,  the  castle  of  Urani-  the  OrienUil  tongues  at  Rostock,  was  bom 

and  an  observatory.  In  this  retreat,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  1734.    He 

be  was  visited  by  various  princes,  smdiedat  the  gymnasium  of  Altona,  where 

ned  that  system  of  the  univerae  he  acquired  a  knowledge   of  classical 

is  yet  known  by  his  name.    He  learning,   and   also   became  acquainted 

d  tne  principle  that  the  earth  re-  with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan^ages, 

iorad  and  immovable  in  the  centre  previously  to  his  removal  to  the  university 

universe,  and  that  the  sun  and  all  of  Halle.    There  he  added  to  hm  acquire- 

.▼enly  bodies  revolve  round  it ;  but  ments  a  knowledge  of  the  English,  the 
33» 


a0D  TTCBteN— TTFBB^  PBDnDrOL 

Hhidwiitwii»«idTVmdl«igBtgB%id^  te  elMnfllBr€rd*iBAvUMl«idMw|^ 
ha  WM  1M^  bj  Sdiiib,  tod  die  Kurt,  In  nme  jMngH^  ]■■  «nA  ii  || 
Etfakviei^^eh'lie  flmdiedimdar  Mi-   wardfcto—to  ilB^giHB  —miihii^it  ■< 

li 


dnm  Tbiif  qualified,  he  wnempkijad  Her.    lb  mun^  , 

Sa  eoeiety  nr  the  eoDfenioo  of  die  eooeaiiliaob  ii  that 

HI  andMohamiiiedani;  and,  in  1799  ehaneMrof  amilBiiqftDaBliM 

and  1780^  he  tfsvened  varioui  parti  of  ali  of  a  meiMb  nd  at -iHiich 

die ^g^of  GetBaany|PniwM, Pemnaik  aeema  fmmmmH^to  aha.    Tb    ' 

and  8aioujf|  on  tiiii  nnanon.    Soon  after,  one  iniiiHileg— Jp 

he  waa  appdnihd  ^'jfg^'f^^^g^'^^^  '^''^^^^"^"^^T^^^ 

Jdewfy^bmided    muveinljf   of  DOtEoiWm  mathwnaticalDgpiegjfetwB 

'wlien  he  reeeifed  tiie  profeaionfaip  of  aiigleB,tiieadBi^dEei,€ftlie] 

dieOriiiitallBiiginifeBinlTQS.    Thises-  ilgaie, which netmeaciiveatD 

tatiiiriimfmt  briny  auppwwaed,  and  reunit-  eaeh  partiealar  famanoe.     T 

ed  to  the  unif  eiMty  ci  Roatodc  m  1789,  ahmhur  in  the  ftne  arta.    Tfaoq^aai^ 

the  mmiy  wlddi  had  been  collected  by  tiotie  figure  of  JnpilBr  ie  |HtMjhwii|  Bw* 

l>chaen,  iod  of  which  he  had  been  otner.  nor  any  icjiafiai  iitathai  of  CUl 

kemrrinoe  177€;waa  removed  to  Roe-  encoyrimikrtomerat,  jetdnnliAi 

tow,  and  ilill  committed  to  hii  care.  He  aame  type  in  aOL  ^ioh  in  no  mm  e» 

died  hi  1815.    Hia  woifa  are  numerooB,  caption,  but  can  be  deai  If  ifcmiMwA  Hi 

including   IVntonen  de  vanii  CodSeum  mnat  not  coidbund  thia  wUh  dm  IM 

VbL  TuL  JUSS.  CknarUmi  The  ideal,  whidi  it  betbro  die  aMaefAi 


(1779^'8vou)*,  JMerfHdib  m  IZeai  AWaui-  artiat,  embncea  all  die  peenfiarfMrf 

rwan  Mikmmf4omruM  (1794,  Sro.,  with  particalBr  cononition.  aa  weD  an  iha 

9L  Bmkiomi);  PkM^^  eral  characleriitica  of  the  typa^ 

Hkhna MimaUum^SXxU,  w  &  &  aie-  image  which  he  atRvea  to 

iMmkrumf  Skfriad*  {\79(k  8vo.);  nracts  fi)rm  or  colore— In  theoiogj, 

OnSamaritanConi8;OatheNail-headed  the  repreeentttive  rehtion  w 

Cnnraclataof  Peiaepoliaittideditionam  pmona,eveniaandfaiaiiliitlQiia€fl 

Ardiie  and  Latm  of  Makriki^  woika  On  Teoiament  are  oonoeived,  bf 

the  Money  and'On  the  W«i||hti'and  kMpana^ to Iwve to eonenpeiid 

Meaanrea  of  the  Mohammedam.     Wm  uOa,  eventi  and  hiatkuliuua  inlha  19mr 

papeia  and  liMwy  collection  wert  pur-'  Teaiament :  e.  g.  onrtaln  naiiliiia^  » 

chaaed,  after  his  death,  for  the  umirefliity  dained  by  Moaes,  are  conceiyed  to  f0pt> 

of  Roetock.  sent  the  creat  sacrifice  of  ChriaC— «  Ticir 

TniPAifUK  (Grree^;  a  musical  instni-  of  the  Old  Testament  which  other  tbco- 

ment,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Wjans  consider  as  unfounded, 

not  unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with  Ttpes,  Printing.      Printing,  at  tke 

the  hand,  and  much  employed  in  reli-  prest«it  day,  is  executed   with   roovabh 

gious  ceremonies. — In  anatomy, fym/Mznum  types,  which  are  oblong  square  pieces  of 

signifies  the  membrane,  or  drum,  of  the  metal,  ei^,h  bearing  a  letter  in  relief  tt 

ear.    In  architecture,  it  is  the  fiat  surface  one  extremity.    The  metal  of  which  tbfT 

or  space  within  a  pediment.  are  made  is  on  alloy,  which  consnls  »- 

Ttndale,  WiUiam.    i^See  Tindal,)  sentially  of  lead  and  antimony.    Tbekeil 

Ttndarides  ;  the  twuis  Castor  (q.  v.)  is  selected  in  preference  to  other  roelak, 

and  Pollux,  and  their  sister  Helena  (q.  v.),  because  it  is  fusible  at  a  low  temperatuie, 

80  called  from  their  father,  Tyndarus,  king  and  retains  accurately  the  shape  it  rp- 

of  Laconia.  ceives  fix>m  the  mould.   But  as  lead  alooe 

Type  (from  the  Greek  Hiroc,  from  Hitrwj  is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  fiiction  and  pro- 

to  strike);  die;  fi^re ;  outline;  model,  sure  to  which  it  is  liable  in  use,  about  a 

These    various    significations    naturally  fifth  part  of  antimony  is  added.    Tbif 

sprung  from  the  first.     The  word  has  gives  it  a  superior  hardness  when  cait; 

fa«en  received  into  various  modem  Ian-  and  as  this  alloy  has  the  propetty  oT 

guages.    In  numismatics,  it  has  retained  shrinking  less  than  roost  other  metui  ai 

most  of  its  original  meaning,  and  siffnifiea  it  cools,  the  type  receives  all  the  Aaip- 

the  impression  on  a  coin  or  mediu.    In  ness  and  finish,  which  it  can  acquire,  hf 

philosophy,  it  has  been  used,  and  is  still  filling  every  part  of  the  mould.    In  nak- 

used,  in  its  most  general  sense,  to  desig-  ing  types,  the  letter  is  first  cut  by  an  ar 

nate  thoee  forms  which  are  conceived  to  tist  upon  the  end  of  a  steel  punch,  id- 

exist  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  who  reg-  swering  to  the  shape  of  the  intended  type. 


uktes  the  universe  (mens  archehma  in  the    This  punch  is  driven  into  a  piece  of  edp- 
echolastic  phrase),  and  which  aetermine    per,  which  forms  the  matrix,  or  ~ 


or  bottOBi 
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MiM  intended  to  produce  the  let-  tans  and  giants  by  the  Olympian  gods, 

many  varieties  of  punches  must  Eustathius  relates  that  the  Earth,  grieved 

of  steel  as  there  are  sizes  and  at  the  defeat  of  the  Titans,  had  fomented 

if  characters  required.    In  cast-  discord  between  Juno  and  Jupiter.    The 

t^pes  are  formed  with  mat  ra-  former  complained  to  Saturn,  who  save 

ving  to  the  quickness  wim  which  her  two  eggs,  with  directions  to  place 

I  cools.    An  expert  operator  will  them  upon  the  earth,  declaring  that  l^e 

90  or  3000  types  in  a  day.    Some  creature  which  should  issue  from  them 

i  have  been  utroduced  for  cast-  would  be  powerful  enough  to  hurl  Jupi- 

8,  which   operate    with    much  ter  from  his  throne.     Juno  accordingly 

rapidity.    The  characters  upon  deposited  the  eggs  upon  mount  Arime,  in 

ofcoursereversed,  so  that,  when  Citicia,  but,  on  oeing  reconciled  to  her 

arranged  for  the  press,  they  stand  husband,  disclosed  to  liim  what  she  had 

iposite  order  to  that  in  which  done.    Jupiter  prepared,  tlierefbre,  to  en- 

>ear  on  the  printed  page.    Be-  counter  the  monster  with  his  thunderbolts. 

types  are  applied  to  use,  they  According  to  Pindar,  Tn>hon  then  dwelt 

aged  in  the  cells,  or  compart-  in  a  dark  cave,  filled  witn  poisonous  ex- 

*a  long  wooden  receptacle,  called  halations  (TSfphoneum):   he  was    larger 

sach  species  of  letter,  character  and  stronger  than  any  thing  which  Uie 

by  itself.    In  arranging  the  com-  Earth  had  borne.    His  head  reached  the 

8,  the  collections  ofHetters  do  not  stars ;   his  arms  extended  from  east  to 

each  other  in  alphabetical  order ;  west ;  instead  of  fingers,  100  snakes  pro- 

heyaU  of  equal  size.    Those  let-  ceeded  fVom  his  hands;  and  around  his 

h  occur  most  frequently  in  print-  middle  were   twined  dreadful  serpents, 

required    in  sreater  numbers,  which  raised  themselves  above  his  head, 

)  therefore  made  to  occupv  the  and  uttered  terrible  hissings.    His  eyes 

Mnnpartments,   and   are   placed  darted  fire.     Hesiod  says,  that  from  a 

)  the  compositor.    Thus  the  let-  hundred  serpent  heads  flamed  fiery  eves, 

ich  is  of  firequent  occurrence,  fills  and    black    tongues  darted    from   their 

ompartment,  and  is  nearest  the  mouths :  sometimes  he  roars  like  a  lion, 

jor;  while  the  letter  x,  which  oc-  howls  like  a  dog,  or  hisses  so  terribly  that 

*Jtk  less  fi!eauently,  is  provided  in  the  mountains  quake.    This  description 

mbers,  ana  placed  at  the  extrem-  answers  to  that  of  a  tempest,  which  He- 

i  case.  .  In  a  bill  or  collection  of  siod  himself  declares  Typhon  to  be.    He 

the  size  called  pica,  weighing  in  is  also  described  with  wings,  and  is  said 

ounds,  the  number  of  the  letter  e  to  have  stormed  Olympus  with  masses  of 

I ;  of  t,  9000 ;  of  a,  8500 ;  of  i,  heated  rocks  and  flames  of  fire,  and  to 

I  8,  8000  each ;  of  c  there  are  have  made  a  way  to  the  dwelling  of  the 

*  b,  1600;  k,  800;  x,  400,  z,  200.  ffods,  with  dreadful  hissings.    l%e  gods 

for  the  English  language.     In  fled  to  Egypt,  and,  when  pursued  thither, 

guages,  the  comparative  frequen-  changed  themselves  into  beasts.  According 

be  difierent.     Diflerent  names  to  Apollodorus,  Jupiter  buried  his  thun- 

1  to  the  various  sizes  of  types,  of  derbolts  against  him,  and  threatened  him, 

tie  following  are  most  employed  when  he  approached  nearer,  with  his  ad- 

on  book  prindng:  amantine  sickle.    The  monster  then  fled 

,  .  to   mount  Casius,  or  Caucasus,  where, 

— >a  bcdefghij  klm  afler  a  fierce  conflict,  he  bound  the  god 

K^«       »K^^^r»u::i,i  with  his  serpents,  and  threw  him  into  a 

ica.-^l  bcdefghijkl  ^^^^      j,^  thertook  from  Jupiter  his 

rimer. — a  bcdefghijkl  sickle,  cut  the  tendons  of  his  hands  and 

i& — a  bcdefgh  ijklmno  foot,  and  carried  him  to  Cilicia,  where  he 

-•bcdefghijklmnopqrs  confined  him  in  the  Corycian  cave.    The 

.k«<i<.r*k;sbi»i«.A««^*.t..  »  tendons,  having  been  lefl  in  the  care  of 

^k.<i.r«kiiki«.  «V«  • . .  -  .  ™  dragon  Delphme,  were  stolen  by  Mer- 

cury  and  iEgipan,  who  cured   Jupiter. 

riow^  Technology ;  also  the  arti-  The  hitter  now  pursued  Typhon  to  Nysa, 

ftM^)  a  mountain  near   the    ^rbonian    lake, 

yvlnphaonfT^honuSjTSfphot);  where  the  ParcsB  had  artfully  detained 

reek  mythology,  a  monster,  con-  him  by  ofiering  him  refreshments.    But 

irfaomthe  accounts  are  various.  Typhon  again  escaped,  and  fled  to  Thrace, 

ig  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the  son  of  Here,  on  mount  Hsmus,  ensued  a  flirious 

th  and  of  Tartarus,  who  begot  fij^t    Typhon  hurled  whole  mount^ns 

revenge  for  Che  defeat  of  the  Ti-  upon  his  enemy,  but  finally  fled  to  Sicil^^ 


B  Jupiter  buried   bin  imder  mount  all  evil  in  the  world.    HianafBe  iiaUli 

JEtria.     H«uod  savis  [bnl   li«  was  throwD  ngnify  the  dcstnicdire  aouib  wimd,«iU 

into  Tartarus  ;  and  Pindsr  relate  ihat  the  dn^  up  the  earth :  ftccordinf  to  oikB^ 

Pble^ncon  fiL-lds  in  llaly  were  placed  up-  it  agnitiea  the  lUOliUi  of  drm^^    jU 

on  him,  wliile  his  head  reaches  to  £tiia.  Doxiotu  and  unckan  crrftiurv*  wen  ^ 

Bj  daj  he  eipits  oiu  vapors,  and  bj  ai^t  ci«d  to  him,  aa,  for  iiMaacc.  tbo  an,  Ar 

flaniea  and  nones.     By  Erhidoa,  he  liad  hipjiopolamua  aiid  the  crocodilo ;  an^i* 

Orthnu,  Cerberua,  the  Citiiiuera,aiid  the  cenain  lealal  days,  be   w«s  madn  > nb- 

Lemieiui  hvdn.    The  Nemean  Ikitt,  ihe  jecl  of  denuoD  and  [idKulr.     la  lias 

He«pertaii  diagoD,  the  Caucasian  i-ulture,  of  exceccdTe  heat,  of  dtaease,  ite^  it  <>m 

and  tbe  Spbynx,  with  all  noxioua  winds,  cuMonury  to  ^ut   up  sams  uiimali*' 

were  at»o  his  children.    The  whole  fsblo  cred  to  him  in  a  dark  pl*rv,  and  tlmaM 

of  Typhon  \a  notliinf  but  a  symbolical  iheitt :    if  the  evil  wns  tuM  arstleil.  ibf 

reprceentaiioa    of    sulitemmuan    winds,  were  then  dain.     Red-haiivd  nm  ««• 

eaithatiakea,  vcJcanoes,  and  their  destnic-  treated  in  a  sinilar  maiiix-r :  llwy  *W 

live  cfTecls.  esteemed  sacred  to  Typbon  hmiwiii  k 

7)iplum  ;   an  Egyptimi  deiij-,  son    of  hini8e>lf  had  red  hair.     H>f  is  rfincM^ 

Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Osiris,  represented  under  tbe  fnmt  o{  utm^t 

.\reris,  Isis  and  Nephthys.     Ills  tnoihi-r's  crocodile,  or  a  hippupoUuniu.    llo  ■  ito 

husband,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  coneidemi  the  srmbol  uf  tbe  aea,  wbU 

Suo,  who,  having  surprised  her  with  Sal-  sn-allows  «p  the  Pji!"- 

utti,  condemned   her  not  to  beejr   »ilier  Ttfbon,  or  Ttpho  (m  injifc'in  iAmi^ 

in  a  Tear  ot  in  a  month.  Herciiry,  anoOn  t«r(er) ;  tbe  sune  as  hartrait.    (Sm  Sr- 

er  of  her  lovers,  relieved  her  in  this  cmer-  riraiu.and  IfhiHmnd.] 

EBcy.    Bjplaylng  at  dice  with  the  Moon,  Trpurs.     (See  jFVrer,  voL  v„  p.  106. 

won  the  aeventy -second  nart  of  each  TrpouaipiiT.     (See  Prmtn^.) 

dajr,   and    of  litis  composed   five   daj-g,  Ttk,  in  northern  mrtlialag; ;  the  mi 

which  ha  gavf^  to  Rhea,  and  which  ferr-  of  Odin,   broilier  »f  Ihhleri  tiot  B)  tt 

ed  the   E^ptiaiu  as  intercalary  daye  lo  conlbunded  wiili  Tkor.     tlr  ww  th*  1°' 

complete  th^  year.     Rhea  gave  biitb  to  of  warand  ricion-.     Tbe  Daneaanil  !(•■ 

the  third  class  of  Egyptian  gods,  and  Ty-  Innderi  still  call  Tuetday,  aAcr  turn.  }W 

phon  was  bom  on  the  third  of  the  days  daw,  or  ly/rs-day. 

lhat   obtained,     l^phon  aspired   to  the  TT)tA.TT[from theGrvrknfwHi.vAiEi 

BOTeretpity  of  En'pt,  poawssed  by  hti  ngnified  an  abatrfute  niler^    llie  wtd 

brother  Osiris,     [lis  desij^s  were  for  a  did  not  faave   originally  tlie  bad  Hpufi- 

long  time  frustrated  by  Isis,  wife  of  Osi-  cation  wliich  we  now  attach  to  it ;  but  b 

tin;    but  the  loner,  while  on  his  relirm  it  is  a  rule  which  admits  of  very  few  a- 

from  a  tour  round  the  world,  was  killed  ceptions,  that  the  )x«$eaaor  of  uDcctiBtJ- 

b^   his  brother,   who   cut   his   body    in  led  power,  whether  individual,  ttjtfon- 

piccea,aDd  threw  ii  into  the  Nile.  During  tion  or  nuillilnde,  will    abuae   it,  Q|n^ 

the  reign  of  T)-phoii,  all  kings  Itiid  aade  came  at  longtli  to  simily  an  ab(«er  <t 

their  crowns,  in  token  that  they  hod  sub-  power,  particularly  of  the  chief  pewH 

milted  to  his  suprcmacjr.     When  Horu8,  m  tlie  slate.     But  all  ranks  and  nUaM 

tbe  youngest  son  of  Isis,  had  grown  up,  afibrd  instances  of  tbe  niisuM  of  [«>■■; 

I. ''Vphon,  after  a  severe  —     — ' — ._:— ,.i  i 1 —  — i- 


Iws,  however,  set  him  free,  and  the  war  the  Pelopoi 

was  renewed.     Typhon  wns  defeated  a  nians  established  llie  roTemnical  of  Ibl 

second  time,  and  continued  his  flight  sev-  thirty  lyianis,  so  called,  irt  Athene  wUlk 

u  days  upou  an  oas.     He  now  begot  Hi<  however,  lasted  only  eight  montha.    {8m 


eroeolytnus  and  Judicus,  who,  according    Attica.)     In  Roman  history,  die  ihbly  B- 

10  Tacitus,  led  the  Jews  out  of  EgyuL    ranB  were  llinse  genrrala  wbo,  tmdaw 

laid  to  have  escjiped  trom  Ilorusby    worthless  government  of  Gallirnua  f  fiM 


chauging  hiinaclf  into  a  crocodile.     Ac-  259  to  2(.i^A.  D.),  declared  Ihemacitai* 

cording  to  another  hccoudi.   Mercury  or  dependent  niastera  of  the  prorincesoUcfc      . 

Hemics  conquered  liim,  and  made  cords  their    armioa    occupied — Btntain,    GkA 

of  his  tendons.     Herodotus  saj's  tliat  he  Spain,  Rhmio,  lllyria,  AMa,  Afltea,  wf 

hid  himself  in  lake  Serboiiis  (see  the  pre-  even   Italy.     But  the  lerions  llwai   ' 

coding  article),  which  was  thenco  called  aud  the  successors  of  GalliiMitN^  C 

from  nim  by  the  Egyptians.     His  tiisler  us  and   Aurelian, 


Nephlliy*  was  his  wife.     WiihtheEgyp-    them.     The  most   known   arttoog  Am 
.-___  I .      ^^^  g^j  deiiy,  the  author  of    are  Posthuraus,  Lsrlianus,  LolliaaiM,JO- 
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ictorintM  I  and  II,  Marius,  Tet-  1(>50  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 

and  II,  Regalianus,  TrebeUianus,  774,457  souls.    Of  ail  the  countries  in  Eu- 

?he  coins  struck  by  them,  and  rope,  Tyrol  is  the  roost  exclusively  moun. 

very  rare,  are  called  the  **  coins  tainous.TheTyroleseAlps  extend  through 

yrants."  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 

;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cit-  sununits  are  Order,  Glockner  and  Brenner, 

utiquity,  and,  with  its  elder  sister  (See  Alps.)    Tyrol  resembles    Switzor- 

the  richest  and  niost  iinportant  land  :  the  valleys  and  lakes  are  less  ex- 

rcial  city  of  Phcenicia.    The  in-  tensive,  the  cascades  less  numerous;  but 

int  village  of  Sur,  or  Sour,  in  the  there  is  the  samh  sublime  scenery,  similar 

2  of  Acre,  now  occupies  its  site ;  lofty  and  perpendicular  mountains,  cov- 

13^  N. ;  Ion.  35°  13^  E. ;  eighteen  ered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice ;  tlio 

lUth- west  of  Sidon.    Sour  is  situ-  same  contrast  of  the  beautiful  and  terrific, 

a  neck  of  land  which  was  for-  of  vineyards  and  wastes,  of  uninhabited 

in  island,  but  was  joined  to  the  summits,  and  populous  valleys.  No  coun- 

ad  by  Alexander,  at  the  siege  of  try  contains  a  more  romantic  road  than 

**  There  appear  to  have  been,"  that   over   mount   Brenner,    along   the 

idden,  <<two  cities  of  that  name  Adige.     (See  Mps,  Roads  ovtr.)     The 

ig  one  another,  the  great  Tyre  be-  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  height  of 

lied  about  five  miles  south  of  the  the  mountains,  is  cold.    Among  the  pro- 

linsular  Tyre,  which  appears,  from  ducdons  are  com,  wine,  silk,  hemp,  flax 

i  description,  to  have  been  inhab-  and  tobacco.    The  quantity  of  com  is 

ly  by  sailors,  and  persons  con-  not  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  In  many 

with  the  shipping."     As  early  as  parts  the  raising  of  cattle  is  the  principal 

C,  Tjrre  was  a  powerful  city,  en-  employment    Almost  all  kinds  of  mm- 

by  commerce  and  refined  by  the  erau  have  been  found ;  but  the  only  mines 

See  PhamcioL)    The  ancient  Ga-  that  have  been  worked  to  advantage  are 

idiz)  and  Carthage  were  Tjrrian  those  of  salt,  iron,  copper  and  calamine, 

t.    Syria  and  Phcenicia  had  been  There  are  no  less    than  sixty  mineral 

me  under  the  power  of  Alexander  springs  in  the  country.  The  Lech,  Etsch, 

»t,  when  he  made  preparations  Isar,  Drave  and  Brenta  rise  in  Tyrol  The 

conquest  of  this  place.    Built  on  Inn,  which  rises  in  Switzerland,  trav- 

id,  it  vras  separated  from  the  con-  erses  it.  The  Rhine  only  touches  its  bor- 

j  an  arm  of  the  sea  half  a  mile  ders.    Lakes  Constance  and  Grarda  are 

Ith.    The  conqueror  made  several  also  on  its  frontiers.    The  manu&ctures 

wsfiil  attempts  to  take  it ;  but  he  of  silk  and  of  metallic  wares  are  the  most 

ii  formed  a  project  to  fill  up  the  important;  cotton  and  linen  floods  are 

nd  unite  the  island  to  the  conti-  also  manufactured.    The  position  of  TV- 

rhe  city  was  taken  in  the  seventh  rol  between  Germany  ana  Italy,  and  the 

after  it  had  been  besieged.    The  facilities  for  passing  over  the  Alps  by 

res  reckon  among  the  number  of  good  roads,  render  it  the  theatre  or  con- 

ttious  men  of  Tyre,  king  Hiram,  siderable    transit   trade.     The  Tyrolese 

nd  of  David  and  Solomon.    Two  wander  all  over  Europe,  and  are  even 

I  were  held  at  Tyre ;  the  first  in  seen  in  America,  peddlmg  small  wares  ; 

en  Athanaaus  was  stripped  of  his  but  they  always  return  to  spend  their  sav- 

ic  and  banished  from  Alexandria,  ings  at  home.    The  number  which  leave 

otfaer  in  448,  the  result  of  which  the  countiy  annually  in  this  way  is  esti- 

absolve  bishop  Ibas,  accused  of  mated  at  .')u,000  or  40,000.   The  Tyrolese 

ing  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Tyre  are  chiefly  of  German  extraction ;  only 

seat  of  an  archbishop,  subject  to  about  150,000  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

iaichof  Antioch,  and  nad  fourteen  country  being  Italians.    The  prevailing 

ins  dependent  on  it     Relics  of  religion  is  Catholic.     The  Tyrolese  is 

ndor  of  the  ancient  city  are  every  gay,  lively,  faithful,  honest,  and  ardently 

0  be  seen,  as,  numerous  and  beau-  attached  to  his  country.    Hunting  is  the 

lunuis  stretched  along  the  beach,  chief  amusement  of  the  people.  The  cs- 

^  an  aqueduct,  &c.  tates  of  Tyrol  were  confirmed  in  their 

I,  iEmA  OF.    (See  Epod^)  former  privileges  in  1816.  There  are  four 

iLf  or  TiaoL ;  a  province  of  the  estates — the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  citi- 

B  onpire,  bordering  on  Bavaria,  zcns  and  the  peasants.    The  seat  of  the 

,  lOyna,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  government  authorities  is  Innspmck ;  the 

Da  Switzerland,  and    lake    Con  principal  fortress  Kuffstein.    This  coun- 

compriaiDg  a  superficial  area  of  try  was  first  conquered  by  the  Romaiw 


•  ■  .        .  ■    * 
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Ib  As  tfoM  of  AngiMtiii^  and  im  alMr  In  dio  wvdflpvlnMnlf  mdyin 

paviod  waa  tiavaiaad  and  dnaolatad  bj  eaedad  Mr.  IqpaoQ  aa  cfeik  af  tf 

variona  baibaraua  tribaa.    Tha  Fiank^  of  oonuiioiia.    TUa  oOoa  Im  lari 

and,  after  tha  oitinction  of  tha  Carfcwrlp«  1768;  ndAaiaonindar  of  lii 

^ynaaQr,  tha  dnkaa  of  Bavaiia.  ob*  dofocad  to  ttiidT.    Hia  daadi  Mi 


•ainad  tha  aotareignqr  x  but  aooM  of  tha  in  1786.    Mr.  iSnrwhitt  iwiMafctrf 

eaonia  continiiad  to  ba  powadhL     In  dbia  adiiion  of  tha  OnMsrimiTl 

laSfiL  Manarat  Manlfawha,  dia  only  Chaneeir^  with  a  OlnwaiyflTiiL 

dani^Mar  or  ona  of  dianb  ooBvmd  her  8fo.;reprlBlad,Qiftid|17M^9faJ 


to  tha   doka  of  AnMrk;    l^BaMi(Qafcti»)#IM 
ind  Tsnol  haa  ainea  b^nifod  lo  that    §9-qrfm (LcnmIoilI^ 


powart  with  tha  aioaptiDn  of  a  riwrt  JPinerlaligwtt 

thnafiom  1805  ID  1814.  (SaOiAiiML)  aiio  (kjHm^  TmfiUkmt  BA  (111 

TranaBmAt  TimaairiAi  dia  aneient  Rowl^  (ChanertonVk  Poaaa^ 

HMnaoftfaatpartaflia^aftarwardacaU-  Fra&eaandGkawrr  (8fo.)s  Via 

adAwML    Niebuhr  hat  provad  that  the  of  the  ^mndiz  to  Rowlayii  pioa 

Tynhanian%  or  lyiaaaianai  waia  a  Pa-  Obawtatiom  on  tfaaaa  Foama;  ^ 


laigieiaea^andanDreljdilfefantflQintha  EngUihand  Ladn,  whieh  warn  I 

y II  uapaig  wiio  oacupfed  tha  oonntiT,  and  ait  ptodoctiQna.    Mr.  TVnahiit  1 

paailtfaiirnanieatahtariMaML  Much  left  matariali  tea  new  adilianaf 

aaaAiiion  hat  been  prodnead  in  hlAoiy  atiea  of  Aiiatoiia,  whidi  waa  pt 

•n«i  eonimndinf  tha  two  nadoML   (See  Qited,  In  1794  (4tow  and  810.^ 

Jfcynai  Mid  gliiciy)  TrrnBi.    (8aa  nte.) 

TnTJBim,  an  meient  Greek  poat.  oal-  Tm.Ea,AleKanderFriaer(lori 

afamed  ftr  Ui  martial  anainai  hi  aaid  to  houaeiee)^  one  of  the  aanaiora  of 

faavabeenanadfaofllilaiiH.whoaeitled  lageof  juitiee  in  8eoiknd»waa 

at  Adiena  a  the  oapaeitTof  poet,  nunl-  EAnburfb,  in  1747,  and  died  i 

aha  and  achoot-nwaiwi .    He  is  daaeribad  Ha  jpobfiriied  the  DeeiMna  of  d 

aabfliaf  ahofft,hHne^andbfindofoiiaaja:  of  Hfinn  in  tha  Fonn  of  a  Pic 

tat  ha  poawiaed  a  manfy  and  alamed  and,  hanaf  been  elected  proftaan 

aeuL    India  war  batwacn  the  laeedM-  toryat  E&binrgh,  he  nrinied,  i 

wnnlana  Mid  Meawnliiia,  die  jarmar  ware  OittliiieaofaCouiaaof  Lactnrea 

premhed  TieMiy  fagr  die  orada,  if  they  venal  HiMory  (8fo.),  whieh  waa  i 

ablaiaed  a  §enenl  fiom  Athena.    The  bj  hia  popular  work  EaemcnM  of 

Atheoiana,  it  is  suppoaed  in  deiiaioo,  tent  ibaory,  Ancient  and  Modern  | 


them lynMUB, who ao anioiated theSpar-    Sto.).    Among  the  other  works 

'tnein 


tana  by  hie  ■piritedetraiiia,  end  aided  tnem  Woodhouaelee  are  Memoiii  o 
ao  efiectually  by  hia  advice,  that  the  Mea-  Kamee,  containing  Sketches  of  d 
aeniana  were  reduced  to  aubjection.    For    ren  of  Literature    in    Scotland 


theae  aenrieea,  the  Spartans  treated  him  Eighteenth  Century  (1807,  3  toi 

with  great  reapect,  and  granted  him  the  wiui  a  Supplement  (1810,  4io.)» 

mhta  of  citizenship.    The  war  poemaof  Eaaay  on  the  Life  or  Petrarch  (1 

TyrtKtis  must  hsTe  been  in  higti  repute,  1810,  Sva).    MeoMirs  of  hb  lila, 

as  Horace  joina  him  with  Homer  in  that  eon,  were  publiaiied  in  the  Tnm 

department.     He  alao  compoeed  Moral  of    the    Royal   Society    of  £di 

IVeceptB,  and  a  work  On  the  Policy  of  yoI.  viiL 

the  Laceihemonians.    Some  fragments  of       TsicHiKNaa,  Henry  Theophfli 

his  war  poems  remain,  which  are  charac-  tor  of  theology,  pastor  in  Leipi 

terized    by   their   mascutine   amplicity.  professor  in  me  unirerRty  of  tl 

They  liave  been  publiehed  with  the  other  was  bom  in  1778,  at  Mitweida, 

minor  Greek  poeta,  and  aeparately  by  kingdom  of  Saxony.    In  1796,  he 

Klou  (Altenbuig,  1767).      Matthi&  has  the  university  of  Leipsac    In  ] 

written  a  treatise  De  7yf oi  Canmmbmi  receired  pennissioo  to  lecture  in  ^ 

(Altenburg,  1891).  berg;  but,  in  1801,  the  cimunsM 

TTRWBiTT,Thonias,  a  profound  schobr  hia  fiunily  obliged  him  to  undeil 

and  distinguialied  critic,  born  in  1730,  waa  dutiea  of  the  clencal  office.    Ha  • 

educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  ed  hia  atudiea,  however,  uninlBR 

took  hia  degreea,  and,  in  175S,  obtained  a  and,  in  1805,  published  the  fiiat  p 

Mtowship  at  Merlon.   He  was  acquainted  History  of  Christian  Apologadea 

with  almost  all  the  European  langusgee,  prefiice  by  Reinhard ;  but  ha  nr 

as  well  as  thoae  of  classical  antiquity.    In  tinned  the  work,  baring  baoam 

1756^  he  waa  appointed  under  aecretary  rliaaatirfail  with  tha  phM  af  ftu 
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ear,  be  was  q)pouited  prqfugor  or-  ed  by  Louis  von  nailer's  becoming  a  Cath- 

•  in  Wittember^.    In  1809,  he  re-  olic.    (See  HaUer,)    Soon  after,  he  mani- 

a  chair  al  Leipeic,  where  he  show-  fested  much  interest  in  the  Greek  revolu- 

iself  a  ''rational  supematuralist,"  tion,  and,  somewhat  later,  published  his 

ig  to  principles  which  he  subee-  Danger  of  a  German  Revolution  (2d  ed^ 

'  devefoped  in  his  Letters  on  Rein-  ISdSj^and  Sjrstem  of  Reaction  (1824)1 

Confessions   (Leipac,    1811),   as  In  1822,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of 

rd  had  maintained  that  the  entire  the  Maffozine  for  Ministers.    In  sereral 

km  of  rationalism  from  supematu-  works,  be  attacked  the  arrogance  of  Ca- 

was  indispensable.  In  1814,  he  ac-  tholicism  and  the  mysticism  of  Protest- 

lied  the  Saxon  troops,  under  the  ants.    He  also  wrote  a  series  of  Letters 

luke  of  Weimar,  as  chapliun.  Afler  ofa  German  to  French  Scholars  (Chateau- 

im  from  the  war,  he  published  the  briand,  De  la  Mennais,  Montloner,  Con- 

of  his  experience  in  nis  work  On  stant).*    His  last  work  was.  How  did  it 

^psic,  1815).    In  1815,  the  corpo-  happen  that  France  remained  Catholic  ? 

»f  Leipsic  appointed  him  a  minis-  in  P61itz's  (q.  v.)  Annals  of  History  and 

he  city.    In  1821,  he  published  his  Politics.      He  <ued  suddenly,  in    1828, 

latkm  of  Heller's  Secession,  and,  in  having   many  works  in  contemplation ; 

Jintfaolicism  and  Protestantism  in  a  among  others,  a  History  of  the  Church  in 

il  Point  of  View,  which,  in  a  short  his  time.    T^schimer  was  enthusiasticallT 

vent  through  three  editions,  and  beloved  by  his  feUow-citizens,  and  much 

loalated  into  Enriish,  French  and  respected,  even  by  the  Catholics. 
Both  these  wons  were  occasion- 


U. 


le  twenty-first  letter  in  the  English  u  (as  in  bnUe\,  Some,  however,  soon 
bC;  a  vowel  which  is  pronounced,  wrote  it  ice,  winch  became  changed  in- 
t  kn^pages,  somewhat  like  o.  But  to  ^  and  u,  and  these,  in  the  current  hand- 
nth  ui  less  pointed,  and  the  open-  writing,  into  il,  as  the  e,  in  the  German 
the  li(NS  therefore,  less  round,  but  current  hand,  may  be  eaaly  changed  into 
m  pronouncing  the  former  vowel,  two  such  dashes ;  but,  in  German  print- 
tmd  which  we  refer  to  is  that  of  jng^  the  sign  put  over  the  u,  in  such  cases, 
lian  or  German  u,  corresponding  to  is  gtiU  a  smiUl  e.  In  prmting  with  Latin 
igtish  00,  as  in  tootkj  or  u  in  bnOe.  characters,  the  Germans  substitute  for  il 
bmcter  u,  m  English,  like  the  ue^oru.  In  the  German  words  printed 
nowel  characters  in  this  languaffe,  in  this  Encyclopedia,  we  have  preferred 
SBtB  various  sounds,  as  in  the  to  use  the  two  dashes,  as  the  use  of  u«,  or 
lube,  ftt6, 6tiS.  The  pronunciation  (i,  might  lead  an  inexperienced  reader  into 
a  the  last-mentioned  word  is  the  mistaJces.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
onnd  short  which  we  find  long  in  to  the  character  6  in  this  work.— a  is  so 
nU  MOid  prudence.  The  German  u  nearly  related  to  o,  that  they  often  pass 
1  changed,  by  the  rules  of  grammar  over  mto  each  other  in  various  dialects. 
ftaologf,  into  ii,  which  corresponds  (See  our  article  O.)  The  Latins  called  u 
French  u,  as  in  plus.  The  Ger-  a  vowel,  but  said  that  it  often  had  the 
earty  adopted  the  alphabet  of  the  power  of  a  consonant,  which  we  now 
H,  Old,  not  finding  there  a  character  designate  by  v ;  and  it  is  true  that  ii,  be- 
9  Freoch  «,  used  the  comi>ound  fore  some  vowels,  cannot  well  be  pro- 
ileriii  finr  this  sound,  being  an  mter-  nounced  without  partaking  much  of^the 
la  somid  between  i  (as  inpin)  and  nature  of  a  consonant,  as  m  uacoj  udox^ 
.   M  ^    mf         .-_.-      i.-Ljm.  *flua,  now  written  raco,t«fox,«lftw.    The 

,  tdiied  fay  Nicdaer,  which  would  have  «▼•'»  ^^  not  resemble  the  present  sound 

vWMy  Us  lar|«tt  work.  of  v*  but  that  of  the  Engiini  tv,  whica 
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QorrenMMids  to  oo  before  a  vowel,  and  bingen,  who  zealoudy  adhered  to  it,  i 

therefore  to  the  u*  of  luaoy  modem  na-  the  theologians  of  Gieaeen ;  but  the  ta 

tiooa,  the  Gennans,  Italians,  Spanish,  &o.  est  in  this  question  ceased  with  the  i 

The  sound  which  v  has  now  acquired  is  vance  of  theological  science.    Hie  G 

■0  difierent  from  the  sound  of^ «,  that  man  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  now  fi 

there  seems  to  be  no  i>ropnety  in  min-  erallv  agree  that  Christ  is  present  is  i 

gUng  the  letters  in  dictionaries  and  ency-  Lord^  sup|>er  to  those  who  reoeirc  it « 

dopedisa.    As  the  ancient  Roman  abbre-  a  proper  spurit,  but  that  it  must^sad  ai 

TJations  were  made  with  capital  letters,  may  be,  leh  to  each  individual  to  dicj 

•ad  the  character  v  was  used  for  the  cap-  (or  to  leave  undecided)  in  what  wwf  i 

ital  form  of  both  u  and  v,  none  of  their  presence,  and  the  union  of  h»  body  w 

abbreviations  belong  to  this  place.     U.  &  the  bread  (unto  taeramenUdia)  takes  fk 

m  the   abbreviation   of   LtdUd    SiaUs,  or  is  to  be  imagined. 
(See,  also,  the  vulgarism  17.  &,  mentioned        UeoLi!vo.    mee  Pisa.) 
in  the  article  John  BvUA  Uguale,  in  Italian  music ;  efMsL 

Uses,  St.  (See  Setubal.)  Uhlaxd,  John  Louis,  a  dirtingoM 

UaiquiTT;  a  word  made  in  the  fashion  Gemian  noet,  was  bom  in  1787,  «1 

of  the  Latin  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  bingen,  wnere  he  studied  law  from  l( 

lo  signify  uni venal    presence.     Lutlier  to  180^.     In   1810,  he  went  lo  h 

gave  the  name  of  umouiiy  to  that  quality  where  he  devoted  himself  principil) 

of  the  body  of  ChriA  by  which  it  is  pres-  the  manuscripts  of  the  midcUe  ages, 

cnt  every  where    in  the  bread  or  the  published,  at  a  later  period,  tmahn 

liCffd's  supper.    The  term  had  already  of  early  French  poems.    Hiseailiettp 

become  dissgreeable^  in  consequence  of  lished  poems  were  written  in  IdOi 

the  heat  of  the  first  disputes  respiectin^  the  gave  to  the  world  a  collection  of  ha 

Lord^  supper,  when  the  Lutheran  mmis-  ems  in  1814  (3d  ed.,  1S26).    In  l^lH 

ters  at  Bremen  applied  it,  in  155(1,  in  a  was  a  practising  lawyer  in  ScuttgsnL 

■enae  still  more  opposefl  to  reason  in  their  1815,  when  a  great  political  ezcim 

controvenies  with  the  Calvinists ;  and  at  existed  throughout  W&rtemberg,  Uhli 

Wurtemberg,  in  the  creed  drawn  up  in  patriotic  songs  became  very  popular, 

1559,  by  John  Brenz,  it  was  made  a  fun-  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen 

dameutal  point  of  the  orthodoxy  of  tlie  patriotic  spirit    In  1809,  he  was  cIm 

church  in  that  country-.    As  the  CalvinistM  a  representative  of  T6bingen,and  bai^ 

acknowledf^  a  real  |iresence  of  tlie  bodv  believe,  ever  since  continued  in  the  rh 

of  Chrint  111  tin*  Lonl^d  tfupfMT,  thoiigli  ber.     L'hlaiid  in  undoiiht«HlIy  on«*  of 

only  |M.>rt*cptibl4*  by  liiitli,  th«>K>  LutheraiK*,  best  lyric  \wvts  of  C^'niiany.     Thew 

in  oniiT  to  ninkc  ii  iiiiu-ktMi  (li2«tin<*tion  U^-  tnitli,  a  wnriiith,  an  inti>nfht>'  of  iivliD( 

twecn   lh('iiim*lvt>H  uud   their  (>|)|Mjiioiit>,  liis  |M>eiiiH,   whirh  tn'ur  t)ir  lit^n. 

started  tht^  dortrino  of  tli«'   rt^nl   iiiutunl  iMtriotic  sonfp*  an*  oflen  nohlt%  liut  wc 

ronunuiiioatioii  of  the  quulitifs  of  ImkIi  iiuvr  a  far  inorv  elevated  rharartrr  if 

natuniv  in  ChriHt  {rommunicatio  idioma-  Htate  of  Iiim  rountr)' wai*  Mieh  tiiat,  ioi 

ium\  and  ntrove  to  pnjve  by  it  that  the  of  U*inp  the    \mwi  of  WrinemN*r|i 

body  of  riirifft  ia  iiere»«arily  present  in,  could  Im*  the  |KM*t  of  Geniuuiy.     IIbk 

with  aiul  under  the  hn^ail  in  the  Ixinl^d  iiiatir    workn — Duke    Kme^it   of  Ai 

Mip|NT«vrr\'  when',  without  n>fereiire  to  (lleidellNT^,  1H17)  and  I^ium  o(  Bit 

the  faith  ut  the  ronininniranti).     Ah  X\\\a  (Berlin,  IHli^)  an«  hiw  diNtJupii.«hfd. 
notion  dn'W  uinui   ihein  tht>   naiiieri  of        Cist,  North  and  Sul'TH.     iSee  i 

ilnquUts  and  I  hitpiitUts,  an<l  wai*  ex|M»s-  ridea.) 

vi\  to  the  n'pntarh  of  Mimilarity  uidi  the         l' KA*y  { Russian)  Mgnifi«^  anordiH 

Catliolir  tioctrine  of  traiiKuliKtantiation,  tht*  i>f  the  pn  ernnieut  of  the  Russian  em] 

authoni  of  the  fonnula  of  <'on(H>ni  (q.  \\\  (St*«r  Russia.) 

calletl  the /)ool:  o/'£^r/r,(lfrlan'd  explicit-         Cmrai^e  (Mr  yhm/irr;  from  the  1 

ly  that  tlie  ubiquity  of  <'hrirt*H  IkmIv  dw^  t«>nic  woni  L'ker);  an  extetwivr  ma 

not   lake   place  in   a   mati-rial   wny.     In  in  the  H<»uth-eaf«t  part  of  Riiwian  Pot 

IfilO,  a  new  ilinpute  anw  nf*|iectinfr  this  now  fonnin^  the  Kuwian  ginemmns 

ubiquity  U>twt*en  the  theolo^iaim  of  Tu-  Kiev,   PcHlolia,   (*hari(ow   and    Poki 

lyiii^  lietweeii  lat.  Af*°  aiuI  .'fcf  N.    I 

•  The  rfM'mMAJirr  in  ««>iiu«i  l«rti»erii  k  am]  the  watered!  by  the  l>nie|NT,  which  intrfl 

OeniiAJi  M  ai-iM-ari  In.ni  llir  nrrum^lanre  lh.it.  in  it    in    a    Wiudillf;    nniTVf    tnmi    DtHtl 

rfirtmnnrK^  .lUimJcI  l..  U;,rh  «;rr,„A,„  ihr   pro-  po„t|,        'ly^    ^|,|,.f   ^  j-   jj^ 

MiDTialion  111  Kneli«ti  wiinU.  II  i*  written  fur  v  -r-  ^,  i  •   »•         i       j-       ■     *■"■"" 

fcir   r»inplr.  ihr    Knifii.h  iran^   it  «ntlra    u^n.  J>'f  ^' »  ">«? j;l"*'t   OUllet   fur   ttli   rxprti 

Id  Frvoch.  nur  10  u  riprmcvl  aIm  by  <m  ;  Uius  Odewa.     The  surface  M  geoeraUy  k 

WaahimgUm  is  praooaaccd  Omthingtotmt,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fotiie  part 
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Tlio  heat  of  Bummer  and  cold  1716,  and  brought  up  in  the  royal  ma- 
r  are  intense  in  this  region.  rines,  in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
s;  a  species  of  liglit  cavalry,  of  lieutenant-general.  Having  distinguished 
rigin.  From  the  Tartars  it  was  liimself  as  an  engineer  and  man  of  sei- 
zed into  Poland.  The  Austrians  ence,  he  was,  in  1735,  joined  in  a  com- 
it  next ;  the  Prussians,  in  tlie  mission  with  don  George  Juan  and  oth- 
iars'  war ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  ers,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
ill  armies  have  some  of  this  cav-  in  Peru.  He  remained  nearly  ten  years 
tosc  chief  weapon  is  a  lance,  gen-  in  South  America  on  this  occasion,  and, 
ir  always,  provided  with  a  little  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1745,  was  in- 
)rder  to  frighten  the  horses  of  the  tercepted,  and  carried  into  an  Englisli 
They  are  always  light  troops,  and  port.  Here  his  talcntu  and  character  rec- 
icularly  useful  iu  taking  squares,  ommended  him  to  Folkes,  president  of 
nctf  and  Ca;v€dry,)  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
A  is  the  collective  name  for  the  a  member  in  the  same  year.  On  his  re- 
jurists,  considered,  at  the  same  turn  to  Spain,  he  publishcMl  his  voyage  to 
priests ;  for  the  law  of  the  Turks  South  America  {Reiacwn  Mstorica  dd  Vi- 
rom  Mohammed,  as  well  as  their  age  a  la  America  Meridional  Madrid, 
;  and  the  Koran  is  tlieir  code.  1748),  which  was  soon  translated  into 
ef ofthoulcmaisthemufli.  (q.v.^  German,  French  and  English;  but  the 
lim  follow  the  cadileskiers,  of  latter  version  (1758,  2  vols.,  8vo.)  is  inac- 
bere  are  three,  one  in  Europe,  one  curate.  Ho  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
and  one  in  Egypt.  They  liave  a  Ferdinand  IH  to  travel  over  Europe,  to 
the  divan,  and  appoint  all  die  ca-  collect  information  in  regard  to  improve- 
leir  district.  No  one  can  become  ments  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  agricul- 
who  has  not  been  a  cadilcskier.  ture.  He  promoted  the  royal  woollen 
rd  class  of  the  ulema  consists  of  manufactories,  newly  organized  the  col- 
lahs  (q.  v.),  who  are  the  superior  leges  of  history  and  surgery,  superintend- 
n  the  provinces.  Afler  them  fol-  ed  and  completed  the  bashis  at  Ferrol  and 
cadis,  who  every  where  decide  in  Carthagena,  and  gave  new  activi^  to  the 
instance.  quicksUver  mines  of  Almadan.  In  1766, 
ijks,  Ulphilas,  or  WuLFiLAS,was  he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana, 
Cappadocia,  and,  from  360  to  380,  which  had  l)een  ceded  to  Spain.  In  1772, 
lop  of  the  Christian  Goths  in  Da-  he  published  JSToHcias  Americanos  sobre  la 
Moesia  (the  JI/cMo-Go^,so  called),  .America  Meridional,  y  la  Se^tentrional- 
lom  he  had  a  very  great  influence.  OrienUdy  containing  disquisitions  ujpon 
iced  them  to  adopt  the  Arian  doc-  the  peopling  of  America.  The  JVbticuu 
lie  was  learned  for  his  age,  and  secretas  di  America,  first  published  in 
t  several  times  as  ambassador  to  1826  (London,  folio),  consists  of  the  confi- 
t  of  Constantinople.  The  inven-  dential  reports  of  Juan  and  Ulloato  the 
]iothic  letters  is  generally  ascribed  Spanish  ministry,  which  had  been  sup- 
but  probably  the  Gothic  written  pressed  as  discreditable  to  the  countiy. 
tr  only  became  more  common  iJlloa  died  in  1795.  He  must  not  be  con- 
his  means.  Ho  translated  the  founded  with  don  Bernard,  a  near  rela- 
ito  the  Moeso-Gothic  dialect.  Of  tion,  who  published,  in  1740,  a  work  On 
narkable  translation,  the  most  an-  the  Revival  of  tlie  Manufactures  and 
3numentof  the  German  language.  Commerce  of  Spain, 
rable  fragments  have  come  down  Vlm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at 
uticularly  the  Gospels.  The  codex  the  confluence  of  tliat  river  with  the  Iller 
It,  so  called,  at  Upsal,  contains  the  and  Blau,  was  fonncrly  a  free  imperial 
spels,  and  a  manuscript  in  Wol-  city,  in  1803  was  attach<Kl  to  Bavaria,  and, 
(1  contains  finagmentsof^tlie  Epistle  in  1810,  to  Wiirtemberg.  It  has  11,888 
lomans  (best  edition  by  Zahn  and  inhabitants.  The  Danube  at  this  place  is 
Weiflsenfels,  1805,  4to.).  The  200  feet  wide.  Its  situation,  in  a  militaiy 
scholar  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.)  has  point  of  view,  is  highly  important ;  and  it 
red  in  the  library  at  Miliui  manu-  would  bo  so  likewise  in  a  commercial 
of  Ulfilas,  from  which  the  breaks  point  of  view,  were  it  not  for  the  ruinous 
anslation  may  be  supphed.  systems  of  imposts  which  clog  the  wheels 
eB  of  a  cask,  in  gauging*  is  what  of  trade  throughout  Germany.  The  ca- 
t  of  being  flilL  thedral  is  celebrated,  and,  though  the 
A,  doD  Antonio  di^  a  celebrated  steeple  is  unfinished,  is  one  of  the  finest 
I  mathematidaD,  bom  "at  Seville,  in  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  waa 
Kii.               94 
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bugun  III  ihn  fiHinntnth  century.  The 
fountlDtioD  wait  laid  in  i:t77,  ond  iliu 
efaurcli  M'Mroinplntrd,narnru  il  ivpnt,ia 
111  ]>cnm  It  in  153  fi«I  high,  uii)  (he 
UnftBishml  nvepln  337  fnt  Uigh.  Thn 
diy  cApkitlaiGd  to  Nnpaleoti  Oi-wbur  17, 
lUClS, and  ^ui-ra1  Hnth,  with at.OOO nipti, 
bociiinn  immiirn  of  wnr.  It  bw  Iwcn 
repeatsdly  (-(>[iieTnj>lBri^  t<>  laako  UIid  a 
tonreM  of  Ihf<  (Jurmimic  miili^di.-nir}',  w 
MBveDm  il.  'i'liere  to  uttich  inaiiu^- 
nirfng  indunry  Is  iW»  plnrf. 

Ui.Hin ;  u  (vty  uei^iiliHr  fubaTnnce, 
which  f«u(k«  fVoin  ih(!  trunk  of  n  epc- 
cIm  of  olni,  tht!  ulmtis  nigra.  It  dlflcrs 
««mDli(tll}'  froiti  BVPty  olhpr  known  bnrfy, 
and  must  tlii^rcfura  1*  rennlvd  as  a  new 
vngvuhin  [irinvi)fle.  In  IM  ektrmal  op- 
pnarnncR,  ii  rrgvmhlen  gum.  It  is  noVid, 
naril,  of  a  black  color,  uiul  pomeesnt  mn- 
eidimbli!  litmr.  lis  powrii^r  in  brown. 
It  diatutveH  Ttiulily  in  the  tnuuih,  atid  Is 
in^niij  M  iho  laat*!.  li  is  completely  in- 
•olubk  both  iu  alcotiol  and  vllit-r.  M. 
DohnrcinRr  gays,  tliDl  enlUn  acid  is  con- 
Tl>rlibti>  into  uhniij,  l>y  rainhiiling  the 
Acid   with   ammonia,   and  ripo»ng  tile 


ULritnrx,  Do  raid  U9 . 
ynr,  the  tutor,  iHcnd  and  miniater  of  the 
emperor    Altxniiilcr    Rncms.       Wln'ii 

Alexander  lH.'r"iF i. ■■■,.:     .   ■     .  ;' i.,- 

fit«t  nets  wns  '' 
bupn  t'xilod  'n  1 1 


iiliimatuinH  d^liveml  M   (hp   Pmw  \»- 
Ibrii    tiin    bM  war  bMWMD  RtiMn  aid 

ViLttut ;  0  prf  Ax  in  niiMlnni  poliiio^* 
dcTKFli!  ihoac  mutnbera  of  a  pwiy  wb« 
carry  iu  noikma  to  firnvt.  In  179^ 
thoM  pt-raoiu  nun-  rallnl  ultra  rrt^ttim- 
ilia  who  deinalidcd  much  nioro  tbaa  ilr 
rnnMilmion  then  adopted  aUowcd.  Whs 
Uie  BourtKinri  rcturui'd  to  Fnnci!  hi  l^t& 
ih^  wonla  idtra-nyatuU  and  nihil  fti 
rail  vrm  inucli  ubmI,  anil  bsvc  btvom 
corumnn  on  ib<<  Kuropaan  (oatea 
wbiTcvcr  political  partiu  on  allamdit 

ri.TiLiMiiHt?iK ;  n  hmurtiriil  and  ^ 
chaiigcabk'  blue  piS'°*^nl,  wlildi  VM 
(iiifpnally  ntitninnl  only  ftnin  tha  mt 
mineral  lauid-buuli  (n.  v.).  but  "  ""' 
>  been  manumcti 


hna  of  laic  b 


icmmd 


Hew 


II  [be 


IS  also  made  ^ecrciury  of  state,  aiid 
ultimately  prelorian  prvftct.  He  lived  in 
great  repute  for  Ilia  wise  and  virtiioua  nd- 
tniniBtration,  until  the  emperor,  probably 
at  hia  suggestion,  undertook  the  danger- 
ous Cask  of  reforming  the  army.  Tho 
dbconienE  of  the  soldiery  broke  out  into 
a  mutiny,  and  Ulpian,  pursutid  by  a  bod; 
of  them,  mas  massacred  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  and  his  molber,  iti  the 
year  338.  Ulpian  has  obtained  the  praise 
,  of  all  tho  heathens;  but  the  Ciinstiaiis 
accuse  him  of  a  determined  enmity  to 
them,  which  be  carried  so  far  as  to  col- 
lect idl  the  edicts  and  decrees  of  the  pre- 
ceding Bovercigna  against  them.  There 
are  remaining  of  uTpiau  twenty-nine  ti- 
tles or  fragments,  wliicb  arc  inserted  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  the  civil  law. 
'  Ultimatum  (from  uUimiu,  last),  in 
modem  diplomacy;  the  final  conditions 
oflbred  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
between  two  governments.  Clliina- 
tuma  are  often  as  numerous  as  the  last 
M  of  a  distinguished  actor  ;  as, 
:,  the  long  aeries  of  Russian 


-V- 

mtnend  it  made  red  hot,  and  ifantwn  hm 
water,  to  rmder  il  cunly  puhoheatia.  Il 
is  tlirn  reduced  to  a  line  puwder,  wmi  in- 
timately coiiibiiird  with  a  vamiafa,  Ati» 
ed  of  rt^n,  wax,  and  bniled  UamedA 
Tii'm  pasry  itiixturo  is  put  into  a  lian 
cloth,  and  rtrpenirdly  knoadei]  arlth  h» 
water :  the  firil  water,  which  ia  vmmSj 
diny,  ia  ibrowii  awny  ;  ihr  anonml  aim 
ubliiL'iif  Ibi'    rini'iit'dilr.  [m.1    itic  lirir: 


the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  ia  wo- 
ciated.  The  artificial  ultramaraie  w« 
discovered  by  M.  Guitnei,  a  Fieoeli 
chemist.  He  was  led  to  the  diacorery  br 
accidentally  noticing  a  fine  blue  coh*' 
upon  the  hearth  of  one  of  hia  fuTTla^e^ 
which  color  ap)>eared  to  be  ideoiical  Willi 
that  of  the  ultramarine.  The  Bubacaacc, 
when  analyzed,  ivas  tbund  to  consiM  (^ 
sulphur,  sodium,  silex,  and  alumine ;  aad, 
by  combining  these  principles  in  the  pnv 
portions  found  in  the  pigment,  the  uii- 
ficini  ultnimarinc  was  formed.  Thewir 
product  is  said  to  possess  o  color  eqiialh' 
rich  with  that  of  Ilic  mlncnl  ullnin- 
fine  ;  and  it  is  now  so  extensively  tnano- 
factured  as  to  become  an  objeel  vi'td 
painters  and  colormen,  in  point  of  rccR- 
omy,  to  substitute  it  in  room  of  cohnh,  in 
the  bluinf^  of  paper,  thread,  and  stuffi  in 
which  this  material  baa  been  heretofcte 
employed.  Thcdiscoveierbaa  punchaml 
a  situation  near  Lynns,  in  which  be  is 
about  to  establish  a  manufactoi;  on  a 
large  scale,  so  as  to  satiafy  the  denMndi 
H.  Ghdmet  hm»  pnmi 
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sriment,  that  a  pound  of  his  ultra-  to  do,  until,  under  Napoleon,  it  ceased 
of  the  second  quality-,  and  which  entirely.      But,  aAer  the  retiun  of  the 
afforded  at  twenty  francs,  will  hlue  BourlK)ns,  ultramontane  principles  were 
:h  |)aper  as  ten  pounds  of  cobalt,  more    and   more   boldly   proclaimed    in 
at    wholesale,    costs  twenty-six  France,  and,  though  sometimes  opposed, 
and  an  important  advantage  of  were,  on  the  whole,  favored  by  the  gov- 
-mer  is,  that,  on  account  of  its  emment.    This  alone  would  have  been 
38,  it  spreads  more  uniformly  over  sufficient  to  place  the  Bourbons  in  de- 
Since  his  success  in  this  appli-  cided  opposition  to  tlie  nation,  and,  sooner 
>f  the  new  color,  he  has  tried  it  in  or  later,  bring  on  tlieir  ruin.     A  man 
and  lias  obtained  upon  Unen,  cot-  may  be  a  go<Hl  Catholic,  and  yet  wholly 
I  silk,  a  degree  of  success  which  en-  opfiosed  to  ultramontane  principles;  as, 
i8  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  and  de-  for  example,  most,  perhaps  all,  the  Ger- 
mpcriority  OTcr  indigo.    M.  Gui-  man  Catholics  distinguished  fur  learning 
fers  his  ultramarine    for    bluing  and  talent  are  so.     Those  who  explain 
It  sixteen  francs  the  pound.  the  canon  law  on  ultraniontane  princi- 
lAMONTANiSM  (from  ultra  monieSy  pl<^,  are  called  curialisls,     (See  Curui.] 
ler  side  of  the  mountains,  i.  e.  Ultramontanism  may  be  briefly  descril)eu 
As  the -nations  north  of  the  Alps —  as  the  endeavor  to  render  the  Catholic 
,  Gennany,  &c. — ^havo  been  most  churches  of  the  various  countries  more 
J  to  the  papal  assumption  of  ab-  suliscrvient  to  the  pope  than  is  compati- 
power,  they  have  termed  the  en-  ble  with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws 
i  of  the  Roman  curia  to  extend  of  the  various  countries,  with  the  rights 
ml  authority  and  destroy  the  con-  of  the  bisho|)s  and  sovereigns,  with  the 
CO  of  tlie  national  churches,  such  independence  and    intellectual   freedom 
Galilean  church,  ultramontaniam.  of  each    countr}',  and  with  various  ele- 
.me  has  been  particularly  used  of  ments  of  Catholicism  itself.     Its  princi- 
ars,  since  the  attempts  of  the  Ro-  pies  arc  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Grego- 
mrt,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder  ry  Vll,  who  wished  the  pope  to  be  bishop 
Bourbons  in  France,  to  arrogate  every  where,  and  to  leave  to  the  various 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pres-  bishops  only  such  rights  and  privileges 
e  of  civilization.   We  have  s()oken  as  he  had  not  reserved  for  himself^   Gen- 
influence  of  the  pope  in  the  mid-  eral  councils  were  not  to  meet  nor  sit 
8,  in  the  article  Pope  ;  have  given,  without    his    |>ermi8sion,    and    national 
:cve,  deserved  praise  to  tliat  great  goveriuncuts,  of  course,  to  have  no  influ- 
fregory  VII  (q.  v.),  and  have  not  ence  u|)on  national  churches,  farther  than 
the  good  vi^hich  even  the  Jesuits  the   Roman  see  should  think  fit      Wo 
have  done ;  but  the  times   have  do  not  know  whether  we  should  treat 
d,  and  that  influence,  which,  cen-  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  a  principle 
ago,  was  a  benefit  to  nations  dur-  of  ultramonumism,  since  it  is  a  theory 
J  prevalence  of  general  disorder,  almost  entirely  exploded  among  German 
be  in   the   highest   degree  detri-  and  French  Catholics,  even  such  as  in 
at  tlie  present  day.     Modern  his-  other  re8f)ects  might  Ix^  called  ultramon- 
made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  tane.     Among  tht;  books  that  have  been 
iggles  of  the  nations  to  disenthral  written  on  this  subject,  are  count  Mont- 
Ives  from  tlio  control  of  the  Ro-  losier's  work  against  ilie  sovereignty  of 
e ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob-  priests — Mimoirt  a  consulttr  siir  un  Sys- 
that  one    of  the    circumstances  thne  relifrieux  it  politique^  ttndant  a  ren- 
have  essentially  contributed  to  the  t'erser  la  Reiiprion,  la  SocUte  et  It   TV&ne 
dement  of  free  institutions  and  the  (Paris,  \S2i>).    The  three  most  eloquent 
I  advancement    of  civil    govern-  defenders  of  ultramontanism,  lieforo  the 
n  England,  has  l)een  the  alienee  revolution  of  18^10,  wt're  count  de  Mais- 
ign  nuncios  in  that  country,  since  tre  (q.  v.),  M.  de  Bonald,  and  esjMJcially 
sifih  century,  when  the  archbishop  the  al)l)e  de  la  Mennais,  whose  work  De 
iterbury  was  declared  the  ]»ermu-  la  Rdifcion  considerie  dans  ses  Rapports 
sgate  of  the  pope.     She  has  thus  avec  V  Ordrc.  jMtique  at  ftm7,  defends  the 
d  ilie  violent  struggles  against  the  supremacy   of  the   ecclesiastical   |K)wer 
;iower,  which  have  convulsed  the  over  the  secular  in  all  states,  declares  all 
menta  and   nations  of  Gennany  Protestants,  and  even  the  Jansenists,athe- 
rance.     In   the   latter  jmrt  of  the  ists,  and  affixes  the  same  stigma  to  the 
ntuiy,  the  political  influence  of  the  government,  Ix^cause  the  charte((\,  v.)  of 
iecluied  mpidly,  and  continued  so  France  allows  freedom  of  religious  wor- 


ini  ofti      mof,    Tbe 

uii        "  -MiwMcJ,  thn  Miwiwif  ge- 

db  (which  hMiMweeMed 

Lu>*^  WW  |«otuliited  to  ba  etroi- 

u»»u  [in  Gnek,  Oi^Hew):  a  kiiw 
cf  the  Miiiili  of  IdMcm  «h1  Duliciiinii^ 
Mm  of  Antieiea  and  I^wtM.  II«  be- 
nmeqaeortheHiilanofilelcaj  bal,aB 
hada^M^wl  of  fciBcaw.ba  BoiieiMd  Am 
band  of  Peoalopc^  the  dnitfaur  oF  la- 
rin.  Tba  nfw  m  Helan  did  not  long 
permit  bim  to  nmam  in  Iduea,  and 
Iw  ma  MunnMoad  u>  tbo  IVpjan  war 
wbh  ibe  other  prineta  trf'  GraMO.  Ho 
pnnoded  inmiulf ,  to  an»d  leariw  Pa- 
Dctopa ;  but  Palamedea,  br  pkriu  Mbn 
Iba  pm^  of  Ulnna  bia  aos  Telema- 
ebo^  conriiieed  IM  woiU  that  tbe  fiuber 
waa  not  mnd,  who  had  die  [Mtmdence  lo 
ton  aw^  ao  phH^  fiom  the  flimw, 
nattobnrtUiebikL  mnaea  waa  tbera- 
li»«  obliged  to  go  to  the  war,  where  he  dia- 
tbguiahed  himself  by  his  Bogacilj.  By 
bii  nieanH,  Achilles  (q.  v.)  was  discovered 
among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedee,  and 
Philoctetee  (q.  r.)  was  induced  to  aban- 
don Lemnos.  He  was  not  leas  distin- 
Siished  for  his  activity  and  valor.  With 
iomedes  he  murdered  Rheaus,  and 
slaughtered  the  Thracians  in  their  camp. 
He  also  introduced  himself  into  the  city 
of  Priam,  and  carried  away  tlie  Palla- 
dium of  iho  Trojans.  (See  PaUatfhun.) 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  anns  of  At^illee.  After  the  war, 
Ulysses  was  exposed  to  a  number  of  mis- 
fortunes, before  he  reached  his  native 
country.  He  waa  thrown  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  visited  the  couDlry  of  the 
Loiophagi,  and  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily. 
Polyphemus  seized  him,  with  his  com- 
ranioiu,  five  of  whom  he  devoured  (see 
Polyplumiu) ;  but  the  prince,  having  in- 
toxicated him  and  put  out  liia  eyes,  es- 
caped from  the  care.  JEo\uA  gave  him, 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  which 
could  olistruct  liis  return  to  Jthoca ;  Ihii 
the  curiosity  of  his  companions  lo  know 
what  the  bags  contained,  proved  needy 
fatal.     The  winds  rushed  out,  and  all  the 
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1     a  Uand  JEat,  who*  Cim 

cMupenioiM  into  ^&    Ha 

ri  fttfe  by  mMM  oT  an  berii  «Mit  bt 

waived  from  Mercury ;  bdiI,  ate  fat 

u  olfiged  tlie   magiekit,  by  li»ee  el 

I  to  restore  his  fWmpaDtooa  lo  ihsir 

gal  shape,  be  yielded  to  livr  elMnm 

nade  her  mother  of  Tdegomta    Ur 

-d  tiic  infernal  region*,  aM  conok- 

u  1  irtaias  how  lo  return  with  mtm  H 

uid,  aRt^r  Iw  liwl  teceml 

^Dn,bc  tvtanmlia 

m  the  eaoMtf  *i 

•«o  onhiitt,  by  tbm  ttwiftwwrrf  Gbci 

iSfritTu),  and  escaped  dM  wbji^aob 

u  ihoAlsof  SorllaandClnnbAi.   Ok 

s»4)Mr^ofSi^,bli.  ■       — ^* 

neozii  saclM  t~    * 

9  god  .1.  fctroyed  tl ^ 

m  Vlyma^wlw 


;       ^be  forgot!  .  

-ntm.  by  whom  he  hod  twe  cUbn. 
Rods  at  laei iateiftmtLMd CMfpi 
au  rad  him  to  depart.  Nantna^  ifl 
I  lAil  that  his  SOD  PdnlMM  U 
Uhu  nrtilicdof  hiseyeabyDyi^waad 
I  tm  and  sunk  his  rirfp,  DnHBaanaB 
lu  ■  M  island  of  the  PiwttMa^  ■bat 
ibe  iindiKve  of  Nauaieaa,  and  tba  b«- 
manhr  of  her  father,  hinz  Aleinoa^  o- 
tertained  him  for  a  while.  He  ivbted 
his  misfunuiies  to  the  monarch,  and  w* 
conducted  iii  a  ship  to  Ithaca,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  years,  Hewaein' 
that  his  palace  was  besieged  by 
who  contitiiinlly  distuibed  the  peace  of 
Penelope ;  and,  therefore,  be  aaMined  the 
habit  of  a  lieggar,  by  the  advice  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  ninde  himnelf  known  to  im 
son  and  bis  faithful  shepherd  EumMVL 
The  suitors  were  put  to  iV«th,  anl  llj»- 
ses  reston^d  tu  peacv  aud  the  boaom  of 
his  family.  He  lived  about  aixteea  ytM 
afier  his  return,  and  waa  at  last  killed  bf 
Telegonus,  who  bad 

The 
tores  of  Ulysses  on   bis  return  an 
subject  of  Homer's  Odysaey. 

UMBAooa  ;  a  lake  in  New  Hamp 
and  IHaine,  lat.  44°  43'  N.     The  gr 
part  of  it  is  in  Maine :  the  part  1 
to  New  Hampshire  is  within  the 
ships  of  Enol   and  Cambridge-      It  is 
eighteen  milee  long  and  ten  Iwoad. 

Umbbm,  or  Umbki  (Italian  ossMa).  ■• 
[aioliog;  a  kind  of  dry,  duafcy-eolMvd 
eaitb,  which,  dihiled  with  water,  amw 
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dark-brown  color,  usually  called  Uniformity,  Act  or.    (See  JVon-Con- 

hair  color.    This  tsub^ttuijcc  was  farmists,) 

obtained  from  Oinbria,  the  an-  Unigenitds  Dei  Filids,  &c.,  arc  the 

le  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  first   words  of  a  bull    issued   by   pope 

Clement  XI,  in  1713,  which,  under  the 

,    (See  ^rbUratar,)  name  of  Constitution  of  Unigtmius^  has 

(Latin,    uncie^  a  twelfth);   a  acquired  a  celebrity  very  dangerous  to  the 

ied  to  letters  standing  for  words  |mpal   authority  and    the   peace   of  the 

ions  and  epitaphs.  Manuscripts  Catholic   church,     '^his  bull  condemns 

ith  uncial  letters  possess,  from  101  pn){)ositionsdrav^n  from  the  work  of 

mstauce,  a  proof  of  considera-  Pasquicr  Quesnel,  priest  of  the  oratory 

Qce  these  characters  have  not  (q.  \\\  entided  Le    nouveau    Testament 

le  since  the  seventh  century.  traduit  en  Francois,   aver  des  Rejltxions 

N,  Extreme,  has  l)een,  since  morales.    Those  who  adhere  to  the  bull 

h  century,  one  of  the  seven  say  that  the  doctrines  containcti  in  those 

s  (q.  V.)  of  the  Catholic  church:  101  propositions  had  been  already  con- 

;il  of  Trent  also  declares  it  to  demned  in    the   writings  of  Baius  and 

"ament  (seas,  xiv,  canon   1    et  Jansenius.  (q.  v.)     Against  the  rPf)roach, 

9  performed,  in  cases  of  mortal  that  the  po|)e  had  condenuied  the  projM)- 

y  anointing  the  head,  the  hands  sitions  in   mass,    without    tetichiiig  any 

set  witJi  oil  consecrated  by  the  religious  truth,  so  that  the  bull  could  not 

id  occomiNinied  with  prayers,  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith,  the '' constiiution- 

rm.)    As  it  has,  according  to  the  ists,"  as  the  adherents  of  the  "  constitution" 

f  the    Catholics,    sacnunental  were  called,  say  that  the  **  anti-constitu- 

at  is,  it  effects  the  purification  tionists"  were  equally  regardless  of  the 

ng  {)erson  from  his  sins,  and  a  bull  of  Innocent  X,  which,  nevertheless, 

nation  of  the  divine  forgiveness),  censured  every  error  of  Jansenius  in  par- 

y  be  administered  by  a  bishof)  ticular ;  and  as  regards  the  charge  that 

and,  because  it  requires  piety  the   condenmation    of   Baius,  Jan8(>nius 

t  of  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  and  duesnel  was  occasioned   mainly  by 

>  such  sick  persons  only  as  are  an   intrigue  of   the  Jesuits  against  the 

to  partake  ol  the  lord's  supp(T.  Jansenists,  they  wiy,  that  it  is  urmecessar}' 

d re n  and  excommunicated  per-  to  investigate  this  point,  or  whether  the 

therefore,  not  j>ermitted  to  re-  Jesuits  are  really  enjMuies  to  tIh?  adhe- 

Tho  Catholic   church   derive  rents  of  St  Augustine's  doctrine,   since 

ion  of  the  efficacy  of  extreme  the  condemnation  has  l)een  pronounced 

oih  the  custom  of  the  apostles  and  confirmed  by  four  or  five  succesj<ive 

the  sick  with  oil,  accom|)anied  i>o|m^s,  and   that  similar   doctrines   were 

■er  (James   v,    14   and    15),   in  condemned  by  the.  church  l>efore  the  iii- 

this 'means,  to   console   them  fluence  of  the  Jesuits  existed,  ns  those  of 

lote   the   good   of  their   souls,  the  predestinariajis,  in  the  fifth  century, 

estonts    deny   the   sacmmental  of  (iothescalc,  in  the  ninth,  and  those  of 

m  and  |K)weV  of  this  ceremony,  ('alvin,   condenuied    by    the   council   of 

lothiiig  is  known  of  a  tbnnal  Tnuit,  in  1547,  when  the  soci<«ty  of  Jesu- 

lentof  it  by  Christ  himself.     In  its  wiw  just   beginning   to  exist,   having 

church,  it  is  admin isten-d,  not  been  fi>unded  in  1540. — The  reader  who 

ring  persons,  but  genenilly,  in  wishes  to  see  the  views  of  the  anti-con- 

f  all  kinds,  as  tending  to  pro-  stilutionists  further   tn*aled   must  be  r'- 

r€storation  of  health  and  the  femMl  to  works  written  on  this  subject, 

D  of  sins.  also  to  the  article  Unii^t'nitus^  in  tin;  Die- 

¥ALDEX.     (Sec  UidertcahienJ)  iiomutire  de  Thtolosric,  Kxtrait  de  PKn- 

V,     Acconling  to    Von   Zach's  qfdopHie   MWiodiquc   (Toulouse,   IHI7). 

on  of  the   acxrounts   given,   in  VVe  will  now  stale  the  case  as  vit.'weil  by 

d  ni<xlem  times,  of  the  unicorn,  those   who    consider    themselve-*    di-in- 

)D  of  its    fabulous   chanicter,  ten^sted   judges.     Jn    order   to   strike  a 

s  prevailed  since  the  time   of  deadly  blow  at  the  Jansenists,  the  Jesuit 

tes  not  rest  on  sufiicient  ^rrounds.  party  at  the  court  of  I^ouis  XIV,  especial- 

luntr^'  of  the  ancient  Meroe!,  a  ly  the  confessor  of  the  king,  I^*  Tellier, 

lis  description  is  found,  of  the  [»n)j»rcted  the  bull  vnifreniius,  and  extort- 

>w,  and  the  form  of  an  antelope;  ed  it  from  the  |K)|K'.     The  101  f)mp<jsi- 

rnale  has  upon  his  forehead  a  tions  condemned — though  thowj  resjMjct- 

itmigbt  honi.  iug  grace  will  not  be  acknowledged  by 
34» 
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■nChrirtiiwi    www ttJMP, •Imoit liwwl-    pnUnh  thaUl;  «ad  wbai  to  dU 
Ijr,  either  fiom  tto  BiUe  or  odMr  ae-   dnm  il  at  •  hmt  ftOoi,  k  m  ^ 
koowledged  andioffitiM  of  die  CbdM^   aiplenetlnwi  wUdi  peadlf  aiMliarilAi 
dmrcb.    Quenely  wIms  eiker  hie  «i&^    rigor.    Dwripy  iMi  < 

Miont  Beting 


fifed  ki  Amieideiiii  wee  eoonderod  hw   dwdy  wiitoiil  net ing  dMeined  i 
tlie  Jeniii  ee  die  principel  fAeiwpinii  or    ▼jgaiy*   Tbe  itoetiief  IMe 
the  Jenesiiiile  riDoe  the  dbeth  of  AnMedd   wldi  eoqfli  in  ridtode  eC  dn 
eadlTicole.    The  hetrad  of  die  Jeniii   l|Mi  f  ito  Fluktoe  pM  to  mM^  Oi* 
ticiiwndi  lito  «Dd  tto  erehbiriio^  tgmmj  p  ito  Mienl  to^^ev  <J||I| 

f:>Htori^- 


eeidfaiel  Noeillei^  wto  wm  emioit  uni-  -MM^  dw 

Yeoil]^  leferedy  end  wqi|.-tod  pidilieljr  "Hlilgi^^ 

leeomBeiided  QneBDAliionc»ead  Ikmi-  ^hiiltoi;  eadeB 

onbl^    meinteifiwl    hie    indopendeaee  into  * 

efjJMt  Le  Tbiltov  efltode  en  wrnhmetion  end  *i 

of  diie  erlitoeiy  meeeme.    The  worid  or  *oi_ 

wee  enouDded  to  eee  tto  pepel  eoodem-  wUeh  wee  not  toorafahTto  ito  _ 

mtlffti  oKiBiidedf  DOC  merahr  to  tlMiee  eerenl  bidio|i%  in  eoBBesioB  w4ik 

MMBgee  in  wfaieh  Qiienel,  ee  e  true  membcn  of  ne  Serbomie  ead  dbei 

Jinewniir,  eecribed  to  difine  |fece  en  nn-  hednp  of  NoeHto^  dwad   to  m 

conditinnel  end  irreiiKible  wimwmce  upon  ejpdnetttobnlytnegaaonlQOilMii 

tto  hi*iii^**  heer^  but  eto  to  tlMiee  iHueh  thue  tto  opparithai  i     ~ 

ineleled  upon  puri^  of  motifeei  on  tto  eupported  li^  tto  BMielt 

neoenQr  OT  true  raueioui  loffe  of  Tiicuoy  f eteaiee  ead  eeclMtoi 

end  leeoncilieiion  wim  God,  on  tto  gen-  raceifed  tto  neoM  ef 

end  use  of  tto  ra)le,  on  die  eorvBction  of  perQr  beoeme  difidU,*ii 

tto  monk  of  tto  ckat^.  end  tto  neoeHi-  epeed,  in  1790;io  Atnawhidl* 

2r  of  e  oonecientioue  tulfUment  of  their  efly,  end  tlmi  eddied  egrimthi—  mm 

udee;  end  wee  uneMe  to  underMend  aeekai  enpeBMitei    Leoie  XY,  end  to 

whjr  the  diief  of  die  Romen  ehureh  hed  minirter  Ftomyy  wto  wne  da  ~ 

mded  ao  fiur  to  die  Jeeuiie  end  tto  eeidinePe  hat,  end  tfaerafcae 

Fieneh  court  ae  to  iaaue^  under  hie  neme,  Jeeuita^  tieeted  d»  eppritone  wllh  . 

e  denunciation  of  aome  of  die  funda-  eeveriqr;  tto  nriaale  balonniaf  to' At 

mental  truthe  of  Cbrkdamty;  fiir  die  parQr  weredieoliafgad;  d»  ■maawvt 

buU  was  considered  as  such,  not  only  by  refttsed  die  aaenunente;  etlencthi  th» 

xnany  Jauseuists,  but  also  by  inaDy  other  court,  in  1726,  induced  the  archbahop  of 

Catholics    in    foreign    countries.     The  Paris,  then  eighty  yean  old,  to  sign  tiK 

French  parliament,  <»rdinal  Noailles,  with  bull  unconditionally ;  and,  in  1730^  tto  mt- 

a  large  part  of  the  French  clergy,  the  liament  was  forced  to  registo'  it  witteoi 

majority  of  the  theologians  of  Sorbonne,  reservation,  l:^  which  it  became  a  law  of 

even  the  French  ladies  (from  whom  the  the  land.    The  persecuted  appellann  tt- 

bull,  by  condemning  the  passage  of  Quee-  mained,  nevertheless,  active,  and,  in  1752. 

uel  **  that  women  ousht  to  be  allowed  the  the    parliament   ventured  on   new  aad 

means  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  re-  bold  steps  to  remedy  the  cruel  retaal  of 

ligion  and  the  holy  Scriptures,"  withholds  the  sacrament.    The  contest  broke  ooi 

the  fundamental  right  of  Christians),  and  with  reuewcMi  bittemeas,  and  at  leaglb 

public  opinion,  either    openly   declared  was  assuaged  by  a  moderate  famf  of 

against  this  bull — which  was  universally  Benedict  XIV,  which  ordered 

considered  as  the  production  of  the  Jesu-  against  open  appellants  only.     In 

its — or  actively  opposed    it    in  private ;  to  this,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 

whilst  the  Jesuits,  tnrough  the  king,  used  ished ;  a  consequence  of  which 

all  the  means  of  power  and  persuasion  rally  the  gradual  decrease  of  tto  ii 

tQ  make  the  bull  a  law  of  the  realm,  tance  of  the  unhappy  bull  Umgtmk 

But,  though  a  large  number  could  be  France.    In  other  Catholic  countvto  t 

won  over  by  royal  decrees,  by  bribes,  had  been  adopted,  indeed,  but  little  ah- 

threats,  and  the  arrest  of  some  refractory  served,  as  the  whole  scope  of  it  was  dh 

persons  of  lower  rank,  yet  nothing  was  to  rected  against  a  party  in  France,    la  the 

ue  effected  by  these  means  against  the  Austrian  monarcny,  where  some  biihop 

parliament  and   the    archbishop.     The  had  published  it,  it  was  formally  aip- 

rormer  would  not  enrol  the  bull  as  a  pressed  in  1781,  together  with  the  bell 

law  of  tto  kingdom,  except  on  certain  in  Ctma  DominL    Itnowbeloi^aonlylo 

conditions,  which  invalidated  it  almost  history,  as  the  popes  themsehres  do  aoi 

entuely  ;  the   latter  at  first  refused  to  inaiston  it  asaruieof  fiiith. 
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Unioit  Canal.    {&ee  CanalM.)  which,  leaving  all  the  distinctive  docinnos 

Uirisoir ;  that  consonance,  or  coinci-  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 

dence  of  sounds,  proceeding   from  an  of  Christians  entirely  out  of  the  question, 

equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made  adopted,  as  articles  of  faith,  only  those 

in  a  given  time  by  two  sonorous  bodies ;  fundamental  Scripture    truths  in  which 

or  the  union  of  two  sounds,  so  directly  they  all  agree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 

■unilar  to  each  other  in  respect  of  ^vity  troduced  a  system  of  social  compact  and 

or  acutenesB,  that  the  ear,  perceivms  no  church  discipline  resembling  that  of  the 

difierence,  receives  them  as  one  ana  th^  ancient  church  of  Uie  Moravian  Bretha'n, 

■une.    The  ancients  were  much  divided  and  intended  to  form  a  society  in  sonic.' 

in  opinion  respecting  the  question  wliether  degree  such  as  the  primitive  churches  are 

the  unison  be  a  consonance.     Aristotle  represented  to  have  been.    All  the  in- 

qieaks  in  the  negative.  Muris  Meraennus,  hobitants  of  Hermhut,  after  mature  con- 

and    others,  declare  in  the  affirmative,  sideration,  adopted  this   social   scheme 

Tlie  decision  of  the  ((uestion,  however,  and  these  statutes,  by  the  name  of  a 

depends  on  the  definiuou  we  give  to  the  brotherly  agreement,  and  pledged  them- 

word  eomanance.     If  by  a  consonance  selves  mutually  to  its  observance,  in  the 

we  only  understand  two  or  more  soimds  year  1727,  aud  thus  formed  the  first  stock 

agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  unison  is  a  con-  of  the  present  society  of  United  Brethren. 

■ooance ;  but  if  we  include  in  the  conso-  Count  Ziuzendorf  was  justly,  in  some 

nence  soimds  of  a  different  pitch,  that  is,  measure,  considered  the  founder  of  the 

■ounds  less  or  more  acute  with  respect  to  society,  to  which  he  thenceforward  de- 

eeeh  other,  the  unison,  by  its  own  defi-  voted  his  whole  life,  property  and  energy. 

nitioo,  is  not  a  consonance.  It  will  Iw  readily   conceived,   however, 

UltiTAMAifs.    (See  AppendiXf  end  of  more  especially  edfter  observing  that  fuiv 

thie  Tolume.)  ther  emigrations  from  Bohemia  and  Mo- 

UzriTAS      Fkateitm.       (See      UiwUd  ravia  were  checked  by  the  Saxon  gov- 

RnOutn^)  cmment  at  aii  early  period,  that  the  de- 

UfnTBD    BRETHREif    (Protcstaut),    or  scendauts  of  the  first  emigrants,  at  this 

UmTAS  Fkatrum  ;  the  official  denomi-  day,  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of 

nation  of  the  religious  society  common-  the  present  society.    Individuals  from  all 

\f  known  by  the  name  of  Mortarians,  Protestant  denominations,  coinciding  in 

This  society  was  oriffinally  formed  by  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 

desoeodants  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mora-  common  to  all,  and  professing  a  desire  to 

visn  Brethren  (see  Bohtmian  Brethren),  lead  a  truly  Christian  life,  as  members  of 

wfaO|  beinff  persecuted  for  their  religious  such  a  community,  under  its  ()ecu]iar 

teoets,  and  non-conformity  in  their  native  regulationt;,  were,  from  the  beginning,  ad- 

eountry,  founded  a  colony,  under   the  niittod  among  them,  without  renouncing 

patronage  of  count  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.),  on  their  original  church  and  creed.    On  the 

an  estate  of  his,  called  Berthelsdorjf,  in  contrary,  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of 

Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  year  1722,  to  which  their  connexion  with  their  original  church- 

eelony  the  pame  of  Hermhut  was  given,  cs,  t)ie  society  expressly  includes  three 

on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  south-  different  tropes  or  modifications  vrithui 

sm  declivity  of  a  hill  called  the  Hutberg.  its  pale,  tlie  Lutheran,  tlie  Reformed  and 

It  was  not  until  the  number  of  emigrants  the  Moravian,  which  latter  comprises  all 

flom  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  there  other  Proteiitant  denominations.    Expe- 

iMmd  an  asylum,  had  considerably  in-  rience  has  taught,  tliat  these  differences, 

ersssed,  and  many  religioisly  disposed  among  persons  so  intimately  associated, 

psKSons  fiom  other  quarters  attracted  by  vanish  of  themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that 

dMir  pious  zeal  and  their  si  fferings,  had  the  original  idea  of  these  tropes  is  now 

sslded  along  with  them,jhat  the  diversity  maintained   only  as  an  evidence  of  the 

of  sentiments,  perceptible  an'.ong  so  many  principle  of  tlicir  union,  while  its  prac- 

isslous  Christians  of  various  modes  of  tical    consequences  have   become    alto- 

tfcjnking^  suggested  to  them  the  propriety  gether  imperceptible.  The  United  Breth- 

of  some   general  agreement  concerning  ren,  however,  continue  strenuously  to  ob- 

fricb  and  rules  of  conduct.    Accordingly,  ject  to  being  considered  a  separate  sect  or 

Qoder  the  guidance  of  count  Zinzendorf,  denomination,  because  their  union  is  ex- 

wbo.  from  an  early  age,  had  entertained  clusivcly  founded  on  general  Christian 

■n  idea  of  constituting  a  Christian  com-  doctrines,  and  their  peculiarities  relate 

munity,  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  solely  to  tlieir  social  or^nization,  which 

rilolic  congregations,  certain   articles  is  intended  onlv  to  facilitate  their  joint 

union  were  proposed  among  them,  purpose  of  putting  truly  Christian  pnnci- 
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plH  tf  lift  and ,___ 

tiee.    Tbn  cMMsquMitlT  admit  of  no  po- 
enlWr  aitiolM  of  &iih,  mnfining  tbanf 


._S'?ri-  - 

potatool  Ihair  enod^pfcAaad 
adbenoea    U)    the    Ciwfiwion 


Ivwahocethar  to  regubuktm  ofoonduet 
id  diadpUM.  Aa  «  bodr,  tli^  ban  at 
1  timM^   wfaaa  raqnirad  bgr    " 


vhwi    of   a   n^jorit]' ;   aad,   altbougfa 
tbey  do  not  pledga  their  mfauMia  lo  ma 
'  expw  adoptiooof  JM  articlw, 
amoDg  diein  not  10  Imiat  upon  an^ 
tiiDea  iitierlr  repugnant  thereto.    Tbey 
avoid  diacuMMMM  r«i[nwiinj|  iha  qiecula- 
tire  tnitba  of  religicKi,  and  ■" '" 
"  ■ '    li  experience  o'  *"" " 


imended  to  b«  the  moat  beDcficial  revela- 
tion of  the  Dei^  lo  the  human  laee;  and, 
in  conaBqwenoe,  they  make  the  lift,  merita, 
aet^  woidfv  aufieringa  and  death  of  the  Sa- 
viortbeprindpd  tmiDei^tlieir doctrine, 
wl^  they  carmull^  avoid  entecing  ioto  any 
theoMical  diaquiodont  on  Ae  m  vMeriow 
aaaenee  of  the  Godhead,  raniAv  adheiina  to 
dw  wmda  of  Seripturo;  AdtaittiDg  the 
■aerad  Bcripturw  as  the  ouhr  aource  of  di- 
noo  ravelatioa,  ibmr  nevotheleas  believe, 
fliat  th»  %Mrit  of  Ood  eantiouea  to  lead 
tltoae  who  believe  in  Christ  into  all  further 
truth,  nol  by  revFaliriK  new  ducirinos, 
but  by  leacliiii);  iliose  wIju  siuci'rcly  de- 
sire to  learn,  daily  l>etiFr  to  uiiitcrstaiitl 
and  apply  the  tnirlis  ivhlcli  the  Scrip- 
turra  contain.  They  beliovr,  iliei,  to  livo 
arreeablv  to  tlic  f^npfl,  it  is  (wctitixi  lo 
aun,  in  ull  tliiogs,  to  tullil  the  nill ofUod. 
Even  in  Ihe'tr  temporal  ro ni^rn is,  tliey  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  iho  will  ofUod :  Ihey 
do  not,  iiulced,  exjirrt  pouii.-  niiniciilousi 
manifealslion  of  his  will,  but  only  en- 
deavor to  test  liic  purity  of  ikcir  punioocs 
by  tlie  light  of  th<!  divinn  word.     Notli- 


Ja  in  reEcioii.  TbeyeoiMider    and 
lation  or  God  ip  Cbritt   aa 


IBiliirfii   tie 
ontiie  [iluii  of 

,  in  <li)T<  nut  parts  uf  UmuM 
Enafand,  HDUimd,  Amsrica,  Am- lA  M 
which,  lomli'^r.  i>uw  ooBMitMtollwflA 
o/Mt  Bnsttivn.  l':aeh  f  li¥lMl|l  IliiH 
caDed  B  flmrc  '^..n^rtgwCiaiH  ia  M^m- 
dent  in  its  indii  uSual  eoaeenm,  imimti 
however,  of  Am  havi 
Tsof  ibaUniqri  wM 


token  plaice;  nnit,  in  I'nsvs  of  diHieully, 
the  question  m  ileeideil  by  lol,  lo  avoiil 
the  undue  pre|ioncleiiinru  of  iiiiluenlial 
n^en,  and  in  tlic  hunihli;  hope  tliat  GihI 
will  guide  them  rixhi  by  its  declilon, 
wlieie  llipfr  limited  innh'ntaniling  lails 
tlicni.  In  foniipr  limes,  the  tnarriaeea 
of  ihe  meinl>erB  of  llie  society  were,  in 
mma  respects,  repnniisi  as  n  ronfeni  of 
llie  society,  as  it  wns  |Kirt  of  tlipir  snciol 
aftreoinetit,  tliat  nnnn  should  take  place 
without  the  approval  of  lite  elOeiB;  and 
Ihe  eldeia'  conacot  or  refusal  was  usually 


ca,  ia  admini^'ienxl  by 
boards,  in  re^po^-i  to  all  iUb^  Mt  if  ■ 
general  oatitr<- ;  luil  thev  an  ntptmiUt 
to  iho  genrrnl  i^wrd  of  the  diRCtonLSl 
I'resenl  silirii  .1  iii  Benbebdoi^  am 
HerTnlnil,ali<l  <1<  iioinitiated  llie  icwrff^ 
tUerg  <tfUtt  Unity.  The  appointmmla  « 
all  llio  ininiaersaud  olHceraofrarheuin- 
iiitiiiily  rtsi  exclusively  wiili  this  biwd. 
In  England  nud  America,  liowever,  ihflir 
arc  roinmiltod  lo  llio  local  Inianla.  Tn 
lliem  is  fiinhtT  c-tiitiniiiieil  ihc  dirrciioB 
of  all  gciifmt  iilFjidaol'ihi'  whole  nrirn, 
Niell  as  their  lu'sl lien  iiiiiMiotis,  the  nip- 
poit  of  t)ii|icraiiminU'd  iiiiii)«tert  ■»)  ilinr 
widowti,  and  tlio  eilncation  of  the  chil- 
dren uf  Miel)  uf  these  as  arc  wilhoM 
iiii-aiis  uf  iheir  own.  For,  ns  tlir  priuci- 
pleH  and  cimlm»lnnc<v  of  tlie  ivciily 
jireveiil  them  froiii  alloiiinfE  a  prcawr 
MJaiy  to  any  officers  llisn  tlieir  dFcrni 
Diuinteiianec  requtres,  tltuae  Binoii|t  ihtoi 
who  nre  not  )iu:«ee.s«'d  of  tiirtiiinv,  caniM 
lay  by  any  lliiug  for  llicir  ohl  a^e,  or  fi* 
the  cduculton  of  iheir  cliildtiMi:  ibc 
charjie  of  Ili04e,  therefore,  devolvw  upon 
the  whole  snriely. 

Tlie  eeonoiiiic.nl  ndiiiis  of  foch  iadi- 
vidiial  i'<iminiiiiity  are  ndministi-nd  by 
one  of  the  elders  of  thai  particular  com- 
iDuuiiy,  witli  tlie  '     — 
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elected  biennially  from  among  the  the  diacony  of  each  cominuni^.  Moneys 

ants,  generally  by  the  votes  of  all  were  taken  up,  under  the  special  superin- 

nembers,  or  by  an   intermediate  tendence  of  the  elders  and  of  the  com- 

lus  elected.  The  objects  for  which  mittee  above  mentioned,  and  invested :  the 

Hnmunity  has  thus  to  provide,  are,  proceeds  went  to  defnw  the  disburse- 

:tion  and  maintenance  of  a  church,  ments    of    that    particufar    community: 

port  of  the  active  ministers  and  oth-  the  understanding  was,  that  if  the  aivails 

ers,  of  proper  schools,  and  all  other  were  such  as  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  dis- 

Decessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  posed  of  after  defraying  their  own  ex- 

mity  and  the  preservation  of  good  penses,  such   surplus  was  to  go  to  aid 

while  the  individuals  composing  other  communities,  whoso  means  might 

as  entirely  independent  in   their  not  be  so  ample,  or  to  assist  the  general 

property  as  any  other  persons  concerns.  Thus,  in  most  communities  of 
er ;  each  carrying  on  his  particular  the  United  Brethren,  certain  trades  or 
8,  for  his  own  profit,  and  upon  his  manufactures  are  carried  on  for  their 
iqponsibility.  A  contrary  impres-  benefit,  as  such.  By  these  means,  to- ' 
z.  that  there  exists  a  community  gether  with  the  voluntary  annual  sub- 
Is  among  them,  is  still  verv  preva-  scriptions  of  the  members  towards 
pecially  in  America.  This  is  at-  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers,  and 
)le  to  the  &ct,  that,  when  their  the  support  of  the  church  and  schools^ 
8  in  America  were  conmienced,  it  the  necessary  funds  are  raised  for  defray- 
r  some  yoan  found  necessary  to  ing  the  charses  on  the  particular  com- 
16  the  efforts  of  all  the  members,  munities,  and  for  certain  proportionate 
$r  to  maintain  themselves  amid  contributions,  which  each  is  expected  to 
jfficulties ;  and,  although  each  in-  furnish  to  that  fund  of  the  Umty  which 
il  retained  the  absolute  disposal  of  is  established  for  the  support  of  superan- 
operty,  before  his  own,  their  joint  nuated  ministers,  and  other  officers,  and 
;b,  for  the  time,  went  into  a  com-  their  widows,  as  weU  as  for  the  education 
Dck,  fh>m  which  their  daily  neces-  of  their  children.  The  funds  required,  in 
were  supplied.  This  unnatural  each  community,  for  the  purposes  of  po- 
f  things,  however,  continued  no  lice  and  convenience,  are  raised  by  regu- 
than  it  was  imperiously  necessary,  lar  taxes  on  the  householders,  assessed  by 
iCher  erroneous  conceptions  have  the  committee  before  mentioned.  The 
)  prevalent,  concerning  the  eco-  rest  of  the  assets  on  hand,  at  the  death  of 
1  concerns  of  this  society.  The  count  Zinzendorf,  were  put  under  the 
1  members  of  it  had  nothing  to  control  of  a  special  board,  forming  one 

on  but  their  industry.  Count  department  of^  the  board  of  elders  of  the 
dorf  and  some  of  his  nearest  con-  Unity,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  dis- 
I  sacrificed  the  whole  of  their  es-  charge  the  debt  oefore  mentioned.  The 
1  the  various  undertakings,  mis-  disbursements  required  by  the  missions 
id  colonies.  As  the  society  grew,  among  the  heathen  are  supplied  by  voi- 
re of  wealthy  members  afforded  untary  contributions.  The  greater  part 
M ;  but  the  society  never  had  any  of  the  annual  amount  at  the  present  time 
ibnds,  upon  which  they  could  de-  is  furnished  by  persons  not  connected 

Individual    members    borrowed  with  the  society.    Some  few  of  the  West 

enarysums,  upon  tlieir  own  credit.  India  missions  are  in  part  supported  by 

fiinds  were  invested,  partly  in  com-  the  industry  of  the  missionaries,  and  those 

I  undertakings,  partly  in  landed  es-  in  Labrador  by  a  commercial  establish- 

nd  various  manufactures,  and  the  ment  trading  thitlier  under  the  ffuidance 

applied  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  of  a  society  established  at  London.    In 

.    Upon  the  death  of  count  Zui-  the  U.  States  there  is  a  society  for  propa- 

[^  it  was  found  that  a  debt  had  ac-  (^ing  the  gospel  among   the  heathen, 

Ereatly  exceeding  the  value  of  all  mcorporated  by  several  states,  and  con- 

ilable  investments.    A  separation  sisting  of  members  6f  the  United  Breth- 

nests  now  took  place.     Each  indi-  ren's  church.    This  society  has  recently 

community  assumed  a  proportion-  acquired  large  funds  by  the  bequest  of 

lare  of  the  assets  and  debt,  and  one  of  its  members.    All  these  resources 

brward    undertook  the   manago-  flow  into  the  common  missionary  fund, 

if  its  individual  concerns,  and  to  which  is  administered,  and  the  mission- 

)  for  its  own  necessities  by  means  arv  concern  in  general  managed,  by  an- 

lOBtitution,  operating  very  much  in  other  department  of  the  board  of  elders 

inner  oi  a  savingr  bank,  termed  of  the  Unity,  called  the  miuumary  dtpari- 
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vnmL  (See  tlte  artlde  JIS$non$.)  A 
third  departnent  of  thk  board  ia  term- 
ed the  deptarimeHi  ijf  eikteatUm.  Thie 
haa  charge,,  not  <m\y  of  the  aubject 
of  the  education  of  children  throoglxNit 
the  Boeiety  gannrally,  but,  in  an  eapeeial 
manner,  of^  thorn  who  are  educated  at 
the  ]Hiblic  expense.  In  many  of  tliecom- 
nuittitlee  of  United  Brethren  in  Gw- 
many,  England  and  America,  boarding 
aehoob,  for  the  education  of  young  per- 
eona  of  both  aexee,  are  eetablished,  in 
which  not  only  their  own  youth,  but  a 
great  number  of  othens  are  inatructed  in 
uaeihl  aciencea  and  polite  acqairemenOb 
For  many  yean,  these  echoob  have  aua- 
tained,  and  etili  maintain,  a  conaiderable 
reputation  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
At  Nieeky,  in  Upper  Luaatia,  the  Unity 
maintains  a  higner  dassical  institution, 
where  thoee  receive  a  preparatory  edu- 
catioa  who  intend  to  embrace  the  liberal 
professions,  or  be  prepared  for  the  minis- 
tiy.  The  latter  complete  their  studies  in 
a  colle^  situated  at  Gnadenfeld,  in  Sile- 
sie,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  uni- 
verrity.  Similar  institutioMuupon  a  small- 
er aeaie,  are  established  at  Fulnec  for  the 
Engfirii,  and  at  Nazareth  for  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  Unity.  These  are, 
properly  speaking,  theological  seminariea 
oidy.  Young  men  desirous  of  devotmff 
themselves  to  the  medical  or  other  learned 
profossions,  resort,  of  course,  to  the  public 
universities oflheir respective  countriea.  Iti 
the  three  departments  of  the  t)oar(i  of  el- 
ders of  the  Unity  before  alluded  to,  taken 
collectivelv,  the  direction  of  the  whole 
Unity  is  concentrated.  Tiiis  board,  how- 
over,  is  responsible  to  the  synotls  of  the 
society,  which  meet  at  statetl  times,  gen- 
erally at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
years,  and  from  whom  all  its  authority 
emanates.  Tiiey  are  com|)oapd  of  the 
bishops  and  civil  seniors  of  the  church, 
certain  other  general  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety, such  as  the  menil>ers  of  the  board 
of  elders  of  the  Unity  for  the  time  l)eing, 
and  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  each 
individual  community.  At  these  meet- 
ings, a  revision  of  all  the  concerns  of  the 
society  and  its  parts  takes  place,  and  such 
alterations  are  adopted  as  circumstances 
wem  to  require.  They  are  terminated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  board  of  elders 
of  the  Unity. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  United  Brethren,  where 
they  form  separate  communities,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for,  in 
many  instances,  societies  belonging  to  the 
Uuity  are  situated  in  larger  and  smaller 
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die  questiqo.    In  thdlr 
t3    mnm^ea,  thej  do  not  allow  fki 
iwot  naidenee  of  any  _ 
len  who  aie  not  mambenin  §■ 
teiiiimoBioii,  and  who  have  noc 
w    ien  initouiiiant  of 
mi  It,  upon  which  their 
4      ipline  rests;  but  they  flealy 
tempotwy  midenca  anmii 
Buuh  other  peraooB  as  aia  wilK^  to 
form  to  tbeur  mrmil  rrgiilalkiaa 
'to  these,  all  kimda  cf 
Iti  eonaidered  dangaiouB  to 
y  are  forbidden,  aa  balli^ 


M 
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fku  fa,  gambling  of  any  kindt  and  ali» 
n    suoosassemUieBof  tfaaynolliafHl 


These,  howevai^  ara  net 
nxl  fiom  fomung^  uadar  jftopm 
and  parratal  superintendanei^  dm  a» 
intance  which  thair  Amna  mmSmh 
u      conneziona  nunr  rsqaira.     la  At 
cvuimunities  on  the  JBnropaan 
whither,  to  this  day,  nunuMia  af 
persona  ci  both  aexaareaott  in 
become  members  of  the  aoda^ 
motives  of  piety  and  a 
themselves  to  become 
^the  heathen,  and  where, 
diificultios  of  supportii^  a  ftn^y 
limit  the  number  of 
attention  to  this  point  becomes 
On  this  account,  tlio  unmarried  ni  *n  ssd 
boys,  not  belonging  to  the  families  of  the 
community,  reside  toother,   under  iht 
care  of  an  elder  of  their  own  c1«m,  ia  a 
building  calliHl  the  single  brrihreni's  k^im* 
where  usually  divers    trades  and  huldu- 
factures  are  carried  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  house  or  of  the  community,  and  wiiidi, 
at  the  same  time,  funiislies  a  cheap  and 
convenient  place  for  the  board  and  Uid^ 
ing  of  those  who  are  employed  as  jour- 
neymen, apprentices,  or  otherwise,  in  tbf 
families  constituting  the  communirv.  Par- 
ticular daily  opfKJrtunities  of  edi&ntioe 
are  there   affimted  them;    and  such  a 
liouse  is  the  place  of  resort  where  the 
young  men    and  boys  of   the    Amiliet 
spend  their  leisure  time,  it  being  a  gne- 
ral  rule,  that  i^ver}'  member  of  the  soirietj 
shall  devote  himself  to  some  useful  orca- 
pation.     A  similar  house  under  the  guid> 
ance  of  a  female  su{)erintcndent,  and  ua- 
dtT  similar  regulations,  is  called  tbeMtir 
sisters*  house,  and  is  the  common  dweUisf 
place  of  all  unmarried  females,  not  meo^ 
bers  of  any  family,  or  not  employed  m 
servants  in  the  families  of  the  commuaii^. 
Even  these  regard  the  sistcra'  boose  ai 
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rincipal  place  of    association  at  are  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  whole 

hours.      Industrious    liabits    are  community,  consisting  either  of  all  male 

culcated  in  the  same  way.     In  tlie  mernl>ers  of  oge,  or  of  an  intermediate 

nities  of  the  United  Bretliren  in  Iwdy  elected  by  them.    Public  meetings 

41,  the  facilities  of  supporting  fam-  are  held  every  evening  in  tlie  week.  Some 

id  the  consequent  early  marriages,  of  these  are  devoted  to  tlje  reading  of  por- 

iperseded  the  necessity  of  single  tions  of  Scripture,  others  to  the  conmriU' 

ii's  houses;  but  they  all  have  sisters'  nication  of  accounts  from  the  missionary 

of  tlie  above  descrif)tion,  which  stations,  and  others  to  the  sibging   of 

;  comfortable  asylum  to  aged  un-  hymns  or  selected  verses.     On  Sunday 

1  females,  while  they  furnish  an  mornings,  the  church  litany  is  publicly 

inity  of  attending  to  the  further  read,  and  sermons  are  delivered  to  the 

on  and  improvement  of  the  female  congregation,  which,  in  many  places,  is 

.fler  they  have  lefl  school.    In  tlie  the  case  likewise  in  the  afternoon.     In 

lommimities,  similar  houses  aff'ord  the  evening,  discourses  are  delivered,  in 

no  advantages  to  such  widows  as  which  the  texts  ibr  that  day  are  explained 

to  live  retired,  and  are  called  toid-  and  brought  home  to  the  particular  circum- 

\t8es.    The  individuals  residing  in  stances  of  the  community.    Besides  these 

Btablishments  pay  a  small  runt,  by  regular  means  of  editlcaVion,  tlie  festival 

and  by  the  sums  paid  for  their  days  of  the  Christian  church,  such  an 

:he  expenses  of  these  houses  arc  Easter,   Pentecost,  Christmas,   &c.,  are 

d^    assisted    occasionally    by  the  commemorated  in  a  sfiecial  manner,  as 

on  the  sale  of  ornamental  needle-  well  as  some  days  of  peculiar  interest  in 

lu;.,  on  which  some  of  the  inmates  the  history  of  the  society.    A  solemn 

The  aged  and  needy  are  support-  church  music   constitutes    a    prominent 

le  same  means.    Each  division  of  feature  of  their  means  of  edification,  music 

,  station  just  alluded  to — viz.  wid-  in  general  being  a  favorite  employment 

ngle  men  and  youths,  single  wo-  of  the  leisure  of  many.    On  particular 

d  girls  past  the  age  of  childhood —  occasions,  and  l>efore  the  congregation 

d  under  the  sjiecial  guidance  of  meetstopartakeof  the  Lord's  supper,  they 

of  their  own  description,  whose  assemble  expressly  to  listen  to  instrumen- 

e  it  is  to  assist  them  with  good  tal  vocal  music  interspersed  with  hymns, 

md  admonition,  and  to  attend,  as  in  which  the  whole  congreg:!tion  joins, 

a  may  be,  to  the  spiritual  and  tem-  while  they  partake  together  of  a  cup  of 

welfare  of  each  individual.     The  coffee,  tea  or  chocolate,  and  light  cakes,  in 

3  of  each  sex  are  under  the  imme-  token  of  fellowship  and  brotherly  union. 

ire  of  the  superintendent  of  the  This  solemnity  is  called  a  love-feast,  and 

:hoir8,  as  these  divisions  are  term-  is  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  aga- 

lieir  instruction  in  religion,  and  in  pie  in  the  primitive  Christian  churches, 

necessary    branches    of  human  The  Iy)rd's  supper  is  celebrated  at  stated 

dge,  in  good  schools,  carried  on  intervals,  generally  by  all  .communicant 

i\y  for  each  sex,  is  under  the  sj)e-  members  together,  under  very  solemn  but 

periutendence  of.  the  stated  minis-  simple  rites.    Easter  morning  is  devoted 

ach  community,  and  of  the  boanl  to  a  solemnity  of  a  peculiar  kind.    At 

iTB,     Similar  special    elders    are  sunrise,  the  congregation  assembles  in  the 

I  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare  grave-yanl ;  a  service,  accompanied  by 

married  people.    All  these  elders,  music,  is  celebrated,  expressive  of  tlie 

I  sexes,  together  with  the  stated  joyful  honea  of  immortality  and  resurrec- 

r,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  tion,   and  a    solemn  commemoration  is 

is  chiefly  committed  (although  all  made  of  all  who  have,  in  the  course  of  the 

elders  who  may  be  qualified  parti-  last  year,  departed  this  life  from  among 

therein),  and  with  the  |)ersons  to  them,  and  *^  gone  home  to  the  Lord  " — 

the  economk^l   concerns  of  the  an    expression  they  oflen  uso   to    des- 

nhy  are   intrusted,  form  together  ignate  death.     Considering  the  tennina- 

ud  of  elders,  in  which  rests  the  tion  of  the  present  life  no  evil,  but  the  en- 

iient  of  tlie  community,  with  the  trance  upon  an  eternal  state  of  bliss  to 

rence  of  the  committee  elected  by  the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  they  de- 

labitants  for  all  temporal  concerns,  sire  to  divest  this  event  of  all  its  terrors, 

immittee  superintends  the  ol)serv-  The  decease  of  every  individual  is  an- 

*  all  regulations,  has  charge  of  the  nounced  to  the   community  by  solemn 

and  decides  differences  between  music  from  a  band  of  instruments.    Out- 

uate.    Matters  of  a  general  nature  ward'  api>earances  of  mourning  are  dis- 
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watammtmL    Tbe  whole  eonmptioa  pened  Ctamwinr,  liPHh 

ibUowMdiebiertotha  giave-yuACwliicli  wiioaiv>if<:  ilJIf  tiMed W fen 

is  eomiDOiily  laid  out  as  a  niden)^  se-  sad  wroaguwaipa  in  their  ni^fmlM 

eompaaMi   by    «    bendi    mrins  ^  yki&om^  wliile   tlMir  Iwfe  ■•  m 

tniMS  of  wdl-kiMiwn  veneiu  wideli  ex-  eoonexlon  witli  die Uni^.    Thtmi 

pnsi  die  hopes  d^  denial  Hie  and  vesor-  be  eooaideied  meadMn  of  the  • 

nedoii;aiiddieooipseisdepoaitedindie  diougfa  diey  maimain  m  Miritoei  « 

rimpie  grave  during' die  fimeral  serriee.  ion  widi  i.     The  nnn»er  of  ei 

The  pfcaefvadon  m  die  puri^  of  die  ftom  heaAen  nadon^  an  rmii1h||| 

eomnnmity  is  intrasied  to  die  board  of  ed  at  die  last  mod,  fai  tEn  jmt 

etdenanditsdifieventmeniben^  wfaoare  tbouf^  larger  than  at  anr  piemi 

to  give  Jttsttuetion  and  admonition  to  did  not  esned  3I|000  souls^  eooppn 

those  under  their  care,  and  make  a  dis-  ing  all  thoae  who  are  In  any  viqr 

ereet  use  of  die  estabBehed  chorch  dlsd-  the  care  of  the  niMSionaiieiL    Inl 

^be.    In  eases  of  immoral  conduct,  or  never  was  the  olij|eet  of  the  Mietaqf 

flagnmt  diare|ard  of  the  regulatloiis  of  tempt  the  Christianindoo  of  whi 

the soeiely.  this dvoipline  is  resorted  to.  tions  or  tribei^  as  aaeh  nsust  bni 

If  exposniMtfloiis  are  not  soecesiAiL  of-  nominal  convenion.     Tbi&f  pud 

finders  are  for  a  time  restiained  fiom  admit  those  only  to  the  rile  of  I 

partleipating  in  the  holjr  communion,  or  vdio  give  evidence  of  thi^  ttlh  I 

called  nefore  die  committee.    Forperti-  change  wrouf^  in  their  lift  and  « 

naeions  bad  condncti  orflajpint  enceawe,  On  this  account,  they,  have  eveiy 

the  cul]Mble  individual  is  msnussed  from  introduced  amoiDg  their  haathsBoi 

die  socie^.    The^  eederiestical  church  a  discipline  limdar  to  their  own.  ai 

officen^  generdly  spesking^  are  the  faish-  dreimoitancea  permit  •  It  vmdd  I 

CjM,  thrMif;fa  whom  the  regular  sueees-  posterous  to  conceiva  tfatt  the  p 

sion  of  ordmsdon,  transmitted  to  die  Unit^  view%  and  the  randalkNBa  of  a  j 

ed  Brethren  through  the  andent  church  suchastbst  of  the  United  Bkadnaa 

of  the  Bohemian  uidM<»avianBMliren,  ever  be  adopted  by  any  hagabo^ye 

'  is  preserved,  and  who  alooe  are  author-  They  are  exchMive|y  ^WlaliHl  ft 

iaecl  to  oidun  ministen^  but  noans  no  communitieBi    Aigf  one  dcsifoua  i 

authority  in  the  government  of  me  church,  arating  from  the  aoelety  maeai  n 

except  such  as  they  derive  from  some  hinderance.    The  fidlewinc  isasi 

other  office,  being  most  frequently  the  view  of  the  principal  eMUiahnie 

presidents  of  some  board  of  elders ;  the  the  society : — In  the  U.  States,  thei 

civil  seniois,  to  whom,  in  subordination  separate  communities  at  Bethleben 

to  the  board  of  elders  of  the  Unity,  be-  areth  and  Litiz  in  Pennsylvania, 

longs  the  management  of  the  external  re-  Salem  in  North  Carolina.     Bethld 

lations  of  the  society  ;  the  presbyters,  or  next  to  the  mother  community  at  I 

ordained  stated  ministers  of  the  commu-  hut,  in  Germany,  their  Inrgcst  est 

nitics,  and  the  deacons.    The  degree  of  ment    Besides  these,  there  are  c 

deacon  is  the  first  bestowed  upon  young  nations  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Isfa 

ministers    and    missionaries,    by    which  New  York,   at    Philadelphia,  Lai 

they  are    authorized  to  administer    the  and  Yorktown,  at  (jlraceham  in 

sacraments.      Females,  although  elders  land  ;  and  several  country  coogre] 

among  their  own  sex,  are  never  ordained  ;  are  scattered  through  Peniisylvan 

nor  have  they  a  vote  in  the  deliberations  members    of  which    chiefly    dwi 

of  the  board  of  elders,  which  they  attend  their  plantations,  but  have  a  oo 

for  the  sake  of  information  only. — It  now  place  of  worship.    There  are  four 

remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  num-  description  in  North  Carolina,  in 

l>ers  and  extension  of  this  society,  which  cinity  of  Salem.     In  England,  thd 

are  oflen  stranffely  exaggerated.    On  the  settlements    are    Fuluec    in    Yor 

ox>ntinent  of  Europe,  together  with  Great  Fairfield  in  I^ncashire,  Ockbrook  i 

Britain,  the  number  of  persons  living  in  byshirc :  congregations  exisi  like? 

their  different  communities,  or  formed  London,  Bedfonl,  Bristol,   Bath, 

into  societies  closely  connected  with  the  outh,    Haverfordwest,  together   v 

Unity,  does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  four-  number  of  country  congregations 

teen  thousand,  including  children.   Their  vers   villages.     In  Ireland,  they  I 

number  in  the  U.  States    of   America  considerable  community  at  GrMel 

falls  something  short  of  four  thousand  the  county  of  Antrim,  aiid  small  c 

souls.      Besides  these,  there  are  about  gations  at  Dublin,  Gracelield  and '. 

three  times  this  number  of  persons  dis-  derry.     On  the   continent   of  £ 
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lut,  Niesky    and   Klcinwelke   io  in  these  particulars.    Such  United  Gredcs 

Lusatia,    Gnadenfrew,   Gnaden-  are  found  in  Italy,  especially  in  Venice 

Inadenfeld  and  Neusaltz  in  Silesia,  and  Rome,  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the 

lorf,  near  Lobenstein,  Neudieten-  eastern  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 

I  the  duchy  of  Gosna,  Konigsfeld  also  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia, 

of  Baden,  Neuwied  on  the  Khine,  Sclayonia,  Dalmatia,  &c^  where  many 

ansfeld   in  Holstein,  Zeyst,  near  Greeks  live,  and  in  Eastern  Poland.  The 

t,  in  Holland,  and  Sarepta,  on  the  number  of  die  United  Greeks  is  estimated 

»  of  Asiatic  Russia,  are  the  names  at  2,000,000.    The  non-united  Greeks  in 

Ir  separate  communities ;  besides  the  above-mentioned  countries,  except  in 

there  are  organized  societies  at  Italy,  where  there  are  none,  acknowled^ 

Rixdorf,  Potsdam,    Kdnigsberg,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  their 

1  in  Friesland,  Copenhagen,  Alto-  spiritual  head,  and  consider  the  UnUed 

xrkhohn,  Ck>ttenburg,  St  Peters-  Greeks  as  apostates.    (See  Greek  ChmtL) 

nd  Moscow.    Their  principal  mis-  United   Provinces.      (See    JVefher- 

mong  the  heathen,  at  this  time,  are  lands,) 

owing: — among  the  negro  slaves  United  Provinces  of  South  Ameri- 

three  Danish  West  India  iskmds ;  ca.    (Sec  PkUa,  United  Prwinces  (if  the.) 

laica,  St  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barba-  United  States  of  North  America. 

?oba^  and  in  Surinam,  among  the  I.  History,     The  history  of  the  United 

lescnption  of  persons;  in  Green-  States  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 

mong  the  natives  of  that  desolate  periods,  the  first  embracing  the  annals 

;  in  Labrador,  among  the  Esqui-  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 

at  the  c^pe  of  Good  Hope,  among  which  separated  from  Uie  mother  counr 

ttentots  and  Cafires ;  ana  in  North  try  in  1776 ;  and  the  second^  the  history 

^  among  the  Delaware  Indians  in  of  the  independent  republic   establish- 

I,  and  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia.  It  ed  by  the  victorious  colonists. — 1.   The 

Deral  principle  of  the  society,  that  SetUemtnt  and  progressive  Qrawth  fff  the 

ocial  organization  is  in  no  case  to  Colonies  (1607  to  17/6)  during  a  Period  of 

re  with  their  duties  as  citizens  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  Years,    Of  the 

s  of  governments  under    which  thirteen  colonies,  whose  delegates  signed 

ire,  and  wherever  they  are  setded.  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  twelve 

save  always  supported  a  good  rep-  were  setded  in  the  seventeenth  century,* 

I,  and  been  senerally  considered  val-  and  the  colonists,  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 

nembera  of  ^e  community,  on  ac-  ceptions,  were  Englishmen.     In   1630, 

>f  the  moral  and  industrious  habits  the   number   of    English    colonists    in 

sfuUy  inculcated  by  their  system.  North  America  did  not  exceed  4000 ;  in 

ted  Colonies  of  New  England.  1660,  it  was  not  leas  than  80,000,  and 

few  England,)  had  therefore  increased  twenty-fold  in  the 

TED  Greeks    are  Christians  who  short  space  of  thirty  years :   m  1701,  the 

illy  belonged  to  the  Greek  church,  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to 

lom  the  Roman  church  has  united  *  j)aUi  of  Vu  Settlement  of  the  Colomes, 

ler  own  members  on  certain  con-  Virgmia,  1607. 

L      They  differ  from    the   Greek  New  York^  by  the  Dutch,  1614;  occupied  by 

y  believing  also  in  the  supremacy    MassachuMtu,  1628. 

pope,  in  purgatory,  and  the  effica-    New  Hampshire,  1623. 

masses  for  souls,  according  to  the     NewJcrsey   by  the  Dutch,  1624;  ofoipicd  by 

le.  of  the  Roman  church.     They  ^etilf  b?  ISe' D^ich,  16?7;  occupied  by  the 
heur  own  church  government,  and        Enelishin  1664.    Some  Swedes  setUed  here 
the  old  names  of  ecclesiastical  dig-        in  1638,  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch, 
Their  priests  wear  beards  and  caps,       and  most  of  them  left  the  country. 

e  allowed  to  marry.    They  retain  Ma»"^  ^S^inS*"****  "^^  MwsachuBetu  in  1677. 

icient  rites,  the  Greek   language  g,3°'„Jf ?^  ^Ued  from  Ma«achu.etu. 

I  service,  the  strict  Greek  fasts,  and  ^ew  Haven,  1637;  united  with  ConnecUcut  in 
yni*s  supper  under  both  forms,  in       1662. 

OD  with  the  old  Greek  church,  be-  Srovj^«PJ«' j^J„   i  united  164*. 

the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  grad-    5*»°1«^»^*"?*'  ^^  5  >     ,.,.,,     .„„,  ;„  „9a 
a\.  j    .u-^-    ^^.,,IIL:rv«.    :«   4-kA     North  Carohna,  1660 ;  a  diftuct  colony  m  ITW. 
effected   Aeir   convereion  m  the    g^^  Carolina  I6T0. 

leeiith   and    eighteenth    centunes    Pennsylvania,  1681 

Bot  induce  them  to  make  changes    Georgia,  1733. 
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have  been  aboui  263,000.    Tb a  period  of  md  di-fciKliog  (ntHlom  oT  cnnwii 

colonizntion  woB,  oiiu  of  ^al   iiit«llec-  lliM  iiikliircof  rwligtousfnithio  ib»M 

lual  ami  puliiiMl  t;xciteineiir  in  the  [notii-  teei  for  (loliikol  rigUis,  gavB  Uw  KiitMi 

er  cuuntry ;  Ld  which  s  uaiion  tliar  liod  Purilaui  ihe  e««1,  flmiDcai  uid  boUiHS 

Ibr  a  long  lime  onjoyi-d  free  and  popular  of  rcligioiw  refiinuen.    (Seo   Ptirimt,] 

inHtiiutions,  wns  cngttgetl   in  defuuding  Ii  ia  furtfaer  la  bn  conaUl«rpd,  U>M,wUb 

ihem  ngainst  tlie  encroudtmculB  of  llio  tho  EngliBh  colonisu  brought  willi  them 

crowD,  and  in  «xictiding  nnd  securing  to  America  ih«  brosdeM  uid  inaM  ()■*■ 

them  by  new  bulwarks.     The  principles  roiu  principle  of  liberty,  and  ihcwtH 

<^  liberty,  the  rigliia  of  rnan,  partieularlj  iiinlituliona  which conveitgMWnlBMdni 

of  Enghnhinon,  tliD  nature,  use  aod  ot-  inio  practical  Iniiha,  ntul   malui  then  ■ 

jectB  of  govcmmeni,  were  io^«  of  gene-  part  of  the  daily  life  of  ineii,  t)My  M 

ral  interest  uiul  discuoaion   in   England,  behiud   ilient   tlioso   n-atnuiit»  wbl^  ta 

and   republican    maunia    were   wsrnily  sunie  degree  checked  tb«ir  Cr«e  actisn  m 

embraced  by  many.     It  is  on  ohMrvation  England.      They  brought  tlifr  Jun  nt 

of  Fox,   "that  from  1588  to  1640  wait  llie  right  of  rcpresentntton,  but  icA  bdmd 

a  peiiod   of  almost   uniiiierrunled  tran-  them  tho  chains  which   the  chimh  and 

quillity  and  peace:  the  general  Improve-  court  were  endeavoring  to  fikHcn  upn 

menl  In  all  toe  arts  nf  civil  life,  and,  above  tlieir  countrynicti :  feudal  iiervica^  prii- 

allflhe  Binonisliin^  progress  of  lileramre,  tcfred  orders,    cornotalions    and    aiiiUi^ 

are  the  most  striking  among  ibe  general  with  other  similar  tiutdeoB  upon  inJuNtj, 

ftaturcs  of  thai  penod,  and  are  in  them-  and  insults  U|Kiii  faonen  nwrit,  fbuad  m 

welrtu  cBUsefl  sufficieul  to  produce  efTecH  plaiMB  in  iJio  wemem  fonwt* ;  but  civQica. 

of  tho   utmost  iraporionce.     A    country  tion,  arts  and  Ictten,  without  the  oorni^ 

whoau   langtiage   wax    enriched   by   tlie  tion  and  gron  licentinuancs  which  rfa^ 

works  of  Hooker,  Raleigh   and  Bacon,  actcri/.rd    Ifao    reinia   of  Jamea  t  m4 

cotild    not    but    experience    a    eensiblo  Chiuif*  II,  were  ^imilgbl  hllbar  )■  its 

change  )n  its  manners  and  in  itH  style  of  inin   of  liberty.      The    Dcxt   fanpmal 

ihbking;   and  even  to  apeak  the  same  olciueni   in   Iho   colonial   hiaMWT,  ia  IW 

language  in  which  Spenser  and  Sbak-  political   Inniliiliona   caiaUkbrd    ia   ^ 

Ev  had  w^ttcn,  wemed  a  sufficient  colonics.      In   )(>06,  two  campania  aC 

to  ranue  the  commons  of  England  merchnnW  and  other*  were  inrocporaiNL 

the  eppella^on  of  irute«,with  which  under  the  names  of  the  Ijomlett  tupjiaaj 

HeiU7  Vni  had  addrasaed  them."    The  and  tlie  Pl^mmilh  onMjMm,  widi  the  tf  ■ 

nme  commons  were,  in  fact,  peevishly  ctunve  ri^ht  of  scttliog  and  trading  wiA- 

designaied  by  James  I  o-i  kingt  ;•   and  in   their   respective  limits     The  fonnw 

such  wit's  ihc  pr^KiTsf'  ('f  tbf  praplc  nf  bcpnn  ibc  coloniyjition  of  Brilii^b  America, 

Knpbn!  ii.  vvr,!^!-,  ■!-  .vrU  n-   k,  r-'-;,-..  ;.,  |tW,   hv  ....„l:,-.;  -f,  I'irc-r^n   a  lr«bb 

tioii.r '■>. I  ......     ■    ...       ,!,■,..,  I     r..rr  (hv 

of  ■■<■■■  -iitTiliOg 

rich  as  the  houBO  or  lords.     Aiiottier  re-  and  the  ttailnerti  and  scarcity  of  fi»d,  la 

inarhable   element   in   the   society   from  thirtv-eight.     In  October,  1609,  the  Nm- 

which  swarmed  the  American  cokinisia,  ber  riad  Deen  increased  by  new  cokoin 

waa  the  stale  of  religion.     An  imperfect  to  500 :   a  famine  reduced  them  in  n 

refbrrnation,  favored  by  Ihe  govenunenl,  months  to  sixty  persons.     In  161^  hnd 

and   amounting   to  little    more  than  a  was  distributed  to  each  indmduaL  botk 

nuff  facHfi 


]  fiom  (ba  Catholic  church,  was  the  land  and  the  produce  havn^  b 

accompanied  by  a  popular  reformation,  been  heM  in  common.    In  16I&  tbe  ta 

ready   to    follow   out    iis    principles   to  colonial  asaembty  waa  COBV^a^  eoaritf- 

their  reauha.    The  state  rehgion  derived  ing  of  rcpreaca  latins  fleeted   bj  tb* 

iu  force  and  ils  rights  from  the  crown ;  boroughs,   the    eonccraa  of  tba  coktiy 

the  church,  therefore,  became  the  cham-  having  been  prcviouriy  mapagwl  bf  Ae 

pion   of   namve   obedience   and  divine  company  in  England.     Aa  tlm  i  mlciliW 

right,   and  the  Puriiam,   as  th^  were  wcrcmostlyadvenmrera  without  ftmiBe^ 

reproachfully  called,  or  Non-conformistB.  ninety  young  giris  were  sent  otrert^Ai 

were  compelled  to  attack  the   tcmporsi  company  in  IfiM,  and  sold  to  the  JTOM 

power,  and  to  defend  civil  liberty,  while  planleis,  at  the  rate  of  100 — ISO  pooMI 

BBwiling  the  intolerance  of  the  church  oftobacco.     In  1621,  the  company  paaad 

.  iiru_  j„r„ I  „f  ,k- h  „f  . ■"  ordinance  vesting  the  gOTemiiMnl  rf 

twrira  ehainio  be  brouglii ;  "  for,"  uid  be,  funeral   aaeembly,  the  latter   cboaoi  bf 

"  lUr*  ti*  iwdvc  kiD(i  ■-cojsuf."  uie  inhalHiania,  with  power  to  vamet  h«& 
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men,  women  and  children  and  Massachusetts,   like    Virmnia, 

"ed  by  the  Indians;  a  gene-  thus  taken  into  the  royal  lianas.    Such, 

IT  followed,  and  the  settle-  however,  was  the  disturbed  state  of  Eug- 

educed  from  eighty  to  eight,  land  at  the  time,  that  these  remote  and 

company  was  dissolved  by  insignificant  colonies  attracted  Utde  at- 

id  the  colony  taken  into  the  tention,  and  were  therefore  left  to  grow 

king.    Such  are  a  few  inci-  up  in  habits  of  self-government,  with  lit- 

e  humble  annals  of  the  first  tic  restraint,  while  their  numbers  and 

lenting  a  picture  of  suffering  wealth  were  increased  by  successive  em- 

lowed  in  other  parts  of  the  i^tions  of  the  parties  worsted  in  the 

le  Plymouth    company,    to  civil  strife  at  home.    The  persecute  Pu- 

wited  the  exclusive  right  to  ritans  fled  to  New  England ;    the  op- 

ttle  in  North  Virginia,  did  pressed  Catholics  to  Maryland;  the  de- 

tual  towards  the  coloniza-  leated  cavaliers  or  royalists  to  Virginia, 

jurisdiction.    But,  in  1620,  Such  were  some  of  the  events  of  the 

'  Puritans  (^Brownists),  who  earliest   periods  of  colonial  history. — ^It 

ibr  Virginia,  were  landed,  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits  to  at- 

ndent  or  treachery,  within  tempt  even  a  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the 

^  the  Plymouth   company,  colonies.    We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with 

erwards,  they  obtained  from  a  hasty  view  of  the  forms  of  government 

aj^rant  of  the  land  to  which  which  prevailed  in   them,    and    which 

STKMisly  no  title  but  occu-  served  as  the  elements  of  the  political 

le^  were  never  incorporated  system  established  rather  than  introduced 

olitic  b^  royal  charter,  and  by  the  revolution.     Of  tliese  forms  of 

B  remained  a  mere  volun-  government  there  were  three — the  royal, 

on,   yielding   obedience  to  the  charter,  and  the  proprietary  govem- 

pfltFBtes  formed  and  chosen  ments.      1.    The    charter    goverumentB 

Ml    until   their  union  with  were  confined  to  New  England.    The 

I,  in  1692.*    But  the  germ  people  of  these  colonies,  by  the  express 

England  colonics  was  the  words  of  their  charters,  were  entitled  to 

I  cofony,  settled,  in  1638,  by  the  privileges  of  natural  bom  subjects, 

Incorporated  that  year    by  and  invest^  with  the  powers  of  jgovem- 

the  land  having  been  previ-  ment,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciaL 

ed  from  the  Plymouth  com-  Thev  chose  their  own  governors,  elected 

ff▼e^lment  of  the  cx)lonv  legislative    assemblies,    and    established 

to  Massachusetts,  in  1630,  courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  points  even 

)  company ;  and,  a  tew  years  exceeded  the  powers  conferred  by  the 

sroen  adopted  the  plan  of  charters.     The  only  limimtion  to  their 

kmtes  or  representatives:  legislative    power  was,  that  their  laws 

auo    established,   and   the  should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  Eng- 

trading  company  was  thus  land.    The  crown  claimed,  indeed,  the 

ted  into  the  constitution  of  right  of  revokin^^  these  charters ;  but  the 

uJth.     The  Massachusetts  colonists  maintained  that  they  were  sol- 

6  Puritans,  and  were  rcn-  emn    compacts,    irrevocable    unless  for 

obnoxious  to  the  court  par-  cause.      The  charters  were    sometimes 

bj  their  religious  principles,  declared  forfeited,  or  forcibly  taken  away 

inwamnted  assumption  of  (imrticularly  towards  the  close  of  Charles 

«r.     This,  with  other  cir-  II'*'  reign,  when  the  corporations  in  Eng- 

«d  the  Plymouth  company  l&nd  shared  the  same  fate) ;  and  the  dis- 

r  charter  to  the  king  (IG**^),  putes  to  which  this  question  gave  rise,  be- 

loee  of  the  formation  of  a  M>ricty  tween  the  mother  country  and  tlie  char- 

cwKiwd  the  power  of  life  and  ter  colonies,  were  oneof  tlie  causes  of  the 

M,  unique  in  history,  we  have  revolulion.--2.    The   royal   governments 

*  '^'iU  nJPH  **»«.  **~*""<^n*  were  those  of  Virginia,  New  Voric,  and, 

name  of  God— we,  whose  names  ..      ,  .  •   j   »i     ^-i       i-         iifrcJt\     "■ 

I,  do,  lolemnly  and  miiiually,  in  «/  «  l^^^^  lieriod,  the  Carohnas  (1728)  and 

God  and  one  another,  covenant  ")<^  Jerseys  (1702).    In  these  colonies,  the 

ndvet  together  into  a  fivil  body  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by 

I  bmof  to  enact,  conftiiiuie  an<l  ihc  crown,  and  the  colonists  chose  repre- 

i^sSlI  .iT-ii**!^'.'!*"''^;  "^^l  »^ntatives  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  The 

I  offices,  as  shall  be  thought  most  -    •        j    u      ^i. 

Bieiit  foi  the  general  ffoSd  of  the  Bovemore    were    coinmissionod   by   the 

ich  tn  promise  all  due  subjection  <*rown,  and  acteo"  in  olicdiencc  to  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  same.    They  had 
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•  BMttbe  w  the  pcooeedbfi  of  tibe  b-  in  wliiBli  dliotoed  ttA 

■^ynmi^i^tidt  w»  conyawdrf^  litetliewliMiBofdMrMifai 

ewaeili  and  tfaa  popuhr  ■amntiriM;  Hm  caktAtttftaicingtmmMdimlm 

jii4|ai  and  moil  of  uw  offioen  wen  alM  the  quMtionof  undai  wwan 

lypointod  lij  the  Idng^  •ltllOllgl^  in  man;  oommon  inttraiC.    ""TlMraiiaiMMdiH 

OHML  paid  tar  die  eolomr.    Thaaoureeaor  wakKm!' wt^Fax{Huimrg  ffJmmOi 

dlnoMmlndMid  mlMDiBa  WM  the  ailA-  Jrfi •daciitw k  **  indhwifaripg  flt  wma 

tmr  aeli of  llw  floraooni «nd  die xml  thiaeaifarpenod^lflBSjaqyeedoB 

daimlDanaliaolnleYeleoiidieaetaefttie  id  Ncutti  Anmcan  fibeiqrt and 

afwiiWif I  idiiaii  wonld  have  virtuaHy  Noitli  American  ta3ntioa,«weai 

alielUied  die  light  of  die  people  to  fiar-  aa  die  teat  of  prineqiki  llteidl|f  «r  ai^ 

tlci^paleiadiefOfvenaanent^--a  Thejm-  ynem  to  uMumj  power  at  fcnwa,   In 

jniatag^feiegiiuieuta  were  dioae  of Maiy-  tetnidiii^diai»aniQQg  te  oaf«ric» 

■n^  ^Mumifaniay  and  at  diit  die  CSaio-  ttoietaiea  winch  Imwo  wawn,  dwen  ii  m 

Iw  and  die  Jenm:  tlie  two  fimnerva-  otlieriHieratlienatnialii||MnefMn%« 

nrinad  aneli  tin  die  lerolutkMi.    TlMae  tlie  one  hand,  and  tlie  auuiaiiif  ofaaH- 

eoknieB  wero  hi  dw  handa  of  pfoprieton  del  inadtitdon^  oo  the  odier,  aa  anplii 

or  hidlfidiialL  to  whom  gnM  of'land  leipeedvehr  by  die  wliigi  nndiMili 

had  been  maae  by  the  crown,  with  an-  the  Eng^iin  oonadtudoiii  «•  no  U^  !■ 

thdilQrloeairiMielvflfBfeiiuinenti^and  iniaocnortar  whtohthelinnof  aip» 

.make  kw%  nuder  oQftdi  BHtticdona  hi  tion  between  the  two  pnidMia  no  ainm 

ftrar  of  decrown.    The  hiMonr  of  the  ly  and  dkdnctfy  maiiBed.*    Ttm 

gwpdeiai^  ffOfemmenta  ia  fiole  mom  EngUk  nM  tf  otaml  la  « 

9m&  din  of  a  pefpetnal  qnanel  between  coloniaia  diemeema  callBd  il, 

the  people  and  dm  pioprieiaiiL  chiefly  ed  hi  telbHeit  manner  by  w 

owhw  to  the  manner  m  wiiich  ttie  lamr  oolonieo^  »  eeriy  m  te  mlddb  ef  *i 

eierarndtiiehprarofltdfeofrnwalinf  or  aefenteenth  cennny;  and  itwwi 

dfhy  the  acta  Jdie  eoJoaM  amem  moi^yiebeifed  opinion  In  Anaorin 

jteofen  in  dMBe  coloniei^  lepra-  tint  period,  that  die  andwri^  ef 

~«o  bodiei^  ptt^y  elected  by  the  meat  hi  die  ookniee  did  not  enind  a 

„    n,  «ad  pir^y  aammnned  Inr  the  tandon  or  ftmemal  lii|la1aiiun^  hilwn 

pieiatmm  were  aoonhittodtteed.   In  confinedtote  ragnlatMnoftninp   la 

ITO^  dbe  people  of  Garolina  had  beeooM  atricdoDeon  trade  and  manHthmnaa— 

ao  enapmted  against  die  proprieton,  abo  a  cauae  of  Texation  end  B-bleed  I 

that  they  toolc  the  government  into  their  the  colonies.  Foralonfftime  iliey  enioyti 

own  liandB,  and  elected  a  f^vernor  and  ahnoet  unlimited  fireeaom  of  commcroe 

councfl,  and  aasanbly,  which  published  and  it  was  not  until  thej  liad  aunnooM 

a  declaration  of  independence,   settinr  ed  the  hardships  and  difficultiee  inciilfla 

forth  the  causes  of  theu:  renunciation  of  to  their  first  establishment,  and  lied  been 

the  former  government,  and  signed  bv  all  to  increase  rapidly  in  wodth,  tliat  tha 

the  members  of  the  now  one.  The  oldest  commerce  began  to  be  submitted  to  le 

laws   of  the  Virginia  assemblv   (1624)  strictions  calculated  to  secure  all  its  Im» 

comprise  a  declaration  defininf  the  power  efits  to  the  mother  country.    The  act  d 

of  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  and  as-  1651    confined    the  export  and    iniM 

seiting  the  privileges  of  the  people  in  re-  trade  of  tlio  colonies  exclusively  loBlril 

gard  to  taxes  and  personal  services.    At  ish  or  colonial  vessels,  and  the  navigatiei 

an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  act  of  1660  enacted  that  certain  rptfiit' 

NewEug1andcolonies|164d),a  confeder-  articles  (tnumaxiUd  articles)  ahould  ai 

ation  was  established  oetween  them  for  be  exported  direcdy  fit>m  tlio  c<»loiiiee  a 

mutual  offence  and  defence,  leaving  to  any  forci^  countiy.    Besides  compelini 

each  colony  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction  the  colonists   to  sell  their  produce  ci 

and  government,  the  common  afiairs  of  clusively    in    the    English    maihcCa,  i 

the  confederacy  beinr   managed    b^  a  was  next  provided  (160B)  that  tiieysiieali 

conrresB,  connsting  of  two  commission-  buy  such  foreirn  articles  as  thev  etood  ii 

era  nom  each  colony.  These  three  meas-  need  of  entirely  of  the  ni«>rcliants  sn 

ures,  emanating  tho  first  fiiom  a  proprie-  manufacturers  in  England.    In  1672,  rw 

taiy,  the  second  from  a  royal,  and  the  tain  colonial  products  transported  from  en 

third  firom  a  charter  colony,  show  that  a  colony  to  another  were  sut^ected  todain 

common  spirit  pervaded  them  all ;  and  It  was  further  a  principle  of  the  coloaii 

thev  may  be  considered  as  die  prototypes  policy  of  England,  to  discourage  dl  al 

of  the  tml  of  rights,  the  declaration  of  m-  tempts  to  manufacture  such  artielee  in  lb 

dependence,  and  the  general  confederacy,  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  tiKm  b 
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other  eountiy.     In  1699,  it  was  tion  of  youth ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 

d,  that  no  wool,  yarn,  or  woollen  the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  eight 

actures,  should  be  exported  from  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country — 

nerican  colonies ;  and,  in  1750,  ev-  Harvard  college  (founded  1638),  Massa- 

tting  or  rolling  mill,  plating  forge  chusetts;  William  and  Mary  (169S\  Vir- 

■k  with  a  tilt-hammer,  &,c^  was  de-  ginia ;  Yale  (1700),  Connecticut ;  Ptince- 

a  common  nuisance,  which  the  ton  (1738),  New  Jersey;  King's  (now 
lors  were  directed  to  cause  to  be  Columbia),  New  York,  1754 ;  Providence 
.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  (1764),  Rhode  Island ;  Dartmouth  (1770). 
ie  and  similar  acts  of  parliament  New  Hampshire ;  and  Hampden  and 
»penly  disobeyed  or  secretly  evaded  Sidney  colle^  (1774),  Virginia.  The 
colonists. — Such  were  some  of  the  peace  of  Pans,  in  1763,  by  annihilating 
»  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  the  French  power  in  North  America,  re- 
r  country,  and  the  causes  of  irriui-  lieved  the  colonies  from  the  pressure  of 
id  discontent  in  the  colonies :  impo-  foreign  hostilities.  But  a  course  of  poll* 
,  requisitions  and  restrictions  on  cy  was  now  adopted  by  the  Britirii  min- 
de,  were  met  by  petitions,  remon-  istry,  which  finally  led  to  the  separatiOQ 
38  and  open  resistance  on  the  other,  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  Brit- 
colonies,"  said  lord  Clarendon,  at  ish  empire.  Like  all  other  points  of  the 
rly  period,  **  are  already  hardened  English  constitution,  the  precise  limits 
publics."    In  time  of  peace,  each  of  roval    and    parliamentary    authority 

definyed  the  expenses  of  its  civil  over  the  colonies  bad  remained  unsetded. 
ibment ;  and  the  money  for  this  Many  of  the  acts  regulating  the  trade  of 
le  was  raised  by  taxes  assessed  by  the  colonics,  had  been  submitted  to  with 
)lves  in  such  way  as  they  thought  reluctance,  as  violations  of  their  rifhts, 
.  In  time  of  war,  the  crown  made  or  secretly  evaded  or  openly  disreearaed; 
tions  of  men  and  money,  and  ap-  but  measures  were  now  taken  oy  the 
led  them  among  the  colonies  in  the  ministry,  not  only  rigidly  to  enfbrce  such 
»f  their  wealth  and  population,  or  acts,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America 
eference  to  their  proximity  to  the  by  internal  taxation ;  and,  as  a  part  of 
>f  war:  the  troops  were  fed,  cloth-  this  scheme,  modifications  in  the  coloni- 
.  paid  by  the  colony  raising  them,  al  governments,  calculated  to  render 
in  the  two  French  wars,  1744 —  them  more  dependent  on  the  crown, 
ind  1755 — 1763,  the  colonists,  who  were  also  contemplated.*  In  1764,  an 
leeply  interested  on  account  of  the  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  continuing 
dng  strength  and  encroachments  the  duties  on  certain  articles  imported 
French  settiements  on  their  bor-  into  the  colonies,  towards  raising  a  reve- 
yck  an  active  part,  and  often  had  nuc  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  all  penal- 
troops  in  the  field  than  were  re-  ties  for  breach  of  the  acts  of  trade  and 

of  them :  in  the  latter  war,  they  revenue  committed  in  America  might  be 

25,000  men,  and  the  colonial  forces  recovered  in  any  vice-admiralty  court  io 

tdy  distinguished  themselves  on  sev-  the  colonies.     In  1765  (March  22)  the 

icasions.    The  various  Indian  wars  stamp  act  was  passed ;  and  soon  after  a 

prevailed  at  intervals  all  along  the  bill    was    brought    in    authorizing   the 

ive  and  exposed  line  of  frontiers,  quartering   of    troops   in  the    colonies. 

in  general  conducted  by  the  colo-  These  acts  and  measures  were  received 

themselves.     Measures  had  been  in  America  with  universal  opposition; 

■t  an  eariy  period,  in  some  of  the  and  a  general  congress  of  the  colonies 

»,  for  providing  for  the  general  edu-  ..      ^        ,               ... 

rftheoeople   Primary^ehoolswcre  *  ^.-fj^.  ^'^^^^.j^u^li^liruS/'SIS 

itablished  m  New  England,  and  it  i;^^  a  for  some  of  my  successors  who  may  have 

lecame  a  favorite  object,  m  that  part  more  couraee  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  fnend  to 

country,  to  enable  every  individual  commerce  Uian  I  am.    It  has  been  a  maxim  with 

I  and  write.     Free  schools  were  in-  ««.  ^^rioe  my  administration,  to  encourai^  the 

4  :«  it««^r«>.  :n  iiM=;    »w>a     \n   lAlT  *rade  of  the  Amencan  colonies  m  the  utmost  lat- 

1  m  Boston  ml63o,  and,  m  1647,  .^^^^     ^       .^  ^^  ^^^  necessary  to  pass  over 

pslature  of  Massachusetts  pawed  g„^e  irregularities  in  their  trade  wiUi  Europe ; 

requiring  every  township  with  fifty  for,  by  encoura^ng  them  to  an  extensivefixowing 

m  to  provide  a  school  where  chil-  forci^  commerce,  if  they  gain  £600,000. 1  am 

night  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  SSl^'lSS.^*  i»»»»'.  ">  *r°  >:f,^  afterwards,  fijU 

,«i  •^«r«..k:»  »:tK  lAA  r.»,:r.^  #*;  £250,000  of  their  gains  will  be  m  his  majesty's 

ery  township  witii  100  famil  es  to  „^|^u„  ^   ^^  ,5bo,  ^d  product  of  tki;  ki£g- 

16  a    grammar    school.      Colleges  jom.    This  is  taxing  them  moi«  agreeably  lo 

ibo  founded  for  the  higher  educa-  their  constitution  and  ours." 

35  • 
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_.ii  find  of  iho  kiixl)  wb«  held  at  New  wni   followed    tnr  the   Babiod   pon   hU 

.   Vorii,   whirli   Bilo|>leil   a  (|pi:laration  of  (Munli   31,  1774],  inu^rdirutig  all  <•«■ 

ri^ta  (uid  grievancFti,  S!«ertiLig  la\BUoD  nicrcinl  inlercuunc  niib  tlic  townof  Bi^ 

bjtherDKlvea.DDdlriolliy  jur}',  tobethe  ton,  and  by  ■  liitl  (M«y  iW)  for  ■—  -*• 

inbereot  righU  of  Ibe  Britnh  subjefts  in  BubvuniDg  ibo  f^vrmmeni  of  Mi 

the  colonies.    Tbe  roloninl    o^eeinblies  setu.— 8p«  Qiiincv's  Ob^rrridimu  •■  St 

adopted  similar  nieiiBur»<,   and  popular  Boiton  Fori  Bili  (1774,  rcpubtiabMl  b  kii 

meeting!  iliroughoul  ibe  countiy,  healed  Life  by  bin  aoa). — lu  llii*  crbua,  die  tttm 

enaya  iu  ilio  neivspapem,  and  more  elatt-  colonies  made  eommon  cauao  wiili  Hi^ 

orate,   but  Dot   less  mflainuialot},  pain-  sacliuBeCls,  and,  Bi^fiUnnbei  &,  •  (oml' 

Shlou,*  aen'ed  to  aet  ilie  whole  country  congresa  met  at  rhiladolphiB.     C««|[rai 

I  a  flame.    In  many  placets  ''■^  auunp  adc^ked  a  declwauun  of  rifbb,  a«inii| 

officer*  and  llieir  Gupponera  w«re  exoot-  ibe  exclusive  ponnr  of  IcpalMion,  to  m 

•d  10  pcraooal  violence ;  and,untlieDm  cotea  of  taxation  and  inlanuil  pofi^,M 

of  November,  the  day  on  wliicb  ihe  act  be  in  tlie  provincial  legialnuirai;  «rak  • 

wu  to  have  taken  eifect,  ueiiber  HlaiD{iB  aiateiueDt   of  gncvanc«a,    tleoiMW(  Ai 

nor  vllicera  were  lo  be  found  iu  tbe  colo-  acts  impoain^  dulic*  for  niUBg  K  tm^ 

niea;  Inisinen  of  all  kindn  was  tbereibre  nuc  in  America,  ustutding  ll>«  pomtttt 

Iraiiaacled  without  the   aid   of  alaniped  ihu  aduiiruhy  courts,  will  daprnrin^  tt 

papet.     In  thin  etate  of  aflaim,  the  stamp  Americans  of  trial  by  Juty,  aulhacsiH  - 

net  wu  repealed  [March  18,  17GG),  and,  liiu  trial  iu  England  of  |i«inou  thm^ 

ftl  lh«  Mtno  time,  a  declaratory  act  was  with  certain  oArnccs  in  AtiicriG«,ibKli^ 

poaaed,  awcnlng  the  right  of  pulianient  up  tlie  barbur  uf  Botitou,alt<NriBg  (b«  gWi 

to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  caavs  whatso-  cnimcni  of  MaHarhuaeiUv  Au^  to  W  ^ 

*vet.      The    Rockingham    tnininn',   by  Irinccmeiiu  and  violatioUB  of  Ibr  iidt> 

which  ihew  nieoiiurea  were  carried,  waa  of  invcoloniou.     Thc^  next  pnwMdHt* 

■oondiaiitaoMl;and,iD  June,  17l57,the new  intcmtpt  all  commtrcuJ  uilmooaMe  irtk 

ChaDcelior  uf  the  exchoauer  brought  in  a  Otvsi  Biiuun,  by  the   uon-tiupanBiMb 

Ullimponng  duties  on  gtB«spii|>er,  paste-  notice oiuumpiion    atul     iiati-«zp«Btia 

board,  white  and  red  hwl,  paintere'  colora,  ajpTOiiii'Ui,  hindijiic  thcinarlvca  nat  la  )•■ 

and  tea,  imported  inio  The  colonies.    This  |inrl.  caiisumr  or  expntt  cectun  anid^ 

set,  afl«rincreaidngtlic  exasperation  of  tbe  UUlii  ibe  acts  cuinplajncd  of  aboold  ha 

eokraiaa^parlicularlyaiitrounawerequar-  repealed.     These  procecdinn  bad  oa  ^ 

iBr«d  in  BoMon  lo  enforce  onedieuce,  and  feet  to  change  the  policy  o    ""     ~  '"■"■ 

giving  rise   to  combinations  among  the  govemmeut,    and   popixd 

Amerit»ns   against    the   importation  of  were  now  aiade  in  ilie  colooi 

tho  articles  Bperifitd,  wns    also  repealed  nnee;    giiniiiiiider     iva-i    ninimliwiiired, 

alooe  c(Hitinued.    The  colonists  accord-  began   to  ami.    HasMchiaMta  ww  da- 

ingly  renounced  the  use  of  that  article,  or  dared  to  be  in  rebeilioo,  and  Mew  iMiii 

obtUDod   it  bora  foreign  countriea.     In  tions  were  impoeed  upon  tbe  trada  of  lb* 


mitting  to  tbe   East  India   company  a  from  Beaton    Id  adse   bohm  jauikwial 

drawback  on  teaa  eipotled  to  America,  aorea,  collected  at  Concocd,  Sni  ifM 

fbr  tbe  purpooe  of  renderius  it  cheaper  in  the  citizens  who  a— wnblad   lo  oppOM 

thia  country,  and  indudng  the  Americana  them,  and  actual  bootiUtiea  wcta  warn 

10  aubmh  to  tbe  small  duty  impoeed  upon  commenced.   (See  Lexuiglam.)    "nm  MC- 

it     Larn  abipmenla  were  mode;  but  in  ond  congrea^  wfaicb  met  in  Haj^  177^ 

Philade^hia  and  New  Yorii,  the  venela  immediately  deiermiDed  to   otp«ne  m 

ware  not  allowed  lo  land  tbeircai^oee;  anny,    and  Waabington  waa  awiaiwaJ 

in  Cbarleatou,  it  was  put  into  stores,  but  (June  I5)cocnniander-in-cbief  ofdMca- 

*  o  be  offered  for  sale ;  and  tonia  I  forces.   "Wcbave  eaumed^oM 


in  Boston,  where  tbe  BKtish  authorities    of  this  contest,"  said  eongma,  in  a  da^ 
refiuad  to  allow  the  veaaela  to  return,    ration  of  July  6,  "and  an  witboaa^W 
wilhotK  having  been  enierad,  the  lea  waa    resolved   to   die  fieemcn  ratfacr 
dttowu  overiMMrd.    Tfaia  act  of  violence    live    slavea."     Ju^   4,    1776^   i 
adopted  a  declaration  of  ra^ 


'IW  Bort  impoRwii  prodiKiiaiit  lowUrh  iltii 
dupnl*  gave  ne,  were  Oiii'i  Rirlili  of  iha  Colo- 
ai«  (ITHh  jBhD  Adsni'i  Ehv  on  (be  Canoo 


raortWactsrH 


Ennrir?   into     coloiial  ctaulen,  lad  otlitr  ■artr  ihniww 
(ITffi).    Tb«     volt.,4t<>.,l79Z)iCbalci«i'iAaBd*<riln(l^ 
ncwRUea  oa    Cokiaiai  (iK  vol.  lo  IGSB,  dooly  a^iltittm 
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3.   T%e  Hiakiry  of  the  U.  Siateijnm  by  arbitrary  principlefl,  and  injustice  sup- 

1776  io  1833;  a  Period  o/Mv-aix  Ytara,  ported  tr^  violence,  drove  the  English  na- 

1,  nthe  Adootum  of  the  liJeral  Conati-  tion,  in  1688,  and  the  English  colonies,  in 

teKofi  m  1789.    The  Declaration  of  In-  1776,  to  declare  that  the  respective  sove- 

dependence,  after  recapitulating  those  acts  reigns   had  abdicated  the    government. 

of  the  Bridsh  government  which  were  The  American  revolution  was  complete 

viewed  as  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  in  1776,  but  it  still  remained  to  defend  it 

the  British  subjects  in  America,  declares  by  arms.    The  afiain  of  Lexington  and 

the  United  CokMiiea  to  be  free  and  inde-  Bunker  hill  (see  CharUstoum)^  the  capture 

pendent  states,  absolved  from  all  allegi-  of  several  poets,  and  an  unsuccessful  ex- 

■noe  to  the  British  crown,  and  all  political  pedition  against  Canada  (see  JlmM^  and 

mmezion  between  them   and  tne  state  Jtfon^gomery],  were  amonff  the  acts  of  hoe- 

of  Great  Britain  to  be  totally  dissolved,  tility  which  had  preceded  the  declaration 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  of  mdependence.    General  Washington 

Eogliah  revdution  or  1688  and  the  North  had  been  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  an 

American  revolution  of  1776.    In  both  army,  whose  term  of  service  expired  with 

ciee,  previous  discussion  had  fairly  put  the  ^ear(1775),  without  ammunition,  and 

the    deputed  question   in    issue :   each  but  unperfectly  supplied  with  arms.    By 

ptrty  to  the  dispute  had  fully  weighed  the  beginning  of  March,   1776,  14,000 

and  settled  its  principles,  its  claims,  and  regular  troops  had  been  enlisted,  and  the 

ki  duties :  the  people  of  England  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston 

people  of  America  were  in  both  cases  on  March  17.    June  28,  the  British  forces 

the  defensive ;  not  aiming  at  establishing  under  sir  Peter  Parker  had  been  repeUed 

new  rights  or  setting  up  new  pretensions  in  an  attack  on  Charleston.    The  military 

against  old  establishod  despotism,  but  de-  operations  which  closed  the  year  were 

fending   against  encroachment  liberties  the  capture  of  New  Yoric  by  the  British 

which  they  had  always  enjoyed,  and  seek-  forces  under  lord  Howe  and  sir  W.  Howe 

ing   new   guarantees  to   secure    them.  (Sept  15^  after  the  defeat  of  the  Araeri* 

Broken  charters,  insulted  legislatures,  and  cans  on  Long  Island  (Aug.  27),  the  battio 

violatedjudiciaries,  arbitrary  acts  defended  of  Wliite  Plains  (Oct  28^  the  retreat  of 

LoadoD   ITSOi  •  Burk  '«  Euro    an  *^®  American  forces  through  the  Jerseys 


Manhaira  Hbtorv  of  the  Colonics  (printed  scpa-  batde  of  Trenton  (Dec.  26),  and  of  Prince- 

ralely,  in  18S4);  Holroes'sAnnali  or  America  (2d  ton  (Jan.  3,  1777).    The  ensuing  cam- 

«L,  2  v^.,  18»).    For  Uie  cUtpntM  preceding  pajgn  of  1777  was  more  &vorable  to  the 

^.  (l-KO)  J  JeflerMNi't  Sommao'  of  the  Rights  df  «>    2?f®"  PowesBion  of  Philadelphia 

of  British  America  (1774)^  J.  Adams's  History  (SepL  27),  and  the  Amencans  had  been 


of  the  Diipaietwiih 

in  ITH ;  iinincy't 

of  Hcary ;  TiKwr*! 

dm  Lees.  The  Mamarbusetts  State  Papers,  from  \  ^  ^    -    a  ^*  i 

1765  to  1776,  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mas-  (feneral  Gates,  after  some  parUal  success, 

■aclnueua,  are  also  of  general  interest.    The  An-  had  compelled  general  Burgoyne  to  sur- 

ond  Register  (Dodsley^s),  of  which  the  chief  part  render  his  army  at  Saratoga  (Oct.  17),  and 

of  ihe  earlier  T^uaes  was  written  by  Burke,  thus  cut  off  the  communication  attempted 

ti^:^^X'!&^^'^^^  to  be  keptup  between.  New  Yoric ';nd 

Ainon's  Prior  Documenu,  from  17W  to  1775  Canada.    On  the  reception  of  this  mtelli- 

n779K  aad  Remembrancer  (17  vols..  1775— 8i),  gence  in  Europe,  the  French  government 

are  abo  valuable  sources.   Congress  has  recently  enterefl  into  treaties  ofamity  ana  commerce 

Mde  u  >PP»>Pn^oB  for  examining  the  oapers  ^jij,  ^^  jj,  gi^tes  (Feb.  6,  1778),  and  thits 

IB  the  Engiisfa  archiires,  rclatinK^  to  the  colonies,  «^r.««:-*wi  ^k^;.. ^ J:o»a.«^.o  ^^^^a^^w^^a 

whh  a  «^  to  procuriiig  copiS  of  them.    The  recognised  their  existence  as  an  indcpend- 

Hbiary  of  Harraid  university  contains  nearly-  a  ©"t  naUon.     A  complete  historvof  the  di- 

coapwia  collection  of  works  relating  to  America,  plomatic  transactions  of  this  and  the  suhse- 

The  Kbtanr  of  Ebelmg  (q.  v.),  presented  by  the  quent  period  will  be  found  in  the  Z>i>2omiifi> 

!5fU5?!S^!;?**S2li'^***i''**"*^™  "K?^  Onrtnondtncf  of  the  Ammcan  Rewtltiiwn, 
at  anO  ▼okunes.  chiefly  on  Amcncan  hutory,  it'  t  j  r.    r»lj^     r  ^  /o^—^J^ 

awl  lOJXJO  maps!  charts  and  views.    Theorigib-  fMithzd  hy  Order  of  Confrrtae  (Boston, 

•1  owner  was  fifty  years  in  collecting  it.    Another  1630, 12  vols.,8vo.).  The  British  comnriand- 

caUaciioa,  made  by  Mr.  Warden,  late  American  er  now  came  to  the  resolution  to  evacuate 

«l  at  Paris,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  Philadelphia  (June  18),  and  concentrate 

iIj?^\'^iElT°'^Ti-.*J!Sii^^^n^  his  forces  at  New  York.    While  efTectuig 

lav  A.  Eliot  of  Boston.    This  collection  con-  ^..  ,.  .^     ,     ,  ^.P 

•f  about  UOO  vohimes,  besides  maps,  prinu  ^^is  measure,  his  rear  was  aW^ked  by 

general  Washington  at  Monmouth  (28lfa), 
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with  partial  succeas.     About  the  same  tracted  negociationa,  a  definitiTe  ti 

time,  a  Freuch  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast,  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  ai|^< 

having   on    board    about    4000  French  23, 1783.    Denmark,  Spain,  Sw« 

troops.    Conffress  had  hitherto  consisted  Russia  had  previously  recognised 

of  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  thirteen  States  as  a  sovereign  power.*    T 

independent  states,  with  little  more  au-  was  attended  with  great  sacrificei 

thonty  than  that  of  advising  the  states  part  of  the  Americans.    Withou 

to  adopt  certain  measures.    Money  was  ammunition  or  pecuniary  reaourci 

raised  only  by  consent  of  the  states ;  the  gress  was  obliged  to  have  recou 

congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedi-  paper  medium.    Three  hundred 

euce,  and  the  states  were  held  together  dollars,  in  bills  of  credit,  had  bei 

only  by  external  pressure.    It  had  been  ted  during  the  five  first  yearn  of  i 

some  time  thought  desirable  that  some-  and  no  provisions  were  made  for  i 

thing  sliould  be  done  to  give  security  and  ing  them,  the  states  neglecting, 

permanency  to  this  loose  union,  and  to  tially  complying  with,  the  requai 

define  with  precision  the  nature  of  the  congress.    In  1780,  these  bills  hai 

federal  compact,  the  powers  of  congress,  ciated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ceaai 

and  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  states,  culatc ;  the  treasury  was  empty,  tl 

Afler  long  and  embarrassing  discussions,  unpaid,  without  clothing,  and  o(te 

the  articles  of  confederation  were  apeed  out  food.    At  this  time,  the  Fren 

upon  by  congress,  Nov.  15, 1777,  and  sub-  emment  made  a    grant  of  six 

mittcd  to  the  state  legislatures  for  ratifica-  livres,  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  a 

tion.     Most  of  tlie  legislatures  ratified  sum  by  way  of  loan;  and  finally  a 

them  in  the  following  year  (they  bear  date  ten  million  of  livres  was  raised 

July  6, 1778),  but  Delaware  and  Maryland  land.    These  sufmlies,  with  a  i 

did  not  accede  to  them  till  somewhat  ganization  of  the  finance  deparim 

later.     By  these  articles,  the  exclusive  the  establishment  of  a  national  bai 

cognizance  of  foreign  relations,  the  rights  tributed  to  relieve  the  pressure, 

of  war  and  peace,  and  the  right  to  make  peace,  the  public  debt  was  found  to 

requisitionsof  men  and  money,  were  con-  to  forty-two  million  dollars,  on 

filled  to  congress.     But,  like  all  former  congress  was  unable  to  pay  even 

confederations,  the  decrees  of  the  federal  terestf    The  requisitions  and  reg 
government  operated  upon  the  states  in 

their  sovereign  capacitv,  and  not  upon  the        *  For  ilic  history  of  the  American  n 

individual  <-itizpn8 ;  and  as  soon  as  clancor  ^^^  pHncipal  works   in  MUum  to  «omt 

from  abmad  was  ,«ust   this  confederacy  f^^i'^TX;:'^'^^  \t^ 

was  ioiind  to  be  utterly  incompeieiit  to  i8(U;  2<i  od.,  omitting  th»- hi>iorv  of  iJie 

povrrn  the  country.     In  1771),  the  south  2  vols.,8vo.,  and  Aths.  PhllaiMphia.  UJ 

became!  the  principal  theatre  of  warlike  loin's  Civil  and  I*olitiral  HiNi«»ry  of  tK 

operations.     The  successful   invasion  of  States  to  17<»7  (2  voh.  8vo    N.w  H.iv. 

Goorpkin  ,ho  prc.-e.li.,K  your,  wan  fol-  ('I'^SrH^o";^^,;.:;:;;^^^^^^^^^ 

lowed  by  a  war  ot  <lepmlation  and  nnn  ,/,.//^    (ivrrm  Am^Hr.w.,   (Ku^Ilsh.    J. 

on  the  coasts,  ami  a  partisan  warfare  in  vols.,  8vo.,  is,'»J);   Sirdman's   H>v|i,r' 


liritish.     The  souiliem  guerilla  war  car-  Morris  (a  vols..' 8vo..  Boston.  IPoJ);  J^. 

ried  on  by  the  back-woodsmen  of  Noiih  »J'»*  Tontinontal  Concrrss  from  177;  lo 

and  South'Carohna  aiul  Virpiiia  wtt^  nuir-  ;;?'')'  !^"''  ^\'''l'!  J;";'-i.aN  of  iVnu-r,' 

,                 1^1                            I-            I'll  UisN<MHtion  ol  ihrt  onf«'«Irrnr\  (  I  viij-i  .  j;\ 

tlemiis,  but  tiiere  w/l*  nothihir  which  iU>  ^  ,    ^;,.,„„,  ^^  ,;.,  /e,,.,v„/,.>^  ,^,  „ 

served  the  name  ot  an  army,  capable  ot  the  (ommirrp  of  iho  l'.  Siat.s  \*.ix  n. 

opposing  the  lirilish  forces,  iiotwilhstand-  <iuriri«j  th«'  nuolution.  no  nvouuo  \%.<^  ra 


to  the    C(»mhilied    Frencll  ami   Altierican  Jni<lst  of  an  o|)prr><jivo  war.  \*a»;   not   :ii 

forces  muler  Washinjrlou  ami   Kocham-  ''«">  <«'  ronirii.uto  i.r«nniar>  ai.l  u^  t\w 

iK-au  (Ort.  IDl.     In  the  followiiijr  year,  a  I''",'"'-  '"^"'V'"'  '"" "''  "7"*  "*"  '"*'"- 

^  1111  II    II       1  lo  loan"*  anil  i»a|»er  m(»n«'\ .     it   i\  imiI  it 

treaty  wiw  coiichnled   between  Holland  a.vrrrta.n  uiil,  rrrtai.iv  tho  oxr.rn.cx  of 

und   tllO    U.  Stales;    and   allcr    long-pro-  luliouarv  war.     An  estimate  %*a»   made 
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It  body  were  little  regarded  by  the  own  afl&in,  and  whose  legialative  and  iu- 

,  and  the  country  was  already  be-  dicial  institutionB  in  some  caaea  needed 

ig  a  prey  to  anarchy,  when  a  con-  only  a  aligfat  reform.*  The  constitutions 

in,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  of  tne  states  were,  in  genenl,  modelled  on 

U  states,  met  at  Philadelphia  (May,  the  same  plan,  having,  in  imitation  of  the 

,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  arti-  British  constitution,  a  legislative  authority 

r  confederation,  and,  under  the  presi-  vested  in  two  houses,  one  or  both  of  which 

f  of  Washington,  agreed  on  a  federal  were  chosen  directly  by  the  people ;  and 

tution  (Sept  17)^  to  be  proposed  to  an  executive,  with  definite  power,  chosen 

M>ple  in  state  conventions.— -2.  From  ^  the  peopte  or  by  their  representatives. 

gUMUhmeni  of  Me  Federal  Govern-  "Aiese  documents  are   the  first  written 

bi  1789.*    At  an  early  period  of  the  constitutions  of  government  with  which 

1776)^  congress  had  recommended  history  makes  us  acquainted.  (For  a  full 

)  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  account  of  them,  see  CongtUutioni.)  These 

d  colonies,  to  establish  governments  governments  were  all  highly  popular  in 

I  to  the  new  exigencies  of  the  coun-  their  principles,  simple  in  their  machine- 

This  was  not  a  difficult  task,  to  a  ry,  and  well  calculated  for  the  manage- 

B  who  had  always  been  accustomed,  ment  of  home  afiairs.    But  the  genml 

a  few  exceptions,  to  manage  their  regulation  of  conunerce  on  uniform  prin- 

i«gift»orthetreafunr,aiKlfunu8hedtoa  ms,nkrmry6.-Cmhncelr.d 

Uee  of  congrcM.    The  foOowmg  general  fh>m  mindry  Individnali 

A  wiD  show  tke  ramltj  >-*  ap  to  thia  day,  locludlng 

^     ^  J             »    r  .u    » !«•■  fro"*  "•  ftLiTBOw- 

ihiMtwl  amomit  or  tne  ex-  natral 3M0MO    ftfff.gffft 

iiliirai  of  1775  and  1776  it,     1Mb.  OOd*.  ••      {Jqiui  by   the  court  of 

laeio. 20,064,666  66  Franco  fbr  Uito  year,  .  .  3,000,000     555,566 

17T7 S4,986£46  86     1779^Loan  forthk  year, 1,000^)00     185,186. 

17W M;W9,4»  96     JTSO—Loan 4,000,000     740,740 

™ ?«g'52  2  ?r^:!^-!^."r.^^  6,000,000  1,111.111 

IT?* irSl'ISi  2?  "      Loantranted  byUie  coart 

I78S 3,632,746  85  in  Holland, 10,000,000  1,851,851 

1783 3,226,063  45     178a.-.I.oMi,  .  .  ; 6/>00,000  1,111,111 

v.  It!,  1784 548,626  63     1783^Lowi, a,ouo,ooo  i,ui,in 

y  M  MDOwnt  told  of  treaa-  43,000,000  7,9681,858 

l»^™^^ »«,486/i9315  ^Tn^empl^. 

of  the  war  is  eetiBated,  in  ConUaental.               MlUUa. 


at  1136,193,700.  J™ Vj^St  mcn^ 

MSimi  0/ Contmentai  Money,    The  ad-        J™ J6^ 26,060 

"  (torn  tbetreaiury  were  prineipaByin        JJJJ ri'I£ ?'i5 


V  MedHnn,  which  was  called  comtkunlml        J™ 5'5?  ••'••••  Ji^S 

.  ud  wfaicL  in  a  short  lime  deprwaated;        J™ J7,699 2,429 

■can  rdue  of  it  is  given  in  the  foregoinr        l™ 21,115 5,811 

10.    TbeadTances  made  at  the  treasury  or         \J^ Ji'S ^^ 

Stales  m  continental  money,  in  old  and        1782 !icS 

Bissioas,  an  estimated  as  folkms,  riz.  1^83 13,076 

_,,_,..            ..      fe.    •    •  *  hdroduttion  of  StaUt  into  the  Confeieraey. 

^^JSa***^^    ^5!l.r""SK!?"  ThethirteenUnitedColonies,  which  issued  the  dee- 

-A^i^^J?*                  ^^  laration  of  independence,  entered  into  Uieconfod- 

5 S'^'SSS    ■  cration  of  1778,  and  formed  the  constitution  of 

7 ?5'S?'S  J  1789,   were.    New    Hampshire,   Massachusetts, 

• ,^'2S'?5?  21  Rhode  Island,   ConnecUcut,    New  York,  New 

9 ^S'2S'5£  TL           oatmncoo.  ^^^Yi  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 

9 ??'?2S'S2  JI  •  •  't  ?2J'SS  2  rwa,  f«orth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor 

1 11,408,096  00  .  .    1,179,249  00  ^i..  'jhe  states  snbWenUy  admitted  into  Um 


1397,476,641  46      52,070,486  80 


gia.    The  states  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
union  are, 


,^,,,,„,^.  ^      ^-, — r Vermont,  separated  from  New  York,  1791 ; 

■parinir  this  amount  of  paper  money,  is-  Tennessee,  from  North  Carolina,  1796 ; 

brinrUie  revohition,  with  the  above  esti-  Kentucky,  from  Virrinia,  1*799 ; 

4  the  total  expense  in  specie  ddlan,  it  will  Ohio,  formed  from  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 

sa  that  the  average  depreciation  of  the  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  ceneral  rovem- 

uaount  issued  was  nearly  two  thirds  of  iU  ment  by  the  states  to  which  it  Belonged,  1808 ; 

il  vahie.  Louisiana,  from  Louisiana  purchase,  1812 } 

'joemt  mi  OranU  of  Money  m  France,  Indiana,  from  North-weit  Territory,  1816 ; 

oHofwinr  is  a  sketfh  of  an  account  of  the  "*    "        *  '       "       '         '"     **'"* 
•nbffidies  and  gprants  of  money  received  in 
•  durinr  the  revohition.    The  fractions  of 


I  m  oSiitted.    Fiw  Mvres  and  eifht  sols     Maine,  separated  from  Massachusetts,  iSSO; 
ckooed  to  the  dolter.  Missouri,  set  off  from  Louisiana  purchase,  1820. 
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intb  fcfriginw,  ifaa  nppon  i 
iNTpMee  wtthUibinent,  fl>c  ■ 

D  powers  required  a  goienl  ui- 
MtDpettDt'  to  eUwaoa  time  and 

— --  .  .??'"""■     *"". 

■iiiS%ndIr adrnxed  i 

enl  eoMktukn  afdw  U. 


'"J 

I,  and  tnunrl  *>MBl4 
adniiuiMnukin  niS^a 
1  the  wc:iilCTii  eogstoli 
□  account  oftheifagM  '* 


of  PcunEylvBnn,  oa  account  ol  UiednM  '>i 
on  domenic  BpiritB,  wbh  quetlcd  (IJM't 
without  bloodshed,  by  tbe  prodenoeMJi 
of  the  Bxecaiintand  ika fei^ntoii 


Unrilf  coaipeunt'  to  decide 

AdUw  gMwiloBi.     Hm  coiiTeBliBd  of  . . 

"■'-'-'-"-  -'     ■HHlanoreboutlbar  with  the 

1  the  preeentftd-  went 

D.8t«tei(BqiLl7,  ihe  ■_,_,. 

1987);  widi  the  {Hdnnoii  that  the  redflee-  while,  the  progew  ef  d>*  WH 

daa  wklniilDe  mmm  Aotild  be  nffi-  tion,  which  hwl  Hbivd  upaK  Aa' 

eiaat  (br  the  Aral  eetabbfaoMM  rf  lbs  of  Europe,  bad  «xdted  ■  -—- -■ 

new  ■jMem.    The  plea  tfata  Mbadlted  in  America.    Hw 

to  4m L-jj.^-.  ._  j._ 


mnlei 


unlr  debated  b  die  the  aighi  of  a  natka  Mwnrfng  fci  i 

iinai»biitinelttwllr«d<^  and  particularly  of  a  Dwaon  wU 

BTen  of  dwm  raeotmnenduiy  honie  ainis  to  their  cwiw,  aacmfly  p» 

pdmeiA  and  dz  rad^iiw  it  duced  a  degree  of  emhusiaam  mimhii  dt 

(Hm  JORmal  of  the   Rd-  Amoricaiu  in  hs  favor.     The  prMM 

mventioD  wai  puUidted  in  was  determined  to  mai     ' 

der  oTeongnM^  and  dwd»  traliiv  in  the   conieat 

me  of  die  Mate  ooDraniiona  republic  and  the  Eurc, , 

een  piibUied.    Hie  ^wle  ' 'conformity  with  bis  eettkd  pnDci^/ 

W^tA  k  lUDr  usiwd  in  the  ceMmed  avcHdins  entangling  alliances  whh  tMp 


—aw  w 

MAon, 


wiitttn    Dpy  Jayi  IfffBitih'^i   and 
(Land  eoUeeted  nnder  the  dde  of 
Jn^  14, 1788,1(0 1 


The  minister  of  iho 
tliia  country,  nfTcnde'd  with   ihie 

..,    __,  _-, , policy,  actually  undertook  to  raisi 

^  bd  loi^itwaanuQadfaTCon-  againat  the  Spaniah  poeMoaioitf,  to  fit « 
anm,  and  the  fint  pnrideat  waa  deoted  naval  «»peaioiMi  in  the  pons  of  ite  t 
rah.  1,  1760;  The  fiiH  pceddeot  was  StaMbandtO^aodKCwmilarnKHur- 
WMhliigmn,  who  waaahe^ti  by  awnaiil-  in  direct  daOanea  of  ibe  order*  of  ibci 
■nono  vote  of  hie  Mlow  citiMna.  Hie  «cudTs.  Ho  waa  n^otted  in  thkn 
fint  eoBmai  aaaemUed  at  New  Teak,  duct  by  a  Mttmr  paRy,  which 
■f.—i.  4,^789,  and  imroediateljr  proceed-  drmocratic  Bocietiee  in  d'lffei — ■  - 
.! t.. ! ., —  j...:_.     (herouiitry;  In 


i,  by  impoBingdutiea: 
to  eatabliah  a  federal  judiciary,  consisting 
of  a  eupreme  court,  with  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts ;  to  organize  the  eieculive  ad- 
mioislratioii,  bj  creating  tho  depaitments 

*f  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Ireasu-     

ry ;  to  fund  the  aebt  of  the  U.  Slates,  and  i)ic  right 
aasume  the  state  debts;  and  to  create  a 
national  bank.  The  jealousy  of  state 
rights,  which  had  made  the  adoption  of  a 
ffderal  constitution  a  matter  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty,  began  already  to  niani- 
feat  itaelf  in  opposition  to  the  federal  cot- 
emment,  and  the  two  parties  of  fed  eraiisla 
and  anti-fedeiallsts  began  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly marhed.  Indian  hostilities  had  alao 
required  an  increase  of  the  military  estab- 
lisbmenl ;  and  the  duly  on  domestic  apiritl 
met  with  such  open  resistance  lioni  the 
|>cople,  that  the  )iresident  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  imlawful  combinations  and 
proceedings  lending  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  period  fur  which 
tho  president  was  chosen  having  expired, 
Washington  waa  reelected  by  a  unanimous 
r  (dlHvoii  July  SG  of 


c  of  the  pn* 


1  a  tnantl 
igatioo  (Ml 
.  was  MiM 


iMidyof  the 

iimi[B  and  navigation,  settling  the 
lies  between  the  I'.  Stales  luid  th 
rojonies,  and  conceding 
right  to  navieatc  ilie 
concluded,  alter  protracted  etf^ 
tiniions,  Oct.  37,  ITS^S;  and  a  tio  ' 
iiiiiiiy,  commerce  and  navigatioo 
(rraiy),  with  Great  Britain,  waa  i 
liy  tlie  American  goyemtnent,  Abc.  K 
1 7P5.  This  treaty  created  such  diiM* 
in  the  U.  Slates,  as  to  put  in  dan|(TAf 
existence  of  the  govemmeDi.  Piling 
epainst  it  were  sent  in  from  all  pan  it 
ili(>  country,  and  it  was  the  nibjen  <f  i 
viuient  debate  Id  the  house  i  '  ^ 

aiives  duriug  the  next  seas 
gr('K5.f    But  public  opuiion 

(    ■  The  objwiioiH  of  iboac  opp 


;  ihal  i 


leave  apil 


i:^ 


•  NcK  York  jnv 


RkMU 


_  ,  Noo _ 

blud,  Hay,  1790. 


IS  in  Not 


.aiJDa  lor  tH'^Ton  cvnrd 
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m  &Tor  of  the  treaty ^  as  be-  eminent  (1803),  for  the  sum  of  fifleea 
poosible  means  of  saving  the  million  dollars,  two  million  and  a  half  of 
n  becoming  involved  in  the  which  were  retained  by  the  U.  States,  as 
French  revolution.  In  the  a  compensation  for  the  illegal  captures 
nessage  to  congress  (Decern-  made  by  France.  An  ex^dition  was 
le  urges  the  necessity  of  ere-  sent  out  by  the  American  government  to 
y,  encourafdng  manu&ctures  explore  the  country,  which  reached  the 
ture,  estamishin^  a  military  Pacific,  across  the  Rocky  mountains, 
id  a  national  umversity,  and  (See  Louisiana.)  The  peace  of  Amiens 
determination  to  retire  from  nad  restored  a  short  peace  to  Europe ; 
nent,  which  he  did,  accord-  but  hostilities,  in  which  all  the  European 
e  4th  of  March,  1797.  The  ^wers  were  involved,  were  soon  renew- 
is  personal  character  was  of  ed ;  and  the  U.  States  was  almost  the  only 
moment  in  setting  the  ma-  power  which  preserved  its  neutrality. 
he  new  ^vemment  in  mo-  The  Americans,  under  these  circum- 
lad  been  in  carrying  on  the  stances,  had  become  possessed  of  an  exten- 
erving  tranquillity  on  the  con-  sive  and  lucrative  carrying  trade  *,  but  the 
peace,  and  in  effecting  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
the  constitution  by  the  con-  counter  measures  of  the  Briti^  govern- 
1  the  short  period  of  eight  ment  (see  Continental  ^sUm)f  directed  to 
le  disputes  oetween  the  U.  the  interruption  of  all  commercial  inter- 
3reign  nations  had  been  ad-  course  between  the  respective  belligerents 
the  exception  of  those  with  and  neutrals,  led  to  a  series  of  acts  which 
ich  had  arisen  during  that  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Ameri- 
:  die  new  state  of  things  in  can  commerce.  In  addition  to  the  depr»- 
\t  home,  public  and  private  dations  conmiitted  by  the  two  powers^ 
istored;  ample  provision  made  Great  Britain  also  claimed  the  nght  or 
rity  and  ultimate  payment  of  sean;hing  American  vessels,  and  impress- 
ebt;  American  tonnage  had  ing  from  them  British  seamen.  Inonlerto 
ed;  the  exports  had  increased  counteract  the  imperial  decrees  and  the 
n  to  more  than  fifty-six  million  British  orders  in  council,  the  general  gov- 
he  imports  in  about  the  same  emment  laid  an  embargo,  prohibiting  the 
and  tne  amount  of  revenues  exportation  of  every  article  from  the  U* 
B  had  exceeded  the  most  san-  States  (December,  1807),  and  thus  entire- 
itions.**  (Pitkin's  History,  &c)  ly  annihilating  their  foreign  comincrce ; 
itiona  or  French  cruisers  up-  the  coasting  trade  was  at  that  time  insig- 
merce  of  the  U.  States  had  nificant,  and  this  measure  was  received 
hat,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1797,  with  so  much  opposition,  that,  in  1809, 
Mrith  France  were  declared  to  the  embargo  was  repealed.  At  the  same 
r  cbligatory  on  the  U.  States ;  time,  all  tr^e  and  intercourse  with  France 
as  nused,  of  which  general  and  England  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
>  was  named  commander-in-  congress.  In  June,  1812,  v^ar  was  de- 
everal  enffagements  took  place  clared  against  Great  Britmn,  and  was  con- 
len  the  French  and  American  tinned,  with  various  success,  for  three 
I  this  crisis^  the  revolution  of  years,  during  which  the  Americans  at- 
tire changed  the  policy  of  the  tempted,  without  success,  the  conquest  of 
ublic,  and  a  treaty  was  con-  Canada,  and  the  British  were  repulsed  in 
'een  the  two  powers,  Septem-  several  attacks  upon  the  'maritime  cities. 
XX  On  the  retirement  of  The  successes  of  the  Americans  by  sea 
,  John  Adams  IumI  been  elect-  were  more  brilliant.  (See  Ntny.)  Peace 
d  him ;  and,  in  1801,  Thomas  was  finally  concluded  at  Ghent,  Decem- 
18  chosen  third  president  of  ber  24,  1814,  by  a  treaty  which  settled 
!S.  One  of  the  most  impor-  nothing,  and  made  no  allusion  to  the 
of  this  period  was  the  pur-  causes  of  the  war.*  The  change  in  Eu- 
uisiana  itom  the  French  gov-  .  ^^  following  tccouni  of  a  convenUon  of 

delegates  from  severd  of  the  New  England  states, 

a  to  free  ships  roakinr  free  goods,  assembled  at  Hartford  in  December,  1814,  and 

:ade,  and  contrabano  of  war;  that  called  the  Hartford  Convention,  is  from  Holmes's 

nterfered  with  the  le^lative  powers  Annals  :  "  At  this  perilous  and  alarmin^r  crisis, 

speeiallv  by  prohibitwg  the  seques-  some  of  the  northern  states  held  a  consultation. 

Is ;  and  that  the  commercial  part  The  misunderstanding  between  the  national  ex- 

lotagM  10  the  U.  Stales.''   (Pitkin's  ecutive  and  the  executives  of  these  stales  oa  the 

•  U,  BUUei.)  requisition  of  the  militia  to  be  placed  under   " 
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ropean  afTaini,  produced  by  the  peace  of  been  admitted  into  Ifae  Union,  as 

Pariii  in  1815,  and    the  events  of  the  teen  years  of  peace  and  prospe 

American  war,  contributed  to  introduce  well   developed   the   redoiiroes 

a  considerable  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country. 

American  government,  and  tne  relations        Geography  and  SiaUtties,    1. 

of  domestic  parties,  which  still  continues  Geography.     The    U.  States   I 

in  operation.    Previous  to  this  time,  party  great  miodle  division  cf  North 

divisions  were  founded,  in  a  great  meas-  bounded  north  by  New  Britain 

ure,  upon  points  of  foreign  policy,  and  per  and  Lower  Canada,  east 

on  foreign  predilections  or  aversions.  The  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  oec 

great  facilities  for  commerce  had  diverted  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  aouth-i 

a  great  portion  of  the  national  capital  south  by  the  country  of  Mexico, 

into  commercial  channels,  and  manufac-  by  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  boui 

tures  had  received  little  attention.    Since  tween  the  U.  States  and  the  B 

that  period,  foreign  politics  have  had  lit-  minions  begins  at  the  entrance 

tie  influence  in  the  country ;  manufactur-  Croix   into  the  Atlantic,  proce 

ing  industry  has  been  developed  to  an  that  river  to  its  source ;  thence  < 

astonishing  degree,  and  taken  under  the  to  the  high  kinds  which  separate  i 

Crotcction  of  the  government;   internal  falling  into  the  Atlantic  from  tb< 

nprovements — the  construction  of  roads  into  the  St  Lawrence ;  thence  al 

and  canals^— have  been  pushed  with  won-  high  lands,  in  a  south-west  dii 

dcrful  vigor;  the  acquisition  of  Florida  the  parallel  of  lat  45^  N.;  tha 

has  given  a  more  secure  southern  bound-  that  parallel  to  the  river  Sl  L 

ary  to  the  republic ;  six  new  states  have  thence  up  that  river,  and  thr 

ten  of  the  president's  appointment,  embarrassed  ired  by  law-  to  employ  the  mDitary  i 

the  measures  of  the  state  governments.    Massa-  their  command  in  assbiinr  any  slate  n 

chusctts,  Rhode  Island  ana  Connecticut  were  at  to  repel  the  invasioBi  of  the  public 

this  time  destitute  of  the  protection  of  the  national  That  several  aroendmenti  of  tLe  cob 

troops,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  incensed  the  U.  States,  calculated,  in  their  vj 

enemy,  with  scarcely  any  other  tnan  their  own  re-  vent  a  recurrence  (^  the  evils    '    ■ '  ■ 


sources,  and  these  continually  diminislunr,  by  an  plain,  be  proj^osed.  by  the  states  thej 

onerous  system  of  taxation  for  the  national  treasu-  for  adoption  either  oy  the  state  l^psla 

ry.    llie  alarm  and  horror  of  the  people  were  a  convention  chosen  by  the  peo|M  oif 

immeasurably  excited,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  Lastly,  That  if  the  application  of  the 

state  ^uvernments  was  proporlionably  preat.  Tlic  the  gt>vemment  of  the  U.  Slates  she 

^nvcnior  of  MassarhiisntLs  convoked  the  cTcneral  sucressful,  aiul  peace  should  iK>t  be 

court  of  that  rominon wealth  ;  the  le^slatiire  of  and  the  defence  of  these  states  he  %XiU 

(*()nuncticul  was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-an-  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  ho  expeii 

HUiil  i»e<ision  ;  and  the  legislature  of  KIkmIc  Island  lef^sluture**  of  the  itevcral  states  to  af 

also  asseinliled.     When  these  several  bodies  met,  gates  to  another  convention,  to  nie«'t  a 

what  should  he  done  in  this  unexampled  stale  of  June,  with  such  powers  and  fnstrurti 

afTairs,  bi'rame  a  sulgoci  nf  most  solemn  delihcr-  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  nionK'nlou«  ni 

alion.     To  in«4nre  unity  of  views  and  concert  in  The  effort  upon  the  public  ipsntl.  in  iht 

action,  the  loi^islature  of  Massachusetts  pro|)OHed  states,  was  alike  seasonable    and  salm 

a  '  conference.'  by  delegates  from  the  legislatures  very  |>ro|>osal  to  call  a  convention,  avl 

of  the   New  Kni^land   states,  and   of  any   other  deuce  reposed  in  the  nwu  dclo»:atod  to 

sUitos  that  mi;rhl  accede  to  the  measure.     Their  served  preatly  to  al'av  the  passion"', 

resolution  for  this  purpose,  and  the  circular  letter  spire  confidence  anJ   Iu)[»e.     .Nor  i»m 

accompajiyinir  it,  show,  that  the  duty  proposed  to  enoe  of  this  bo<Jv  uoon  the  national  c< 

l»eiLs««l^ne<l  to  these  rlelepates  was  merely  to  devise  perceptible.     W'ithin  three   woek<  afti 

and  recommend  to  the  stales,  measures  for  their  joununent  of  tho  convonti<in  nml  llie  | 

^ecurily  and  delVnce,  and  such  measim^s  as  were  of  their  report,  an  act  uassotl  l>oth  Ik- 

*  not  repujjnanl  to  their    federal  obligations    as  national  le^slature,  anu  received  the  >i 

members  of  the   I'nion.'     The  proposition  was  the  president,  authorizing  and   requir 

rea<lily  nsoiontod  to.  and  the  delejjates  api>ointod  'receive  into   the  serxice  of  the  l".  J 

in  pursuanco  of  it  met  at  Hartford  on  the  i6th  of  corps  of  troops  which  may  have  Ihh'u 

December    followinjj.       The  convention  recom-  raised,  orp^mized,  and  offioen^l.  undi 

mended,   1.  that  the   states  they  represent  take  thority  of  anv  of  the  stales.' to  hi*»  • « 

measures  to  protect  their  citizens   from  '  forcible  the  slate  raisinsT  the  same,  or  an  adjcsi 

draM:jhts.  conscripiions  or  impressments,  not  an-  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  th<"  con 

thori/,ed  by  the  constitution  of  ihe  II.  States.*     '2.  executive  of  the  state  raisine:  the  sjun* 

That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to  the  pov-  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  < 

omment  of  the  ('.  Stales.  re<]iiostinu  their  con-  the  jjovemment  could  reach  \Vash::iy 

.sent    to   some   arrani;enient,  whereby   the   slates  passeil   the  senate,  providing  fcr  i't  j 

M'paralely.  or  in  concert,  may  assume  upon  them-  the  troops  and  militia   already  calie\1  i: 

selves  tjje  «lelVnce  of  their  territory  apainst  the  un>!er  the  authority  «>f  the  states.     Th< 

enemy,  an«l  that  a  rea.souable  portion  of  the  taxes  the  treaty  of  peace  at  this  juncture, : 

eollectcd  within  the  stales  ho  appropriated  to  this  further  proceedings." 
object.    3.  That  the  several  governors  be  author- 
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middle  of  the  groat  lakes  Ontario,  Er^e,  contains  few  or  no  settiera,  and  is  not  yet 

Huron  and  Superior,  to  the  north-west  formed  into  states.    If  a  line  were  dnwii 

flaoremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods ;  from  the  mouth  of  tJie  Sabine  due  north 

thence,  on  the  meridian  line,  to  the  paral-  to  the  Missouri ;  thence  in  a  north-east- 

lelof  laL  49°  N.;  thence  along  that  parallel  erly  direction  to  the  soutli  end  of  lake 

tothe  Rocky  mountains.    The  north-east-  Michigan,  the  eastern  division  would  in- 

cm  boundary  is  yet  in  dispute.     The  elude  nearly  all  the  population,  though 

words  of  the  treaty  of  1783  (art.  2)  are  as  less  than  half  of  the  territory.    The  other 

Mlows : — <^  From  tlie  nonli-west  an^le  of  division  is  almost  wholly  in  the  possession 

Nova  Scoda,  viz.    that  angle  which  is  of  the  Indians.     The  line  of    frontier, 

ibtmed  by  a  line  drawn  due  nortli  from  taken  according  to  the  claims  of  the  U. 

■dn  source  of  St  Crobc  river  to  the  high  States,  is  estimated  by  Darby  as  follows : — 

kadBf  along  said  high  lands  which  divide  Frontier  in  common  with  British  Ameri- 

tfaow  rivers  that  empt}'  themselves  into  ca,  fh)m  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  to  tho 

Ike  river  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  Rocky  mountains,  3000  miles,  of  which  a 

ftU  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  tho  north-  considerable  portion  is  a  natural  water 

weBtemroost  head  of  Connecticut  river."  boundary  ;  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 

This  part  of  tho  country  was  but  imper-  northern  boundary  in  common  with  the 

feetJy  known  at  the  time  of  makins  the  Russian  settlements,  GOO  miles ;  western 

maty,  and  tho   dividing  ridge  of  nigh  frontier,  along  the  Paci^  ocean,  from  54° 

knds  is  by  the  Americans  assumed  to  to  4SP  N.  lat,  800  miles  (Darb^  estimates 

be  In  lat.  48°,  wliile,  by  the  English  con-  it  from  42°  to  51°,  560  miles] ;  m  common 

Knicdon,  it  is  placed  in  lat.  46°  SC    The  witli  Mexico,  along  the  parallel  of  iat  42° 

question  in  dnpute  was  referred  to  the  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence,  as 

ition  of  the  king  of  tlie  Netherlands,  above  described,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 

decision  has  b^n  rejected  by  the  U.  bine,  2300  miles ;  along  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 

onthe  ground  that,  instead  of  decid-  co  to  Florida  point,  1 000  miles ;  ^longthe 

iQf  upon  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,  he  Atlantic  ocean  to  tlic  mouth  of  the  St 

hu«  attempted  to  establish  a  new  Ime  of  his  Croix,  1850  miles.    According  to  this  es- 

iwii,8fl  a  matter  of  expediency  and  con-  timate,  the  whole  line  of  frontier  amounts 

remence.     (The  question  is  fully  treated  to  about  9550  miles,  of  which  3650  are 

b  voIbl  96  and  34  of  tlie  North  American  sea  coast    This  vast  extent  of  countr\', 

Etariew.)     Between   the  Rocky  moun-  comprising  one  twentieth  of  the  habitable 

Gune  ana  the  Pacific  ocean  the  boundary  land  of  tlic  globe,  is  divided,  by  two 

m  not  yet  settled.    The  country  west  of  ranges  of  mountains,  into   three  great 

lie  Roeky  mountains  is  claimed  by  Great  natural  sections,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 

Britain ;  and,  by  the  convention,  for  ten  Mississippi  valley,  and  tho  Pacific  slope. 

veeiVi  made  in  1818  and  renewed  in  1^27,  The  Alleghany  (q.v.)chain  is  more  remark- 

C  was  agreed,  between  the  U.  States  and  able  for  its  length  than  its  height    Per- 

diet  power,  that  the  country  should  re-  haps  there  is  no  tract  of  country  in  the 

meiB  open  to  both.    By  the  convention  world  that  preserves  the  mountain  charac- 

nf  1894,  between  Russia   and   the    U.  ter  over  so  great  a  space  with  so  litde  el- 

Hltif—  It  ^vas  agreed  that  the  Russians  evation.    The  mean  height  of  the  Alle- 

riMMild  make  no  settlements  to  the  south,  ghanies  \a  only  from  2(X)0  to  3000  feet, 

lior  the  Americans  to  the  north,  of  54°  40^  about  one  half  of  which  consists  of  the 

N.  btitiide.    The  boimdary  on  the  side  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  their 

of  Mexico,  as  ratified  by  a  treaty  with  base,  and  the  other  of  the  elevation  of  the 

Id,  m  1821,be^sonthegu]f  of  Mcx-  ml^oinin^  country  above  the  sea.     To 

U  the  mouth  of  Sabine  river,  pro-  this  height  the  country  rises,  by  on  almost 

iingalong  the  west  bank  of  that  nver  imperceptible  acclivity,  from  the  ocean, 

to  kL  3SP 19. ;  thence  by  a  line  due  north  at  the  distance  of  200  or  300  miles  on  the 

to  Red  rhrer ;  thence  up  that  river  to  the  one  side,  and  from  the  channel  of  tlie 

Hfp^t^ii  of  Ion.  100°  W. ;  thence  due  Mississippi,  at  an  equal  distance,  on  tlie 

tontb  along  that  meridian  to  tho  river  Ar-  other.     A  gradual  elevation  of  1000  or 

**       as;  tMice  along  tho  south  bank  of  1200  feet  upon  a  horizontal  siurface  of  200 

Arkansas  to  its  source ;  thence  due  or  300  miles,  would  give  the  surlace  of 

to  the  parallel  of  lat  42°  N. ;  and  the  country,  on  the  eastern  side,  an  ave- 

along  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  nure  rise  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the 

Lob.  06°  49'to  125°  W. ;  lat  25°  mUe,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  on  the 

4SP  N. ;  aquare  miles,  estimated  at  up-  western  side,  alk)wing  for  the  height  of 

nnda  of  3,000,000.    More  than  half  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  above  the 

Iha  tciritoiy  included  within  these  limita  sea.    This  small  degree  of  inclination 

vou  XII.  36 
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accounts  for  the  great  extent  of  inland  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the    mouth 

navigation    which  the  U.   States  enjov.  Slississippi,  uith  a  breatlth  varvii 

By  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  thirty  to  a  hundred  inile^.     'th 

and  Alleghany  rivers,  veisels  ascend  over  from  the  Potonioc  eouthwartl,  app 

an  inclined  plane  of  2400  miles  in  extent,  to  a  horizontal  plain,  yer>'   litth 

to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  1200  or  1400  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  thn 

feet,  without  the  help  of  canals  or  locks,  whole  breailth  by  the  tide  watei 

The  second    great    mountainous  range  moutlis  of  the  great  rivers.     The 

which  traverses  the  U.  States  is  the  Rocky  which  consists  of  sea  san«l,  la  i>car 

mountains,  (q.  v.)    This  ridge  is  more  pable  of  cultivation,  and  produce 

elevated    than    the    tbrmer,  but  is  also  ing  Init  pines,  except  on  the  bonlu 

more  distant  from  the  Pacific  ocean  on  ens  &"<!  ^^  marshv  siiots  where 

the  one  side  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  raisetl.     ^^.    The  land   from    tlM 

other.    From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa-  margin  of  this  sandy  tract  to  the 

cific,  in  lat.  40^,  is  about  1500  miles ;  and  the  Alleehany   mountains,   from 

the  Rocky  mountains,  which  crowTi  this  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  ih* 

gradually-swelling  surface,  rise,  ^vith  tlie  which  is  generally  formed  from  t 

exception  of  some    insulated  peaks,   to  vion  of  the  mountains,  and  the  d( 

a  height  of  about  9000  feet.    Tjiis  eleva-  sition  of  the  primitive  rocks  ben 

tion  is  about  thfee  times  as  great  as  that  sur&ce.    This  tract   is  fertile,  a: 

of  the  Alleghanies;  audit  is  remarkable  erally  well  adapted  for  tillage, 

that  the  Mississippi,  which  is  tlie  common  valleys  between  the  rid^s  of  tl 

roser>'oir  of  the  streams  descending  from  ghaiiies,  the  soil  of  whicli  is  varii 

both,  is  about  three  times  farther  from  the  rather  richer  than  that  of  the  t 

higher  chain  than  from  the  lower,  so  tliat  mentioned.   .5.  The  extensive  reei 

the  declivity  on  both  sides  of  the  immense  of  the  Alleghanies,  bottonicni  on  lu 

basin  uicluded  between  these  mountains,  well   watered,  inexhaustibly   pro 

is  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  streams  flow-  and  containing  perhaps  as  large  a 

ing  from  the  Rocky  mountams  are  as  sus-  tion  of  first  rate  soil  as  any  couno 

ceptible  of  navigation  as  those  from  the  world.    The  northern  and  wc5te 

Alleghanies.    The  Mississippi  \-alley  also  of  the  AILssissippi  valley,  stnncl 

presents  a  southern  decli\ity,  by  which  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  loo 

it  grailually  sinks  from  the  high  tabic  Rocky  mountains,  and  several  1 

land  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the  miles  in  widtli,  is  a  barren  <les«^ri « 

Irvel  of  theoroan  on  th(f  jruirof  Mrxiro.  (Tlio  ^oolofry  of  thr  W  Statics  h 

FVom  this  table  hmd,  whicli  is  estimated  fully  dosorilM'd  intlu*  artirli'  ,Vorti 

to  liavo  mi  elevation  of  not   more  than  irn.)     Voliiey,  wln»   visiti-d  liu'  I 

1500    fret    al)ove   the   sea,   deseeiid   the  in  171)(),  deseriU'S  ilie  rountri  :l* 

^7»'at  rivers  of  North  Ainerira — Macken-  fnresi,  iiiternipteil  l)y  opt-n  '»pai'f< 

zie*s  to  the  north,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  by  hrarkir-h  marshes,  ami   li\    ru 

east,   and  the   Mississippi  to   the   south,  traets  nmnd  the  eiiii-s.     In   a  >i:i:« 

(S»'e  Mississippi,  .Missouri,  and  JMississip-  Uirv,  tlie  \vhole  Atlamie  slr^jn-  \\a.^ 

pi   VdHnf.)      to  the  wr'st  of  the   K<)eKy  e<)venM]    by   a   deii^e   ion  >r,  \\|.:i 

mountains  lies  the  Pacific  sh^pe,  the  dr-  spread  over  a  irn^at  part  ft*  lii"'  !•; 

clivity  of  which  is^n'eaier  and  more  rapid  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Jilh-tilVn 

than  those  of  tlu^  others.     This  n-pon,  as  nf  n<»nh  lalituile,  and  nearlv  tin  \% 

yet    little    known,   and    unoccupietl    hy  the  Missis>ippi  valley  cm  tin*  t  as: 

whiter',  is  visited  only   hy   hunters   and  river,  and  Mn-tched  heyttud  tin' .Mi 

tnuling    ships,    and     is    now    irenerally  pi  lor  the  dJMance  <«r  titty  o,- .r:i.- !; 

known  under  the  name  of  Ore^'on.    (S(e  miles.     Of  this  enoniiou*'  i*<»n^:. 

(Wiimhia,  and  Oreson.)     With  n'jrard  to  the  lar«:est  on  tin*  ::lt»hi',  nimt. .  n 

soil,  the  territory  of  the  V.   States,  to  the  eihsy»'t  ninain,  the  etrnrts  ni'Ti;riii 

east   of  the   Kncky    moimtains,   may   he  made  hut  partial   inroad-,   <'■»   li: 

classed    un(h'r  live    L'rand   MivisioiH:— 1.  m;L<s  or  its  extent.     This  liTi  st  i- 

That  of  the  New  lOn^rland  states,  east  <»f  ed  on  ir«<  we>:crn  limits  h\  an^:!;-  r 

the  Hudson,  when' the  Alle^rhaniesspn'ad  ot'  much  irreater  area,  hut  of  a  v:  i". 

out   into   a   broken,    hilly   countr}-.    Tin*  «'nt  chanicter.  ••  This."  s;i\  s  iKirl/. 

soil  is  here,  in  ijciH'ral,  rocky,  has  hut  lit-  he  stricrK    calletl  the  trra^<\    m  ■ "' 

tie  ilepth,  is  harn-n  in  many  places,  an«l  North   Amerii;;,  which.  In-iu  a!i 

iH'tter  adapted    ll»r   pasture   than  tillaLTc.  correctly  known,  stretchis  fniMti- 

"i.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  sea  shoiv,  com-  rcirion    indeiinitely    we».rwartl.  ..lu 

mencinjr  fnimliOnjr  Island,  am!  exteiulini:  the  l'uIi*  «)f  Alcxico  to  the   riirT'ii's: 

along  tht;  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  limits  of  tin'  contin»  tit."     Tiie  vx 
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region,  in  general,  is  less  hilly, 
iiinous  or  rocky  than  the  forest  re- 
but there  are  nuiny  exceptions  to 
^mark :  plains  of  ^at  extent  exist 
latter,  and  mountains  of  considera- 
ration  and  mass  in  the  former.  The 
gions  are  not  divided  by  any  deter- 
>  limit,  but  frequently  run  into  each 
so  as  to  blend  their  respective  fea- 
With  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east, 
cific  on  the  west,  the  gulf  of  Mex- 

the  south,  and  an  Atlantic  coast 
rly  dOOO  miles,  the  U.  States  con- 
>me  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
The  largest  bays  are  Passama- 
f,  Massachusetts,  Delaware  and 
3eake.  The  principal  sounds  are 
[slaqjd  sound,  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
unds.    The  largest  lakes  included 

within  the  U.  States,  are  Michi- 
ad  Champlain.  The  great  lakes 
or,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lie 
within  the  U.  States  and  partly  in 
itish  dominions.  The  country  is 
cted  by  a  great  number  of  rivers, 

affbnl  great  facilities  for  inland 
don,  and  an  unlimited  natural  pow- 

mechanical  purposes,  which,  in  a 
leosure,  renders  the  use  of  steam  and 
utificial  powers  unnecessary,  and 
[▼es  great  advantages  to  the  manu- 
tUE  establishments  of  the  country, 
n  the  principal  are  the  following : — 

Hven  JUnoing  into  the  Jtlaniic. 

Mlra  in  LenjiUi.  Miles  in  Lenxth. 

Potomac,  .  .  .  620 

James, 550 

Roanoke,   .  .  .  350 
Cape  Fear,  .  .  350 

Pedee, 450 

Santee,  ....  450- 
Savannah,  .  .  700 
Alatamaha,  .  .  500 
St.  John's, ...  300 

•8 /towing  into  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico. 
icnicola,  500  I  Tombeckbee, .  450 
na,    .  .  .  450  |  MLnsissippi,  .   3000 

n  tributary  to  the  Mississippi^  fyc. 


■cot,    .  . 

250 

HDoC,     •   • 

200 

Bcoggin, 

170 

160 

oac, .  .  . 

200 

cticut,    . 

410 

!!,•••« 

.324 

are,  .  .  . 

300 

Bhannah, 

450 

v«r,  .  .  1500 
SB8,  .  .  2150 
river,  .  1300 
uri, .  .  .  3100 
8,  .  .  .  1200 

•    •    •    .    JdlAI 

500 


Yellowstone,  1100 
Ohio,  ....  1350 
Illinois,  ....  500 
Moines,  ....  800 
Tennessee,  .  1100 
Cumberland,  .  750 
Wabash,.  ...  500 

»eri  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountmns, 
ibia,  .  .  1500  I  Lewis's,  ....  900 
omah,  •    900  |  Clarke's, ....  900 

be  separate  articles,  and  the  article 
r,  Navigable.   Many  details  in  pbys- 


•  •  •  . 


ical  geography  will  also  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  tne  separate  states,  written  for 
this  work,  and  containing  the  most  recent 
information  in  regard  to  this  country.) 

aimaU,  In  a  country  having  so  many 
varieties  of  exposure  as  tlie  U.  States,  and 
extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, the  climate  must,  of  course,  be  vari- 
ous. In  the  northern  parts,  between  lat. 
42®  and  45°,  the  winter  is  severe  for  three 
or  four  months:  during  this  season,  the 
snow  is  abundant  enoueh  for  the  use  of 
sledges,  and  the  ice  of  the  ri\'ers  suffi- 
ciency strong  to  bear  the  passage  of 
horses  and  wagons.  In  summer,  the  heat 
is  very  intense  during  five  or  six  weeks. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  Peim- 
sylvania.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the 
winter  is  equally  cold,  but  of  shorter  du- 
ration, generally  commencing  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  severe 
cold  seldom  continuing  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  days.  The  temperature  of  the 
siunmer  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
Northern  States.  Between  the  first  of 
May  and  the  first  of  October,  a  fire  is  not 
necessary.  In  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
S'a,  the  cold  gradually  diminishee,  and  to 
e  south  of  the  Potomac  there  is  but  lit- 
tle snow  except  on  the  mountains.  The 
winds  which  chiefly  prevail,  are  the 
nortli-west,  south-west  and  north-east. 
The  first,  which  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains and  high  table  land,  predominates  in 
winter,  and  is  by  far  the  driest  and  cold- 
est ;  but  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it 
meets  warm  clouds  and  warm  currents  of 
air,  it  produces  snow,  hail,  and  sometimes 
rain :  along  the  banks  of  the  Missiseii^i 
and  Ohio  rivers,  it  produces  rain  in 
winter  and  storms  in  sunmier.  The 
south-west  wind  prevails  in  summer,  and 
is  more  constant  on  ;he  western  side  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  than  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  In  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  said  to  prevail  throughout  the 
year,  excei»t  during  two  months  about  the 
winter  solstice.  The  north-east  .wind, 
crossing  a  great  extent  of  sea,  brings  cold 
and  moisture  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Proceeding  ^uthwardly,  however,  its 
effects  are  found  to  diminish.  Its  course 
is  directed,  in  some  measure,  by  that  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  space  over  which  it 
blows  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  snow 
which  it  deposits.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  observations  taken  at 
several  of  the  military  \yos\s  in  the  V, 
States.  The  observations  were  taken  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  two 
and  nine  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  these 
the  aggregate  means  ore  deduced : — 


Fort  Brailv,  .... 
Foil  SnelUnc.  ■  -  • 
Fort  Uoirarii^  .  .  . 
pun  Pnible, 

Fwt  Woleott,. 
Fort  AmatruDi:,  .  ■ 

w«i  Point, 

Fo«  Tniuibiill,  .  ,  . 
Fan  CoiumUB, .  .  . 
WovlungtM],  .... 
itHkmai  Daj-farJfs, . 
FoTlma  Moatve,  .  . 

Aiifiw**! 

Cuitonmem  Josup, . 
CnntouiiKiiit  Ciiiirb, 
Pcdtcs  Coquillc*,  .  . 
CamoniiHHii  Brooke, 

Whon  North  America  Rra  brgnn  U  be 
caloiiisced  lij'  lli«  EuropefuiH,  'a  was  soon 
iliocovand  that  the  teinperBlure  of  tiD) 
Rven  latituclu  was  iiiiic)i  more  r  gorcua 
nian  in  the  nine  latitude  in  Europe  D  f 
hnat  exi^Mluilioiu  liave  boon  w>  ea  of 
thii  phenomouon,  of  which  the  lolloiiritig 
are  wmc  of  liic  most  striking  circum- 
noncH.  liuniholilt  baa  euileavored  lo 
ruDiHirt  llio  iviiieiii  of  rlimniea  of  the  old 
worid  widi  lliat  of  the  now,  by  fixing, 
01  evnry  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  under 
diflereDi  uitridiaDS,  a  eaiull  Duinber  of 
places,  whuecinciin  leinprmliirt.'  has  been 
cotrrclly  ascorlained,  Bud  lliroueb  these, 
aa  Bo  ninuy  Blondard  jHtints,  supposine 
c^enain  lines  of  equal  beat,  or  isothemisl 
lioes,  to  pom.  The  observntioiut  which 
liavR  been  loule  ou  the  itMniicralurc  of 
I>lac«s  in  the  eastern  and  western  conti- 
nents, show  Iliat,  advancii^  seventy  de- 
grees to  the  eaat  or  west,  a  seiitdblo  alter- 
ation in  the  heal  of  (be  atmosphere  is 
found.  Places  silunteJ,  however,  under 
Ihe  oame  latiiiidee  in  Amerira  and  Eu- 
rope, do  Dot  diSur  so  inany  decrees  as  has 
bc«D  coiiunonly  sufmoBed.  The  follow- 
ing able*  iiidicnic  the  diirerenei!  of  cli- 
tiMUee  expret«wd  by  llial  of  meso  lenipe- 
iwure,  and  )>y  the  number  of  degrees 
which  it  is  neeeesary  to  go  northwanJ,  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  find  the  same  qiiao- 
''~~  if  ann<ial  hem  as  in  America;  the 
•.ea  under  the  column  of  latitudes 
the  differenccB  between  the  latitude 


of  a  plAc«  ID  Curopc  and  k  pk« 
America,  wb  b  ha  e  tl  (^  annr  n 
empers  i«  and  the  tlidcnucvs  u 
he  olumn a  m'ai  empcrsltue* an 
differencea  between  ibe  mean  ltiu( 
ture  of  a  plac«  in  Europe  «nd  at  m 
America,  bavins  ihe  sbidv  luilude. 
place  eould  not  oe  Ibund  in  the  old  w 
whose  mean  temj>enilLir<>  was  StP, 
same  as  thai  of  mlliamsbur^,  tluml 


lempeiBtures  are  StT.S  ami  5H°.4. 

1.  ParaUdiioJ'OmrguitMitturi^i.Ii 
hgypi  and  Madtira. 

LUilndi.  Urwa  T 

Natchez, 31°  at*- 61'? 

Fonchal, 33  ;»7 f    " 

Orotava, 3S   25 ( 

Rome, 41    53 •  i 

Algiers, 36   48 TSt 


ligrof  an 


Difien-nee, ...    7°    I 

3.  PardldM  of  Virfyiaa,  Kmi\iiig,  ^ 
and  SoiiMem  Grrttr. 

Lwind*.         HfM  T 

Williamnbtirj;.   .  .  :«=   » S 

Bordeaux, 4450 S 

Monlpellier 4.1  56 8 

Rome, 41   SI « 

Alpere, 36« 71 


ri 


Difierence, . 


.r  v 
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f  q/*  Pennsylvama,  Jersey^  Con' 
vif  Latium  and  Rtanelia, 

Latitade.  M«an  Temp. 

a,  ...  39^  Se' 54°  ly 

40  40 53  8 

....  48  39 54  5 

47  13 54  7 

...4050 633 


Mean  Temp,  of 
west  or 

Mean  Temp,  of 

Lat. 

east  of 

Diff 

Old  World. 

New  World. 

30P 

70^.52 

66*^.92 

3^.60 

40 

63.14 

54.50 

8.64 

50 

50.90 

37.94 

12.96 

60 

40.64 

23.72 

16.92 

.    •    . 


70  ^ 


9»y 


.  .  .  .  42^38' 50°  O' 

(N.E.)42  25 50  4 

....  48  13 50  5 

....  49  29 51  3 

....43    7 621 

41  53 60  4 


.... 


'I  •  •  • 


6°  30^ IP  O' 


of    Canadoy   Mtva  Scotia^ 
'.  and  Souihtm  Germany. 

Latitude.  Mean  Temp. 

46°  47' 41°  9^ 

....  49  51   .....  41  9 

....4524 577 

....  48  50 51  4 


e, .  •  .  13°  O' 12°  6' 

0/ Labrador,  south  of  Sweden 
and  Couriand, 


Latitude. 

Mean  Temp. 

. . .  5P  (y  . 

....  26°  4' 

...  57  20  . 

29  8 

.  .  .  63  50  . 

33  3 

.  .  .  68  30   . 

27  0 

.  .  .  55  58   . 

47  8 

.  .  .  59  20   . 

42  3 

.  .  .  11°   O'  . 

17°  1' 

gouB  method,  he  found  that 
il  line  of  32°  passes  between 
MHitekies,  in  Laphind  (laL  6^ 

Table  bay,  in  Labrador  (lat 
t  the  isothermal  line  of  41° 
ockholm  (lat  60^)  and  the  bay 
^  Newroundland  (lat.  48°) ; 
isothermal  line  of  50^  passes 
(lat  51°)  and  Boston  (lat  42° 
t  the  isothermal  line  of  59^ 
een  Rome  and  Florence  (lat 
ur  Raleigh  (lat  36°).  The  di- 
lese  lines  of  equal  heat  gives 
ystems  of  temperature  known 
observation,  viz.  that  of  the 

west  of  Europe  jand  that  of 
*  America,  the  following  dif- 

36» 


In  tracing  the  directiona  of  the  isother- 
mal lines  from  Europe  to  the  Atlantic 
countries  of  the  new  world,  they  are 
found  to  have  the  character  of  parallelism 
towards  the  south,  and  to  converge  to- 
wards the  north,  particularlv  between  the 
thermometric  curves  of  41°  and  50°.  In 
pursuing  these  lines  to  the  west,  the  ther- 
mometric means  prove  that  they  do  not 
again  rise,  the  quanti^  of  heat  which 
each  point  of  the  globe  receives  under 
the  same  parallels  bein^  nearly  the  same 
on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  Tlie  presence  of  the 
gledUsia  monospermoj  the  caJUdpa,  and 
other  vegetable  productions,  several  d&> 
grees  fiirmer  to  the  north,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio,  than  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
led,  at  one  time,  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture amounting  to  three  degrees;  but 
Humboldt  has  now  clearly  explained  that 
the  migration  of  vegetables  towards  the 
north  is  &vored  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bv  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
valley,  which  opens  froipi  north  to  south ; 
while,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  the  valleys 
are  transverse,  and  oppose  great  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  plants  from  one  valley 
to  anouier.  The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  an  Atlantic 
city  with  that  of  one  in  the  Mississippi 
valley : — 

Cincinnaii,  PhUadelpkia, 

.        Lat.  36«  6'  \.       Lat.  39*^6'  N. 

Winter, 32°9' 38°2' 

Spring, 54  1   51  4 

Summer, 72  9 73  9 

Autumn,   54  9  56  5 


Mean, 


53  7 


53  5 


If  the  isothermal  lines  remain  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  equator,  from  the  Atlantic 
shores  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  rise  again  beyond 
the  mountains,  between  35°  and  55°  N. 
latitude.  Througn  122°  40"  W.  longitude, 
the  isothermal  line  of  50°  of  temperature 
appears  to  pass,  almost  as  in  the  Atlantic 
part  of  the  eastern  continent,  at  50^  of 
latitude.  The  western  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinents resemble  one  another  to  a  certain 
point  But  these  returns  of  the  isother- 
mal line  do  not  extend  beyond  60^.  The 
distribution  of  heat  over  different  parts 
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or  die  year,  digiira  extremely  in  the  samn  itKr  of  Vara  and  Ihe  winter  4 

boihrrniBl   line   on   Ihe  lw«  ^onciurots.  Iiurg.     At   Fekiii,  C-'—    •*—  ■■ 

Thti  wliulo  of  Europe,  cooipanKl   with  b«8ta  of  auinfD«r  •n 

th«  Raatem  porta  of  America  Bod  Asia,  ro,  and  ibe  wlnnm 

hoaau  insular  clinuue ;  and  upon  the  Mune  uL     Il^peat%*oe< 

bnthennal   line,    the    eununen    become  tions  of  LMitiy.  thai 

wanner,  and  ibe  winien  colder,  as  we  od-  of  rain  in  the  IT.  Statea  amounHl 

«anc«  froin  tlie  meridian  of  Mom  Blanc  371  inches,  while  iu  nortJi-wiMa 

towsnlB  the  east  or  west.     Europe  may  rope  it  amounts  ti>  abmi  31JJ  inek 

be  winaidered  as  tliP  weatem  prolongation  Ilmt  llio  number  of  rainy  daya  in 

of  the  old  fontinent,   and   the   wesieni  Ifrr  region  is  tiiurh  givator  than 

parta  of  all  continents  are  not  only  wann-  former.  Thb  is  nxpLunod  by  the        , 

or  At  equal  latitudes  than  the  eastern  pans,  raiua  ar^    much  luon    h«avy  in  tbr  B, 

Inil  uveniuzonca  of  oqual  annual  tern-  HutcHilinninEurone.  (SacCtHMA,7W   ' 

pcnuurc,  llie  wint«8  are  more  rigorous,  prraiurt,  and  Ifmai.) 

I  anil  the  surameiB   hotter,  on    tlic   eajt-         Pradadiims.     Tlio   vn^iM«hle   pcodi^ 

I   era  coast  than  upon  the  weatnni  coaeis  tiona  of  the  V.  Slalea  arv  exceedingly  •» 

<rf  the  two    connnents.      Tlie   nonhern  rioua  ;  there  arc  some,  howeTi*,  oonaaM 

I  jmn  of  China,  like  the  Atlantic  region  of  to  every  section  of  the  I'nion.     H«iac.« 

'   tiie  V.  StateH,  echibitH  iwasons  strongly  Indioa   corn,    an   indigenous    AinamM 

COntniBied ;  while  the  coasts  of  New  Cat-  plant,  is  cuttirateO  (mm  Hmdc  10  Lmmtr 

Ifiunia  and  ih?  mouth  of  the  Columbia  no,  but  succeeds  l>est  in  ib«  Weatna  «< 

have  winters  and  aummeiv  olmoift  equal-  Miildle  States.     It  in  adapted  toa  gntK 

ly  tnmpcnitc.     The  ineteorolo^cal  con-  variety  of  soils  and  situations  IhaD  w^M 

•litiition  of  these  countries  in  the  north-  and  yields  generally  double  the  pradut*^ 

It  rwembles  that  of  Europe  as  far  as  Und  of  the  lirst  quality  has  Iwa  knaws 

or  Si!°  N.  latitude.     In  comparing  the  to  ^ve  100  luiihclii  tu  an  afrc.     WImb<  * 

two  systems  of  clinuues,  we  find  at  New  also  cultivated  from  one  iisuvcnity  of  tfc 

York  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  win-  Union  to  the  other,  but  of  superior  ^hIIj 

tcr  of  Co|>eDhagen ;  at  Quebec,  the  sum-  in  the  Middle  and  WeMem  8laieaL 

Ituprciimx  of  Wheal  and  Aye  Floor,  and  tn£an  Com  Mtttl,  during  ttn  Ytmt. 
Wheat  Flo<ir.  Rye  Fbur.  Indian  Heal. 

DamJi.  Bmrrrb  llrit\r*4i    JWrdi 

!82I 1,707,3.™ 43,976 17,41!>  40^1 

Igaa 1,509,973 50,363 !5.I57  38^14 

1B33 1,557,724 75/i30 ....  14,705  36,803 

1834 1,714,410 66,380 17.198  7IMU 

185» 1,883.611 57419 14.781  S\fm 

18!(6 2,031,558 97,382 18,619  38^ 

1887 3,061,559 94,487 I6,86H  5I,UB 

1838 3,345,267 55,239 ....  19,178  7WW 

1839 2,255,138 77,945 17,891  51,786 

1830 3,851,876 41,351 18,373  SSjffO 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  begins  in  Ma-  commence  about  the  saiue  pwalkl  wA 

rylond,  about  the  parallel  of  39°  or  40",  the  cotton,  and  have  nearly  the  1 

and  continues  tliruiigh  all  the  SoiitlKmi  graphical  range.     Rice  is  eulli' 

BlHles,    luid    partially    in    iho    Wceicra  great  extent  iu  tlie   Carolinas.  OcMgh 

States  south  of  thfl  Ohio.     It  forms  the  &c.,  LouisionH,  and  aa  higli  as  St.  UV 

staple  of  Msr^-land  and  Virginia,  where  it  in  Miwoun.     I'he  sugar-cane 

is  raised  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  low  and  warm  situations  as  hi)_ 

otlier  pan  of  the  Union.    (See  TbAocca.)  latitude  of  33°;  but  the  clunate  Imrondifc 

The  soil  and  climate  ftvorahle  lor  cotton  lor  its  [iroducuon  do««  not  extend  briat' 

is  not  found  beyond  37°,  tliough  it  can  he  31°  30'.     It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  grta 

raised  as  far  north  as  V^P  on  wth  sides  of  extent  in  Lauisiana ;  in  1S%I,  thcrr  a«r 

■he  Alloghanies.     It  was  first  eultivated  691   plantaijoas  iu  that  sli 

tbr  exportation  in  1791,  and  is  tTUsed  from  81,000  hogsheads  of  1000  , 

the  Roaiuikc  to  the  Sabini!,  forming  the  Oats,  rjc  and  bariey  are  raised  in  aR  Ar 

staple  of  tho  Soutlicm  and  South -western  Northern  and  in  the  iipperdiMrtetsofife'' 

HiaifS.     (5^eo   Cottim.]     The  rice   crops  Southern  States.     Hemp,  tlax  and  hop 

require  great  heat  and  a  mattiliy  soil,  are  produced  of  an  excellent    quabi> 
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}  growB  Mtunlly  in  the  Western  poitance,  exist  in  sreat  abundance.  Lead 
I,  and  hops  in  the  Western  and  Mid-  is  found  in  ine^waustibie  quantities  in 
Ates.  liie  vine  has  been  success-  Missouri.  Salt,  which  is  obtained  finom 
cuhiTBted  in  various  parts  of  the  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  All^ha- 
I,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grows  spon-  nies,  is  procured  on  the  western  side  from 
inly,  and  has  been  extensively  salt  spnnss,  which  are  numerous  and  co- 
id  of  late  years.  Fruits  of  all  kincCs  pious  in  tneirproduce,  all  over  the  West- 
I  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  em  States.  The  supfriy  of  coal  is  eqiial- 
le  cuunary  vegetables  which  have  ly  abundant :  on  the  west  of  the  moun- 
mtroduced  mm    Europe,   thrive  tains,  immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal 

The  forest  contains  a  great  variety  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 

bIIiI  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  east 

lize  and  height    Among  the  forest  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  various  posi- 

tre  numerous  species  of  oak,  ash,  tions.     Gold  has  recently  been  found,  in 

,  pine,  magnolia,  ehn,  maple,  &c.,  considerable  quantities,  in  some  of  the 

ing  an  unbounded  supply  of  excel-  Southern  States. 

vwd  for  riiip-building,  carpentiy,       2.  Poliiical  Diviaums  and  Popvlation. 

It  woric,  &c,  naval  stores,  sugar  The  U.  States  are  divided  politically  into 

bfile),  &C.    The  domestic  animals  twenty-four  states,  three  territories,  and  the 

IB  same  as  those  of  Europe,  and  district  of  Columbia ;  all  of  which,  with 

re  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well,  the  exception  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri 

g  the  wild  animals  there  are  many  states  and  Arkansas  territory,  lie  on  the 

Mar  the  same  name  with  those  of  east  of  the  •  MississippL    The  states  are 

d  oootinent,  but  which  differ  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 

in  thebr  characteristics.  Some  of  the  sachusetts,   Rhode    Island,   Connecticut 

wnarkable  wild  animals  are  the  hi-  (i&miliarly  known  as  the  Eastern  or  New 

npn^pedy  called  bvffalo),  the  black  England  States*),  New  York,  New  Jer- 

be  crisly  bear,  the  coucar  or  puma  sey,     Pennsylvania,   Delaware    (Middle 

^BCt^  eaDed  iMmtAer),  me  wild-cat.  States),  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 

}H  the  lynx,  tcc^  the  Rocky  moun-  Una,  South  Carolina,  Geoivda,  Alabama, 

leep,  the  moose,  elk  and  other  spe-  Mississippi,  Louisiana  fSoutnem  StatesJ^ 

f  deer  (q.  v.),  the  antelope,  &c. ;  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ilh- 

;  the  amaUer  amimftln^  the  beaver,  nois  and  Missouri  f  Western  States).  The 

,  glutton,  .raccoon,  marten,  bad^r,  territoriesareFlorida,MichiganandAikan- 

im,  squirrel,  fox,  otter,  porcupme,  sas.   The  regions  to  the  west  of  Missouri 

[See  the  articlea)    The  birds  are  and  lake  Michigan  have  few  inhabitants, 

HUB.    Among  them  are  the  wild  and  have  no  separate  governments.    The 

,  iprild  pigeon,  swan,  wild  goose  whole  inhabiteo  part  of  the  country  with- 

ild  docK,  quail,  &c. ;  the  eagle,  in  the  limits  described  in  the  beginning 

Dg^lnrd,  humming-bird,  &c.  (seethe  of  this  article,  is  about  800,000  square 

■1  Boine  of  which  are  remarkable  miles  in  extent ;  and  the  total  population, 

)  beaugr  of  their  plumage,  the  rich-  according  to  the  official  census  of  1890, 

nd  variecy  of  then*  song,  or  the  ex-  is  12,858,670,  of  which  10,590,044   are 

»  of  thenr  flesh.    Among  the  rep-  whites,  919,576  free  colored  persons,  and 

lealfigator,  tortoise,  serpents,  froffl,  2fl09ft5O  slaves.     The  following  table 

9  wparatiwv  described.  (The  wo»s  exhibits  the  area  in  square  miles,  and  the 

tcfaaux,  WilsQn,  Audubon,  Bona-  population,  according  to  five  official  enu- 

Nutttu,  Godman,  treat  fiilly  of  the  merations,  of  the  several  states  and  teiri- 

treeiL  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds  tories: — 

5-  °^!^)  .  '^®  m«ne»i  kin^om        ♦  Foreigners  often  conibond  these  gecmpliiea) 

uqr  neh  m  its  productions.    Iron,  ^th  poH&al  dirisions,  and  speak  of  tbe  ^  state 

BUB  and  Mdt,  articles  of  primary  im-  of  New  England/' 4u;. 
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Vermont, 
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48 
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59,099 
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3,460 
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3,011 
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•t17 
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SS. .:::;::::. 
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s     r. 

3,244 
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Total 

697.re)G 

896,849 

1,191  _101 

1  £38,004 
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provided  by  the  constitution,  that 
t  census  of  the  U.  States  should 
e  within  three  years  after  the  first 
^  of  congress,  and  within  eveir 
lent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
r  as  they  shall  by  law  direct  The 
isus  was  acoordinffly  taken  in  1790, 
I  fifth  in  1830.  Tiiese  several  enii- 
»ns  finnish  satis&ctory  views  of  the 
trogresB  of  population;  but  it  is 

0  be  re^ttcd  tnat  a  more  uniform 
ilosophical  system  of  clasufication 

inhabitants,  with  respect  to  age, 
t  been  adopted.    In  this  respect 

1  a  great  diversity  among  the  seve- 
suses ;  yet  there  has  been  a  gradual 
ranent,  and  the  division  adopted  in 

is  fiir  the  best,  and,  with  respect 
idiite  inhabitants,  very  satisfactory. 
1  this  census,  there  is  a  want  of 
lity  in  the  division  of  ages  be- 
the  white  and  the  colored  popula- 

circumstance  which  renders  it 
fective  as  a  basis  for  comparative 
elating  to  these  two  classes. 

Dhe  First  Census. — 1790. 

first  census,  the  whole  population 
(J.  States  was  divided  into  only  five 
,  in  which  the  total  amount  of  the 

classes  was  as  follows : 

IVte  White  Males. 

er  16  years, 802,127 

16  years  and  upwards,    .    813,965 

!  iohUefenudes, 1,475,656 

liher  fitt  persons  except 

MJum  not  taxed, 59,511 

«f , 697,696 

Total, 3,929,328 


8.  Of  16  and  under  26  years,    .  403,553 

9.  Of  26  and  under  45  years,   .  406^ 

10.  Of  45  years  and  upwards,   .  254,991 

11.  M  other  perscgis  except  hr 

dians  not  taxed, 110,072 

12.  Slaves, 896^ 

Total,  ....  5,309,758 


The  Third  Census^— 1810. 

In  taking  the  third  census,  the  same  di- 
visions were  adopted  as  in  the  second ; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  several  classes 
were  as  follows : 


Free  White  Males. 

1.  Under  10  years  of  age,    .  . 

2.  Of  10  and  under  l6,  .  .  .  . 
a  Of  16  and  under  26,  ...  . 

4.  Of  26  and  under  45,  ...  . 

5.  Of  45  and  upwards,  .... 

JVee  WkUe  Females. 

6.  Under  10  years  of  age, 

7.  Of  10  and  under  16,  . 

8.  Of  16  and  under  26,  . 

9.  Of  26  and  under  45,  . 
10.  Of  45  and  upwards,  • 


1,085;378 
468,183 
547,597 
572,347 
364,736    /,.yf^  U 

981,426 
448,322 
561,668 
544,156 
338,378  '    J.s^lkr 


11.  M  other  free  persons  except 

Indians  not  taxed,   ....     186,446 

12.  Slaves, 1,191,364 

Total,   .  .  .  7,239,90a 


Second  Census. — 1800. 

second  census,  the  total  popula- 
'  the  U.  States  was  divided  into 
dasBes,  the  &ee  white  males  and  the 
lite  females  being  each  distributed 
«  classes,  accordmg  to  age,  and  all 
finee  persons,  except  Indians  not 
Jbrming  the  eleventh  class,  and  the 
the  twelflh.  The  following  state- 
zhibits  the  total  amount  of  each  of 
«ral  classes: 

Dree  WhiU  Males. 
«r  10  years  of  age,  ....  715,046 
10  and  under  16  years,  .  .  343,650 
16  and  under  26  years,  .  .  393^934 
16  and  under  45  years,  .  .  478,520 
15  years  and  upwards,  .  .  263,075 

IWe  WhiU  Ihntdes. 
kat  10  yean  of  age,  ....  726,774 
10  and  under  16  years,  .  .  323,906 


The  Fourth  Census. — 1820. 

In  the  first  three  enumerations,  ^all  other 
free  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed" 
were  thrown  int6  one  mass,  without  dis- 
tinction of  a£e  or  sex,  and  the  same 
course  was  adopted  respecting  the  riaves ; 
but  in  the  fourth  census,  each  sex  of  both 
these  descriptions  of  persons  was  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  age,  into  four 
classes,  and  each  sex  of  the  tree  white  in- 
habitants was  divided,  as  in  the  second 
and  third  censuses,  iillo  five  classes ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  number  of  free  white 
males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
was  exhibited  in  a  distinct  coiumiL  Per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  were  also  distinguished 
into  three  several  classes ;  and  **  foreigners 
not  naturalized"  formed  an  additional 
class.  This  census  gave  the  following 
results: 

Fru  WhUe  Males. 

1.  Under  10  years, 1,345,220 

2.  Of  10  and  under  16, 612,535 

a  Of  16  and  under  26,  ...  .     776,150 

4.  Of  26  and  under  45,  ...  .     766,063 

5.  Of  45  and  upwards^  «  •  «  «     *fiR^$!^b 
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Frtt  iriaU  Ftmalta. 

&  Under  10  yean, 1,280^50 

7.  OriO  and  uuder  IS, eOS^MtJ 

a  Of  16  and  under  26,  ....  7HI,371 

9.  Orae  and  under  4S, 73^,600 

10.  Of  45  and  upvrarda,  ....  4tiV8a 

11.  Halw  under  14  vea^  .  .  .  :U3,852 

12.  -  of  14  and  "under  26, .  203,0*1 
la      "     of  26  and  under  45,.  163,723 

14.  "      of  45  and  upwards, .  77,365 

15.  Femaka  under  14  yeara,  .  324,^44 
1&      "     ofl4  and  under  36,.  SOtMaU 

17.  "      of  36  and  under  45,.  153^693 

18.  ■*      of  45  and  upwards,  .  70,G37 

/Vte  CtJond  Ptrsoru. 

19.  Males  under  14  yean,  .  .  .  47,659 

20.  "      of  14  and  uniler26, .  34,04d 

21.  "  ofaG  and  under  45,.  23,450 
33.  "  of  45  and  upwards, .  17,613 
Sa  Females  under  14  veara,  .  45,898 
24.  "  ofl4aiidu[^er%,.  28,800 
3Sl  "  of  36  and  under  45,.  27.181 
3&      ■      of  45  and  upwards, .  16^1 

27.  Ml  eUar  pa-ton*  txctpl  In- 

diana not  toLtd, 4/j3I 

Total, 9,638,166 

28.  fWc  ultitt  malt*  betieten  16 

OMi  18, 182,205 

3B.  Uragiur*  not  naturaliud,  SSfigT 
30.  PertoK*  mga/^  in  agrirul- 

lurr, 2,070,iH6 

;il.  Feraoiu  fixgagtd   in    fuia- 

32.  Ptrtotu  rneofT'd  in  manii- 

fartum.     ,' ;«!*,.**<; 

Thk  Fk-TU  CE>sl:t.— IKtO. 
In  Ihf  tinti  ri-n!<Ms,  a   iim-   diii-ii' 


l..w,iigr,'Siilt»' 
mUt  Per 


Of70anduiider60,      58,138  S 

80        "       90,      ISpMS  1 
90         "      100,        1,908 

Upwarfa,  374     

Total,        5;jS7,l(a  W 

Total  whiles, 10,53 

fVa  Celortd  Prrmm*. 

Hslet.  F« 

Under  lOyears,           48,737  4 

Of  10  and  under  H     43,1%  * 

24        "       36,     27,629  3 

36        -        55,     22,362  9 

^55        "100,     11,475  1 

Upwards,  366 


Total  fiec  colored. 


!'7-i,l!'4 


•>2W.I(14 
75l.m» 


;i.v;.i-i'. 

i:to]f!i'ii; 
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,  3 ;  in  the  Western  States,  11.  In 
id,  the  density  of  the  population  is 
t30  penons  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
,  160 ;  in  Germany,  it  varies  from 
200.*  The  number  of  Indians 
the  U.  States  was  estimated,  in 
t  about  313,000,  of  which  upwards 
)00  were  to  the  west  of  the  limits 
described   as   inhabited    by    the 

following^  curious  speculations  concern- 
fiitnre  profj^ss  of  the  population  of  the 
A  contment  are  deserving-  of  attention. 
)  taken  from  the  Encycloperaia  Britannica, 
blishin^  in  Edinburgh,  article  America. 
oldt  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
i^wlation  of  America  in  1823 : 

Proportion. 

», 13,471,000 

IS, 8,610,000 

^  5  slaves,  .  6,000,000  ) 
**'^free,  ..  1,433,000  S 
1  races, 6,428,000 


38  per  cent. 
25 

19 

18 


34,942,000 

some  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  to  be  two 
.  per  annum  upon  the  whole,  the  entire 
oo  in  1830  will  be  about  40,000,000,  dis- 
as  follows  :— 

5,000,000 
A,  2,860,000 
ft,  650,000 

1,740,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 
ly.  260,000 

Cental.  100,000 
ila,      2,000^)00 

8,000,000 


12,000,000 


British  Amer- 
ica, 1,870,000 

Hayti,  935,000 

Spanish  islands,  800,000 

French  Ameri- 
ca, 234,000 

Danish  America,  40,000 

Dutch  America,  1 14,000 

Independent 
Indians,       1,400,000 


tck  popcriation  of  America   forms  three 
the  centres  of  which  are  in  the  southern  ^ 
the  U.  States,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
iie  eastern  parts  pf  Brazil : 

ates, 2,000,000 

Indies, 2,400,000 

I, 2,800,000 

7,200,000 

ober  of  blacks  in  all  other  parts  of  Ameri- 
dbly  does  not  amount  to  100,000. — One 
BOit  interestino^  questions  connected  with 
I,  relates  to  the  increase  and  probable 
at  a  foture  period,  of  its  inliabitants.  It 
astonishing  progress  of  the  U.  States  that 
uiy  unfoldea  the  principles  on  which  the 
cation  of  human  beings  depends.  We 
ilh  certainty  that  a  prosperous  community. 
inj^  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  will 
Hs  Diimbers  tn  25  [23]  years,  without  any 
I  emiffratioo ;  and  as  the  scale  ascends  in 
Mrieaf  ratio,  a  short  time  necessarily  pro- 
ifonderiul  change.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
r,  ^t  the  whites,  possessins:  the  ad\'an- 
'floperior  industry,  order,  ana  forethought, 
y  increase  faster  than  the  other  classes. 
7.  StatM,  this  part  of  the  population  in- 
at  the  rate  of  tnree  per  cent.  [3^]  per  an- 
ad  when  the  Spanisb  American  republics 
ttled  down  into  a  tranquil  state,  there  is  no 
liat  their  white  inhabitants  will  multiply  at 


whites ;  but  measures  have  since  been  in 

{)rogre8B  for  removing  those  within  the 
imits  of  the  states  to  a  region  on  the 
western  borders  of  Arkansas  territory; 
and  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  tne 
actual  number  now  remaining  within  the 
settled  parts  of  the  U.  States.  Many  of 
those  who  remain  have  become  so 
much  intermingled  with  blacks,  that  they 

the  same  rate.  The  Mexican  Indians,  and  prob- 
ably the  Peruvians,  have  also  been  increasing, 
but  slowly,  while  neariy  all  the  independent 
tribes  hnve  been  mouldering  away.  The  black 
population  does  not  maintam  its  numbers  in  the 
West  Indies :  it  is  rather  increasing  in  Brazil, 
and  in  the  U.  States  it  grows  rapi<uy.  Setting 
aside  the  West  Indies,  where  the  negroes  do  not 
increase,  and  attending  to  the  continent  merely, 
let  us  take  the  number  of  each  class  as  it  stands 
at  present,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be  in  a 
course  of  years,  assuming  the  rate  of  increase  to 
be  three  per  cent,  for  the  whites,  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  the  negroes,  and  one  per  cent,  for 
the  civilized  Indians.  If  the  whole  population  is 
40,000,000  at  present,  the  continental  whites  will 
be  about  16/XX),000,  the  Indians  about  9,500,000, 
the  TOCToes  61)00,000,  and  the  .  mixed  race 
7,000,000.  In  Spanish  America^  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  mixed  race,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  mestizoes,  will  merge  into  the  white,  and 
increase  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  We  shall 
therefore  add  five  sevenths  of  the  former  to  the 
laUer,  which  will  raise  the  whites  to  21,000,000. 

Number  of  whites  in  1830, 21,000,000 

"  "         1855, 42,000,080 

"  "         1880, 84,000,000 

"  "         1906, *. .  168,000,000 

i'  "         1930, 336,000,000 

As  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  growing 
annual  increment  of  inhabitants  must  mcrease 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  population,  let  us  as- 
sume that,  at  the  end  of  a  century  ^Uie  rate  of  in- 
crease falls  to  two  per  cent.  The  period  of 
doubling  will  then  be  thirty-six  years. 

Number  of  whites  in  1966, 672,000,000 

"  "        2002, 1,344,000,000 

"  "         2030, 2,380,000,000 

Thus,  in  two  centuries,  the  whites  now  in  Ameri- 
ca would  multiply  to  a  mass  of  people  three 
times  as  great  as  are  at  present  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  Vne  globe.  The  new  continent,  though 
lesiTthan  half  the  size  of  the  old,  contains  at  least 
an  equal  quantity  of  useful  soil,  and  much  more 
than  an  equal  amount  of  productive  power.  Of 
the  31,000,000  of  square  miles  which  compose 
the  three  eastern  continents,  we  cannot  find  that 
the  productive  soil  constitutes  so  much  as  one 
thira,  and  of  that  third  a  part  is  poor.  Now,  in 
estimating  the  useful  soil  of  America,  we  reject, 
1 .  all  the  region  northward  of  the  latitude  ofd3^, 
amounting  to  2,600,000  square  miles ;  2.  a  belt 
of  barren  land  about  300  miles  broad  by  1000  in 
length,  or  300,000  square  miles,  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  3.  a  Wit  of  arid  land, 
of  similar  extent,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes,  between  24®  and  40-'  of  south  latitude; 
4.  the  desert  shore  of  Peru,  tfqual  to  100,000 
square  miles ;  5.  an  extent  of  100,000  square 
miles  for  the  arid  country  of  California  and 
Sonora;    and  6.    an  extent  of  500,000  «a^v« 
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inay  be  more  properly  designated  as  col- 
ored persons  than  as  Indians.  (See  In- 
tMans^  American;  Indian  Languages  of 
Amaica ;  and  T$ulakees.) 

Toums  with  a  Population  of  more  than 

5000. 


Maine. 
Portland   .  .  12,601 

Aeto  Hctmpshire. 

Portsmouth,  .  8,062 
l>over,  ....  5,449 


Massachusetts. 

Boston,  .  .  .  61,392 
Salem,  .  .  .  13,886 
Charlestown,  8,787 
New  Bedford,  7,592 
Gloucester,.  .  7,513 


Nantucket, .  .  7,202 
Springfield,  .  6,784 
LoweU,(1832)  10,000 
Newbuiyport,  6,388 

Lynn, 6,138 

Cambridge,  .  6,071 
Taunton, .  .  .  6,045 
Roxbury, .  .  .  5^49 
Marblehead,  .  5,150 
Middleboro', .  5,008 

Rhode  bland. 
Providence,    16,882 


8^10 
6JB53 


Newport,.  . 
Scituate,  .  . 
Warwick,  . 

Connecfuvf. 

New  Haven,  Idfii^ 
Hartford, .  .  .  9,789 
Middletown, .  ejSSQ 
Norwich,.  .  .  5,10 

Aeir  YarL 

New  York,  TttiJXa 
Brooklyn,   .    l^W 


miles  for  the  summits  of  llin  Audcs  and  the 
southern  eztrGmitv  of  Pata^nia.  These  make 
an  a^grerate  of  3,1KX),000  square  miles,  whirls 
dftdiictefr from  13,1100,000,  the  whole  surface  of 
th4R  American  continent,  leaves  10.000,000  square 
miles  as  the  quantity  of  useful  soil.  Now,  what 
relation  does  the  fruitfulncss  of  tlie  ground  biear  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  7  The  productive  pow- 
ers of  the  soil  depend  on  two  circumstances, 
beat  and  moisture ;  and  these  increase  as  we  ap- 
proach the  equator.  First,  the  warm  regions  of 
the  globe  yield  lar^r  returns  of  those  plants 
whicn  they  have  in  common  with  the  temperate 
zones ;  and,  hext,  they  have  peculiar  plants,  which 
afford  a  much  greater  proportion  of  nourishment 
Irom  the  same  extent  of  surface.  Thus  maize, 
which  produces  40  or  50  for  I  in  France,  pro- 
<luccs  fdO  for  1,  on  an  average,  in  Mexico  ;  and 
Humboldt  computes  that  an  arpcnt  (five  sixths 
of  an  acre),  which  will  scajcelv  support  two 
men  when  sown  with  wheat,  wih  support  fiAy 
when  planted  with  bananas.  From  a  considera- 
tion or  these  and  other  facts,  we  infer  that  the 
nutritive  powers  of  the  soil  will  be  |)rctty  corroct- 
Iv  indicated  bv  ooinbinin?  the  mlios  oi*  the  hvat 
and  moiiiture,  ex|)re's'iin:r  the  former  of  those  in 
tleg^rees  of  the  ronligradc  scaU*. 

Annual  Rain.  Mean  An- 
Inrlie^.        nual  Heat. 


Ijatitudc 

^;o* 

Ui 
0 


l(i 


7 

U 

>•) 


Product.  I  Ratio. 


112 


KM) 


Thus  the  same  ♦'xtonl  of  (ground  which  supports 
four  persons  at  ihe  latitude  of  <»0"  wouM  support 
fiAeen  at  the  lalilude  of  U')',  and  KXJ  at  the  equa- 
tor. Hut  the  foo«l  preferred  Mill  not  always  lie 
thal\\hich  thclaiidyieUU  in  ei^reatesl  almmlanre  ; 
anti  the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  .sustain 
labor  is  c^reatly  diminished  in  liot  climates.  On 
the<o  trrouixls,  we  <hall  roiisiiler  the  rapacity  of 
the  land  to  support  population  as  proportional  to 
the  thinl  p<»wer  of  tne  comuo  for  the  latitude.  It 
will  therefore  stand  thus  ; 


Latitude 0**     I.'>^     ."VV     UV    (•(»" 

Pro(hicliveness....I()t)       \H)       Js)       X)       12^ 

Assuminij  that  the  nuini>er  of  perNtuis  whom  a 
square  mile  can  «u>tain  without  pressure  i.s  l.V) 
at  the  latituile  ol'  .V)",  wo  have  '2u  ns  the  sum 
which  expresses  the  pro«luctivene''S  of  this  paral- 
lel. 'Hieu.  takiiis^.  for  the  sake  ol'  simpl-eiiy.  .1.5 
as  the  index  <»f  the  prtMluctiveriCNS  of  the  useful 
soil  l>oyon«l  iM)''  in  America,  and  !0  .i-;  that  of  the 
country  within  thi'  f»arali»'l  of  ,'<<>"  <»ii  each  side  of 
the  etjuator.  wi«  have  aSout  I.IOO.O'M)  sq-iarc  miles, 
each  capaltio  of  supjxirtiii:^  Ji.K)  persons,  and 
'>,700.000  Ntpiare  miles,  each  caniM"  (  f  support- 
ing 490  perboiis.  It  follow>  that.  If  i'.!.'  natural  re- 


sources of  America  were  fully  developed,  it  woU 
afford  sustenance  to  3/)00,0<J0,O0O  ol  inhabitaa^. 
a  number  five  times  as  great  as  the  entire  manti 
human  bein|^  existing  at  presrni  upon  the  gMr. 
And,  what  is  more  surfMismg,  there  is  evrrv  pn^ 
ability  that  this  prodigious  population  wifl  be  ■ 
existence  witliin  inree,  or,  at  mott,  four  rentono. 
The  imagination  is  lost  in  contemplalinr  a  ittte 
of  thing[s  which  will  make  so  great  and  rapid  i 
change  m  the  condition  of  the  world.     We  aiaeil 
fancy  that  it  Is  a  dream ;  and  yet  the  Ksoh  ii 
based  on  principles  quite  as   certain   as  ihiM 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  men  in  their  onfioan 
pursuits.    There  are  many  elements  of  <&sorder 
now  operating  in  Spanish  America,  but  these  are 
merely  the  dregs  left  by  the  old  Spanish  despd 
ism ;  and  the  Anglo-American  repuLttic  is  a  pok- 
star  to  guide  the  people  in  their  course  lowardi 
freedom  and  prosperity.     Nearly  all  fonwl  in* 
provements  spring  from  the  reciprncal  inAieact 
of  condensed  nuihbcrs  ami  diflused  inicHi^rarr. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  state  of  society  in  Aoienri 
two  centuries    heucc,  when  a  tlKMiVand  or  iw 
thousand  millions  of  civili/e<l  intMi  are  rro«  :s: 
into  a  .space  iomj>aratively  sc»  ri.irnrw.  :s.,\  vr- 
this  immense  mass  of  hinnan  Ih'-hcn  ^jh-ln  ■  :. 
two  langiiasres  I  We  take  tor    <;r.i  roit  i..ai   •-. 
Portuguese  will  merij*'  into  liic  Span>h  ;    ir.i  •'  :• 
clear  to  us  that  the  Russian  will  m-\tr  .    t..  n  . 
footinji^  in  the  new  world.     Sucli  a  >t.i't'  .-:  ■_■  ■  l' 
may  l»e  said  to  uimIo  the  cut^*^  i»t'  r>;:.»  1.  .-.i  •  :  • 
store  the  uri-ni  m.iss  of  inankirid  to  i;:c.r  j- ••.;-• 
facility  of  inlt-rcourse  ;  fur  thi'   l.iti^!i;i:;»  .  ^fn!.-; 
by  the  communities  of  KurofM*  im-.l  \sm  vk--\  *r  *< 
unimportant  then,  in  the  «reneral  sra!»>  |. ♦!:,.'  J-  » 
as  the  dialects  of  lluiiu'ry,   l-*in:,i;:i^   ;,:.,:  l". . 
niia  are  in    IjUrope  at   tliis  iJay.      IIi«ti'r\  -'    *• 
that  wealth,  power.  si-i^Mice.  I  ttr.Murr,  'a\\  :< . " 
in  the  train  of  nuni!>er>.  general  niu  l.ici  i:.i' .;: 
freeilom.     Th*'    >ain«*  caiisrs    which     trai."!- "'■" 
the  sceptre  <»fcivili/..iti<;ii  fmni  tin-  ''.inks  I'fi; .  1'. 
phrales  and  the  Nile  to  West*  rn  Ki  r.  .n-  i:,i>'  ■ 
lh«*  course  of  no  loiiir  |>er:oil.c.irr'»  :t  fn  :ii  il  *•  . :;  ■' 
to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  i.ji,|  f^,.  Vr.,.. 
Society,  arter  all,  is  in  its  uit"an«'\  ;  tl;e  ri-^^-  ;*  ' 
world,  when  ils  productive  jnjwors  ii;o  re*-...-=- 
may  l»e  s;iiii  hitherto  to  have  Noi  a;i  i::!'*!  ^.■■ 
wast''.     If  any  one  suspects  ut  «^;"i!raw  iii;^  i-  •  ' ' 
tancy.  we  would  nnjuest  him    to   »'x.ini  r.  i>' 
ous^hly  the  condition  ami    p.cst    pr«>!:res<  v?*:' 
North   American    nrpuIJie.     l.t'tLrm   I.  »  k    ::    « 
amazinif  strides  in  wealth,  intt'lhir.  iiro  ai;  r  *lv 
improvements  ;  at  its  iiiiK-strucliMe  Iilvrtv  ;  a:-: 
aluive  .all,  at  the  prodi^^iou.s  Ejrowtn  ef  li*  ?<".-■ 
lation  ;  ami  let  him  answer  the  ipie<itio:i  :.i  h" 
jelt*,  what  p«>wer  can  stop  the  tide  of  e;\i  ra:.'*: 
which  i.s  pouriu;;  from  this  sinjij^lo  st.»urce  ovr ru 
Uiioccupicd  world.'' 
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.  24;238 
.  11,405 
».  .  9;J69 
.  .  8,653 
.  .  8,323 
.  .  8,302 
,  .  7,700 
.  .  7,484 
.  .  7,375 
de,  7,223 
.  .  6,929 
.  .  6,519 
.  6,424 
,  .  6^15 
.  .  6,16J 
.  .  6,092 
],.  6,095 
9,.  5,705 
.  .  5,668 
,  .  5,582 
.  .  5,395 

.  .  5,270 
.  .  5,212 
.  .  5,206 
,  .  5,193 
la,  5,162 
.  .  5,146 
.  .  5,105 
.  .  5,039 
.  .  5,013 

.   10,953 

\  .  7,831 
.  .  7,731 

* 

Mntm. 

1,167,811 
.  17,000 
.  .  7,704 
.  .  5,859 


Ddaufort, 
WilmiDgton, .  6,628 

Man/Utnd. 
Baldmore,  .  80,625 

District  of  Columbia, 

WashiDgtOD,  18,827 
Georgetown,  8,441 
Alexandria,  .  8,263 

Virginitu 

Richmond,.  16,060 
Norfolk,  .  .  .  9,816 
Petersburg,  .  8^ 
WheeUng,  .  .  5,221 

South  Cardina, 
Charleston,    30,289 

GtorgitL 

Savannah,  •  .  7,303 
Augusta,  .  .  .  6,696 

LomiiaaML 
New  Orleans,  46,310 

T^ennesiee. 
Nashville,  .  .  5,566 

Kentucky, 

LouisvUle,  .  10,352 
Lexington, .  .  6,104 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati  (18311 
28,014 

Missomi. 
St.  Louis,    .  .  5,852 


Brighton,  Mass.,  .  . 
Brunswick,  Me.,  .  . 
Burlington,  Vt,  .  .  . 
Carlisle,  Penn.,  .  .  . 
Castine,  Me.,  .... 
Chillicothe,  Ohio, .  . 
Cleveland^  Ohio,  .  . 
Columbia,  S.  C,  .  . 
Columbus,  Ohio,  .  . 
Concord,  N.  H., .  .  . 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
Detroit,  Michigan,   . 

Dover,  DeL, 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Frankfort,  Ky., 

Frederick,  Md., 

Fredericksburg  Va.,  .  .  . 
Germantown,  Penn.,  .  .  . 

Guilford,  Conn., 

Hagerstown,  Md., 

Hanover,  N.  H., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,    .... 
Lebanon,  New,  N.  Y.,  .  . 

Lexington,  Mass., 

Litchfield,  Conn., 


.... 


972 
3,747 
3,526 
2,523 
1,155 
2,846 
1,076 
3,310 
2,437 
3,727 
2,041 

3,416 
2,868 
1,680 
4,427 
3,307 
4,642 
2,344 
3,371 
2,361 
1,200 
2,695 
1,541 
4,458 


There  are  in  the  U.  States  205  towns 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  3000 
and  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  64  with 
upveards  of  5,000  and  less  than  10,000, 
and  20  with  upwards  of  10,000. 

3.  Commerctf  Manufacture$,  Jigricul- 
turcy  and  Mech/mie  Ma* — ^We  have  al- 
ready treated,  at  censiderable  length,  of 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  articles  Comment  qf  the 
Wofidy  AgricuUurty  and  Horficiitture,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  for  fiirther  in- 
formation on  these  subjects.  The  follow- 
ing tables  will  serve  to  show,  in  some 
degree,  the  progress  of  the  conmierce  of 
the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  articles 
exported  and  imported. 


B  a  number  of  towns  described 
volumes  of  this  work,  which 

)d  before  the  census  of  1830 
We  take  this  opportunity  to 

population  according  to  that 

th    that  of  a   few   in    later 


er,  Mass.,    4,540 

oli8,Md., 2,623 

^  Ohio, 729 

ta,  Me., 3,980 

•n  Spa,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  2,113 
igt<m,  Vt., 3,419 

in  of  Roehetter  it  situated  in  the 
Gatet  and  Brighton. 


Cmnmtrct  of  (he  Cohnits. 


1701, 
1710, 
1720, 
1730, 
1740, 
1750, 
1760, 
1770, 
1773, 


Ezportato 
6.  Britain. 

£309,136 
.  249,816 
.  468,190 
.  662,586 
.  718,418 
.  804,770 
.  761,101 
1,015,538 
1,369,232 


Imports  flrom 
6.  Britain. 

£343^28 

293,662 

319,705 

^36,862 

813,384- 

1,313,076 

2,611,766 

3,725^5 

1,979,416 


It  should  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  this 
table,  that  there  was  a  very  active  trade 
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IV  Mlowing  (tneinent  for  the  year 
18SI  •bom  the  DUun  cf  the  donNaUc 


Beef,  ullow,  hidn,  and  honi- 
ed cattie, 

Buitcr  and  cheese, 

Pork  (pickJed),  bacua,  hid, 
live  hogR, 

HonM  Bnd  inuka, 

Sluwp, 

FtgdabU  Fb«d— 

Wheat, 

FUwr,    

Indian  com, 

Indian  meal,     

tty«  ""■»>, 

Rye,  oatii    and  other  mwU 

grain  and  ihiIk^ 

BiMuit,  or  aliip  bnad,  .... 
Potatoes, 

Apf*-- 

R«^ 

Tobacco, 

CotioD i 

Pluaeed, 

Hupa, 
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KAHUFACTUEKS. 

md  tallow  candles,   .  .  .  $643,282 
tr,  boots  and  sboes^    ....  290,937 

liold  furniture, 229,231 

9S  and  other  carriages,  .  .    49,490 

^ 353,013 

ry, 39,440 

114,017 

from  grain,  beer,  ale, 

porter, 141,794 

md  tobacco, 292,475 

7,068 

i  oil  and  spirits  turpentine,  54,092 

JB, 6,109 

ig,  bar,  and  nails, 62,376 

istings, 21,827 

11  manufactures  of,   ....  149,438 

from  molasses, 34^569 

refined, 215,794 

ate, 1,965 

wder, 102,033 

'  and  brass, 55,755 

oal  drugs, 104,760 

Gwxk— 

•jod  or  colored, 96,931 

te, 947,932 

teens, 1^397 

It,  yam,  and  thread, ....    17,221 
iher  manufiictures  o( .  .  .    61,832 

yiHtmp — 

I  and  thread, 231 

,  and  all  manuftctures  o^      2,599 


Vmegar,    $7,178 

Earthen  and  stone  ware, 7^378 

Fire  engines  and  apparatui^  .  .  .      5,630 

Manufiictures  of  glass, 102,736 

of  tin, 3^909 

of  pewter  and  lead,   6^422 

of  marble  and  stone,  3,588 

of  gold  and   silver, 

and  gold  leaf,   .      3>464 

Gold  and  silver  coin, 2,058^74 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry, .  .    11,439 

Molasses,     948 

Trunks,     5,326 

Brick  and  lime, 4,412 

Salt, 26,848 

AETICLES  NOT  ENUMSEATED. 

Manufactured, 394,681 

Other  articles, 715^11 


EECAPITULATION. 


Products  of  the  sea,   .  . 

forest,  , 

agriculture. 


Manufactures, 

Articles  not  enumerated, 

Total, 


.  1,889,472 
.  4,263,477 
47,261^433 
.6,752,683 
.  1,109,993 


.  61,277,057 
Deduct  gold  and  silver  coin, .     2^058^474 

Total  produce  and  manu- 
fiicture  of  the  U.  States,.  .  $59,218,583 

The  e3^rtB  of  foreign  produce  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $20,033,526^ 


Ig  apparel, 

and  buttons, 

«. 

I  tables  and  apparatus,  . 

lias  and  parasols,  .... 
r  and  morocco  skins,  not 
per  lb.    

f  presses  and  type,  .  .  . 
instruments, 

ind  maps, 

lud  other  stationery,  .  . 
and  varnish, 


59,749 

120,217 

3,947 

2,343 

29,580 

58,146 
8,713 
10,906 
35,609 
55,121 
22,022 


Valut  of  Merchandiae  imported  into  th$ 
U.  StaUs  from  1821  to  1830. 

1821, $02,585,724 

1823, 77,.579,267 

1825, 96,340,075 

1827, 79,484,068 

1829, 74,492,527 

1830, 70,876,920 

In  1831,  the  value  of  imports  was 
$103,191,124  ;  of  exports,  as  above 
given,  $81,310,583. 


and  Foreign  Tonnat^  employed  in  the   Coaatingf  I\)reign  cmd  Fishing 

Trade,  frvm  1790  to  1825. 


Jhnrrican  Vessels, 


Fore'iini  Trade. 


354,767 
580,277 
68>371 

9Q2;»e 

908,713 
70QJ500 
80i;»S 

814354 


Coasting  Trade. 

108,775 
171,918 
:^8,496 
284,863 
324,037 
375,207 
660^)70 
722,916 


Fisheries. 


Tixal 


28;M8 
34,102 
26,439 
59,445 
31,491 
33^323 
69,423 
81,443 


Foreign  Vessels. 


486,890 

106,654 

786,297 

56,832 

937,806 

121,408 

l,266/)06 

87,842 

1,264,241 

80,316 

1408,930 

217^13 

1,531,406 

78,859 

1,619,213 

89,481 

IWildikiidMtlhnMMdbjthBraeMdB    oTAaNawY 
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flipndc^  Md61gj8K  in  eaaWipg  tnd*    Britirii)}  Mtbu  it  would  iwtbsal 
—  '^  *-        In  1831, the uMint of  ifa«    not  to  rorinnw  the  VMO^nS  M 
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mican  M;^  rirvre  and  bkeo  call  into 
nenca  two  descriptions  of  boata,  un- 
iwn  in  Europe,  wfaieli  navigate  tlie 
aiari[^i,  Akbsma,'  Tombigtwe,  and 
BT  isi^  riven  of  Ihe  west  and  soutb, 
h  iheir  tribulary  wsters.  These  boats 
y  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons,  end  are 
30  Been  in  coiiDtlem  numbers  on  the 


m  maj  be  addod  the  coal  boats  of  tbe 
({uehanna,  Delawaim,  Lehif(fa,  Schuyl- 
ODd  Lackawaxen,  which  this  year 
vend  200fi00  tons  of  coal  at  Phila- 
ifaia,  Baltimore  and  New  York.  The 
1  trade  employed  last  year  1I7S  coast- 


ing vessels,  measuring  100,966  tons.  Hw 
steam-boat  tonnage  ib  now  75,000  toni; 
having  greatly  increased  williin  the  laM 
two  yean."  Such,  indeed,  baa  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  maniiiiiclureB,  and  ibe 
great  developemeni  of  intemai  resources, 
that,  while  the  foreign  trade  of  the  0. 
States  has  been  nearly  stationarT  fix-  ft 
number  of  years,  the  coasting  trade  bwt 
steadily  increased  at  a  rapid  pace;  tlia 
country,  in  &ct,  forma  a  gi«at  island,  suti 
rounded  hy  the  MilmeaiplM,  iho  lakes  and 
the  ocean,  intersected  bj*  navigable  riven 
and  canals,  and  fiimishiag  such  a  varieQr 
"  ~"      '  productions  as  to  afford,  in 
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m  VHOED  STATES  (STAIUfnoq. 

IthMlieentliepoBqrortlieU.Stiitaibftr  GiMt  BriiiiB).    Lni,  ftvili   0» 

ibe  iMt  Mfentaen  7«ui^  to  cooounun  do-  miiieiat  FMrarrivwiM  telfiBiH^ii 

raefltb  manulkBturai;  and  tbe  tamb  of  1880^  li/Ml^UO  Shl  fin  188L*o  «■» 

1816;  1824»  1898  and  1833  hsfobeeo  coo-  t¥  ww  onfa^  6y4l9/M  l&V  ChHp^  Sm 


■cnuMd  with  nArenee  to  tbat  princqplo.  die  ooii%  llNUXXMNN) la  f wfiBaildbMS 

On  die  tBrmiiwrion  of  the  thiee  veanP  Mttone  oimommm^  the  mole  coanHp* 

w  widi  Gieet  BritwD,  ia  1814,Sfww  Son  of  the  eoaaliy  beii^  1 

iwad  that  the  wetrictife  ^<iin  whiBh  MO  KBem  mginwi  eie  Miylnjei 

hed  praeeded  ity  and  the  neoeMBtieB  e^  iagar  pkatenHie;  and  imb  an 

tending  the  war  itael^  had  creeled  and  40 aagarnAnato in te U. Smhl   tie 

fiMtendanewandmoieeztenavemanu-  inipectionB  of  flenr  and  Mtal  fcr  MS 

ftctoring  intereet  than  had  befixre  euBted.  gire  the  ftlkminiiMoIti:  8^7411  Mk 

The  capital  thus  veflted  has  bee|i  pro-  wheat  floor,  87^0  bbla.  lye  flooTt  1  V^ 

tected  l^  heavy  dutiea  upon  the  importa-  hhd&  and  86^196  bbla.  of  UBan  en 

tion  of  aueh  arddesi  the  produce  of  the  meaL    The  whale  firiienr  iiniliijai  h 

manufiusturee  of   foreign  countries  aa  188L1(KMEOO  fono  of  i^ — * —  ^ -^-^ 

would    interfere  with    the    parmanem  110^000  bbla.  of  ipenn 

growth  and  stability  of  the  manuftctniing  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  widi  li 

estabfidinients  thus  bnmgfat  into  being,  whalebone;  about ^SOO^OOOKaiof 

The  cotton, crop   of  tte  U.  States  at  candlea  are  manunetored :  fkm  i 

present  amounts  to  lJ038,847  bales,  or  product  of  the  iiiiale  firiMnr  is  tkm 

378;pggLq001bs.:inl8ie,]twBs68,00(V^  iajSOOym  (See  ir^ 

lbs.    The  number  of  cotton  milbi  is  795|  a  few  years,  the  cotwnwipdon  or  eealfc 

widi  i;M6,508spi^K  and  33,506  loooM^  Ibri  has  greedy  mcrewed  a  ddsei 

producing  anDuaUy93lM8U90  yards  or  and  the  andincite  eoa^  wUeh  to 


cloth,  consuming  77,787|316  lbs.  of  cot-  on  the  eastern  side  oftheABe^waia^ki 
ton,  and  eradovinff  18,589  men,  38,937  been  much  used  fertfakporme:  InlM 
women,  and  4601  diildren  under  twehre    the  qoantiqr  mioed  was  365  toaaifS 


years  of  age:  annual  Talue  of  manuftc-  bushels;  in  18S3L5698;  in  1886L  4ByMr; 

tored  aitides,  996,000,000:  die  quand^r  hi  188QL  l74Mk  In  18M|  (d  to  *i 

of  cotton  goods  printed  is  estimated  at  valueortSOCMttfaepcoAactoitheSeBllk 

40y000^000  yards :  about  one  third  of  the  em  States^f  waa  reeeired  at  the  ^nt  if 

goods  niBauftctured  are  bleecbed :  the  the  U.  Statea;  In  1880^  tJOBj^OOO^  sad  k 

numberofband-weaverB  is  not  more  than  1831,  (496,000,  fh>m  the  same  soufe 

5000.  (&eeCottonMamifadun.yrhen\im'  The  whole  amiual  Talue  of  the  produce 

bcr  ofsheep  'is  estimated  at  20,000,000,  pro-  of  the  commerce,  manufectures  and  agri- 

ducing  50,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually ;  culture  of  the  U.  States  has  been  estima- 

value  of  cloth  manu&ctured,  $40,000,000 ;  ed  at  from  1,SK)0,000,000  to  $1,500,000,0X1 

persons  employed,  50,000.    Of  glass,  por-  An  inspection  of  the  table  of  articles  oif 

cclain,  and  other  manu&ctures  in  clay,  domestic  growth  and  manufacturas  cn- 

there  are  annuallv  produced  articles  to  the  ported  in  1831,  will  give  some  hidicatiw 

vainn  of  about  $3,000,000,  the  manufac-  on  this  subjecL 

tui-c  of  which  employs  2140  petsons.  The  4.  CantMuiiony  •^dmmigtratiom^  fTasnm 
{mntial  value  of  the  paper  manufactured  The  government  of  the  U.  Ststee  is  a  rep- 
is  estimated  at  $7,000,000 ;  of  chemical  resentative  democnicy,  in  which  the  no- 
articles  used  in  manufactures,  ttbout  pie  intrust  the  admmistration  of  amin 
$1,000,000,  in  30  chemical  estabhah-  to  executive  and  legislative  officen  of 
moots.  Hats  and  caps  are  manufactured  their  choice.  The  powers  of  these  oft- 
to  the  value  of  $10,500,000,  occupying  cers  are  strictly  defined  bv  a  written  art. 
18,000  laborers.  Cabinet  ware  manufac-  \hc  constitution,  wliich  was  framed  bytb' 
tured  to  the  annual  value  of  $10,000,000,  pt^iple,  througli  their  delegates,  adoptrd 
employing  15,000  workmen.  .Of  iron  ^  j^^^  p^,j  ^^^„  ^^^^„^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
were  made,  m  239  furnaces,  m  liMO,  into  Ambama ;  and  ^old  has  also  been  itwoti* 
191,536  tons,*  converted  into  112,866  tons  found  in  Tennessee.  There  are.  at  prwent.  »b« 
of   l)ar-iroii,   and    20,273    tons   of   cast-  20,000  jaiorcw  employed,  partly  in  H-asbin^s  »i 

inn,  which  give  an  aggregate  value  of  P?!*2  '^l  ."^'°"-    ^*'*^  ^*»5'^  ^'il^J^JST  ^ 

AfooQO T/jn    «.«-.i««:«^     OQ OKA     u«., Jo  produced  hai  been  estimated  at  55.000,000 a«» 

$I3,3S»,760,    employmg     29,254    hailds.  allv.  which  i,  rhieflv  exported  to  Kurope.  wkir 

Quantity  of  salt  manufactured,  4,444,929  told  bear*  a  higVier  price,  in  proportion  to  $at»f. 

bushels  (besides  which  5,901,157  bushels  than  in  the  U.  States.    It  is  also  said  iliat  thrrf 

were  imported  during  1831,  chiefly  from  *^  proofs  of  these  mines  havinr  been  hnntti^ 

,  „              ,         ...              ^'  ,     ,  worked,  pieces  of  machiner>'  and  crucibles,  aae^ 

•  Entmeoosly  ttated,  in  our  article  Iron,  at  superior  to  the  Hessian  crucibles  nowia  lue.hsi- 

50,000  tons.  ing  been  found  there. 
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tij  and  can  be  altered  only  by  them,  which  issues  patents  for  useful  inventions, 
tnfederation  consists  of  a  number  He  has  the  cnarge  of  the  seal  of  the  U. 
3,  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  States,  but  cannot  affix  it  to  any  conmiis- 
republic,  in  which  each  state  re-  sion,  until  signed  by  the  president,  nor  to 
ts  mtemal  legislation,  and  leaves  to  any  act  or  instrument,  without  the  special 
resentatives  of  the  whole  people,  authority  of  the  president.  2.  The  treas- 
ral  congress,  the  adjustment  of  the  uiy  department  was  created  by  an  act  of 
claims  of  the  members ;  the  levy-  conffress  of  Sept  2, 1789.  The  secretary 
action  and  government  of  the  com-  of  the  treasury  superintends  all  the  fiscal 
•rce  of  the  confederation ;  the  re-  concerns  of  the  government,  and,  upon 
a  of  subsidies  for  the  support  of  his  own  responsibility,  recommends  to 
ce ;  the  making  of  peace  and  war ;  congress  measures  for  improving  the  con- 
ering  into  treaties ;  the  regulation  dition  of  the  revenue.  All  the  accounts 
nerce,  &c.  The  government  rests  of  the  government  are  finally  setded  at  the 
basts  of  a  full,  &ir  and  equal  rep-  treasury  department ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
don,  the  elective  franchise  being  pose,  it  is  aivided  into  the  office  of^  the 
jniversaL  (See  our  articles  Con-  secretary  (who  has  a  general  superintend- 
I  of  the  United  States^  Congress  of  ence  of  the  whole),  the  offices  of  the  two 
tea  States,  President  of  the  United  controllers,  five  auditors,  a  treasurer,  a 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  register,  and  a  soUcitor.  The  first  auditor 
u.)  In  the  executive  administration  receives  all  accounts  in  relation  to  the 
government,  the  president  is  assist-  revenue  and  civil  list :  the  second  and 
he  several  heads  of  departments,  third,  those  relating  to  tne  army,  fortifica- 
*ld  their  offices  at  his  wilL  1.  The  tions,  and  the  Indian  department ;  the 
aent  of  state  was  created  by  an  act  fourth,  those  relative  to  the  navy  depart- 
ress  of  Sept  15, 1789 :  by  a  previ-  ment ;  the  fiflh,  those  connected  with 
of  July  2/,  1789,  it  was  denomi-  the  department  of  state,  the  poet-office, 
le  **  department  of  foreign  afiairs  f  light-houses,  &c.  The  first  controller  ex- 
embraces  what,  in  other  govern-  amines  the  accounts  settled  by  the  first 
are  styled  the  **  department  of  for-  and  fiflh  auditors ;  the  second,  those  of  the 
iiirs^and  the  '*  home  department."  other  three  auditors.  The  following  tables 
Bcretary  of  state  conducts  the  will  show  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and 
;  of  ail  treaties  between  the  U.  the  mode  of  raising  it  The  two  sources 
and  foreign  powers,  and  corre-  of  revenue  are  duties  on  imports,  and  the 
officially  with  the  public  ministers  sale  of  public  lands.  The  internal  duties 
L  States  at  foreign  courts,  and  with  (on  spints,  sugar,  licenses,  &c.)  which  had 
listers  of  foreign  powers  resident  in  previously  existed,  and  the  direct  tax  on 
States.  He  is  intrusted  with  the  lands,  houses  and  slaves,  imposed  in  1796, 
tion  and  distribution  of  all  the  acts  were  abolished  in  1802.  In  1813»  direct 
solutions  of  congren,  and  of  all  taxes  and  internal  duties  (on  licenses,  car- 
viith  foreicn  powers  and  Indian  riages,  sales  by  auction,  ice)  were  again 
preserves  me  originals  of  all  laws  laid,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  ex- 
itiii^aDdoftbepubtic  correspond-  penditure  arising  from  the  war,  and  the 
rowing  oat  of  tne  intercourse  be-  diminution  of  the  revenue  on  imports 
the  U.  States  and  foreign  nations ;  fix>m  foreign  countries.  The  acts  impos- 
ired  to  procure  and  preserve  copies  ing  these  taxes  were  repealed  soon  afler 
tatutes  of  the  several  states ;  ffrants  the  war,  and  the  two  sources  of  revenue 
rts  to  American  citizens  visiting  first  mentioned  have  been  amply  sufficient 
countries ;  preserves  the  evidence  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government^ 
rrights,  and  has  control  of  the  office  and  to  pay  off  the  public  debt 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  UNITBO  STATES, 


JhsiaiedinaLeUarJnmth^SeerHanfofike  TVmmmjf 


Tean. 

Customs. 

latenial  Rev- 
enue. 

DireetTunf. 

Poeiafe. 

From  March  4. 

1789, 
Dec  31, 

to 

1791 

$4,399,473  09 

« 
•         • 

• 

•         • 

«    tt 

1792 

3,443,070  85 

$206,943  81 

• 

•         • 

«    tt 

1793 

4,255,306  56 

337,705  70 

•        • 

$11,020  51 

tt    tt 

1794 

4,801,065  28 

274,069  62 

29,478  49 

tt    tt 

1795 

5,588,461  26 

337,755  36 

22,400  00 

tt    tt 

1796 

6,567,987  94 

475,289  60 

72,909  64 

M       tt 

1797 

7,549,649  65 

575,491  45 

64,500  00 

«       tt 

1796 

7,106,061  93 

644,357  05 

39,500  00 

tt       tt 

1799 

6/>10,449  31 

779,136  44 

41,000  00 

tt      tt 

1800 

9,080,932  73 

609,396  53 

$734,223  97 

76,000  00 

tt      « 

1801 

10,750,778  93 

1,046,033  43 

534,343  36 

79,500  00 

tt       M 

1802 

12,438,235  74 

621,898  69 

206,565  44 

as.ooo  00 

tt       M 

1803 

10,479,417  61 

215,179  69 

71,679  20 

16,427  96 

M       « 

1804 

11,098,565  33 

50,941  29 

50496  44 

26,500  00 

tt       tt 

1805 

12,936,487  04 

21,747  15 

21,683  91 

21,343  50 

tt       tt 

1806 

14,667,698  17 

20,101  45 

55,763  86 

41,117  67 

tt       tt 

1807 

15,845,521  61 

13,051  40 

34,732  5<) 

3,614  73 

i(        U 

1808 

16,3()3,550  58 

8,210  73 

19,159  21 

•                 • 

tt        M 

1809 

7,296,020  58 

4,044  39 

7,517  31 

•                • 

M       ti 

1810 

8,58:i,:i09  31 

7,430  63 

12,448  (jS 

•                 • 

tt        <C 

1811 

13,313,222  73 

2,295  95 

7,666  66 

:37  70 

1 

U        U 

1812 

8,958,777  53 

4,903  06 

859  22 

a5,039  70 

ii        U 

1813 

i:},224,G23  25 

4,755  04 

3,805  52 

:35,0OO  00 

u     u 

1814 

5,998,772  08 

1,662,984  82 

2,219,497  ;W 

45,000  00 

U       (i 

1815 

7^282,942  22 

4,G78,a59  07 

2,162,673  41 

135,000  10 

tt        M 

1816 

3(>,30G,874  88 

5,124,708  31 

4,2513,635  09 

149,787  74 

tt        <( 

1817 

2(),28;i,348  49 

2,678,100  77 

1,834,187  04 

29,371  91 

tt        tt 

1818 

17,17(V^  00 

955,279  20 

264,333  36 

20,070  00 

tt        tt 

1819 

20,28^3,608  76 

229,593  63 

83,650  78 

71  32 

U       tt 

1820 

15,005,612  15 

106,260  53 

31,586  82 

6,465  95 

U        tt 

1821 

13,004,447  15 

69,027  63 

29,349  05 

516  91 

tt     <( 

1822 

17,589,761  94 

67,665  71 

20,9()1  56 

(>02  04 

tt     tt 

1823 

19,088,4i«  44 

134,242  17 

10,337  71 

110  69 

U        tt 

1824 

17,878,325  71 

34,663  37 

6,201  {Mi 

•                 • 

ii     tt 

1825 

20,098,713  45 

25,771  :J5 

2,3130  85 

469  5t> 

U       It 

1826 

2;V341,a31  77 

21,58J)  93 

6,638  76 

300  14 

ii     ii 

1827 

19,712,283  29 

19,885  68 

2,(J26  JK) 

101  00 

tt     tt 

1828 

2^3,205,523  G\ 

17,451  54 

2,218  81 

20  15 

ii       u 

1829 

22,681,965  91 

14,404  74 

11,321  29 

•                 • 

520,296,996  89 

22,204,438  03 

12,702,597  11 

1,090,275  91 

1 

9 

) 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

0 
14 
]5 

16 
17 
Id 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

:fi 

33 

:« 

:^ 

37 
39 
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PROM  MARCH  4, 1789,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1829, 

^  the  Chaimum  qf  Uu  Committee  on  Eetrenehment,  April  9, 1830. 


PubUc  Lands. 

Loans    and 

Treasury 

Notes,  See. 

Dividends 
and  Sales 
of   Bank 
Stock  and 
Bonds. 

Bliscellaneous. 

Total. 

$4,836  13 
83,540  60 
11,963  11 

443  75 

167,726  06 

188,628  02 

165,675  69 

487,526  79 

540493  80 

765,245  73 

466,163  27 

647,939  06 

442;252  33 

696,548  82 

1,040,237  53 

710,427  78 

835,685  14 

1435,971  09 

1,287,959  28 

1^17,985  03 

1,991,226  06 

2,006^564  77 

d;{74,422  78 

1^S,871  61 

1,212,966  46 

1,808^1  54 

916,523  10 

964,418  15 

1,216,090  56 

1,398,785  09 

M95,845  26 

IftlSjSOS  75 

1,(457,004  66 

$5,791412  56 

5,070,806  46 

1,067,701  14 

4,609496  78 

3,305,268  20 

362,800  00 

70,135  41 

308,574  27 

5,074,646  53 

1,602,435  04 

10,125  00 

5,597  36 

'9,532  64 

128,814  94 

48,897  71 

1,822  16 

2,759,992  25 

8,309  05 

12,837,900  00 

26,184^435  00 

23^,911  79 

35,264,320  78 

9,494^36  16 

734,542  59 

8,765  62 

2,291  00 

3,040,824  13 

5,000,324  00 

.        • 

5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

<j 
3G 
16 

1^ 
38 
7 
7 
7 
8 

1,3s 

2(i 

5S 
67 
ifid 
10 
2£ 
3S 
35 
3G 
4C 
4S 
4£ 
4£ 

18,028 
t8,50C 

0,472 

io,ooo 

iO,00C 
15,220 
^,920 
1,040 
1,040 
6,800 
;7,560 

12,426 

S5,00C 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
r7,50C 

0,000 
0,000 

57,500 
12,500 
!O,OO0 
»5,00C 
K),OOG 

1  00 

)  00 

too 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

130 
100 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
)  00 
1  00 
1  00 
)  00 
1  00 
)  00 
)00 
1  00 

$19,440  10 

9,918  65 

10,390  37 

23,799  48 

5,917  97 

16,506  14 

30,379  29 

18,692  81 

45,187  56 

74,712  10 

266,149  15 

177,905  86 

115,518  18 

112,575  53 

19,039  80 

10,004  19 

34,985  69 

21,802  35 

23,638  51 

84^76  84 

60,068  52 

41,125  47 

236,571  00 

119,399  81 

150,282  74 

123,994  61 

80,389  17 

37,547  71 

57,027  10 

54,872  49 

152,072  52 

452,355  15 

141,019  15 

127,603  60 

129,982  25 

94,288  52 

1,315,621  83 

65,106  34 

112,425  62 

$10,210,025  75 

8,740,766  77 

5,720,624  28 

10,041,101  65 

9,419,802  79 

8,740,329  65 

8,758,916  40 

8,209,070  07 

12,621,459  84 

12,451,184  14 

12,945,455  95 

15,001,391  31 

11,064,OW^  63 

11,835,840  02 

13,689,508  14 

15,608,823  78 

16,398,019  26 

17,062,544  09 

7,773,473  12 

12,144,206  53 

14,431,838  14 

22,639,032  76 

40,524,844  95 

34,559,536  95 

50,961,237  60 

57,171,421  82 

33,833,592  33 

21,593,936  66 

24.605.665  37 
20,881,493  68 
19,573,703  72 
20,232,427  94 

20.540.666  26 
24,381,212  79 
26^40,858  02 
25;260,434  21 
22,966,363  96 
24,763,629  23 
24,767,122  22 

32/108,537  80 

156,181,578  57 

9^13,506  30 

4,672,744  17 

758,965,664  78 

EXPENDITURE  OT  THE  UniTBD  S 

Jliri<aidvia 

Van. 

Oril  I-lA 

Fo«igi,  InWf. 

«.„»..,<.,. 

PaiAk  Itrbl. 

N»ii 

FromMnreb 

4, 1789, lo 
D«.ai,1791 

«757,i:}4  45 

«14,73»  33 

$311,533  83 

•5^,949  50 

1 

-    "   1792 

aso^i?  58 

78,766  O; 

194,572  32 

7;a63,6tt5  99 

"    "  iTra 

.15b;94l  08 

a!,5oo  00 

a4,709  4t 

5,819,505  39 

"    »  1794 

440,946  5» 

146,403  51 

118,248  ao 

5,801,578  09 

'«. 

"    "  l7Wi 

aaifiaa  ae 

913,685  13 

!)2,716  50 

6,084,411  61 

4I« 

"    "  17!W 

447,  i;W  05 

184,859  64 

150,476  14 

5,835,846  44 

3H 

"    -   1797 

isaatsro 

6li9,788  54 

103,880  82 

5,792,431  est 

3n 

"    "   17!>e 

504,G05  17 

457,438  74 

149,004  15 

S^msm  14 

M 

"    «  1799 

592^W5  76 

271,374  11 

175,111  81 

436,876  78 

»  "  law) 

748,688  45 

3;>3,288  18 

i;nj33G59 

4,578,369  95 

•*    "  IWl 

54»,!!8&  31 

895,676  7:! 

269303  41 

7,391,70?  04 

a,iU 

"    «  1B08 

596,981  11 

550J«5  Wi 

315,022  36 

9,5X).0C4  76 

.!§ 

"  "  iflo;) 

53S;583  n 

1,1I0,&M  77 

205,217  87 

7,256,1.59  43 

"    «  18« 

624.795  G3 

1,186,655  57 

379,556  83 

8,171,787  45 

V3. 

"    "  1905 

585,849  79 

2,798,028  77 

384,730  19 

7;«0,8ffl79 

-    "  1806 

f»4.3:»53 

1,760,421  30 

445,485  18 

8,.9«»,884  CI 

!»■« 

"    «  1807 

(55,524  65 

577,826  34 

464,54(i  .12 

6,307,720  10 

U--'l 

"     "   ISOS 

6.11,11?  60 

304,992  Ki 

427,124  98 

lOXiO.245  35 

1*>J, 

"     «   1809 

7i2^a  la 

im;m  04 

3:j7,03a  62 

6,4.52,554  Id 

»», 

"     »   1810 

70i994  m 

81,:J67  48 

315,783  47 

8.008,904  46 

l/3>, 

"    "  1811 

GH,m  27 

2G4,904  47 

457,919  61. 

8,00i»,204  05 

iS5 

"    "  1813 

826,271  55 

347,70:)  39 

509,11.1  37 

4,44n.tEa  45 

Sim, 

"    "   1813 

780,545  45 

209,iMl  01 

738,949  15 

11,108.128  44 

WW 

»     "   1914 

9a7vl24  23 

177,179  97 

1,10.1,425  50 

7,900,543  94 

7;m; 

-    "  1815 

852,347  16 

290,892  04 

1,755,731  27 

12,628,:i22  35 

8jav 

-  •'  leifi 

1,208,125  77 

:WM,fiaO  40 

1,416,995  00 

24,871/)li2  33 

311X1 

u    ,.  ig|7 

994,556  17 

281,!>95  97 

2,^12.384  62 

25,433,036  12 

s^ti 

"    -  1818 

1,109,559  79 

430,439  90 

2,:J05,849  82 

21,396,301  62 

vol 

"    "  1819 

1,142,180  41 

284,113  94 

1,640,917  06 

7,70!t,pa6  29 

3£ifi 

«  -  leoo 

1,248,310  05 

253,370  04 

i,IXfOy'iAl  85 

8,628,494  28 

M»i 

"    "  1S91 

1,112,292  &4 

307,110  75 

9^,718  15 

8,367/)93  62 

wm 

"  -  i»a 

1,158,131  58 

164,879  51 

644,nM  15 

7348,949  13 

vm 

"    -  1893 

1,058,911  65 

292,118  56 

671,06:1  78 

5,530,016  41 

-    -  IffiM 

ia3Gfim2i 

5,140,099  83 

678,942  74 

16,568„193  7b 

»    "  1835 

1,330,747  24 

371,666  25 

l,(H(i,l31  40 

12/W5,344  78 

"  -  im 

1,356,745  48 

232,719  08 

1,110,713  33 

ii,04ij>ea  19 

a 

"    "  1827 

1,238,141  04 

65!I,21I  87 

826,123  67 

10,00:1,668  •■» 

"    -   1838 

1,455,490  58 

1,001,19:1  fi6 

i;ai9,;i68  40 

13,11)3,438  07 

■■i?a) 

<■    "  1839 

1,323,966  8( 

207,060  35 

1,570,656  66 

12,383,800  77 

wot 

■ 

32,400,706  44 

23;mj)74  49 

26^991,517  23 

362,719,701  34 

mm 
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ICH  4, 1789,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1829, 
'the  CommUUe  on  iZetrettdbient,  w^pHZ  9, 189a 


MiLITAKT  ESTABLIfBMBVT. 


ices, 
•orti. 
Ine- 
meSf 
In- 
tjve- 


i03 
I  09 
»08 
'59 

>  13 
184 
!66 
{30 
198 
I  77 

[  Ob 

)25 

>  85 
{93 


I 


I  28 
>38 
>  91 
140 
I  17 
\9A 
)  19 
)5i4 
102 
S86 
I  22 
$80 
}53 
S  10 
)37 
131 
I  78 
I  48 
1  43 
»85 
I  18 
137 
7  88 
I  56 
5  03 


Rerohitionary 
Pensions. 


Other 
Pensions. 


$300,000  00 
1,847,900  85 
2,766,440  00 

1,642,590  94 

1,449.097  04 

i;367,600  41 

1,308,810  57 

1,305,194  82 

796,012  52 

723,134  80 

767,492  38 


$175,813  88 

109,243  15 

80,087  81 

81,399  24 

68,673  22 

100,843  71 

92,256  97 

104,845  33 

95444  03 

64,130  73 

73,533  37 

85,440  39 

62,902  10 

80,092  80 

81,854  59 

81,875  53 

70,500  00 

82,576  04 

87,833  54 

83,744  16 

75,043  88 

91,402  10 

86,989  91 

90,164  36 

69,656  06 

188,804  15 

297,374  43 

590,719  90 

568,039  00 

441,936  31 

242,817  25 

305,608  46 

331,4!)1  48 

231,726  18 

251,399  01 
180,126  34 
127,438  77 
leSflii  26 


7  8614474^4  336,119,172  44 


Indian 
Depaitment. 


Total. 


$27,000  00 

13,648  85 

27,282  83 

13,042  46 

23,475  68 

113,563  98 

62,396  38 

16,470  09 

20,302  19 

31  22 

9,000  00 

94,000  00 

60,000  00 

116,500  00 

196,500  00 

234,200  00 

205,425  00 

213,575  00 

337,503  84 

177,625  00 

151,875  00 

277,845  00 

167,358  28 

167,394  86 

530,750  00 

274,512  16 

319,463  71 

505,704  27 

463,181  39 

315,750  01 

477,005  44 

575,007  41 

380,781  82 

429,987  90 

724,106  44 

743,447  83 

760,624  88 

705,084  24 

589,159  41 


$7,207,539  02 
9,141,569  67 
7,529,575  55 
9,302,124  74 
10,435,069  65 
8,367,776  84 
8,626,012  78 
8,613,517  68 
11,077,043  50 
11,989,739  92 
12,273,376  94 
13,276^)84  67 
11,258,983  67 
12,624,646  36 
13,727,124  41 
15,070,093  97 
11,292,292  99 
16,764,584  20 
13,867,226  30 
13,319,986  74 
13,601,808  91 
22,279,121  15 
39,190,520  36 
38,028,230  32 
39,582,493  35 
48,244,495  51 
40,877,646  04 
35,104,875  40 
24,004,199  73 
21,763,024  85 
19,090,572  69 
17,676,592  63 
15,314,171  00 
31,898,538  47 
23,585,804  72 
24,103,398  46 
22,656,765  04 
25,459^79  52 
25,071,017  59 


10,520,582  57|753;397424  34 


Balances  in  the 
Treasury  at 
the  End  of 
each  Year. 


$973,905  75 
783,444  51 
753,661  69 
1,151,924  17 
516,442  61 
888,995  42 
1,021,899  04 
617,451  43 
2,161,867  77 
2,623,311  99 
3,295,391  00 
5,020,697  64 
4,825,811  60 
4,C37,005  26 
3,999,388  99 
4,538,123  80 
9,643,850  07 
9,941,809  96 
3,848,056  78 
2,672,276  57 
3,502,305  80 
3,862,217  41 
5,196,542  00 
1,727,848  65 
13,10^592  88 
22,033^19  19 
14,989,465  48 
1,478,526  74 
2,079,992  38 
1,198,461  21 
1,681,592  24 
4;237,427  55 
9,463,922  81 
1,946,597  1.*^ 
5,201,650  4^ 
6,358,686  18 
6,668,286  IC 
5,972,435  81 
5,668,540  44 


444  UNITED  STATES  (STATISTICS). 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  exclusive  of  bank  stock,  $2^302^686,  which 

year  1830  were  $24344,116 ;  balance  re-  may  be  paid  off  in  March,  1833,  leavinf 

inaining  from  past  year,  $5,668,540 ;  ex-  the  government    without  debt.     **  Thr 

|)cnditures,  $24,585,'281 ;  as  follows :  moral    influence,"   says     the    Becrecm, 

**  which  such  an  example  would  nerfn- 

Receipts,  sarily  produce,  in  removing  apprehemaoB 

Customs, 21,922,391  and  inspiring  new  confideticc  in  our  free 

l..ands, 2,329,356  institutions,  cannot  be  questioned.  Se\fi>- 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,    ..       490,000  teen  years  ago,  the  country  emerged  from 

Incidental  receipts, 102,000  an  expensive  war,  encumbered  with  a 

^         ,.  debt    of  more  than  one    hundred  and 

^.  ., ,.     -      £jXftnauurts,  twenty-seven  millions,  and  in  a  compan- 

Civil  hst,  foreign  mtercourse,  tivcly  defenceless  state.     In  this  period  il 

m.T^^'  •:*,•  J. •  '^^  *.%••.•  •    «>>*»3'»4jO  lias  repealed  all  direct  and  internal  tarn 

Military,  including  fortifications,  which  were  imposed  during  the  war,  n- 

internal  improvements,  &c.,    ^,752,688  lying  mainly  urU  revenue  .Icrived  from 

^aval  service, ^^.^A^  in^posts  anci  ^cs  of  the   public  doniuL 

"*^"^» ll,tJo5,74a  From    these  sources,  liesides  providiiy 

The  receipts  for  1832  are  estimated  at  ^^r  the  general  expenditure,  tlic  fromifr 

$30,100,000;    of  which  it  is  estimated  *»««  ^^n  extensively  fortified,  the  naral 

that  $26,500,000  will  Ikj  raised  by  die  an<'    maritime    resources    strengthenei 

customs,  and  $3,000,000  from  the  sale  and  part  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 

of  public  lands.     The  expenditure  for  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  war  dia- 

1832,  for  nil  objects  other  than  the  public  charged.  We  have,  moreover,  contributed 


treasury.    The  following  _ 

liibits  a  view  of  the  public  debt  of  the  finally  acquired  tiie  means  of  cxtinguish- 

L'.  States  from  tiie  period  of  the  adop-  ing  «he  heavy  debt  incurred  in  susttiniof 

tion    of  tiie  constitution  to  tiie  present  **>e  late  war,  and  all  that  remained  of  the 

time.   The  debt  created  by  the  revolution-  <iebt  of  the  revolution."  In  order  fo  ada|< 

ary  war  amounted  to  forty-two  millions  of  ^^c  revenue  to  the  reduced  expcndituif, 

dollars,  and  the  debt  contracted  by  each  t*»e  "cw  tariflJ*  of  1832  provides  for  the 

individual  state  was  niisuinod   by  the  U.  admission  of  toa,  rofT^'o,  and   somo  oih- 

J^tatos  on  tiic  organization  of  the  now  gov-  ^^  nrticlcs,   fh^c   of   duly.     (S«m-  Puhii- 

onnnont.     This  dobt  was  to  be  redeemed  ^ocks,)     In  1812,  a  p'lieml   land  onr. 

I)V  the  proceeds  of  the  national  domains,  ^^as  established,  in  whieli  nil   piiieiii*  (  f 

aiid   the   interest  of  several    speeies   of  *aiid  are  made  out  and  n^eorditl.    T:  i* 

<iock,  under  the   direction  of  tiie   com-  office  is  asubonlinale  brancli  of  iht»  tn  >- 

Miissioners  of  the  sinking  fund.  ^»ry   department.      (Sre    Pnhlic    hin^i*. 

,.  »         .    ^,w  'H'  the  re|)ort  of  tlie  ilirector  of  the  ii.:-.: 

\vi\Tfi.  Amount  of  Debt.  •  * -lii.x*     *i  -■  i'    i  vs*        • 

,-.,11  ^•.- i/Hin-i  J'>  ir.«,  tlie  oiHTalioiis  ol  thai  otii.-i- 1. : 

t^fu  uoAAAii"^  iJNil  were  nstollows:  Arnoiinintroai.'.j-. 

I~UI, ~-i,UUU,10/  c><)rH>>>  «-«>  •    "  ^.— f  4»>— ii    •  i: 

,0,0  itt/vi^  u>t  couis,   .^.i,l/;>,«>00    ni    siIv«t   corns    ;:::■! 

,^i..'  liVi Aii'.j —  .^o.i()(Xs  m  copi>er  coins,  makiiiir  rn::rT!.'r 

,  sw/  uimr^r^u^  Jl,/lni,2M    piecis:    ot    the   ;:old    roiti-^-. 

l^Tyil ;•/";•';-•.'  *2(>,0()0     w<,rth      was     from     Viijiiiii. 

\\,:yZ w-l'-ill  1^^^^  S*>M,000     from      North    (\Mrnlina,    f.:-: 

r..:;!' uio-fo-V;  s  17(5,000  from  CJeorgia.     Th.- total  ^-i  .• 

;.:,J r.Vrwi.  .--  «»t'  the   coinage    from    17«^>   to    l-'ril    * 

\':/j r-A--''il\  >'40,0()0.0(:0.— ClTliewardei.ai-tiner.tv.- 
jl^j Vi.KsJ'T.V  created,  hv  act  of  congress,  Aiil'.  7.  1>-'. 

^.7,; \Vr^'-'  A--*  «»»'J  "t  I'lrst  emhracetl  not  «)nlv  mil::" 

'  '       *  Init  naval  aftairs.      The  s^cn  tary  :it  ^\ - 

\ci'onling  to  tlie  rejiort  of  tlie  secretary  superintends  ever>'  branch  of  iniliian 

<»f  the  tnvwiry  (Dec.  17,  18.*^1), the  amount  fairs,  and  Iuls  under  his  innne<liatc  il:r'  • 

♦  •fthc  public  ileht  on  the  tii-st  ofJanua-  tion  a  requisition  bureau,  a  b«iunry  l.ir '■ 

IT,  IK'^2,  would  l)e  Jf*i4,.*W*i,2Ji;"),  of  which  office,   a  ])ension   bureau,   a    burfiiii    ■ 
.*14,()ll>,r)18  ^vould  he  paid  (exclusive  of         .^  „.  i-     . 

mn^st)  m  18.W,  lca^  '"i^'j^J   he  close  ol  ,.,,,,;.!:,  (i-I).  an.l  niui-n  for  vhat  o,L  ■,.<  -'^ 

he  year,  an  amount  ol  $I0,.*302,t>86,  or,  (isaJ). 
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ian  affairB,  an  engineer  office,  on  ord-  but  the  organization  is  very  defective, 
ce  office,  an  office  for  tlie  commissary  The  military  academy  at  West  Point,  sup- 
eral  of  subsistence,  a  fiaymaster-gen-  ported  by  the  federal  government,  con- 
's office,  and  a  surgeon-general's  office,  sists  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  professors 
8  department  has  the  superintendence  and  teachers,  and  250  cadets,  who  are 
he  erection  of  fortiiicatious,  of  making  trained  to  the  duties  of  privates,  of  non- 
)graphical  surveys,  of  surveying  and  commissioned  officers,  and  of  officers, 
ingthe  national  lead  mine^  and  of  To  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  all  matters 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  touching  the  Indian  relations  arc  refer- 
i  militaiy  peace  establishment  of  the  red.  This  bureau  is  subordinate  to  the  de- 
itates  was  fixed,  by  act  of  congress  of  partment  of  war. — 4.  The  navy  department 
•eh  2, 182 J,  at  GOOO  men.  The  army,  avos  created  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
organized  according  to  this  law,  is  30, 1798.  The  secretary  issues  all  orders 
er  the  command  of  one  niajor-genc-  to  tlie  navy  of  the  U.  States,  and  superin- 
ind  two  brigadier-generals.  It  consists  tends  the  concerns  of  the  navy  estnblish- 
bur  regiments  of  artillery  (2240  men),  ment  in  general.  The  board  of  navy 
seven  regiments  of  infantry  (3821)  commissioners,  consisting  of  three  officers 
i).  This  might  be  increased  to  12,000  of  the  navy,  in  rank  not  below  that  of  a 
I  without  a  proportionate  increase  of  })08t-captain,  was  established  in  1815. 
expenses  in  the  war  department,  the  The  board  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
iberofprivates  being  reduced  as  low  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  and,  under  his  su- 
ible,  while  tlie  officers  are  kept  up  on  a  perintendence,  discharges  all  the  ministe- 
3  adapted  for  thrice  the  effective  nu-  rial  duties  of  that  efface  n;lative  to  the 
ical  force ;  by  which  arrangement  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and  inate- 
*ral  expenses  are  diminished  in  time  rials,  andvllie  construction,  armament, 
eace,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  offi-  equipment  and  employment  of  vessels 
are  in  readiness  on  tlie  breaking  out  of  war,  as  well  as  other  matters  con- 
rar.  This  circumstance,  and  Uiat  of  nected  with  the  naval  establishment  of 
bigh  price  of  labor  in  the  U.  States,  the  U.  States.  There  are  navy-yards  at 
ler  the  expenses  of  tlie  military  peace  Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  Charlcstown  (Mass.), 
blishment  much  gi-cater  in  proportion  Long  Island  (N.  Y.),  I^iiladelphia,  Wash- 
i  those  of  the  European  powers.  It  ington,  Gosport  (Va.),  and  Pensacola. 
jare,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  The  naval  force  consists  of  twelve  ships 
'ar(Dec.,  18^51),  that  the  U.  States  now  of  the  line,  seventofn  frigates,  sixteen 
»,  in  serviceable  condition,  4ti5,C0O  sloops  of  war,  and  seven  Fmaller  vest^els. 
kets.  The  annual  demand  to  supply  the  (See  jVary.)  Two  dry  docks  have  been 
issary  loss  ui  the  army  and  the  militia,  completed  at  Charlcstown  and  Gospoi  t, 
to  furnish  the  issues  to  the  respective  at  an  expense  of  $500,000  each,  and  tim- 
!fly  is  18,300 :  the  numl)er  manufac-  her  has  Inien  procured  for  five  ships  of 
d  in  the  public  umiories  is  al)out  the  line,  five  frigates,  ond  five  sloops  of 
00,  which,  with  11,000  made  at  pri-  war. — 5.  The  i)ostniaster-general  has  the 
works,  gives  a  total  annual  production  appointment  of^  the  postmasters  through- 
3,000.  In  1815,  there  were  but  20,000  out  the  U.  Slates,  the  making  of  contracts 
le  arsenals.  Tlirre  are  at  present  0^23  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  directidu 
ion  for  field  service,  and  at  the  arse-  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  post-office 
and  m  the  old  fbrtillcations  11G5,  of  department.  The  revenue  arising  fiom 
]uated  pattenis,  and,  with  tlie  excep-  the  post-office  has  been  principally  ex- 
of  aix>ut  400  pieces,  unserviceable.  pt;nded  upon  the  extension  and  improyc- 
l  cannon  of  the  improved  pailern  have  ment  of  the  establishment,  by  which 
I  procuretl  for  new  fortifications,  in  means  the  regular  conveyance  of  letter.--, 
lion  to  which,  2587  are  requin^d  ;  and  newspapers,  (mniphlels,  &:c.,  has  been  e\- 
M'orks  now  constructing,  4045  pieces  tended  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of 
be  necessary.  The  T.  States  have  no  the  Union,  even  to  the  remotest  territorial 
ic  annories  fur  the  fabrication  of  cim-  settlements. 
The  number  of  niihtia  is  1,202,315; 

Extent  of  post-road  in   miles,       1,875 

u  a                       u          20,817 

«  "                  "        :)(i,.1CC 

u  u                  u        72,41)2 

u  u                 u      1151,76 

n^  XII.  38 


Post-offices  in  1790, 

75 

«             1800, 

903 

**             1810, 

2300 

«             1820, 

4500 

«             1830, 

8450 
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In  July,  1831,  the  number  of  offices  was  ed  by  a  tax  upon  property,  ahhou 

8686.    The  amount  of  postage  accruing  in  remark  does  not  apply  scrictly  to 

1829  was  $1,707,418 ;  in  1890,  $1,850,583 ;  states,  in  some  of  which  there  m  i 

in    1^1,   $1,997,811 ;  the    expenses    of  fund  for  bearing  a  certain  propoi 

the  department  during  the  latter  year,  the  expense.    But  every  where  i 

$1,935359,  of  which  6;»,028  was  in  com-  EIngland,  except  in  Connecticut,  1 

pensation  to  poetinastera,  and  $1^252,226  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  properr 

K>r  transportation  of  the  mail.  (See  PoH,^  It  is  therefore  an  arrangement  en 

5.  Education,  The  general  education  of  beneficial  to  the  poorer  claaaei 

all  classes  has  no  where  been  so  much  at-  community.    In  most  towns,  one 

tended  to  as  in  the  U.  States,  where  it  is  the  inhabitants  pay  at  least  one 

well  understood  that  free  institutions  can  the  tax,  and,  instead  of  sending  o 

be  rendered  secure  only  by  the  difiusion  of  the  scholars,  do  not  send  on 

of  intelligence  among  the  citizens.  •  A  Of  course  the  school  tax  is  subs 

remarkable  proportion  of  the  first  colonists  a  tax  on  the  rich  to  educate  the 

of  New  En^limd  were   educated  men.  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  thus  equal 

The  tone  which  they  imparted  has  never  ficial  in  its  operation  upon  both 

been  lost ;  and  the  principle  which  they  The  poor  have  the  promise  of 

established,  that    the  education    of  the  and  the  constitution   that  their  • 

community  should  be  carried  on  at  the  shall  be  educated,  and  thus    pi 

common  expense,  has  never  been  aban-  from  the  greatest  temptation  to 

doned  in  the  states  tliey  planted,  but  has  the  rich  are  assured  that  they  shal 

been  successively  adopted  by  other  states,  a  community  where  universal  ec 

until,  at  last,  though  its  practical  operation  shall  keep  the  foundations  of  socii 

has  been  extendi  only  to  eight  or  nine,  and  afford  them  a  greater  penon 

its  soundness  and  importance  are  acknowl-  rity  than  the  law  can  offer.     In  t 

edged  by  all.    From  this  principle  has  the  system  of  free  schools,  as  pn 

grown  up  whatever  is  peculiar  in  Ameri-  carried  into  operation  in  New  E 

can  education :  and  in  order  to  understand  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  mora 

how  this  is  carried  on,  and  how  it  differs  to  preser\'e  a  decent,  orderly  and  1 

from  education  in  other  countries,  it  is  able  population ;  to  teach  men,  fiv 

necessary  to  trace  its  operations  through  earliest  childhood,  their  duties  an 

the  three  stages  of  inatruction  provided  rights ;  and,  by  giving  the  whole  1 

for  or  protected  by  law  in  the  different  the  community  a  sense  of  charar 

Ntates — common  schools,  or  free  srhools-',  n  pen«'ral   intelliprnce,    make  ili< 

supported  at  the  public  expense;  ineor-  derstand  the  value  of  justice,  on 

norated  acatlemies  ;  and  incor|)orated  col-  moral  worth,  and  more  anxious  h 

lege?.    ^.  Common  Schools^  or  Free  Schoots.  tain  them   tlian   the   law    iist-lt'  c 

It   is  ol)vious   that  the  character  of  the  Tiie   memis  of  irnprovemeni  l»ri 

mass   of  tlic^   peoj)l(;  will   be   formed   in  g^iven  to  all,  we  fmcl  daily  r\ain 

these  schools,  becaus(»  the  great  majority  the  V.  States,  of  men    raised  to  tli 

ciuuiot,  from  their  circumstances,  allbnl  commanding  intluence  fhmi   ihf 

to  seek  higher  or  l>eiter  education  than  classes  of  the  ol>scurest  villagis*  w 

can  he  obtained  in  them.     These  schools,  for  the   opjwrtunity   offenni   by  il 

therefore,  demand  the  tirst  attention  in  a  Fchools,  at  their  own  doors,  to  n» 

free  state,  and,  happily  for  New  Kngland,  first  step  in   their  career,    woulii 

received  this  attention  so  early,  that  they  have   risen   fn)m   the   htiinhle  >t* 

have   always  <'onstituted  the   foundation  which  they  were  boni.  The  tbllov 

of  what  is  most  peculiar  ami  valuable  in  marks  are  from  an  article  in  a  nun 

the   character  of    its    inhabitants.     (See  the  Quarterly  Journal  (pul>lish(\i  i 

Schools.)     One  of  the  advantages  of  the  don),   written   })y   pn)tess*>r  Tick 

system   is,  that   the  whole  ]H)pidation  is  Boston,  from  whom  we  have  n^cci 

made  to  take  a  dinH*t  personal  inten^t  in  materials  for  these  n^niorks  on  od 

the  business  of  education,  and  to  carry  it  in  this  country  : — '*  Thissyst»'fii  of 

on  in  the  way  bc>t  suited  to  supply  the  sal  education  has  now, ihenMon\  b 

general    wanL<.      The     people,  in    their  to  a  remarkable  degn^e,  the   liasis 

town-meetings,  vote  ih<'  money,  by  their  })opuIar  character  which  marks  i; 

oonnnittees  spend   the    money,  and    by  millions  of  p<M>ple  hi  New  Kn:rlant: 

their  children  get  the  U'licfits  of  the  out-  laws,  indeetl,  dilTer  in  the   six  stati 

lay:  the  whole  management  of  the  schools  have  been  alten»d  ui  each,  fn>ni  : 

iH  directly  in  their  hands.     Another  great  time,  since  their  lirst  enaotmeiit ; 

advantage  is,  that  tlie  schools  are  support-  the  states  liave  laws  ou  the  suhj*^ 
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ing  principles  are  the  same  in  all  of  avail  themselves  of  it,  especiallv  the  poorer 
i; and  the  modes ofapplying  them,  and  classes  and  the  younger  children.  To 
results  obtained,  are  not  materially  meet  this  difficulty,  all  the  towns  are 
rent  Indeed,  in  almost  every  part  divided  into  districts,  varying  in  number, 
lese  six  states,  whatever  may  be  the  in  each  town,  from  four  to  twelve,  or  even 
ictions  of  the  law,  the  popular  de-  more,  accordinff  to  its  necessities  and  con- 
i  for  education  is  so  much  greater,  venience.  Each  district  has  its  district 
the  legal  requisitions  are  generally  school  committee,  and  receives  a  part  of 
instantly  exceeded.  The  most  strik-  the  tax  imposed  for  education  ;  some- 
instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  times  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
i  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  the  the  district,  but  oflener  to  the  number  of 
isitions  of  the  law  could  be  fulfilled  children  to  be  educated.  The  committee 
1  expenditure  of  three  thousand  dol-  of  the  district  determine  where  the 
annually,  but  where  from  sixty  to  school  shall  be  kept,  select  its  teacher, 
ity  thousand  are  every  year  applied  choose  the  books  that  shall  be  used,  or 
B  purpose.  And  yet  multitudes  of  delegate  that  power  to  the  instnicter,  aind, 
•oor  and  small  towns  in  the  interior  in  short,  are  responsible,  in  all  particulars, 
'  DO  less  zeal  on  the  subject,  and,  in  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  or  the  trust 
ntion  to  their  means,  make  no  less  committed  to  them ;  the  general  ^stem 
ion.  The  mode  in  which  this  sys-  being  that  a  school  is  kept  in  each  dis- 
if  popular  education  is  carried  into  trict  during  the  long  winter  months,  when 
t  is  perfectly  simple,  and  is  one  prin-  the  children  of  the  formers  are  unoccu- 

caiise  of*^  its  practical  efficiency,  pied,  by  a  male  teacher  capable  of  in- 
New  England  states  are  all  divided  structing  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
territoriaf  communities  called  townsy  Enflish  fframmar,  geography  and  history ; 
h  have  corporate  privileges  and  du-  whue  in  ue  same  school-house,  during  the 
md  whose  affiiirs  are  managed  by  a  summer  months,  schools  are  kept  by 
of  committee  annually  chosen  by  women,  to  instruct  the  smaller  children  in 
ohalntants,  called  tdectmen.  These  knowledge  even  more  elementary.  In 
I  are  of  unequal  size ;  but  in  the  ag-  this  way,  for  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
ural  portions  of  the  country,  which  land,  consisting  of  two  miUions  of  souu, 
in  four  fifths  of  the  people,'  they  are  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
vlly  five  or  six  square  miles ;  and  firee  schools  are  open  every  year,  or,  on 
them,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  an  average,  one  scnool  to  every  two  hun- 
tlie  du^  of  making  provision  for  the  dred  souls — a  proportion  undoubtedly 
nt  of  me  schools.  This  duty  is  quite  sufficient,  and  larger  than  would  be 
ed  by  them,  in  the  first  place,  by  necessary,  if  the  population  were  not  in 
^  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  taxable  many  parts  very  much  dispersed.*^ — 
inhafaitants  over  twenty-one  years  «... 
.  tax  on  property  of  aU  kinds  to  sup-  *  On  ihn  pomino  one  has  sp^keii  with  more 

u    r"  r*"jr"  V  "•  ""  «wM«o  w  o«j^  power  Ihan  Mr.  Webater,  who,  alladiog,  in  pvbbc 

ichools  for  the  current  year,  always  ^^^^^  to  ihe  free  sehi>i\»,  where  he  KmseV  le- 

rge  as  the  law  requires,  and  often  reived  his  earliest  trainiag,  said,—"  In  this  par^ 

r ;  or,  if  this  is  neglected  by  any  tieolar,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 

,  it  18  so  surely  complained  of  to  the  t*>'nk»  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.    She  early 

I  iurr  by  those  dissatisfied  inhabit-  ""^T^z  "^.*»?"  !??*^^  S^S'^'^'tf  '^/'S; 

iMjj  MMj  "'^  »*M»»««.^    B».«  cipfe,  that  It   IS  the  ondonbted  right,  ana  the 

Who  want  education   for  their  ChU-  boonden  doty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the 

that  instances  of  such   neglect  are  instruction  of  all  yonth.    That  which  is  dsewhere 

It  unknown.     The  next  thing  is  to  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law. 

I  wisely  and  effectually  the  money  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold 

-»-- J  •'i^  .11  L..»  #u-  -.^.ii^-*  t/«<um«  every  man  subject  to  taxaUon  in  proportion  to  his 

rused.  In  aD  but  the  sraaUest  towns,  ^^       ^^^  ,^^  „^^  ,^  the  question  wheth- 

ichool,  at  least,  is  kept  throUffh  the  J,  iJThimself  have,  oi  have  not,  children  to  be 

)  year,  in  which  Latin,  Greek,  the  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pa3rs. 

•    branches    of     mathematics,    and  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  po- 

5Ver   goes  to   constitute  a  common  Hce,b;r  which  prope^  wd  life,  and  the  peace 

.        P       ^.               -^-.j:„^     ««;♦;««•  of  society,  are  secnre<r    We  seek  to  prevent,  m 

rfi  education  m  readmg,   writing,  ,^^  ^^„^  ^  extension  of  the  p^al  coie, 

aphy,  history,  ALC,  are  taugbt  under  ^y  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  princi- 

mmediate    superintendence  of  the  pie  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  M. 

men,  or  of  a  special  committee  ap-  We  hope  to  excite  a  fceKng  of  respectid>imy, 

Bd  for  the  purpose.     This,  however,  a°<*.»  »««»f  !^  character,  by  enlarging  the  ca- 

j    *"■  **^  |««>p«B^.     *"*^ »  pacity.  and  increaswr  the  sphere  of  mtenectoat 

inot  be  carry iMeducanon    near  ^/i^„^.    By  g^ral  instruction,  we  seek,  a. 

Kb  to  the  doors  of  the  people,  m  agn-  f^,  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  at- 

ral  disCrietli  to  enabto  them  fully  to  mosphere,  to  keep  good  sentimenu  uppermost. 
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2.  Tlie  common  or  free  schools  give  in-  grccs.    (See   CoZ/f^-M.)     Tlic  oUli^t  olj 

stniction  in  the  elements  of  uu  Kn{^li:fh  unifilcst  of  the  cuitvges  i:>    IlarvzirJ  ci>l- 

education  (reading,    writing,  arithmetic,  lege,  in  Ciunbridgo.  i'oundud  in  Itt^ir.  ;Sy 

geography),  and  in  the  larger  towns  teach  Cambrlilgv,)    The  example  of  Mu£»achii- 

Latin  uiid  Gn;ek.     Tlie  public  k*gi:$Iation  &i:lts   was   e^rly  followcil    h\    tlie  nilicr 

goes  no  furtiier  in  its  refjuisitiun,  hut  has  colonics;  and  in  I77r>then^  wore  I'l^rhtct 

generally  stood  ready  to  assist  the  ]H30ple,  tliese  in^siitu lions  in  the  l'.  S;att.>.    Tlit 

whenever  they  have  shown  themselves  number  at  present  is  sixty,  ditTfnnsr,  Imvi- 

disposed  to  go  beyond  this  point.    This  ever,  extremely   in   tlic    extent    of   tLr 

is  visible  in  the  nunilx>r  of  academies,  in-  rom'se  of  siiidles,  t!ic  nuinljor  of  teuchcis. 

corporated  by  law  for  the  pur)K>si^s  of  juid  other  advantages  wliich  ihoy  affrJ 

giving  higher  instruction  than  can  ha  ob-  to  the  students.     The  cuui'st*  of  stud le?  i:i 

rained  at  the   connnon   schools.      Indi-  all  of  them  lusts  four  years,  and  eniimrrt 

viduals  desirous  of  securing  better  teach-  Crreek,  Latin,  natural  pliilusophy,  maihr- 

ing  for  their  cMldren  than  tlie  law  pro-  matics,  metaphysics,    nioml    |>hiios«»pU. 

vides,  associate  together  and  mise  funds,  chemistn,  &:c. ;  but  all  these  siudir-s&r>- 

obtain  an  act  of  incor|)oration  from  the  ))ursued  very  suiK-riicially,  as  may  !iu  iu- 

legtslaturo  tor  the  management  of  their  ferred  from  the  circumstances  uf  tiie  ap- 

funds,  and  sometimes  rcct'ive  a  gnmt  of  luid   qualilitratioiis  of  the    pupils   whr:i 

money  from  the  public  authoritii;s.  These  they  enter  the  institution,  and  of  all  heu:: 

institutions  are  ollen    also    ftjuni'ed    by  requin^d  to  ]):l<'s  through  the  same  coury 

charitable  donations  of  individuals,  and  without  regard  to   the   ver}'  iWH'iiual  a:- 

aro  supported  in  )>art  by  the  tuition  fees  tain  men  ts,  and  the  diiVerent  taJeuts  and 

of  the  pupils,  which  an^  gi^nerally  very  objects  of  each.     The  colleges  liave  duir 

low.   They  give  instruction  in  the  ancient  much  good  in  preparing  many,  in  vodh- 

languagt^,  and  oflen  in  French,  widi  th;;  degrci^  for  their  professional  studit^;  liu: 

lower  branches  of  the  mathematics  and  they  do  not  give  that  thorough  ediu-atiuii 

natural  )>hiloso[>hy.     C'hildreii   from  tin;  which  is  now  mon*  and  more  tblt  to  he 

neighboring  towns  an;  sent  to  them,  and  wanted  in  the  countiy.     Th*;  |)eriod  of 

arc  prepared  for  the;  colleges,  or  for  active  education    is    itself  too    liiiiitrd ;    in(K 

life   as  traders,  mechanics,  farmers,  ^:c.  you  tig  men,  m  tiic  I'.  States,  compktiiu: 

There  are  about  500  .such  institutions  in  their  ))n;|)anitor>'  studies  at  abcmt  the  &^r 

the  country',  and  they  are  of  great  hn-  of  eighteen.     Tliesi>  remarks,  tiiough  ^11 

jiortjuicc,  by  bringing  the  means  of  a  ust*-  a|)])rtcable,  in  all  their  lon*e,  to  nearlv  tu. 

ful  prartiral  edu<'nii<)ii  within  the  n'ach  llie    uisliiutions  nf  ilic   emmtry.  :ir.    ii-^ 

of  a  viTV  larire  jMHiion  of  the  t-omiiiunity.  slricily  true  at  j»resem  of  i\\4»  or  ihpf  .■:" 

.*{.  Tlie  last  step    in    ediieatimi,  of  whieh  the  olde>t,  in  v.hieh    attenijits   liavi-  U-t. 

the  irovernineii:  an. I  tJie  jx-ojim'  tal.c  any  made   to    intrurluee   a  lutirr   ini'iii«-!  ^ : 

dinM'i  eo^Mii/.anee.  isin  tlie  eoll-'ms,  wliirh  ^Tndy.    On  li-avini;  the  eoll,-*:.  -,  iht  \.»::  j 

are    ineorporaieil    insiiri;tions,  j  >()>.-« -.-.-in^  nun  wli.i  have  h.-t-n  edueaii-d  ii.  t'.«' ];...■  ■ 

niori'  or    U--^   tinnis,  a   regular  boijy  (»1*  n;r   ds'srn!;^*),    h:i\e   liirhriin.   unh    i- . 

te;u-hers,  ami  the  i)ower  ofeunli  riiri^'  dr-  ••.\cepiinns,  i-nlered  u|u.n  th"  >i\u\\  li'   : 

of' till?  three  im\»I»  s>inn-i  :  luii    .--.i   j»:i  *- 

.;.=i.l«oiumtlH'Mr.)ii^.-i:rr.n'.  ..r  J.  (i:.u... ,i  ..,.::,-  it,<.se  wl...  i!. '.(.le  llini;-;  U-  <  I-,  ih.    1,  -  - 

nm.  M-i  \v»il    lis  the   ri-ii-^iiri  > 'i!    tin-  I. .u .;,;..!  i!,-  .  .'  .•     .       ■ 

.l-.MMrni;..M.olr..l.:ri..n.^'-.:;n.li.KP..r;.l,lv  ,um1  ''''"'    "^    inaM:i..U'tnnn^    i:iui     ,:■-....  i",.., 

inm-.     U.'Ih.im' lur.i  s..i.r,:\.  Imn..!,.|  il:',-  l:av.  '"«'    ">*."**'   ininur..ns   Iiiaii  Lmmi.tIx  .      W 

:iii(l  ;i!i(i\c  tin-  l.iw.  i:i  tin-  |.r'V.il««n<,'    of"  .nli^ii!-  \«>n<l  tJie  t'l).!*  iiis  hllje    l.a-    '  .■■  ii  »■    ;; 

•  •ii.mI  ;iul  w.'!I-;ir-nri|.!i- !   riKTiil   M'ir.i;;iiiil.      NVr  pul;!ie    1.  ;.'l>!alinn     i\.v     ♦.'.,.  t-Iilm  l'- 
m..;h.  to.M.Mt,:.ur    ^:,.|   ,.r,.!.,n;,:li;-t.n,r.uI..M.   i.i  |aw,  nirdieal    and    lI.ruh'L  i'-ai    -.-  r-..:-  .'     « 
t  ,(•   vr.l;'i^i--    ;.'..l    l,:r!-.i-nnii.-.-i  oi     Ni>\v  I  .ii"  ;ii,.I.  i            i                           m          .    i   •■    ■       i          i 

.:..T..   :,..;;  :.,.n...r..:r-....l  .!••.■,.  w.ii.:,   n.^.wr.M  1'^!^'    "-rli  ^V«f  r:.l!y  e.lal..:..:::.!  :  :;.!  ,.  .. 

•  '■'«irs.  V:;  I,  kjiitw;.'!^  ll'il  on.-  ::•)%  i'rii:.:r:;i  n  ■•  t ,  taih*  .1  l>\  {in-  e\»T:ii,!»>  i-j  !i:-,,-,t,  ,. 
«iji-.tly  ..<]  II,.-  j.i'.l.,-  w:li.  th.ii  V..-  imhv  pn-M-nr  >i<lu;:!>,  altiioii".:h  liii'  r.  r::.;-L  e  ;:  :  .' 
I'.  \M' V  .I'l.M-.Dr  !■>  •.•'%■    a   .s.it«'   ,i'iii  |ir>'i)rr  «':r.  <-  m,?     e\ei'.linii-^.       'i  i"ir      ;'•'.■     ■■•     'j- 

i.o!..ot',.u  iMjI.li, -^Mll     w..,!.,„..,.i:;j.....i.,,.  (,vrn:v-iv   ihe„l.  ..i,-;.!   v-,V.:::^;.  .-  ;-   - 

i I    "■•■I    iMMi    t.i   I- • 'il.-Io-nnhi  rs   (ir     t.i'.  ■   II 'I  ;  .*         ,  '   ■:  .  .    .         ' 

•■■  =  lu.r,u,'l.!.  :,liv!. .;..... ..'„„r    ..N,Hr.;v:ioM  .  I  J'"""")   '  ^  '■'  ^    -''-^•'   i/'J*-     ''  • '^   '  ■    ■■.. 

»;•(•  I'lfr-'iioii  r. I  :-..%, -.:.   .'Ill   r.-!N  mi   n,;  t   tr.].-.  h:»vi-,   a.«-    \ri,   he   n  rtini-..     ij    i*.  ;    .  -     , 

i!';ii.  I.v  the  i!i::'\i.i..:i  III    ..■,|    r;'!    I.iinwi.  d-i-   :i'l  >r.tiilii>n.>,  M.<.  ;  «  l"  ^\  I..<'li  :  :•,  ,  ;:    \       ;.    \- 

■:■""'•"'=' ^'""i  :..u !-.!':ts.  |i,..  |.n!. :,.;.!  L.  .;  ..  in  I  i  1. 'i  T  11 1  i!  Wic  \ .       iJi:'   ■■■;■.::;    !■■    ■     ..''  • 

.:M^    l.r    ..  .-..r...  ;  .   v. . I!  .  ■..:,-,    o,..-n    M-ls-.  ,.,,  ,„,.■„,.. -t:;,.:,   ,.,..[  .       „.,.;.  Z    . 

.:ii'.  n\,.rll:'.>\v.    ii      ;,M..  i;sl    I'l,-  -l,.w   I  nt  -iin-  i:.--  •  *     '      .  .....        . 

'<.T. -...iii.:  .  I  In  ..:m,m.:,.  .    -      (Jnnn,-,!  .'    />•  -  «''•''""""'    >'"''^'-   iM  iv  :■  I:;.!  -■.•;_•  "      ■ 

h.:!.<  I  ./■■,.■  r'.r/.-.  ■;'.•.,,    (..  r..-s.-    //•  ■   <"■  -i.  ','.:'      ..  •!«»   Imt   ."^lUiIs    I:'.    :  \'\.       Ti'.i-  -'  .'  ..'  ■   ' 

<■'/.'.■.-    ir.'Vc". ''.',  r   'I.  p. I   f   '";.  >  m'  i"'ical  '"■«• ■  •■    ■•    ■■        ■       ■ 
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dierefbn  be  considered  as  very  low.  The  of  education^  as  we  ascend  to  the  higher 

number  of  medical  schools  is  eighteen,  in  departnsents  of  literature    and    science, 

0ome  of  which  the  standard  of  education  grow  more  and  more  imperfect,  and  at 

la  high,  and  the  advantages  for  scientific  last  almost  entirely  &il. 
instruction  great     The  number  of  law        6.  Tlie  population  of  no  country  in  the 

schools  is  nine,  most  of  which  are  of  re-  world  ever  enjoyed  the  necessaries  and 

iXDl  oriffin ;  the  lawyers  hitherto  havinff  comforts  of  life  in  such  abundance  as  that 

been  educated  chiefly  in  the  offices  of  of  the  U.  States.     The  high  rate  of 

tlie  older  and  more  eminent  counsellors,  wages,  the  great  demand  for  labor  of  all 

little  more  having  been  required,  for  ob-  kinds,  the  plenty  of  provisions,  the  cheap- 

taining  permission  to  practise,  than  read-  ness  of  land,  and  the  lightness  of  taxes, 

ing  more  or  less,  according  to  the  inclina^  connected  with  the  absence   of  all    re- 

doois  of  the  smdenL  ibr  a  certain  course  strictions  upon  industry,  and  the  character 

of  time.    Besides  these  more  public  and  of  the  institutions,  would  naturally  pro- 

gpeneral  means  of  instruction,  the  private  duce  such  a  result.    It  has  been  com- 

achools  (i..e.  such  as  are  kept  and  man-  puted  that  a  laborer  can  earn  as  much 

a^ed  hj  individuals  at  their  own  risk  and  m  one  day  as  will  furnish  bread  and  meat 

discretion)  are  numerous ;  and,  in  many  to  himself,  wife  and  four  children  for 

cases,  they  afford  greater  advantages  than  three  days  nearly.      It  is  observed  by 

the  public  schools  :  several  of  these  have  travellers — and    tne    observation    agrees 

been  organized  and    conducted  on  the  with  facts  known  regarding  the  lower 

plan  of  the  German  gymnasia,  and  sev-  animals— that  this  abundance  of  substan- 

eral  mechanical  and  agricultural  institutes  tial  and  nourishing  diet  has  had  a  visible 

bare  recently  been  established.    Infant  efl^ect  upon  tlie  human  frame.     In  the 

adiools  and  Sunday  schools  also  exist  in  western  country,  in  particular,  where  the 

great   numbers.      Subsidiary    to    direct  climate  is  good,  and  rural  occupations 

teaching,  the  state  of  the  public  libraries  prevail,  the  great  size  and  athletic  frames 

shcMild  oe  considered ;  and  in  this  respect  of  the  men  have  struck  foreigners  with 

there  is  a  deplorable  deficiency  in  the  surprise.    Where  the  means  of  subsist- 

country.    The  only  respectable  libraries  ence  are  so  easily  procured,  no  person 

are  those  of  Cambridge  (36,000  volumes),  able  to  work  need  be  in  want  ;  but  there 

Boeton  AthensBum  (^000  volumes),  of  must  be  some  in  all  countries,  who,  from 

Fhiladelphia  (24,000  volumes),  of  con-  ace,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  are  un- 

gress  (1^^000  volumes),  and  of  Charles-  able  to  support  themselves :  the  number 

ton  (lo^OOO  volumes) ;  and  these  must,  of  of  these,  however,  is  small,  and  comfbrt- 

coune,  be  very  imperfect  (See  Libraries,)  able  provision  is  made  for  their  support 

Until  the  libraries  of  the  country  are  put  by  state  legislation.     The  actual  expense 

upon  a  better  footing,  it  is  not  to  be  ex-  is  light ;  but  we  have  no  accurate  data 

pected  either  that  the  scholars  and  scien-  for  determining  its  amount  in  the  difier- 

tific  inquirers  in  this  country  can  take  ent   states.    A  beggar  is  rarely  seen  in 

tiieir  place  at  the  side  of  those  of  Europe,  any  part  of  the  country.    To  have  a  just 

ortbatinstructers  can  be  formed  who  will  idea  of  the  advantages  which  industry 

l^ve  the  coming  generations  such  advan-  enjoys  in  the  U.  States,  wc  must  take  into 

tages  as  their  situation  and  wants  will  account  that,  while  labor  yields  larger  rc- 

require.     There    are  other    institutions,  turns  than  in  any  other  country,  a  much 

which  are  of  great  importance  in  promot-  smaller  proportion    of  the    produce    is 

ing  general  instruction,  and  which  are  taken  away  m  the  shape  of  taxes.    The 

]i£e  Icnown  in  the  U.  States.    There  are  revenue  of  the  general  government  is 

hotenical  gardens  at   Cambridge,   New  raised  from  the  customs  and  the  sale  of  the 

York  and   Philadelphia ;   there  are  few  public  lands — no  direct  taxes  being  paid 

collections  of  instruments   for  teaching  except  state  taxes,  which  are  very  hght. 

natural  phik)eopliy  and  mechanics ;  there  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 

are  some  good  collections  of  minerals,  distribution  of  taxes  i?  regulated  on  juster 

especially  those  at  Cambridge,  New  Ha-  principles  in  the  U.  States  than  in  other 

Ten  and  nrunswick  ;  but  there  is  neither  countries ;  so  that  the  burden  falls  more 

an  observatory  nor  a  good  cabinet  of  natural  directly  upon  property  and  consumption, 

history  in  the  country.    These  are  defects  The  following  statements  will  serve  to  il- 

which  ako  call  for  remedies.     On  the  lustrate  these  general  remarks:— It  »esti- 

whole,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  fwpular  mated  by  Mr.  Holmes  (Speech  in  the 

education  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  a  Senate  of  the  U.  States,  1832),  that,  if  the 

great  amount  of  knowledge  is  communi-  industry  of  this  country  were  divided  in- 

cated  10  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  means  to  twelve  equal  parts,  we  might  assign  to 
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eommeree  two,  to  nairintioii  one^  muiu-  An        i  le  jounal 

ftctufWtwo^andacriettltureieveiL    The  qpon  acitiMBif 

price  of  agiicultiiiu  labor muB^th^^  «v  zock  u  viy/a*    u  thesa  m' 

regulatatnttof the  rest  ;though,ofcoiine»  i      '^omcL  the  total  diarge  for  • 

the  prieeof  other  labor  will  DO  lower  or  w     faaneliaMtts  would   be,   after  At 

higher  aeeovding  to  the  demand,  Mull»  *        1839;  #4,80;  and  ftr  •  ciiiaeB  if 
c«itainiyofaiieoe«.ooiMtan(^ofaaiplinr-        «r^Tork,C9^  Whatever  the  ammc 

ineni,4Ms.;yechwiUriieorftll'MBnfd|y'  n>BT  be^itii  Toy  oertain  that  the  nlic 
with  that  flfagrieultore.  The  avefagenrice         rij^ee  are  In  no  part  of  the  U.  BkMi 

of  agricuhural  labor,  in  183^  was  |8^  ««•■    a  a  burden.    *  inaCeaid  of  aanniM- 

per  mimth  throu^out  the  U.  Statea,  ht  it  «xecutipna  and  injuatiee^  we  md  h 

addition  to  the  board  of  the  labcwer ;  in  1       rica  a  penal  eode^  aingularly  nM, 

the  New  England  and  Bfiddki  States^  va-  aim  cautiot^  to  an  extreme  hi   taUy 

i7ingflwn^i,iOOto910,OOper  month;  and  away  human  enstenee^  •  ajyatem  of  paa- 

in  the  Southern  and  We^em,  generally,  iahment  finrmed  with  a  view  to  die  pR» 

fixmit6^to$l(MX);whileinGeornait  ventiou  of  erime^  and  not  in  n  rnidktife 

waa$19^andinBfj88ouri$15^.  Some  amrit,  and  adapted  for  die  xedamatiaBaf 

attempia  have  recently  been  made  to  eati-  the  criminal  rather  than  Ibr  lua  duaui- 

mate,  with  more  accuracy  than  had  pre-  tion.    loatead  of  spoliation  or  piBage^  ee 

▼kNtt^y  been  done^  the  total  amount  paid  see  no  oountiy  In  which  the  poaaeaMa 

by  each  individual  for  expenses  of  gov-  and  disposal  of  property  are  better  pn- 

enunent,  including  the  federal  and  state  tected,  or  its  acquisiaon  Inr  judicioBs  la- 

budgetB^theamountpaidfor^blicschoolSi  dustry  better  secured.    And,  above  sL 

the  cleig3^  the  poor,  and  all  mcidenta!  ex-  there  is  no  conntiy  in  which  rellg^  mm 

peiises.    Some  statements  in  the  Rome  its  ministers  are  more  generally  raspeciid 

Briiamdque  for  June,  1831,  have  eKcited  and  sumiorted  by  the  nunaof  *Uie  popa- 

estimatee  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Ckx>p-  lation,  although  without  compulsoiy  pn>- 

er  and  fiom  general  Bernard.  The  writer  vinon,  and  where  the  lives  and  ^*ifff^ 

in  the  Bamt  Briianmque  had  calcuh^  of  the  cler|y  more  neaxtf  approach  le 

the  aum  of  the  public  charges  paid  by  those  of  their  mat  primitive  modefaL*— 

each  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States  at  thirty-  OuseleyV  SiahsUct  ^  ike  UmSUd  AMn. 

five  fiance,  and  that  of  each  person  m  (See  our  articles  CVuac^  C^imitmi  hut^ 

France  at  thirty-one  francs.    Air.  Cooper  Prison  Discipline^  TVmpenmce  Socuiks.) 
inokirs  this  amount  lourtcen  francs  hve        We  close  tliis  part  of  the  article  with 

ccniiinca  (or  $2,(>4i} ;  and  gcnenil  Ber-  the    folio win;^   n.niarks   from    \VariUn'> 

nanl,  who,  Jiowcver,  leaves  out  thi;  eccle-  Introduction: — "There    L*     no    naiioni;! 

Hia:$licai  expenditure,  eleven  francs  forty-  church  in  the  U.  States,  but  the  support 

seven  centimes  ($2,1  Gi),  or,  exclusive  of  of  religion  is  left  to  the  voluntnr)'  contri- 

tliat  paid  lor  the  public  deht,  six  francs  butions  of  individuals.     This  isa  singr:- 

eight  centimes  (jj>l,*27).     Accui*ding  to  the  lar  contnist  to  the  |>oIicy  of  the  Kuroixa:: 

estimate  ofthe  secretary  of  the  treasury,the  stalcjs  ;  and  yet  religion  is  by  no  nicnn^ 

whole  deht  will  1m*  paicl  off  in  March,  *1H.'{^}.  neirlected  among  us.     It  is  true,  the  rural 

Tlie  estimated  expenditures  of  iH;J2,  for  iwpulation  is,  hi  peneral,  ill  supplied  wid* 

otluT  purposes  than  the  public  debt,  were  places  of  worship  ;    but   it  ought  to  U- 

8l3,:}()5,2a0,  of  whicli  $3,000,000  would  recollected,  that  this  population  is  thinh 

be  raised  by  the  s;de  of  the  j)ul)lic  lands ;  scalt«»i-ed  over  a  new  countn.',  and  ib.ii 

leaviui^  $10,3(>5,200   to   be  j)aid  by  the  Kurop(!  owes  her  amply-endowed  cliun*L- 

j>'.'ti])li;  in   the  form  of  duiirs,  or,  esti-  es  no:  to  the  relijrious  zeal  of  an  enli«:ii:- 

niating  the  population  (according  lo  ih;?  encil  ag'.%  but  lo  i he  superstition  and  Ihl- 

rate  of  in<:rease),  at  tlie  close  (>f  18'^i,  at  oiry  of  an  agr  of  ipiorance.     It  will  b* 

1JJ,250»0^0,  at  bO  cents  p;;r  brad  f )r  th(;  found,  however,  that  in  the  prat  citit'S if 

federal  budget.     An  estimale  by  Francis  EuiT)p(»,  when*   the  population    has  oi:r- 

Lieber,  in   the    Courr'ur  dcs  lUftts   (JniSj  grown   ihtj    original    churrli   finuU,    il)  * 

nnkes  the  local  charge  on  each  cliiz*'!!  of  places  of  worshij)  do  not  bear  a  pn^at-r 

MussiichusetUs,  wheri;  the  taxes  are  higher  pmportior.  to  the  population  than  iii  thf>' 

than  ui  the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  follows:  of  the  I  J.  »*^tates.'     It  is  only  IkHvuh-'u  ihi- 

Town  taxrs,  for  sfliools,  roads,  Arc.  ^'2,00 

Coantv  taxes  tor  .r.iolsccnirls,  conn-  ' '''^  n.un.er  of  rlor-vmr:)  at  nrrsont  i<  c^: 

ly  roaiN,  Ace 50  niatcil  ai  iil»out  ..;,(Kiy.     .Maiiy  of  iIk-vv.  Ii«n»t»\i ». 

Slale  taxc's  for  milfliaV  slalV coVi *ru-  '^J"""«  "'*;  '>^il>^»'l:sts.  arv  roulluuallv  trawl!  u: 

mcnls,  &.C JO  «.>oi«l,  aa.l   j.r.Mch  n-   ,.,   d,jW,-m    |»larc>  j   -i-i 

Paid  for  clergy     00  t'^'ro  arc,  bcMffrs,  u\:n\\  person^  who  otlicijic  j* 

'  — —  rle^'incn,  althoiii^i  rin^^d  in  some  other  oe- 

Total,  ••••• 5*^1^  cupaiioa.    lu  1830,  l!ostuo,  with  a  populaticii  oi 
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e  towns  of  America  and  Europe  that  from  which  it  cost  so  much  to  emancipate 
mpanson  can  be  tUirly  instituted.  And  the  human  mind  ?  Not  to  any  thing  jmj- 
le  supply  of  churches  is  considered  culiar  in  its  tenets,  hut  to  the  corrupting 
criterion  of  religious  zeal,  we  should  influence  of  power  associated  with  reli- 
into  account,  that  new  churches  in  gious  functions.  The  church  of  Rome 
ope  are  built  l)y  compulsory  assess-  was  an  established  church  of  the  most 
ts,  whereas  in  America  they  are  complete  kind,  and  had,  in  the  highest  de- 
t  by  voluntary  contributions.  Even  gree,  all  the  vices  that  naturally  belong  to 
country  districts  ill  provided  with  such  a  body.  But  experience  will  not 
rches,  no  impartial  ol)servcr  will  say  wan*ant  us  in  saying,  that  any  otlier  gn?at 
the  moral  duties  are  less  attended  to  sect,  ))Iaced  in  the  same  circumstances, 
1  in  Euroi)e.  The  truth  is,  church  would  have  acted  with  more  moderation, 
jlishments  were  founded  in  a  dark  It  is  tnic  that  the  toleration  which  the 
barbarous  age,  when  the  interests  of  pix)gress  of  philosophy  has  wi-ung  fmni 
:ion  were  little  understood  ;  and  they  the  priesthood,  has  stripped  many  of  the 
5  since  been  supported  as  instnmients  national  churches  of  their  njost  oflcnsive 
rate  policy.  It  has,  no  doubt,  an  ini-  features  ;  but  mucli  of  the  ancient  spirit 
ng  aj)pearance,  to  set  apart  a  large  yet  remaui:?.  It  is  still  the  case  that  men 
lortion  of  the  fruits  of  the  canh  to  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  supi>ort  of  a 
ish  all  classes  with  religious  instruc-  fonn  of  religioii  they  do  not  approve  of; 
Something  of  this  kind  may  have  that  a  difference  of  belief  excludes  indi-. 
I  necessary  in  the  nidcj  limes  when  viduals  from  many  civil  offices  and  civil 
istianity  was  first  established  In  West-  privileges ;  that  the  established  clergy  are 
Europe.  But  religion  is  one  of  the  every  where  ready  to  justify  the  worst 
ral  wants  of  tJiQ  humun  mind,  and,  in  actions  of  nien  in  power ;  and  if  they  can- 
nlightcned  age,  requires  no  aid  from  not  impo.se  silence  upon  the  dissenters^ 
civil  magistrate.  His  presumptuous  they  are  often  ready  enough  to  haniss  and 
npls  to  promote  its  interests  have  mortify  then]  by  such  means  ch-  thev  still 
i  the  means  of  cemipting  and  de-  possess.  In  nolliiug  have  tlic  l.  Slates 
iigit:  they  have '(jssoned  its  influence  more  reason  to  ctuigratulatc  tliemselves 
•  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men,  un-  than  in  their  total  exenjplion  ft\  m  thu 
lined  iLs  authority,  and  filltd  the  numerous  dissi'nMons,  jealousies  and  op- 
Id  with  contention  and  bloodshed  in  pres>icii8  that  spring  from  an  exclusive 
mme.  Church  establishments,  con-  religious  system.  On  this,  as  on  other 
ed,  as  they  eonunonly  are,  with  ex-  points,  their  exjierience  aflbrds  a  useful 
ive  creeds,  have  been  the  most  eflec-  lesson  to  the  world;  and  contiriiis  the  rea- 
engines  ever  contrived  to  fettpr  the  sonings  of  doctor  Smith,  who  pointed 
lan  mind.  They  shut  up  religion  from  out  the  peniirioiis  eflrcts  of  such  eslab- 
iiifluenceof  new  hghls  and  increasing  lishments  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In 
.vledge,  give  an  unnatural  stability  to  settling  the  form  of  her  political  and  civil 
p,  impose  tlie  dogmas  anil  the  preju-  instituiii)n«,  North  America  had  great  ad- 
sof  rude  and  ignorant  times  upon  ages  vantages.  She  had  the  knowledge  and 
nowledge  and  refinement,  and  cheek  experience  of  Europe  to  guide  her,  with- 
jonuine  uifluence  of  religion  by  assoei-  out  being  fettered  by  the  prc^judices  and 
;  it  with  absurd  praetici.s  and  impious  sinister  interests  that  check  improve- 
[jstures.  By  connecting  the  church  nu  nts  in  that  quarter  of  tiie  world.  In  all 
I  the  stale,  they  degrade  religion  into  olil  communities,  men  are  govemed  by 
nstrument  of  civil  tynuiny  ;  by  pain-  ancient  forms  nnd  usages  as  much  as  by 
ig  tlic  pride  of  a  paiticulur  s»  ct,  and  just  views  of  their  interests,  or  the  exi- 
Ing  the  sword  hito  its  hands,  tluy  gences  of  their  situation.  But  when  they 
ler  it  indolent,  intolerant,  cruel,  and  arc  removed  to  a  new  scene,  old  habits 
^uljeaIou^y  and  irritation  through  all  and  prejudices  are  cast  oil*  and  their 
others.  By  violating  the  right  of  i)ri-  opinions  and  conduct  arc  moulded  by 
judgment' in  iheir  endtavors  to  en-  their  circumstances.  Attempts  weixj  niade 
;  uniformity  of  Ix'liet;  they  nudtiply  in  several  of  the  colonirs  to  establish 
jcrites.  T«i  what  can  we  attribute  feudal  pnictices  and  high  church  privi- 
tuoustrous  tyranny  of  niodern  Rome,  leg*  s ;  but  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 

habits  and  situation  of  the  colonists,  and 

t!,  had  forty-ihrcc  r!;iirchrs ;   Svw  York,  fdj  to  the  ground.     The  constiuition  and 

"' "                    .      ^         .  .       .  ^^^^ 
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fanniaae  ia  k^Uatioii;  while  bar  eifOfi  mon  eome^f  dMir 

and  wiftringL  and  mXk.mon  thow  of  and  phithmii 

otberoationi^  wen  beseoos to  wain  them  wldcb  theeeaai 

afidiMl  the  evUs  of  eoRiiiitioii.  mjoMiee  of tbehouae  ofimaiwlaiiiM^  ii 

ndmaony.    Guided  bjtheaeiigbta  and  of aa  ladependeBtlwwtr  Of wr  thia  m 

bgr  tbehr  own  e]qierffliioe^  the  cokmiita  natkm;  bulllaMjnAerba  et 

nadiialjy  flamed  their  iimitutloiia  on  the  the  oontrol  whidi  tbe 

EaM  of  eqpnl  ii|to.   The  eaiabllAmeni  enee  of  the  nation  en 

of  tlMV  iMependenee  defifeiodthem  eii-  deninmilnaof  lliftelin^ 

tMj  fiom  Kiragn  influenee^  and  left  It  ia  oatf  in  die  U.  Bimaa 

dMmatlibalif  toeooauhtheirownwirii-  lepranntation  «iiM»    What  waTam  fi 

ea  and  intereMa  in  tlie  form  of  theb  ffOT-  tlie  moat  enli^MHiad  alataa  •f  Ei 

enounent    Tlie  oonetitiitiott  tliat  leaunad  but  a  feeble  aojnmlinatinn.    Tka 

majbeaaidtobethedelibeiateaetofthe  tife  bodiea  lien^  tiioii^  i 

whole  nation;  an^  if  it  ia  not  oeribc^  it  pomt  of  talent,  aiO|  propaify 

at  leaat  anawen  aH  the  enda  nr  which  a  kind  of  dn^or  eneiunbn 

mrammeiit  ia  flamed  in  a  much  higlier  the  marine  of  monvdiy  to 

degree  tlian  aaj  otlMr  wliieh  tlie  liiBiory  motknia.    They  root  on  the 

of  mankind  preaenta.    Tiiia  ^»farnment  pririlefed  daiMi  whooa  h 

realB  on  wiiat  muit  be  tlie  bane  of  e?eiy  ofcouwe,attengthea,bqt  their 

qralem  of  freedom— a  ftdl|fiur  and  equal  widi  the  man  of  the  aatfoo  la 

repiaaentation.    AH  interaata  are  aecured^  and  thej  are  nwdi  move  aA 

beeanae  all  are  repraaented.    The  dee-  Ing  tiam^  and  in  anpportlny 

ti^e  flanchiae  is  nearly  uniTeiaal,  and  ing  die  deagna  of  the  oaaauUfiy 

dieiaia  no  excluded  claaB|Wfaoae  irritated  chedLing  ita  ndmondaot^ 

ftelingi  direaten  deatruction  to  a  ayttem  publie  IreedonL    Whan  • 

that  aulgecta  diem  to  degiadatkm.*    The  eoontiy  me  themaetfaa  • 

goremment  ia  atrong  without  a  nulitaiy  mtem,  niej  w31  talw  die 

^MTce^  becauae  the  mi\ioriij,  mdio  govern,  tnelrniodel;  bntidienn 

are  interaated  in  ita  preeerratkML    There  iwnanataa  flom  die  prinw 

can  be  no  oollirion  between  the  people  tkm  iriSi  be  flmned  on  i 

and  thev  ruieni^  becauae  die  Ibfmer  haye  aapoariblet  itwiflbeirhtnnHyan 

an  oigan'that  fidthflilly  ezpraaaea  their  racy.    Ahnoat  e?eiy  o^er  ndvn 

will,  and  to  Uiis  will  the  government,  from  compriaed  in  a  goTomroent  bema 

its  nature,  must  yield  obedience.    The  and  the  freedom  of  diat  of  the  uT 

lower  house  of  confess,  elected  every  appears,  fortunately,  to  rest  on  the  finiMit 

two  years,  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  foundation.    So  long  aa  the  preaentequsl- 

Burke,  *  to  be  the  express  image  of  the  ity  of  condition  subsists,  the  goveruDfnt 

feelings  of  the  people.'  The  senate,  elect-  must  be  essentiaUy  repuWcan.    If  k  be 

ed  every  six  years,  must  be  less  affected  impossible,  as  some  allege,  to  iKilifidi 

by  the  fluctuating  humors  of  the  people,  democracy  in  Europe,  it  is  equally  impo»- 

and  may  be  considered  as  representing  sible  to  establish  aristocracy  in  Amenn. 

.  ,     ...  ^  .       ,    .  .A  democratic  or  unprivileged  daos  exiw 

•  It  w,U  be  seen,  by  refcrnng  lo  the  conjutu-  j^   ^|  countries;  but   no  claSB  exitt  tl 

lions  of  the  diflercnl  states,  that,  in  some  of  the  ^.^^^^  •     ^u     it   a*  *  1^^ 

older  states,  inEdcU  arc  excluded  from  cerUin  P«fcnt  m  the  U.  States,  or  can  exM  lur 

offices  J  in  others,  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  ^  long  Ume  tO  come,  that  COuld  SUftUB 

There  are  also  restrictions,  in  some  of  the  older  the  part  of  an   aristocracy.      And  belbw 

states,  on  the  elective  franchise,  in  one  or  two  of  guch  a  class  arises,  the  principlea  of  five- 

which  it  is  limited  to  persons  possessing  •  certain  ^om  will  have  sucb  a  firm  hoM  in  ^ 

amount  of  property,  and  m  several  IS  confined  to  i    u«*         j  •  .-  j»^%^     -w^  «. 

citizens  pay  inilaxes.    But  in  all  the  other  sUles,  "^^'^  '^^  associations  of  Uie  PCOple,  thu 

the  elective  franchise  bolongti  to  the  whole  body  all  attempts  to  Stnp  them   of  the  npl> 

of  free  citizens  without  distinction ;  and  the  effect  they  now  eiljov,  must   prove   unavaillll|r 

of  these  restrictions  is  but  inconsiderable.    The  As  for  monarchy,  it  cannot  exist  withoit 

fice,  very  frequent.   The  whole  number  of  electors  ""'Ij*^  despotism.     Aguoat  this  evd  thr 

inFranre.by  thenew electoral  lawof  1831, amounts  U.  States  are  secured  by  their  situatios. 

only  to  about  250,000  persons,  out  of  a  population  which  exempts  them  from   the 


of  d2,000,000.   In  Great  Britain  and  IrelajH),  with  of  keeoinir    un   a   fn«iit    intlitArr   itmrt 

a  population  of  24,271 ,398,  only  400,000  enjo ved  NnrST A  niri^f  hn/l^    .Ti  ^J^* 

thiefeclive  franchise,  previous  to  the  pass^^  of  ^°™  America  has  not,  and,  /  «he  rj- 

ihe  reform  bill,  which  ban  increased  the  number  ^^^  united,  never  can  have,  a  formidaUr 

by  about  500.000.   In  the  U.  States,  the  number  is  rival  in  her  own  division  of  the  ComiDeaL 

about2,000,000,outof  a  popuIaUou  of  13,000,000.  In  a  few  years,  aha  will  outgrow  all  her 
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rirals  in  Europe  ao  far,  that  lier  fleets  its  character  than  the  kingdoms  of  mod- 
alone  will  protect  her  from  their  attacks ;  em  Europe.  Again,  the  interests  of  single 
lor,  with  the  extensive  coast  she  pos-  states,  in  diflercnt  (luarters  of  the  Union, 
and  a  population  of  fifky  or  a  hun-  though   opposite    in  some   points,   may 

!ll"_  a1  •  ^  ^\  ^1  •  11         •  'i    1  1     .1 


dred  millions,  the  empire  of  the  sea  must  not  be  practically  incompatible ;  and  they 
unavoidably  fall  into  her  hands.  Besides,  have  all  so  strong  a  common  interest  in 
the  noble  moderation  of  Washington  will  remaining  united,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
render  it  difficult  tor  any  coimnander,  at  imagine  how  any  benefit  can  be  gained 
a  future  period,  to  become  a  traitor  to  the  by  a  separation,  which  shall  overlMilance 
IHierties  of  his  countrj'.  In  addition  to  the  advantages,  both  cominrrcial  and  po- 
all  these  securities  for  her  freedom,  she  litical,  secured  by  the  union.  With  re- 
has  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  grow-  gard  to  the  danger  from  the  violence  of 
ing  intelligence  of  her  }>opulation.  In  factions,  it  is  to  l^  considered,  that,  though 
both  of  these  respects,  she  enjoys  such  a  the  leaders  of  a  faction  are  led  by  their 
distinguished  preeminence  over  all  other  passions,  the  majority  of  the  people,  in 
nations,  as  to  render  conclusions  drawn  any  district,  will  generally  he  guiaed  by 
from  their  experience  inapplicable  to  her.  their  interests ;  and  as  men  become  more 
The  circulation  of  the  journals  is  much  intelligent,  the  pretexts  by  which  the  am- 
more  extensive  tlian  in  any  other  country,  bitious  practise  upon  their  followers  must 
and  the  class  who  take  an  interest  in  po-  be  contmually  losing  their  hold,  and  the 
litica]  matters  includes  the  whole  people,  dangerous  influence  of  faction  be  more 
Every  act  of  the  government  may  be  said  and  more  reduced.  Faction  naturally  on- 
to be  performed  under  the  eye  of  an  in-  deavors  to  make  its  strong-hold  in  the  state 
telligent  population,  which  is  continually  legislatures ;  but  the  weight  of  each  state 
exercising  its  judgment  on  public  affairs,  in  the  confederacy  diminishes  as  the  nura- 
and  never  fails  to  reprehend,  in  the  proper  her  of  the  whole  increases,  and  the  influ- 
way,  any  abuse  of  trust  on  the  part  of  tlie  ence  of  the  general  government  ivill  aug- 
public  servants.  Any  person  who  should  ment  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the 
attempt  to  play  the  usurper  in  the  U.  grand  remedy  for  all  the  evils  to  wh'  i 
Slates^  could  not  succeed  by  gaining  over  the  U.  States  may  be  exposed,  lies  in  the 
a  few  great  men,  as  in  other  countries,  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  population. 
but  must  impose  upon  the  judgment  of  a  What  is  tlie  effect  of  the  diffusion  of 
whole  nation,  trained  to  decide  on  the  con-  knowled^  but  to  ^ve  men  juster  and 
duct  of  public  men ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  clearer  views  of  their  tnie  interests  ?  and 
which  no  usurper  has  encountered  yet.  it  is  contrary  to  experience  to  suppose. 
It  is  to  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  that,  the  better  men  understand  their  in- 
people  that  political  impostors  owe  their  terests,  the  more  they  arc  disposed  to  dis- 
success.  An  argument  of  rather  more  regard  them.  Can  a  great  empire  be  held 
Wright  against  tlio  permanence  of  the  together  b^  no  other  means  than  the  corn- 
government,  is  drawn  from  the  tendency  pressing  force  of  despotic  power  ?  and 
of  so  great  a  country  to  separate  into  dif-  must  men  first  be  degraded  and  oppressed, 
ferent  empires,  from  the  strength  of  fac-  before  they  can  be  made  to  understand 
tioDS,  or  the  opposite  interests  of  different  the  advantages  of  peace,  union,  and  free 
sections  of  tlie  country.  Admitting  tlie  intercourse?  The  stability,  prosperity  and 
reality  of  this  dangt^r,  there  are  consider-  greatness  of  a  free  nation  is  the  most  sc 
ations  that  lessen  its  amount.  The  states  cure  of  all,  l>ecause  it  rests  not  upon  i\  e 
dmt  have  been  added  to  the  Union  since  wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  one  man,  or  ono 
the  revolution,  and  those  that  may  be  class  of  men,  who  may  have  separate  in- 
added  in  future,  are  |M?opled  slowly  and  terests  incompatible  with  the  public  good, 
Sidually  by  drafls  from  the  older  and  but  upon  a  sense  of  roinmon  interest  in 
Dsely  peopled  [larts.  The  effect  of  this  the  whole  society,  which  never  can  ceasn". 
'm  to  spread  a  similarity  of  manners,  Ian-  to  operate,  and  which,  in  an  enlightene<l 
guage  and  character  over  the  different  age,  sophistry  will  find  it  hanl  to  mislead, 
slates ;  the  ties  of  relationship  and  of  a  It  has  l)een  said  that  the  Americans  have 
common  origin  are  muitiplied  ;  and  the  no  national  character.  Without  stop[>ing 
connecting  links,  thus  formed  in  the  in-  to  inquire  in  what  this  consists,  we  may 
frncyofcach  new  state,  occjuire  the  force  obsi*r\e,  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  habit  1)eforc  it  has  grown  up  to  matu-  of  travellers,  tho  a8])ect  of  society  in  the 
rity.  An  empire,  formed  in  this  woy,  U.  States  is  distinguished,  by  many  strik- 
contains  none  of  the  elemenu*  of  dis-  ing  peculiarities,  from  that  of  F.uropc. 
onion  which  existed  in  the  Roman  empire.  Though  the  number  of  learned  and  sci- 
and  is  even  much  more  homogeneous  in  entiflc  characters  is  much  smaller  than  in 


IteiMaiidBrilriiH.tlwiiMMoftiMm      Tiokal  in  tlvir 


idMfam  an  btMr  inftniied  tlwD  in  mier  whtckmam  «■  rihwf frgs 

of  iImm eouDtriei.   TkmfvniMnimnAf  apkili in  the ftild of  ka 

bttiar«dQeatad,liiittiMjdflrif«fioaitlinr  Tlw  paopk  at  kf|»  am  pnmd  nf I 

faalte  mora  pnockal  aagaeiij  •nd  food  «innwni»  baranaB  k  b  n 

Indaady  tba jpolilKal  and  phjaioal  tbeir  aoporiariqr  to -^-^ 
U.  Siataa  m  '  '       ' 


of  tha  U.  Sttttaa  aipUna  idiat-  aroattaehadtak, 

ia  paanlar  in  tba  dbamoMr  af  tha  lioi^  In  aondnel  and  vlaihi  an  al 

naoplB..   Tbair  ninaloiy  ladiiia  aniaiya  bannony  wiA  dMir  aniniaMi  am 

iaaoiielaofdiairidea%andda«iagriboaa  aaia»    TlinriMlltoinftMMaaBan 

laeal  pn^odieaa  and  attadunanli  wfaidi  ptotaotinnitalfaatiianhyiha  ha 

halong  to  tiia  European  natkMM^  wiMia  ininnaM    Af  ita  aOeaa  aaa 

aaoaaHiva  nonarationa  eontinua  to  vana*  anbitions  — m^  naidMv  bard 


vafa-  andiicionj  and  niidiw  birtik  pH 

talf  on  dia  aama  apoCi  and  tiaad  in  ttM  norannrftnn  of  faligkaia  baBa( 

anaa  eirola.    Baadtng  tba  JDumala  uni-  to  tfaair  Impml    Doiditfcna  tha  , 

vanaQf  ,  and  luiowiDf  a  fida  of  wbat  ia  nMOt  of  tba  U.  Biaiea  b 

dainirboib  in  tbflir  own  eonntty  and  tiia  Uie  anon  and  i 

r  nona  of  tlia  to  all  boBaan  ii 

liieb  apringa  lia  poblie  intmhtrt  nidi 


daini  liodi  in  dMir  own  oonntty  and  tiia   tbeanoaand 

vom  mw^^dMj  baofay  nona  of  dia   to  all  booaan  inadtudena.    Bate 

fllowuiin  awkwaidnaai  inuob 


in  aimarinna  wbaro  dMj  bara  to  wotk  laaannahte  ia  rm  lai^gaa«b  tdw 

dMir  wayand  auppltjtbeir  waaii  widi  diaaiiiig  iawlf  to  <ha  uafaaiaai 

Ma  aanMaea  ftom  odien^  dMjf  am  m-  dia  aoU  intavaan  of  dm  paopH  i 

«andfa^paiaefarin||lbllofi«aannai^not  dwir paariona or pyidiaaa!   Ika 

aa^fdalanadbjttffieokisa.  TbapMn-  aid  fiom  anpanMloni  anpporta  a 

dfeaa  of  bntb  and  lank.  wiuofa  tear  an-  ddimpoatuwi^andnaaanaainaf  I 

dMtty  in  Europe  hava  Btda  wii|aiairii  in  guning  oant  wiib  iHhidl  tlin  old 

AaMfioa:  nmcnaqfadiairpffaMiQnaa  nMnia  of  Eunipa  noniih  ovar  ih 

aAon  aa  it  anin  diair  inteaML  and  natar  dadon  of  dia  paapla*    ftinnafei 

dama^bonaatoaeqpadonilarogalrfiia.  atata  cwft  and  a^af  y.    AM  Ito 

no  BHB%  patranaga^  dwy  aia  fipea^  opan-  knoadadfa^n^fMnandlaanim^ 

haaitadi  umaaanadi  andy  paaliapa^  aoma-  dia  pffftaftngt  of  paitieaiar  aai 

wbat  rougli  in  Uiair  mannan.    Aeeua-  widioutdabaainf^dMMnbjfalBalM 

tooMdto  rely  much  (m  their  own  aim,  eficial  to  die  nihog  poweia.    Itiei 

tliey  are  maoly.  brave,  high-apirited  and  goveroment  io  the  world  tliot  dan 

enterprising.    Of  tliese  qiwlities  they  ex-  orroe  freely  into  the  handa  of  all 

hibited  many  brilliant  proofii  during  the  zena.    From  Maine  to  Miaaioaippi, 

late  war.    The  afaameful  defeats  austained  maoda  a  prompt  and  re^ly  ob 

hy  land  at  firat,  which  would  have  aub-  without  any  other  weapon  than  a 

doed  the  apirita  of  men  of  leaaenergv,  only  ble*a  ata£    In  a  word,  it  aecurea  p 

provoked  them  to  greater  efforta;ai?,  at  tlie  aatiafiea  opinioD,  prorootea  the  i 

cloee  of  the  war,  the  American  anna  were  meot  of  induatiy  and  talent  with  i 

every  where  victorious,  both  by  land  and  ty  hitherto  unexampled ;   and,  « 

aea.    The  Urhimpba  of  the  navy,  gained  smallest  sacrifice  of  mdividual  ria 

liy  men  without  experience,  over  an  ene-  property  on  the  pan  of  the  paop 

my  renowned  for  akill  and  courage,  and  compliahes  all  toat  the  moat  ai 

iDumd  to  war  by  twenty  years  of  victory,  and  powerful  govemmenta  praaaa 

have  few  paraUela  in  history.    The  iaaue  For  further  information  conean 

of  the  contest  has  raised  the  American  U.  States,  see  Warden^  jf^wtn 

cliaracter  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  world,  and  United  ^aUs  qf  Xitrik  Amerkm 

iioblv  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of  bur^rh,  1819, 3  vols.,  8vo.);  Seybai 

republican  valor.    There  is  no  where  so  iidual  Annab  of  Uu  Uniid  SMh 


to  consider  themselves  as  inemberi  of  tlie  Ruources  ^thi  Umied  SUkUm  (N«i 

commonwealth,  tliev  feel  a  personal  inter-  1818) ;  I^iy's  View  ^  Ike  (Mi 

est  in  the  fortunes  of  their  counny.    They  (Phihulelphia,  1838);   EbelingV  ( 

are  proud  of  her  glory,  and  jealous  of  her  j^  and  HiMtory  ^  Xmrik  .ibM 

honor,  in  a  decree  sometimes  offensive  to  Gmian,  Hamburg,   1793—^  Jl 

Ibraignera.    Tbougfa  pardea  are  loud  and  Ftint^  GecyrqiAy  ^  tike  MMm§ 
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U  wih  a  VUw  of  iht  Physical  Geography  der  the  restraints  of  authority,  which  at 

the  Mantie  &aUs  (2d  ed^  Cincinnati,  last  became  so  severe  as  seriously  to  im* 

32);*  Hinton's  Historyand  Topography  pair  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  were 

of  the  Vmted  Siates  (2  vols^  4to^  London,  more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  country 

1832);  Everett's  Amarica;  Lvman's  Di-  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

pUme^oftht  United  States  (2d  ed^  Bos-  century.    But,  fh)m  this  period,  a  great 

too^  1628, 2  vola,  8vo.) ;  Kent's  Commef^  change,  took  place.    Political,  liistorical 

tanea  on  American  Law  (New  York,  1826  and  misceUaneous  works,  a  few  in  the 

— 183(^  4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Story's  Commenta-  belles-lettres,  and  several  on  scientific  sub- 

ries  on   (^    Constituiion  of  the   United  jects,  began  to  appear;   and   since  the 

States  (Boston,  1832,  3  volsl,  8vo.).    The  revolution,  school  books,  periodical  pub- ' 

JVbrCfc  .^ifimcaii  and  American  warta^  lications,   political  discussions,  historical 

MiviewBj  published  in  Boston  and  Phila-  and    miscellaneous    works, — which,    till 

delphia,  and  the  American  Annual  Regis-  1700,    were    entirely  imknown    in   the 

iir  ^5th  voL,  Boston,  1832),  are  also  repos-  country, — ^gradually  obtained  the  superi- 

ilones  of  much  valuable  information  on  all  ority,  and,  since  1800,  have  constituted 

flutnects  illustrative  of  the  recent  history,  the  great  mass  of  what  has  issued  from 

politics  and  statistics  of  this  countiy.  the  press.    It  is  our  intention  to  notice 

lAUratttre  in  the  U.  States,    The  first  here  the  most  prominent  of  those  pubU- 

printing  press  in  the  U.  States  was  set  up  cations  which  have  obtained  a  permanent 

at  Cambridge,  b^  the  exertions  and  joint  value  and  reputation. 

Cdntributions  of'^difierent  individuals  in  l.  ^ewspc^ers.  No  newspaper  appeared 

Europe  and  America,  in  1638.    The  first  in  the  colonies  imtil  1704,  when  the  News 

work  published  was  the  Freeman's  Call,  Letter  was  issued  at  Boston,  and  continued 

and  the  second,  the  Almanac  for  New  till  1776.  The  first  paper  published  in  Phi- 

Englaiid,  both  in  1639:  the  fint  book  ladelphia  was  issued  in  1719,  and  the  first  in 

printed  was  the  New  England  Version  New  York  in  1733.    In  1775,  there  were 

oftiie  PttOms,  an  octavo  volume  of  300  37 ;  in  1801,  there  were  203 ;  in  1810, 358 ; 

pam.    In  1676,  books  be^an  to  be  printed  and,  at  present,  probably  not  less  than 

m  Boston:  in  1686,  printmg  was  known  1200.    (See  Newspapers')     Their  num- 

in  Philadelphia;  and,  in  1693,  in  New  ber   and  cheapness,  and  the  extent  of 

York.     In  1700,  there  were   but  four  their  difiusion,  are  unparalleled.    It  may, 

printing-offices  in  the  colonies;  at  the  in  fact,  be  asserted,  that  almost  every 

oaginninff  of  the  present  century,  there  man  in  the  country  reads  a  nevespaper ; 

were  SOOin  the  U.  States ;  and  m  1830,  for,  as  everv  man  has  a  direct  personal  in- 

there  were  about  1200.    In  1800,  about  terest  in  public  affairs,  and  as  the  policy  of 

100  original  books  and  pamphlets  were  the  country  has  been  to  facilitate  tneir 

prmted  annually :  in  1825,  the  titles  of  distribution  by  the  mail,  they  penetrate 

500  ori^nal  worics  and  257  reprints  were  every  where,  and  constitute,  probably,  the 

collected    without    difficulty,    and    the  greater  part  of  the  reading  of  at  least 

namber  of  all  kinds  now  published  is  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  people.f 

much  greater,  includinir  neany  all  books  Their  tone  is  favorable  to  morals,  and  to 

of  general  interest  ana  value  which  ap-  the  diffusion  of  good  knowledge,  though, 

pear  in    London   and  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  subjects  which  divide  the  political 

many  translations  from  the  German  and  opinions  of  the  country,  they  almost  uni- 

French.    During  Ae  first  century,  by  far  formly  take  party  ground,  and  maintain 

the  creoter  part  of  the  books  print^  were  it  with  extreme  warmth  and  prejudice. 

on  ueological  subjects,  and  the  remain-  Their  influence  is  greater  than  any  other 

der  were  chiefly  publications  made  b/  element  of  society,  except  that  of  the 

order  of  the  government.    All  were  un-  schools  and  of  the  pulpit 

•  A  great  matt  of  itatitUeal  matter  U  to  be  2.  Periodical  Pvilications.  The  earliest 

ibuad  m  the  reports  made  annually  by  the  bead  magazine  attempted  in  the  colonies  was 


_^ preacnted  to  the  publi 

ia  Ike  priDte<rBeaftoriala  and  reports  of  two  con-        f  The   number  of  post-oflficcs,  in    1831  ^  was 


I,  held,  the  oae  at  New  York,  the  other  at     8686.    The  postace  on  each  newspaper  is  one 

PMIadeiphia,  on  the  sobject  of  the  contemplated     cent,  if  not  carriecT  beyond  the  »tate  in  which  it 
■MdBtfeatioiis  of  the  tariff.    The  American  Alma-     w  published,  or  not  more  than  100  miles,  if  car- 


aae,  priated  at  Boston,  and  the  National  Calen-  ried  out  of  the  state  ;  and  one  and  a  half  cent  for 

dar,  printed  at  Washington,  also  contain  ftiO  any  distance  above  100  miles,  and  out  of  the 

Siaiisocal  tablat  on  aO  sobjeets  relating  to  the  U.  state.    It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  all  post- 

~  age  OB  aewspapen.    (See  Postt.) 


DNiXEO  BTATEa  (LIT£SA^If|UOi 


'  H^uned  ocitjr  rix  montlia.  In  1743;  k 
wMkly  mi^arine  WM  auted  in  Boatni, 
bm  ma  eontitiiMd  ooljr  fiiur  weeki.    Id 


n  ths  dUibmt  tMet,  which, 
bowenr,  aU  &iled ;  and  h  la  betivved  ihu, 
1b  1775k  >Mt  OBB  «n>t«d  in  tlw  eoontiT, 
widi  dio  a«qidan  of  the  hmmlvaiua 
B^Cnide,  begun  in  that  year. 


tor.  AH  Htch  -woAm,  m.  tut,  made  their 
WW,  fin-  K  kxw  lima 'aftannTd,  dowlr 
md widi  modi i^cul^.  lBl810,ibcce 
mie  tmnw-fb^  ofwhieli  die  PordbUo^ 
eSted  hjr  Hr.  inmiie,,  bl  Philadelphia, 
and  die  Andudccy,  oatod  at  Baton, 
«m  die  prineipil  of  graeral  kitereM. 
Tn  numoer  It  now  greadf  kwieaaed, 
aBwantinK,  imbaUj,  to  about  lOIX  The 
IiODdonQuaiterijuidtheEdlBbutgbBe- 
viewB  (^T.)ai«  racukily  npaUiahed ;  die 
Nwdi  Jaaaieaa  Keriew,  edited  in  Boe- 
tob,  by  A.  H.  ETentt,  and  die  Amencan 
Qnannly,  oonductad  in  Philadelphia,  by 
R.  Wau,  the  fbnner  rinee  IS15,  the  latt«r 
iince  1837,  are  the  leading  reviews  of  die 


roiiimrnlnlor  of  Ijtplxw.  TIm-  Mm- 
'•liif'IlM  lii.<turiL'iiJ  v?cii-ly  uaa  fbumUia 
l:-  ii:.  .r.  1791,  ami  hm»  bn-n  ihr  am 
::<  '11  >t  i!i(!  titenuy  roartic*  in  ibt  IL 
M.ii  -  l(  liti!!  putdiabnl  lwuitj-i«a 
<ii'TiLMi  >iiliii[|r«ormlk«lio<iK,  whichTiv 
niiiijii  ui'ii'li  mine  Torilir  h'Mnty  at  lit 
U.  t^Uittw,  luid  iiarlirulsrlj-  tiC  Now  ^^^ 
bnrl.  An  actidnniy  of  am  nnd  aeMaea 
has  v.\iHtLil  ui  New  Ilawn  aincw  I7IA. 
boi  ii  tiu8  ))tibI»heJ  biily  uue  vnlinaa  v^ 
Tnujractioiis.  Tlic  hiAorical  iwrkH  rf 
Now  York  wui  •rauliliitlicd  in  JHB);  m4 
it  buH  publUbcd  (bur  voluinus  aci«TOk  Aai 
fiM  of  which  cnnuhtK  tlic  rrmtkitiiiHnt' 
iini«  ufSiuilli'e  voIuuUp  faiMwy^^^ 
Mate-     Thi>  liienry  m»1    i)]ii)iiDapUiA 


betweasSOOO  and  4000  ciqne^  to  which 
their  edetaaion  amply  eadtlea  them.  (See 
JbaiBNwJ  The  Sotttbem  Review,  pub- 
lUeAat  Charieaton,  and  the  Weatern  R»- 

^  w,  at  Cindnnail,  wen  diacontinued  after 
havinjc  been  innied  a  few  yean. 

3.  Publications  of  Learned  Sodetia. 
Tlic  poEsinn  for  learned  societies,  \thicli 
flpnuic  up  in  England  and  France  about 


of  the  18tb.  The  oldest  and  most  active 
of  tlic  Bcicnlilir.  socictie?  in  llie  L'.  Slaiea, 
IB  the  Anierirnii  ]>liil(iMp1iical  societj',  in- 
itiMited  lit  I'liiladelpbJa,  in  1TG9,  over 
wliirh  Frankliti  anil  Ritteiiliousc  wcresuc- 
<y!fvivcly  called  to  preside.  It  Itoa  iiub- 
liiihcd  ten  quarto  volumes  of  Transoctioni), 
princijMiDy  on  Dcieiililic  eiibjectti,  and,  in 
1815,  nppoinlcd  a  conunillec  to  superin- 
tend the  bistoricol  [lepartii)i.'iii,  hi  wljich 
two  voluiiH>:>,  octavo,  have  been  printed, 
inutiiding  Ilcckewcliler'H  Accountof  the 
Deliiivan:  Indians.  No  other  society 
of  tlio  kind  pxtiiic<l  in  ihc  U.  States 
until  ailer  the  rt-voliiiion,  wljen,  in  1780^ 


Ipliin.  iu  Win, 
:o  vvlunie»s  ubieli  _  ._._ 
luiowledge  of  ihn  lutiiral 
the  U.  Slates.  The  lyn-um  ot  ammm 
historj-,  founded  at  New  Yurk.  in  ISlM, 
hoH  pubiisbed  two  votuitnts  »■■«% 
There  are  swne  oihcr  nniaciiiiian*  in  itm 
V.  ^laics,  which,  like  tbr  New  flai^ 
sliirc  histaricnl  wcioiy,  nhI  iIm  CJn^ 
bian  inslituts,  U  WaahinKtOD,  an  jatf 
beginning  iv  publish  ihr-ir  tnuisetmH 
(Hid  vrt  oihrri^  ei^^jTinlly  fM-t^  dvtHM 


piililiKhcd  four  qunrto  volumes  of  Traiis- 

oetioius.    In  iht-tn'  arc  found  niincralogical    \y  known  by  the 

articles  by  profcjisor  CIcHveland,  papers     "'  "■  "'"  ' 

on  literary  snlijeets  by  Joiin  Pifkcrtnp, 

and   inallicitiniirnl  and  ostTOiiomical  [m- 

pera  by  N.  Bowdltcb,  the  tianslaior  and 


periwJicul  publicBlionfi  of  tJic  time. 

4.  Theoiogical  ft'ritingi.  The  Pn- 
ritzin  colonies  of  New  Kiigland  wne^ 
from  the  first,  addicted  to  religioua  £•■ 
and  coutroveiBies ;   and  aa  tbr 


country,  the  early  books  of  tbr  cokaiea 
are,  in  u  frreal  depree,  of  a  theolopcol  cbar- 
scler.  Even  before  printin;;  was  in- 
troduced, theological  coutrovei^y  w 
already  known.  Roecr  WiUiaras  had 
been  banisliod  from  Mnssar]iu>«tia  ibt 
heretical  opliiiniis  as  early  ns  ]<i34 ;  and 
the  vanity  aud  enlhuBiosm  of  Mre.  Hutch- 
inson liail  disturbed  the  whole  rolooy, 
and  nearly  unsettled  its  foundations,  Iv- 
lore  It>38.'  For  tlie  fim  ten  yean  aAcr 
the  press  was  eaablirhed,  nothiufc  <taf 
printed  on  theological  subjects,  ejsrpi 
the  version  of  the  Pmbiis  and  a  raw- 
ehism ;  bul,  in  164!\  was  piibtisbed  the 


Plaifonu  of  Cluireh  Disciiiline,  p 

ly  known  by  the  name  of^tbc  CambrUm 

Platform,  which  liad   bocn  adopted  tEp 


|ireviously,  anil  rontinued  to  be  ibe 
constitution  itnd  rule  of  government  foribt 
New  England  Congn^etioDal  churebat 
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dk>wn  to  tho  period  of  the  re  volution,  and  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 

M  even  now  appealed  to  by  those  who  Foreign  Parts  (8vo.,  Boston,  1763);  his 

are  desirous  to  follow  most  strictly  the  Defence  and    Second    Defence  of  tlic 

ways  of  the  Puritan  fathers.    This  and  Observations ;  and  Chauncy's  View  of 

cbe  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot,  accompanied  Episcopacy  from  the  Fathers  (1771).    In 

by  Psalms  in  verse,  in  liXS,  were  the  the  penod  immediately  before  the  breaking 

most  important  theological  works  that  out  of  the  revolution,  the  clergy  of  tlie 

eame  from  tlie  press  in  the  first  century,  country  genendlv  manifested  a  deep  inter- 

The  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  how-  est  in  the  political  discussions  of  tlie  times ; 

eveTf  which  was  at  its  height  between  and  when   the  revolution  had  actuallv 

1650  and  1660,  produced  two  curious,  commenced,  they  almost  uniformly  took 

mmong  many  worthless  books — ^the  Heart  part  with  the  colonies.    Doctor  Cooper 

of  New  England   rent  by  the  present  (q.  v.),  of  Boston,  was  the  confidential 

Blasphemies,  written  by  John  Norton,  friend  and   correspondent  of  Franklin, 

a  Older  of  the  general  court  of  Massa-  Otis,  Quincy  and  Warren ;    doctor  Stiles 

Ii8ett8,and  printed  in  1650 ;  and  George  (q.  v.),  president  of  Yale  college,  and  one 

Foote  digged  out  of  his  Burrow,  by  Roger  of  the  most  learned  men  the  country  has 

Williams  (1676).    At  the  beginning  of  produced,  both  preached  and  wrote  on 

the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  Mathers  the  same  side ;  and  doctor  Witherspoon, 

were  the  leading  divines  of  the  colonies,  of  New  Jersey,  signed  the  Declaration  of 

and  published  a  vast  amount  of  books.  Independence,  and  was,  from  1776  to  the 

whicli?   however,   «re    almost    without  end  of  the  v?ar,  a  useful  and  able  member 

▼ahie.    The  elder  (see  JlfoMer,  Ina^ase)  of  congress.    Until  some  time  after  the 

took  part  in  some  discussions  with  the  peace  of  1783,  theological  controversy  al- 

Baptists  as  early  as  1680 ;  and  the  younger  most  ceased,  and  was  not  revived  till  tlie 

Siee  JUbf&er,  Cotton)  is  chiefly  famous  for  country  became  once  more  settled.    In 

ia  MBunudia  Christi  ^^mericana  (London,  1793,  doctor  Hopkins  (q.  v.),  of  Connecti- 

Iblio,  1/02),  containing  the  Eccleaasfical  cut,  published  his  System  of  Divinity,  in 

Hietory  of  New  England,  from  1625  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  car- 

1696.    It  has  much  that  is  curious  and  ried  to  an  extreme  which  many  of  their 

striking,  mingled  with  a  strange  credulitv  advocates  would  not  admit,  and  which 

and  the  most  fantastic  leammg,  destined,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  separate  sect  of 

perbapi,  one  dav,  to  filrnish  abundant  ultra-Calvin ists,  who  bore  the   name  of 

materials  for  works  of  fiction.    Tho  most  Hopkinsians.    Dwight's  System  of  Diviu- 

powerful  divine  and  metaphysical  writer  ity  (8  vols.,  8vo.,7th  edit.,  1830)  is  pcThsps 

whom  the  country  has  vet  produced  was  the  ablest  exposition  of  Calviiiistic  divinity 

Jonathan  Edwar^  whoso  works  have  that  has  appeared,  and  continues  to  Im^ 

been  frequently  reprinted  in  England  and  frequently  reprinted  both  in  England  and 

the  U.  States (8  vole^Svo.).  (See  Iklwards,)  in  this  country.    Since  tho  begmning  of 

Hie  principal  treatise,  on  the  Freedom  of  the  present  century,  anti-Trinitarian  and 

the  Will  (1754),  vmttcn  in  opposition  to  anti-Calvinistic  doctrines  have  been  vor)' 

the  Aiminians,  is  a  classic  with  the  stricter  extensively  adopted  by  many  of  the  clcr- 

IbUowers  of  Calvin.    The  preaching  of  gymen  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  (ste 

Whitfield  (q.  v.)  in  this  countr}',  between  Unitarxaju) ;  and  a  warm  controversy  Lus 

1738  and  1769,  produced  the  same  re-  been  carried  on  between  tliem  and  tix; 

marfcable  effect  here  which  it  had  done  orthodox  clerg}',  in  which  doctor  Nouh 

in  England,  and  called  forth  Chauncy's  Worcester,  doctor  Channing,  doctor  Wan; 

Sea>onable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Ke-  and  Mr.  Norton  have  been  the  lendir;? 

licion  in  New  England  (174.3),  a  work  vvriters  in  defence  of  Unitarian  vie^>, 

of  great  firmness,  dignity  and  Christian  and  Mr.  Stuart,  doctor  Woods  and  doctor 

tenderness.     In   17fv),  a  warm  contro-  Samuel  Worcester  on  the  opposite  Fit  to 

Tersy  broke  out  in  Massachusetts  on  the  of  the  quesdon.      The  controversy  luis 

subject  of  Episcopacv,  in  consequence  been  managed  with  great  abilit}',  acntt- 

ofaome  attempts,  on  the  imrt  of  tlie  Eng-  ness  and  learning  on  both  sides,  end  ruu- 

Brii  church,  to  set  up  her  authority,  and  not  yet  be  considered  at  an  end.    The 

introduce  her  system  of  church  discipline  Sermons  of  doctor  Freeman  (1812  ;  ser- 


hbishop  Seeker,  &c.    The  principal  doQior  Channing(  1629;  second  colk^ction, 

woricH  were  Mayhew's  Observations  on  1832),  exhibit  the  prevailing  views  and 

Cha  Charter  and  Codduct  of  the  Society  style  of  thought  of  tho  Unitarians,  witli  a 
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kflB  mixture  of  a  polemical  spirit  than  Andover,  is  no  less  cdebratcd  for  i 
the  strictly  controversial  woi^  of  the  ical  and  ezegetical  lestmiDc;  win 
Unitarian  writers.  Apart  finom  polem-  Christian  Spectator,  publtsbed  qu 
ical  and  parsenetical  divinity,  very  little    at  New  Haven,  displays  great 

vexed  i 


has  yet  been  done  in  this  country  for  discussing  the  vexed  quefldons  o 

the    advancement    of    theological   sci-  matic  theology.    The  tbeologj  of 

ence.      Whilst  the   best  foreign  works.  States  is  as  distinctive  as  any  other  \ 

both  of  former  and  recent  times,  on  bib-  in  its  character.    Modified  by  die  i 

lical  criticism  and  interpretation,  are  ap-  degrees  of  intelligence  and  lefiueu 

preciated  and  studied,  scarcely  any  origi-  dinerent  sections  of  the  countryyitc 

nal  works  in  these  departments  have  yet  eveiy  where  the  same  freedom,  ch 

appeared.    A  few  elementary  books  have  and  aptimde  for  change,  whk^  cha 

been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students,  ize  all  oiur  manners  and  institutiooa 

such  as  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar  (4th  haps  in  no  other  nation  on  the  eaithi 

edition,    1831),    and    Chrestomathy    (2d  so  much  diversity  of  religious  seotiB 

edition,  1832) ;  Gibbs's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  so  great  a  variety  of  sects.    This  is 

on  the  basis  of  Gesenius,  and   Robin-  leas  owing,  in  a  great  meosure,  to  1 

son's  translation  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  of  sence  of  a  churcli  establiahiDefil, 

the  New  Testament    Some  subsidiary  the  consequent  fireedom  enjoyfMl  b 

works  have  likewise  been  translated  for  individual  for  forming  his  opink 

the  same  purpose,  of  which  it  may  be  himselfl    In  theology,  as  in  even 

sufficient   to    mention    Jahn's    Biblical  else  here,all  isinprogresByaDdin  V 

Archaeology,  translated  by  Thomas    C.  of  iniprovement,  oecause  aJI  is  onl 

Upbam  (1823);  Jahn's  Introduction    to  and  free.    American  theok^y,  in 

the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Samuel  rious  forms,  may  be  consicfaml 

H.  Turner  and  William  R.  Whittington  native  growth  of  the  (and ;  for,  1 

(1827);  Jahu's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  original^  imported  frotn  abroad, 

translated  by  Calvin  Stowe  (1828) ;  Wi-  ha^ly  be  saicl  to  have  been  since  ■ 

ner's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  ed  to  any  extraneous  influence. 

(1825),  and  Emesti's  Elements  of  Inter-  form  as  it  is,  it  has  sprung  up  fit 

pretation  (1822).     The  most  important  varying  sentiments  held  by  the  fir 

original  contributions  that  have  as  yet  been  tiers,— coming  as  they  did  from  di 

made  to  theological  literature  in  the  U.  countries,  EIngland,  Holland,  Ga 

States  arc  the  new  translations  of  Job,  with  Sweden, — ^from  the  subsequent  im 

an   Introtiiicticn    and  explanatory  Notes  ture   of  these   sentiments,  and  fro 

(1^*^*27),  and  of  tlie  Psalms  (1831),  lK)th  by  free  scope  here  given  to  religiivus  iJ 

Gcori^e  II.  Noyes,  wlio,  it  is   understood,  and  feeling.      Neither  the  onhod 

is  now  engaged  in  making  a  similar  ver-  the   liberal  system  of  theology  ha 

sion  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  puqioses  perceptibly  affected  by  foreigii  infl 

to  continue  his  lalxii*s  U|)on  the  remaining  The  works  of  the  most  eminent  E 

lK)oks  ot' the  Did  Testament.     A  new  ver-  an  theologians,  partieularlv  the  d 

riion  oC  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebn'ws,  with  are  diligently  studied,  and  are  pr 

a    Conuiientary   and    Xotes   (1^27),   and  the  most  valuable  helps  in    the    ct 

a  similar   work  on   Romans    (18»*f2),   by  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 

3Ioses    rStuart,    display    much     learning  though  highly  esteemed  as  virbaJ 

and  resvaiTJi  ;   and   the  New  Testament  they  an:*  not  re-zarded  as  ven>  Kife 

iu  the    common    version,   conformed    to  in  matters  of  tn>ti*  and  judirini-nt. 

<jriesl)a<*irs   standanl    text,  by   John    G.  theological  deductions  jin.»  not  held 

Palfn^y  (^^vo.,  Boston,  lf^t2^),  deserves  hon-  undue  honor;  and  the  extniva'^anl 

ondjle  n:enlion.     ]\Iu(*h  of  tlie  theological  nretations  and  wild  conje<*tnn'S  ad^ 

literature  ai)[)ears  in  the  form  of  contribu-  by  some   of  these    transatlantic  sc 

lions   to  religious   ]>eriodicals — a  species  meet   with   no   sympathy  t>r   enco 

of  publication    with  which  the    country  ment  fromany  (lenominati<in  ofChr 

abounils,  from  the  weekly   newspaper  to  In  short,  American  theology,  like  i 

the  tri-monthly  journal.     At  the  head  <»f  nitun*,  is   yet  in  its  inlaiicy  ;  and 

this  department  stands  the  C^'hiistian  I'^x-  years  must  elaj>s<^  U'forv   it  arrives 

aniiner   and  (General  Review,  published,  full  growth.     At  pn'Si-nt,  its  prtxlu 

once  in  two  months,  at  Roston — a  work  green  and  cnnle.      Not  till  it  has  n 

distin;^nish((l   for  its   talent   and   literary'  its  maturity,  will  it  yield  fniit   iha 

character,  as  w<  11  as  for  ilsele\a»ed  monil  l>e  for  the  hearmg  of  the  nation, 
tone  and  deep  religious  spirit.     The  Rib-         5.    Law.     The?    earliest    rolonis 

lical  Repository,   published   quarterly  at  courst\  needed  laws,  in  order  to  uw 
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themselves  civilization  and   the  Wbeaton  and  Peters.    Besides  these,  the 

>f  persons  and  property.    Those  circuit  courts  of  the  U.  States  have  some- 

ittled  Virginia  brought  out  with  times  had  reporters,  of  whom  the  most 

code  of  laws,  which  rested  on  the  prominent  are  Gallison  and  Mason  in  the 

ty  of  the  company  in  England :  eastern  circuit,  whose  reports,  beginning 

religious  adventurers  at  the  north  in  1812,  contain  the  decisions  of  judge  Sto- 

ipublicans  from  the  first  contract  ry.    The  reports  of  the  third  circuit  cojol- 

ivU  government,  signed  on  ship-  tain  the  decisions  of  judge  Washington. 

Nov.  11,  1620;  and  they  elected  Some   individual    cases,  which    excited 

»vemor,  and  made  such  regulations  great  interest,  have  also  been  published 

thought  expedient,  by  popular  vote,  separately,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 

0^  1(K)  ordmances  were  prepared,  are  Burr's  trial  for  high  treason  (1807), 

;he  direction  of  the  legislature  of  and  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  which, 

husetts,  by  the  reverend  Nathaniel  in  1819,  settled  the  Question  of  legishitive 

)f  Ipswicn,  who  had  fonnerly  been  interference  with  chartered  rights.    To 

)r  in  England.    They  were  c^Ied  these  should  be  added  some  works  of  a 

hf  qflAberUeSf  and  were  published  more  general  nature,  which  relate  to  the 

coniatables  through  the  villages  of  laws  of  the  U.  States,  such  as  Elliott's 

)ny.    In  1648,  they  were  enlara;ed.  Debates  of  the  Conventions  on  the  Adop- 

niied  at  Cambridge,  and  thus  form  tion  of  the  Constitution  (4    vols.,  8vo., 

t  law  book  prepared  &nd  printed  1827—^),  the  three  first  volumes  con- 

olonies.  They  were  again  enlarged  tainine  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachu- 

nted  in  1660  and  167^.    This  col-  setts.  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 

was  followed,  in  1672,  by  the  Book  and   North  Carolina    conventions;   the 

Gleneral  Laws  of  New  Plymouth,  fourth,  the  ioumal  of  the  federal  conven- 

1673,  by  the  Book  of  the  General  tion,  with  the  subsequent  acts  of  congress 

if  Connecticut,  and  so  on,  in  sue-  and  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  consti- 

,by  the  codes  of  the  other  colonies,  tutional  points ; — Sergeant's  Constitutional 

:cepdng  such  special  laws  as  were  Law  (l£c22) ;  Rawle's  View  of  the  Consti- 

to  suit    the   particular  circum-  tution  (2d  ed.,  Philad.,  1829);  Dupon- 

of  the  country,  there  was  nothing  ceau's  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  or  the 

nralongtime,  to  enlarge  or  perfect  United  States    (Philad.,    1824);    Kent's 

egislation  itself  or  the  study  of  the  Commentaries  on  American  Law  (4  vols., 

a  profession.     The  students  of  8vo.,  1826 — 1830) ;  and  Story's  Commen- 

id  political  science  resorted  to  the  taries  on  the  Constitution  (3  vols.,  8vo., 

country  ;  and  thence,  too,  came  Boston,  1832).  These  works,  especiallv 
lU  thejudges.  Even  down  to  the  pe-  Wheaton's  and  Peters's  Reports,  in  which 
the  revolution,  excepting  Mercer's  are  the  decisions  of  chief  justice  MarshaU, 
ment  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  in  the  Report  of  the  Dartmouth  college  case, 
limpson's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  Kent's  and  Story's  Commentaries, 
nd  the  County  and  Town  Officer,  comprise  a  body  of  sound,  learned  and  able 
t,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more  law,  and  give  a  complete  view  of  the  prin- 
il  woriLB  of  the  same  kind,  nothing  ciples  and  practice  of  the  federal  courts, 
sd  but  the  records  and  acts  of  the  and  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  coun- 
it  colonial  legislatures.  The  whole  try^ — 2,  In  the  second  place,  the  separate 
itate  of  things,  however,  was  neces-  states  have  published  their  statutes ;  and 
hanged  as  soon  as  the  country  be-  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  of near- 
odependent,  and  was  compelled  to  Iv  all  of  them  have  also  been  from  time  to 
ithin  its  own  limits  for  no  small  tune  reported,  making  a  large  mass  of  ma- 
lts judicial  authority  and  construe-  terials,  of  very  unequal  value,  depending 
Since  that  period,  therefore,  the  on  the  degree  of  talent  and  learning  assem- 
Dff  division  may  be  made  of  the  bled  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  each 
Titings  that  have  been  published  in  state.  Considered  in  tliis  point  of  view, 
Scatefl: — 1.  In  the  first  place,  the  U.  the  state  of  New  York  has  produced 
as  a  government,  have  published  Johnson's  Cases  and  Reports  (from  1799 
amtas  regularly  tcom  1789  to  the  to  1822),  continued  by  Cowen ;  Blake's 
;  time ;  ami  an  excellent  edition  has  Chancery  Practice  (1818);  Dunlop's 
y  been  printed  under  the  direction  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1821  and 
^  Story  (3  vols.,  Bvo.,  Boston,  1827).  1822) ;  Duer  and  Paine's  Practice  i—Mas- 
edsioDS  of  the  supreme  court  of  sachusetts,  Tyng's  and  Pickering's  Re- 
Statm  have  abo  been  published  ports  (from  1804) ;  Adams's  Essay  on 
"lyyliom  1791,  by  Dallas,  Crancb,  Feudal  and  Canon  Law  (1784);  Liver- 
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more  on  Priucipal  and    Agent  (1811);        C.  Medicine.   The  practice  of  the  med- 
Fessenden*8  Law  of  Patents  (1822);  Phil-    ical  art  m  the  early  period  of  thecolo- 


Jurist(  since  1829);    and    Jackson    On  most  valuable  of  them,  both  in  Virginii 
Real  Actions  (182o): — Pennsylvania,  the  and  Plymouth.    The  first  medical  wari 
Reports  of  Dalhia,  Yeates,  Binncy,  and  published  in  America  was  a  Brief  Giiid^ 
Sergeant  and  Rawle  (1799—1822);  Hairs  in  the  Small-Pox  and  Measles,  by  tbr 
Law  Journal  (6  vols.).    Virginia  has  an  reverend    Thomas    Thacher   of  Bo^ob 
excellent  edition  of  her  Statutes  by  lien-  (1677) ;  and  the  first  hitroduction  of  inoni- 
ninff,  and  Reports  by  Hennin^  and  Mun-  lation  for  the  small-pox,  in  1791,  wis  tin* 
fbra,  Wythe,  Washington,  Call,  and  oth-  der  the  influence  or  the  reverend  Cotton 
ens.    In  New  Jersey,  Griffith's  valuable  Mather.    It  was,  however,  long  before 
Law  Reffister  appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.),  medical  lK>oks  were  freely  published  in 
Connecticut    has    Day*s  Reports  (since  the  U.  States,  because  it  was  necesruihr 
1802) ;  Swift's  System  of  the  Imw  (1/95 —  long  before  medical  schools  and  bospitah 
Ci)j  and  work  On  Evidence  (1810):  and  could  furnish  the  needful  means  of  ouer- 
South  Carolina,  Reports  by  Ikiy,  Dosaus-  vation  and  instruction  ;  and,  in  the  meta 
sure,  Nott  and  McCord,  beginning  1783.  time,  tlie  entire  dependence  of  the  roun- 
In  Rhode  Island,  AngelPs  treatises  on  try  for  medical  education   and  media! 
Tide  Waters  and  Water  Courses  should  books   was  on  England    and  Scodand 
not  be  passed  over.      In  tlic    Western  Doctor  Cad  wallader,  of  Philadelphia,  doe- 
States,  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the  lands,  tor  Tenncnt,  of  Virginia,  and  aoctor  li- 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tends  to  ning,  of  South  Carolina,  published  differ- 
modify  the  character  of  a  people,  and  tlie  ent  treatises  on  medical  subjects,  betwecD 
administration  of  die  law  among  them,  1740  and  1750 ;  and  from  that  period  mcd- 
has  brought  forth,  particularly  in  Ken-  ic«l  works  have  not  ceased   to  appear  ic 
tuckv,  a  bar  of  great  acuteness  and  power;  con8ideral)Ie  numbers.  The  troubles  oftli^ 
and  m  Louisiana,  the  neteparlidaa  of  the  revolution,  indeed,  for  a  time  intcmipied 
fourteenth  century  so  fur  prevail  as  law,  them ;  but  the  success  of  the   meaicai 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  reprint  part  of  schools,  established  on  the  rctium  of  pevf . 
them,  and  the  French  law  is  still  oftencr  brought  them  forth  agmn  in  sdll  gmi- 
rallied  ill.   (See  Louisiana  Codf.) — 3.  The  or  numbers.    The  most  prominoni  writpr 
Isist  kind  of  law  Ixiuks  piiblishod  in  the  in    the   p<*riod    imrn«^diat<'ly    surreiifuij 
I.'.  States,  which  needs  to  Imj  noticed,  is  therevoliition,  was  doctor  BiMijimiin  Rni«h 
English   law  books  reprinted  hero,  gen-  (q.  v.),  of  Philadolj>liia,  well  known  U^'. 
crally  with   notes,  to   make;   them  iK^ttcr  in  Eiin)|x^  and  America,  both  by  his  M«Hi'- 
suitcd   to    tlio   particular   wants    of   tlic  callnquirics,  his  Observations  on  tlic  PL- 
country.     The  number  of  these,  both  ot*  cjLsesof  the  Mind,  his  Loctiin's.  and  c^th-r 
re{)orts  and  treatises,  is  very  great ;  and  it  works,  all  of  which  bear  marks  of  an  f>T\z.- 
nuiy,  in  fact,  be  said,  that  the  whole  Imdy  nal  and  adviMiturous  mind.   ('nsiv\r  \Vi?m: 
of  the   English   law,  jls  it  appears  from  (q.  v.)  pu])lishedaSysteniof  Anntoniy.xi  1 
AV'esiminster  hall,  is  immediately  repuh-  df>ctor  Darcy,  who  died    in  1>H,  rit  i):- 
lislied  here.    Of  those  works  to  which  the  a<re  of  thirty-live  years,  Klei::enrs  o!".«^::r 
notes  have  added  the  njost  value,  may  Im»  ^ery,   whicli    are   much    valued;   ulr'-, 
mentioned  Tucker's   Blackslone    (ISO'JJ;  auionjr  the  livinjr  authors  in  |»l:il:i.h.l|i?..^ 
<'oinly's  Marshall  on  Insurance;  Duidops  doctors  Chapman  and  Di-u.  is  ^lioi:l.lN 
Phillips   on  Evidence  ;  Story's  Abbot  on  mentioned  with  distinction.   I)o,-tor  W.^' 
Shipping   (IS'^);    Metcalfs   editions   of  ren  (died  in  1815),  who  tnuntT^d  thi*  in-' 
various   works.      From   what    has   been  ical  school  at  (^unhridire,  nnd  wirh  i: :! 
s:ii-1,  it  is  (evident  that  the  number  of  law  medical  education  of  \r\v   Kn/Jaiiil,  i. 
Ii  >oks  published   in  the  V.  States  is  very  <loctor  J.  V.  Warren,  his  son,  and  di"' 
;:i*eat.     Tlie  number  of  merely  American  Jackson,  all  of  Ho>iton,  (!«ic!nr    I'.d^^r^ 
lM)()ks    already    exceeds   seven    hundred  Millar  an<l  doctor  lliwack,  of  N.^v.  ^.- 
w»Iumes,  of  which.   howev<»r,  by  far   the  (whose  writing's  have  b.>eii  pi:Mi^)i.\i  :;■ 
^Tcater  part  consists  of  statute's   and    re-  der  the  title    of   M'dical    K'.-i,t\s,    % 
ports.      The   numlxT   of   reprints  is  yet  York,  1H*JI — IS'U).  :^>  vols.\  Aviih   ^:!:•^. 
i.iruiT,  and   the  amount  of  l>otli   is   con-  l)Oth  in  these  places  and  elsewhr  r-,  l.t- 
}"r;intly  increasinj^.     (Sec;  the  article  Law^  been    advantaireously    known    ;it    l.e- 
fj- irislatim,  Codes,  and  also   the  article  and  aliroad,   and  have  ))lac«'d    tIi.'  ri:t.v 
Common  Law.)  ical  character  of  the  counirv  as  \i'^'.:  v 
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any  part  of  its  general  intellectual  char-  than  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  commg  dra- 
•cter.  ma.  The  next  play  was  probably  a  comic 
Thtairt,  The  early  settlers  of  any  opera,  in  ridicule  of  an  opinion  prevalent, 
country  are  little  likely  to  resort  to  theat-  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ccntur}',  among 
rical  amusements ;  still  less  the  early  set-  the  common  people,  tliat  the  Buccaneers 
tiers  of  a  country  a  great  part  of  which  had  hidden  treasure  along  the  coast.  It  is 
was  colonized  by  persons  who  came  to  it  called  Disappointment,  or  the  Force  of 
fiMT  the  sake  of  enjoying,  in  stem  freedom.  Credulity,  and  was  written  by  John  Lee- 
the  exercise  of  tlieir  religious  opinions,  cock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  in  1767 
And,  in  fiict,  the  wants  of  the  American  and  179(),  but  was  never  acted,  though  by 
eokNUSts  every  where,  and  their  scrupu-  no  means  without  spirit  and  humor.  At 
lous  severity  at  the  north,  long  kept  out  Boston,  during  the  revolution  and  prcvi- 
•0  dramatic  entertainments.  It  was,  how-  ously,  several  threes  and  plays  were  writ- 
ever,  in  Boston,  the  centre  of  Puritanism,  ten  and  printed  by  the  patriots,  and  prob- 
tbat  thev  first  appeared.  In  1750,  two  ably  some  of  them  were  acted.  The  best 
young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  volunteers  of  them  was  the  Adulateur,  a  Tragedy,  as 
Dom  the  town,  acted  privately  Otway's  it  is  qpw  acted  in  Upper  Serbia  (1773),  a 
Orphan,  at  the  cofice-house  in  State  (then  composition  by  no  means  without  poct- 
Kiog^)  street.  But  some  disturbances  ical  merit,  and  exprei^ing  very  strongly 
took  place  about  the  door,  from  the  anxio-  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in  New  Endand 
ty  of^  the  crowd  to  get  admission.  The  afler  the  massacre  of  March  5,  and  bc- 
whole  aiiair  became  matter  of  discussion  fore  the  final  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
and  inquirv,  and  all  such  exhibitions  were  Lexington  and  Bunker  hill.  It  was  writ- 
immediately  prohibited  by  a  law,  which  ten  by  Mrs.  M.  Warren.  Of  less  value 
"Wis  renewea  by  successive  legislatures,  were  the  Group  (1775,  also  by  Mrs.  War- 
till  public  opinion  was  changed,  and  a  ren),  in  ridicule  of  the  torios;  tlie  Block- 
tbeMTB  regularly  established.  At  about  heads,  or  the  Affrighted  Ofiiccrs  (1776), 
the  aame  period,  a  strolling  company,  call-  in  ridicule  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
od  the  American  company  of  comediana.  Motley  Assembly,  also  in  ridicule  of  tlic 
under  the  management  of  David  Doug-  torics.  Such  expressions  of  public  feel- 
1mB|  a  Scotchman,  came  out  from  Eng-  ing,  of  course,  disappeared  with  tlic 
kuid,  and  occasionally  gave  representa-  causes  that  produced  them  ;  and  when  n 
tioitti,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  regular  theatre  was  established,  a  differ- 
West  Indies.  In  1758,  they  acted  first  in  ent  class  of  dramas  came  to  supply  their 
New  Yoiic  in  a  sail  lofl ;  and,  in  1762,  per-  plac^.  The  first  regular  author  ap[)care<l 
ibnned  at  Providence  the  first  play  that  m  New  York  with  the  first  theatre :  tliis 
vnm  publicly  represented  in  New  Eng-  was  William  Dunlap,  who,  l)cginning,  in 
land.  During  the  revolution,  while  the  1788,  with  a  comedy  called  the  Father  of 
British  troops  were  in  possession  of  Bos-  an  Onlv  Child,  wrote  and  translated  sue- 
too  and  New  York,  the  ofhcers,  especial-  cessively  between  forty  and  Hdy  pieces, 
]y  at  the  latter  place,  performed  plays  in  among  which  was  tlie  Archers  (1796),  a 
amateur  companies,  and  in  one  or  two  tragecly  on  the  story  of  major  Andre 
insiancca  wrote  farces  ridiculing  tho  (1798),  and  a  good  many  pieces  for  public 
Americana,  one  of  which  was  printed,  occasions  and  crK^brations,  which  had 
But  there  was  no  regular  theatre  any  much  success,  lie  was  the  manager  of 
if^here  until  after  the  war  of  the  revolu-  tlie  theatre,  and  may  be  considcrcil  as  th<^ 
rioD.  Tlie  first  was  estahliKhcd  in  New  only  p(>rson  who  has  done  much  in  Ainer- 
York,  the  next  in  Boston,  in  1793,  and  the  ica  to  sup]>ort  the  public  drama  by  tlie 
third  in  Philadelphia.  Tliey  have  since  means  that  sustain  it  in  Europe,  though 
iMren  established  in  all  the  principal  cities,  for  some  vears  he  has  aliondoncd  it,  and 
mnd  arc  now  fast  increasing.    The  first  is  now  a  historical  painter  of  some  repu- 

Glay  written  in  the  U.  States  was  proha-  tatioii.    Mr.  Dunlap  has  lately  publishe<l 

ly  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  by  Tliomas  a  Histor>' of  tli«  American  Thtatre  (New 

Godfrey  (q.  v.),  son  of  the  inventor  of  tho  York,  1&12).    It  is  not  wonh  while  to  go 

gtiaclront  called  by  the  name  of  Hadltif.  into  a  minute  account  ofauthors  and  pieces 

'This  younff  man  die<l  in  17(15,  and  his  which  have  no  permanent  value.     Mrs. 

Poems,  including  the  tragedy  alK)ve  men-  Wnrreii,  who  wrote  the  Adulateur  and 

tioned,  were  published  the  year  after  his  the  Gmiip,  above  mentioned,  nnd  a  Histo- 

dessh.    It  was  never  acted,  and,  though  ry  of  the  Revolution,  published  (1790^ 

it  ahowa  aomc  talent,  discovers  so  little  two  tragedies,  the  Sack  of  Rome,  and  tlio 

akill  in  the  constniction  and  style,  that  it  Ladies  of  Castile ;  Thomas  P.  Lathy  pub- 

camiot  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  better  lialicd  (1800)  RciMuration,  or  the  School  fur 
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LibertineSi  a  comedy  ;  David  Everett  pub-  lawyer  m  Walpole,  and  since  chief  jai- 

lisbed  (1800)  Daranzel;  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  tice  of  Vermont :  the  fint  volume  containi 

now  an  eminent  law}'er,  published  (1801 )  sketches  of  manners  in  the  interior  of 

Edwyaud  Elgiva,  and  (1831)  Julian,  a  New  Eu^^land,  which  have  much  frerii- 

tragcdy ;  W.  Jones  (1801),  Independence ;  ness,  spint  and  truth ;  but  the  socood,  ii 

W.  C.  White  (1810),  two    pieces,    the  which  the  hero  becomes  a  captive  in  Al- 

Clergy  man's  Daughter,  and  the  Poor  Lodg-  giers,  is  dull  and  common-place.    Thb 

cr.     James  N.  mker  (between  1807  and  was  the  first  genuine  novel  published  b 

1817)  wrote  often  for  the  stage;  and  his  the  U.  States.    The  first  author,  bowevcr, 

Marmion    and    Superstition    arc   much  who  can  be  considered  a  regular  wrte 

I)rai2»ed  for  poetical  talent    Some  others  of  novels  in  America,  was  Charles  Brock- 

lave  occasionidly  furnished  pieces  to  the  den  Brown,  (q.  v.)     Between  1796  and 

acting  theatre,  wnich  have  received  a  share  1801,    he    published    six    novels— Wie- 

oftransient  applause.  In  general,  however,  land,   Onnond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edfv 

the  American  theatre  has  been  supplied  Huntley,  Clara  Howard,  and  Jane  TnlM 

with  ploys  from  the  English  theatre.  He  was  a  i^Titer  of  high  gifts.     His  msn- 

8.   Romantic  FHdion,    Compare^f  with  uer  sometimes  resembles  that  of  Godwin, 

the  other  departments  of  elegant  litera-  who  was  then  in  great  reputation;  and  hii 

ture,  romantic  fiction  is  of  recent  origin,  sketches  of  the  sleep-walker,  in  Ed^ 

It  is  the  only  form  of  the  belles-lettres  Huntley,  are  amon^  the  most  vivid  in  the 

which  is  absolutely  due  to  modem  inven-  language.    His  writings  have  oflcn  beca 

tion,  and  has  reached  or  approached  its  published  separately  in  England  and  the 

perfection  only  in  our  time.    At  the  peri-  U.  States,  and,  in  1827,  an  edition  of  bii 

od  when  our  forefathers  landed  in  this  novels  was  printed  at  Boston  (7  vofab^  b 

countrv,  the  domestic  form  of  romance —  some  resficcts,  he  is  still  the  prindpil 

that  wnich  rests  on  private  manners  and  novelist  whom  the  country  has  produced: 

cimracter  for  success — was  unknown  in  but  the  more  dramatic  form  or  romantf 

the  world ;  nor,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  >vriting,  since   become   common    under 

had  a  single  work  of  romantic  fiction  the  influence  of  sir  W.  Scott's  example. 

)>cen  produc/cd  which  is  still  read,  except  has  changed  the  public  taste ;  and  Brown^ 

from  curiosity.     It  is  not,  therefore,  re-  novels  are  less  interestini?  and  le»  resd 

niarkable,  that    works  of  prose  fiction  than  they  otherwise  would  be.     in  1810. 

should  have  been  the  last  tnot  appeared  Washington  Irving  piiblishcfl  his  Knick- 

arnong  us ;  for  there  was  certainly  nothing  erbocker's  History  of  \e \v  York  (2  vok ; 

ifi   the    sevcTC  tlieolo^fy  of  tlio  I'^astern  an  imitation,  in  many  n*si)rrts,  of  JSwitV-* 

States,  or  in  tlic  anxiety  and  want*s  that  Tolo  of  n  Tub,  and  rontaining,  umkr  a 

Av.Tc   every   where   encountered  by  the  similar  alle«Tory,    thou^^h    with   a  nior 

early  settlers,  to  give  birth  to  those  lij^ht  strict  adhen»nee  to  fact,  ii  history  of  tW 

and  fanciful  forms  of  literature,  whieli  T>ut?li    governmeiU   of  tlie    pnn'iiice  of 

liatl  not  yet  taken  their  fmalehameter  even  New  York.     It  is  a  work  of  much  p»"i.': 

amidst  the  refinements  of  the  En^jlish  and  ine  humor,  and  contains  descriptions*  et' 

IVench  courts.      Up  to  the  peri(Hl  of  the  iiatund  scenerj-  of  preat  lieaiity  and  pow- 

AmiTican  resolution,  therefore,  no  symp-  er,  so  tliat,  thou<;h  much  of  it  is  IiH'al.  ■.! 

torn  of  itap|)eared  on  this  side  of  the  At-,  hits  been  often  reprinted  lM)th  in  Kufrbii.! 

lantic.     The  first  work  of  proso  fiction  and  this  country,  and  has  Im^cii  trai:s)at»^i 

which  appeared  in  the  IT.  States  seems  into  FnMidi  and  (ierman.  It  is  hanlivn**- 

lo  have  l)cen  the  Foresters,  which  was  ce->iarY  to  enumenite  llie  other  work-i  o«' 

oii«:inally    pubhslicd    in    the    ("ohnnbinn  this  accomplished  wriliT.     Jonathan  OM- 

Mairazine  at   Philad(;lphia,  in   1787 — HH,  style's  Letters,  first  published  in  the  N»'v 

l)Ut  was  printed   sepanilely  in   17!>'i.  ami  York  Mornini:  (^hronicK'  (18C>2i:  Sal:;.ii 

nirain  in  I71H).     It  was  written  by  d<M*tor  pmdi,  or  th(^  Whim  Whams  of  J^ni:.-, 

r»;'lknap,  of  Boston,  author  of  a  History  of  lot  l.an^stafl' and  others  {18(C);  and.  ••:: 

New  Hampshire,  and  was  an  imitation,  a  later  ])eriod,  the  Sketch   Bf>ok,  Bn.o 

and,  in  some  n^p«»cts,  a  continuation,  of  bridf^e   llall.  Tales  of  a  Tniv<ller.  vVt-. 

Arbuihnot's  John  Hull,  cfivinj:,  wiili  much  have   all   been    translated    intt)    (itrni^^: 

hmnorous  solemnity,  an  account  of  tlie  I'neler  this  head  should  also  lie  nuiiiii.ti- 

first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  war  ed  the  Old  Bachelor  (181*25,  and  the  Brt- 

of  the   revolution,  and,   in   part,  of  t!ie  ish  Spy,  of  i^lr.  Wirt  (late  attomey-ir*Tr- 

French  revolution.     TIu?  next   work  of  nil  of  the  T.  States),  of  which  tlie  ti-ri!: 

fiction   published  in  the  T.  States  sterns  (^dition,  puhlishe.l  in  I8.*^i,  cont:iin<  a  h:-' 

to  have  been  the  Alf^erine  Captive  (171)7),  fjniphical  sketch  of  the  author.     A  ftw 

written  by  the  late  Royall  Tyler,  then  a  other  persons,  in  th(^  {KTiod  just  pa**Ai 
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3vcr,  also  wrote  novels  which  had  a  lixn-  stance,  that  American  subjects  have  iur- 

ted  success.     Mrs.    Foster    wrote   the  nished  their  materials. — For  the  preceding 

Boarding  School,  and  the  Coquette ;  Mr.  account  of  literature  in  the  U.  States,  we 

Oennie  wrote  Female  Quixotism ;  and  are  indebted  to  manuscripts  of  proicMsor 

Ifrs.  Rowson,  Rebecca,  Sarah,  and  some  Ticknor. 

ither  stories.  In  general,  however,  this  9.  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  progress  of 
vas  not  a  popular  form  of  writing,  and  the  Americans  has  been  p^eater  in  the 
nery  few  attempted  iL  This  state  of  things  useful  arts  than  in  the  sciences,  though 
iODtinued  until  sir  W.  Scott  gave  an  their  advances  in  the  latter  are  respecta- 
mpulse  to  the  whole  empire  of  ro-  ble,  considering  the  shortness  of  their 
nantic  fiction,  which  has  been  felt  through  career.  Inventions  and  discoveries  in  the 
Jl  the  borders  of  Christendom,  and  no  former  have  been  promoted  by  means  of 
irhere  with  more  force  than  in  the  U.  the  patent  office,  which  secures,  to  per- 
hatCB.  The  person  who  has  shown  the  sons  who  apply  for  it,  the  exclusive  riffht 
no0t  power  and  disposition  to  imitate  tliis  to  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuit}'.  This 
brm  of  romance  is  Mr.  Cooi)er.  He  be-  office  is  attached  to  the  department 
nn,  in  1820,  with  Precaution,  a  novel,  of  state.  Models  and  drawing  of 
be  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  England ;  the  machines  of  which  the  right  is  ob* 
tnd  ha  style  is  in  the  manner  of  Miss  tained,  are  deported  with  the  director, 
)uniey ;  but  the  direction  was  wrong,  with  a  description  of  the  invention,  the 
ind  his  success  was  small :  it  was  only  name  and  residence  of  the  patentee, 
rhen  he  touched  his  native  earth,  that  he  and  date  of  the  patent  The  whole 
fathered  strength.  In  1821,  he  published  number  of  patents  issued,  from  the  es- 
lis  Spy,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  tablishment  of  the  patent  office  in  1790 
onidM  the  American  revolution;  and  to  the  first  of  January,  1832,  is  6911.  The 
rom  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  pub-  Americans  have,  indeed,  shown  a  particu- 
iabed  no  less  than  eight  similar  tales,  all  lar  aptitude  for  making  discoveries  and 
bunded  in  American  manners,  and  with  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts.  A 
I  degree  of  success  to  which  no  Ameri-  great  number  of  remarkable  inventions, 
aui  author  has  before  attained  in  this  de-  of  which  the  cotton-gin,  the  steam-boat, 
Murtroent.  In  his  last  productions  (the  the  nail  and  card  machines,  and  the  ma- 
Bravo  and  the  Heidenmaiier)  he  has  lefl  chine  for  spinning  hemp,  are  only  the 
%jiierica  for  the  old  continent  His  ro-  most  prominent  among  a  hundred  others, 
nances  have  been  read  in  the  U.  States  with  essential  improvements  upon  many 
ilmoBt  as  extensively  as  sir  W.  Scott^s,  processes  of  manufacture,  and  upon 
incL  besides  being  regulariy  reprinted  many  machines  previously  in  use,  have 
n  England,  are  no  less  regularly  trans-  been  made  in  the  U.  States.  In  ship- 
lated  and  published  in  French  and  Ger-  buikling,  the  Americans  are  decidedljr  su- 
maiu  Miss  Sedgwick,  the  author  of  a  perior  to  any  other  people,  combining 
New  England  Talc  (1822),  Redwood  beauty  of  form,  speed  in  sailing,  and  ca- 
|1834),  Hope  Leslie  (1^),  and  Clarence  pacity  of  carriage,  in  their  vessels.  (See 
;1830)»aU  on  American  subjects,  should  be  Sk^.)  In  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  though 
Aiatinguished  among  the  popular  writers  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
of  die  time :  her  works  have  been  reprint-  school,  yet  the  U.  States  have  produced 
sd  with  success  in  England.  Miss  Francis  several  eminent  painters ;  and  some  works 
[more  known  as  Mrs.  Child),  the  author  of  of  sculpture  of  merit  have  been  executed 
lerend  successful  works  in  other  depart-  in  the  cx>untry.  The  names  of  West, 
Rieiits,  should  be  mentioned  here  on  ac-  Copley,  Stewart  (see  the  articles),  Trum- 
eQunt  of  her  Hobomok  (1824),  and  her  bull,  Vsnderiyn  (who,  in  1808,  ^ned  the 
BLebek  (1825).  Paulding's  novels  (Dutch-  French  prize-medal  for  his  Marius  on  the 
iiiaii%  Fireside,  Westward  Ho,  &c.)  have  Ruins  of  Carthage),  Jarvis,  Wood,  All- 
found  many  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  ston,  Leslie,  Peale,  Sully,  Morse,  Newton, 
Atbmic;  and  Flint's  Francis  Berrian  Neagle,  Doughty,  Fisher,  Kin^,  Inman, 
■hows  much  freslmess  and  vigor.  Since  Cole,  and  others,  are,  some  of  them,  well 
1890^  the  whole  course  of  things  in  rela-  known  in  Europe.  Academies  for  the 
doo  to  romantic  fiction  has  been  changed,  cuhivation  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  es- 
Belbre  diat  time,  an  American  novel  or  tablishe<l  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York ; 
maance  was  extremelv  rare :  it  is  now  and  a  picture-gallery  has  been  connected 
the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  our  with  tne  Atheneum  in  Boston,  in  which 
fitefature,  and  every  year  produces  seve-  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  is  vei^' 
ral«  wfakb  will  not  easily  be  forp)tten.  respectable.  Plaster  casts  of  the  prinoi- 
Hm  change  is  mainly  due  to  the  circum-  pal  antique  statues  have  been  obtainedfiM' 
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these  institutionfl,  which  have  been  libe-  American  Plants,  a  good  sequel  to  Punki 
rally  patronised.  A  statue  of  Washiiu^-  Flora,  6lc^  are  valuable.  Say's  Anieriai 
ton  has  been  executed  by  Canova  for  Entomology  (with  colored  plates,  3  vok 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  ;  another,  by  Svo.,  1824-— 25) ;  €rodman*a  AmericB 
Chantrey,  for  a  number  of  citizens  ofBos-  Natural  Histoiy  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1826—%): 
ton ;  and  Greenough,  a  native  artist,  fk-  Wilson's  American  Oraiibology  (9  vofa. 
vorabiy  known  by  his  Chanting  Cherubs,  folio,  Philadelphia,  1806 — 1814) ;  Bq» 
and  some  busts  of  distinguished  Ameri-  parte's  American  Ornithology  (3  vak. 
cans,  has  been  employed  bv  congress  to  4to.,  Philadelphia,  1825) ;  NuttairsAinm 
execute  a  colossal  statue  of  the  same  great  can  Ornithology  (2d  vol.,  Boston,  IW, 
man  for  the  capitol  at  Wasliington.  Au-  are  works  of  great  merit.  The  splenA 
gur,  a  self-taught  artist,  has  executed  a  workof  Audubon  is  executing  in  Loodoi 
group,  Jephthali's  Daughter,  and  some  sin-  (with  colored  cngravioss);  that  of  Xi- 
glc  statues.  It  was  a  long  time  before  chaux,  a  foreigner  (tlie  North  Amerioi 
any  attention  was  paid  to  the  natural  sci-  Sylva,  or  a  Description  of  North  Anoi- 
ences  in  the  colonies ;  ftir,  although  the  can  Forest  Trees,  with  150  colond  cl- 
early inhabitants  of  the  U.  States  found  gravings),  though  publisthed  in  PhilaiU- 
themselves  literally  in  a  new  world,  sur-  phia  (3  vols.,  8vo^  1817),  was  executed  k 
rounded  with  objects,  in  the  vegetable,  Paris.  In  addition  to  these  works»  wt 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  must  mention  Conrad's  Foosil  Sfadr 
had  never  been  accurately  described,  yet  (with  colored  plates) ;  ShepaitPs  Fc«i 
the  imperfect  state  of  education,  the  want  Remains ;  Say's  Conchology  (with  cokr 
of  collections  and  apparatuses,  could  only  ed  plates),  &c.  The  principal  maAt 
be  sk>wly  overcome.  In  1725,  a  profes-  matical  work  which  has  been  prodoci^ 
sorship  of  mathematics  and  experimental  in  the  U.  States  is  Bowditch's  innshtiB 
philosophv  was  founded  in  Harvard  col-  of  the  M^canique  CUettt  of  Laphct 
lege,  by  Mr.  Ilollis,  a  friend  of  the  institu-  with  a  commentary  (2d  vol.,  4to.,  Botfoa 
tjon,  in  England ;  Init  New  England,  at  1832).  Silliman's  Journal  of  Scicw 
least,  could  not  furnish  a  man  capable  of  and  Arts  (since  1818)  has  reached  ihr 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  ofiice.    Mr.  22d  volume. 

Greenwood  went  out  to  England,  and,        10.    Poetry.    The  first  book  pubbk- 

afler  studying  a  short  time  under  Desagu-  ed  in  the  UT  States  (Svo.,  1640),  mi  b 

liers,  returned  to  America,  and  was  ap-  original  version  of  the  PnJins,  in  mecrt 

|>ointed  pnifessor.    There  was  also  a  pro-  "  for  the  use,  edification  and  comibrt  « 

fesworshi])ofnatunil  philosophy  and  math-  the  saints,"  made  by  Kliot,  Wclde,  iw 

ematics   at    VVilliain  and  Mary'rf  at    an  Mather,  three   clergymen   appointed  S' 

oarly  period,  but  thcru  was  none  at  Yale  this  piiq)ost\      This  version  was  iiUr 

college  until  1770.     Loj^m,  (jodfrey  (in-  wards  improved  by  Diinster,  prrsiden-* 

vontor  of  the  quadnmt),  Riltenhouse  (in-  Hiu-vnrd  college,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  wiih  i*' 

vcntor   of   the  orn;r}),  rnmklin,   Uuni-  ditions,  of  whirh  the  tweiitit'tli   r\\\'.»'- 

ford,   &c.   (see   the   articles),  were   stdl-  was  published  in  1722 :  it  was  oftpii,i> 

tau^'htnien.  Durinjj  the  last  twenty  years,  reprinted  in  Scotland  and  Knglaiid,»i 

scientific  studies  have  been   pursued  in  a  us(>d  by  many  of  the  dissenting  Cfii^r 

mon;  systematic*  and  thon)UfTh  manner,  gations.    Mrs.  Anne  Hradstroet  piilHisV 

and    vahial)lc   trcatis4\s   !i|M)n   almost    all  a  volume  of  pm/ms  in   1<>42,  whirh  rm 

suhjects  of  nauiral   science  and  natural  tains  some  good  descriptions.     P.  Fi^i^" 

history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  IJ.  Stales,  of  Nantucket,  granclfatlier  of  Kraniu;. 

have   lMM?n   produced.      MineralojT)'  has  wrote  a   Ix)oking-Gla>««    for    the  Tir.>* 

been  studied  with  much  zeal ;  and  Cleave-  ( \{\1{\).  These  works,  with  Michael  >N!: 

land's  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  (ieolo-  t^'leswortlTs  Day  of  l)<H»in,  a  Pootioal  i^ 

gy  (2d  edition,  2  vols,  Hvo.,  1822),  and  scription  of  the   Last  Judgment,  «:»»    \ 

Aiaelure's  (Jcology  of  the  IJ.  Statics  (1817),  went   through   many    rditions,  and  »*  i 

desrr\'e  t*)  he  mentioned.      Among  the  repuhlished  in  London,  and  a  few  »'U-C!<  | 

lH)t:uiicul  works,  Klliot's  l^)tany  of  South  stanzas,  &c.,  without  tiL<ti»  or  >]Mn:.ai'  i 

(Carolina  and  <ieor^na;  Hipelow\s  Ameri-  pear  to  constitute  the  «M)l<)nial   Panw.*<-'  | 

can  Me<lical  Hotuiiy  (lU'ols.,  Hvom  l^<»>lon,  of  the  seventeenth  century.      Nor  i^"'  • 

1817 — 20),     and     t'lorula    ]U)stoniensis ;  the  first  half  of  the   ei;;lii*eenTh  rt?^t=^'  | 

Barton's  rit)ra  of  North  America  (*}  vols.,  present   a   more  attractive    pni«i{><rl    ^ 

4to.,   1()«)  colored   enirnivings,    IMiiladul-  volume  of  iKM'ms  by  John   .Adams  K>  1 

phia,  1821 — 213),  and  Medical  Botany  of  ton,  1745);  another  by  Thomas  CkkI^^'  ' 

the   II.  Stales  (2  vols.,   4lo.,  50   colored  (Philailelphia,  17(15),  inchidin»r  the  rpi'    I 

plates,  1825);  Nuttall's  Genera  of  North  of  Porthia,  a  tragedy,  and  ilie  Court-  ' 
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Fimcy;  W.  LivingBton's  Philosophic  from  the  exceUence  of  their  execation. 
Bolitude  (17471  hardly  deserve  to  be  But,  though  roost  of  the  works  which 
iBWDtioiied..  The  excitement  of  the  revo-  we  shall  enumerate  in  this  department 
hHkm  inroduced  several  satirical  poems  of  are  local  in  their  nature,  many  of  them 
MMiflidenble  merit  Trumbull's  McFin-  are  of  general  interest  to  those  who 
hJ,  written  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the  Brit-  would  trace  the  developement  of  seminal 
En  and  the  tones,  passed  through  more  principles  into  life,  watch  the  cradle  of  a 
than  thirty  editions,  and  was  often  repub-  recent  people,  and  witness  the  erowth  of 
ftwhftd  in  England.  Philip  Frencau,  au-  families  and  villages  into  populous  com- 
JlCKT  of  a  number  of  poems,  began  to  munities  and  powerful  states.  Among 
mritB Just  before  the  revolution,  but  con-  the  earlier  worn  on  colonial  histoiy  are 
Ifaniea  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Morton^  New  England  Memorial  (Cam- 
Be  ii  distinguished  for  ease,  humor  and  bridge,  1669),  of  which  the  fiflh  edition 
qirigfatliness.  Timothy  Dwight  was  the  (Boston,  1826)  contains  notes  by  the  ed- 
totfaor  of  the  Conouest  of  Canaan,  an  itor,  J.  Davis ;  Winthrop's  Journal  (6nt 
tmc  poem,  in  eleven  books  (1785) ;  Green-  complete  edition,  with  notes,  bv  J.  Sav- 
Hald  Hill,  a  descriptive  and  didactic  aee,  Boston,  1825);  Hubbard's  History  of 
poem ;  and  die  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  a  New  England  (Boston,  1815) ;  Mather's 
Htirical  poem.  Joel  Barlow  (q.  v.)  pub-  Magnalia  Christi  Americana  (folio,  Lon- 
Biriied  his  Vision  of  Columbus  in  1787,  don,  1702 ;)  Beverly's  Histoir  of  Virginia, 
■nd  cast  anew  under  the  title  of  the  Co-  from  1587 to  1700  (London,  1705) ;  Stith'ii 
hnnbiai).  in  1806;  the  Conspiracy  of  Historyof  Virginia  (WUliamsburg,  1747); 
CiUBin  1798,  and  his  Hasty  Pudding  W.  Smith's  History  of  New  York  (Lon- 
lo  1790.  More  recentlv,  the  poems  of  don,  1757);  Hutchinson's  History  of  Mas- 
AUfton,  Pieipont,  Paulding,  Sand&  Hill-  sachusetts  (2  vols^  1764 ;  Sd  vol^  London, 
faoua^  Percival,  Halleck,  Wilcox,  Brain-  1828) ;  Franklin's  Historical  Review  of 
nd,  Bmat,  Dana,  Sprague,  Willis,  and  the  Constitution  and  Govemmei|t  of 
ellien^lisve  enio;fred  different  degrees  of  Pennsylvania  (London,  1759);  Proud^ 
popnlarity  in  their  own  coimtry.  Inde-  Hisunry  of  Pennsylvania  (1745k  Smith's 
pandently  of  other  circumstances,  which  History  of  New  Jersey,  to  1721  (1765). 
id  more  powerfully,  indeed,  at  an  Bfanv  of  these  works  were  written  at  a 
period,  out  which  ^1  continue  to  much  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  their 
\  with  great  fi)rce,  the  superior  publication,  and,  though  several  were 
mpahrity  of  some  of  the  forms  of  prose  published  in  Elngland,  were  from  the 
fietion  at  the  present  dav  may  paitl^  ac-  pens  of  colonists.  Of  a  more  recent  date 
count  fitf  the  poverty  of  the  Americans  are  Jeflferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  Burk's 
Ib  tlM  poetod  department  History  of  Virginia  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1893] ; 
II.  xfiilory  ana  Biograpku.  It  is  a  pe-  Ramsay's  History  of  the  Revolution  m 
eaHuily  in  tne  history  of  tKe  U.  States,  South  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1785),  and  His- 
tfwti  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Eu-  tory  of  South  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1809) ; 
pean  settlements  of  Sieir  territory,  we  Moultrie's  Memours  of  tlie  Revolution 
kve  accounts  of  the  events  which  have  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
red  in  them,  of  the  chief  actors  in  Georgia  (2  vols^  1802J ;  Drayton's  View 
events,  and,  even  farther  back,  that  of  South  Carolina  (lo02),  and  Memoirs 
tfie  written  charters  which  described  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina  (2 
r  objects,  and  defined  Uieir  privileges,  vols.,  1821) ;  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War 
vet  in  onr  hands.  We  know  the  in  the  South  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1812);  Wil- 
iqr  names,  the  condition  in  Ufe,  the  liamson's  History  of  North  Carolina 
Isoal  origin,  even  the  features  of  the  first  (1812) ;  Minot's  History  of  Massachu- 
•Blden ;  and,  firom  the  period  of  the  first  setts  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1789) ;  Bradford's  His- 
MUgFations  downward,  we  have  contem-  tory  of  Massachusetts,  fiiom  1764  (3  vola.| ; 
ponueous  narratives  and  documents,  Behnap's  Histoiy  of  New  Hampshire  (3 
with  firw  interruptions.  It  is  true,  that  vols^  1792) ;  Williams's  History  of  Ver- 
Ihe  fint  150  years  of  colonial  history,  or  mont  (2  vols.,  1809) ;  Sullivan'^  History 
the  public  history  of  that  period,  of  Maine  (1795) ;  Williamson's  History 
little  variety  of  incidents,  and  of  Maine   (2   vols.,    1832);   Yates  and 


have  produced  no  historical  works    phv  of  the  Western  States  (2d  edition,  2 

yMkh  ean  lay  claim   to    high  literary    vols.,  1832);    Stoddard's    Sketches  of 
*'    or  which   attract  notice  merely    Louisiana  (1812);  McCalTs  Histoiy  of 
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Georgia  (2  vob-,  I^IO;.    Of  works  of  a  Lonrs  Expcditioii  to  dw  Socr^  of  5c 

more  e*ineml  nature'  mav  be  mentioned  Peters  River,  &:•?.    "2  ¥01*^  -*o^  1^, 

RamMiy's  Hi.«Torj'  of  the  I',  ^tate^  3  vol-^  Noah,  Silliman.  Gmrom,  ;?iid-*iU  Dvtsk;. 

lr*l«>v,  ami  hi*  rniven«aJ  Hi.-ror>'  12  vol«^  Andermn.  BijP^low.  andoch^rs.  bar*  pab- 

Ko..  1*10; :  Holmes'n  Annab  of  Am^ri-  lished  iheir  navels  1:1  diS^iivnc  rcimmei 


ixz.  4iU 

Co*?cer» 

litiral  and  Civil  History  of  the  I'.  States,  Notions  of  the  AmericariS    l*ti?   lim  b^ 

from  I7»>J  to  171^  '2  vob^  ^rvo^  l^^^^  ;  lonjes  to  this  clas  of  Wijffc*.     Dr.  O-'opfr 

J)oij|r!a<v<%  Summary-.  Hb*toriral  and  Po-  Cardozo.  Raymond.  Ev«>rec:  a&i   PtjJbr 

litical,  of  the  Hriti.'^h  r?*^tflf  rnents  in  North  have  published  work«  on    pccitjrai  *fxjB- 

Amerira    (2    voL%    1749; :    Trumhull's  omy.     In  geosraphy.  M«?r>e'«  rr^^venil 

f  renenJ  H'wton-  of  the  l'.  States  to  17fi5 ;  Geography ,  which   has    pii^vevi  Timniij 

Thomas's  Hirtory  of  Print  ine  in  A  men-  many  cditioxtf.  and  Worcesier*  iBirfr- 

ra  (2  vol?^  f*yo^  1^10;:  Millar's  Retro-  sal  Gazeneer    2  vols*  ^vou  2d  edkspt 

fpert  of  the  Kigbteentli  Centur}*  '2  vols^  1823',.  deserve  mention.    In  Wrxiroenpitj. 

fcvo..  New  York,  lr03j:  Wheat'on's  His-  Webster's  Dictionary    2  to^  4to,  Xf« 

tor}'  of  the  Normans  f  Philadelphia,  1^131 ) ;  York,  18%,  is  complete  in   rrsspect  to  0 

Lynruin's    H'mory  of  the  Diplomacy  of  vocabulary.      Murray's    ElD£{a>ii  Gnat- 

the  U.  States  (2  Vols.,  Boston,  \r^)l    In  mar  il795;  is  the  first  conAderaUe  o- 

biopraphy,  we  may  mention    Manhall's  tempt  of  the   kind  in  the   Eiuriish  hn- 

Life  of  Washin^on  f'M  erlition,  2  vols.,  )njai?e :   it  has  gone  thr&ucb   Diuxxnw 

1^32);  Ramsay's  and  BancroAV  Lives  of  editions,  and   has    been    translated  in* 

the  same ;  TudoHs  Life  of  Otis ;  Wirt*s  German.      John   Quincy   Adams,  siBtr 

Life  of  Henry  ;  I>^'s  Lives  of  the  Lees ;  president  of  the  U.  Stat«i«  0  the  aotlMf 

C^iiincy^s    Life  of  Quincy ;    Wheaton's  of  two   volumes  of  Lertiues  on    Rte- 

Life  of  Pinkney;   Kirkland*s    Life    of  oric  and  Oratory  (^vo*  1^10.     TbeBMi 

Ames;  FVanklin's  and  Jefferson's  Auto-  complete  of  the'  English  enryciopsdiK 

tiiographies ;  Johnson's  Life  and  Corre-  Rees's  Cyclcnpe^ia,  uid  Brewster  s  Edii- 


'i^ere 

tion  of  }n(\f]rf'n{\furf  fby  rlitTercnt  hands,  ca.     uSe*»  Cmtril  ,imerir^. 
12   vol«.,   Fhilad'lfiliia.  l^/Si — 27;:    B#-l-         Umtt  of  a  work  is  the  rorrvsT^ndeof' 

krjai)'-Ain*Tirnn|{iojTri|jh\  :  Hf>ark>'sLifo  of  jt<  jjarts  in  r.r.t-  hamioni«»j:<  wholf.    I: 

of  L*;<iyard :  lr\inir**'  \aU'  f»f  C'olijrijbiir:;  is   iiiilis|K?nsable   in   evfr\"    work   of  i."- 

iJiddh-'.- M»'iii<»ir  <•!' Si'lKi«^ti.iri  (,'al»^»r,  ^p.  'For    llie     urihi*-?     iu     the    drama,   •• 

— W'l"  havi-  LMv»n  thi-  \oi,'^  li«;t  af  w<;rks,  Drama. 

not,  riTtaiiily,  i>n  arroiii.t  f>i'\h*\T  lit»Tan  rNm:h-AL!?Ts  :  tli  -sr  Chhstirir*  v!  • 

vain*-.  III  It  ill  iTfurral  /l«  tin-  niosi  atiilifn*-  lpe]i»=-\p  in  \\:*:  linal  siuvari- n  t-f  ail  tm-t. 

t'u- {iowrrf-sof  intorriiatifin  in  npani  to  ihe  in  riji|K:i>i:iun  tn  ilj»'  d'vrrii.e   cf  ^-xrzi^ 

1'.  Siatfji.  pnni>hrn^nt.     Th'-r*.*  is.  hfWivrr.  a  cr^* 

1*2.    JMi^rfllanffjiis.        Smnr'     jioliiiral  ditftTPnt-p  of  f)jiiijiMn,  in  n-:rani  !••  :h*- f"- 

workn   of    nifril    liavr*    i>siit'd    tWirn    llie  turr-    stat**,  anini.^  Tho?*"    whu  i\Tv  fa"-- 

A nn-rican  pp •!<«*.    P.'L^-injr  hy  tlni-^' r»t*far-  I'nivrps'iIiMM  <-:*:ii*  U-liin*^  in  a  r>;:!.'^it: 

li'T  (laii-,  \vr  shall  ni'-niiuii  !»•  n*  only  th»*  pnni>linir!it   cf  Ii::ii!»-d    iliira!j'»i.,    w:ii:fi 

^«'^ll•^lll^l;     Ai!anj*V    I)i  l'»  ik'«'     f>t"    tIm*  ^vill  cml  in  a  i;niM  rval  n^tnraiinn  t/«  j»-»i- 

AnnTi'"an  ronsiiinti«'n««     Lon«lon,  17'*7;:  n'-s-*  aiul   l.:ijt}iin'« :  i»ilifrs   U-li*  vr  !.is: 

r.v«ritr«i    V.\\r(i\H-     1-*>'J,   anil    Ain»Ti«'a  all  n-.^-n  will  In-  liaj»!»y  al'tt^r  tin"  .' ^-^'' ■ 

l-'i7.,  ami  WaNliV  L«ti«'r«  on  ihr  (Jt-nius  lion  r.f  tijc  UnIv.  li::*    In  »liirf-nij;  dt  i^t^ 

and    Spirit   <»t'  ili**  FnixMi  (iovf-rnrnrnt.  until   thr   rtsumviitin  ;    and     \ri    •■?!.':* 

TIh'  ri->!ilt'i  of'  tijf  i'.\|M'i!iTi.ii,>  H'ni  o\n  lir»lil  that  ih»*  tntnn*  statt-  of  all  will  '« 

by  i:ov«Ti:!n«iiT,  at  ditUri'nt  tini*-",  Ut  *-\-  aliki*  jK^rtrrt  and  happy  iiniiitiliatrl\  ap: 

plop'   til*'   int'-rinr  of  tin*   fontiiif'nr,  an*  di-atli.     'S<m' .'vr/jt.  —  t'mrfrit.uift.*  \<  a>^' 

piv«n   in   Li^\is  and  ('Iarki*'s  r..\|M'ili:iiiii  an  ap]>rllation  trivi-n  tu  tln»st^   who  t^ V. 

1. 1  tlio  Snnn*r<  <if  tli»*  >li-iouri   \"2  vols.,  in  opposiiinn  to  the  (h>rtrine  of  a^^'!'"* 

I*i»ilM)!.  iphia.  I'^ll:  I'ik«"*- l'\|Mditi(.in  tv)  pn-drsiination,   that    Christ    dit  d    f-r  a- 

thi'  S'Mjp-is  of  iln»   Ali^vi^>i|)ni   irvo.,  at-  ainl  uol  tor  an  oltrt  miinUT,  and  xlM  >■ 

l.Ls,  4:o..  HIO  :  LoiiL'V  r-\p*di;ion  ;ii  ihe  im-n,  ilifretop*,  may  partako  of  salun  ■ 

Ktxky  MountaiiK  'r2  \ol<.,  >vo.,  an<l  at-  tliruiiirli  U-litf  in  Josus  Christ.     The}*.* 

liLs  4to     1^2:^;    Kfatinji's  Narrative  of  also  caWvd  hrpothfticrJ  I'liivi-rsaiist-s  N 
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3  they  represent  faith  in  Christ  as  a  dial  schools  (q.  v.)  were,  for  a  long  tmwy 

isary  condition  of  salvation.  the  highest  institutions  for  education  in 

I  VERSA  Ls ;  the  name  given  by  the  the  coutatries  where  they  were  establish- 

>lmen  to  general  notions,  especially  ed.    From  them  procc^ed  men  like  Ad- 

of  genera  and  species.    It  was  a  amof  Bremen,  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg^ 

agitated  question,  whether  general  &c.    By  degrees,  the  light  of  science, 

□s  correspond  to  any  real  existences  which  had  been  so  long  obscured,  began 

>f  ourselves,  or  are  derived  merely  to  shine  more  brightiy ;  teachers  arose 

our  conceptions ;  whether  such  ex-  in  various   places  ;  an  ardent  thirst  for 

usa  are  of  a  corporeal  nature  or  not;  knowledge  collected  numerous  scholars, 

in  the  latter  case,  whether  they  are  around  them,  and  a  new  kind  of  schools 

Bte  from  individual  existences,  or  only  arose,  the  heads  of  which  called  them- 

n  them.    On  these  points,  a  dispute  selves  rtcUnrts,     In  Paris,  several  such 

long  maintained  between  the  noml-  teachers  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century, 

8  and  realists.    (See  NbminalistJ)  who  gave  instruction  chiefly  in  rhetoric, 

I  VERSE,  System  of.    (See  System  philosophy  and  theoloey.    They  were  not 

i  Universe,)  all  of  tne  clerical  order:  even  the  oele- 

ivERsiTiEs ;  establishments  for  in-  brated  Abelard  (q.  v.),  when  he  opened 

don,  in  which  all  the  most  important  his  school,  was  not  yet  a  clergyman.  The 

2hes  of  science  are  taught,  and  which  advanta^  and  the  pleasures  connected 

»  at  the  same  time,  the  right  to  confer  with  a  city  like  Paris,  as  well  as  the  ^real 

mj  distinctions  on  scientific  merit  reputation  which  these  teachers  acquuned, 

"  differ  from  academies  (q.  v.),  which  di^w  a  vast  number  of  young  men  to  that 

ocieties  of  scholars  for  some  common  city;  and  thus  the  first  European  univer- 

tific  purpose,  without  the  connex-  sity  grew  up  there.    It  was  not  founded 

)f  teacher  and  learner,  and  vrithout  by  any  monarch,  nor  endowed  with  any 

lisuibution  of  dignities.   The  epithet  privileges.    Teachers  and  scholars  were 

smtca/,   however,   is    often    applied  entirely  independent,  and  could  change 

4b  Idnds  of  institutions.    The  Latin  their  residence  at  pleasure.    They  regu- 

5  umversitas  originated  in  the  begin-  lated  their  conduct  by  a  constitution  of 

of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  signi-  their  own  making,  wluch  seems  to  have 

originally,  the  body  of  students ;  at  been  tacitiy  acauiesced  in  by  the  goveni- 

er  period,  the  body  of  teachers  and  ment    Towaros  the  end  of  the  twelflli 

!DtB  assembled  in  one  place.    At  a  century,  kin^  Philip  Au^stus  granted 

ater  period,  the  expression  universitas  them  immumty  fit)m  the  jurisdiction  of 

Tum  was  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  the  royal  courts.    Teachers  and  students 

important  branches  of  science  were  formed  themselves  into  corporations.  Ori- 

e   taught    in    these    establishments,  ginally,  each  school  had  its  own  rector; 

1  the  ancients,  the  superior  institu-  but  now,  in  1206,  a  common  rector  vras 

for  instruction  were  called  schoUt^  or  chosen :  thus  the  whole  mass  of  students 

0.  This  latter  appellation  remained  and  teachers  came  to  constitute  one  body, 
3st  in  Italy ;  and  we  find,  in  old  au-  called,  on  that  account,  universitas.    The 

1,  the  expressions  studium  Patavinum,  continually  increasing  number  of  teachers 
ndense  (university  of  Padua  and  Bo-  and  students,  however,  made  several  or- 
i).  The  time  of  the  origin  of  the  first  dinances  of  the  government  necessary  for 
pfsities  in  Europe  cannot  be  precisely  the  maintenance  ofgood  order.  A  public 
tained.  Previous  to  the  nge  of  Char-  insult  offered,  in  1SS9,  to  the  students  of 
gne,  Europe  had  sunk  into  the  great-  Paris,  and  for  which  they  could  not  ob- 
irbarism,  in  consequence  of  the  migra-  tain  the  required  satisfaction  fix)m  the 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  tribes,  court,  made  them  so  indignant,  that  a 
the  incessant  and  devastating  wars  great  part  of  them  removed,  with  their 
h  attended  them.  Charlema^e  de-  teachers,  from  Paris.  Their  departure 
!S  the  praise  of  having  zealously  striv-  seems  to  have  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
>  promote  the  cultivation  of  science  court  strove  to  bring  them  back :  by  the 
ignout  his  vast  dominions,with  the  aid  mediation  of  pope  Gregorv  IX,  a  recon- 
e  Englishman  Alcuin.  f  q.  v.)  By  his  ciliation  was  effected ;  and  the  privileges 
nand,  schools  were  estaDlished  in  ev-  of  the  university,  which  had  been,  so  tar, 
onvent  and  cathedral,  intended  chief-  only  acquiesced  in,  were  increased-  and 
r  the  education  of  clergymen ;  but  confirmed.  About  the  time  when  the 
g  men  of  high  families,  not  destined  schools  of  Paris  were  established,  perhaps 
Sigious  orders,  also  received  instruc-  even  somewhat  earlier,  the  first  teachers 
in  them.    These  convent  and  cathe-  of  medicine  appeared  at  Salerno,  in  Naplei^ 
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imd  Montpollicc  The  school  of  Salemo  LUenitaie,)  If  the  licentiate  after 
{9cHoia  Saiemiiana)^  at  a  later  period,  ac-  received  tlie  cap  of  magistrr  (for  wl 
quired  ceiehrity,  even  in  foreign  countries,  certain  num  ^i-as  imid),  hv  Iwcazne 
by  the  dietetic  rules  published  under  itH  league  of  his  former  teachers,  and  p 
name.  At  Bologna,  the  first  instruction  |MUed  in  all  their  priviU'p^.  Such  < 
in  Roman  law  was  given.  Irneriu8(Wer-  mations  and  solemn  distributions  oi 
ner)  taugtit  it  here  in  the  twelfth  centur>'  deniic  honors  (promotionft)  were  cu 
witn  great  applause.  To  all  these  places  ary  in  Paris  as  early  as  tlie  liegimiii 
many  young  men  resorted.  The  relations  the  thirteentli  century.  The  till 
between  the  students  and  teachers,  and  magister  (master)  at  Paris  correspi 
between  the  schools  and  the  government,  to  Oiat  of  doctor  at  Bologna.  Tlies 
were  similar  to  tliosc  in  Paris.  The  con-  moHoneSf  with  the  previous  exaniim 
stitutjons  which  they  had  made  for  them-  gave  rise  to  the  faculties.  The  /a 
selves  were  continned,  and  their  prin-  artium  (the  faculty  of  the  seven  ! 
leges  even  increasi'il  in  the  twrlftli  centu-  arts,  or  what  is  now  called  the  pbik 
ry.  At  the  same  time  when  the  teachers  ical  faculty)  existed  long  before.  As 
and  students  constituted  themselves  into  sciences  had  been  taufiht  in  Paris  fi 
one  body,  the  division  of  students  into  na-  ver^'  early  fteriod,  the  faculty  of  ar 
fjpns  originated.  These  wen.'  associations  the  pn.'cedcnce  nf  (he  others,  which, 
of  those  who  were  natives  of  the  same  ever,  has  lieeu  sulMCtiuently  deuied 
nation.  Tliey  had  their  seiwrate  heads  The  other  faculties  were,  as  they  sti 
{procurtttorts)t  funds  and  regulations,  those  of  theology,  law  and  medicine. 
This  division  imo  nations  is  an  essential  year  12S!)  is  coiisideivd  as  the  time 
feature  in  the  original  constitutions  of  establisliment  of  t'aculties.  In  this 
the  oldest  universities.  The  time  of  the  mendicant  onlers  ami  secular « 
hs  origin  cannot  Iw  accurately  settled,  united,  and  fbnned  a  sort  of  corpo 
The  uiuver>«it}'  of  Paris,  however,  is  the  of  teachers  of  theolo^*.  In  ViiX. 
one  in  which  the  division  into  nations  b  teacliers  of  medicine  imitated  them, 
earliest  mentioned  in  diplomas  and  in  his-  tlinse  of  the  canon  law;  and  the  four  m 
torical  works.  In  PiOG,  the  division  into  which  remained  in  the  pomeawon 
four  nations  had  become  established,  their  privileges,  formed  the  fariik\  » 
These  were  the  F*rench  (in  whicli,  also.  The  faculties  elected  deans  from  a 
the  students  from  Italy  and  S|)aiu  were  their  numlier,  wIh),  with  the  prona 
included V  tlit?  Piconl,  the  Noniian  and  of  the  nations,  n^prrm'nted  thr  uiii\4 
the  Kiii:lisli.  Th«'  lost  <*oiiiprelu'nilod  Ainoni:  (In*  piihlir  iiir<titiitiikii<i  y 
also  the  (if-niiaii.s  uml  all  stiidfiits  trorii  were  r!»[nhii>lieii  in  thi'  uiii\i*rvit:t « 
the  iinrtli  nf  Kiin»jM.'.  At  a  later  |M'-  thirte^'ntliiuiii  the  tiiilnuin:;  n  nMn, 
riml,  tlii<  nrlion  wii-^  rail*  li  the  (itrmnn.  liie  enllt'ireji  .ro/Z'-L-i.i  .  I'-iil'liiiir-  Hi  > 
This  iuiiiiImt,  pmhalily  at  lir^l  iiunly  m*-  htiid<Mit%  r<|MTiaiiy  jninr  "ii-  -».  is.  j^ 
cidt>iitaK  u;l>«  Mih-MMiiit-iitly  ailopted  alsii  tufrt^ther,  under  MiptTUiti'ii>!enri .  w 
inthe  (i«'niian  i]ni\er>i!ieK  In  the  Italian  |»uyin^  tor  their  liMl:rinir.  In '••'iii'- 
inrnen'itiivs  a  similar  iliiisiun  int«)  ii.'iti<»iL<t  the\  al'Mi  reri'i\i(|  their  I h ■an I  cr^' 
took  plaei'.  r.i{iiall\  iirti'iTtairMMth  thf  or-  hail  j*lill  furihtr  all«»\\  an. •!•«*.  I:  ■ 
ipn  ot'i)ii»  ili\  ioion  i-al^xi  tlie  ori::in  ot'the  and  nii»t  «li>tinpii^li«  d  "I*  i!.<  ^-  •• 
(iistrihiiiion  nf  aenileiuii'  honor>«,  and  the  wen'St  Paris:  hut  lM-n\a>  in  itth*  r  r 
institution  of  ilistinet  laculti.-s.  ProUilily  they  deiffnenited  h\  deLn^'e?*,  aiiil  il 
llie\  al-'i  ••nL''n:ilt'ij  in  I*ai-i«i,  in  the  •rr-  reniain  llif  a-'xluin  ot' iN-ir -^rn.It'n:' 
«»ntl  h:ilf  ni"  tin-  t\M  !t''li  i'.nnir\.  Tin'  lln;:l.in«l,  t!ie  ei.lli  i-i ..  *\.\.  I*av<  a« 
first  puhli'*  t'-ai'litT'*  '  \\f  hird  in  Paris,  ed  a  irreaier  extent  ainl  ini|>iirt:uii*i 
Irnfiiii-  i!i  h«'!tiL'iia.  and  ••rh«p».  had  taei,  tlitp*,  thi*  \\li«iii'  uiii\er>»iiy  ••• 
i-i-i-<  i\<-it  no  iiiMtation  nor  |MT:iii«>i>>ii  in  ot'a  nuiiiU*r«if '«'-{>:ir:ii<- «'>ilW  ;:f«.  ;i:  « 
tearii  iroiii  any  one  But,  Mile*«-i{iiently,  the  hii!tine*«i  of  inotri:«*tiiiii  is  rnainl; 
(he  stutf.  a«  well  a-*  thi'  nieinUp.  of  the  rie<l  on.  In  (•eniiati  iiiiueroiiit"^  .• 
ii!iiv«'r«it\ .  \\i-n-  •*ari-ful  that  fiil}  Ui-Il-  thinir  >unilar  wa^  ininNhn-itl.  lutni*-! 
i|iinhlit-il  )M-i^>n>^  olioiild  h-i-tiir*'.  I'xani-  hur.ifi  eharitahle  eMahh^'htneii:-*, in  \ 
illation^  y\*r*'  th*  n  ti»n*  «>tahh«hi*d.  l|i>  MiideiitK  eoiiM  live  for  a  \«Ty  l>>w 
who  wa**  t'liiiiil  •]M:ili;ii-d  tn  tearh,  r»-r«i\-  The  iians'  burstr  \ML<»ai*M*  i:i\t'n  t>»«~ 
ed  n  t'oriiial  |MTiMi'*'>iiin  to  li'i'tun' piihhi*l_\,  lNiiirdinir-hoiiMi«,  «-otahh«ilit-il  \*\  p 
arrorii)innit  d  %^  ith  etrtain  »>\nitMiI<4  in  the  Mirs.  Tho?««*  hIio  li\ed  in  ■^ii-'h 
spirit  nt'  the  .''irt-.  Tht-  llr*t  aeaileiniral  wer>' railed  fcurtrini ;  ht-th'f  thf  ilt 
dejrnN"  w.i>  I har  of /iri'-.  i//»i  in iM  ,>#f  liarK.  woni  liurg'ht.  'VUf  tJr-t  t»  .i-  ?.♦  p»  « 
tior);  the  s<i*oiid  that  ot'  iieentiaii,    (S'c  ancient  univenilics  were  iiiX  paid  bi 
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nt:  they  were  supported  entirely  hdcL  teachers  withdrew  immediately,  and 

8  received  from  the  students.    A  |;ave  rise  to  the  university  of  Leipsic, 

r  of  high  reputation  could  then  ac-  m   1409,  where  they  were  divided   into 

VTeahhf  as  the  number  of  students  four  nations,  the  Misnian,  Saxon,  Bavari- 

enerally  very  ^reat    At  a  later  pe-  an  and  Polish.    None  of  the  other  Ger- 

icholars  sometunes  received  pres-  man  universities,  founded  in  the  fifteenth 

pom  the  magistrates  of  a  town,  to  century,  adopted  Uie  division  into  nations. 

>  them  to  remain  in  it:  at  a  still  Universities  were  now  expressly  estab- 

eriod,  a  fixed  salary  was  ^iven  to  lished,  and  not  left  to  grow  up  of  them- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  selves,  as  before.    For  almost  three  cen- 

T,  in  most  universities,  the  number  tunes,  the  popes  continued  to  erect  these 

uories  of  the  professors  were  increas-  institution^  and  exercised  the  right  of 

It  they  were  now  enjoined  to  deliver  protecting  and  of  superintending  them. 

lectures  gratis.    In  the  Protestant  Monarchs  who  wishea  to  establish  a  uni- 

in  universities,  which  advanced  &r  versity,  requested  the  papal  confirmation 

1  the  Catholic,  these  public  lectures  (which  never  was  denied),  and  submitted 

ifier  a  time,  found  insufiicient,  and  to  the  authority  which  the  Roman  see 

lectures  were  dehvered  privatim;  arrofated  over  them.     Wittenberg  was 

» these  were  lectures  for  which  fees  the  first  German  university  which  receiv- 

received  from  students,  so  that  a  ed  its  confirmation  (in  1502),  not  finm  die 

or  spirit  o£  competition  was  excited  pope,  but  from  the  German  emperor;  but 

:  the  teachers.    These  lectures  de-  even  this  institution  eventually  requested 

[prwaHm  are,  at  present,  far  more  the  papal  confirmation.     Marburg  was 

wm  and  impcHtant  than  the  pubhc  estabhshed  in  1525,  without  papal  or  im- 

1  German  universities.    Before  the  perial  confirmation :  the  li^er,  however, 

ion  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  was  subsequently  given.  Even  G6ttin^, 

th  century,  the  professor  dictated  founded  in  1734,  obtained  imperial  privi- 

e  students  wrote  after  him.    Much  leges,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Halle. 

ras  lost,  and  a  course  of  lectures  in  The  unhappy  thirty  years'  war  did  much 

cular  branch  always  lasted  a  long  injury  to  tne  German  universities ;  but, 

Blanuals  became    frequent  after  since  that  period,  thev  have  advanced  be- 

ig  was  invented.    What  has  been  yond  those  of  any  other  country ;  and  it 

apecting  the  origin  of  the  ancient  may  be  said  that  the  principal  part  of  the 

Bities  of  France  and  Italy,  is  true  liberty  left  to  the  Germans  has  been  aca- 

'those  of  England — Oxford,  found-  demical  liberty ;  hence,  also,  their  abuse 

ut  1200,  and  Cambridge,  about  the  of  it ;  hence,  too,  the  fondness  with  whicli 

irae.    The  disturbance  which  took  a  German  recalls  his  life  at  the  university ; 

in  the  university  of  Paris,  as  men-  and  hence  the  students'  jealousy  of  tlieir 

above,  in  1229,  was  advantageous  privileges.    Though  the  organization  of 

English  universities.    Several  dis-  the  German  Protestant  universities  is,  in 

ibed  teachers  of  Paris  accepted  the  general,  much  superior  to  that  of  any  oth- 

ioD  of  Henry  III  of  England,  and  ers,  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  place 

to  Oxford.    The  fiist  universities  students  in  precisely  the  same  relations 

fd   in    Germanv    were    those    of  in  other  countries,  particularly  those  in 

5,  1348,  and    Vienna,  1365,  both  which  men's  energies  are  not  cramped  by 

le  model  of  that  of  Paris :  in  both  arbitrary  political  institutions.    Germany 

iaon  into  four  nations  was  adopted,  has   more    universities   than  any  other 

ireumstance  caused  the  decline  of  country.  After  the  burstt  had  been  estab- 

tner,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  lished,  they  degenerated  in  a  great  degree. 

The  emperor  Charles  IV  had  di-  Some  bvrsiB  were  not  charitable  uistitu- 

the  teachers  and  students,  when  the  tions,  and  the  students  had  to  pay  a  fee  to 

Bity  of  Prague  was  founded,  into  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  superin- 

hemian,  Poush,  Bavarian  and  Sax-  tend  their  conduct.    These  superintend- 

ioDs.    The  Germans,  therefore  (as  ents  often  allowed  their  wards  to  indulge 

oliab  nation  consisted  chiefly  of  in  all  kinds  of  vices,  in  order  to  obtain 

lo  Siksians),  had   the   advantage  many  students.    The  reformation  broke 

he  Bc^emians ;  and,  as  these  were  out,  and  its  reg^erating  power  was  felt 

ing  to   suffer   their   oppressions,  in  the  scientific  institutions.  The  students 

SiMi  and  Jerome  of  Prague  induced  saw  the  corruption  of  the  huniEj  and 

operor  Weoceriaus  to  make  three  elected  their  own  superintendents,  to  each 

§  of  the  Bohemian  and  one  of  the  of  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 

emian.  Sevoal  students  the  students  coming  from  a  particular  dis- 
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trict  or  part  of  Germany :  thas  the  Landa-  federal  body  united  for  polidcal  pc 

moHMtnafUn  (countrymanships)  originat-  As,  in  this  latter  case,  the  seven 

ed.    These,  also,  soon  degenerated.    All  have  separate  jurisdictions,  aepar 

the  students  divided  tliemselves  into  Sdui-  ties,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  s«pa 

7*19(9  (prec^/ore^)  and  Penna^(pen-cases.|  terests,  so  the  several  coU^^  aa 

(See  Pennaliam.)    The  latter  were  abusea  which  compose  the  academical  boi 

by  the  former,  and,  when  they  ducceeded  each  its  own  private  reguladooa 

to  their  places,  abused  those  who  came  education  of  its  members,  but  f 

after  them.    (See  Schottgen's  History  of  tribute  to  the  university  educatioii 
udi9m,1747.)   This  lasted  ahnosi  100 


Penncdismj  1747.)    This  lasted  almost  100  may  be  brought  under  the 

years.    In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  lie  examinations  and  college  pra 

century  originated  the  orders.  The  chiefi  In  its  early  constitution,  and  in  ti 

of  the  orders  were  called  seniors.    They  ual  additions  which  for  many  mm 

made  their  own  constitutions,  called  com-  made  to  it,  the  system  now  few 

mtrits.    The  orders  generally  comprised  the  German  universities  was  kept 

but  few  members,  and,  in  their  turn,  de-  and  professorships  or  readerdiip 

generated,  owing  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences  were  o 

time,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  ed  ;  but  these  university  oflioen 

the  students  had  a  particular  academical  longer  the  main  sources  of  inal 

jurisdiction.      New    Landsmannschqflen  The  demand  for  instruction  era 

were  created  to  oppose  them,  which  were  the  degree  examination,  is  met 

chiefly  founded    on  very  misconceived  exclusively  by  lectures  delivered 

notions  of  honor.    The  abuses  to  which  several    colleges    and    halls,    or, 

diese  institutions  led  continued  until  1813,  by  private  tutors  in    the    <sollef 

when  the  feeling  that  Germany  ought  to  be  halls;  so   exclusively,  indeed,   I 

united,  inspired  all  classes  wiUi  a  common  though    some    knowledge  of  G 

sentiment  of  patriotism;  and,  after  those  essential  for    a    degree,  and    a 

individuals  wno  had  fought  and  bled  for  erab|e  proficiency  for  the  higbi 

their  common  country  returned  to  the  uni-  degrees,  the  Greek  professor  has 

versities,  they  felt  the  petty  character  of  tures.    What  is  actually  requira 

the  LoTidsmannschaJlm,  and  the  Bursch-  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  is,  t 

enschaflen  were  established — unions  of  all  student  should  display  some  acqoi 

the  students  of  a  wiivcrsity,  without  re-  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  tbi 

gard  to  tljc  particular  German  territory  tian  religion,  and  especially  with 

from  which  they  cumo.     Better  morals  culinr  tenets  of  the  church  of  Kng 

and  notions  of  honor  became  prevalent;  set  forth  in  its  articles  ;  some  pro 

hut,  as  the  liberal  principles,  which  ani-  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 

mated  all  Germany,  were  manifested  in  a  or  more  of  the  ancient  philosopliic 

particular  dei^ree  by  the  young  men   at  tises,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in   a   jwr 

the  universities,  the  German  governments  ancient  history  ;    sonic   knowled; 

became    suspicious,    and    alwlislied   the  cither  of  the  elements  of  logic  01 

BurschcnscJwften.* — In  order  to  give  an  elements  of  geometr}'.     The  statu! 

idea  of  the  character  of  the  Knglisli  uni-  ev(;r,  contemplates    the    proliahil 

versities,  we  have  extracted  the  following  much  higher  staiidanl   of  qualitic 

observations  from  an  account  of  Oxford  a  portion  of  the  students^;  and  for 

university,  in  the  lOnglish  (iuaiterly  Jour-  })rovidts  honors   additional   to  ih 

nal  of  Education,  No.  Ill, for  July,  liNll.  mere  de«iree.     Their  names  ajv 

Oxford  is  an  i^siahlishment  for  the   pur-  arrang<'(l   in  four  classes,  acconlii 

pi)sesof  education  which  coiTesponds  to  a  fixed   standard   of  merit  for   eaci 


"  The  £3^cncral  orgTxn'.zation  of  a  Cierman  uni- 
versity Is  as  fi)llows  : — A  nviinber  of  professor  ex 
ordinarii  are  appointed  for  the  various  brandies. 
Tliey  divide  Uumvelves  inlo  (our  /acuities,  each 
having  a  <lean  annnnllv  cbo<;en  l)V  themselves 
from  arnon;?  their  number.  All  these  professors 
generally  form  the  senate,  at  the  liead  of  which 
IS  the  rector,  who  is  eho-^en  annually.  They  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  stu(ients.  in  regard  to  small 
offences   and   matters  of  police,   and   make  the 

Seneral  provi.i.'ons  re?p«»elin£j  mstmetion,  with 
ic  consent  of  the  government.  Professors 
in  most  universities  arc  appoinle<l  by  the  govern- 
ment. Besides  these  professors,  there  are  an  in- 
definite number  of  prifvssores  txtraordinarii,  for 


the  same  branches,  or  for  particular  parts 
They  receive  small  salaries,  and   ar*  iIm 
to  wiiom  the  government   look  to   fill  v 
'I'hey  are  c;enerallv  persons  who  have  dis 
ed  themselves,  and  whose  talents  ihr  pt>' 
wish  to  secure.  In  Herlin,  there  arra  •ti 
of  these  extraordinary  profcMors.     'Vtto 
of  lecturers  are  the  dtKcrUes,  or  lirrntiai 
aOer  underj^oins:  an  examination,   have 
pt»rmission  lo  teach   {iicentia  docenfii). 
ceive  no  salary.  Any  person  ran  rt^tiest 
nmined  by  the  faculty  m  this  wav,  and  thus 
tate  himself  to  teach.     From  them  the  pr\ 
fxtraordiruirii  are  ordinarily  taken.  Ever 
in  these  three  classes  can  leeture  upca  « 
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andidate  is   permitted   to   Dame  nerve  as  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  lists 

sksin  which  he  wishes  to  be  ex-  admitted  by  examiners: — VirgiL  Cicero 

;  and  the  examiners  are,  besides,  Dt  Officiia^  the  five  last  books  of  Herod- 

Ij  to  examine  in  any  books  which  otus,  Person's  four  plays  of  Euripides, 

lay  select     The  following  may  and  some  work  on  logic.   For  the  highest 

he  may  choose,  the  professors  being  only  Rbeinwald,    twice  a  week,  gratis.    The  life  of 

0  deliver  lectures  also  on  the  branchai  Christ,    by   Prof.  Schleiennachcr,  five  times   a 

1  they  are  particularljr  appointed.  Thus  week.  Ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  time  of 
antly  find  theologians  lecture  on  politics,  Grerory  VII,  by  Prof.  Neander,  five  times  a 
IwfB  on  theolorical  subjects  and  statis-  week.  Introduction  to  scientific  theology,  both  in 
olo|paas  on  pnilolory,  &c.  Very  often  a  moral  and  doctrinal  point  of  view,  by  Prof. 
fiMir  courses  are  d«ivered  on  the  same  Marbeinecke,  five  times  a  week.     Homiletics  (all 

The  Overman  student,  in  the  Protestant  that  relates  to  the  preparation  and  deliverer  of 

ies^  is  left  at  fiill  liberty  to  choose  the  religious  discourses),  by  Prof.  Strauss,  four  times 

which  he  will  attend.    No  official  exam-  a  week.    Liturgies  (tM  knowledge  ot  liturgies |, 

iket  place  during  his  term  of  study.  The  by  the  same,  gratis.    Exercises  in  preaching,  di- 

;ulation  is  that,  m  the  case  of  most  sci-  rected  by  the  same,  twice  a  week,  gratis, 
a  is  required  to  attend  certain  lectures, 

y  fhn  three  years,  if  ho  wishes  to  obtain  Law. 

■tm«m  practise  a  profeesioo,dtc.,  if  be        General  sur^y  of  legal  science  (JurufttdU 

«eially  exempted  from  so  domg.    If  he  EneydopcBdie)^y  Prof.  Biener  and  by  Dr.  Pot- 

p  practise  medicme,  he  must  study  in  tcr,  in  Latin.    Natural  law,  by  Prof.  Schmah. 

our  yeaw.    The  German  student  usually  Natural  law,  or  philosophy  of  law.  in  connexion 

«  ««™«  ^y.  wponR »;j^ o' mow "ni-  with  the  general  history  of  law,  by  Prof.  Gans, 

jbot  whilst  he  IS  thus  left  ahnost  at  fuU  five  times  a  week.    InsUtutes  of  the  Roman  law. 

vMe  at  the  univeraities,  he    must  ^  by  Prof.  Klenxe,  six  times  a  week,  and  Prot 

a  tame  exammauon,  particularly   in  tfans,  five  times  a  week.     Pandects,  by  Prof. 

If  he  wishes  to  become  a  clergyman,  Savigny.    Law  of  inheritance,  by  Dr.  Moosdorfef- 

B,  pracuse  as  physician,  lawyer,  or  teach-  RossCrger  and  by  Dr.  Radorff.    External  his- 

nenor  scbo<^.    These  exammations  are  tory  of  Roman  Uw,  by  Dr.  Moosdorfer-Ross- 

Jandin  wntmg,  and  the    successive  berger,  twice  a  week,  gratU.    History  of  the  Ro- 

proBOHon  are  attended  with  new  exam-  nnQ  civil  process,  by  Dr.  Patter,  two  hours  a 


_  _  ,.  ,  ,  ,         .  by  Dr.   Laspeyres,  five  times  a    week  ,   — 

M  9f  l^thBret  wheh  wre  deiivfrtd  m  Moosdorfer-Rossbcrger,  four  timet  a  week ;  Dr.. 

■JMMte W  Mm  ^MTu^  AsWi^  Pdfter  It  ttWve  oTclock,  and  Dr.  Steltcer  ai 

V*w^-JO,  A^fwjw  ip»«*  Oct,  29,  three  o'clock.    History  of  the  German  empire  and 

wttmamg  obcmt  nx  Mamths.  law,  by  Prof.  Homeyer.    History  and  antimiities 

•  fhren  the  names  of  the  pfofesMirs  in  order  of  German  law,  with  a  short  survey  of  the  hislo- 

rfiowmaay  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  ry  of  the  empire,  by  Prof.  Phillips.    German  pri- 

'^"^""^-1  vato  and  feudal  law,  by  Prof,  von  Lancixolle  and 

•r».A.»»w  by  Prof.  Phillips.  Feuiud  law,  by  Dr.  Moosdorfer- 

l-HBOLOOT.  Ro^irgcr,    four  times    a  week.     Forest  and 

igieal  eneydopsedia  and    methodok>gy  game  law,  by  Dr.  Laspeyres.    Criminal  law^  by 

general  survey  of  theological  science,  and  Prof.  Biener,  with  the  criminal  process,  five  tunes 

«r  method  of   studying  it),   by  Prof,  a  week;   Prof.  Jarcke,  the  same,  ux  times   a 

aberg,  once  a  week.    Hbtorico-critical  iveek.    History  of  crimmal  law,  by  Prof.  Klenxe. 

ioa  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apoc-  twice  a  week,  eratis.    On  remarkable  criminal 

J  Lie.  (Thiemann,  four  times  a  %veek.  cases,  by  Prof,  ^rcke  and  Dr.  Laspeyres.  Ger- 

ireises  of  an  ex^eticaJ  society  on  the  man  territorial  and    federative   law.    b^   Prof. 

of  the  prophets  respecting  the  Messiah,  Schmalz,  six  times  a  week,  gratis.  Ancient  eon- 
lad  by  the  same  professor,  once  a  week,  stitution  of  the  empire,  and  constitution  of  the  con- 
Genesis  explained  in  Latin,  four  times  a  federacy,  by  Pror.  Lancixolle.  On  the  constitu- 
ralis.  -Prindpal  parts  of  Genesis  ex-  tion  of  Great  Britain,  by  Prof.  Phillips,  once  a 
ff  Prof.  Bdlermann,  twice  a  week.  The  week.  Common  and  Prussian  rivil  process,  by 
xplaiiied.  four  times  a  week,  by  Dr.  Bena-  Prof.  Schmalz,  four  times  a  week ;  Prof.  Jarcke, 
I  Book  of  Job,  Prof.  Hengslenberg,  four  five  times  a  week  ;  Dr.  Moosdorfer-Rossberger, 
reek.  Biblical  antkfuities,  by  Lie.  von  Ger-  four  times,  and  Dr.  Radorff,  four  times  a  week, 
r  limes  a  week.  Introduction  to  the  New  Practical  exercises  directed  by  Prof.  Schmah,  in 
at,  byUe.  RhdnwaM,  four  times  a  week,  connexion  with  his  lectures  on  the  criminal  pro- 
spel  of  John,  by  Prof.  Neander,  five  cess,  on  Saturdays.  Dr.  Moosdorfer-Rossberger 
wrmk.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  offers  to  take  charge  of  examinations  and  reviews 
iif,  br  Prof.  Sehleiermacher,  (bur  times  a  of  past  studies. 
rW  £pttlles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  „ 
m  aad  Colossians,  by  Lie.  von  Geriach,  MiDiciWB. 
a  a  week.  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Co-  Medical  encyclopsedia  and  methodology,  by 
4QrLie.Loamatyasch,m  Latin,  five  times  Prof.  Casper,  once  a  week,  gratis.    History  or 

The  Epistle  of  James,  in  Latin,  the  medicine,  by  Prof  Hecker,  twice  a  week,  gratis, 

leea  wade,  gralis.    The  exercises  in  dis-  History  of  accouchement,  by  Dr.  von  Siebiold, 

of  Ihe  two  exagetie  societies  are  continu-  once  a  week.    Liven  and  domgs  of  great  physi- 

I  mmm,  gnA    Epislles  of  John,  by  Lie.  cians,  by  Dr.  Damarow,  onee  a  week,  gratia.  Es* 
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honors  in  classea,  the  catalogue  usuallv 
rompiises  two  or  more  treatises  of  Ajn3- 
totle,  with  the  addition,  occasionally,  of 
some  of  Cicero,  or  some  partd  of  Plato, 
Hertidotiis  and  Thucydide^s  And  often  the 

planatioQS  of  the  aphonsms  of  Hippocrnm.  cod- 
iinu«d  by  Prof.  Banelf.  once  a  week.  ^raus. 
Aiiatomy.  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  RaJuipb. 
(>>mple£e  anatomy,  by  Prof.  Scnlemm.  four  limes 
:i  *keek.  ^fiirolo^-.  bv  Prof.  Kna^ie.  iuvr 
times  a  week.  Syu'fMmolo^j'.  the  same,  tw.ce 
a  week,  frnv.i.'  On  apoiieuro«e<.  by  Prof. 
Srhlemm,  twice  a  week.  ^tis.  ?»plaiichDoiosy, 
bv  Prof.  Koape.  fnur  times  a  we«'k.  Auatuaiy 
oit  the  orrans  of  the  senses  and  those  ofihc  ftrius. 
by  Prof,  liiidol phi.  twire  a  week.  ^raii*.  Prac- 
li'ral  ezerci'tes  in  anatomy,  direr  led  bv  Pmf<i. 
Knapc  and  RudoJ^i.  Anthropolrigfy.  Ky  Prof. 
Kranirhfeld.  twice  a  week.  Pby.-iology.  by- 
Prof.  SchuJtz,  four  times  a  week.  Complete 
physiolo^',  by  Prof.  Eck,  six  mn'^  a  week. 
r^c.  first  part  of  the  theoretirn-me<liral  in^tiiu- 
tioiis,  containing  the  clement.<»  of  physiology,  by 
ih«>  same,  four  times  a  week.  ( .'omparalive  phy>'- 
iolo^ry,  by  Prof.  Horkel.  six  times  a  week.  \ 
survey  of'the  history  of  life,  the  formation  and 
propaeation  of  orynuiic  bodies,  by  Ilr.  Brandt,  once 
a  week,  ip-alis.     Pathfilo^y,  by  Prof  Ilufeland. 

^'unior.  four  time-i  a  week,  (■eneralpatholo^-,  by 
'rof  ileskcr,  four  limes  a  week.  Particular  pa- 
tiiulo^y,  the  same,  six  times  a  week.  The  same 
arronung'  to  his  own  svstem,  by  Prof.  Reich.  «iz 
tines  a  week.  Pathological  anatomy,  bv  Prof. 
Rudolphi,  four  times  a  week.  On  fefpJar  and 
moastrous  formations  in  natural  bodies,  by  Dr. 
Ratzcbiirf ,  twice  a  week.  Semeiotirs  (the  doc- 
trioe  of  symptoms )f  by  Prof.  Hufelana.  junior, 
twice  a  weeK,  ^atis.  rnarmacoiop}-.  .._.  ."^. 
Kink,  *\\  tim^^  a  wer»k.  Thr  ^Amf,  \n  connexion 
w;tli  ii.itural  hi-tory  :tn'!  ir.Mcri;!  m»*«lira.  rxplain- 
«'d  by  fn'<irirrit  diTn'tti-tratMin**.  with  Dr.  Raw- 
\itir'z  and  Ur.  Hran«lt  ■  th*»  fornwr  ti*.vlM*s  thr  niin- 
<TaiM:jiral  and  zoOloy.ral  part.  thrr-<»  timrs  a  wpfk  ; 
till'  la!li*r  lh«*  lM)tanI«'al  part,  tlin*^  tiinoH  a  wpi.-k. 
D'M'iniir  of  pliy'«i('<.  \>\  I'ml".  ()».i;i:i.  <«!'  liino^  a 
wi'i-k.  Tin-  "ani"  i\|il.;:ji»''l  h\  i^xlnliitin::- utTw  :- 
nil  plants  an*!  niiiirraU.  by  Pritt'.  Srhnlt/,  t'lvi* 
»inn'-»  a  vi'i'k.  Pr.irtiral  loriiirrs  on  intMlirim-N. 
fiv  Dr.  Suiidrlin.  iMwr  tiinfs  a  \%«M>k.  <  Mi  uiVirlnal 
.rul  [M»i>oiH);i'*  plant*,  l-y  I'rut.  Si  lnilt/.  twiiT  a 
wri'k.  irraii-;.  (h\  tip*  niirnTal  wairr"  <>f  (i'i'rnian\ , 
\}\  I'rf)}*.  <)>.  inn,  twin'  a  w«'i'k.  i^ri'ii^.  Thi'  iir: 
<it"  prf[)arinjr  n'ii|M's,  \rri\{r<\  •^••nrrally  and  {».ir- 
t ''iilarly.  bv  l'r«if.  C'a-ptT.  t\\\rt*  a  \%«'ik  ;  pr  tr- 
t  «-.il  I'v'rrj'.*'';  (xmliiiMtMl.  <iriioral  lli«'r:ip«-.;t;r-. 
!f.  Dr.  ()pp«rt.  ijiri-*'  t.m''-i  a  wn-k.  Dii:<  ti' < 
.ill!  marrit't:i»lii'  (<|.  \  ).  I'V  |*ri>!"  Iltitil.ind,  M*ri- 
:'ir  l\\if«'a  wi*--!.  SihtmI  p  itliulo^'x  ati'!  t!i«T.i- 
pi-iii|f,  (i|  \.).  \,\  I'r"»r  H.irii*!-.  li\r  imm*-.  a 
wiM'k.  'I'll*'  s.MiH*.  i»y  l*rot".  Wa'^n«'r.  ^i\  tiin«*'i  a 
■A«*'k.  Til"  r.i|MiitiiN  «it"  aniit«'  aa<l  I'hronir  i\:>- 
<  i-«  •  i:i  p.irtnular,  \>y  Prof.  Hum.  Imir  ti:ii's  ;i 
\\  "I'k.  N"-«'l<';:  «m1  tlii-raiM".itii''i  partiriiVirlv 
t'»M!<'  I,  by  I'rot'.  WiiTirt.  timr  Iiiih'«»  a  \\»ik. 
S"<"«»'i<l  t».irt  «if"  p  irt'ciil.ir  ilii'rapriitir",  l»v  I'rof". 
II  iN'l  no'. jui;'i»r,  '«  \  tmii"*  a  wi'i-k.  On  llir  «li«- 
I' I-*!*  iippcarini;  il'ir-ii:^  war*,  in  ramp*  as  wrll 
.  »  in  <'ili«'»'.  bv  l*ri>f'.  Wnitiirt.  t\\i«'i»  a  uri'k. 
'Ml.'  dftrtritii'  of  in"ijlal  «ii«i»ril«'r  .  with  rrniarks, 
t^ii'Mr.'.ii-al  and  pr:'i'tic'a!.  «»n  llirir  nirc.  bv  Dr. 
'  ».i(:i--row,  firir  tiiin"*  a  wn-k.  D<i(*trin<>  of  tlii» 
•  !  ."^n-iM-i  an>i  run*  oi"  sxphilitir  <li"«i'aNrs,  bv  Prof, 
llwr  I,  twir«  a  wtM'k.  :{^ati^.     Tin*  same,  by  Dr. 


whole  or  part  of  Xenopboo**  lieUeiua. 
and  Polybiiis ;  a  «eWciJon  of  Grerk  pia^. 
and  sometimes  Pindar :  a  ponkin  of  La 
biston',  most  comnionlv  two  derada  i 
Liv\- :  n«'o  or  more  Latin  poet»,  which  v 

(•pper.  tu-lce  a  week,  rratis.      Paiboiu^  »* 
tM-rap«uLcs  of  diseases  bavui^  a  mairr.alonp. 
bv  IH.  S'jmdel.n.  l«-:re  a  week,  ^ralin.     llbcn 
of  the  d^asc*  of  cc;idrpn.  by  Pr^Y.  t'a.«per.  i»v* 
a  meek.  trrai';<.    The  same.'Sy  Prof.  K«vb.  p'- 
tis.      Doctrine  of  the   di!iea»rs   of  rhudrca  iz: 
wumen.  by  Ilr.  FriedlOndrr.  twice  a  week.  IV 
trine  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  by  Prof  Jdasie. 
five  times  a  week,  sratis.  '  lusiruciion  is  wfcn- 
tionf  on  the  evf.tlie  «anie.  pi-uMtistimt^.*    \u- 
omy.  phy»:cli.ir^'.  paih(>!ocy  and  iherapetnr*^ 
the  human  eye.  in  connexion  with  the  optni.m 
on  it.  by  Prof.  Kranichield.  three  uxiies  a  mtn 
(lenertii  and  special  surgery,  by  Prof.  Joncia 
six  tisiies  a  week.    General   furj^ery.  by  "hit 
Kiuse.  twice  a  «ei-k.     Akiar^-.  or  the  dortiv 
of  all  surgical  operations,  bv  Prof,  von  Gr&tt.ftE.* 
limes  a  week.    The  same.  h\  Prvf  Rurt,  cu  tan 
a  week.    OperaiicMis  on  the  dead  sabiect  are  n> 
arate  Crum  tiiese.    On  fractures  and  dis)uralio» 
by  Prof.  KIu|:e.  once  a  week.     Complete  nn 
oi'  the  means  of  curing  diseases  of  the  teeth,  b;: 
Dr.  Hesse,  twice  a  week.     All   that  rriaia  ti 
birth  (G^^«rf«Aim(/e).  by  Prof.  Busrh.  fivenw 
a  week.    Elements  of  tnidwifenr.  by  Prof.  Khiv 
twice  a  week,  gratis.    The  sarnie;  Icctuirs  oam- 
oretical  and  practical  obstetrics ;  mad  at  two  caff 
hours  exercises  take  place.     Prof.  Boseli  pmpcir^ 
to  undertake  a  course  of  obstetrical  nperam*. 
with  exercises  on  the  model.     Prof.  Busch  «i 
have,  on  Saturdays,  an  obstetrical  examinaua 
Theoretical  and  practical  obstetrics,  bv  Or.  FVka- 
Uuder.  three  timesi  a  «M«4r,  Tl»  •»■«»•.  Vk«  tW  «» 
Sirlxild.  four  limr<  a  week.  He  offopt  a:""":  -  >'..-^ 
tli*»  i'\rnM«i<*<  nn  thr  mrMl«-l.      Clinira!  fn*»."J:-\.  *■ 
tun-.'*  ill  the  Charitr  hospital,  dailv.  bv  Pn-'  Fi' 
If's.     Clinical  exorrises   in  the  royaJ   jv-'w!...  - 
iriNiitiito.  dirortod  bv  I'rof.  H«  rV  I  a:;  ■!.*•■:.:  ■•  >• 
Prof''.  (>'*;uin  ::ad   l^iKsf.     ('ijr.ir.J  t:rr«t-..«    " 
liiN    hran  rs.    by    l*r<!"    Wwlfai!       1  ».-•..    :«  " 
n'«'(li«*al  anj   fi^ri-ii"! '•-nnijir.il  prii*:.ii'.  l^'"     ' 
Prof.  Was^nT.  '«'\  tinitx  a  wrt  k.   Ciirr   .1    t.-  •■■ 
oil  vnrijrry.  ami  <li*i"aM*N   i»f  ii;»»  rvi*.  .n  :>'r  ■ 
t  Ini.'o-surinral  in^iititlt'  <»ril;»'  i;:ii\i  r"'*. .  «.  'r 
l'\  Priif.  (irah'.  fmir  linir**  a  \M«k.      i'r.:  ■-    : 
rrrl^i-s  at  tli"  ^irk-b^^ci   in    *.nr«j*r..l    r'  :.  ■* 
<'lnriti-    lii.vtijal.    dirrrli-d    J.v    !''..•"     II,-: 
tinu'N    ,1   w-i-k.      Pii|\i*lin:r'i.  bv  li.f    *.-■■■.•».  •••' 
day       I'r:uti<Ml    r\»  rr:-i'-»  at   II:'   v«i^.'t.; 
1mm!«  \\:tli    'l.«i'r<l«'r«>    of  till     ♦■\i'.    :i   •.;••«' 
lniNpit  .!.  ii:r.Tt...l  l.\  IVi'!".  .U\r.-j'  •   :.  r':*-    ■  .  - 
>\i'«''v.     On    vrnin- il  di'-iMN*'*.    l'r«'".    K   -j-    *■ 
ji\i',   twirl'    a    \\«'fk.    rlin-ral    iiixinii-  i 
<'Ii;-.rii«- liospiial.      ():»>»t»-tn<  al   <  ■in.   n    .-.■■.    ■  . 
I\iii:;-!i    lii»:pitril.  and   liir   jM-»lxvt.],  -,1, 
wr!i   It.   (lipTtiMl   fiiiir    tiiin'i    a   wf.s.    ■*    ' 
ni!*rh.     Ol^^ii-triral  ri-iiii  s.   }.\    I»r     }     . 
ihri't'  t!:nrs  a   wrrk.     I'on  -ixt   a:.  '  -.  ■ 
Pri'f'.  Knapr.  tliroi' tinn*'«  a>*«'»k       }'■ 
ii'inr  for  phy>:<iniis  ami  jiiri"!".  u ■!;!■.-  ■.       .  • 
<rri-r>,   in  tin*  dr.iuiiitj  up   ut"  i-pi;;!.  .  x    a  ■ 

•  T.rrtiirri  in  thr  CI»T»inn  uinvcrsir  •.  •  .-•'  r 
p-.iltfirr  erati^',  prif>t'i"i  !h»'  c»»ni'r»l  J*  .  •  ;•►« 
ti>r  tty  thf  htuilf-iit.  tri)in  oim-  Ii  iii«  I'.'.ir  1  1  '« 
M\  :  Ihf-:-  arr  ni'Miii  it'  iintt.iiii:  i*  >.i:  •  ">  --.r 
lo'.:iif  ,  or  ;»r;i-,;'i.. ,.  ■:-  wtiiih  ;ir:  ,.r  ■.  "" -r  - 
who  may  rh(h  !tr  tn  attmil:  ;tt  thf  ■«••.";?  «■  -  * 
hi^^hcr.  and  tlirinannrritf  iui'Trc^!:!'!!  i:.i>rt  fz?.-.,  ■ 
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38t  always  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius 
uvenaL  Besides  the  examination  in 
e  books,  the  student  is  obliced  to  per- 
1  exercises  in  Ekiglish,  Latin  and 
3k,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  at  the  dis- 

Casper,  three  times  a  week.  The  same,  by 
iares,  four  tiroes  a  week.  Medical  poCce, 
*rof.  Wagner,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Dr. 
Idin  offers  to  take  charge  of  reviews  of  all 

of  medical  study.  Veterinary  art,  by  Dr. 
Jebeo,  three  times  a  week.  Doctrine  of  pes- 
ial  disorders  among  all  domestic  animals,  in 
S9UOO  with  forennc  veterinary  medicine,  by 
me,  three  times  a  week. 

Philosophical  Sgixhcxs. 

ik)aophical  method,  and  the  general  sur%'ey 
iences,^  by  Dr.  Micnelet,  in  connexion  with 
trodnction  to  the  last  systems  of  philosophy 
Kant,  four  times  a  week,  gratis.  Founda- 
)f  philosophy,  or  the  theory  of  all  knowledge, 
r.  Scboprahaiier,  three  times  a  week.  Logic, 
imes  a  week,  by  Prof.  Ritter.  Logic,  and  a 
ral  survey  or  philosophy,  by  Dr.  Beneke  Jour 
a  week.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  by  rrof. 
mgf  five  times  a  week,  ethics,  by  Prof, 
r,  lour  times  a  week.  Psychok^,  and  doc- 
of  mental  diseases,  by  Dr.  Beneke,  five 
a  week.  Psychology,  su  times  a  week,  by 
ran  Keyseriingk.  On  the  knowledge  of 
by  Prof.  Ritter,  once  a  week,  rratis.  iEs- 
3,  or  general  doctrine  of  arts,  by  Prof.  Tol- 
fiwr  tunes  a  week.  Fundamental  ideas  of 
rtics,  by  Dr.  Ke>'serlinsk,  four  times  a  week. 
try  ofphilosophy,  by  I^of.  Hegel,  five  times 
w.  Critical  history  of  distinguiidied .  meta- 
cat  systems,  by  Dr.  Beneke,  once  a  week. 
Bophy  of  history,  by  Prof.  Stuhr,  five  times 
ik. 

Mathematical  Sciercks. 

Smratial  calculus,  b^  Prof.  Dirksen,  three 
a  week.  Analytu-al  statics,  the  same, 
times  a  week.  Application  of  the  integral 
his  to  reometry,  by  the  same,  once  a  week, 
t.  Calculation  of  probabilities,  by  Dr. 
Uet  Analysis  of  infinites,  by  the  same, 
dnctioii  to  ahrebra  and  analysis,  once  a 
,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Ohm.  Analytical  plane 
nberical  trigonometn',  also  analytical  geom- 
Ibnr  times  a  week,  by  the  same.  Dineren- 
ad  inteml  calculus,  by  the  same,  four  times 
ek.  A^ebra,  six  times  a  week,  by  Prof, 
r.  On  conic  sections,  three  tinaes  a  week, 
ihe  same.  Planimetry,  twice  a  week,  by 
Grtlson.  Theoretical  astronomy,  three 
I  a  week,  by  Dr.  Encke.  Cosmography, 
>  a  wcdc,  by  rrof.  Oltmanns. 

Natural  Scieitces. 

awralphysies,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 

u.    Magnetfsm   and  electricity,  tne  same. 

times  a  week.    The  first  part  of  mechanical 

ics,  four  tiroes  a  week,  by  Prof.  Fischer.    Ex- 

•eatal  phvsics,  ibur  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 

sbilldL  ^Tbe  same,  by  Prof.  Turte.  twice  a 

L    Eleneots  of  physics  and  chemistry,  with 

riawBls,  by  Ihe  same.    General  theoretical 

practical   chemistry,  with  experiments,  six 

» a  week,  by  Prof.  Hermbatldu    Theoretical 

40« 


cretion  of  the  examiners.  The  mathe- 
matical examinations  have  been,  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  conducted  princi- 
pally bjT  means  of  printed  cjuestions,  an- 
swered in  writing.    A  candidate  for  the 

and  practical  pharmacy^  or  doctrine  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  preparation  of  chemical  medicines,  five 
limes  a  week,  by  the  same.  ZoOcbemy,  once  a 
week,  by  Prof.  Mitscherlich,  gratis.  Experi- 
mental cbemistry^  four  times  a  w^,  by  the  same. 
Theoretical  chemistry,  with  particular  reference  to 
technology,  five  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Schubarth. 
Introduction  to  chemistry,  by  the  same,  once  a 
%veek,  gratis.  Examinations  m  chemistry,  by  the 
same,  three  times  a  week.  On  chemical  opera- 
tions,  once  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hermbstftdt.  JF*har- 
maceutic  chemistry,  three  times  a  week,  by  Prof. 
Rose.  On  some  organic  officinal  preparatioM, 
once  a  week,  gratis,  by  the  same.  Exercises  in 
chemical  analysis,  by  the  same,  daily.  General 
zoology*, six  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Lichtenstein. 
Natural  history  of  the  ruminant  animals,  by  the 
same,  twice  a  week,  gratis.  Natural  history  of 
the  mammalia,  by  Dr.  Wieemann,  twice  a  week, 
mtis.  General  zoology,  five  times  a  week,  by 
Uie  same.  General  eniomoloey,  twice  a  week, 
by  Prof.  Klug,  gratis.  On  the  laws  of  descriptive 
botany,  once  a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hayne. 
Physiology  of  vegetables,  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  wrce  times  a  week,  by  the  same.  On 
cryptogaroic  plants,  gratis,  by  Prof,  von  Schlech- 
tendal.  On  nutritive,  officinal  and  poisonous 
plants,  according  to  the  natural  families,  four  times 
a  week,  by  the  same.  Mineralogy,  six  times  a 
week,  by  Prof.  Weiss.  Descriptive  crystallogre- 
phv,  by  the  same,  four  times  a  week.  The  nunc- 
refogical  part  of  the  knowledge  of  soib  for  offi- 
cers of  the  forests,  twice  a  week,  by  the  same. 

Political  and  Adhinistrativk  Scikkcxs. 

Public  law  and  politics,  by  Prof,  von  Raumcr, 
four  times  a  week.  On  the  modem  public  law 
and  constitutions  of  government  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, by  Prof.  Gans,  once  a  week,  gratis. 
Cameral-tVissentcha/l  (science  of  administra- 
tion), four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Schmalz.  His- 
tory of  the  Prussian  stale  since  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  w  ith  particular  reference 
to  the  progress  of  public  law,  by  Prof.  V(  :i 
Henning,  once  a  week,  gratis.  General  statistics 
of  Europe,  four  limes  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hoflfmann. 
Statiiitics  of  the  German  confederation,  twice  a 
week,  by  Dr.  Stein.  Statistics  of  Prussia^  twice 
a  week,  gratis,  by  Prof.  Hoffmann.  Public  and 
administrative  law  of  Prussia,  in  connexion  with 
Prussian  statistics,  four  times  a  week,  hy  Prof, 
von  Henning.  Science  of  finances,  or  «>ctrine 
of  the  administration  of  public  revenue,  four 
times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Hoflfmann.    Agricuhural 

greparatory  sciences,  twice  a  week,  by  Prof, 
torig.  Science  of  agriculture,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  camtnJistf  three 
times  a  week,  by  the  same.  On  cattle,  three 
times  a  week,  bv  the  same.  General  survey  of 
forest  sciences,  four  times  a  week,  by  Prof.  Pfeil. 
Knowledge  and  care  of  forests  in  a  politico- 
economical  respect,  three  times  a  week,  by  the 
same.  Valuation  and  managem«it  of  forests, 
three  times  a  week,  by  the  same.  The  same  lee- 
turer  is  ready  to  conduct  an  examination  in  all  forest 
sciences,  six  times  a  week.  Camerai  chemistry, 
or  application  of  chemistry  to  agrtcultnie^^hi^  Va> 
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Philolooical  Sciercii,  &.C.  Uhf^apmn^by'6i'. 

GeaenI  lurvcy  of  the  philological  Hiciices  and  siniciion  in  ilw  Euliili  ■■acaace.  In  Ik*  tm*- 
ihomoUiod  or  sludyiog  ibem,  Tour  timctawnk,  tfame  French  IiageSH  eipluned,  nta  (b  kiMn 
by  l>r.  RflUcher.  Gciieral  bislory  ofihe  Utera-  nrthePrenrh  lii«edy  given  b  F'i«M:k,  brMr. 
lure  oT  aniiquily,  Ihe  middle  ago,  and  of  ntodem  Finiceiaa.  IihIrkIiod,  DrinaliHiiiH,  n  FiiWk 
limes,  live  lini«  a  week,  by  Fror.  Holha.  (jreek  K|Kiniiih  and  llaljan,  by  (he  Min«  — Tbe  dindv 
antiquities,  with  particular  rerercnce  to  poliliei  Klein  luperinlendii  the  arutemical  rksa  t* 
and  the  ndminislraiioo  of  juat lee.  five  iimei  a  church  muiic,  in  which  iliiilcBti  fbb  ntrML 
week,byPror.  BOckh.  AEamemnon  andlheChoe-     gratis.    InilnicliDn  in  Irnflne  ud  — mhl^  !■ 

C'    ri  of  .^achylus,  three  limes  a  week,  by  Prof.     Mr.   Pelmy  and  Mr.  Eisden.     Tb«  bwt  ^ 
hniann.    The  Seven  arainsi  Thcbei  of^Ks-     j^vea  iiulrurlion  in  rymnailin  in  RMfA   b 
chylua.  Tour  limes  a  week,  by  Dr.  I.aoge.     The     tiituciion  in  riding  in  l£e  royd  aod  mvmbI  frina 
Phtlocleles  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  eon-     riding  scbaols, 
neiion  wiih  an   introduriiga,   ou  the  nalure  and 
hisloiv  of  the  Creek  trajedy.  four  ^met  a  week, 
by  Dr.   Ileyse.     The  Cloudi  of  Ariilopbanes, 
iwice  a  week,  by  Dr.    Rsischer,  gralii.      The 
Nimmachlc  ethics  of  Arisiode  eiplaiiied  in  con- 
nexion with  an  inlruduction  to  Ihe  phUowpby  oT 
.tmtolle  in  eeneral,  twice  a  week,  by  Dr.  Miche- 
Irt.    Thiicydide*,  by  ProT.  Bekker,  twice  a  week. 
FraeUcal  eicrcises  id  Lalin  and  (i^vek,  directed 
by  Ihe  wine.    Latin  style  Uught  by  Prof.  ZumpI 
fcur  limai  a  week.    Oil  CbUiTIus,  and  the  lyrical 

podryoTthe  Romans  in  dcncrel,  wllheiplana-       

liom  of  leleei  poems  of  CBlallm,  twice  a  week,     ilfrc-lod  by  Pi_._. ,„  _„   . 

by  Dr.  Heyse.  Cicero's  fiHh  book  againsl  Ver-  Ir,  iho  phllolopcBl  seminary,  prof.  Bdctll  •* 
les,  explained  Iwice  a  wuok,  gnitis,  by  Prof.  I "  ::  r  Ihr  itudenK  eiplaiu  DenwilbeiHM.  anil  4l«>< 
ZumpL  Hlilories  of  Tacitus,  four  limes  a  week,  l!,i-  oLher  e.ercitea  of  Ibe  mat.  Pnt  U*- 
by  BOckh.  Ancient  (•Ofraphy  of  Palettine, once  ihhtiti  ■nill  hrr  Ihr  thidwin  tt*»"  **rT  **r^ 
■  mat,  (Wii,  by  FnrfL  Kilter.    Hebrew  pam-    llaran. 
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liet,  optics  and  plane  aatranomy.  dents  write  weekfyahoiteaHiyB  on  a  given 

examinations  take   place  twice   a  subject^  occasionally  interchanged  mth  a 

Prizesare^ven  fbrthe  enooonige-  copy  of  Latin  veraes,  for  those  skilled  in 

of  comnonuon  in  prose  and  verse,  versification.     The  liberality  of  donore 

itin  and  English.    There  are  also  has  enabled  the  colleges  to  provide  indi- 

>  acholarships,  which  operate  as  re-  rectly  for  the   promotion  of  i^y   by 

and  encoura^ments  of  general  means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships   and 

iency    or  particular  acquirements,  fellovtrships.    Every  college  and  hall  ex- 

include  classical  literature,  mathe -  amines,  if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates 

1^  Hebfew  and  law.    The  umversi-  for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  ac- 

» affords  facilities  for  the  acquire-  cording  to  a  standard  of  its  oivn,  on  their 

9f  various  branches  which  do  not  fimess  or  unfimess   ftr  the    university. 

into  the  qualifications  for  a  dep-ee.  The  university  has  pubUc  examinations, 

the  several  professors  of  geology,  called  retponsuma,  for  members  who  have 

Btry,  and  many  other  branches  of  been  matriculated  not  less  than  six,  nor 

e^are  always  provided  witli  classes,  mere  than  nine  terms.    These  are  con- 

vjtfa  numerous  ones. — We  now  pro-  ducted  principally  with  a  view  to  ascer- 

tothe  college  preparation  for  the  tain  the   elementary  knowledge  of  the 

examinations.    It  is  this  that  really  student,  rather  than  his  progress  in  those 

ules  die  Oxford  education.    The  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  is  sup- 

0  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  is  posed  to  be  pursuing.    In  regard  to  the 

ma  of  recitations.    Every  head  of  expenses,  Le.  the  necessary  expenses,  of  a 

oe  appoints  a  certain  number  of  studentatOxford,the  Journal  from  which 

fortius  purpose.    Questions  are  put  we  have  extracted  the  preceding  remarks 

tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on  states,  that  the  ordinary  college  account 

ok  which  is  the  subject  of  study,  for  the  year,  including  university  and  col- 

BD  gives  directions  respecting  the  lece  fees  of  all  kinds,  posUige,  boarding, 

'  mode  of  studying.    Tne  students  lodging,  washing,  coals  and  servants,  is 

f  attend  two,  three  or  four  tutors,  oftener  short  of  £80  or  £90  than  above 

lius  inve    instruction  in  dififerent  £100. — For  fiirther  information  respecting 

tea.    The  collej^  tutor,  moreover,  the  EInglish  universities,  see  Oxford^  Cam- 

erviews,  fixHn  tune  to  time,  with  his  hridgty  Kin^s  CoUegty  London  Unweniiy 

.  separately,  for  the  sake  of  ascer-  (in  article  ijondon\  and  the  article  Cd' 

\  the  individual^i  state  of  prepara-  ugt. — The  word  univtraity  was  used  in 

NT  the  public  examination,  assisting  France,  durins  the  period  of  the  ernpire, 

his  difficulties,  &c.    Besides  these  to  desipiate  tne  coUective  body  or  the 

)  tutors,  however,  there  are  private  higher  institutions  of  education,  consisting 

who  superintend  the  studies  of  of  twenty-six  academies  in  the  principu 

luais,  and  prepare  them  for  attend-  cities,  all  under  the  control  of  a  common 

o  the  exercises  of  the  college  tu-  head. — In  the  U.  States,  the  word  unwer- 

liese  private  tutors  are  particularly  aity  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  colleges 

to  that  large  class  of  students  who  (q.  v.) ;  but  there  are  no  institutions  in  the 

to  exXiesp  insufficiently  prepared,  country  properly  deserving  the  name. — 

mrse  ofcollege  instruction  closes.  The  foliowm^  is  a  list  of  the  universi- 

end  of  each  term,  with  a  formal  ties  in  the  difierent  countries  of  Europe ; 

lation  of  each  member  separately,  but  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the 

bead  and  tutors,  who  assemble  for  immense  difference  between  the  establish- 

iipose.    This  summing  up  of  the  ments  bearing  this  name ;  for  instance, 

»  of  the  term  is  called,  in  the  tech-  those   of  Benin  and  Gottin^n,  on  the 

mguaffe  of  the  place,  coUedioiu,  or  one  hand,  and  a  Spanish  university,  on 

1^.   ESeich  student  presents  himself  the  other,  in  which,  a  short  time  since,  it 

I,  with  the  books  in  which  he  has  was  prohibited  to  lecture  on  philosophy. 

d  instruction  during  the  term,  and.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that,  with  the 

vf  colleges,  with  the  essays  and  exception  of  Paris,  the  Catholic  universi- 

xereises  which  he  has  written,  his  ties  out  of  Germany  are  veir  far  behind 

m  fj€  scientific  works,  abridgments  the  Protestant  universities.    (See  Cousin's 

ories,  and  the  like.    In  some  col-  LeUen  to  the  French  Mnister  of  hutruc- 

be  students  are  required  to  present,  Hon  and  Worship ;  count  Montanvet  on  the 

irexaminatioD,  some  book,  also,  in  state  of  public  instruction  in  Gemumy ; 

they  have  not  received  instruction  also  Russell's  Tow  in  Germany^  in  1820, 

toe   term.     Bi  rides   the    other  91  and  22,  and  Dwight's  Travels  in  the 

punued  in  the  eoli^^  the  stu-  Mnih  qf  Germany^  in  1825  and  1826.) 


UNIVERSITIES. 


I 


Prague,  .  . 
piufiin,  .  .  . 
Favia,  .  .  . 
PoHt,.  .  .  . 
Lemberg, . 
Innspruck, 
Gritz, 


.  13B5 
.  1348 
.  1338 

.  inni 

.  HfS 
.  17M 
.  1615 


BeriiD,  . 


OivUswolde,  . 
Ildl^ 


Bauaria,  three. 

Wiirtzburft 1403 

Erlnngen, 1743 

...  1810 


Gflidugeu, 

mbimberg,  oi 

TQIUDgBD, 


Heidelberg^  - 
Fmburg,  .  . 


Bordcam, MV 

BourgM 

Caen 1<B 

CbIkhs 

Clermont 

DJjon, nS 

Grenoble 

Lvuris, taa> 


aophicai  fuculiiea  al  MCinslerand  Brauns- 


ttonipelUer, 

Niames 
OrteanH 
Pnu 

Renues, .  . 
Rouen, .  .  . 


.  1» 


.  tan 


.  vas 


Grtatl 
Cunbridge,  . 

Oxford, UK] 

Edinburgh 15Q 

8l  AndrewV^ IIU 

Glaegow, 1451 

Aberdeen  S  Kinrt  college,  1506 
Aberdeen,  J  jt,g^hal,  ISU 
Dublin, 1.-SI 


London  univeniiy,   ....  ItBS 

The  Kingdom  of  Ok  JVHh^tamdM,  Oam- 

Leaden, ISH 


Marburg, 1537 

HtMt-DarnutatU,  one. 

tiiessen, 1607 

MkekkiAiirg,  one. 

RoBiock, 1419 

Saxon  DuMtM,  one. 
Jena, 1557 

Draitet,  Iwen^-siit." 

Puia, about  1300 

Strasburg, 1536 

Toulouse, 1S38 

Ail, 1409 

Amiena 
Angiera 
BcnofOD,    1564 

Thcte  instilulioni,  howcvrr,  wilfa  few  etetp- 
II,  Breonly  Khouli.  eonuiniiig  but  one  or  ivo 


Louvain, 
Liege,.  . 
Ghent,    . 


.  ISM 

.  1816 
.  ISlfi 


Auma,  eigbL 
Petereburg, IBJl 

Moscow 1803 

Charkow, ]8H 

CaBon, leoS 

Dorpat, icaa 

Wilna, 1578 

.  I8» 


(iraufenKl  fram  Abo). 


Sterdat  <md  JVbrvoy,  three. 

Upwl, I47B 

Lund, 1(06 

CbriaUania, 1811 
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jS^wtm,  eleven. 

VaUadolid, 1346 

Hueeca, 1354 

Salamanca, 1404 

Valencia, 1404 

Saracossa, 1474 

Alcala  de  Henares,    ....  1490 

Seville, 1504 

Grenada, 1531 

St.  Jago  di  Compostella,  .  1531 

Oviedo, 1580 

Cervera, 1717 

Portugqli  one. 
Coimbra, 1279 

Cracowy  one. 
Cracow, 1400 

iShMfccfiiofu^  five. 

Bade, 1460 

Lausanne 

Genera 

Berne 

Zfirich 
lie  Ibur  latter  are  caUed  acadtmiu^  but 
pe  conMered  as  univeiBitie& 

Italy. — ^apUs^  three   * 

Nu>le8, 1224 

PUermo, 1394 

Catania, 1445 

iSbretemo,  four. 

Turin, .  i 1405 

Genoa, 1812 

Cagliari, 1720 

Saasari, 1765 

SUmUm  <2/*  ^  CfturcA,  four. 

Rome  (SapUmxa)t 1295 

Bologna, 1168 

Pmigia, 1307 

Urbino,  .  .  .  reestablished  1826 

TWccmy,  three. 

Sienna, 1330 

Piaa, 1333 

Florence, 1438 

Parma,  one. 
Parma, 1432 

Madena,  one. 
Modena 

Luceo,  one. 
Lucca 

hman  RtpubUe,  one. 
Corfu, 1824 

UirmwALDBif,  or  UifDniwALnEif ;  one 
i  ihd  mailer  Swiss  cantons^  in  the  cen- 


tre of  Switzeriand,  bounded  north  by  Lu- 
cerne and  Waldst&dter  lake,  east  by  moun- 
tains which  separate  it  from  Uri,  south  by 
Berne,  and  west  by  Lucerne ;  square  miles, 
265,  with  20,000Catholic  inhabitants ;  chief 
towns,  Stantz  and  Samen.  The  govern- 
ment is  democratic.  The  pasturaee  of 
cattle  is  the  chief  support  or  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  exports  consist  of  cattle, 
hides,  cheese,  butter  and  tallow.  The 
sur&ce  is  mountainous ;  and  two  of  the 
summits,  Tittles  or  Titlis  (10,296  feet 
high)  and  Surenes,  arc  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  canton  measures  about 
eight  leagues  each  way,  and  is  divided 
into  two  valleys,  Upper  and  Lower,  by  a 
forest  called  KtrmoaH  which  crosses  it 
from  ftorth  to  south.  Samen  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  the  Upper  Vale,  and  Stantz 
or  the  Lower  and  of  the  whole  canton. 
The  two  valleys  send  alternately  a  deputy 
to  the  Swiss  diet.  Unterwalden  is  one  of 
the  cantons,  which,  in  1308,  concluded  the 
league  which  save  origin  to  the  Swiss 
confederacy.  It  furnishes  382  men  to  the 
anny  of  the  confederacy.  Its  quota  of  mon- 
ey is  1907  Swiss  fi-ancs.  (See  SwUzariand.) 
Upas  Tazs  (antiaris  toxiearia);  a  Ja- 
vanese tree,  celebrated  fer  its  poison- 
ous quahties,  which,  however,  have  been 
veiy  much  exaggerated.  It  belongs  to 
the  wiiceijt,  the  same  natural  family  with 
the  nettle,  mulbeny  and  bread-fi^it.  It 
attains  large  dimensKms,  and  is  often  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  biun. 
The  bark  is  smooth  i|nd  whitish;  the 
wood  white ;  the  leaves  caducous,  aker- 
nate,  petiolate,  oval,  coriaceous,  and  ofUm 
crisp^.  The  juice  flows  abundantly  on 
incision,  is  very  viscous,  bitter,  yellowish 
if  from  the  trunk,  but  white  if  taken  fitmi 
the  younger  branches.  The  emanations 
fit)m  this  tree  are  dangerous  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, while,  as  in  the  poison  sumach, 
others  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
them.  From  the  juice  isprepared  tlie 
frightful  Upas  poison.  That  obtained 
firom  this  tree,  however,  acts  in  a  different 
manner,  and  not  so  quickly  as  the  C^Mit- 
HeuU.  This  last  is  the  product  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tirycknoSy  from  the  same  country, 
a  vine  which  ascends  to  the  summits  of 
the  hidiest  trees.  The  root  is  woody, 
about  Uie  size  of  a  man's  arm,  and  ex- 
tends many  feet  horizontally :  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  bark  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  and  bitter  taste:  this  yields,  by  ebul- 
lition, the  gum-resin  from  which  the  poi- 
son ispre^ued. 
Uppxa  Canada.  (See  Canada.) 
Ufpbe  House  and  Lowxa  House; 
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tometimes  used  for  the  house  of  lords  many  iron  works,  the  emporium  of  the 

(q.  V.)  and  of  commons  (q.  v.),  or,  in  other  Siberian  trade.    South  of  the  great  lite 

countries,  for  tlie  house  of  pe<3rs  and  the  of  the  Ural,  the  mountains  of  Guberiwi 

house  of  deputies,  or  the  first  and  second  extend  far  into  the  steppea  of  the  Ki" 

chamber,  as  in  Ikidcn.    Its  application  to  guises.    The  highest  summit  of  the  UnL 

the  English  parliament  is  more  common  the  rock  of  Padwinski,  is  6397  lecCabim 

than  to  other  legislative  bodies.  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  sea.    Seroai 

.   Upsal  (in  Swedish,  Upsalay,  a  town  rivers  on  the  eastern  and   weaieni  dr- 

of  Sweden,  in  Upland,  capital  of  a  dis-  clivities  of  the  Ural  promote  the  intoiil 

trict  of  the  same  name;  thirty-five  miles  commerce  of  the  government  of  Pfem, 

north  of  Stockholm;  Ion.  17^  39^  £.;  lat.  which  contains  120,000  squmre  miles lad 

5GP  S2f  N. ;  population,  4800.    It  is  situ-  1,143,902  inhabitants.     The  crown  Im 

Ated  on  the  small  river  F'yri'S  or  Sala,  here  nine  mines  and  establiihments  fir 

which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  opens  the  manufacture  of  iron,  fifty-one  oopfcr 

a  communication  with  lake  Malar.     It  mines,  a  gold  washing,  and  a  mint  Toov 

contains  a  large  cathedral  and  two  other  are,  besides,  eigh^-one  iron  and  eigfaten 

churches:  the  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  copper  mines  oefonffing  to  private  'wA- 

the  kingdom,  and  contains  the  toniTjs  of  viduals.    The  annual  product  amoomi  to 

some  Swedish  kincs,  and  many  other  200,000  poods*  of  copper,  5,500,000  poo& 

monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  Lin-  of  wrought  iron,  and  8,500,000  poods  sf 

nsus.    The  archbishop  of  Upsal  is  the  cast  iron.    The  salt  works  of  the  cram 

only  one  in  Sweden.    The  private  houses  yield  annually  1,300,000  poods  of  flak;li» 

are  mostly  built  of  wood,  the  public  build-  private  salt  works,  6,196,000  poods.  Abon 

ings  of  stone  or  brick.    The  university  of  120,000  men  are  employed  in  the  woobl 

Upsal  was  founded  in  1477.    Gustavus  'nn  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  Ural;  butlfe 

Adolphus  and  Christina  did  much  for  it.  mountains  afford  some  lead  and  siifcr. 

It  can  boast  of  Linnseus,  Wallerius,  and  a  The  platina  obtained  is  considerable.  IW 

number  of  other  distinguished  professors,  whole  mineral  product  of  the  Unl,  ii- 

It  has  twenty-one  professors,  a  library  of  eluding  the  gold  of  the  gold  washiaA 

56,000  volumes  and  1000  manuscnpts,  may  be  estim^ed  at  fh>m  fonr-fivetoB^ 

among  which  is  the   Codex  Argenteus,  millions  of  roublea    Perm  (urn  alv 

(See  d9rge7iUus.)    Hero  is  also  the  manu-  siderable  manuftctures.    Of  late  the 

script  de|K»ited  by  Gustavus  III,  with  di-  of  gold  have  been  worked  nuich 

rections  that  it  should  not  be  opened  imtil  extensively  than  before   Alexander  vea 

fifiy  years  after  his  death,  a  botanical  gar-  Humboldt's  visit  to  the  Ural,  in  1829,  add- 

dcn,  an  astronomical  observatory,  an  ana-  ed  to  the  knowledge  of  its  8tores.f    TV 


OUST* 


tomical  theatre,  and  cabinets  of  natural  .  Onc  pood  is  equal  to   .V>  pouud*  I 

history  and  inin(TaIog\',   with  a  cabinet  11  drachms;  bui  ainon- merchants,  it  is  r« 

containing  11,000  coins.     Thenumb<Tof  equal  to  .%  pounds, 

students    in    lc^2i)   wjia    1525;    in     1815,  t  The  followini:  account  is  part  of  a  letter  rr^.- 

1200;  2G9  of  lheoI()ff>S  150  of  law,  and  ^'-  """»H''?  .^9  M  Araeo  (q.  v.)  _'•  We  ,p,. 

iO'>   «r          j'^'           r I M  •     ^                       1  a  month  in  visitm?  the  croki  mines  of  Rorisov*^ 

12,}  of  medicine,      llus  town  was  long  jhe  malachite  mines  ohnmrncsclcUi:^/' 

the  residence  of  the  Swedisli   monarch,  Taiplsk,  and  the  washin«r?  of  gol.l  and  pbucLL 

who  bore   the  title  of  Al>l^  of  Upsal   till  We  were  astonished  at  the  pepit^is  (waier-wor 

the  tentli  century  ;  and  the  kings  of  Swe-  m^^^sis)  of  gold,  from  two  to  thn-i-  poundi.  a>' 

(Urn  are  still  crowned  liere.    Ui>sal  is  used  T*""  '"T"  f 'fij'^*'^"  *«  «^^*"«y  pounds,  foci.^  i 

I...  .It:?        I-  1                    1                 .1       /»  't-'^^'  "iches  below  the  turf,  where   ibev  had    i« 

by  the  bwedish  geographers  as  the  first  unknown  for  a^es.    The  'posincn  Z^i  pro^^^> 

meridian,  frorii  which  they  compute  their  orifri,,  of  these  alluvia,  mixetl  generally  *nih  •nz- 

longitude.      King  Frederic  founded   here,  nient.s  of  greon«;tone,  chlorite  slate,   and  «er;c> 

in  1728,  the  societas  literaria  tl  actentia-  «ine,wasone  of  the  principal  ahjt^m  of  t-  < ,. -- 

nim^  ?»»*y.    The  gold  annuallv  procnreti  from  tlw  »  iV 

U»f                      //.                 I      •    11    »  int^  amounts  to (iOOOitu.    The  discoveries  he\<vJ 

RAL  Mountains  (from  t/ra/,  girdle);  a  firty-nine  and  sixty  dei^rees  of  latiiudo  Nh.-x' 

chain   of  mountains   running  along   the  very  important.    We  posses*  the  u^-ih  a{  u^* 


frontier  of  Asia  and   Europe,  nearly  1500    eU-phants  enveloped  in  these  alluvia  of  auriiMui 
miles,  from  the  Frozen  ocean  to  the  Cas-     **'*"'!•    '^'^^^'  formation,  conseqiiem  on  W\.  s- 


tains.      Verchotnri    is   the   name   of   the  ancient.     With  the  auriferous  sand  are'  (xsi 

height  ot  the  source  of  the  Tura  (58®  N.  P^^''**"''  ''{.  <;'"nal)ar.  native  copp«.r.   cevlaairt, 

lat),  where  is  situated   the  place  of  the  f  "'V!'' J'"  l!  IJ'^'T  '^T'  Y.  •**''"''^'  **  l"*" 

„     ^                      ..     ,u\f\f\   •    1    I-                   1  nionds,  anata-se.  alvite,  &.C.     It  is  \  erv  rraurU- 

aame  name,  with  .3000  nihabitants,  and  Mc,  that  in  the  micKlIc  and  northern  fiuu  of  ikt 
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inds  of  the  Ural  were  known  as       Urahia;  the  muse  of  astronomy.    She 

1 1774.    They  extend  over  a  tract  is  generally  represented  Mrith  a  crown  of 

inff  dSyOOO  square  werstSi  and  are  stars,  in  a  earment  spotted  with  stars,  and 

botn  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  holding  in  ner  left  band  a  celestial  globe, 

»f  riveFB.    Fourteen  thousand  per-  or  a  lyre.    Home  give  her  also  a  tele- 

iduding  4380  crown  peasants,  are  scope  and  a  circle.    (See  MuesJ}--Vrania 

Ml  in  the  washings.    The  proprie-  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  heavenly 

private  gold  wauiings  are  obUged  Venus,  or.  of  pure,  intellectual  love,  in 

ten  per  cent  to  the  government,  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  merely 

.817,  the  gold  obtained  in  the  Ural  sensual    The  ancient  Greek  poets  also 

i  amount  to  more  than  eighteen  calloneof  the  Oceanides,  or  sea-nymphs,  f 

annually.    Now  it  is  above  two  Urania, 

d  poods.    In  1824,  three  million       Uranium  ;   the  name  of  one  of  the 

ubies  were  coined  from  two  hun-  metals,  from  ohpavot  (the  heavens).    We 

oods  of  gold,  of  which  more  than  shall  first  describe  its  ores,  which  are  two 

h  part  belonged  to  the  emperor,  in  number; viz, pikhbUnde and uraniie^ — 

>ld  mines  on  the  eastern  declivity  1.  Pitchblende   occurs  massive,  virith  a 

chain  are  siud  to  be  much  more  columnar    or    impalpable   compoeitioD ; 

tive  than  thosf  on  the  western.    In  fracture  conchoidal    or  uneven ;   lustre 

1835,  several  pieces  of  pure  gold  imperfect  metallic ;  color  gravish-black, 

mod  in  the  mines  of  Slatonsk,  in  inclining  sometimes  to  iron-black,  also 

remment  of  Orenburg,  the  largest  to  greenish  and  brownish-black  ;  streak 

ch  weighed  above  sixteen  pounds,  black,  a  little  shining ;  opaque ;  brittle ; 

Idling-sized  ones  from  five  to  nine  hardness  below  feldspar;  specific  gravity 

i.    According  to  the  investigations  6.46.     According  to  Klaproth,  it  con- 

bere,  the  ffold  is  supposed  to  have  sistsof 

roduced  by  Ae  agency  of  water.        Protoxide  of  uianium, 86JM) 

ri^  $^,  ^^  ^'    ^*'®  "Sf'T        Protoxide  of  iron, 2.50 

•f  the  Ural  mountams  vras  Mantes       Silex 5.00 

crin,  or  MtnUts  BivfuBu  Sulphui^t  of  1^'  \ '.'.'/.'.'.'.'.  6.00 

[.    River    (formerly  called   Jai*,  *^  ..... 

icienthr  Rhynmua]  falls,   after   a  Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusi- 

of  2000  worsts,  or  1330  miles,  We,  but,  with  borax,  melts  into  a  gray 

1  several  mouths,  into  the  Caspian  scoria.    If  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  slowly 

Ouijew ;  Ion.  52°  14'  £. ;  lat.  47^  soluble  in  nitric  acid.    It  is  found  chiefir 

It  rises  twenty-four  miles  north  >»  ▼e«8>  accompanied  by  various  ores  of 

chouralsk,  in  Ion.  58**  44'  EL,  lat  "Ive*"  and  lead.    Its  chief  localities  are 

It  is  shallow  in  some  parts,  but  Johanngeoreenstadt  and  Schneeberg,  in 

b  in  fish,  particulariy  the  sturgeon.  Saxony,  and  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia, 

spawn  or  which  caviare  (q.  v.)  is  ^  Cornwall,  it  has  been  found  in  the 

On  the  right  bank  live  the  Ural  tin  mines  of  Tincroft,  near  Rediiith.-^ 

ks;   on    the    left   the    Kirguises.  Vranite,    Jhis  beautifiil  species  is  found 

r  the  former  appeared,  in  1772,  the  in  small,  but  very   perfect  cIystal«^  of 

tuer  Pimtschefi*.  (q.  V.)    In  conse-  the  form  of  the  right  square  pnsm,  which 

I  of  theS  participation  in  his  enter-  »  usually  so  low  as  to  appear  tabular, 

toy  kMt  their  privileges.    Catharine  The  terminal  and  lateral  edges  are  often 

d  them,  but  altered  the  name  of  replaced.    Cleavage  takes  place  mrallel 

MMCJb,  which  they  had  previously  to  the  sides  of  the  pnmary  form,  and  with 

to  that  of  Ural  Cossacks.    The  great  ease  parallel  to  the  termmal  planes; 

of  the  river  was  also  changed  into  lustre  pearly  or  adamantine ;  color  eme- 

TheseCoflsacksftuiiish  20,000  men  ndd-peen,  leek-peen   or  si^m-grecn; 

Ruanan  army  in  case  of  war.  streak  correspondmg  to  the  color;  trane- 

parenttotranslucent  on  the  edges;  sectile; 

e  plittiiiiiin_is  fomid  only  od  the  wettera  nardness  a  little  above  that  of  gypsum  ; 

also  occurs 
composition. 


riwmof  Vilkiii  alone  bat  already  produced 

M  fSOO  Douodt  of  gold.    The  platinum        Oxide  of  uraniimi, 60.00 

•**^  •,%?******••" V**'^***.'*^*^:        Phosphoric  acid, 16.00 

wMen  (wkeh  mart  not  be  eoBfomided        q^jJ  of  copper, 9M 

I  ant  of  iIm  IM  fBmnuU),  on  die  Euro-  o«i            »^Fr«*i                               ^  -^ 

ia,MarllwcwqneofllieOiUka,atSukoi        »Ve»» "-S 

MdaiHaftiaB.''  Water, 14*50 
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Akme,  it  becomes  yellow  before  the  blow-  toxide  of  uranium  is  tasti^leas, 
pipe,  and  loses  its  transparency.    Upon  anhydrous,  it  is  nota]ten*il  h 
chareoal,  it  intumesces  a  little,  and  melts  to  tlie  air.    Peroxide  of  uruniu 
into  a  black  gbbule.    It  occurs  in  veins  ic  acid,  is  obuuntnl    by  disM 
of  cop|)er,  silver,  tin  and  iron.    Beautiful  protoxide  in  nitric  acid,  and  |>i 
varieties  have  been  found  in  the  Gunnis  by  caustic  anmionia.    A  lieaut 
lake  mine,  in  Cornwall.     It  also  occurs  powder  is  obuiined,  which  Ls  i 
in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mining  dis-  tion  of  peroxide  of  uranium  a 
tricts.    It  is  lik«^wise  met  with  at  Boden-  nia.     Such  is  its  tendency  v 
roais,  in   Ba\'aria,    and    at  Limoges,  in  with  otiier  bodies,  tliat  it  iiin 
France. — HiHory  of  ike    Meial  and  tU  tained  in  a  separate  state.     Ifi 
Cbw^tuid*.    The  (^anicst  mctliod  of  pro-  to  drive  off  the  ammonia  and  ^ 
curing  the  metal  from  tlie  ore  is  the  fol-  which  it  is  unite«l,  it  lo««>8  oxy 
lowiiiff  : — ^The    pitch Meiidc    is    reduced  same  time,  and  is  convvrte il  ii 
to  a  mie  powder,  and  digested  in  nitric  ide.    The  same  change  takc»  | 
acid  till  every  tiling  soluble  is  taken  up.  we  heat  pcniitratc  of  uranium. 
The  solution  is  then  rendered  as  neutral  is  known   respecting   the   cui 
asjfjoaHibIc  by  evaporation,  and  a  current  of  which  this  metal  is  capable  i 
sulphtuvted  hytlrogen  gas  passed  through  with  chlorine,  bromine  and 
it  as  long  as  anv  precipitate  continues  to  with  azote,  carbon,  bon>u,  s: 
All.    The  liquid  is  Altered  and  heated,  to  phosphorus.     A   sulphurct  oi 
drive  off  all  traces  of  mlphuretcd  hydro-  lias  been    f«>rmed,  which    ha 
gen.     It  is  now  precipitated  bv  caustic  cok>r,  and,  when  rublMMl,  a  ineu 
ammonia;  and  the  precifiitate,  after  being  Its  ca|wcitv  for  fonning  alluyt 
well  washed,  is  digi^Ktetl,  while  still  moist,  other  metafs  remains,  in  coiiso< 
ill  a  pretty  ntroiif^  solution  of  carbonate  tlic  scarcity  of  the  metal,  uniu 
of  ammonia.     A  hnc  lemon-yellow  liquid  The  oxides  of  urnnium  an*  iim*« 
is  olrtained,  which,  iN-iiig  Hct  aside  lor  a  ine  U|M)n  pon*elain,  vieldiiig  a  ft 
few  days,  de|K>sits  an  abundance  of  line  color  hi  Uie  enamelling  tin*,  ai 
yellow    cnstals,    in    rigiit    rectangular  one  in  tliat  in  which  the  p«)rc( 
prisms.     These  crystals,  being  exfiosefl  is  liakctL 
to  a  red  heat,  give  out  water,  caHtonato  raA.Ni's.     (Set*  Hertchel.) 
of  ammonia,  and  oxygen  gas,  and  leave  a  L-RA^irs.  Acconlingtothectm 
black  oxide  of  iimiiium,  which  is  easily  ony  of  the  (jfi'eks  iUvn  I'Karth 
n'durcd  t(»  \\if  iiirtallir  stiitt^  by  [mssin^  ii  ed  fnnii  rhaos  (th<-  iiitiiiiti-  \i>i<l 
curri'iit    of   dry    li\dn»gi*ii    cils   ovit   it.  The   Karth  ppNliiOfil  rniitii!* 
plniM'd  ill  a  gla**s  tiitN%  and  hratt'il  hy  u  anti(|iiit\,  the  |N'r^i!iifiraiiii!>  nt* 
fipirit  lamp.     Thi>  iiu'tal  pn'*4>ntMn  liver-  of  li^lit,  tlu*  }ii-a\tiil\  Taiili  .  ai 
brown  rnldf,  uiul  n'liiaiiis  in  iIh>  suiu*  ot'  U'raim*  tiif  fimthiT  nf  (Ik-  Til. 
a  |MiW4lt>r.     No  ht-at  that  we  can  niis4*  in  tlif  ymiiip'vt nt* \\ii«iiii  wa^  iMli 
siitVirient   to    iiM'lt   it   into    ii   iiinMS :    of  (Time).     All  thf  fiirthtr  prmli 
roiirH*   it'^  inal liability  and   diirtility  an'  iiatun'  prorci'dt^d  irniii  tin-  t  u 
i]iikiit»wfi.      It   \uv*   i>onsi(i«'nilile    liistn',  the  Titans  and  Titaniilr«.     Tin 
and  is  mitl  «'iiiMi;:h  to   \  irid  to  thr    tilr.  pnsM'd,  in  tii«- pia^th*  laiijca^rf- 
lts  }«{M'rifii*  trravity  is  H.IO.     It  under^'oes  einil  |nh-Is,  thii>  :  Tmu'  t  Kn.n 
no  rhanin'  in  ttur  orilinnry  lt>ni|N'ratun*  emi  to  tiit*  pnNliirti\e  |Miw<r  <• 
of  i1h>  atin(K<ip)H'n' :  but  when  h«'at('d  to  ninl  I'lnasi'iilated  him  with  lii> 
n-diii'ss   it  takt-H  fire,  >w(IK  and  is  <Min-  I'ntnuji  is  al>«»  lla'    iiaiin-    him 
v«Tlf(l  into  (TTi'i'n  oxidr.     It  is  ins4»lithii>  I'ontiiniiial    a>(roiii»iniT'i    t*i    i) 
in  Milphiirii'  ami  miiriatir  arids,  whctlitT  which  wt-  ci>iiimiiiily  call  Hfr9f 
roiicfiitratcd   nr  diluted:  but  iiiiric  acid  I  Kit^MoV'*.     >Sfi'  f*rj}fisr,tt 
divMil\i>*<  it  with  tac  iht\.     rraniimi  cnm-  Ikka.     (Sit  rnnr. 
binrs  with  two  ilirirrtiit   pro|Mirtion!«  nf  I'ki;  a  Swi7«<(  i-aiitnii.   Uiiiiii 
oxyei-ii,  ami  torin>  two  nxidi  <.     The;»rr>-  b\  Schwcit/,  cast  by  titanic  arn 
UtTuii   is  irn-i'ii,  ami  the  //'ri>rii//,  or  acid  snutli  by 'l\>fiii,  ai«d  wi*!   b\   I 
of  tiraiiitim,   is   \ill«iw.     The  formrr  itf  I  iit»Twaldi-ii ;  Mpitin'  imlis.  r»4i 
fh«s«'  i>    itbtaim-ij   by    f\)Mi-iiig   mdallii'  latmn,  I  t.(H.W).     Tin*  iiili.ilMt.inL'* 
uniniiim  tn  a  n'd  ImiiI.     It**  c<i|nr,  \%liili>  mans   by  di-si'riii  and   laii;.nia^ 
in  Lorain**,  is  black  ;  but  wfit-ii  in  |M»\\dfr,  (*ailii)lic  nliifiuii :  tin'  ^iii'niiiit 
It  ii  dark  irrfcn.     It  i««  snliiMc  in  >iilphii-  critic.     Tli**  caiiti>n   n  ili\ii|i->{ 
ric   ami    munain*    aiid-*.     TIip   suliiiinns  ilistricts,  I'ri  and  1  r<4*n-n :  tiicc 
are  gn-cn.    When  disjiolvcd  in  nitric  acid,  fci  AJtorf.     Tin*  rminiry  i-  rxtm 
If  iM  converted  into  the  peroxide.    I^ro-  gcd,  cum pused  of  barren  and  bk^ 
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and  deep  vane3rs.     Here  are  the  perspiration  carrkeoiTmore  or  less  of  the 

ilevated  Bummita  of  Ql  Gothard  (q.  v.),  fluid  ivhicb  would  else  have  passed  off 

(vfaich  are  covered  with  perpetual^snow.  by  urine ;  so  that  the  profusion  of  the 

rhe  canton  ia  traversed  from  north  to  Ibrmer  ia  attended  with  the  diminution 

Rmth  by  the  Reuss,  and  contains  a  num-  of  the  latter.    The  speciiic  gravity  of  the 

ler  of  Jakea  and  mountain  streama    Of  most  concentrated  urine  is  l.O**^.   It  gives 

lie  valleys,  die  two  largest  are  those  of  a  red  tint  to  litmus  paper — a  circumstance 

lie  ReusB  and  of  Urseren,  each  of  which  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  free  acid, 

idmits  of  a  small  extent  of  tillage ;  but  or  of  a  supersalt.    Though  at  first  quite 

MBCurage  is  the  principal  source  of  sub-  transparent,  an  insoluble  matter  is  de- 

OBtaDce ;  and  cattle,  cheese,  wool,  leather  posited  on  standing ;  so  that  urine  voided 

md  timber  the  articles  of  export.    Not  at  night  is  found  to  have  a  light  cloud 

tar  fiom  Altorf  is  the  village  of  Burgelen,  floating  in  it  by  the  following  morning. 

lie    birth-place  of  William  Tell.     Uri  This  substance  consists  in  part  of  mucus, 

soDcluded,  in  1308,  a  league,  for  ten  years,  and  {lortiy  of  superurate  of  ammonia. 

eith  Schweitz  and  Unterwalden,  which,  which  is  much  more  soluble  in  worm 

n  1315^  was  changed  into  the  perpetual  than  in  cold  water.    Unne  is  prone  to 

leegue.    The  whole  canton  consists  of  spontaneous  decomposition.     When  kept 

nountains  and  valleys,  and  is  surrounded  for  two  or  three  days,  it  acquires  a  strong 

W  mountains  always  covered  with  snow,  smell ;  and  as  the  putrefaction  proceeds, 

9n  the  south  is  mount  Sl  Gothard,  9044  the  disagreeable  odor  uicreases,  until,  at 

feeC  high.    Little  grain  is  raised ;  orchard  length,  it  becomes  exceedingly  offensive. 

fkvaUB  succeed  well.    The  chief  occupa-  As  soon  as  these  changes  commence,  the 

tioQ  of  the  people  is  raising  catde  (IJri  urine  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  and 

bam  lOfiOO  head  of  catUe)  and  making  the  earthy  phosphates  are  de|K)8ited.    In 

sheese.    The  road  over  the  St  Gothard  q  short  time,  a  free  alkali  makes  its  ap- 

rMdto  them  much  profit ;  formerly  above  pearance,  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbon- 

iSyOOO  people  paraed  over  it  annually,  ote  of  ammonia  is  gradually  generated. 

mm  Switzerland  to  Italy.    The  road  over  Similar  changes  may  be  produced  in  re- 

tbe  Simplon  is  now  generally  preferred,  cent  urine,    ny  condnued  boiling.      In 

Qri  furnishes  602  men  to  the  army  of  the  both  cases,  the  phenomena  are  owing  to 

Donfederacy.    Its  quota  of  money  is  9012  the  decomposition  of  urea.    This  princi- 

BwwB  francs.  pie  is  procured  by  evaporating  fresh  urine 

Umg  Acid.    (See  Urine.)  to  the  consistence  of  a  siru  p,  and  then  grad- 

Urim  and  Thummim  (light  and  perftc-  ually  adding  to  it  pure  concentrated  nitric 

ikm\ ;  a  kind  of  ornament  belonging  to  the  acid,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  dark-colorctl 

hdMt  of  the  Jewisli  higli-priest,  by  means  crystallized  mass,  which  is  to  bo  repeat- 

of  which  he  gave  oracular  answere  to  the  cdly  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  Uieii 

people.    Wtmt  they  were,  and  the  mode  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bilni- 

wbich  the  divine  will  was  communi-  lous  paper.    To  the  nitrate  of  urea  thus 

ed  tothe  high-priest  by  means  of  them,  procure<],  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  car- 

dlspuled  among  the  critics.  bonate  of  potash  or  soda  is  added,  until 

UftiNB  is  an  excrementidous  flukl,  de-  the  acid  is  neutralized ;  and  the  solution 

for  ejecting  firom  the  system  sub-  is  aflerwards  concentrated  by  evaporation, 

which,    by  their    accumulation  and  set  aside,  in  order  that  the  nitre  may 

within  the  body,  would  prove  fatal  to  separate  in  crj'staK    The  residual  liquor, 

boalth  and  life.    It  is  secreted  by  the  on  evaporation  and  resolution  in  alcohol, 

kidneys,  whoso  sole  office  it  appeare  to  depasits  transparent  and  colorless  crystals 

lie  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  su()er-  of  urea.    It  leaves  a  sensation  of  colilness 

Htfoiw  mattera  tliat  are  not  required  for  on  the  tongue,  like  nitre,  and  its  smell  in 

nutrition,  or  which  have  already  formed  faint  and  peculiar,  but  not  urinous ;  spe- 

peitofthe  bodv,  and  been  removed  by  cific  gravity  1.35:  it  fiises  at  248^  Falir., 

ebeorption.    The  substances,  which,  in  and,  at  a  rather  higher  temperature,  js 

perticular,  pass  off  bv  this  way,  are  nitre-  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  ami 

0ni  and  various  saline  and  earthy  com-  cyanic  acid :  water  dissolves,  at  00^,  nion^ 

poonds.    In  its  natural  state,  it  is  trans-  than  its  own  weight  of  urea,  and  lioiljng 

nt,  of  a  yellow   color,   a   peculiar  water  takes  up  an  unlimited  quantity. 

Ily  and  aaline  taste.    Its  quanuty,  and,  The  numerous  researehes  made  conceni- 

eome  meanire,  its  quality,  depend  on  ing  urine  have  given  tlio  following  as  its 

eeeaoDS  and  the  peculiar  constitu-  component  parts:   1.  water;  2.  urea;  •). 

of  the  individual,  and  are  likewise  phoi^horie  acid ;  4,  5,  G,  7.  phospluitcB 

wodifted  faj  diaeaac.    It  ia  observed,  tiiat  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda  and  ammonia ; 
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tuMuuuiSi  Jijcjf  ttt'ihfi'f:  of  hxhinotnn  IM,  which  i^  rocscauiijy  roicx  ibnR-ard  ioAi 

ffM:  ft/rirtjT  hrM,  with  \sir\jaXfi  o\  ^r/ifnoiiia,  IddiK-vi^  a?  er-EKM  by  ihe  t'^niiaZMi  4  I ' 

Aijir/ial   f natter    v^luhi';  in    a>:oijoi,   aiid  ^ulpnurir,   pbc'5pi«oric     and    uric   aridi 

ijr«;«,  J7.JI,'-i)irtiiy  {fh'A{ihftt<r<i  wlthatnuTf;  iiornf.tirne«  pnx'eeds  to  a  naortid  rxttdl 

of  flijAtf:  of  Jjrri'r  J.O,  uric  a'*id  J,  rriucui;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  aridsi  tiv 

0^'J2,  mJ<;x  OJj,  ill   J^yj.O.     'i'h'f  If ric  an(/  oxalic  and  nitric,  are   eenc-raied:  wAm 

in  a  rorwrant  irifrnrdirmt  in  urin'^:  wlifrn  of  which  exb:«  in  li«-a!ihy  urine.    1^ 

pure,  it  JiuM  the  f>nowinf?  prfJiHrriic'n :  it  former,  bv  unitinc  with  lime,  ffi\«  nr 

M  Mmi'itirfi^rH  in  th(;  htat<:  of  a  w}iit#;  iin-  to  ouc  o{  the    wur^t    kind^    o^  uriian 

fNiifjnhU;  |¥»Wfh  r,  !^mi(:(imr.'H  in  HmaJI  four-  roncretions :    aad   the    latter  appean  ■ 

Nidi'^l  priwfiM,  havintr  conNJdf^nihW;  luHire.  Icnil  to  tlie  fonnation  of  purpurateof  oh 

It  iji  \i:ry  tA.Htf;lf:!^  vf:ry  whiu*,  liirht,  and  inonia,  by  reacting  on  uric  arid.    In  l^ 

infill  J  lili:  Uflfi  in  wntfr  ajhI  uJcohol.     In  vore  ca»;s  of  jaundice,   tlie  hile  piHi 

ronr^'fitniU'd  Hijl|ifiiirir  acid,  it  f<|N;c*dily  fn>ui   the   bltxid  into    the    Jiidneyii.  nd 

fMMiMK.'H  \\%i'.  form  of  u  ji:ily,  and  witli  thu  comniiiuicates  a  yellow  colnr  totheuriK. 

nifl  of  fi  littlir  hfrnt,  a  roni|ili;tf;  wilutioii  is  Though  allniinen   is    contained   io  im 

olitain<rfl.      In   nitric   nciJ,  <rv(;n   though  minute  quantity  in  healtliy  urine,  in  lonr 

dilutr^,   it   dihsojvirrt   with   rfTcn'OKcenre  ;  dii^easeA  it  is  present  in  lanre  |>n>poitiiA 

and  when  tlif?  Hojiition  is  eva|Kirated  to  It  is  clianicteristic   of  certain   lundfl  rf 

drvn<-NH,   it  iLSNunifM  a  fine   pink  eolor,  dro|Kf}'.     In  certain  states  of  the  stMa 

which  \n'i\im\vH  niiicli  di!C|N:r  when  water  urea  is  frencroted  in  an  unusuallr  flud 

in  udd(;d,  ho  ilm  to  have  a  near  n;s4>niblanre  proportion.      This  occurs   cuprrially  is 

to  cfirminc.     In  I  his  Htiitf%  it  stains  wood,  dialnrtifs  inellitus,  and  in  acute  and  chrot- 

thf)  Nkin,  Af c,  uf  a   JH^intiful   n?d  roinn  ic  inflanmiations  of  the  liver.     An  abcB- 

'I'hr  walrrv  snliitinn  of  this   niattcr  loses  daiit  wrrction  of  uric  arid  is  bv  iin  m??--* 

its  ml  ciiliir  in  a  ll'vv  1mhii-s,  \\\\i\  it  (•riiinot  iiiirotinn(»ii.     In  some  insTiinccs.  tfii*f:':. 

aliiTwiiMls  Im«   ii'ston-d.     I'lij*  arid  r(»ni-  makes  its  aj>pcaninec  in  a  tree  >iatf ;  If. 

hiiii-s  wiih  iln-  ditli'nnt  hasrs,  and  fnrrns  liaiipily,  it  ffi'iuTally  oeeurs  in  ci-nli.^i- 

a  •Millie  olMilts  <-alIrd   imth  s.     'I'lie  only  tion  with  an  alkali,  cspfrinily  \\\:h  ^*'i 

•  nil's    111"    itiipiirtaiiri'    an*    ilir    urates   of  or   nniiiionia.     The  iMn!ue    si-cnti'-n  ■' 

aiiiiiiniii.i,    pnia^lt    and    ><>da.       Trate   of  these  sjiits,  if  temjmniry,  <M*e;i>ii>!»<  svir- 

niiiiiioiiia    is   ».ii|iilil«',    tn    a   ennsiderable  ly    any   iiie(>n\eniener,    and    ari^  >  :'- 

••Mrrii,  in   bnilinir,  but  inure   spariiiirly  in  such  sli«rlit  eausrs,  that  it  iVeipienTi)  !-.••• 

fnid    ujitiT.       The    unites    (if   smla    and  place  without  iteini;  notietil.      Thi>.i-''*- 

puiash,  irin'iMr.iI,  are  nt'\«iy  ll'rl)ip  sniu-  linn   is  p'neraliy   protlui-ed   bv  t-rr  r-   " 

hililx  ;  bill  an  rxn-s-^  nl'i'iiln'r  nlUali  takes  diet,   whetluT  as   to   <piaiititv   *>r  'ly-i'.': 

up  a   larj't'  i|n:uiiily  of  ili<'  acid.     Wlien  and  by    all    causes   which    intomj'f  "' 

une  aeid  i^  JumUmI    in   a  retort,   cari>iMiate  dii:«"stive  process  in  anv  of  iT<   ^Trij'S.  ' 

.'ind  liMlror)  anj'tc  o|*  annnonia  ar.*  irene-  render  it  iniiMTlei't.      Dnrn^r  I'n'Ui  *}— ■ 

laii-d,  MMii  a  \ulalilf  a«i(l  suhliines.  «Mllrd  ti«s  nnternientt'd.  h.-avy  bnad.  ::\-:  I  ■."'- 

:iiro  mi      i;   fi/.    Nxhicji    i>   brli«'ved    ti»    !»e  bnili'd  ptrddiliiTs  »r  «l«;iMpi;ii_rs.  :\s.  in  ;i'- 

idrniii-al    ^^llh    i"\aMie    aei«l.  -Sufh    i*J    a  tieular,    lii^iposini:-     to    ihe     t'»r?i:at;  i    ■■ 

•Mill  i.il    \  u  \\    m'  Ml-  ci»inpositi«Mi   ot*  hu-  urati'<.     TIn's.*  S'ili!ni'nl<  l.a\ei*':rin  '.'■- 
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'M.in  nuiii*  \\\   w^   heallhx  state.      I*i!t  this  \\    r.  yi  llnw  i-h   tint,  uiiicii    ,s   •-"irr-r:: 

:1uhi  r-  ''IiIm' ;  i  !"  a  i-reat  >ariel\  ot'  nier-  cate.l  by  the  ('olorinL' niatUM- nf  ih'^  ■:rr-'" 

bid    r«'ndi:ion>.     \\h'.»!i     ari^«*     iVi'iM    llie  i>r.  w  h- ii    thi  y    ai"i*    ib  j-.-itnl   i!j    ''-'.ctn 

ilefit'H-ni'x  I'l  I  \e.  «->- ut' certain   prineiptes  torniin::  t!;'' lat'rlt-'Ks  s»-iiiT:)i  iiT.  :li*^  V'- 

whiili   It   o'.:.'.'h!   t.»   iMMirain,  i-r  tVoni   the  '-i  J,  in  cri".  ■;  ii  i  ■' ■  i-!*  tl-v'  t^t-:  t'*  ::  r.  4'- 

pre«»iiiee    ft"  oiImi*.  >n  helix     toi'iML'U    :•»  i".'*  t- r  ot"  tlh"    '.::'*':-^    b- 'i;  j   thi  n    i:..-r     i*-"' 

eo-j  l**".'.;.'!..      Ottho"  •  vii!w:,inees  \\  ]...•;:,  x\:.\,'i.        \s   l..;..;    ;;>    vr-e    .'iC  .1    r»  :::;i  :*»    "■ 

'he!i;!i   i.U'.;r;.i!\    xNanti'.^L'.   are  «.»«::, etir:-.,'*  e'.::b.::.i:i»'ii  w  :]i    :i    l»r.>.\   n    i»v\trvls 

«  iMjt.i.ne.l  lis  The    tis'ie.  Vie  tijes!  r'!i:>»k-  ;;  er\s:a!i  '!■•  i.cr  ■  -^.T  :   b  .:  x\..-  ».    ::>  s-»i 

jble   I*.  su::;ir.  whu'h   «>  s«*cn'lctl   !'\    ;!»■•  >  in  i^vcess  :inl  in   a  Inx*  stntc.  i:*  ^'^^ 

Kiiiricx  s  in  di.iUics.     l^VAbctv'  urine  has  s^viiriuj:  soliibili:\  ca'.!?^';?  i:  lo  si*j«ra:'  - 


URINE— URSULINES.  ^3 

ciystsla,  even  within  the  bladder,  era,  again,  present  nothing  more  than  the 

rise  to  two  of  the  most  distressing  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  were 

ints  to  which  mankind  are  subject  wrought,  written  either  on  the  handle  or 

wet  when  the  crystals  are  detached  at  the  bottom.    Little  vessels  have  occa- 

le  another,  and,  when  agglutinated  sionally  been  found  in  ancient  tombs,  de- 

oal  matter  into  concrete  masses,  to  nominated  lachrymal  urns,    (See  Lackry- 

e.    These  diseases  may  arise  either  maiory,) 

ic  acid  being  directly  secreted  by  Uesa  Major  and  VksjL  Minor  ;  the 

Ineys,  or  from  the  formation  of  Great  and  Little  Bear.    (See  CkmsteUa- 

ther  acid,  by  which  the  urate  of  tions.) 

ia  is  decomposed.    The  tendency  Ursula,  St.  ;  a  virgin  martyr ;  accord- 

e  to  contain  free  acid  occurs  most  ingto  the  legend,  a  dau^ter  or  a  prince  in 

itly  in    dyspeptic    persons    of  a  Britain,  put  to  death  at  Cologne,  some  say 

lahit,  and  is  familiarly  known  by  in  384,  others  in  453,  together  with  11,000 

ne  of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  diathe-  virgins  who  accompanied  her.     Accord- 

I  these  individuals,  the  disposition  ing  to  another  reading,  the  number  of  her 

ue  acidity  of  the  urine  is  super-  companions  was  only  eleven.    The  num- 

0  that  state  of  the  system  which  her  mav  have  been  increased  to  11,000  by 

» an  unusual  supply  of  the  urates,  a  mistake  in  taking  the  name  of  one  of  her 

iencv  of  this  acid  in  urine,  how-  attendants  (called^  according  to  the  le- 

no  less  injurious  than  its  excess,  gend,  and  according  to  a  missal,  which 

rite  of  lime,  in  its  neutral  state,  belonged  to  the  Sorbonne,  UndecimQla) 

in  water,  this  salt  cannot  be  for  a  number.    The  Roman  mart3rrology 

xi  in  urine  except  by  beinff  in  the  mentions  the  saint  and  her  virgin  com- 

if  a   superphosphate.     Hence  it  panions,  without  stating  their  number. 

8  that  healthy  urine  yields  a  pre-  St  Ursula  was  the  patroness  of  the  Sor- 

i  when  it  is  neutralized  by  an  bonne.    (See  UrnUtnes,  and  ColoffneJ) 

and  i^  by  the  indiscriminate  em-  Ursulines,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Ursula 

nt  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  fVom  (q.  v.) ;  a  sisterhood  founded  by  St.  An- 

ler  cause,  the  urine,  while  yet  in  gela,  at  Brescia,  in  1537,  at  first  without 

idder,    is  rendered    neutral,    the  being  bound  to  the  rules  of  the  monastic 

phosphates  are  necessarilv  depos-  life,  but  devoting  themselves  merely  to 

td  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  the  practice  of  Christian  chari^  and  the 

on  of  a  stone.  education  of  children.    Paul  III  confirm- 

;  a  species  of  vase  of  a  roundish  ed  them  in  1544,  under  the  name  of  so- 

Mit  largest  in  the  middle,  destined,  ciety  of  St.  UrsuUu    In  157!s2,  Gregory 

the  ancients,  to  receive  and  en-  XIII  made  the  society  a  religious  order, 

lie  ashes  of  the  dead ;  which  des-  subject  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  at 

1  its  name,  in  fact,  sufficiently  indi-  the  solicitation  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
the  Latin  word  wma,  or  vmuloy  They  add  to  three  religious  vows  a  fourth, 
noBt  probably  a  derivative  of  the  to  occupy  themselves  gratuitously  in  the 
tre  (to  bum).  The  Romans  ofien  education  of  children  of  their  own  sex. 
jse  of  Grecian  vases  for  this  pur-  The  order  is  under  the  superintendence 

18  is  evident  from  those  found  in  of  the  bishops.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ifas  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  which  tury,  it  had  350  convents.  Many  gov- 
1  both  bones  and  ashes.  (See  Vase.)  emments  which  abolished  convents  in 
JPB  commonly  met  with  in  almost  general,  protected  the  Uraulincs  on  ac- 
tections  of  antiquities ;  and  Mont-  count  of  tlieir  useful  labors,  particularly 
,  in  particular,  has  drawn  and  en-  in  the  practice  of  Christian  charity  to- 

a  great  number  of  them.    The  wards  the  sick.    The  Didiormairede  Thi- 

ices  employed  in  the  construction  ciogit,  published  in  1817,  says  that  300 

e  vessels  are  numerous.     Amongst  ■  convents  of  these  sisters  existed  at  that 

re  gold,  bronze,  glass,  terra-cotta,  time  in  France.    Their  dress  is  black, 

and  porphyry.    They  were  made  with  a  leather  belt,  and  a  rope  for  the 

ihapes  and  sizes :  some  had  smooth  purpose  of  self  scourging.    Their  con- 

• :  others  were  en^ved  in  hoMo  gregations,  however,  did  not  universally 

Many  have  been  discovered  bear-  accept  the  monastic  rule ;  and  in  France 

leriptions ;  othera  with  the  name  and  Italy,  there  were  societies,  the  mem- 

f  the  party  to  whose  remains  they  bers  of  which  only  took  the  vow  of 

devoted.    Several  have  no  other  chastity,  and  gave  instruction  like  their 

ter  tfian  the  two  lettera  D.  M.,  Diia  sisters.    Their  dress  was  that  commonly 

19  (Tothe  Shadowy  Deities).  Oth-  worn  about  200  years  ago  by  widows. 


(Smi  0»Bn»(m  halt, 

Uaurc^  in  b»lb  of  esofaango.  (Sou 
JUb  ^  to*cy,  vol.  ii.  pas*  101.) 

UtBRcn ;  %  iSnliiah  tribe,  dow  niling 
in  l^iiuy,  WMiA,  fat  ihiee  rvururit*,  iho 
DMTorof(iavtarCeiiCrelA«ui.  TlwyoFCU- 
PT  llw  madtsn  Burliuia  (or  tli>becklci»- 
nn)  and  Twvamuiia.  V»  '-  ilio  Turkwh 
WtnlbtmUiuiiiihrekaitnifirakrJ:  hvuee 
IM«A  id^UtM  niutur  of  one'*  weif. 
BhaUiaek,  or  Bfaaibuii  Khaa,  beauae,  iu 
I^H^  tbe  fouttdar  of  tlio  powar  of  ilie 
IMmmIep  nn  the  Oxim  (Jibon  or  Amu). 
Hadanrived  tlw  dowMiilaiilB  of  Timour 
«rdwM»h«lo«r  of  tiwir  powwr.  Aftrr 
m  loDf  teriea  of  wan  with  Uie  PeDHOtu, 
Bb^mri>i»iTurcuni*ii«aiHlChun.<iiuiuia, 
«Aw  blouilj'  civil  coalfllitioiui  miid  chnnfpii 
of  dynaMiwi  UafanuH)  Kahim  Khan  at 
IM  obttiiMd  alNaluiB  poKW,  in  I80a  (mo 
TWfaJtea),  «ntr  Kbiwa  mnd  Um  nuKh- 
horiaicrouBir)i&  Ha  BrjpuiiMl  iho  (ktb- 
m  anpink  mnhfiahej  ■  divan,  eoitrnd 
fM  and  aihrtv,  &c  With  all  tlw  ollitfr 
yllilni  of  a  tlofn*,  h«  iiniMa  cunulng 
Mid  mKomnioD  unilRfaiandiiiK.  The  I'a- 
I   laotr   tunieM   than  lh«  ulhar 


|r>-  ibo  Fiiaebo  UaB,  abooi  I 

ia  leuinh,  of  a  very  iirt 

n«  (lort  almvo  tbrea  n 

It  is  inirrfoctnl  bv  i 

duwiu    mid  sand   iMht    and    bi 

wooda,  Uit  not  ninrh  load  fit  Ibr 

uloynd  in  n aviation  and  flnbin^ 
luion,  from  1 IPOO  lo  13,000 :  afM 
ISO;  chief  Utwva, Swipaniunda (■ 
UamlMii  i  Urn.  13°  11'  lo  Of  SB 
S«>  1»  to  &F  45'  N. 

[;«■««,  Jaiim;  aidifah^arj 
in  Inland,  bora  ai  thibin,  m  UE 
ho-  the  doaili  of  liia  G«bar,  artn  i 
of  the  mx  elnriia  n 
the  potcraal  «U«e 
M,  ami  dnvutml  li 
aiitomi  Trinitj  aiU>]|a,  ^hI  Mm 
wrilintp  uf  thii  fiuboa  and  Aa 
tnciu,  wiMncit  b«  cotnpibd  a  ni 
bodj   of  cnracb ;  anal,    m    tdl 


holy  onleni,  and  waa  afniiBla 

ilnCland,!. 
-ol^tn  liln 
d  with  miMtf  la 
Ifia  taJcuta,  and  tlie  liitur  of  hi 


firotclift  01  CliriK^riii 
aflrr,  lie  Tiwlnl  llni 
tioolu  fur  Triiiil*  roHt 


md<^  ll.r  Umi 


iw 


4y  laaLiwfd  I 

nrafiMondup  of  dhrbnjr  m  Tita 
lagsi  in  1(107.  iba  aOoaofBtaaa 
^1.  fntrii-k'*;  tiM  binlmtmE  <tf  M 


atnbls  amptofDMnt*.  'I'hej  atiU  oontiaue 
tbeir  Mni^glca  with  the  Peraiana  and  Ttir- 
"""■^  lOfade  the  territonoa  of  llieir 
Boighbon,  and  (any  away  alavaa.  Then 
•la  nid  M  be  at  prcaant  about  3000 
Buanan  and  30,000  EWtian  I 
■bam.  The  Uabecka  now  gncnllf  Utb 
in  lowna,  poaaua  tbo  higheai  officaa,  and 
•WD  nmnj  mall  eaadea,  which  tbay  leaae 
to  iba  IHtrcomnna  and  Sartea.  Tliej  are 
AridadinaDfiMreluttftrihMi  Theouinber 


Tho  fcban  hM,  in  tba  whole,  3,00IM)00  oT 
■ibjiji.ia.  Kluwa,  iba  raaideoce  of  Hah- 
■ad  Raliim,  ia  inTerior  in  riae  to  Naw- 


vrgm,  an  anciant  cttr,  wl 
darjav  the  tiiua  of  Um  Arabiana,  but  i« 
now  depopulated.  The  ailB,  arienoea, 
■wie  and  poetry  wat«  enkhratad  tfaaro. 
Until  the  fcurteanth  oenury,  it  waa  the 
paan  of  meatif  of  all  tbe  eaiarana  on 
■     ■  ■        a  of  the 


Kyed  tbe  aame  aeol  a^anM  tba 
>  for  which  ho  had  boMt  dtalH 
in  the  eariy  pan  of  hta  caraer,  aa 
aereral  controveraial  worfca  an  tb 
logical  pomiaof  inumatai  ifcaiia 

■ .!■     ,J,„^      p,„ 

took  adTantaga  of  tbia  io  daM 
cndii  with  Jamea  I ;  hut  tm  ^ai 
aopfiort  of  the  roral  ai^waagan 
him  from  aufierinff  by  tbav  naaU 
and  he  enjoyed,  to  tba  laa^  iba  aa 
king  Jamea.  Ha  andanwad  to 
Cbariea  I  from  aacrificag  lonl  B 
wbom  Uaher  auended  m  prina 
bia  exacuood.  Ileadhcnd  tolki 
inleraat  durinit  tbe  civil  waa,  m 
nanwd  the  axecntioa  of  hia  mmtK 
aeene  had  auch  an  efleel  on  bHi 
bintad  ;  and  be commeawaMedto 
by  an  annivenaiy  ccMmiiMt  af 
Man.     After  that  event,  bn  ax^ 


Cnan  wd  I  i  but  tha  latter  wara  nal  I 

IhaBal-    Ha  d^d  in  I65fl^  and  Aa  paia— 

ofFMaara-    ad  itacbeibauUbataMmdiBlV 
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on  an  eitenuve  correspondeoce  with  the  or  illegal  coin))eii8ation  for  money  lent,  in 

iMuned  in  Tarioiis  paits  of  Europe,  and  contradistinction  to  the  common  compen- 

•oUected,  at  considerable  expense,  yalu-  sation  allowed  by  law,  which  is  called  m- 

•ble  books  and  manuscripts.    Among  the  teresL    Thus  a  man  is  commonly  cidled  a 

letter  were    the  Samantan    Pentateuch  tourer,  who  lets  money  for  more  than  le- 

and  a  ^riac  version  of  the  Old  Testa-  gal  interest,  and  who  is  therefore  deemed 

jneiit.    Such  was  the  general  esteem  ex-  a  hard,  oppressive  and  avaricious  creditor. 

oiled  by  his  character  and  literary  repu-  It  is  singular  to  what  a  great  extent  the 

tadoD,  that,  on  his  quitting  Ireland,  in  con-  prejudice  against  the  receipt  of  interest 

sequence  of  the  rebeUion,  he  was  offered  upon  money  lent  has  prevailed  in  all  ages. 

m  professorship  at  Leyden ;  and  cardinal  That  a  man  should  receive  a  compenaa- 

Richelieu  invited  him  to  settle  in  France,  tion  for  a  thing  which  he  lends  to  anodier 

smnising  him  his  patronage,  with  per-  for  a  use  which  is  beneficial  to  the  latter, 

■bet  freedom  aa   to    religion.     But  he  and  inconvenient   to  himself,  seems  to 

diougfat    proper  to   decline    both  these  stand  upon  the  first  principles  of  justice, 

pffopoaab.    His  principal  works  are  the  If  A  lets  his  horse  to  B  for  a  jour- 

AiiDab  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ney  for  B's  pleasure  or  profit,  no  one 

Cilio)^  a  treatise  of  the  hi^est  authority  doubts  the  propriety  of  A's  asking  and 

ehfonology  and  sacred  histoiy ;  Briton''  receiving  a  compensation  for  the  hire  of 

mirmrun  EecUsiarum  Antiaujiates  (folio) ;  the  horse.    Why,  then,  should  not  A  be 

and  a  Body  of  Divinity  (folio),  compiled  equally  entitled  to  a  compensation,  if  he 

Wi  n  [Hitioualy   from    his   sermons   and  lends  money  to  B  for  the  pleasure  or 

aotea! — See  Aikin's  Lmt  of  Sdden  and  profit  of  the  latter  ?    If  the  compensation 

CMcr  (1813).  asked  be  a  reasonable  recompense  on^, 

UsHKa  (hudstier) ;   an  officer  who  has  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  A  is  put, 

the  care  of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  or  for  the  hazard  which  he  runs  of  not 

chamber,  or  the   like. — ^The   fenUeman  receiving  back  the  thing  lent,  there  is  no 

wtkfrqfthe  black  rod  is  the  chief  gentle-  difference  in  the  principle,  whether  tlie 

■aan    usher   to   the   king  of  England,  loan  be  of  the  horse  or  of  the  money.    If 

Dunng  the  sessions  of  parliament,   he  it  be  exorbitant  or  illegal,  the  impropriet}' 

Itauda  the  house  of  peers.    His  badge  is  and  injustice  equally  apply  to  each  case. 

WL  biaek  rod,  with  a  lion,  in  gold,  at  the  And  yet  it  has  been  rare,  either  in  the 

tO|i.    Tins  rod  has  the  authori^  of  a  policy  of  nations  or  the  opinions  of  mor- 

BMoe ;  and  to  the  custody  of  this  officer  alists,  that  the  transactions  have  been  view- 

aO  peers  subjected  to  question  for  any  ed  in  an  equally  fiivorable  li^ht    One 

~nie  are  firat  committed.  ground  of  the  common  prejudice  proba- 

UaquBBAUOH  is   a  strong  compound  Bly  has  been,  that  money,  being  the  com- 

V  chic£y  taken  by  wav  of  dram,  and  mon  medium  of  trade  and  commerce,  is 

in  its  hif^iest  perfection  at  Droghe-  more  generally  in   demand,   and  more 

in  Ireland.    Brandy,  raisins,  cinna-  univerwlly  useful  to  all   persons,  than 

I,  cknres,  cardamoms,  safiron,  orange  any  other  commodity ;  and  therefore  the 

■ahidy  brown  sugar  candy,  are  the  ingre-  whole  community  are  eager  to  borrow 

ante  of  it  upon  as  cheap  terms  as  possible,  and  the 

UavraucT  (tctut  Jruetus) ;  in  the  civil  lenders  are  as  naturally  desirous  to  lend 

V  the  tamponiry  use  or  enjoyment  of  upon  as  high  terms  as  possible;  thus  be- 

landa  or  tenements,  or  the  right  of  getting  a  mutual  jealousy,  and  a  strong 

'~~  -  the  fruits,  and  profits  of  an  in-  tendency  to   hard   bargains.     In  times 

J  or  other  thing,  without  a  power  when  money  is  scarce,  the  necessity,  as 

Bif  alieoating  the  thing  or  chanffuig  the  well  as  the  difficulty,  of  borrowing,  is 

>yimwMty  thereof.    The  relations  between  greatly  increased,  and  an  inflamed  spirit 

fiha  proprietor  and  the  usufructuary  are  set-  of  discontent  is  generated  against  those 

tllad  by  tbe  agreement  made  between  them,  who  possess  the  means  of  relief,  and  will 

t-    UaumpxR ;  in  politics,  one  who  unlaw-  not  afford  it,  but  upon  the  terms  of  an 

»Mly  pma  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gov-  exorbitant  conipensntion.    They  thus  be- 

MDt  {QeeLegUimacy^  and  Dt  Facto;  come  odious,  first  as  individuals,  and  next, 

Savenigniy.)  when  they  become  numerous,  as  a  class. 

UiO&T,  in  a  very  general  sense,  means  In  this  way,  money-lenders  are  deemed  to 

lupeuaation  or  reward  for  money  lent,  have  a  peculiar  interest  hostile  to  that  of 

\m  aenae,  it  i    eouivalent  to  tnterett.  the  public  at  large ;  and  even  if  the  laws 

m  tfiaeomnioi         neas  of  life,  it  rarely  do  not  prohibit  the  charge  of  hi^h  interest 

tbii  aigBificainju^  twt  U  chiefly  used  they  are  stiginatized  aa  extoruonere  and 

xkiaiodioaaaBnaa      szpre«aneiorbitant  nauraia.    Beadea,  the  poor,  tbe  eztnTi- 
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«i;ant  and  tho  dissolute  genenllj  live  be-  prevailedf  is  one  mora  illiiBtritioii 

yond  their  means,  and  therdbre  have  the  difficult  of  correcting  error  wbea 

titrongest  desire,  as  weU  as  tlie  strongest  once  fastened  itself  on  the  comn 

necessity,  for  borrowing.    In  propoition  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  tb 

as  their  wants  rise,  they  are  more  ready  Mosaic  precept  was  merely  a  pc 

to  contract  for  high  interest ;  and  as  they  and  not  a  moral  precent    It  did  o 

are  unable  to  pay  when  the  proper  time  hibit  the  Jews  from  all  taking  of 

for  payment  arrives,  they  are  compelled  It  only  prohibited  them  from  ml 

to  submit  to  further  exactions ;  and  the  from  their  own  brethren,  the  Jews 

creditors,  as  they  perceive  an  increasing  the  Mosaic  law,  in  express  word 

hazard  of  losing  the  principal,  are  dis-  niitted  them  to   take   it   of  a  m 

posed  to  indemnify  themselves  a^inst  The  Jews  have,  accordingly,  beet 

the  risk  by  additional  premiums.    From  money-lenders  u|>on  interest  in  wSi 

these  combined  operations,  always  going  and    tliis    has,    probably,    in    C% 

on,  in  such  cases,  with  accelerated  force,  countries,    sdll    more    augmente 

there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  ultimate  ruin  prejudice    against   this    venerabk 

to  such  borrowers.     The  creditors  are  unfortunate  people.    Indeed,  so  m 

thus  compelled  to  more  vigilance,  and  to  is  this  prejudice  fixed,  that  a  nai 

more  effort  to  obtain  or  secure  payment,  sordid  and  avaricious  characler  ii 

until,  at  last,  the  borrowers  seem  to  be  now,  proverbially  called  a  Jew.    Tl 

the  victims  of  misfortunes  which  they  are  however,  not  the   slightest    fyaa 

unable  to  resist,  and  the  creditors  to  be  the  either  in  natural  or  revealed  religi 

instruments  of  harsh  and  vindictive  op-  any  prohibition  against  the  taking 

pression.     Thus    public   sympathy   be-  terest  upon  money,  any  more  than  i 

comes  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  sufferers,  tlie  taking  of  a  profit  for  the  use  * 

without  adverting  to  the  rights  or  the  in-  other  thing  loaned.    But  the  poli 

dulgences  of  the  creditors,  simply  because  most  nations  has  not  suffered  the  r 

x\}e  latter  can  bear  the  loss  without  as  rate  of  interest  to  rest  upon  the 

much  suffering.     But  a  more  extensive  moral  law,  or  the  doctrines  of  n 

ffround  of  prejudice  has  been  derived  In  almost  all  nations,  in  nuxleni 

from  religious  sources.    Those  who  are  the  legislature  have  regulated  the  a 

enemies  to  the  allowance  of  interest  in  and  prohibited,  under  severe  pei 

general,  often  make  no  distinction  be-  all  contracts  and  bargains,  bv  wni 

iwecn  that  and  usury,  and  hold  oacli  to  excess  of  interest,  beyond  the  ral 

1)0  equally  ropreheusiMe.     Cliristians,  in  scribed  by  tlie  law,  is  8ecure<i.     Ir 

an  esjiecial  manner,   have  drawn  ar^u-  countries,  they  have   declared  al 

ments  from  tho  pi*oIiibition  of  usury  by  contracts  utterly  void,    so  that  ev 

the  law  of  Mosos,  amouf?  the  Jews  ;  and  ))rincipal  loan  cannot  be  recovered 

tln^  Hcliool  divines,  j)artly  on  tliis  account,  making  the  supposed  want  of  cons 

and  partly  on  tlie  authority  of  Aristotle,  on   one  side,  a  full  justification 

who  has  fancifully  said   that   money  is  grossest  want  of  conscience  on  the 

naturally  barren,  and  to  make  it  biTod  In  some  countries,  they  have  alloiw 

money  is  j^rt^posterous,  have  not  hesitat(id  interest,  if  paid,   to  \ye   rerovcred 

to  pronounce  it  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  In   other   countries,  they    have   i 

both  nalural  luid  reve^ihul.     The  canon  this,  and  adopted  an  intermediate 

law,  too,  has  jn'oscribcd  the  lakini^  of  any,  allowing  a  n;covery  of  the  principal 

even  the  least,  interest  lor  the  loan   of  limes   with  a   small .  interest,  and 

money,  as  a  mortal  sin.     It  is  not  sur-  times  with   no   interest.     Among 

prising,  under  such  circumstances,   that  men  and  political  economists,  it  ha 

men,  in  the  dark  ages,  should  have  looked  for  a   long  time  a  vexe<i  questioi 

with  horror  ujion  the  taking  ot'interesL,  and  far  the  regulation  t)f  interest  upon  i 

liiat  the  miliiaiy  and  feudal  lords  of  those  is  founded  in  sound  |>olicy,  or  puWi 

days,  who  were  always  needy,  and  always  venience.     That  it  should    he   reg 

borrowing,  full  of  the  pride  of  birth  and  by   the  legislature   to  the  extent  » 

rank,  and  lull  of  disilain  for  the  humbler  daring,  by  a  general  rule,  what  ii 

avocations  of  lit'*,  and  especially  of  those*  shall  be  allowed  when  the  parties 

eojuiecled    with     tin;    accumulation    of  Ikjcii   silent,  and  what  bliall   be  tl 

money,  shoulil  have  looked  with  contempt  where    there    has    l)een   a   wilful 

upon  the   usurer,   and   have  augmented  of  payment  beyond  the  stipulated  ( 

the  popular  delusion.     Hut  thai,  in  en-  would  seem  to  l>e  a  proposition  su 

ligbt'Mied  times,  tlio  religious  scruples  to  ble  of  little  question  or  debate.    It 

which  we  have  alluded  should  still  have  better  to  have  some  certain  rule,  ii 
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to  furnigh  a  univeml  guide,  than  contractB  for  loans  of  money  which,  in 

?e  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  this  respect,  makes  it  either  neceraary  or 

Bial  decision  in  every  case  of  differ-  proper  to  distinguish  them  from  others, 

between  the  parties.    And  where  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  prodigality 

ities  have  been  silent,  if  such  a  rule  would  be  encouraged  by  the  facility  of 

it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  borrowing  any  more  than  of  buying.    In- 

«oed  in  or  adopted  by  them.    The  terest  will  always  bear  a  st^y  proportion 

cm,  then,  is  not,  whether  the  law  to  the  means  of  re  payment,  and  tlie  punc- 

in  cases  unproyided  for  by  the  par-  tuality  of  the  performance  of  the  contract 

»  adopt  some  uniform  measure  of  If  persons  are  prodigal  and  extravagant. 

It,  but  whether  the  parties  should  they  will  not  be  less  inclined  to  borrow 

hibited  from  stipulating  for  any  rate  because  the  la^vs  have  protected  them 

^est  which  the^  may  choose.    In  against  payuig  an  undue  interest ;  and  if 

r  ages,  it  was  qmte  a  common  prac-  tliey  do  borrow  under  such  circumstances, 

r  l^islatures  to  regulate  the  rate  of  they  must  either  give  an  extravagant  in- 

l  and  selling  many  commoditi^  so  terest,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  lender 

restrain  the  ratio  of  profits  within  against  the  additional  risk  from  its  illegal- 

I  limits.    Such  regulations  would  ity,  or  else  they  will  borrow  upon  the 

e graerally deemed  un philosophical  usual  terms;  and  in  neither  case  does 

■politic,  as  well  as  oppressive.    All  the  prohibition  answer  its  purpose.    The 

le  law  would  now  attempt  to  ac-  interest    of  money  roust    ordinarily  be 

ishf  would  be  to  prevent  impo«tion,  regulated  in  practice  by  the  value  of  the 

and  cvcumvention  in  such  con-  use  to  the  borrower  as  well  as  the  lender. 

Why  should  not  the  same  princi-  by  the  general  demand  for  it,  and  by  the 

jily  to   bargains   about  money?  hazard  of  repaymeoL    If  the  demand  be 

ould  a  man,dealing  fairly  and  open-  small,  and    the   security  be    good,   the 

prevented  by  the  laws  from  makinf  interest  will  be  low.    If  the  demand  be 

n  a  profit  upon  the  sale  or  loan  of  great,  the  interest  will  be  high,  although 

'  as  upon  the  sale  or  loan  of  mer-  Uie  security  be  good.   And  if  the  demand 

se  ?     The  general  grounds  upon  be  peat,  and  the  security  doubtful,  it  ii 

legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  obvious  that  the  price  will  be  propor- 

t  of  money  has  been  justified,  as  tionally  enhanced,  since  it  includes  the 

iistinguish^  from  other  profitable  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 

Bts^  are,  the  prevention  of  excessive  use.      Now,    it    is   certain   that   these 

t;  the  prevention  of  prodigality;  three  ingredients  admit  of  very  various 

DCection  of  the  poor  and  needy  combinations,  and  that  there  are  perpet- 

i  extortion ;  the  suppression  of  rash  ual  changes  going  on  in  relation  to  each. 

rise,  and  the  security  of  the  weak  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  or  variable 

wliilous  against  imposition.    Now,  than  the  demand  fi)r  money,  and  the  &- 

be  found,  upon  a  careful  examina-  cility  of  obtaining  it    It  depends  upon 

lat  some  of  these  grounds  are  quite  a  thousand  cireumstances,  political,  con>- 

Aetory  and  delusive;   and  some  mercial,  and  even  locaL    No  man  can 

n  are  equally  applicable  to  all  other  foresee  them  ;   and   no    le^slation  can 

6ls  and  bargains  as  well  as  to  loans  suitably  provide  for  them.    The  very  ele- 

ley.    So  fiur  as  the  object  of  laws  is  ments  upon  which  to  found  a  rule  admit  of 

mat  oppression  and  imposition,  and  no  arrangement  and  no  certeinty.    Is  it 

advantagiD  of  the    strong    over  not,  therefore,  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust, 

eak  and  credulous,  the  principle  to  establish  a  general  rule  to  govern  all 

.  wpply  to  all  contracts,  not  by  reg-  cases,  when  the  rule  itself  cannot  work 

( tna  terms  ^every  contract  a  priori^  the  same  way  any  two  days  in  succession 

ittKng  what,  under  all  the  cu^um-  throughout  the  year?  On  the  other  hand, 

i^  ahonld  be  just  and  reasonable,  there  are  positive  mischiefii  attendant  upon 

providing,  by  general  principles  of  all  absolute  regulations  of  this  subject    In 

lat  unconscionable  and  oppressive  the  first  place,  no  laws  can  practically  re- 

Dttb^'vlMm  undue  advantage  is  taken  duce  the  rate  of  intetest  below  the  lowest 

wmIdmh,  or  credulity,  or  necessity,  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  wheo 

other  paity,  shall  be  either  wholly  the  money  is  wanted.    It  will  be  borrow- 

da,  or  rediM^d  to  moderation,  upon  ed,  at  all  events,  if  there  is  a  neoessiQr ; 

trial  of  each  particular  cause,  and  and  in  proportion  as  the  demand  grows 

■ndBOtloo  of  au  tb«  ffiAts,  so  as  to  more  uigent,  there  will  be  a  correspood- 

tfie  daeisioo  just  in           ex  4tquo  d  ent  disposition  to  evade  and  break  down 

TImio  is  nochin             nature  of  the  restriction.    Thus  a  tendency  m  ere* 
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ated  to  a  habitual  diBobedience  to  the  more  irresolute  or  amricioiu,  the 

luwB — a  tendency  which,  in  every  view,  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  crafty,  the  hm 

moral  as  well  as  iiolitical,  is  dce[)Iy  to  be  and  enterprisine  more    timiQ  or  nni 

defirecated.    In  the  next  place,  it  operates  speculative,   and    thus    introduces  m 

greatly  to  tlie  discouragement  of  trade  and  social  life  many  perturintioiiB  which  at- 

commerce.    Nothing  more  favors  the  in-  not  be  calculated,  and    many  immon! 

terests  of  commerce  than  a  general  liberty  practices  which  silently  impair,  or  opedi 

to  bu^  and  sell  without  restraint  or  oIh  sap,  the  foundations  of  virtue, 
struction.    If  the  party  can  always  obtain        Ut,  Re,  Mi.    (See  page  4^0,) 
money,  while  he  f)ossc8ses  good  credit,        Utawas,  or  Outawas;  ariverwhid 

^vithout  any  restraint  as  to  the  interest  he  (bnns  the  boundary  lietween  Ipper  mi 

shall  give  for  it,  from  the  rise  or  fall  of  Lower  Canada,  and  flows  south-eaiC  'm 

markets,   he  will  naturally   l)e  induced  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  just  above  Montn^ 

to  extend  his  business,  and  may  extend  It  is  sometimes  callcMl  MorUreal  river,  k 

it  with  comparative  security  and  advan-  course  is  considerably  iiitpmi|Ked  in*  fib 

tage.    But,  if  he  is  obli|^ed  to  calculate  all  and  rapids ;  yet  the  fur  traders  cunviw 

IKMsible  chancf»  of  relieving  his  necessi-  to  pass  these  without  damage  in  tlMr 

ties  beforehand,  with  the  knowledge  that,  loaded  canoes.    Its  nai'icatioQ  will  Mtt- 

if  money  rises  in  the  market,  he  must  less  be  greatly  improvtxl  by  canab. 
borrow  upon  disadvantageous  terms,  he        UTERifiE  (from  utenis^  womb}  is  vttL 

will  not  embark  at  all  in  enterprises  which  to  denote  the  relation  of  children  wfto 

go  beyond  his  own  present  means ;  or  he  liave    tlie    same    mother,    but  difftrat 

will  take  the  risk,  and,  if  the  exijg^cncy  fathers. 

arises,  he  must  pay  proportionally  higher,        Uterus  (the  womb) ;  the  organ  in  whic^ 

because  die  law  gives  no  validity  to  the  the  embryo  is  received  from  the  OTaif^t 

contract.     He  must  pay  the  lender  for  which  it  becomes  adherent,  so  as  to  rercff 

trusting  to  his  honor  and  honesty,  and  not  the  materials  of  its  growth,  and  in  wfaici 

to  the  authority  of  the  la^-s.    In  short,  the  it  is  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  limr  ■ 

moment  it  is  admitted  (what  can  hardly  various  species  until  its  ex|HilsioQ  in  tke 

be  disputed)  that  commerce  caimot  well  process  of  parturition.  A  proper  utentfbf- 

Bufaaist,  to  a  great  degree,  in  any  country,  longs  only  to  the  mammalia  ;ovipanii»fR* 

without  mutual  and  extensive  credits,  it  is  eration  under  various  modificationvbibia^ 

obvious  that  every  measure  that  facilitates  in  the  other  classes;  and  the  female  orpot 

and  gives  security  to  siirli  credits  must  therefore  reiluced  to  a  Tiierfoan:ilfo»Hli:r 

be  beneficial.     Aiioflier  evil  allendaiit  up-  forthe  traiisinis.siuri  of  the  ova.    Iiitli'»ti. 

on  restrictive  laws  is,  that,  in  any  searcity  man  female,  the  uterus  is  a  }*pon^'\  r»»i 

or  extraoniinary   emerfrenry,   they   una-  taeie,  res<>mbling  a  romprc:>«ieii  (H*ar.  m> 

voidahly   onhanri?   ilie   market   jirioe   of  ated  in  the  cavity  of  t?ie  |»<>lvis,  aU%\r'  •> 

money.   They  make*  the  pre»wure  li(;avi<;r,  vafrina,  and  bet  ween  ilie  iirinarv  Ma-::-" 

and  compel  tht^  parties  to  heavier  saeri-  and  rertuni.     i|ti  form  n'seinl'li'-:*  i}>:i:  ' 

lices.     Many  men  will  not,  in  sueh  times,  an   oblong  jM»flr   tlatlonrd,   with  iIk-  ■!• 

lend  their  money  at  all  upon  common  in-  pressed  sides  ]>laeed  townnls  tli**  (>«<i)v 

terest;  and  yet  iliey  have  ijreat  srruj)les  Ins  and  saenim  ;  hut,  in  iliv  irnpnt"!'*: 

nl)out  letting:  it  upon  any  eontnirt  for  usury,  state,  it  becomes  more  oval,  aeo'nlirt* ' 

lest  they  should  lose  both  principal  and  the  dejrree  of  its    distention.      K«r  !'«• 

interest.     Others,  if  they  do  lend  without  eonvr'nience  of  description,  and  tIt*-?^ 

regard  to  the  laws,  demand  a  higher  and  j)ra<'tieal   pur|H)st^  tlie    utfrus  i>  .Ik-' 

perhaps  exiravapant  eompens^ition  lor  the  guished  into  three  j»arls — the  np|)»'r;o,"- 

iiazanl  which  they  run.     And  cons<»ien-  called  the /mm^m,?;  the  lf>wor,  the  i^" 

tious   born)wers,   rather   than    incur  the  \\\v  space  lM?tween  them,  the  fiO'i\i.    T> 

imputation  of  l)einp  > iolators  of  the  la\>s,  uterus   is  alM>ut  thnv   inches  in*  ifr.*"*. 

make  other  «icriticiw  of  their  projH'rty,  alKHit  two  in  breadth  at  the  nimio.  ^  ^ 

which  sometimes  are  ruinous,  and  gener-  one  at  the  cervix.     Its  thirknp?<s  i*  i!:*' 

ally  are  deeply  injtiriousio  their  estates.  It*,  ent  at  the  fundus  and  c<Tvix,  In  in;:  v  "" 

imder  such  circumstances,  ihey  wert^  free  fonner  usually  nither  K»>«  than  hui^*  £ 

to  make  their  own  barjriins,  they  could  inch,  and  at  the  latter   Honiewha:  ni*:* 

Iwrrow  at  lower  nites,  and  could  give  lepal  and  this  thickness  is  priv-KTved   thp-j*". 

security.    In  short,  the  })rohihilor}' system,  out  pregnancy, ehielly  by  the  enlar;?:^* 

in  many  cases,  aixgmvates  the  very  evils  of  the  veins  and   lymplmTirs,  iherv  \<': 

which   it    is    intended    to    mitigate      It  n  smaller  change  in  the  !«i/c  of  th'' ar^ 

makes  the  prodigal  more  extravagant,  th^^  ries.     But  thei-e  is  so   grt^at  a  vari«<J  " 

rash    more    undistinguishing,   the    i>oor  size  and  dimensions  of  the  utenis  in  ^^ 

more  servile  and    dependm,  the   rich  ferent  women,  independent  of  ibe 
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of  virginity,  marriage  or  pregnancy,  as  to  tlie  canal,  253  miles:  from  Oswego,  the 

prevent  any  verv  accurate  mensmration.  southern  port  of  lake  Ontario,  with  which 

flHie  intemal  surmce  of  the  uterus  is  cor-  it  communicates  by  the  Erie  and  Oswego 

mgated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the  canals,  84  miles.    The  city  is  nearly  tho 

ragae,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  longitudinal,  geographical  centre  of  the  state.  In  1794, 

IcoBcn  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus,  the  the  place  contained  nineteen  families :  in 

fundus  of  which  is  smooth.    In  the  inter-  J  830,  the  return  from  the  census  was 

irals  between  tho  rugse  are  small  orifices,  8500.    Its  present  population  is  estimated 

like  those  in  tlie  vagina,  wliich  discliarge  at  10,000.  The  city  charter  was  granted  by 

m  mucus,  serving,  besides  other  purposes,  the  legislature  of  tlie  state  February,  1832. 

that  of  closing  the  os  uteri  very  curiously  The  charter  is  remarkable  for  bemg  the 

and  perfecU^  during  pregnancy.     The  first  ever  granted  in  the  state  in  which  tho 

substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very  licensing  of  shops  for  retailing  ardent 

firm,    is    composed    of    arteries,  veins,  spirit  is  expressly  prohibited.    Tlie  insti- 

lynnphatics,  nerves,  and  muscular  fibres,  tutions  chartered  by  tlie  legislature  are 

enriously  interwoven  and  connected  to-  fiflcen,  namely,  two  banks,  with  an  aggre- 

gether  by  cellular  membrane.    The  use  pte  capital   of  $850,000  actually  paid 

of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  concep-  m ;  a  branch  of  the  United  States  bank, 

tloD,  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  parturi-  with  no  definite  amount  of  capital  as- 

tknu     It  is  liable  to  many  diseases,  the  signed ;  two  insurance  companies  (cap- 

Elncipal  of  which  are  retrovcitiion  and  ital  $750,000^  aqueduct  company  (capi- 
ling  down,  hydatids,  drofisy  of  tlie  ute-  tal  $25,0001  norticultural  society  (capital 
nu,mole^poI}'pcs,  ulceration,  cancer,  &c.  $10,000),  Oneida  medical  society,   Utica 
(See  Labor,)  academy,  city  library  (witli  3000  volumes), 
Utica  ;  in  antiquity,  a  celebrated  city  Utica  lyceum,  pul)lic  school,  orphan  asy- 
ostablished  very  early  by  the  Phoenicians,  hmi,  Oneida  institute  of  science  and  in- 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.    It  was  dustry,  ancient  Briton's  society,  mechan- 
independent  of  Carthage,  yet  in  alliance  ic's  association.    Tliere  are  also  thirty- 
urith  that  city.    It  was  celebrated  for  the  three  charitable  and  benevolent  societies 
■uicide  of  the  younger  Cato  (q.  v.),  who  or  associations  not  chartered,  besides  foiur 
is  called,  on  that  account,  Uticensia.    Af-  temperance  societies ;  rcUgious  congre- 
Inr  the  destruction  of  Cartilage,  it  became  gations,  organized  under  the  statute,  four- 
liie  capital  of  the  ]>roviiice.    According  teen,  having  tliirteen  churches  and  houses 
to  Straoo,  it  was  situated  on  tlie  same  gulf  of  worahip.    Tliere  are  thirty-six  private 
with  Caitliage.      Augustus  granted  the  schools,  nine  weekly  newspapers,  twenty- 
tide  of  Roman  citizens  to  its  inhabitants,  seven  j/hysicians  and  surgeons,  thirty-three 
On  its  site  are  found  old  walls,  a  very  large  lawyers,  and  twenty-three  clergymen,  a 
jMueduct,  cisterns,  and  vestiges  of  other  po6t-of)ice,116  regular  stage-coaches;  and 
•oifices,  which  announce  a  large  and  mag-  28  packet-boats  depart  every  week.  Value 
'  adfioent  city.    The  name  of  the  modern  of  real  estate,  taken  from  the  assessora* 
town  is  Booebatter.  This,  by  the  accumu-  books,  $1,619,050;  personal,  $1,053,525 ; 
Ifldoii  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river  total,  $2,673,575:  value  of  the  most  impor- 
Ifagndn,  is  now  about  seven  miles  from  tant  articles  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of 
'the  sea.  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  yearly  ,$585,000; 
Utica.    The  city  of  Utica,  in  New  sales  of  merchandise  from  New  York  and 
^Tork,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  other  places  abroad,  $1,100,000 ;  sales  of 
■^If  ohawk,  in  laL  43°  iy  N.,  and  Ion.  74°  13'  cotton  and  woollen  goods  manufactured 
;W.    It  is  situated  in  the  north-easteni  in    the    immediate    vicinity,    $500,000*; 
nut  of  tlie  channing  valley  which  is  made  amount  of  suit,  glass  and  lumber  not  esd- 
"l^tbe  river  Mohawk,  the  Ouskany  and  mated.    The  canal  commerce,  belonging 
^  the  Sadaghqueda  or  Saquoit  {aaw-qua)  to  the  city,  as  apfiears  from  the  collector's 
^CRcks.    These  creeks  furnish  canal  lia-  books  for    1831,  yielded   the    following 
"tkiB  and  water  for  many  useful  branches  sums:  tolls  received  at  Utica,  $41,014:44; 
^pf  manufactures  and  machinery.     The  tolls    imid    on    clearances    received    at 
^JBrie  canal  passes  through  the  city,  nin-  and    poMiing    Utica,  $8U7,352^}1 ;   total, 
^'idng  parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  $1138,366:75.     The    manufacturing  dis- 
.ofsixty-five  rods,  and  is  crossed  bv  twelve  trict,  or  tlio  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sa- 
!  'bridges,     llie  canal  level   is  vi5   feet  daghqueda  above  mentioned,  includes  a 
'fiboTe  the  tide  water  at  AllNmy.     The  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  having  Utica 
^oentFBl  street  of  tho  city  is  distant  from  in  the  north-east  corner,  and  the  river 
V  Albsny,  by  the  post-road,  196  miles ;  by  Mohawk  for  its  northerly  line.    Here,  on 
^  dw  canal,  110  miles:  from  Bufialo,  on  tlie  stream  from  which  tho  valley  takes 
hke  Erie,  by  the  post^road,  202  miles ;  by  Hs  name,  are  eleven  cotton  fkctories,  with 
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n  cupitnl  stock  of  $68G,000.  In  eight  of  trine  must  obviously  de|)end  u( 
these  are  maiuifacturetl  (M)ttoii  clutlis  of  idea  wlivch  is  nttaclied  to  happim 
different  qiialiticts  and  in  three,  cotton  by  tliis  bo  undennood  physiral  enj 
yam..  They  Iinve  in  opcnition  2IVI08  chiefly,  the  principle  is  certauily  i 
spindles,  745  ]N)wer-loon)ts  &iid  produce  narrow  ;  for,  although  the  pliysin 
annually  5,110,700  yanls  of  cloth,  valued  forts  of  a  {leople  are  hitinmtely  ca 
nt  upwards  of  ^lOOftOO.  They  employ  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  y 
flircctly  more  than  1100  {lerstms,  and  give  ing,aiid  their  pm^ress  in  religion  i 
support  to  as  many  more,  not  immediate-  tue,  in  the  sciences  and  the  nrtss  will 
ly  engaged  in  the  establiKhments.  Tiie  gn>atlyon  the  fact  of  the  mazM  of  i 
<|iiantity  of  cotton  annually  wrought  is  pie  having  n  full  supply  of  iiiitriti^ 
1,515,2[K)  pounds,  costing  aliout  l§tl()0,000.  or  Ix-ing  pinched  for  the  iiecttm 
In  addition  to  the  couunon  cloths,  aiv  life;  yet  we  must  reflect  that,  i 
made  5i*M,5()0  yards  of  (M  lK*d-ticking,  tnie  wt>lfare  consists  in  the  Ligl: 
woven  in  families  in  the  neiglilHirlKxxl  provement  of  his  natun^thc  greai« 
of  the  factories.  In  the  yam  factories,  is  oflen  found,  not  in  physical  grali 
100,000  pounds  of  yam  are  annually  spun,  nor  in  any  form  of  what  is  iisuall 
which  is  not  made  into  cloth.  Connectetl  pleasuns  hut  in  the  hanl  trials  of^ 
witli  these  factories  are  twelve  saw-mills,  ty.  This  suhjirt  n^quin^  a  niur 
eight  grain-mills,  one  fumace,  one  tri|>-  considerutifui  than  we  can  ffive  to 
hammer,  two  clothiers'  sho|»s,  two  oil-  We  would  oidy  remark  that,  at 
mills,  two  paper-mills,  two  machine  s!io|>8,  when  the  W4>nl  ^^utilitv**  has 
<ine  calico-printinj^  shop,  one  woollen  so  genend  a  favorite,  it  slioiild  nut 
factory,  one  bleachnig  establishment,  and  gotten  that  utility  has  n^terencc 
two  plaster-mills,  the  hivestments  and  m(*aii8,  and  nect^ssarily  supiKMe*  aj 
|»roducts  of  which  have  not  been  ("sti-  of  a  higher  character  to  which  t 
mated.  In  the  woollen  factor}*  on  the  to  lie  ap]>lied.  However  far  we  n 
Oriskany,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  ry  the  idea  of  utility,  wt»  must  9to( 
is  $160,000;  number  of  peroons  directly  where,  and  admit  tliat  then*  Is  soi 
employed,  147;  numlier  in  families,  ex-  I ktoiuI,  of  which  utility  cannot  Iw 
rlusive  of  tlie  abovi*,  maintaine<i  by  wages  cated.  The  idea  of  utility  has  ei 
from  tlic  (actor}',  tXiO;  aggregate  amount  croiichetl  u}K)n  the  jmiviiice  «if  n 
of  wages,  $18,500 ;  quantity  of  wool  used,  as  if  our  tigt>  could  not  love  and  i 
125,0(K)  po«iiids ;  average  amount  of  for  its  own  sake.  We  an^  told 
goo<}s  annually  iiiiulc,  .*^1:{5,(XN).  Tliis  HiimiM  In*  virtuoiiH.  In  whnt  ua\  . 
small  tt'iTitorv  has  a  i:ii|Miiaiifiii  <•!*  nstriil  r  mir  niTi*  iiplirs.  Tin-  :■. 
nioro  than  S^^tMK),  iiihaMtiiiu'  six  or  Hrc;ii:>r  it  ni.tkrs  im  n  |,.:mi\ .  l\i 
M'MMi  xillagt's,  sii|»|Mirtiiii:  our  ri»lit'::«',  nui- Know- tli:it  \  iinir  «I«h  •»  iiot  i 
liiur  rijartrn'il  acailrmii-.-,  >i\  m'K-,-!  s«jiii-  li»p|'>  '"  ''"'  1"^^'  i'  >■  H"***  «»t  ili--  v\ 
narii's  ot*  rdufation,  .Mini  iipwani^  ot' om*  wiiii'liit  i-^.-tliiio-t  >\  iio:i\iiiiiii<»  i\  itl 
liuhdrt'd  coiitiiinii  M'liooK,  wiili  a  prnjMir-  fortalilr."  It  i-,  i]i«ii,  in«  ii:.i)  ai.- 
tionati' niiinlMTof  r|iiin*ln's,  n  l!;:ioiis  rtin-  ha|»|»:ij"'--,  siTii.ilx  of'  in  inl,  t'"t 
L'n'^alions  antl  «*|i;irifaMi'  >ori«-iir<.     Tli'*  \ii:iii    i-*  n-'  i'ul.      r>Mi   a   :li»'j'  i.j:. 

•  lirnriti*  in  roiL-iili-rril  ri'iiiarkaMN  >alMliri-  li.iii  iiiii;!.t  a-Iv,   loru!   .:  i>  tl.i-   ^ 

*  n<.      i'roii)  a  iin't«'nnil«tLiii'al  joiinial  k<-)il  iniinl     iiariii-!\,  iIm-   liij'i'in   -•>  <■;' 

:  t  the  .'ifaijciiiy  ill    I  lira,  it   apprar^  lliat,  rt.ii^ri.  in-.     -  n -<  Till  :  aiul,  it"  :..|.|.  \ 

r»r  i\\v  \rar*i  p;ist,  tlii*  iiiimii  aiiinial  Irm-  it  i,\\t  *.  tin-  a.>-niaipi'  o|"  tlr-  i;:\i-r  > 

pt-ratiirr,  imlirati-d    l»y    liif   tlt<TiiiiMn>!(T,  iiii:jlif  l'«»  «iii  lo  iii«|uin',  I  "or  w  iia!  i 

lia-x  lnM-n  17    I'alir.  :   lln*  avi-ni^^r  niiinU'r  fnl  to  |iliji-i-  (i«nl  r     Tli*-  naijt  r^ 

of  cliar  »la\s   in   fh«*  \rar,  ViO.*) ;  I'lmulx,  piiit'il   i-   il.c  a|ipli«-ati>>ii  nt'  on  iv 

ItK);  pri'vailiiit:  wiiiil,  \>rM.  'I'lir  a\«Ta;:»'  Liirli'"!  «»!«i««'i^  ot'i  xi-ii  iH*f.    I  iiu: 

(iiiaiitit\  (»l*\vatt T  aiinualU  talhnLMiir.t'«nr-  raniiot  If-  r«in^i>it  i«'i|  a<«tlM'  n'tin.a 

« .1,   l»\  flif   rain-L'awijr,  lort\    iiirln'-  and  «  ipli- ofmoniliix.     It  i**  r»i'iall\  tli 

iiiiit-t\ -tivr  i)nntlrt*ilili>.  wImii    i"on-iiliriil  a^  tin-   iiiani-«p 

[  I  ii.rr  \l^\^•^ ;  a  nanir  jivfn  parrirn.  fln' lii::Ip-*'t  ini«  Ii«  "tnal  art»\  i:\ .      1 

l.irlv    to   tin'   winMil   of  Ji  rt-in\   Ui-niiinin  n»rn  ofan  rli\ati-il  i:.-!t   iji  n^jiiv-ij 

('].  \.",  lli»*  adv<N'Mt«-»i»i* »•  till*  j:na!»'-l  hap-  pm«.irn   of  irnili    !i»r    r**   oun    -..il 

pii:i'— '  pnnriplr,"  \>iio  tr-i   (In-  \altic  nC  iin-"-*'-!!   on   ilir«iUL'li    lali-  r  .ii.«l   i\\' 

all  iii*'fi(ntioiis  and  pur^'iit'o  l»\  tlif  prim't-  -iih'oiK'rrnrtt  a-  lo  iIm-  prai-:ir.i:  . 

pit*  of  ntjliiy,  that  is  tl««"  prunotjon  nC  ili«-  lion  i»t'  tin  ir  Ji-<i'o\  •  n.  •».  tin-  u  >•*  -i 

LTt'atfM  liappint'>-<iirtii<' ^'r>'aii'*«t  iiiiiiiInt.  ni'\rr  lia\r  wiini-v^ij  iliti-^-   iMiMt 

TIh*  ustii.iatiun  to  be  form' d  of  ttiis  doi*-  pits  4if  int«  ilfctuul  ttloK  »iiirh  m 
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'human  nature;  and  many  of  the  ["The  invisi- 

ins  which    have    proved  of  the  Anyder  (a  riverj,a-w^«p,  waterless.   I  ble  ciiy  is 

vtUiiy  would  never  hdve  been  Ainaurot(aciiy),fl-^«upoj,clark.       ^ontbenvcr 

rr«u^^*         •*•        .                    .^  .!_  (Waterless. 

The  disposjtiou  to  pursue  truth  .  ^ 

•wn  sake  may,  indeed,  be  abused,  The  Austrian  general  Schrebelin,  to- 
eing directed  to  worthless  objects ;  wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
)8tance,amanmayspend  asmuch  tury,  drew  up  a  moral-satirical  map, 
investigating  the  question,  wheth-  under  the  title.  Tabula  Utopia  odor  Schla- 
ns  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  rqffenlaruL 

I,  or  what  was  the  material  of  iJTRAquiSTs.    (See  Calixtines.) 

ing-whip  which  Louis  XIV  held  Utrecht  ;  a  province  in  the  kinedom 

e  ordered  the  parliament  to  re^s-  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a   popubtion 

!dicts,a8Bessel  did  in  ascertaining  amounting,  m  1827,  to  122,395.    Its  cap- 

kiiess  of  the  ring  of  Saturn.    But  ital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name, 

uths  which  attract  a  noble  mind  Utrecht  (in  Latin,  UUrmectum^  Tra- 

1  as  serve  to  unfold  the  nature  of  jectum  Inferius,   Trajectum  iJUncenswm^ 

1  of  his  works ;  which  reveal  the  and  AnUmia  Cimtas) ;  a  city  of  the  Neth- 

tion  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  histo-  erlands,  capital  of  the  above  province ; 

analyzed  by  philosophy;  which  18  miles  south-south-east  of  Amsterdam; 

ne  the  laws  that  maintain  the  life  Ion.  5^^  7'  £. ;  lat.  52^  &  N. ;  population, 

ivity  of  organized  beings,  and  pre-  36,000 ;  houses,  8000.    It  has  36  bridges 

le  order  of  the  material  universe,  over  canals.    It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 

love  of  abstract  truth  may  be  too  the  Rhine,  called  Old  Rhine,  on  a  slight 

'e,  as  we  believe  to  be  oflen  the  elevation,  having  a  dry  soil,  and  an  atmos- 

long  men  of  science  in  Gennany,  phcre  dry  and  healthy.    Its  form  is  near- 

tnetiraes  entertain  a  contempt  for  Jy  square ;  it  is  surrounded  bv  an  earthen 

ctical  application  of  knowledge,  mound  and  moat,  and,  exclusive  of  its 

iild  remarK,  however,  by  the  way,  suburbs,  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit, 

rashness  with  which  the  philoso-  The  approaches  to    it  are  exceedingly 

'  Germany  sometimes  speculate,  is  beautiful,  particularly  that  from  Amster- 

e  attributed  to  their  views  respect-  dam,  which  consists  of  a  broad  avenue, 

ntific  truth,  but  to  the  rapid  gen-  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.    The  streets 

on  to  which  retired  students  are  are  of  tolerable  width,  and  intersected  by 

The   conclusion  to  which  the  canals,  the  level  of  which  is  about  twenty 

tbservations  naturally  lead  is,  that  feet  below  that  of  the  pavement    The 

M)dnefl8,  honor,  liberty,  are  to  bo  aspect  of  the  city  is  antique :  the  houses 

id  followed  for  their  own  sake,  or,  are  mostly  of  brick,  built  in  the  Gothic 

lounts  to  the  same  tiling,  for  the  style.     It  contains  an  ancient,  splendid 

pleasinff  God.  The  noblest  course  cathedral,  also  seven  Dutch  Reformed 

lost  truly  useful.  churches,    one    French    Reformed,  one 

lA ;  a  name  made  by  sir  Thomas  English,  one    Lutheran,  one  Arminian, 

t>m  obrortof  (no  placc),  and  applied  one  Mennonist,  and  three  Catholic ;   a 

to  an  imaginary  island,  which  lie  town-house,  a  university,  hospitals,  and 

Its  as  discovered  by  a  supposed  other  charitable  establishments.    The  ca- 

ion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  thedrol,  now  partly  in  ruins,  is  a  remark- 

»  its  condition  to  More,  at  Ant-  able  edifice:  the  tower,  still  entire, is  said 

1514.  The  author  describes,  in  tliis  to  have  a  height  of  464  feet ;  and  from  its 

lany  imaginary  perfections  in  laws,  toi),  in  a  clear  day,  ma}'  be  seen  no  less 

^.,  in  contradistinction  to  the  than  fiAy-one  towns,  great  and  small.  The 
of  those  which  then  existed.  The  mall,  situated  outside  of  the  viralls,  is  a 
ro  often  far  in  advance  of  his  time ;  licuutiful  public  walk.  The  trade  is  con- 
vices  and  absurdities  of  Europe  are  siderable,  having  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
iBtirized.  The  Utopia  was  written  land  navigation :  the  manufactures  are  on 
i,  in  Latin.  An  accurate  edition  a  small  scale.  The  university,  though 
St  printed  by  Erasmus's  printer,  less  famous  tlian  tliat  of  Leyden,  is  of 
,  at  Basic,  in  1518,  afler  an  incor-  considerable  note.  It  was  founded  in 
e  bad  been  published  in  Paris.  16;30,  and  has  five  faculties,  nineteen  pro- 
»lIowing  specimen  of  Utopian  fessors,  a  library,  botanic  garden,  anatom- 
igics    may    amuse    some    read-  ical  theatre,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and 

an  obsenratory.    Utrecht  is  famous  as  the 

•«•.   «-Y«w,   of  no  rooniry.  ?^^  where,  in  1579,  was  concluded  the 

aw,   a4^,   of  DO  people.  union  of  tlie  Seven  Provmces;  and  also 
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the  i™il-*nown  treMj  between  liw  French  »™*  obliged  1ft  co«» 

■nd  Mka,  iu  ITI3.  Hircrhi  ma  thcern  w  ilxr  pteo-  or  bm^ 

Tb»P«K«o/'Mr«Mia  important  in  tlic  ing.    The  dioM  diWiiutiialntl  orf  tbr  ■» 

hbuwyofthebUtmicui  tnlsiinruf  pgwn-,  (lUMulor^  w^iililnl  iJH-ni  wmi  the  nar- 

bKaow  h  plaMd  En^and  V  Ihu  hvul  of  kIwI  iriJxella  uid  (lir  «bl«   PoltfMc  n 

llw  BumfMtan  Matesi  «ud  piK  a  rhcdc  U>  the  jwrl  of  Frafii-f.  thi*  liMioji  •*  Btia^ 

the  ninUiion  of  Frwicc.    The  tienlh  of  Sir  England,  ■ndtwiuil  f^mxeodnrfCv* 

Charim  II,  king  of  8[i«iii,  tlie  toi  of  the  Romtn  Emperor.    Kianne  ufitanl  to  «• 

boiM!  of  Ili^Mburg  ill  iliai  cmintiy,  Nov.  knowlt^dev  ilie  dyiisaiy  iim>  wcinmi 

1,  1700,  occwnoniMl  ihc  ^louiali  w«r  of  (he  BritM  thtnoe;  tndeinolirfi  tba  Mtf 

Biiec^BCiD,  which  rallnl  mII  Kuropu  ID  catiowi  of  Ouahirk ;  lo  r«dv  tho  Uaife 

anra,  and  Uoinl  utl   1710.     The  quM-  of  Ht.  ClirtMonb«r,  Ntrtrlbandhnd,  tef 

tion  was,  whcUici'  Ihe  ntiwn*  of  8iMiin,  in  fin:  up  Hndmn^  |«y,  with  tbe  mv 

the  Nf^therlaniKNitplraniidSieily, Milan,  vtmonof  ihu  end  OJx^;  Ioradtl»Ai 

■ndthervsit^pDiiiab  iwoEieraioiiiiiii  Ajner.  Maiea^rnrrnl  Ypm,  Knorlu^  &«.;  M^ 

■CflgShould  beuuik'd  wiih  Aiiinrin,alrcsdy  to  roitclude  a  treaty  of  coRUiiBim  mH 

w  powpffiil,  or  wiih  fnuefi,  which  was  them  i— i'l  mum  for  wlib-h  ab*  iiqiad 

Um  fhrmidahic     The  uiiii>eror  Leonid  Douny,  Ilourhain,  &«.     Sba  sIm  ap«l 

I  eUmvd  the  wholn  of  ttinv  dominioiu  tn  Fcnoiinci!  oil  clsiiiM  U|MU  ilii!  Mm 

fiir  hi»  Hmoti'I  mn,  Charlwi  (nulBequetitty  counirleii  heJonginiK  to  the  Snaiwfc  ••• 

the  emperor  Chariev  Vi).     l,ouiii  XIV  nrchy;  in  rctnni  far  which  umbaamM 

cLMined  lhern>wnforhi»>ncoiidiianhew,  Itainburf:  wm  to  f\\r<  iipall  Haimawite 

Philipof  .Anjoii  (flilBenuentlykin^  Iliilj[^  8p«nl*)>  ihrono;  on  ibe  lUiinr,  iht  &■»- 

VI,  on  t)iG  (^-niiiiid  oflh«'  imlnincm  of  liora  wer«  tu  mnain  lh«  same  k>  tkrW 

CfaarJca  11.     Knglaiid,  Ihe  Uemum  em-  liefH  b«fuft' the  nar;  thi  p)«c1or«ii(fr 

pire,  and  tlxr  ijiaie^-gi-iinrul,  li>ok  pun  in  varin  and  Colopie  wcr'*  to  be  rrxored  ■ 

itie  war  an  t)i<^  fidn  of  ilic  former,  while  all  tlie   rif^lii   which   Ibey    bad  Hijaf*! 

Ravaria  and  ('oli)|Iiii>  sidi-d  witli  France.  iMforo   tlie  war;   in   mum    fcr  >M 

William  III,  kin)!  of  Kii;ilniid  and  audi-  »hc  was  lo  oeknontedfre    rnuraa  at* 

hotdtfrof  )ln!)ni>d,  hvl  l>eeii  tlje  fuiiiider  kln^lomi    tlie   cronnit  of    l-'raiK*   md 

«f  Ihp  leoffu-  nguiiiti[  Knuic'i.' ;  uiiil  Aiiti^  Spnin  wi^ro  nerer  to  tic  iiiiiii^l  in  mi*  fw- 

his  successor,  adopted  liis  poliiieol  viena.  son,  JLc    The  etn|)eTOr  drmaacM  ikB 

After  aerenl  bloody  e-ampaigns.  Louts  Francs  ahoald  trotrnv  ctPty  ibint  wMft 

XIV  wasiiiclinefl  to  yield;  hut  the  death  she  liad  received  by  the  praicen  nf  Xto- 

oflhe  emperor  J  ■wpfi  I  (sitccrssor  of  Le-  elcr,  Nimegiiruaiid  HyMfirk.oi  nrHnrf 

opnid   I),  in   1711,  i-hanf^  llie  fase  of  the  ronipiered  place*  in  ^^imia,  Ilalf  m' 

alliiii^;  and,  nt  the  siunc  time,  the  lories  itie  Netherlands,  and  that  itwwbotxfAi 

rose  in  lavor  with  llie  queen.    Th^y  were  Spanish,  poteeioiana  should  drratvc  afM 

for  peace,  end  diii[il(u?ed  tlio  wliigs  and  Ihehouseof  llapebitrK-  T'ii]!.laiiil  iliwrf 

ilic  war  party,  at  llic  liend  of  which  was  ed  the  acknowledgmrnl  ofuM  fntH^M 

Marlborough.      Ah    Charica  of  Austria,  Hucceasiuii ;  the  remoraluTthe  Pt^mAv 

brothor  of  Joseph  I,  bad  come  into  pos-  from  Fiance ;  the  eMMkin  of  the  iih>A 

aeamoi)   of  Aualria,   Hungary,   Bohemia,  of  St.  Christopher,  &«.;  lh<t  eoBtlBBM 

and  the  dignity  of  German  emperor,  tlie  of  a  trpuly  of  cominprEv,  uid  a  jBifd 

addition  oflhe  Bpooisli  crown  would  have  hidonmifiratianforthealllm.   TliPpMiA 

civen  him  a  defiree  of  powrr  fatal  to  tlie  diplomatisiB  moil  foitud  opponaan  • 

bdanee  of  Europe.    The  English  court,  jnternipt  the    negotiations,   in    onhr  P 

liiorelbre,  ehoweil  a  williiignew*  lo  enter  bring  about  a  wpnmto  jiriM^  irilli  Bif 

into   ni^?otiations   for  pimce,  wliieh  had  land,  in  ivbich  case  they  hopm]  to  (tM 

already  Tieen  several  times  commenced  in  more  moderate  cciiilltiuii<i  fl>aai  the  ^ 

«ain.      The    disgrace    of    Marlliorouglii  ers.     Tboquern  of  Kn^lani),  in  f*rt,rM- 

eauiKid,  OS  L4  said,  by  French  intrigue,  ur,  eluded  nn  artiiiMtcc.  by  wbirli  tiic  dim*- 

an  ottiem  say,  by  th'e  pride  of  ihu  queen,  tionsof  ber  allies  vt'^rit  iin]>ednl:Blid# 

oirt)tuIt<d  hv  the  duchess  of  Mariborough,  emperor  was  at  lost  oblievd  to  gin  V 

waa  favorolile  to  the  negotiations.    Coiml  g)Miin,and  to  enter  iuloadisat'  ^ 

Tatlani,  who  lived  aa  a  prisoner  of  war  ttrMly  of  evacuation.   Aiis.I!>, 

III  KiifHtind,  made  llie  firil  proposals  lo  England  ogrmd  on  the  chjrf  pouMik  i 

UulinAr"l(e,who  had  risei]  to  power  after  staien.j^ncnil,   Portugal.   Pniwia.  St< 

the  fall  of  tlie  wliip;  and,  in  Oclober,  (which  received  Sicily),  Ate,  joined  ial 

I7II,lh(;  iiroliininnricB  were  made  public,  negotiations;  and   thiiB   Friuce  *  flirt*  I*" 

Englaii'l  (leclariog  thai  she  was  willing  to  April   11,171%  iiiiK'  separsie  tntfit** 

MiMludfi  a  aepanue  peace,  the  empettn-  Utniclit.    L^ngiand  cdnaincd  trom  Ftmn 
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'  thing  mendoned  above,  from  Spain  ringing  then  in  use ;  and  the  difficulty 

dtar  and  Minorca,  with  tlie  trade  in  was  increased  as  the  proportion  of  the 

«s  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  semitones    to   the    various    tetrachords 

he  foundation  of  her  naval  power,  could  not  well  be  determined ;  and  hence 

1  has  rince  become  so  gigantic    In  a  fiUse  intonation  was  almost  always  the 

espect,  also,  the  treaty  of  commerce  consequence.    In  dividing  the  compass 

taviffation,  signed  on  the  same  day,  of  the  tones  then  in  use,  he  employed, 

manuible,  the  principles  of  which  instead  of  the  Greek  tetrachords  (a  series 

leon  wished   to    carry  into  effect  of  from  four  to  four  tones^  the  hexachords 

■t  England  one  hundr^  years  later,  (a  series  of  rix  tones),  of  which  the  fiist 

leventeenth  article  provided  that  it  began  with  C,  the  second  with  F,  the 

d  be  lawful  for   all  the    subjects  third  with  O,  which  hexachords  contained 

neat  Britain  to  sail  to  ports  at  war  the  whole  pompass  (called,  by  the  Greeks, 

France,  and  for  those  of  France  a  diagram)  of  the  diatgnic  tones  then  in 

1  to  ports  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  use.    Each  of  his  heptachords  contained 

not  only  to  go  from    the   hostile  rix  diatonic  tones,  which  he  named  from 

to  a  neutral  one,  but  also  from  a  the  initial  syllables  of  the  hemistichs  of  a 

il  port  to  a  hostile  one.    This  privi-  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  probably  in 

cyf  passage  was  to  comprehend  all  order  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  the  dis- 

D8  on  b<Mud  of  the  vessels  not  sol-  tinct  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.    The 

;  and,  by  article  eighteen,  this  liber-  eyllables  which  he  used  were  the  itali- 

M  extended  to  all  goods  on  board  of  cized  oneii  of  the  following  lines: —     ^ 
nsel,  even  if  they  should  belong  to  . 

nemy,  contraband  of  war  excepted.  W  queant  Iwrii  JS«sonare  fibrii 

commercial  liberty  of  neutrals  was  ^'l«*'f,?  r  "J  ^^J^'..^"*"' 

iwkdged,  and    the    principle    that  *s^eie  Jobaimes. 

abips  make  free  goods."— See  Le 

i  vVtrtM  ricUmU  nor  la  Franct^  Thus  origuiated  the  mode  of  desiffnating 

Leipmc,  1814). — ^Engumd  felt,  on  the  the  six  diatonic  tones,  C,  D,  E,  r,  G,  A, 

Ion  of  this  treaty,  what  influence  she  ^  the  syllables  u^  re,  mi,7cE,  sol^  Ul   After 

t  have  on  the  continental  powers;  Guide's  time,  the  syllable  ti  (the  initial 

r  secesrion  forced  Iyer  allies  to  make  letters  of  Sancte  Johannes,  in  the  last  line 

ir  treaties.    By  this  secession,  she  of  the  above  strophe)  was  added  for  the 

led  advantageous  conditions;  for  the  sound  B  of  our  scale,  in  order  to  fill  the 

dable    Dwikirk  was   incapacitated  scale  up  to  the  octave ;  and,  as  theincreas- 

doing   her   harm;   she    obtained  ing  extent  of  the  compass  of  the  tones  re- 

on^  bay,  and  great  consequence  in  quired,  the  number  of  hexachords,  or 

ITest  Indies,  the  possesion  of  Gibral-  rather  heptachords,  was  augmented.    But 

id,  through  Uiis,the  command  of  the  as,  accoraing  to  the  fundamental  rule  of 

terranean.  Peace  was  not  concluded  Guide's  solmization,  the  syllables  mi^  fa^ 

!tKht  with  tfie  emperor  and  the  em*  must  always  fall  upon  the  semitones,  as 

the  negotiations  were  not  brought  this  is  established  ny  the  first  hexachord 

I  deaiied  close  until  1714,  at  Rastadt  in  respect  to  the  semitone  E  (mt),  F  (ya), 

laden.    Spain  and  Austria  were  not  the  subsequent    hexachords   are    to    be 

ciled  to  each  other  until  the  treaty  so  arranged  that  mt,  /a,  shall  always  bo 

lenna,  April  30,  1725.    (See  Imum  siven  to  a  semitone ;  and  this  change  of 

JESugeiK,  and  MarWorougfL^  the  commencement  of  a  new  hexachoni 

,  Rs,  Mi,  &c.     Uty  in  music,  is  the  is  called  mutation.    To  the  mutation  it  is 

»f  the  svUables  by  which,  to  this  d£iy,  owing  that  every  syllable  not  only  deter- 

Miea  of  the  diatonic  scale  are  desig-  mines  one  tone,  but  that  the  tones  are 

in   France    and    Italy.      Guido.  sometimes  designated  by  one,  sometimes 

azo,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and,  at  a  by  another  syllable,  according  to  the  situ- 

period,  Mxyi  at  Avellana,  a  native  ation  of  the  semitones  (mt,ycn,as  mt  must 

ezzo,  was  distinguished,  in  the  elev-  always  be  preceded  by  re.    We  must  fur- 

eentury,  by  his  method  of  instruc-  ther  observe  that  the  seventh  syllable,  W, 

a  fiogjng^  and  the  important  improve-  in  general,  onlv  designates  the  seventh  tone, 

I  -w^ch  he  introduced  into  mumc.  to  that  it  is  taken  for  B  as  well  as  B  flat, 

his  tiipe,the  want  of  a  proper  desi^-  but  is  not  reckoned  in  the  hexachord.   If 

A  of  the  tones  of  the  octave  made  it  we  therefore  put  several  such  hexachords 

■ury  to.  practue,  with  much  labor,  the  one  under  the  other,  according  to  the  rulo 

firmOf  sp  called,  the  only  method  of  of  mutation,  thus, — 
uxfi.  /.         4d 


•  The  Eiigiuli  B.  Ut,   re,  roi,  fn,  Bol,  la,  &Ct— 

ibe  lone  C  receives  the  appellalJoD   ut,  tonesof  ilie  he»ifhard(Daiiied,iaEi| 

toltfa,  the  lone  D  the  ityllables  r(,  la,  kI,  Diid  German,  from  these    leuen  <t 

iic.  i  bejico  the  Italioiu  designate  the  six  alphabet)  in  die  foUowiog  way  :— 

German  appellation, C  u  G 

Italitm  "  Mil,  ta,  ul,         Ib,  iol.rt-,  ii,     la^  .J 

•       Geraian f  g  a         % 

ItaJJan  " la,    ut,        sol,  re,  ui,        la,  mi,  fc     ' 

The  GermBD  II  (the  Enelisb  B),  the  loiv-  hence  id  signifies  only  C.  rt  odIt  ftj 

er  seiniloDe  of  C,  tlie  Ualians  call  B  mi,  Witli  them,a[so,  II  is  not  follod  B a^ 

and  the  German  It  (tJie  H  lowered  by  b)  onlyii;  and  our  Bb  not  K  /a,imi 

■hoy  call  B  fa.     The  toDes  elevated  by  ff  molU.,  as  they  also  call  the  flat  t«Mi 

they  designate  by  the  sdditiooHl   word  t?ioUc,  and  the  Amto  imc«  t^** ;  far 

diaia;  for  example,  C»  ia  called  »oi./a,  ample,  DU,  Kk,  Ab,  &v^  rt  icMlk, 

u<,  diaii ;   UK  ia  cailed  la,  sol,  re,  ditsis,  binu>lk.  la  btmaUt ;  Bsd  Ct>,  Dtt.  IV,  J 

tte.    The  tonea  lowered  by  b  they  deeig-  til  dUtt,  rt  di*tt,  fa  diitc,  &c.    OhA 

nsto  by  ieffloUc ;  for  example,  Db  is  ealled  said,  moreover,  lo  have  iutrudticel 

la,  sal,  rt,  benmllc ;  Eb  is  colled  la,  mi,  bt-  no[eB,or  poinis  iipou  five  linee,otMit 

nuAle,  &i.c.     In  singing,  t lie  I tul ions,  more-  the  other,  in  oitlcr  lo  designate  bj  d 

over,  use,  insiend  of  the  syllnblp  id,  the  tlje  heigbis  which   had   preikni*!*  b 

syllable  do;  hence  nui  vt,  n,  mi,  &<',,  bul  indicated  hv  Ijjiin   liirr  i^.     Ih-  Jan 

£>,  n,  mi,  &c.    The  French,  likeiviae,  riched  music  bv  the  invention  of  A 

still  use  Guido's  luimes  of  tones,  bnt  not  and  F  clela,  and.  bcreased  tbe  diw 

in  the  same  wa^  witl.-  tbe  llalians;  be-  ma  of  the  Gre«ka,  conmmiiig  of  nl 

ranee,  with  the  lormer,  each  eyllable  sig-  chords,  lo  twenty-one  (two  octave*  ti 

nifiea  the  tone  of  the  natural  scale  only ;  aixih— 

FABCDEFGablcde  fgablcd) 

wliich  system,  since  that  time,  after  the  octaves  among  each  other  as  of  ibr  & 

Greek  fjanaaa,  has  also  been  called  tcala,  awd  fourths.     He  is  likewise  said  to  b 

or   main    harmoniqv^    (barmouic   hand),  invented    the    poly  plectrum,   or   ip« 

The  latter  name  arose  from  the  circum'  Tbese  inventions  and  diacoverim,  n 

stance  that  Guido  had,  in  order  lo  assist  have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon 

the  Student,  drawn  a  left  band,on  tlie  fin-  developement  of   harinony,   ba(«  h 

getsof  which  iverc  marked,  by  letteia,  the  however,  in  part  denied  to  him,  mJ 

tonesof  the  harpsichord,  according  to  the  said  by  some  to  have   been  maih  M 

rules  of  the  changes  which  it  wasneces-  earlier  period,  by  others  at  a  later.   1 

saiyto  adopt  before  tlje  addition  of  the  eetablishmeDt  of  tbe  musical  scakih 

seventh  tone  [n,  or  H),  in  order  to  rise  or  ever,  is  undeniably  his,  and  has  bim 

fall  beyond  the  six  tones  used  according  tho  greatest  importance  as  afibnSn( 

to  ifae  ancient  way  in  the  $o{ftggio.  (q<  v.)  means  of  learning  that  well  whhin  al 

He  further  determined   the   extent,  the  weeks  which  formerly  could  be  ac^ 

propmtion  (ud  the  iaterTalB,aswellofthe  only  by  the  zealous  t^pUcBtioo  of  je 
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a  life  we  only  know  that  he  had  to  appointed  to  take  charee  of  a  polytech- 

much  from  enemies,  envious  of  his  nical  school,  to  be  established  in  Munich. 

and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave        Uwaroff,  Sergius  de,  since  1824,  im-  ' 

»nvent  for  some  time,  and  to  retire  penal    Russian    privy-counsellor,   since 

native  citv.    He  was  much  favor-  1818,pre8identof  the  Russian  academy  of 

f  popes  Benedict  VIII   and  John  sciences  at  Petersburg,  has  published  vari- 

or  X A ;  and  the  decree  of  this  lat-  ous  treatises  on  archseological  and  histori- 

>pe  silenced,  at  last,  the  enemies  of  cal  subjects.    Among  these  are  Esscd  mr 

reat  and  learned  inventor.    On  his  Us  Mystkrts  tTEleusis  (on  the  ante-Ho- 

I  from  Rome,  he  settled  in  the  con-  meric  period) ;  Nonnus  of  Panopolis  (Pe- 

of  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  in  the  tersburg,  1817);  Examen  Critimte  de  la 

r  of  Perrara,  at  the  request  of  the  Ihble  (PHercuU  (against  Dupuis^s  Origine 

himself.      He  wrote  here  several  de  Urns  Us  CuUes),    In  1822,  he  was  made 

al  treatises,  particularly  his  compen-  director  of  the  department  of  manufac- 

enlitied  Mkrologus.    Gerbert  abbot  tures  and  internal  commerce.      By  his 

.  Blasius,  in  the  Schwartzwaid,  has  Projet  d^une  Acadhnit  Asiatique  (1810],  he 

ted,  in  his  Scriptores  eccUsiasttci  de  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  or  the 

XI  sacroj  every  thing  that  he  could  Asiatic  languages  in  Petersburg ;  upon 

I  of  Gruido^s  works,  which,  howev-  which  a  department  for  Oriental  l^ffuages 

present,  are  valuable  only  as  antiqui-  was  founded  in  the  academy,  and  uso  an 

The  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  Asiatic  museum,  and  two  professorships 

with  certainty.  fbr  the  same  study  in  the  university.    Al- 

zscHiTEiDER,  Joscph  vou,  bom  in  exander  also  founded,  hi  1823,  in  connex- 

at  Rieden,  in  Bavaria,  hi  1773  com-  ion  with  the  department  for  foreien  af- 

ed  his  studies  at  Munich,  and,  in  &irs,  an  institution  in  which  pupiu  are 

became  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  instructed  in  Arabian,  Persian  ana  Turk- 

ntty  of  Inffolstadt    He  was  made  ish.    Mr.  Adehing  has  the  dvection  of 

Ufltrator   of  the    government  salt-  the  latter.    Means  have  since  b^n  pro- 

s  in  the  principality  of  Berchtolds-  vided  fbr  instruction  in  Oriental  tongues, 

I,  and  afwwards  connected  with  the  in  other  cities  of  the  empire,  as  Casan, 

iment  of  the  finances.    He  afler-  Omsk,  Tiflis,  Astrachan,  &c. 
B  founded,  at  Benedictbeum,  in  con-        Uz,  John  Peter,  a  German  poet  of  note, 

o  with  Fraunhofer  (q.  v.),  the  optical  was  bom  in  1720,  in  Anspach.    I(e  stud- 

ite,  which  has  since  become  so  eel-  led  law,  received  various  legal  appoint- 

kL  He  was  afterwards  again  intrust-  ments,  and  died  in  Anspach,  in  1796. 

idi  the  administration  of  the  salt-  Ch.  F.  Wetsse   published  his   poetical 

s.    In  1811,  he  was  [)ut  at  the  head  works  at  Vienna,  1804,  in  two  volumes. 

i  board  for  administering  the  sinking  Uz  is  distinguished,  as  a  lyric  poet,  for  his 

Afler  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  mirtliful  strains,  and  for  his  hymns,  of 

[laested  his  discharso,  and  established  which  several  are  yet  sung  in  tlie  German 

h  manu&ctory.    He  was  a  member  Protestant  churches.    His  epistolary  style 

i  diet  of  Bavaria.    In  1827,  he  was  is  easy. 


V. 


the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  Eng-  the  Germans  call  BUtsdauU.    The  Ger- 

Ipbabet,  a  labial,  formed  by  the  junc-  mans  have  the  character  «,  but  it  j;eneral- 

ir  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip,  ly  has  the  same  sound  with  /,  as  m  Voter 

I  mitle  expiration.     Fdiflfers  flora  (pronounced  fater).    Sometmies  it  cor- 

acipally  in  the  circumstance  that  the  responds  to  the  German  ti?,  as  in  Ptdver, 

ta  M  emkted  more  gently  in  pro-  The  Romans  had  two  different  characters 

dng  it    (See  F,  and  B.)    It  is,  like  for  the  small  letters  u  and  v,  but  the  cap- 

mu-voweL    The  English  v  corre-  ital  F  was  common  to  both :  hence  many 

b  in  aomid  nearly  to  the  German  tr,  other  nations,  who  received  theur  alphabet 

boefore  bek>ngB  to  the  class  which  firom  the  Romans,  continue  to  confound 
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these  letters.   V,  as  a  numeral,  denotes  5 :  above  the  level  of  the  skin.     A  mai 

when  a  dash  was  added  at  the  top,  thus,  quantity  of  fluid  can  be  discerned  in  Ai 

V,  it  signified  500.     V.  B.  with  the .  Ro-  centre  on  the  sixtli  day,  and  the  puftrii 

mans  sto€Ki  for  uH  rogas,    (See  Siiffrage,)  increases  until  the  tenth  day.     Thn  lai 

V.  D.  D.  stood  for  voto  deaicatur ;  V.  G.,  will  communicate  the  disease  by  inocoii- 

verhi  graHa ;  V.  L.,  videUcel,    On  French  tion.    On  the  eighth  clay,  when  the  poi- 

coins,  it  signified  the  mint  of  Troy es.    In  tule   is  fully  formed,  the    constitutmil 

music,  V  b  used  for  the  abbreviation  of  efiects  be^n    to    appear,  and   roanifefl 

the  word  viohn;  and,  when  written  double,  tliemselves    by  slignt   pain  in  tlie  pal 

implies  both  first  and  second  violin.    In  headache,  shivering,  loiss  of  appetite,  kt. 

ancient  music,  it  had  several  other  mean-  These  subside  s|K>ntaneouKl y  in  mie « 

ings.    V.  S.  are  the  initials  for  the  Latin  two  daya    During  the  genmJ  indji|i»' 

verfcnt&ito,  or  the  Italian  vo/h'tfuHfo  (turn  sition,  the  pustule  becomes  surrouoM 

over  quickly).  with  a  broad,  circular,  inflamed  mamni 

Va  (Ralian) ;  go  on ;  as,  Va  crescendo  called  the  areola.    Afterwards  the  iM 

(Go  on  increasing).  dries  up,  and  a  dark-brown  scab  fanai» 

Vaccination;   inoculation    with    the  which  remains  for  about  a  fortnight,  aai 

cow-pox.    This  is  a  poison,  derived  from  on    disappearing,    leaves    a    depieaioi. 

certain  specific  sores  on  the  teats  and  ud-  The     spot     continues      diminguishiUr 

ders  of  cows,  and  capable  of  being  cpm-  through  life,  either  by  the  circunntHa 

municated  by  accidental  contact,  where  of  the  depression,  or  of  its  color  bosf 

tho    cuticle    has  been    removed,  or  by  somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the  Dcigb- 

means  of  inoculation,  to  the  human  sub-  boring  ports. 

ject    That  subjects  who  have  taken  the        Vac  una  ;  among  the  ancient  BnmiMi 

vaccine  disease  accidentally,  were  thereby  the  goddess  of  leisure  and  repose.    It  ii 

secured  from  the  small-pox,  was  popular-  said  that  she  was  ^vorshipped  em  bf 

ly  known  in  several  or  tho  daiiy  coun-  the  Sabines.    The  peasants  sacrificed  li 

ties  of  England.    But  it  was  reserved  for  her  when  the  season  of  field  labor  w 

Jenner  to  show,  that  the  cow-pox  could  finished. 

be  propagated  by  inoculation,  and  that        Vacuum,  in  physics ;  a  space  devoid  cf 

the  mocuuaod  disease  possessed  the  same  all  matter.    Whether  there  be  any  mA 

pirophy lactic  power  as  the  original  disor-  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolute  vacuum, « 

dcr.    Several  years  before- Jenner  wrote  whether  the  universe  be  completely  fid. 

nn  the  subject,  some  eminent  pliysicians  is  a  question  that  has  gi%'en  risetodi^spuM 

iiad  heard  ufthr  fact,  uiidinentioned  it  ens-  uniong  philoKO]>her8    in  all   aires.     Tbt 

ually  in  their  writinj^s ;  but  doctor  Jenner  uncieiit8  distinguished  a  vacuum  coarem- 

was  tlio  first  who  wrote  a  treatise,  with  turn  and  a  vacuum  tnterspersum^  or  dii- 

the  ex[)res8  view  of  bringing  llie  remedy  seminaium.     By  the  funiu'r  they  ucder- 

into  general  application.  Tliis  was  in  ITiW;  stood  a  [)laee  destitute  of  iiiatler,  ^JH  h  t* 

and   the  treatise  was  entitled  an  Inquiry  would  exist  if  God  were  to  anniliiiai'-  a! 

into  the  Causiisand  I'^llecis  of  the  Variola?  the  air  and  other  bodies  witliin  the  wic 

Vaerintr,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of  of  a  chamber.     By  the  latter  they  iK-s:- 

the  Western  (Aunties  of  England,  partic-  nated  the  space  supposed  to  W  naitiniilT 

ularly  (Jloucestershire,  and  known  hy  tho  interspersed  in  and  amon^   lutdi*^  in  :rr 

Name  of  thoCovv-|>ox.     The  value  of  the  pores  of  the  same  body,  aiul  in  the  ilh: 

discovery  was  at  first  a  subject  of  warm  stices  between  ditferent  Ixnlies. 
controversy;  but  its  great  imi)ortance  is         Vadkmecitm  ;  a  wonl  roiM|H>undf.i  *^:* 

now  generally  acknowledged.    The  cow-  thnre   Latin   words,    sigiiitying    ii^j  r*-* 

IK)X  is  not  a  merely  local  affection,  but  me.     The  title  was  lirst  jriveii  to  aii  a.* 

produces    a    geniiral,   though  extremely  cetic  work — Vadnnecum  viurum  Vhn,<:- 

iiiihl,    disturbance    of    the    cf)nstilution,  norum  (('ologne,  17iK)).     It  is  now  :*';•.- 

wliich  is  ordinarily  so  trivial  as  not  to  ex-  times  given  to  manuals,  and  to  work?    ' 

c\w.  any  alarm  in  the  very  youngest  sul>-  entertainment.     It  is  also  ust-d  to  i\K\.'^' 

jccts.     It  seems  probable,  at  i)resent,  that  a  favorite  author,  whom    a  |»ei>4>n  >  ^^ 

it  is  not  an  infallible  security  against  the  btaiitly  carries  with  him. 
small-pox,  ahhough  the  numU»r  of  fail-         Vailla>t,  Lk.     {S<^«  I^fraUUmi. 
ures  is  very  small,  when  due  aUowance         Valais  (in  (Jerman,    h'ttUin\    on-   •' 

hiLs  been  made  for  nfistakes  and  inisn'p-  the  twenty-two  cantons   of  the   lltlu:* 

n'seiUations.     A  small,  inllamed  s|)ot,  dis-  confederacy,   borders   on    the     Pa\'*     • 

tinguishahle  about  the  third  day,  shows  Vaud,  Berne,  Tri,  and  Ti\ssiii,  ai.il  •.> 

that  the  inoculation  Ikls  succi^eded.  This  Sardinian  territories.     (StH.*   Stritz(rij;S 

increiisis  in  size,  becomes  hard,  and  rises  It  was  formerly  more  po£)iilous  xlinu  i'.  » 
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»ent  It  consists  of  sixteen  small  paiticulariy,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
B  and  a  large  one,  which  extends  anti-Orange  party,  procured  him,  in  1787, 
iast  to  west,  and  is  traversed  by  the  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Leyden ;  but 
$,  and  bordered  on  the  north  and  on  the  return  of  the  stadtholder  obliged  him 
uth  by  the  loftiest  summits  of  S wit-  to  quit  Holland  the  same  year.  Valcke- 
d.  (see  ^ps.)  Over  the  Bemanl  naer  then  went  to  Fruice,  and,  in  1793, 
and  Simplon  (q.  v.)  lead  two  roads  was  one  of  the  deputies,  to  obtain  from 
y.  In  the  northern  chain,  which  the  convention  the  aid  of  French  arms 
les  Valais  from  Berne,  are  the  most  for  the  Dutch  patriots.  In  1795,  he  re- 
sted of  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Fin-  turned  to  Holland,  and  was  appointed 
rhom,  Junfffrau,  Shreckhom,  &c.  professor  of  public  law,  and,  in  1796,  was 
climate  and  productions  are  very  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  and,  at  a  later 
IS :  the  mountains  are  almost  per-  period,  was  employed  on  several  impor- 

Sr  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  while  tant  missions  to  other  countries.  Wnen 
eys  enjoy  a  warm  climate  and  a  Louis  Bonaparte,  in  1810,  made  the  last 
lsoil,produce  com,  wine  and  fruits,  effort  to  prevent  the  union  of  Holland 
mishffood  pasturage.  The  breeding  with  France,  Valckenaer  was  sent  to  Na- 
je  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in-  poleon  on  the  subject ;  afler  which  he  re- 
nts, who  are  also  supported  in  ^art  tired  to  private  life,  devoting  hunself,  till 
)  travel,  particularly  over  the  Sim-  his  death,  in  1821,  to  study.  Among  his 
There  are  here  mineral  springs ;  works  are  his  treatise  jfe  Pectdio  quasi 
"on,  copper,  lead,  marble  and  coal  castrmsi  veteribus  Juriaconstdtis  incoinito, 
imd  in  the  mountains.  The  inhab-  and  some  legal  opinions  on  political 
«re  Catholics :  those  of  Upper  Va-  affairs. 

)eak  German,  and  those  of^  Lower  Val  D'Arno  ;  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
n  French.  They  are  accused  of  in-  which  runs  by  Florence,  ^e  Amo.) 
^e  and  want  of  cleanliness :  the  Val  di  Dem  on  a.  (See  Demonou) 
is  common  among  them.  In  the  Valdivia  ;  a  city  and  strong  fortress  of 
e  ages,  the  country  belonged  to  the  Chile,  on  the  river  of  its  name,  three 
om  of  Buimindy,  and,  in  1032,  was  leagues  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  in 
ed  to  the  German  empire.  Upper  the  year  1551,  by  the  conqueror  Pedro  dc 
I  afterwards  rendered  itself  inde-  Valdivia,  who  gave  it  his  name,  and  ob- 
nt,  conquered  (1475)  Lower  Valais,  tained  immense  sums  of  goki  fi*om  its  vi- 
I  bad  been  ceded  to  Savoy,  and  en-  cinity.  In  1590,  it  was  taken  and  plyn- 
into'  a  league  with  Berne,  and,  in  dered  by  the  Araucanians  (q.  v.),  the  native 
with  the  Swiss  confederacy.  In  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  again 
it  was  annexed  to  France,  under  the  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  tlie  Spaniards, 
f  the  department  of  tlie  Simplon,  The  harbor  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay 
1 1815,  was  constituted  the  twenty-  formed  by  tlie  river,  and  is  the  safest,  the 
inton  of  the  confederacy.  strongest  from  its  natural  position,  and 
[.CKSflfASR,  Louis  Caspar,  a  cele-  the  most  capacious,  of  any  of  the  ports 
I  Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  bom  at  in  the  South  sea.  The  town  contains  a 
arden,  in  Friesland,  studied  ancient  college,  built  bv  the  Jesuits,  several  con- 
ure,  philosophy  and  theology  at  vents,  a  parochial  church,  and  a  public 
ker,  where,  in  1741,  he  was  ap-  hospital.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
id  professor  of  the  Greek  language,  three  miles  south  of  Conception, 
ifierwards  held  the  same  post  at  Valencia;  a  city  of  Spain,  capital'of  the 
m,  till  his  death,  in  1785.  He  was  province  ofthe  same  name,  on  the  Guadila- 
^ished  for  his  profound  and  exten-  viar,  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  one  hundred 
saraing ;  and  his  conimeutaries  on  and  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Madrid  ; 
d  Greek  autliors  are  highly  esteem-  Ion.  W  W. ;  laL  39°  29'  N. ;  population, 
jTticularN  those  on  Theocrims,  the  about  80,000  in  the  city,  and  20,000  in  tlie 
iis8s(17&),  and  the  Hippolytu8(  1768)  villages  and  environs.  It  is  situated  in  a 
iripkies,  and  on  Callimacrnis  (1799).  fertile  tract  of  country,  and  has  a  mild 
Jpera  PhUclogiea  were  published  at  and  pleasant  climate.  It  contains  a  ca- 
ic  in  1806  (2  vols.).  HisZKa/rtie  in  thedral,  seventy-four  chulrches,  forty  con- 
ndi$  ntrditontm  Dramattmi  Reliquias  vents,  sixteen  hospitals,  two  public  libra- 
epublished  at  Leipsic  in  1824.  ries,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  college,  a 
LCKKifAER,  Jan  or  John,  son  of  the  custom-house,  and  a  university.  The 
ding,  after  qompleting  his  smdies  at  JUamtda  is  a  delightful  walk,  bordered 
en,  was  appointed  professor  of  law  with  oran^  pomegranate  and  palm  trees, 
maker.  His  literary  reputation,  and,  and  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  niul- 
42  • 
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heny,  lemon  and  orange  trees  of  the  en-  on  liis  day  (Feb.  14),  is  suppoeed  far 

virons.   The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  to  have  originated  from  Uienceiodien 

and  crossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  lanes,  deduce  it  from  t)ie  birds  choosing  their 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  without  chim-  mates  on  this  day  ;  but  it  is  more  like^ 

neysi.     The  university  was  founded  in  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  practice  duri^ 

1470,  and  has  58  professors  and  1500  the  Roman  Luperealia^  when  the  nuM 

students ;  but  the  course  of  study  is  anti-  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  bA 

quated.     The  inhabitants  excel  in  the  and  drawn  out  by  the  youn^  men. 
arts  more  than  in  litcranire.    The  princi-        Valentitii,    George    William,   bm 

p.-il  manu&cmre  is  that  of  silk.     The  von,  lieutenant-general   in  the  Piiimi 

maritime  trade  is  carried  on  by  lightera,  service,  a  military  writer  of  reputitiai, 

which  load  and  unload  vessels  at  the  vil-  was  bom  in  1775,  and  educated  in  Bn- 

lage  of  Grao,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri%'er.  liii.     He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  tki 

It  id  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to  be  the  campaign    on    tlie    Rhine    agaion  ibf 

Valentia  Eddanorum   of    the  Romans,  French,  and,  after  the  i)eace,  wrote  i 

and  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  treatise  on  Partisan  Warfare,  which  Ym 

Valencia,  whicli  continued  from  713  to  gone  through  four  editions.     In  18(6,  be 

1238.     It  is  now  an  archbishop's  sec. —  served  agamst  the  Swedes  as  a  capiiiB. 

The  province  of  Valencia  (255,000  in-  In  1S09,  lie  served  in  the  Austrian  uvn 

habitants)    lies  between  the  Mcditcrni-  as  aid-de-camp  of  the  pr«<ent  kinf  Jt 

neaii  sea,  Murcia,  Cucnca,  Arragou  and  the    Netherlands,    and    publi:9hed,  dhr 

Catak>nia.    It  is  the  Eden  of  Si>aiii,  and  the  peace,  his  History  of  the   Campup 

enjoys  the  finest  climate  in  Europe.   The  of  }fH3li),     In   1810,  he    scrxefl    in  vm 

face  of  the,  country  is  diversified   with  Russian    army  against    the    Turk^    b 

hills,  valleys  and  small  plains,  well  water-  1811,  he  returned  to   the  Prussian  ms-    I 


ed  by  numerous  streams.    The  Alicant  %'ice,  and  waa  of  much  use  in  the 

wine,  olives,  and  other  fruits,  com,  flax  paigns  of  181:),  1814  and  1815.     Afteribr 

and   hemp,  with   bees,   silkwoniis,   and  peace,  he  was  made  commandant  of  ikr 

rich  mineral  productions,  arc  among  its  fortress  of  Glogaii,  in  Silesia,  where  bt 

riches.    Manufactures  are  also  flourish-  wrote  his  Treatise  on  War,  in  RefeivDce 

ing,  and,  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  upwards  to  Great  Operations    (Berlin,  1821—^1 

of  22,000  workmen  arc  engaged  in  tlie  3  %*ols.). 

manufacture  of  silk  stiifis  and  storking  Vale.vtiman  ;  the  name  of  three  Bo- 
VALE.fciEM.NES  ;  acity  of  Frain*»\  Hiu-  man  emperors.  f'aUntinian  /,  son  "f 
.iti'd  on  tlio  Scheldt,  winch  runs  tliron^'li  (iratian,  a  di>TinL'uish<«l  jr»-in'i-aL waslv.T. 
the  town  in  srvenil  j)!accs,  and  hen*  Im-  in  Pannonia,  ami  asi't.MidtMl  ilie  iLP'ri* 
comes  navijrablo  ;  Ion.  .'J- .*W  E. ;  lar.  .70^  A.I).  'Wt\.  II*  diviiU^d  tliv  c^vfrniriK:.: 
*jr  N. ;  popnialion,  1().!MS.  The  Ion n  of  of  ihe  rnipire  wiili  his  bnitlier  Va!i'P.%  ' 
the  town  is  circular ;  the  stn»<t.s  narrow  ulio'n  he  inlnist'^d  tho  riL^i.-ni  pnvii.  ■-•  | 
and  cnioked  ;  the  hons\«<  p^niTally  oKI  Hrave,  hut  iirnonmt,  rn«l«\  a:.il  a.lvi;'r»' 1  ■  \ 
and  ill  huilt,  many  oC  tlieiii  of  wood  :  the  thf*  iroji^ol  delKUiehfrit-*,  Val.  n!ii;;.iii  «^' 
cjfiof  manufactures,  lace  of  L'reat  line-  nnahh*  to  arnst  the  dt-clin-'  t»f  \\i-  ••- 
n'\'<s,  cambric,  pauze  and  lii;en  siulis.  |»ire.  lie  «li»'il  in  .'d.  -S-v  R  .->i  .  ti^ 
'Die  puhlic  squan*  is  hamlFome.  It  is  toni  of.) — I'nh ^itininn  //,  >«)[»  nf  :):•'  ;i^ 
supposed  to  have  ilerivcd  ils  name  fn)ni  ceihn;;,  ailniinisten.'d  the  i:o\»rn:;.»  ?.:  .i'.  ' 
tin*  emperor  Valentinian  I,  who,  plea>.il  the  ticatli  of  his  <«Mer  hr«irhrr  <;r.' -' 
with  tlu>  tempenilure  of  the  ehmat",  anil  {}\<\\  uinler  the  ri-i:*  ney  <.f  h's  v..  :  * 
cliarininir  situation  of  the  place,  jaiil  th-*  .lu^iiiia,  and  was  killed  \\y  t>^:.«  i»:';.:,  •-■ 
I'tumlation  of  a  town,  ahn::  t!i»'  year*);  17,  cit<,  Arhnira^t,  <,  a  (Jan!,  in  ::. ^J  _J  :.- 
endowine  it  with  nnny  privili-j--.  Ir  iiniir.  Ill,  ^''U<\  (\n\<i\\ix\\\^  iv.\\V\:v 
wa**  taken  hy  tlie  alii,  s,  in  17i»:j,  af;  r  a  a  iiauLMtir  of 'rhf«..il'i<i»i^  tii--  fir>;.:.  «.- 
s-'vere  siej:*^,  hut  w;:s  iriven  uj)  to  ilje  ppM-Iaiop-il  enipi-ror  4'2.'»  .  ;:-.  i;  ?« 
rp'rich  in  17IM.  yr::r  nf  his  ai'i-.  en  the  th-;»:{i  i-f  fi  -  ■•  ■■ 
^'AI.E.^■Tl>•K.  St..  i-  calird  hy  i'w.w^  te-  iloii.irius.  ."^e.'  /^,.^^^;:  Kiv.ylr--,  I>.-.  . 
<*I«-s.iastical  >vritei>  hishop.  hut,  ai-ei'nii:i;:  \\\<  r.  Ilmi,  Spain  w;i<  owrrun  \\\  \\.  S.  ■ 
t«»  others,  was  only  a  pre>hyt"r.  II''>:!-  \i  arnl  thr  \"i>iir  »:!;•»  ^'e  i^  >*K<  ,  A:" 
fen.Ml  martyrdom  in  th»' reicn  uf  th-*  ♦••n-  hy  the  \  a-nlaN.  Urirain  hv  :1.-  A^-- 
pTor  ("laudius  II,  havini:  hern  lnhi-ad- d  Sax'ti'i,  (i:i  :I  !»y  tlie  rrai.!;<l  ;.ri.l  I:^..  " 
at  Uome,  and  was  ernly  eanoniz"ii.  H?-  the  II:;ns  n:.  i  r  Arriia.  re«-l-:--  ;.r  i  i - 
w.'L'i  so  (eminently  ilistinirnishiil  li«r  his  l'i|>:;iu!;«i.  h.-  inri^h'vl  liy  a  ei«[:s'..r-  »  •- 
lovi'  and  cluirity,  that  tin' custom  nfeiio...—  4.m.  .St-e  /  i:.i  /./'f. 
inj^  Valentines,  or  special  lovinj,'  friends,         Vale.ntiman-?.     ;Soe  Gnostics,. 
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TAUUimrois,  Ducmss  op.    (See  Di-  his  foot  on  the  iieckY>f  his  captive.  Wbea 

Mi^  P(nikn^  Valerian  died  of  arief,  his  Am  waa  8tuff> 

TAi.Eai  A.    (See  CorioUmus.)  ed,  and  preaenred  by  SapKnr  as  a  trophy  of 

\ALERiAS    {vakriana).    These  plants  victoiy.    The  truth  of  this  story  is,  how- 

B'mostly  herbaceous,  with  simple,  oppo-  ever,  doubted  by  Gibbon  (ch.  x.). 

riM^  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  Valerius  ;  the  name  of  many  Romans. 

mmumj  disposed  in  a  coiymb  or  panicle.  The  roost  distinguished  of  this  name  is  the 

niey  are  oistinguished  from  most  dico-  chief  instigator  of  the  conspiracy  against 

griedonous  plants  by  having  three  sta-  the  last  kinjr,  Tarquinius  Supeibus,  and 

BMOB^  a  number  almost  exclusively  be-  was  filmed  for  his  love  of  liberty,  of  his 

bogiDg  to  the  other  great  division  of  country  and  of  justice,  which  procured 

n^BCsimea.    The  species  are  numerous  him  the  surname  of  Fu6/tco^  or  Fimjibob 

tfhe  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  (friend  of  the  people).    He  and  firutus 

eastern  continent    We  have  one  in  were  Uie  first  consuls  of  the  new  repub- 

Westem  States,  and  a  second  in  Can-  lie.     He  retained  the   office   after   tba 

The  root  of  the  officinal  valerian  deathof  Brutus,  for  some  time  exercised 

an  acrid  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  it  alone  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and 

ft  strong,  disagreeable  odor.    It  has  made  several  orduiances  or  great  benefit 

I|p6n  employed  in  medicine,  principally  in  to  the  people,  and  highly  conducive  to 

milepay  and   hysterical    affections,   but  civil  fiieedom.     He    was  consul    three 

iffnetimes  as  a  vermifiige,  and  in  inter-  times  sucoessively  in  a  period  of  tranquil- 

ipittfint  fevers.    Cats  are  excessively  fond  lity,  and  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 

of  tiiia  plant,  so  much  so  that  it  is  diffi-  general  by   his   courage   and   conduct 

Bpit  to  preserve  it  in  a  garden ;  and  rat-  Amongst  others,  he  subdued  and  triumph- 

Blpcbeis  employ  the  roots  to  draw  the  ed  over  the  Sabinee.    Soon  after,  he  (ued 

imi  together,  as   they  do  oil  of  anise,  so  poor  that  his  remains  were  interred  at 

Oilier  species  have  the  same  properties  in  the  public  expense.    A  monument  was 

H  jBreater  or  less  degree.  erected  to  his   memory  in  the  forum. 

YAUUUAN,  Pubuus    Licinius,  Roman  The    Roman    women   wore    mourning 

snieror  finom  A.  D.  253  to  260,  was  bom  for  him  a  year,  as  they  had  done  for 

Ib^MX    He  was  descended  of  a  noble  Brutus. 

BunSy,  and  had  distinguished  himself^  in  Valerius  Maximus  ;  a  Roman  histori- 

wraral  campaigns,  for  his  military  skill,  an,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 

■id  in  general  bore  the  character  of  great  Tiberius.    He  served  in  Asia  under  Sex- 

BMfoanimitv  and  i4rtue.    The  emperor  tus  Pompeius,  and,  returning  to  Rome, 

DjoriiiB  Imvmg  determined  to  revive  the  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  publie 

MD0cmhip,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  cmnini,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  thecom- 

tbt  decline  of  the  empve,  Vfderian  was  position  of  his  Dida  et  Facia  MemorO' 

mMBimouriy  named  for  this  post  by  the  mZio,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  obeer- 

■nate.     But  the  corruption  of  Roman  vations.    On  the  revival  of  literature,  it 

H^poiiaia'was  too  great  to  be  cured  by  the  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  which  issued 

l|i|Niintiiient  of  a  censor.    Being  declared  from  the  press  after  the  invention  of  print- 

rorby  the  legions  at  the  age  of  six^-  ing.     Amoii^  tlie  best  modem  editions 

years,  he  associated  his  son  Gallie-  are  those  orTorrenius   fLeyden,   1726, 

o.,^    with  himself  in    the  govemment  4toA  of  Kapp  (Leipsic,  1782,  8vo.),  and 

Bui  die  position  of  the  Roman  empire  of  Helfirecht  (Hotf,  1799,  8vo.). 

wm  such,  that  the  whole  period  of  their  Valerius  Flaccus,  Caius.  (See  Flac- 

Mlilied  reign  was  little  else  than  a  scene  aix,  Caitu  VaUrius,) 

w£  inteniiu  confusion  and  foreign  war.  Valetta.    (See  Malta.) 

b  the  year  225^  a  new  Persian  empire  Valette,  La,  count  de.    An  account 

~     '  been  founded  in  Asia  by  Artaxerxes ;  of  him  is  ffiven  under  LawdeUe ;  and  we 

his  successor,  Sapor,  endeavored  to  have  to  add  here,  only,  that  he  died  Feb. 

the  Persian  provinces  which  had  15, 1830,  and  that  his  relations  have  since 

„  conquered  by  the  Romans.    Valeri-  published  his  Memoirs,  which  have  been 

■a  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  translated  into  English. 

1^  anny,  but  was  defeated  and  made  Valhalla.     (See    ATorihem  M^QuA- 

viMWer  near  Edessa  (260).    If  the    ac-  ogu^ 

0uantM  of  historians  are  not  exaggerated,  Valide  ;  Sultana  Valioe.  (See  /fa- 
treated  him  in  a  most  unworthy  rtm.) 

The  unhappy  old  man  was  daily  Valktkias.     (See   Mrihem   M^QuA- 

to  the  insulls  of  the  people,  and  og:y.) 

Sqpor  mounted  on  horseback  by  placing  Valla,  LAurence,  a  celebrated  philolo- 
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giBt,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1406  or  1415.  tains  a  cathedral,  sixteen  narish  rhuirha 

At  Pavia  he  was  made  professor  of  rheto-  foity-six  con^-entM,  three  hoflpiials,  and  i 

ric  ;  but,  the  plague  having  dispenied  the  uni%'ermtv,  witli  VJSO  studenb* :  popub- 

membera  of  tiie  university,  he  lectured  at  tion,  l\Of)00.    The  manufactures  ream 

Milan,  Genoa  and  Florence.    At  length  of  silks,  coarse    woollems   aiid    eanha 

he  became  known  to  Alphonso,  king  of  ware.    It  is  a  bisho|>'s  sop,  and  wv  iv- 

Arragon,  whom  he  followed  in  his  wars  merly  more  important  tlian   at  prvam 

and  travels  from  1435  till  144'i,  when  tliat  The  streets  are  dirty,  many  f»f  tlie  boov* 

prince  made  himself  master  of  the  king-  in  decay,  and   hal^linished  t^lificM  m 

dom  of  Naples.     In  1443,  on  the  return  the  chief  indications  of  its  ancient  nki- 

of  pope  Eugcnius  to  Rome,  he  settled  in  dor.    Philip  II  was  a  native  of  VallikiM 

that  city.    A  work  on  the  pretend<Hl  do-  and  made  it  the  occasnnal  residence  if 

nation  of  Constontiiie  to  the  holy  sec,  re-  lib  court. 

fleeting  on  the  clioracters  of  some  of  the  Valle,  Pietro  della,  a  celebraird  Hit- 
popes,  havuig  excited  the  disi)leasure  of  oiler  of  the  seventeenth  centurj*.  ban 
Eugenius,  Vulla  returned  to  Naples,  and  at  Rome,  in  158(>,  of  a  noble  fainih.kM 
opened  a  scho«>lofel(M]ueiice,  to  which  ma-  letl  us  accounts  of  his  travels*  whiek. 
ny  scholars  resorttnl.  lie  narrowly  escaiN*d  though  not  free  fniiii  credulit}*, and  a  Int 
suffering  in  coiiS4;(iuencu  of  the;  freedom  of  the  mar\'ellous,  are  highly  iniemdif. 
with  which  he  attacked  iiotionri  sanction-  Valle  recei%'n]  a  good  education*  and  hi 
ed  by  antiquity ;  and  it  was  to  the  intlu-  alreaily  liecome  distinguished  for  hi»ir- 
ence  of  Alphoiiso  that  he  owed  his  pres-  quisitions,  when  an  iiiitiappv  pttMioa.ad 
ervation  troin  the  veiigrance  of  tht;  inqiii-  »oine  other  ditliculties,  imfuced  him  n 
sition.  At  length  he  wu.s  invited  to  Rome  quit  Rome  and  go  to  N aides.  Herr  be 
by  Nicholas  V,  and  there  commeiifM'd  came  to  the  resmlutiun  ot  makinr  a  |iii- 
giving  lp<'tiires  on  rhetoric  in  14;')0.  He  grimoge  to  Palestine,  and,  going  to  Venicv. 
engaged  in  a  litoniry  dis|)ute  with  (veorg*;  (MnlMirk<Nl  there  for  the  East  in  Itill  Ik 
Trapezuntius,  on  the  rom|Nmitive  merits  visitt?d  Turkey,  Eg}'|»t,  Araliia«  Pmaaaatf 
of  Ciceroand  Quintiliaii,  und  carrird  on  a  India,  fiassing  iipwanls  of  eleven  vfWP 
controversy  with  Po^gio,  which  wus  con-  in  these  countri«'s,  and  studying  the  In- 
ducted with  much  illilN'rulity  and  viru-  guages  and  manners  of  the'  inbalHiaa^ 
lence  by  both  iMirti<*s.  He  died  in  14.J7  At  Hagdad  he  marned  a  lieautifiil  lieor- 
or  144)5.  Among  the  reviv(*rs  of  litrm-  gian,  Sitti  Muani,  of  whom.  Iniwevrr,  Ik 
ture.  Valla  has  always  Ih'IiI  a  liidi  rank,  w:l**  s<m>ii  drprivnl  by  d«*at}i.  T>ic«  ri- 
which  iif  Mi»'rit»«!  hy  iin\vtjiri«il  ijiplira-  larnity  h(L*iti  ii«'d  hi- p'tiirii ;  and.  in  1(25 
lion  and  an  «'iil:irL'»'<l  «'nm-^««  nl' >tii.!\,  in-  In*  arriviNl  in  Konii\  wirli  a  nwrn-r-. 
rhidin::  lii*t<ir\,  rriiiiM"*ni,«liali'i*tif'>,  nu»r:il  iflinui'  nl*  l'a*ttiTii  lullnwrr^,  ai,.!  *- • 
p)iil<»s4ip}i\  ami  iliNiiiiiy.  <  >!"  In-  nnTm-  a!J«T  tnarrit'il  a  M-naiiT  of  Jim  flp.:  «  •- 
n»u?<  wriiinL'-  hi-^  li-'aii-*'  Jh  ll!ti:ni\*ut  aU'i  a  <i«M»rL'ian.  Ib-n*  In*  li\i'i!.  il»%.if-- 
fritini  S'r.nmi.t  -lill  iniiiilti;;.N  lis  npn-  t"  tlir  arts  and  In  sM'ifiitifir  |iijrsi:i>.  ar'i 
tation.  Hi-:  "rii:.!!.-!!  \\i»rU«»  \\«  ic  [)nhli^h-  >Mut«'  an  arrount  of  lii<.  tnivi  I-.  Ti. - 
«'d  Tn;»rtli'r  :iT  lia-li"  m  ir>l:{.  \v«»rk,  rnn-i.-iini:  of  tilU-ftiur  U-f-r*. 
Wm.aimh  III,  up  M»  I  M'»  \i  \>;ai"i?yi'f  >|in\\-.  ihr  \ariiiu>  ai*<]Miri*ini-iit'<'  •■:"'J' 
M«-.\iro,  an-l  ••:i|ii:al  I'la  -tati-  «»t"tlif  '•am**  :iiitlinr  to  advantap'.  lb*  dh-d  at  K-r  • 
niuni'  .*<*•*' Alt' /i'"i- II n  ;  <>tir  Iniiidri-il  an<l  in  luVJ. 

4'iLHii  niiN>  \vi-i  «•!'  >|iMi'n:  Inn.  Iir>-  11  \  4i.i.ii:kf,  Knui^n  Kninrfsd^' l.i  iU.' 

W.:  lai.  *2<»    ."i  N. :  jMij.  il:i'ii«M,  l^.OiMJ.  li  n  ].•  lilam-,  tlurlii-^^  df  la,  niiMn**^  ttf'  |^..  - 

>itua:i'd  i-n  a  r.v«j  iii-:r  lli-*  \m>I  -id*'  ff'a  \I\',   ilis^'indfil  fnnii  t)ir  am'ifitt  n'4i 

lakf,  wliii'li  a'm  Mi'l>  wjili  li-h.      It   i-*  Tin-  l;nnil\    Pi-  la  Haurm-.  \\a>  lnd\   ••fhrr- 

-iM'  nt'  a  I'l-li'-j'.  and  fi'rilain-*  a  iMtiu'dral,  t«»  tli»'  \m\\'  ot'  tin'  xlnl^i-  nt'  •  >rfi;ui-.     1   * 

a  •••ill*';:.-.   ;.:i    liii'';tii'd,  and    "^fNi'iid    i*«»n-  t\\n  \(-rirs,  >}h>  <'hi-r>)M-d  a  -i«'i"r»'l 'a^M  * 

xtMit"^     Tin-  •■!.  ..ill  in  «»f  iIm-  inun  a!in\i'  \\.r    ij»ni-,    \\\it\  finally  ni>;i>*iii   ]i«-:     I* 

till*  "ii'a  i-r;{:H;  i;-.  •.  ili,.  hi  i;:ln  i»r  Iht  p-»\>*ir.  wlii.-h  *.'.•  «>*•: 

\  M.I.  M"iT  1 :».  r*  :\: :   m  .     S.-i-  ,tf«  i/inn-  nnl\  to  do  ^.'mimI,  Iht  «  oiidiii'i  ij«  \  »t  !•■  •*' 

••■■•1.)  Iht  L'«ntl«'  dj-}«»-i!i.in.     Tl.*-   k::i'n*; 

V\i.i.\ii.»:  !■•  :  ;•  .1';  ••rspiiii.  in  l.fMi.  iIh- f«;a:r  I'f  Vanjnnr  an  {   ih.-   kin:.    ' 

•••i[.i'ai    «•!'  .1   |.j  .\,r<..-  .  1   i*,i-  -11:1. ■  naruf.  Si.  < 'hn<ti>)ilH'  to  a  diirliv  and  a    i-^f-i* 

•  •n    iIh"    I*:-ih  tl"!,  :'■   ili"   |'n:«ti'i:i  i-i' t!i»'  in  t'aMT  nf  )ht  nnd  Iht  I'l'iiliiriTi.     >..:■• 

!>L''i'-.a,  \\!i'i'ti  ll"-A-  'lir.- p.'ii  ill--  lown:  .-.il.-il  in  tin-  at!i  ftron- of"  I...iiis  1.^  V  1  ■ 

■""1    mill-    n-rili-^^'-'  i-l'  M  tilinl  :  Jin.   T  di*    M»»nti"<p:»fi.   .Mllr.  d*-   \  allH  n-   r- :  r 

47'  \V. :  la*.    U     U   \.     1:   1*  -i^iai' .1  in  intn  tin-  ra:'ini-litr  riin\«  nt  in  lii--  -» .:    * 

:)h' iiiid!*:  ot' an  r\tiii-.\<- I>lain,  and  run-  St.    Joi.'qui'^.    where     >hr    asMiiiicd    *.:« 
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mme  of  sisier  Louisa  de  la  Mia^ricorde,  est  of  firti  on  the  yerge  of  the  roountaiii, 
and  died  in  1710.  She  is  considered  the  called  VatomhroBOy  became  rich  by  do- 
author  of  Bf/Uxions  aur  la  Misiricorde  de  nations ;  and,  in  1637,  the  society  erect- 
JKni.  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  written  a  his-  ed  magnificent  edifices.  This  oider, 
iorieal  romance  founded  on  the  events  of  however,  which  has  always  been  simply 
ber  iife^  and  Lebrun  executed  a  penitent  of  a  devotional  character,  and  was  the 
Magdalen,  of  which  the  face  is  nom  her  first  which  admitted  lay  brethren,  has 
portrait  never  become  widely  extended,  nor  at- 
Vajlusneria  ;  a  very  extraordinary  tained  any  great  importance.  Upon  its 
pfenty  a  submersed  aquatic  of  the  natural  union  with  3ie  Silvestrines,  1662,  a  black 
order  Jijfdrocharideit.  It  is  found  in  Italy  dress  was  adopted.  Valombrosa  remain- 
and  Fruice,  and  grows  in  large  quantities  ed  undisturbed  during  all  the  storms  of 
kfttbe  sdll  waters  of  most  of  the  principal  the  revolution,  and  was  a  resort  of  the 
ifien  fipom  the  Delaware  to  the  Mississip-  priests  during  the  French  dominion  in 
|i,iiear  theur banks.  It  presents  partly  sub-  Italy.  It  is  also  of  interest  in  the  history 
flfeerged  .fiekis  of  narrow,  linear  three-  of  art  A  monk  of  Valombrosa,  father 
iMn^  grass-like,  olive-green  leaves,  of  a  Henry  Hugford,  practised  the  art  of 
'llJB  and  semitransparent  substance,  as  is  paintmg  on  stone,  known  by  the  name  of 
Moalinall  herbage  growing  underwater.  gcagKola  (q.  v.),  during  his  residence  at 
Wnm  the  bosom  of  some  of  these  arise  sta-  the  beautiful  hermitage  II  Paradiiino,  near 
mioiftrouB  flowers,  contained  in  an  ovate,  Valombrosa.  The  art  was  subsequently 
tiva-partdd  ipathe.  The  enclosed  spadix  much  improved  in  Florence.  This  mon- 
fieovepedwith  very  minute  flowers,  each  astery  still  exists,  and  is  oflen  visited  by 
^^  ig  of  a  three-parted  calyx  with  devotiees  and  travellers,  who  wish  to  en- 

nens.    These,  when  mature  (fipom  joy  the  lovely  prospect  which  it  afibrda. 

depth  at  which  they  are  submerged,  Valparaiso;  the  port  of  Santiago  (q.v.)^ 

'  tbe  shortness  of  the  peduncle  of  the  the  capital  of  Chile,  on  a  bay  of  the  Vwr 

i),  have  no  means  of  attaining'  the  cific  ocean,  55  miles  south  of  Santiaflo^ 

B  of  the  water  but  by  breaking  and  235  north  of  Conception ;  Ion.  /P 

connexion  with  the  parent     As  45^  W. ;  lat  33°  2^  S. ;  population,  10,000. 

ai  it  arises  to  the  sur&ce,  the  calyx  Its  situation  is  inconvenient  for  purposes 

iHlaiitlT  springs  open,  and  the  anthers  of  building,  as  it  stands  at  the  root  of  a 

;  taot;  oy  which  impulse,  and  the  acci-  mountain,  and  so  near  toitsclifls  that  m»> 

dsoii  of  the  element  on  which  they  are  ny  houses  are  erected  in  the  breaches  and 

hnpdiedttfaey,  in  &ct,n]iflrate  accidentally  on  the  acclivities.    It  contains  a  parish 

la  die  vicinity  of  the  fertile  flower,  furnish-  church  and  two  convents,  and  is  inhabited 

'  ^  with  a  long  spual  peduncle,  by  which  it  chiefly  by  whites,  mestizoesand  mulattoei^ 

I  it  ensued  to  attain  the  surfaceofue  water  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  carried  od 

'■  iMB  at  a  variable  depth.  The  spathe  of  the  with  Peru  and  Europe.  It  has  an  excellent 

iMter  is  lufid  and  one-flowerecl,  the  calyx  harbor,  every  where  free  firom  rocks  and 

'  jlffno  poncd  and  superior,  the  corolla  of  shoals,  except  to  the  north-east,  where 

'  ttioe  petals,  the  stigma  ligulate  and  bifid,  there  is  a  sunken  rock  within  a  cabled 

•pe  esljpsule  valveless,  one-celled,  and  the  length  of  the  shore. 

'  Opede  numerous,  attached  to  its  sides.  Valpt,  Abraham  John,  son  of  doctor 

Yalmt.    (See  M^idUrmann.)  Valpy,  is  master  of  a  reading  school,  and 

YAJbOM,  House  of.    (See  Drance,)  proprietor  of  an  extensive  printing  estab- 

'      Talombeosa  ;  an  abbey  on  the  Apen-  tishment  in  London.    He  is  an  excellent 

'  riaei^  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Fiesole,  classical  scholar,  and  a  rival  of  the  three 

'  ip  the  Florentine  territory,  where  John  Manutiuses,  and  other  learned  printers  of 

'  Qoilbeit,  the  saint,  found^  an  order  of  former  times.    He  has  published  correct 

I  Mnks  in  1038,  subject  to  the  rule  of  St  editions  of  various  Latin  authors,  and  a 

f  $nedict,  and  called  the  crder  of  Valomr  much  enlarged  reprint  of  Brotieri  Taci- 

!  JbMOy  fiom  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  the  tus.    The  works,  however,  on  which  his 

\  fmg  Menif,  in  rerarence  to  the  former  hab-  reputation  chiefly  rests  are  a  new  and  im- 

^  K^tbe  membcnrs.    The  original  purpose  proved  edition  of  Stephens's  Tlugaunu 

I  ^ifae  institution  was  solitude  and  imdis-  m  conjunction  with  Mr.  Barker  of  Trinity 

'  Hailed  devotion ;  but  the  life  of  the  hermit  coUefi^e,  Cambridge ;  and  a  splendid  re- 

^■fl  toon  exchanged  for  a  monastic  con-  publication  of  the  Delphin  classics,  with 

^  ~t  and  only  a  few  hermitages  were  variorum  notes  and  other  additions.    He 

in  the  neighborhood  of  me  mon-  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  Classical 

The  original  monastery,  which  Journal  and  the  Pamphleteer.    Mr.  Val- 

Qadbeiti  from  its  situatioD  in  a  uuck  for-  py,  at  a  great  expense,  founded  the  fint 
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preases  for  printing   Greek   and  Latin  cloths,  &>c^  would  henceforth  manuftt- 

works  in  London.  ture  only  black  cloth ;  and»  the  supply  bt- 

Valteline  ;  lordship  of  Austrian  Ita-  ing  hi  this  way  increased  to  the  same  n- 

ly,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Alps,  now  forming  tent  as  the  demand,  the  price  would  Ktd* 

tiie  greater  port  of  tlie  province  of  Son-  at  its  old  level.    When  the  price  of  i 

drio.    It  is  hounded  north   by  the  Gri-  freely  produced  commodity  rwes  or  61k. 

sons,  and  was  sul)iect  to  these  till  1797.  such  variation  may   evidently  be  ocea- 

Sqiiarc  miles,  1270;  population,  81,000.  sioned  either  bv  something  aiiecting  tbf 

This  coimtry,  called  by  the  Germans  Velt-  commodity,  or  by  something  aflectiDethr 

/in,  or  Velilein,  and  by  the  inhabitants  value  of  money.    But  when,  inj^ead  of 

Fa//e7V//tna,  is  a  valley,  enclosed  between  l)cing  confined  to  one,  the  seneralitT  of 

two  cliains  of  loAy  mountains,  about  fifty  commodities  rise  or  fall,  the  nir  pmump- 

miles  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twenty  tion  is,  that  tlie  change  is  not  in  them,  be 

in  breadth.    It  is  fruitful,  and,  tliroughout  in  the  money  with  which  they  are  com- 

its  whole  extent,  watered  by  the  Adda,  pared.    Exclusive,  however,  of  the  com- 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  three  modities  now  alluded  to,  there  is  a  f'co- 

districtB,  called  Sopra,  Mezzo  and  Sotto,  siderableclass,who8e  producers  or  holden 

or  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower.    Tirano  is  enjoy  either  an  absolute  or  a  partial  iii»- 

the  capital  of  the  first,  Sondrio  of  the  nopoly  of  the  suppl}'.     When  such  ii  dip 

second,  and  Morbegno  of  the  last.  case,  prices  depend  entirely  or  principdh 

Value.    The  exchangeable  value  of  on  the  proportion  between  the  supfdruKi 

commodities  depends,  at  any  given  peri-  demand,  and  are  not  Kahle  to  be  mflc- 

od,  panly  on  the  comparative  facility  of  enced,  or  onlv  in  a  secondary  degree,  bt 

their  production,  and  partly  on  the  rela-  changes  in  the  cost  of  production.    .\n- 

tion  of  the  supply  and  demand.    If  any  tique  statues  and  gems ;  the  pictum  of 


supply  of  each  were  adjusted  exacdy  ac-  exist  under  what  may  be  called  afanfanr 

cording  to  the  effectual  demand;  that  is,  monopolies:  their  supply  cannot  be  ia- 

were  mey  all  m  sufficient  abundance,  and  creased,  and  their  pnce  must,  therpfbr^. 

no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  depend  entirely  on  the  competition  cf 

able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon  those  who  ma^  wish  to  buy  them,  witfaoui 

them,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  at  being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced  by 

the  time ;  they  would  encli  bring  the  same  the  cost  of  their  production.     Mnnopolip^ 

price,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  winio  quan-  are  sometimes  cstablisliPti  by  law :  a<  vh-  .. 

tity  of  any  other  commodity.     But  if  any  the  power  to  supply  thf»  market  with  a  ps:- 

sinjrle  commodity  should  happen  to  re-  ticular  article  is  niad«»  over  to  one  iiidiv:- 

jjuiro  loss  or  more  capital  and  lalmr  for  ual,  or  society  of  individuals,  withnu!  ir  7 

its  production,  wliileilie  (juantity  required  limitation  of  tlie  price  at  whicli  it  uv\y  ! 

to  produce  the  others  continued  stationa-  sold;  which,  of  course,  eimbles  tlmst-p-*- 

ry,   its   vahie,  as  compannl   with   them,  sessed  of  the  mono|)oly  to  c\act  the  l.ij? 

woidd,  in  tlie  first  case,  full,  and  in  the  est  price  for  it  that  the  conij>«'tition  it'ri- 

second,  rise ;  and,  sujiposin^  the  cost  of  buyers  will  aflord,  tlioui^h  such  pri'>  v.a' 

its  production  not  to  var}',  its  value  might  exceed  the  cost  of  production  in  aJiv  11  '- 

ho  increas<*d  by  a  fallinnr  oft*  in  the  suf)p]y,  ceivahle  degn*e.    The  nehis  cniivi'v.*.!  I  ▼ 

or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and  con-  patents  sometimes  establish  a  valuaMi-: 

versely.     But  it  is  of  inii)ortance  to  Immu*  nopoly;  for  they  enable  ih«»  invenr-r-   :" 

in  mind,  that  all  variations  of  price  aris-  improved  methods  of  pnninction  tu  !:.a.: 

infr  from  any  disproportion  in  the  supply  tain,  during  the  contiiniaiioe  of  th«  j'-.wr. 

and  <lrinand  of  such  commodities  as  may  the  price  of  the  ar.ich'  at  a  lev»'l  w1... ' 

[►f  fn'i'ly  pnMluced  in   indetlnite  quanti-  may  be  nnich  hiirher  than  is  requin-i  * 

ii"s,  are  teinporar)' only  :  wliile  tliost*  that  aft'ord  them  the  onlinary    rate  i>f|pr 

are  occasjoniMJ  by  chanpes  in  tlie  ccist  of  This  advantajre,  however,  bv  stiniuLv.::." 

liieir  {Production  an*  juTinanent,  at  least  invention,  and  exciting  to  new  di«5«"ovtr." 

;>^  nnnli  so  as  the  cause  in  which  they  of  which  it  is  the  natunil  and  appn^pr.!:- 

onjrinate.     A  genend  mouminp  occasions  n^ward,  insteadoflMMiie  injurious,  t-l»»:- 

a  transient  rise  in  the  [)riceof  black  cloth;  ficial  to  the  public.  (See  Pntrnijt.)    'D.'-r 

l»iU,supj)osing  tliat  the  tjishion  of  wearing  are   also   partial   moncqxtlics,   dr|vruf:i 

Mack  were  to  contimu',  its  price  would  upon  situation,    connexii>n,  fa>liii'n.  \ 

not  permanent  ly  vary  ;  lor  those  who  pn»-  These,  and  otlier  ina]>preeiable  i-in:*: 

vinn-<ly    manufactured    blue  and   brown  stances,  sometimt^s  oi»casion  a  ditli  p  k'* 
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ty  per  cent  or  mote,  in  the  price  of  he  would  previously  have  accepted.    If 

me  article^  in  shops  not  very  distant  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant 

each  other.    The  effects  on  prices  had  been  of  a  contrary  description ;.  if^ 

ced  by  the  opening  of  new  mukets,  for  example,  he  had  learned  that  the  arti- 

w  sources  of  supp^,  and  the  effect  cle  was  now  produced  with  greater  &cili- 

ir  in  obstructing  the  ordinary  chan-  tj,  or  that  there  was  a  fidling  off  in  the 

fconmiercial  intercourse,  and  occa-  demand  fbr  it,  caused  by  a  change  of 

1^  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  supply  ftshion,  or  by  the  shutting  up  of  some  of 

nee  of  commodities,  are  well  known,  the  markets  to  which  it  had  previously 

I  a  tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its  been  admitted,  he  would  have  acted  dif- 

necessarily  rises  in  a  coiresponcUng  ferently :  in  this  case,  he  would  have  an- 

rtion ;  fbr  otherwise  the  producers  ticipated  a  ftdl  of  prices,  and  would  either 

I  not  obtain  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  ex- 

and  would,  of  course,  withdraw  cept  at  a  xedu<^  rate,  or  have  endeav- 

the  business.    Speculation  has  also  ored  to  get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be 

t  influence  on  prices.    It  very  rarely  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price, 

ins  that  either  the  actual  supply  of  In  consequence  of  these  operations,  die 

jecies  of  produce  in  extensive  de-  prices  of  commodities,  in  different  places 

\  or  the  mtensity  of  that  demand,  and  periods,  are  brought  comparatively 

e  exactly  measured.    Eveiy  trans-  near  to  equality.    All  abrupt  transitions 

in  which  an  individual  buys  prod-  from  scarcity  to  abundance,  and  firom 

1  order  to  sell  it  again,  is,  in  nict,  a  abundance  to  scarcity,  are  avoided ;  an 

lation.    The  buyer  anticipates  that  excess  in  one  case  is  made  to  balance  a 

emand  fbr  the  article  he  has  pur-  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is 

1  vriD  be  such,  at  some  future  peri-  distributed  with  a  degree  of  steaoiness 

ither  more  or  less  distant,  that  he  and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have 

e  able  to  dispose  of  it  with  a  profit ;  been  deemed  attainable.     The  risk  to 

be  success  of  the  speculation  de-  which  merchants  are  exposed,  when  they 

,  it  is  evident,  on  the  skUl  with  either  sell  off  any  commodity  at  a  reduced 

i  he  has  estimated  the  circumstances  price,  in  anticipation  of  a  mil,  or  buy  at 

tiiist  determine  the  future  price  of  an  advanced  price,  in  anticipation  of  a 

nunodity.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally 

highly  commercial  countries,  where  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 

lants  are  poas^sed  of  large  capitals,  with  accuracy  the  ^unds  on  which  an 

liere  they  are  left  to  be  ffuided  in  abundant  or  a  deficient  supply,  or  an  in- 

e  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  creasing  or  decreasing  demand,  may  be 

(xesight,  die  prices  of  commodities  expect^    Rules  can  here  be  of  no  ser- 

^equeotiy  be  very  much  influenced,  vice ;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  tal- 

lerely  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  ent,  tact  and  knowledge  of^  the  party. 

)es  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  Priority,  but,  above  all,  accuracy  of  intel- 

f  and  demand,  but  by  the  anticipa-  ligence,  is,  in  such  cases,  of  the  utmost 

f  such  changes.    It  is  the  business  consequence.     Without   well   authenti- 

)  merchant  to  acouaint  himself  with  cated  data  to  go  upon,  every  step  taken' 

circumstance  affectin^g  the  partic-  may  only  lead  to  error.    The  instances, 

iescription  of  commodities  in  which  indeed,  m  which  speculations,  apparently 

ak.     He  endeavors  to  obtain,  by  contrived   vrith  the  greatest  judgment, 

I  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  have  ended  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from 

uiiest  and  most  authentic  informa-  a  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite,  are 

fith  respect  to  every  thing  that  may  so  very  numerous  that  every  one  must  be 

their  supply  or  demand,  or  the  cost  acquainted  with  them.    When  a  few  lead- 

dr  production;  and  if  he  learned  ing  merchants  purchase  in  anticipation  of 

be  supply  of  an  article  has  failed,  an  advance,  or  sell  in  anticipation  of  a 

It,  owing  to  changes  of  fiehion,  or  fiill,  the  speculation  is  oflen  pushed  be- 

openinff  of  new  channels  of  com-  yond  all  reasonable  limits,  by  the  opera- 
s' the^&mand  for  it  has  been  in-  tiOkis  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imita- 
)d»  he  would  most  likely  be  disposed  tion  only,  and  who  have  never,  perhaps, 
come  a  buyer,  in  anticipation  of  reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  grounds 
ing  by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  un-  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  antici- 
te  eiroumstances  of  the  case,  could  pated.    In  speculation,  as  in  most  other 

Lfiul  of  taking  place ;  or,  if  he  were  things,  one  hidividual  derives  confidence 

r  of  the  article,  he  would  refuse  to  fiom  another.    One  purchases  or  sells, 

ritb  it,  unless  for  a  hinder  price  than  not  because  he  has  any  really  accurate  in- 
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fbmiation  as  to  the  state  of  the  demand  fi>r  its  production ;  but  suppomng  thai  «i 
and  supply,  but  because  some  one  else  were  to  set  about  inferring  this  real  fah^ 
has  done  so  before  him.  The  original  or  the  ultimate  sacrifice  required  to  obtii 
impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended ;  and  the  conmiodity,  from  its  price,  it  migki 
even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a  specu-  happen  (had  the  quantity  «>f  labor  il- 
lation, in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices,  quired  for  its  production  declined,  bat  it 
is  unsnfe,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil,  a  less  degree  than  the  quantity  reqiind 
not  unfrequently  adventure,  in  the  ex-  to  produce  gold  and  nlrer),  thai  its  iiliK 
pectation  that  they  shall  be  able  to  with-  would  appear  to  rise  when  it  had  redf 
draw  before  the  recoil  has  begun.  It  diminished.  When,  howeTer,  the  nn 
may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be  of  wages,  as  well  as  the  price  of  con- 
laid  down  08  a  sound  practical  rule,  to  inodities,  is  given  upon  authentic  data,  a 
avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  spec-  table  of  prices  is  valuable,  inasmuch  at  s 
ulation  in  which  man^  have  already  en-  shows  the  extent  of  the  command  of« 
gaged.  The  competition  of  the  specula-  the  necessaries  and  convenience!  of  Efi^ 
tors  seldom  &ils  speedily  to  render  an  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  commmiilfi 
adventure  that  might  have  been  originally  during  the  period  through  which  it  ci- 
safe,  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  com-  tends.  Those  desirous  of  detailed  inft^ 
modity  happen  to  be  at  an  unusually  re-  mation  as  to  the  prices  of  commodiMi 
duced  price  in  any  particular  market,  it  in  Great  Britain,  in  distant  timei^  nff 
will  rise  the  moment  that  different  buyers  consult  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  iUn 
appear  in  the  field ;  and  supposing,  on  volume  of  sir  F.  M.  Eden*8  work  Os  Ai 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  bringing  an  un-  Pow ;  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Mat- 
usually  hiffh  price,  it  will  fall,  perhaps,  pherson's  Annals  o^  Comnuret.  Arhmb- 
far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as  soon  not's  TViUw  of  Ancieni  Gothf,  ff^agliM, 
as  supplies  bc^  to  be  poured  in  by  dif-  Meaawts^  PneeSf  ife^  are  well  knom; 
feront  merchants.  Whatever,  therefore,  but  the  statements  are  not  much  to  bed»- 
may  be  the  success  of  those  who  origin-  pended  upon.  Hie  DnaiU  de  MHnlagk 
ate  a  speculation,  those  who  enter  into  it  of  M.  Paucton  (4to.,  Piuis,  1780)  is  the  htm 
at-an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to  work  on  this  curious  and  difficult  sufaiecl 
lose.  To  have  been  preceded  by  others  Vampise.  The  vammre  bat  (tci|^ 
ought  not,  in  such  matters,  to  inspire  con-  iiUo  spectrum)  is  redoish-tirown,  mi 
fidence :  on  the  contrary,  it  ouent,  unless  about  the  size  of  a  magpie.  It  inhdbiB 
there  be  something  special  in  the  case,  to  South  America.  It  has  been  accused  of 
induce  every  coiisiileratc  person  to  de-  destroying  men  and  animals  bv  suckio^ 
cline  interfering  with  it.  The  mainte-  their  blood.  "But  the  truth," '8a)-s  Cu- 
nance  of  the  freedom  of  intercourse  be-  vier,  in  his  Regne  Animal,  ^  appear  to  br, 
tween  ditferent  countries,  and  the  more  that  it  inflirts  only  small  wound:^  which 
general  dilfusion  of  sound  instruction,  may  probably  become  inHaiiiniamr}-  ird 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  gangrenous  from  the  iiifluoiicc  of  thf  rl- 
those  miscalculations,  that  an^  often  pro-  mate.''*  It  is  not  altogether  improliablf 
ductive  of  great  national  aa  well  as  pri-  that  these  animals  gave  oripn  to  the  £ib> 
vate  loss,  can  l)e  either  ohviatcd  or  miti-  of  the  harpies (q.  v.);  at  least,  si>me  as- 
gated.  It  is  sii|>erfluous,  perhaps,  to  ol>-  cient  authore  make  mention  of  the^^latsL 
8crve  that  the  precious  metals  are  liable  Adelung  believes  tlic  word  mmpirt  to  W 
to  all  the  variations  of  value  already  al-  of  ScTvian  origin.  The  belief  in  hloi>i- 
luded  to.  Not  only,  iherefon*,  are  prices,  sucking  8i>ectres,  also  called  vampirrK  n 
as  was  already  romarke<!,  affertiMl  by  va-  ven' olil.  The  modem  CJn^oks,  accord inr 
nations  in  the  cost  and  snp|)ly  of  coin-  to  Toumefort's  Rtiatwn  d*un  J'*>v-75^i 
inoditii^s,  hut  also  by  Chanel's  in  tlie  cost  Fjevant  (1st  vol.,  p.  52),  rail  such  nioRrtm 
and  siip])ly  of  gohl  nn<l  silv(T,  whether  brourolacas ;  but  even  the  ancient  iffrtb 
arising  from  the  (?xJiaustion  of  old,  or  the  had  their  ffinoveat ;  and  t)ie  lami*T  ouil  U- 
discovery  of  new  mines,  iin|)rovements  in  mures  of  the  Romans  orifnnattnl  from  ih» 
the  art  of  mininfr,  changes  of  fashion,  &c.  same  superstition.  In  17:i52,  great  rc»m- 
Hence  it  is,  that  tables  of  the  prices  of  motions  were  caused  in  llungarv,  tad 
commodities,  extendinjr  for  a  considemhie  particularly  in  Ser\'ia,  by  the  general  Iv^ 
period,  communicate  far  less  solid  in-  lief  in  human  vampires,  so  that  inre^£>- 
fonnation  than  is  generally  suppase*!,  and,  tions  were  instituted  by  the  go\rmaint. 
unless  the  necessary  allowanc(\s  he  made,  The  common  |)eopIe  belie\>Hi  ihil  tJ* 
may  lead  to  the  most  unfounded  conclu-  l>odi<^of  persons  who  died  underz^^trflft 
Hions.  The  real  value  of  any  commcHlity  of  excommunication  for  8nrror>'  or  od^ 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  labor  required  crimes,  did  not  decay,  but  devoured  lb** 
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I,  and,  durinf  the  nicht,  left  their  obtain  the  metal^  the  ihViomtifl  prieem  h 
id  sucked  the  blood  of  persons  adopted  ^^The  fiDery  einder  ]A  riowdered 
m  they  had  been  connected,  so  and  mixed  with  nitre^  and  carooiiate  <yi 
hem.  soda,  in  the  proportions  of  bne  part  of 
I  Dutch  preposition.  (See  Von.)  cindei',  one  of  nitre,  and  two  fMuis  of 
:r  Veloe,  Adrian,  William,  and  carbonate:  this  mixture  is  sti^ngiy  cal- 

(See  Vdde.]  cined  for  an  hour.    Hie  itoluble  portkm 

iEMEN*8  Laud.    (See  DiemaCt  of  the  powdered  mass  is  dissolved  by 

boiling  Water:  the  solution  is  filtered, and 
rcK.  (See  page  509.)  the  excess  of  alkali  saturated  iftrith  nitric 
rcK.  (SeeJE|jMc*)  aci(!,  and  afterwards  precipitated  With 
Spetk,  John  Charles  Joseph,  murip.to  of  barytes,  or  acetate  of  lead 
1802  or  1803,  in  Amsterdam,  The  precipitate  is  vanadate  of  baryti^  or 
irents  early,  was  educated  in  an  lead,  contaming  also  some  phosphate  6f 
^lum,  and  learned  a  mechanic's  barytes  or  lead,  sUex,  zircon  and  alumiiid 
ich  ho  soon  quitted  to  enter  the  While  it  is  still  moist,  it  is  to  be  deciMi- 
e  distinguished  himself  in  the  posed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  add':  tMii 
Palembang,  and  was  made  a  solution  immediately  becomes  of  a  deep- 
u  Feb.  5, 1831,  he  was  in  com-  red  color ;  aAd,  after  having  digested'  th^ 
a  gun-boat  at  the  siege  of  Ant-  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  dcohol  is  add- 
eing  driven  by  the  wind  up  to  ed  to  it,  niid  it  is  again  digested.  Ethcb*' 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Bel-  is  then  formed,  and  the  vanadic  a^id  is  re- 
withstanding  an  armistice  then  duced  to  the  state  of  salifiable  oxide,  the 
Upon  their  coming  on  deck  and  solutH>n  of  which  is  blue ;  and,  when  it 
the  Dutch  flag,  in  spito  of  his  begins  to  assume  a  sirupy  consistence,  it 
warning  that  he  should  blow  is  mixed,  in  a  platina'  crucible,  with  a' 
he  went  below,  and  was  shortly  little  fluoric  acia,  to  get  rid  of  the  silex'; 
d,  by  one  of  the  crew,  in  tlie  at-  the  evaporation  is  continued  over  the 
prayer.  He  told  the  man  that  naked  fire,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  at 
must  take  care  of  themselves,  lust  expelled  at  a  red  heat.  The  residue 
a  brief  space,  fired  a  pistol  into  is  impure  vanadic  acid.  It  is  ftised  with 
ler  magazine,  containmg  about  nitre,  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
ids  of  powder,  and  blew  up  the  The  vanadic  acid  combines  vrith  the  pot- 
f'our  of  the  crew,  consisting  of  ash,  and  expels  the  nitric  acid ;  and  riitiv 
;,  were  saved  :  all  the  rest,  with  is  added,  imtil  it  is  found,  that,  on  cooling 
ins,  about  forty  on  bourd,[>erish-  a  small  portion  of  the  mass,  it  ceasee 
king  of  the  Netherlands  order-  to  be  red.  The  mass  is  afterwanli 
ere  should  be  always  a  vtisselin  dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  the 
I  navy  bearing  the  name  of  Van  rcHiduc^  is  slightly  washed.    A  piec6  of 

Kal-aminoniac,  larger  than  can  be  di0^ 

iriETEN.    (See  SwUieny  Vaiu)  solved  by  it,  is  to  1^  put  into  the  filtered 

lUM ;  ^e  name  of  a  ncwiy-dis-  liquid.    As  this  salt  dissolves,  a  white 

nnetal.     It  was  first  found  in  a  pulvenilent  precipitate  is  formed,  which 

s  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  in  tlio  is  vaiuidute  of  ammonia,  insoluble  in  a 

,  by  Del  Kio,  who  annouuced  it  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The 

r  metal,  under  the  name  of  ery-  vanadate  of  ammonia  ought  to  be  washed, 

;  but  the  same  mineral  having  first  with  n  sohition  of  stu-ammoniac,  and 

-wards  been  examined  by  Collet  aflerwards,  to  remove  the  sal-ammoniac, 

,  he  asserted  that  erythronium  with  alcohol  of  0.86.    It  is  to  be  affain 

>ly  impure  chromium.    Del  Rio  disstilved  lu  (wiling  water,  mixed  witn  a 

dopted  the  opinion  of  the  French  little  ammonia,  filtered,  and  left  to  cry»- 

uid  considered  the  mineral  hh  a  tallize.     It  is  from  this  salt  that  vanadic 

late  of  lead.    In  tlie  year  1830,  acid  and  oxide  are  aflerwards  obtained, 

discovered  this  substance  in  a  by  heating  it  gendy  in  open  vessels  to 

iron,  remarkable  for  its  ductility,  procure  tlio  former,  and  m  close  vessels 

fit)m  the  iron  mine  of  Jabcrg,  to  prepare  the  latter.     In  order  to  obtain 

om  JSnkoping,  m  Sweden.    He  the  metal,  pieces  of  vanadic  acid,  which 

:   Vanadium^  from    Vanadis,    a  have  been  previously  fused,  are  ta  be 

.vian  deitv.    Tlie  finery  cinder  mixed  with  pieces  of  potassium,  of  equal 

St  iron  of^Jaberg  contains  more  hulk,  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  the  ccrveT 

1  than  the  iron  itself,  and  it  e\i.«<ts  is  to  bo  well  fiistened  on,  and  the  cruei- 

le  conditk)n  of  vanadic  acid.  To  ble  is  to  be  heated  with  a  spirit  lamp; 

II.  ^        43 
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The  reduction  occurs  almost  instantane-  it  reddens  the  color  of  moistened  liuLti 

ously,  with  a  kind  of  detonation.    The  paper.    As  soon  as  it  is  red  hot,  it  fusa 

crucible,  wlien  cold,  is  to  be  put  into  wa-  In  tJiis  state,  it  sustains  a  white  beat  wrc- 

tcr,  to  dissolve  the  potash,  and  the  reduced  out  losing  oxygen,   if  kept  fmiu  cooxir 

vanadium  is  to  Ikj  collected  on  a  liltcr :  it  with  combustible  bodies.     Wiien  fi»c 

is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  black  pow-  it  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  thcu  oxh^- 

der,  which  shines  in  the  sun,  and  takes  a  its  a  phenomenon  which  iiicriLs  olivna- 

grayish  metallic  lustre  under  the  burnish-  tion.    It  solidiiies  at  a  heat  wliich  \f  ii- 

er ;  but  this  is  not  the  true  as|)ect  of  the  visible  in  day-light ;  but  the  uutnicut  tic 

metal.  Vanadium  is  white  ;  and,  when  its  solidilication  commences,  a  luminous  rv- 

surface  is  polished,  it  resembles  silver  de  extends  from  the  periphery'  to  li.-' 

considerablv,  or  mulybdenum,  which,  of  centre,  where,  owinjj  to   latent  bfAU  bt- 

all  metals,  it  is  mo:<t  like.    It  is  not  due-  coming  free,  tiie  moss  n^iuaius red  li^'ii^ 

tile,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  a  {rawder  of  long  us  the  crystallization  continue*.  IV 

an  iron-gray  color.     It  is  a  good  conduct-  acid  contracts  nmcli  on  solidifying,  lad  i 

or  of  electnciiy.    The  powder  of  vanadi-  readily  detached  from  the  crucible:  it* 

um  takes  fire  at  a  heat  below  redness,  then  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  lonofC 

bums  without  cncrg}',  and  leaves  a  black  entin^ly  of  a  mass  of  interlaced  cn»ikk 

un fused  oxide.  Vanadium  dissolves  read-  It  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity.    lis 

ily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  a({ua  regia :  the  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  in- 

solution  has  a  line  blue  color.    The  sul-  })arts  a  bright  yellow  color.     One  ibtx- 

phuric,  muriatic  and  fluoric  acids  do  not  sand  parts  of  boiling  wat<*r  scarreiy  de* 

attack  it  at  all,  even  when  they  are  con-  solve  one  part  of  acid.     The  acid  is  d*^- 

centrated  and  boiling.     It  is  not  oxidized  {losited,  on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  r^ 

by  the  alkaline  hydnites,  and  it  may  be  concentric  rings.     It  is  easily  reduced » 

heated  with  them  to  redness  without  un-  tlie  state  of  an  oxide,  e^sipccially  umitr  tv 

dergoing  any  alteration,  if  the  air  be  ex-  influence  of  an  acid.     Fused  on  charr^ 

eluded.    The  comjmuuds  of  vanadium  by  the  blow-pipe,   it   leaves  a  cubem: 

and    oxygen    are    three    in   number: —  nia^^s,  nf  the  color  of  plumliago,  whir ii  > 

1.  Suboxide  of  vanadium.    It  is  obtained  the  suboxide  :  ^^ith  the  phosphate  of  ir>* 

by  reducing  vanadic,  by  hydrogen  gas,  at  monia  and  soda,  it  gives  a  fine  greeu  ni- 

a  red  heat,  or  by  fusing  vanadic  acid  in  a  or  to  glass,  which  apfiears  brown  « hi' 

cavity  in  charcoal.     It  has  not  hith(;rto  it  is  hot :  with  borax,  it  also  give:;  a  zntz 

been  combined  with  other  lx>dios,  or  with  glass.      In  this    n*nctioii,    viuindiun:  '^• 

acids  or  liases.     Wiien  licJited  in  the  air,  seinl>les  chroiniinii :    but    the  ;:nt-j. 

it  takes  fire,  and  burns,  leavin*:  ail  iiiiliised  or,    |)nMliieed    by    the    ti>nn»*r,   u\:i\     ■ 

!)lack  resi(hie.     it  is  eomposi'il  of  H>.5;W  chaiiired  to  yellow  by  the  nxiilaiincH— 

j)aris  of  niefal,  and  lO.Ni'J  ot' o\y;ren. — "2.  which  jloes  not  ha|)])en  with  rhriT  : 

Oxide  of  vanadium.     It  is  obtained  in  a  With  earbonate  of  sodji,  it  i.-^  imi  r>-: . 

hlate  of  purity  by  mixing;  l».r>  parts  of  sub-  to  ilu"  niriallie  >tate.     li    is  eotiij*.-^ 

oxiile  with  1  l.r>  parts  of  vanadir  arid,  and  74.011    vanadium     arul     'J.VI'.Vi    ..\^. 

heating'  the  nii.xiiire  to  whiteness  in  an  The  atlinity  of  vatiadiiiiii    I'nr  ^i:i:  :   '  > 

atmosphere  of  earhonir  a<'id  f^^as.     It  is  but  weak  at  nioderateK     bi::h   :i;i|»' 

not   fusible  at  the  teinperatnn*  at  whieh  ttn-es;     nev«rth»  less,    tfn-re    an'    ^'■•■' 

glass  .Nollens.   It  isinsiiIuhN' in  vvatiT;   but  nifxles  ol' ohtainin;:  sulpbuni-  k'' w:^ 

if  itriMiiains  loni:in  it,  the  water  ^rratlually  diuni.      Hitherto,   mdy    t\\<.»   !i.i\'-    ■•     I 

beeonies   preen    in   eonsejjnenee    t>f   in-  fornu'd.     Tin*  sulphnret  run**!-*:?.  « t" '  • 

eivased    (ixidation.     It   dissolves   slowly,  vanadium  an<l  *il.!»7  sidplnir.     Ti- -    • 

but  eoinidelely,  in  the  aeids:  the  solution  snlphun-t    is  eoi:ipnsed  iif  .'>S.r;i7  \;: 

is  blue,  and  the  ovide  arts  as  a   base;  but  nm  and  4I..T».'{  sulphur.      When  \  :' - 

it  Citiiihines  with  hases,  and  forms  sails,  nin  is  heate<l  to  re<liie»  ifi  an  a:i;  i-. 

whieh    may    1m'   ealietl    vanaditts.       It   is  ol*    \apon/«d    phosphorus,    ih-x    ■: 

ronipose<l  of  {-tl.OrM)  \anadium.  and  IS.*M4  combine;  hut  when  phn>;ph.iti-  'i{\:. 
oxyiren. — 1\.   I  anadic  arid  is  ohtainetl  by     uui  is  heated  to  wlii'i-m  ss   in  a  '■"    " 

I'Xposini:  vanadate  of  anunonia  to  a  heat  crucible,  it  is  reducetl,  arni  :;!\i-  .ip  r 

near  redii!  ss,  in  an  ofieu  platina  t-rucihle,  pray,  until s<'d  nKi>s,  wlijch   m-iN  '>   • 
and  stirrini:  it  occasionally.     The  vana-     j>resse«|,  ami  has  ihen  tin*   ci»i«  r  :.v 

date   di'cornposes,  becomes  at  first  black,  tn*    ol'    plumbaLfo. — .7///)v,f   r.r*   {• .- ■  • 
and   afterwards,  in   propt>riiou   as  it  ah-     In  experinnnts  up»»ri  N.-uiadium.  :!:■   * 

sorhs  atmospheric  oxyL'en,  of"  a  red-hrown  face  ol*  plat  ma  crUi-ihU-s   i^  «»tt<r;;..' 

color,  whicli,  hy  c«M)liiig,  hecomes  irnulu-  with    vanadium,    which     d<»e^    m:   '." 
ally   pah',  ami    finishes   by    turning  to  a     eiilier  the  ct»h)r  or  the  imtaljic  l::>:r^ 

rust  color.     It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous :  the  platina:   but  when   it   ia  jjVnrj" 
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cated  to  redness,  the  alloyed  parts  are  comptroller  of  the  board  of  woiics  and 

overed  with  a  layer  of  fused  vanadic  surveyor   of  Greenwich  hospital.     His 

cid,  which  preserves  them  from  further  death  occurred  March  26, 172(3. 

addation. — Salts  of  vanadium.  The  salts  Vajtcouveb,  George ;    a  modem  cir- 

rhich  contain  oxide  of  vanadium  as  a  cumnavisator  and  captain  in  the  British 

Bse,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  su-  navy.    lie  served  as  a  midshipman  under 

ert>  azure-blue    color,   when  in    solu-  captain  Cook;  and  a  voyage  of  discov- 

on.    In  the  solid  state,  and  when  com-  erj',  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  nav- 

ined  with  water,  they  are  either  of  a  igable  communication  between  the  North 

eep  or  light-blue  color,  and  sometimes  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans  being 

reenish.    Without  water,  they  are  gen-  determined  on,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 

nlly  brown,  and  sometimes  also  green,  mand  it.    Of  this  voyage  captain  Van- 

Soch  the  brown  and  green  salts  give  blue  couver  compiled  an  account,  under  the 

dutions.    Their  taste  is  astringent,  and  title  of  Voys^  of  Discovery  to  the  North 

ither  sweetish,  like  those  of  iron.    The  Pacific  Ocean,  and  round  the  World,  in 

reater  number  of  them  are  soluble  in  the  Year  1790 — 5  (3  vols.,  4to.]L  which  was 

rater.    The  caustic  alkalies  occasion  a  nearly  ready  for  the  press  when  the  au- 

recipitate,  which  is  at  first  of  a  grayish-  thor  died,  in  1798. 

^hite  color,  and  which  afterwards  be-  Vandalia,    a    post-town    of    Fayette 

Mines  of  a  liver-brown  :  an  excess  of  al-  county,  Illiuois,   is  the  seat  of  govem- 

■li  dissolves  the  precipitate,  producing  a  inent  for  the  county  and  the  state.     It 

>]ution  of  a  brown  color.    Ammonia,  is  pleasantly  situated   on  a  high   bank 

ided  in  excess,  gives  a  brown  precipi-  of  the  Kaskaskia,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 

ite,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colorless,  and  thriving  country.     Although  it  has 

Tie  carbonates  occasion  grayish-white  been  founded  but  a  very  few  years,  re- 

recipitates :  sulphureted  hydrogen  does  spectable  buildings  for  the  accommodation 

ot  render  them  turbid  ;  but  the  hydro-  of  the  government  and  courts  have  arisen, 

ilphurets  occasion  a  black  precipitate,  A  weekly  gazette  is  issued,  and  the  town 

lo,  when  added  in  excess,  mey  redis-  will  soon  become  a  place  of  extensive 

live  it,  occasioning  a  fine  purple  color:  business.    Lat.  38®  5(y  N. ;  Ion.  89^  2'  W. 

rro-cyanite  of  potash  occasions  a  lemon-  Vandals  ;  according  to  some,  a  Scla- 

sUow  precipitate,  which  becomes  green  vouic  tribe,  there  being  a  remnant  of  an 

1  the  air.    Infusion  of  sails  gives  a  pre-  ancient  race  in  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 

pitate  of  80  deep  a  blue  color  that  it  Eiscnburg,  still  bearing  this  name,  and 

ipears  black.  consisting  of  40,000  souls,  who  speak  a 

VAifBRueH,  sir  John,  a  dramatist  and  very  ancient  Sclavonic  dialect.     Accord- 

cfaitect,  descended  firom  a  Flemish  fam-  ing  to  others,  the  Vandals  are  considered 

r,  was  bom  in  England,  about  1672,  and  to  be  a  Germanic  tribe,  one  of  those 

itered  into  the  army.    But  early  in  life  whose  migration  caused  the  fall  of  the 

»    became  a  writer  for  the  stage.    In  Roman  em])ire.    Their  original  couuliy 

D7,  his  comedy,  the  Relapse,  was  rep-  was  probably  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

■eoted ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula :  the  early 

oduced  the  Provoked  Wife,  and  iEsop,  Roman  writers  mention  them  very  indis- 

terwards  altered  by  Garrick.      When  tinctly.    After  the  third  century  of  the 

Mterton  and  Congreve  obtained  a  patent  Christian   era,  they  carried  on  wars,  in 

r  erecting  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  connrxion  witJi  the  Burgundians,  against 

bich  was  opened   in   1707,  they  were  the  Romans  on  the  Rhine.     Under  the 

ined  by  Vanbrugh,  who  wrote  for  this  emperor  Aurelinn(*-i72),  they  settled  in  the 

»U0e  his  comedy  the  Confederacy,  the  western  purtH  of  Duciu,  or  Transylvania, 

D0t  witty  as  well  as  the  most  licentious  and    in   part  of  xhv  present    Hungary. 

biB  productions,  which  long  kept  pos-  When  llM'y  were  driven  from  these  re- 

SBion  of  the    suige.     The    Provoked  gions    by   the    Goths,    Constaiitine    the 

inland,  or  the  Journey    to    London,  Great  permitted  ihciri  to  settle  in  Panno- 

bich  he  left  imperfect  at  his  death,  was  nia,  on  condition  that  llicy  would  assist 

•Ikipieted  by  Colley  Cibber.  As  an  arch-  th«^  Romans  in  their  wars.   It  was  a  great 

•ct,  Vanbrugh  was  selected  to  build  the  mistake  of  tlie  emperors,  whvn  tin?  Roman 

onument  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  troops  had  degenerated,  to  admit  foreign- 

lenheim-house ;  and  that  structure,  as  ers  into  their  legions,  and  even  to  grant 

ell  as  castle  Howard,  affords  proof  of  them  the  highest  honors.    The  weakness 

ill  and  genius.    He  obtained,  in  1704,  of  the  Romans  thus  became  more  known 

0  office  of  Clarencieux  king-at-arms ;  to  the  Imrbarians ;  and,  in  consequence, 

id,  in  1714,  he  received  the  honor  of  the  latter  were  more  disposed  to  undertake 

lif^thood.     He    was   also   appointed  fttH|uent  incursions  into  tlio  Roman  etn- 
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pire.    That  there   were  men  of  talent  prisoners.     Genseric  made  his  iura«ioo 

among  the  Vanduls,  is  evident  from  the  in  455,  actuated  by  love  of  plumier,  uud 

instance  of  Stilicho.  (q.  v.)    In  the  year  at  the  head  of  n  |)owerftii  fleet.  luKoifje, 

406f  the  Vandals  quitted  ronnonio,  and  no   preparation  hod  l»een   iiui(!c>  lor  de- 

§roc<H)ded,  together  with  the  Alans  and  fence:  all  fled,  and  tlie  oni]>eror  .Ma\imu« 

luovi,  to  Gaul,  where  they  committed  was  killed  in  the  tirst  coiifuMioii.    Tltr 

ffreot  devastations:  thence  they  invaded  Vandals  plundered  Kcmi*^  during  fijumTD 

§pain,  passing  over  the  Pyrenees,  divided  days,  ami  took  |)osseH5ion  of  all  the  irea.^ 

witli  the  Suevi  the  possession  of  Galicia  ures  and  works  of  art  wliicii  had  liecn 

and  Old  Castile,  ana  oi^tahlished  tliere  on  leA  by  the  Goths,  (q.  v.)     A  unnibrr  of 

empire,  to  which  the  Alans,  who  had  pre-  monuments  and  statues  were  Hhip|)*>d  U 

viously  settled  in  TiUsitanio,  but  could  not  them   for  Africa,  togtithcr   with  H«-\tral 

withstand  the  attacks  of  the   Visigoths,  thousand  of  the  most  distingnislioil  ]tr>- 

submittful  (420).      Jealousy    oflen    gave  oners.     On   thi^   pa.s.sa^f,   a  vhip    l:nli*a 

rise  to  wars  between  the  Vandals  and  the  with   the  tlnest  works  of  art  wa:>  IuK. 

Suevi :    the  former,    however,   retained  Vo\Hi  Ia^o  met  kin^  (vensrrie  at  tlio  li^Ai^ 

their  power  until  they  were  compelled  by  of  a  solemn  procession,  I  tut  could  ohIt 

the  Romans   to  leave  Galicia,  and  take  prevail   on  him  to  span;   the   city  fn«D 

refuge  hi  Iketica,  the  coast  of  the  pnwent  slaughter  and  confliignition.     TlMr^ava^ 

kioi^dom    of   Grenada.      The    Romans  fury  with  which  tin;  Vandals  dci(jii>iled 

made  war  against  them  even   here,  but  the  most  lK.*autiful  works  of  art,  ami  *\*^ 

were  defeat^  {^^)  i   ^^^  ^'*^   Vandals  stroyed  the  greater  pun,  li:is  given  uripn 

were  now  eml>o)dened  to  undertake  new  tothenameofl^anf/rr/t^m.  l)isput<*san»niijr 

enterprises,  for  which  they  soon   found  the  descendants  of  (leiiseric,  in  regnnJ  tv 

opportunities.    Their  king,  at  that  time,  the    succession,  causcti   tlie    fall  of  ibr 

was  Genseric  (Geiserich),  a  brave,  enter-  Vandal   empire.      Gelimer,   a    liold  and 

prising  prince,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  ambitious  gtmeral,  dethroned  the  rishtfiA 

nis  age,  who,  however,  as   he   was  the  king,  Ilildmc,  n  good  prince,  and  had 

cause  of  devastating  wars,  and  had  quit-  him  munlenMl.     Ililderie   had   been  oa 

ted  the  Catholic  church  to  join  the  Arian  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  J ustiniaa 

party,  has  not  been  justly  repn»ented  by  The  latter  declared  war  against  GeliiiHT, 

historians.      Northern  Africa  WHi^  at  that  under  pn^tence  of  n^venging    Iliklprir* 

time,  subject  to  the  Romans.    The  gov-  death,  but,  in  fact,  for  the  purpoHc  of  «ul>- 

emor  of  this    provinctj,    IJoniface,  who  duinsr  Afric'a.    JnstininnV  gn':it  p'i»**raL 

t'lought  liinirtolf  wronged  by  llMMMn|)on)r  Uelisarius,  arrixrd    in    AtVira   wirli  r:-l) 

V'alentiiiian    III,  inviUnl  the   Vandals  lo  15,000  iiicii  ("vM),  but  was  Aii-torH-u-iwr 

Africa,  promising  to  divide  tin^  provinro  (Jrlirner  in  two  Iwitilrs,  and  l<»rr»«I  Iiim:  ■■• 

with  them.     (Jenperie  embarked  with  all  surremhT.     (Jelirner  was  carried  ip  C'l- 

his  piM)[>le  (l*-i7),  in  the,  ports  of  Andalu-  stantinople  in  triumph  ;  ami  with  !i:!ii  :!• 

sia,   and   went   over  to    Africa.      In  the  kinirdoni  of  tlie   Vandal>  in    Atr!.:i^*if 

mean  time,  Bonitace,  having  be<*ofn<*  hm*-  destroyrti,  alter  ha\  in;:  la>t«'d  Ini  \i:  rv 
onciled  to  the  e!n|>eror,  would   not   per-         Va.noammk,  I)ouiirii<|ui-,  count  i  !'  I  :.- 

tbrm   his  promise,  and  at   last  attempted  !M)urL%  born  at  ras<<'K  in  1771,  \\;i^  il  •  »  : 

to  drive  away  the   Vandals  by  force  of  of  an   apotherarv.      llaxiiiL'   «nl«n.;"l.' 

arms,     ibil  he  was  eon<]U(T('d.     (ienserie  s<Tviee  at  the  lieL'innin;:  of*  the  rt\i';,' '^. 

gradually    possessed    himself  of*  all   that  Im"  owed  a  nmst  nipiil  atlvanccriit  i :  t.-  .; 

part   of  Africa   wlii(*h    belonired    to    ilie  almost  unexain|)]ed  enuniui-.      !?#■  \\  • 

Western    ein|)ire,   and   there    foundid    a  onee  placed  at  tin' ln-ad  ttt*  a  lit:!;; 'r  ■■■ 

powerful  empiri\to  whieh  he  soon  added  whieh  reerivrd  the  nanii-  <»t*!l;i' ih.':'>"    • 

the  islands  of  Sicily,   Sardinia,  Corsica,  of  Mont-( 'a<>el,  and.   in    17!»"J,  \\.>  \v 

Majorca    and     Minoreiu        ]\U     coi-sairs  the  army  ot*  th«'  n»)!th,  in   ;hr  "p -■■"  ;■    " 

wen'!  masters  of  the  whole  of  lh(^  !M  ((liter-  ;:i  nrral  of  hritrade.     In  tin-  ilirt  i-  «.-  ■    - 

ranean,  and   s|»read   terror  on  the  eoa^ts  inir  eampaiuus,  he  disiini:Mi>hi  d  !  ::.-  " 

of  Italy.     The  empress   Kud(».\ia,  widow  L'ri'iillv.      In  17{U\  In-  \\a^  ap|M.ii'u:  j  ■ 

of  Valentinian    III,  who  had   been  eom-  enil  of  (iixlslon.  a;id   rtei';\ir'.    il,. 

pelled  by  Maximus,  the  murderer  of  her  mand  ef  the  Iff)  win::  ftf  tin-  arni\  .  *' " 

husband    and    usurper   of   tin;    imp^Tial  Danube.     He  afterwards  pji^sei I  i'lt-T 

tlin)ne,  to   mariT  him.  was  supposed  to  land,  under  the  orilcn--  of  L'^niiTal   1'-. 

have  inviied  the  Vandals  into  Italy  from  and  e'tntrilMirt  d  niueh  io  the  l.a)>|iA  r>  >    - 

the  desire  of  nivenire  ;  but  tla^  eonduet  of  that   shor   eampalirn.       Ilr   |»«'. ;■..:' 

of  (leiiWTic  dispn)ves this  supposition;  for  dis'inL'ui<hed  ir.m^flt'  at    i!.»'   pa^^ijt  «■ 

he  took  the  empress  and  her  <laughtcrs  the    Khuie,  ami    iti   varituis    nienn>n...i 
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B  of  the  campaign  of  1800 ;  received  painter  on  glass,  and   his   mother  was 

eral  marks  of  distinction  from  the  first  Bkilled  in  embroidering  landscapes  and 

Bul,and  was  named  grand  officer  of  the  figures.     Henry  van  Palcn  was  his  first 

on  of  honor.   He  obtained  the  <iecora-  instructer.    This  artii«t  had  studied  long  in 

I  of  the  grand  cross  of  Wtirtemberg,  Italy,  and  united  good  drawing  with  lively 

commanded  the  W(irteml)erg  troop  coloring,  so  that  Vandyck  acquired  from 

be  campaign  of  1809,  against  Austria,  the  lieginning  a  good  manner,  and  soon 

inguishinghimsclfon  many  occasions,  excelled  his  fellow  pupils.     Rubens  now 

understandings  with   Jerome    IJona-  received  him  into  his  fichool,  and  intrusted 

te  prevented  his  having  any  command  to  his  execution  several   large  pictures 

he  expedition  against  Russia,  in  1812,  from  his  own  sketches.    A  battle  of  the 

he  was  disgraced,  and  received  an  Amazons,  and  the  cartoons  for  the  tapes- 

er  to  retire  to  Cassel.    In  February,  try  containing  the  history  of  Decius  Mus, 

3,  however,  he  was  called  to  the  com-  obtained  him  the  full  confidence  and  es- 

id  of  a  corps  of  troops.    On  the  29th  teem  of  his  master ;  and  he  soon  became 

August,  he  passed  the  great  chain  of  his  assistant  rather  than  his  scholar.    His 

mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  marched  own  inclination,  and  the  jealousy  of  Ru- 

n  Culm,  where  he  found  10,000  Rus-  bens,  determined  him  to  devote'  himself 

«.  commanded  by  general  Ostennann,  exclusively  to  portrait  painting.     It  has 

his  artillery,  and  6000  of  his  troops,  l)cen  said  that  Rubens,  from  mere  jeal- 

was  himself  taken   prisoner.    (See  ousy,  wished  to  remove  his  rival  Ischolar, 

m.)    He  was  marched  to  Moscow  and  and  advised  him  to  go  to  Italy ;  but  it  is 

itka,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Siberia,  well  known  that  he  gave  this  advice  to  his 

was  treated  with  ungenerous  severitv.  most  promising  pupils  in  general.    He 

1814,  he  finally  placed  his  foot  again  first  painted  three  more  pictures,  an  Ecce 

lie  French  territory.    In  Paris,  he  re-  Homo,  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

ned  personal  insults  from  various  quar-  and  the  wife  of  Rubens,  for  his  instructer ; 

f  and,  from  the  minister  of  war,  an  for  which  Rubens  gave  him  a  fine  white 

er  to  quit   Paris  within  twent}'-four  horse,  and  sent  him  to  Italy  with  letters 

IB,  and  to  retire  lo  Cnssel.    On  the  of  recommendation.    A  few  miles  from 

,  news  of  Napoleon's  landing,  general  Brussels,  in  the  village  of  Savelthem,  the 

idamme  offered  his  services  to   the  young  artist  became  enamored  of  a  peas- 

f.    They  were  not  accepted,  and,  after  ant's  daughter,  so  tliat  he  remained  there 

lis  had  left  Paris,  he  presented  him-  a  long  time,  and  executed  two  altar-pieces 

'  before  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  for  the  village  church.     In  one  of  them 

r  of  France,  and  commandant  of  the  tlie  object  of  his  love  was  represented  as 

ukl  division.     He   afterwards    com-  a  Madonna,  and  in  tlie  other,  he  himself 

ided  the   third   corps  (Tarmit   under  appeared  as  St.  Martin  on  the  horse  of 

oral  Grouchy,  and  ontained  signal  sue-  Rul)cns.    His  residence  there  becoming 

I  at  the  attack  of  Wa\Tes,  after  tlie  known,  Rubens  used  every  inducement, 

le  of  Fleunis.    His  troops  were  in  bv  means  of  the  Cav.  Nanni,  an  accom- 

aettial  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  when  he  plished  Italian,  to  rekindle  tlie  flame  of 

vt  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  ambition  in  the  l)osom  of  the  youn^  man. 

dboger  of  being  crushed  by  superior  He  succeeded.      Vandyck  tore   himself 

obers,  he  made  good  his   retreat  in  away,  and,  accompanied  by  Nanni,  has- 

fect  order,  with  his  corps  almost  un-  teneil  to  Italy.   He  first  directed  his  course 

ehed.    General  Vandanime  occupied  to  Venice,  made  Titian  and  Paul  Vero- 

nt-roiige,  Mnidoii,  Vanvres  and  Is8y,  ncse  his  models,  and  acquired  their  splen- 

;  a  party  of  the  generals  made  him  the  dor  and  richness  of  coloring.    His  money 

•r  of  the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  spent,  and  he   removed   to  Genoa, 

rteclined.    He  aftenvards  relirerl  Ik?-  where  he  painted  several  portraits,  and 

d  the  Loire.    There  he  mounted  the  gained  a  large  sum.     He  now  undertook 

ite  cockade,  and  exhorted  his  troops  to  a  jouniey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patron- 

missioD.    The  onion  nance  of  the  17lli  iscd  by  the  cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio, 

January,  1816,  having  obliged  him  to  whose  portrait  he  painted  with  the  most 

t  France,  he  retired  to  Ghent,  hut  af-  complete  success.    This,  and  the  portraits 

irards  resided  on  his  estate  at  Cassel.  of  sir  J.  Shirley  and  his  lady,  residing 

died  in  1830.  there,  excited  so  much  admiratk)n,  that 

/'arderwerf.    (See  h'trf.)  the  envy  of  the  other  artists  compelled 

rAlfDTCK,  Antliony,  the  most  celebrated  him  to  return  to  Genoa,  where  he  exe- 

■D  portrait  painters,  was  bom  nt  Ant-  cuted  many  portraits  as  well  as  historical 

inpt  in  1598  or  1599.    His  father  was  a  pictures,  and  always  adopted  the  brilliant 
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t«ind8ieilr,  wlwnlMnridMlfbrnnB  Lomrai  bitt,  m  tta  m>k  Ead  biBrf- 

Ikm.    Bnt  tM  plMpM  flnallr  dnm  lum  tmijwmmantd  to  famim,hmmmm^ 

•ttarShdlji  M^ln  «DUed  ihaads-  tunwd  Id  Bd^umL    Tkaoffiia^^mi 

bnMd  dnr-peoe  ftr  Palermo  in  Ookm.  iiiIihiiiI.  ha  prapoMd  to  iho  Uiif  m 

AW  Uo   nputidoa  was  thiw   ■ptMd  paint  tbe  walli  of  the  liM>T'"»t  h*"* 

ifciOMglma  Indj,  ka  iMumad  n  hii  mni  wkfa  Iho  UWfT  and  pnea^on  of  Ikov- 

uiiMiiij.    Hon  bo  paimad  raaiqr  biMati-  dar  of  ibo  laner,  fnama§  m  aifco  At 

adpiMMOMdakarfieMO.    Ofdwlal-  eaita«o&    IMm  ibe  mck  wh  ow- 

lir,lbaiMatnBownadai«tbeSc.Aiigua-  nfatad, ha  wa  Mipiiwd by <«M^ h  fc 

doa  it  Antmrp,  and  Om  Cnid&doo  at  iiiij  wwJ  ]w  «C  ilmam  (MH^   Bt 

Ooaitnj.    BubeoaiaMJdtobaTeoflhnd  wm  balad  in  Sl  PHTi  chw^    Cm- 

I.,                            i.ter  mnianiacot  bpl  k?  matpoaad  hii  apinpli.   Hm^im^ 

\                              f,  bacauaa  hfa  wflar  nllcriea  contain  aooM  <£  U>  ptaim 

lo^     i;  I   h  r       r  (HeieBa,  tbe  Mcmd  Thoagh   Vandyck    tbant    to   HmW 

wifr  or  K«l>''ii'<|  vmu  not  yat  wlioltv  ex-  compnitian,  lua  atnagtb  by  la  paamk; 

^itffuiBboiL    Hh  siKia  aflw  oceepua  tlM  and  aopainleroTOr  eMBoJad  hfahfc 

loTHBtimi  iif  ilii:  prince  of  Oivoge,  Frad-  knowMbe   of  the  tUan  Mcwoi.    A 

;ana  of  Noaau,  tu  vWt  Ui  eourt  at  tba  eboioe  M  naturat  wbea  be  pMMi  fm- 

"    to.  Hepstnir^ponniiaaflhiaBiBee,  tniti,wMahrajoaaB<)«apeoiUB:  hi 

life  and  childn-n,  widi  ao  much  aue-  gm  an  hniprjribh  pnea  lo  hla  hn^ 

Ibatall  tliii  priodpal  neiMyoof  and  fala  mpieeriaa  wao  hiiBMMMn.   Hi 

BOUTi  wrtn  cacor  to  obtain  lua  aer-  exmmitiM  of  Ina  ftnma  an  ^rfpai  ia 

He  (ben  vMiiadLoadoB  and  Parian  freal  pacActiaB.  .  flii  Aapviaa  ■•  li  B 

n  naiiniiNl  to  Antwaq).    A  Ouet-  pandemia,  brand  and  anploiRthaMk 

, and  B  Binh  of  CMm,  wfaleb  be  ea^  In  Iba  diipaailkw,  aad  ika  ediifel 

fcaainied  rorDniiiii-niioad^  woraMogbia  lovMj.     In   ama  paitiailH^  Tan^fB 

tlvwtwwka.    Chariai I, Mtfaw asMi one  baoberaaikMwladged  tobaoHarivn 

LiifltoHn^i%imniadiaia))rc(aendhiin  Rubeaa:  IwtnMhia  bmho  «faM>;  hb 

-    "   ""^  * --nio&i^and.    Thia  idem Mt nan  pmeeMi  mml^mmm^ 

— m — j__K_-j    _,__ ^miB.    During  da  imai« 


cf  bb  fiiepd  ^  K.    aena  jam  after  bk  aniral  ni  Laadi^ 


M  m  BO  ufaniT  «■  hie  bm , 

'OUbf,    OBUaanMlibewMiMimlneed    Ua  pertomnneaan 
hfllfah  M  the  Un^  who  put "--    -" "-^ ' ' 


^  open  hia    obDok  ;  but  aomaof  hia  hiMr  watfcava 

a  gold  chain,  with  hi*  own  mtniaiure,    pointed  in  Mich  a  ir '- -^^ 

"Tlth  diaiiioniU,  fuwi  ln'stowed  "  ' '"" 

ibe   honor  of  ttiii|;hllii>od,  a 
;  annuity,  ntid  a  miinnirr  and 
nsideiirc.    Vandyck  n-wnnl<il  ihin 


nebed    Lnglaiid    with    liig   uuudeqncoM,  VaiulyrkMmiPlitni-Mamwn)  hinwelfwab 

and  oxecuu.ll,  bMtdm  a  multitude  uf  [Mr-  «>ii^vin|;,    and   c irlicd    wrml    pimtx 

truta,  aBTrnl  mvlholoffk-nl  aiid  hiatoriral  conniving  iixMlj-  of  purmiia,  in  a  tfiiWrd 

jijiMii.—      Hia  \o\f  af  ii[)leiiili>r  wan  dis-  Mylr. 

played  u  tlir  niB^iliri>nct'  of  liis  iKiiine.         Vi>£,  sir  Hi^nry,  the  younerr,  a  fai 

Hii  table  wa«  fn.-i|uent>il   tiytlii-  priiirm  irpiriinusHiararti<rinthriinip»f  I'borinl 

and  bdia  oftlte  linu  rank,  aud  liiw  i-vtfT-  and  the  rdniriiunwt'Bltli,  waa  tfar  mm  ai 

lainroratB  excelled  all  rahfni  i»  ii|tl<-nd<>r  !>ir  lli-nry  \ativ   af  Iladkiw  in  Kent,  wd 

and  luxuty.     He    had  ahui  a  han-in  uf  Rahjrcanlr  in  [hirham,  iiprmaiy  of ««; 

beaulifiil  wniiM-n,  wh»  Mipidiiil  him  with  and  irraminToTtlir  lii>u*-li»ki  lo  Cbvlw 

AgunaforhiiiliiMurw-al  jaiiiiiiifiK    IniliiH  I,  until  dim ni wed  liir  taking  tioil  a^aiM 

waTbeconiiumnl  liiiinroprm',hisMrenfrth  i>ii>  pori  of  Strsffi>rd.     The  mibirci  of  ito 

and  hb  hraltli,     HIb  luirativi-  o(-<-ii|niiiiii.  anirle  waa  biini  ahuul  lliri,  and  «W(4*- 

bowever,  mifthi  havi-  n-inirt.'d  liie  luai  af  r«l«i  at  WwKiniiiMpr  arhool,  mbmct  h* 

Ibe  fim,  if  he  had  not  t^ngsfinl  in  ihi-  nur-  was  removed  lo  Mafidaira  rolirn  Oi- 

auk  of  ibe  iihilnaoiiher'H  atoMt'.    Tlinlukt?  riinl.      He    iheii    pruc-rrdMl   lo  G««m 

of  Buckingham  rndeavon-d  lo  rMtnrr  liiin  Iriim  which  hp  niuntrd.  much  indiimrf 

apin  to  ariivity,  by  iiniiiiin  him   in  mar-  tuwarda  tin   Kniriiah   hturgy  and  rbwtk 

with  ibr  beoutifii!   Maria  Riilhvi-n,  ftovi-mmunL    Almut  itiia  lime  (l(i3Ski>*- 

■Kr  of  tbe    ScMi-h    Inn)    Gowiy.  Ptal  peraoo*,  who  wn«  »at»aj  wX  ha^ 

lyck  viritrd  hia  native  city  wilh  h^,  on  account  of  thrir  religioua  opinioa^ 

'~*  thence  to  Parian  when  be  hoped  migmod  to  New  Bngkivl;  aiMi^whHi 
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'ane.    NotwithstandiDg  his  youth,  of  the  same  month,  be  was  beheaded  on 

I  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts;  Tower  hill,  when  he  behaved  with  great 

icoming  involved  in  religious  dis-  composure  and  resolution.    He  began  to 

he  soon  after  returned  to  England,  address  the  people  at  the  scafibld  in  jus- 
ith  his  father's  concurrence,  mar-  tification  of  his  conduct,  but  was  inter- 
lady  of  good  fortune,  and  was  ap-  rupted  by  drums  and  trumpets.  Sir  Hen- 
i  a  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy,  lie  ry  Vane  mingled  much  fanatical  specu- 
losen  to  represent  Hull  in  the  next  lation  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
nent,  yet  still  kept  on  such  terms  acuteness  and  general  good  sense.  His 
he  royal  ^Bity  as  to  obtain  knight-  enemies  scarcely  charged  him  with  mer- 

The  spirit  of  the  times^  however,  cenary  views,  and  his  friends  regarded 

led  him  to  take  part  against  the  him  as  a  mistaken  lover  of  his  country. 

He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  Mackintosh  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the 

•ndemnation  of  lord  Stranbrd,  and  most  profound  minds,  not  inferior  perhaps 

>  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  articles  to  Bacon.  Sagacious  and  acute  as  a  states- 

•eachment  against  archbishop  Laud,  man,  and  possessed  of  almost  all  the  knowl- 

:ewise  acted  as  one  of  the  parlia-  edge  of  his  age,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  mis- 

ry  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  erable  sophism,  and  to  royal  peiiidy.  The 

Ige,  in  1645 ;  and  at  the  negotia-  beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  his 

in  the  isle  of  Wight,  in  1648,  was  fellow  sufferer  Milton,  is  familiar  to  alL 

poeer  of  the  terms  of  peace.    He  His  theological  writings  display  an  aston- 

owever,  no  immediate  concern  in  ishin^  power,  but  are  in  a  high  degree 

ig's  trial  or  death,  but  was  one  of  mystical,andoflen  unintelligible.   Among 

uucil  of  state  appointed  to  supreme  them  are  the  Retired  Man's  Meditations 

after  that  event.  In  1651,  he  was  (1655);  the  Face  of  the  Times  (1662); 
ited  a  commissioner  to  be  sent  into  and  his  Meditations  on  Life,  Gk>Temment, 
od,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Eng-  Friendship,  Enemies,  Death  (1662).  It 
3vemment  there.  He  continued  a  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  history  has 
r>us  adversary  to  Cromwell  during  been  written  by  his  enemies, 
lole  progress  of  that  leader  to  sove-  Vane,  or  Weathercock  ;  a  plate  placed 
f\  on  which  account  tlie  latter  found  on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a  spire,  show- 
to  imprison  him  in  Carisbrook  cas-  ing,  by  the  way  in  which  it  turns,  the  di- 
le  even  sought  to  intimidate  him  by  rection  of  tlie  wind.  In  ships,  a  piec«  of . 
ming  his  title  to  the  Raby  estate,  bunting  serves  the  same  purpose. — Do^- 
hstanding  which.  Vane  continued  vane ;  a  small,  light  vane,  formed  of  thm 
ble  durinff  the  whole  of  the  protec-  slips  of  cork,  stuck  round  with  feathers, 
Afler  the  restoration  of  the  long  and  strung  upon  a  piece  of  twine.  It  is 
nent,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  usually  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  half-pike, 
ittee  of  safety,  when  he  strenuously  and  placed  on  the  weather  side  of  tho 
d  himself  to  establish  a  republican  quarter  deck,  in  order  to  show  the  helms- 
iroent,  until  the  restoration  put  an  man  the  direction  of  the  wind,  particu- 

all  further  contest    On  this  event  larly  in  a  dark  night,  or  when  the  wind  is 

1  considered  himself  in  no  danger ;  weak. 

I  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested  and        Vaivouaro  ;  that  part  of  the  army  which 

itted  to  the  Tower,  as  a  person  whom  precedes  the  main  body  on  tlie  march,  as 

dangerous  to  allow  to  be  at  lai^.  a  security  against  surprise.    The  strength 

onvention  parliunent  petitioned  in  of  the  vanguard  is  m  proportion  to  the 

of  him  and  Lambert,  and  the  king  strength  of  me  main  body ;  and  in  a  large 

Bed  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  army,  it  may  be  composed  of  different 

sa  n  violated  his  word,  and  ear  Hen-  sorts  of  troops.    The  distance  of  the  van- 

s  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  guard  from  tne  main  body  depends  partly 

ugh  accused  only  for  transactions  on  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  partly 

ccuired  after  the  king's  death,  he  on  the  nature  of  the  countiy.    This  rule 

bund  guilw,  notwithstanding  a  de-  is  always  to  be  observed : — The  vanguard 

of  great  vigor  and  ability,  in  which  must  remove  all  little  obstructions  to  the 

eaded  that,  if  complying  with  the  march  of  the  main  body,  and  keep  in 

ig  government  was  a  crime,  all  the  check  the  forces  of  the  enemy  till  the 

I  had  been  equally  criminal.    He  main  body  is  in  readiness  to  meet  them. 

ar  observed,  that  he  had,  in  every  Hence  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  vanguard  ^ 

pe,  adhered  to  the  conmions  as  the  to  discover  the  enemy  in  season,  and  de-  ' 

m  all  lawful  authority.    His  trial  tect  them  under  every  concealment    As 

pboein  Juiie^l662;andontlMl4th  great  activity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is 
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requisite  for  service  in  the  vanguanl,  it  is  defended  him ;  an<I  a  German  work,  W 

customary  to  choose  for  tliis  purpose  the  nini's   Life  and  Fate,  Spirit,    ChanirtPr 

most  active  troops  in   the  army,  and  to  and  Opinioiw  ( Lci{)8ic,  1800),  roiitaiusan 

give  them  an  expericncwl  leader.     This  account  of  what  has  been  >vrit ten  for  an! 

captain  must  know  how  to  conduct  skir-  against  him. 

mislies,  and  to  direct  all  his  movements        Vanloo  ;  tlie  name  of  n  distinpuUhHil 
conformahly  to  the  ohject  of  tlie  ndvanc-  family    of  artists,   which    orijrinatP<l    in 
ing  army.     Tiie  vanguard  aix»  often  em-  Eclusi*,  in  Flanders.     Two  inemli»T«o:' 
ploycjlinimprovuigtljeroads,  wliere  they  this  family  have  contrihiitf'd  must  t<>  is 
are  imf  lassahle,  in  ])rocuring  provisions,  in  fame.    They  were  the  »ons  oi  Loui^  Van- 
spreading  reports,  &c.;  and  it  is  always  loo,  known  as  a  frP8«'o  paintor. — Tli*»elri- 
their  duty  to  collect  authentic  information,  est  of  tiie  two,  John  Baptist^  lioni  at  Ai\, 
Vanini,  Lucilio,  or,  as  he  aftenvards  in  10tt4,  a  |K)rtrait  and   histurirnl  [miir.^'r. 
stj'led  himself,  Julius  Crrsarj  a  learned  lived  in  Fnmce,  Italy  and    Knglanil.     H»- 
Italian  of  the  school  of  Pom]>onatius,  was  died  in  174.5.     His  historical  [>ainiinir«  ar** 
honi  at  Taurc«ano,  in  the  kingdom  of  \a-  chiefly  in  Paris,  Toulon,  Turin,  Koin*-  and 
pies,  in  l.'>8.5,  and  early  dt^voted  himself  London. — The  secon<l,  Ofuirles  ^^n'init. 
with  ardor  to  letters,  studying  philosophy,  was  horn  at  Nizza,  in  1705,  painted  land- 
theology,  law  and  astr*)logy  at  Rome  and  scapes  and  historical  aubjerti*,  iNTam'-,  Id 
Padua.     lie  t<K>k  orchirs,  and  began  to  17;fc),  a  memlwr  of  the  ncailemy  •  >f  orv 
preach,  but  soon  alvindoned  his  clerical  in  Paris,  and  died  in  17(>5.     Ilbi'pirtiipy 
duties  for  study.     He  may  Ik.'  considi'red  have  mostly  remained  in    France. — Ji»hn 
in  some  sort  as  a  polyhistor;  at  least  he  Baptist   had  four  sons,  who  all  l>ec.inj^ 
made  pretensions  to  that  character.    Hav-  skilful  artists,  though  the  two  youn:!v4. 
ing  travelled  in  Gemiany,  Bohemia  and  Claudius  and  Francis,  died    vounir:  tl^ 
the  iNetherlands,  lie  resided  sonu^  time  at  eldest,  ('harles   Andrew    Pliilip.  Inh^.vik' 
Geneva  and   Lyon^s  where  he  occupied  painter  to  the  court  of  Bt^rlin,  and  Ltrni* 
himself  with  instruction,  but  was  finally  Michael  to  the  king  of  ^pain. 
obligedtoflcetoFingland,  and  in  that  conn-        Vannucchi  ;  the  proj)»*r  name  of  \n- 
try  was  thmwn  into  prison.    Wherever  he  drea  del  Sarto.     (Sec  Sario.) 
had  appeared,  he  hml  hecome  obnoxious  to         V'a?jsittart,    Nicholas,    lonl    Be\l»v. 
suspicious,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  rv-  bom  in  17<JtJ,  is  the  yoi]ng«*stsonof  llnin 
hgious  views.     Uetunung  to  Lynns,  af^er  Vansittart,  governor  of  Ben^d.  and  wi* 
his  release  from  prison,  he  pul)lisli(Ml  his  iMhicated  nt  rhrist-ehurcli,  Oxjlird.     H* 
^hnphithfiifrum.Khrnrr  Pnmth  ntln'[\{\\T^),  aft<'rw.'«nls  studied  tlie  law,  ;ni,l  u.;*  -iiW. 
wjjicli    appears    to   iia\('    heen    direeted  in    tin-    l)ar   in    17!^2.     In     \1\H\.   !.■    v.  .* 
airaiiist  Canlan   (q.  v.)  ami   others  ot*  ills  eltM-ied  Tiierriber  of  parlia»iiiiii  tor  Mi-*- 
way  ot'  tiiinkiiej.  Init  wliieli  »lre\v  iijM»n  iii^'s,  in  Sii^-sex.  and   in  tli(^   n«'.\:   T-tr  v 
Vaniiii  Ijimsell' the  Mispieioii   ot*  atheisii-  nient  sat  tin*  Old  Saruni.      Mr.  \  ,».-'■ -r 
eai   iiniiiijis.  ami  enni;)i'Il«Ml    him    to  «|Mit  <|)oke  nrea>ioiially  in  tin- ImiiM  .  an.' :  ■ 
Lyons.      KeiiriiiL'  t(»    !*ati<,  he  her.' ]»!ih-  himst'lt' knnwn   l«>   the   piil»lie   li\  >.\.-. 
lislie'i  hi<  J)i  It  hnlrin-fis  .Vntur^i.  /itirin^i\  |»aiiii»hli'ts,  wliieh  he  pnhli>lii'f|  a-  :!•■.•  ;- - 
DkI'iIi"'  .Miirti'l<:'..i  .Jrritni^'  (MhJ:,  in  six-  riod :  — H<tl('eti«»ns  on  the  Pr.uiri.  r\  ■  • 
ty  dialoirne>,  whieh  i-  innp'  ot'  a  physieal  inirnediate    l*eaee  |17l'M;:    LfH.;--  :  .  ^|• 
than  a  iheulduriea!  tr<>atis'.    Althoni:h  |)uh-  Pitt    nn  the  Condiiei  ot*  the   |ia»:k  |»-k  • 
lisheil   with   tli"   pernii^sioji  nf  the   ilu-o-  tors  ( 17IC)) :  and  an  hn|nir\  int«»  r.-..   '^- .•■ 
JoL'-ieal   lai'wlty  ft'  Snrhnnne,   it   snl»jeet»'(l  ot'  th«'   l''inanee>  nt*  (ireat    hriTai;;    IT'* 
A  anini    anew  t'>  the   charL'e   ot*  atln'i>ni.  In   I'rhniary,  I>()1,  he  wa«- -•  n:  oi:   .  •■ 
In  11)17.  he  wi'iit  To  T()ul(»nse,  whcn^  hi*  eial  missinji  to  ( 'upenhaiff-n,  ar;:!   'v   \  - 
was  aeensed  ot*  atiieisin  and  scin-en ,  and  he   was   nia<l«'   se^•r^'ta^^    ti»  ilii'    :''i  ..-  -a 
eondenined  to  tlie  tiarnes.     lie  was  drawn  In  IStK"),  h»' r«"^ii:ned  tha'  plai-e,  :;'i  J  ^»  .■ 
to  the  j>laee  <»l' rxceiitinn,  and,  aller  hi**  aj>p«iint»'dehief*siMTetar\  nt*  ln-la!^.!.A% 
tonirne  had  hcen  tnrn  out.  was  stranirled  pla<*e  also  he  irave   up  in   tin- <.;ri:-   ■.•  ■ : 
and  hnrnt,  at  the  ai:»'  ot*  thirty-l*onr  years.  In  IHiHI,  undiT  lonl   fin  ii\  iHf*^  :■.{■    ■  - 
His  <l«ath  lia«i  L'i\en  N'anini  more  celeh-  tration,  he  was  again  appniritt'd  <•  fr- '.."^ 
rify   than    hi'^  writiriL"^  would    have  pro-  to    the  trea«iur},  and   wa^   idecT*-.!   n  ■■■  ■ 
cnreil  him.     His  punishment  was  entirely  her  nt' parliament  t'»r   H•'l^:Tnrle.   it:('-r- 
undt'served,  as  there  is  im  txrnimd  t()r  the  ^^all,  and  ipiitted   pjaee  w  hen   th;-  f  i--    ■ 
accusation   hrouidit  airainst  him:  hut   he  villr  administration   went   »»nt.      I:i  I"!', 
appears  to  have  creati'd  jMiemies  hy  his  he  published   Two  Si»eeelii-s  on  :•..    U-- 
impruilent    <'ondnct,    his  vanity,  and  his  port  ot' the   liullion  ('nnnnittee.     C  »ri  :;■ 
satirical  spirit.     Voltaire  and   Bayle  have  itssasslnation  of  Mr.  Perci\al.  Mr.  Va:- 
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ras  made  choice  of  by  lord  Liver^  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.    The  pe- 

be  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  culiar  weapon  of  these  Varangian  guards, 

!h  office  he  continued  till  1823,  to  whom  the  keys  of  the  palace  and  the 

e  was  succeeded  bv  Mr.  Robinson  capital  were  entrusted,  was  the  two-edged 

iffidi),  and  created  chancellor  of  battle-axe. 

by  of  Lancaster,  with  a  peerage.  Varchi,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  man 
ined  this  post  under  Canning  and  of  letters,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1502,  was 
h,  but,  in  1828,  gave  way  to  the  educated  at  the  university  of  Padua, 
^on  ministry.  where  he  made  a  great  progress  in  the 
cci.  (See  Perugiw,)  belles-lettres,  but  was  designed  for  the 
R.  (See  EffoporoHon.)  law,  which  he  studied  during  the  life  of 
R  Bath.  The  vapor  or  steam  his  father,  and  was  even  admitted  a  no- 
ly  be  regarded  as  a  modification  tary.  When  the  decease  of  his  parents 
lot  bath  ;  but  its  effects  are  much  lefl  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  in- 
lent.  The  most  usual  mode  of  clinations,  he  forsook  the  law,  and  de- 
ing  it  is  to  expose  the  naked  body  voted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He 
m,  into  which  the  steam  of  hot  accordingly  studied  the  Greek  language 
nay  be  admitted.  This  room  is  and  philosophy,  until  driven  from  Florence 
y  heated  to  a  temperature  con-  by  his  attactiment  to  the  Strozzi :  he  then 
y  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  returned  to  Padua,  where  he  read  public 
I  body  is  suffered  to  remam  for  lectures  on  morals  and  literature.  The 
ne  in  this  heated  air,  the  common  ffiand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  I,  invited 
r  which  is,  to  increase  its  tempo-  him  back  to  Florence,  although  he  had 
md  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of  opposed  the  Medici,  and  assigned  to  ban 
)d.  After  some  time,  the  steam  the  office  of  writ'uig  a  history  of  the  latie 
ted,  when  the  former  symptoms  revolution.  Whilst  thus  employed,  he 
oved,  and  a  profuse  perspiration  was  attacked,  at  niffht,  by  some  persons 
iced.  This  is  usually  promoted  who  feared  that  his  strictures  might  be 
on,  and  removal  to  a  warm  bed.  unfavorable  to  them,  and  stabbed  in  seve- 
leral  efiect  of  this  process  is  to  ral  places.  He,  however,  recovered,  and 
le  boby,  remove  obstructions  of  had  either  the  prudence  or  the  lenity  not 
1,  alleviate  pain  and  spasmodic  to  name  the  parties,  although  he  knew 
dons,  and  promote  sleep.  In  the  them.  He  was  carried  off  by  an  a|K>- 
ath,  the  stimulant  power  of  heat  plexy,  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
fied  and  tempered  by  the  moisture  Varchi  wasa  man  of  indefatigable  industry, 

through  the  air ;  and,  as  the  elas-  and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  litera- 

r,  like  air,  is  a  less  powerful  con-  ture  which  he  did  not  cultivate.     His 

of  heat  than  a  watery  fluid,  the  Storia  Fioreniina,  comprising  only  the  pe- 

f  vapor  in  raising  the  teinperatiure  riod  of  eleven  years,  is  very  voluminous^ 

K>dy  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  and  written  in  a  diffuse,  languid  manner. 

1.    Its  heatinff  efi*ect  is  also  fur-  It  is  also  charced  with  adulation  to  the 

ninished  by  the  copious  perspira-  house  of  MedicL    Varchi  likewise  wrote 

t  ensues ;  so  that,  on  all  accounts,  poems  and  a  comedy,  anjd,  as  a  gnirnma- 

or  bath  is  safer,  and,  in  most  cases,  rian,  obtained  reputation  by  his  dialogue 

Fectual,  than  the  hot  water  bath,  entitled  UErcoUmo,  on  the  Tuscan  lan- 

Oh,)  guage.    His  Lezioni  letU  nella  Academxa 

»RS.    (See  HysUricM.)  Iwenltma    display  a  multifarious   eru- 

(See  Dtpartments,)  dition. 

kZfoiAJfs,  or  Varagiah s  (i.  e.  hwat-  Varewwes  ;  a  petty  town  in  the  north- 

conairs) ;   a  Scandinavian  race,  oast   of  France,  one  hundred  and  fifly 

jm  to  have  received  this  name  in  miles  north-east  of  Paris,  and  eighteen 

where  they  established    several  north-west  of  Verdun.    It  has  about  1300 

ditiea.    Some  of  them  afterwards  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  leather 

the  service  of  the  Byzantine  em-  and  paper ;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 

and  performed  the  duty  of  impe-  the  place  where  Louis  AVI  was  stopped 

irds  at  Consuintinople.    Here  they  in  his  imprudent  flight  from  Paris,  in  J  unc, 

Bcruited,  according  to  the  Byzan-  1791.    (See  Loma  XVL) 

riters,  by  bands  of  their  country-  Variable   Quantities,  in  geometry 

om  Thule ;  L  e.  by  Saxons  and  and  analvti<^  denote  such  as  are  either 

who  fled  fh>m  England  to  escape  continually  increasing  or  diminishing,  in 

nnan  yoke.    They  continued  to  opposition  to  those  which  are  constant, 

be  Saxon  or  Danish  language  till  remaining  always  the  same.     Thus  the 
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abiscisscs  and  nnlinates  of  an  cHipsis,  or  the  primitive  one  po!«CR»infr  t]i<»  ri^jiiiix 

othf-T  curve  liin.*,  are  variable  (|iiantiti(^  quality.   TheinetluKl  of  var:aiii>n!«,  whrr 

bccAUSC  ttioy  vnry  or  chaii|;^o  their  mag-  owes  its  oricin  to  John   li«Tii'uIii*s  pr- 

nitudes  together.     8omc  ({unntities  may  poking  the  luiove-mentiotu'il   |in:rhlt':ii  i-:' 

be  variable  by  themselves  alone,  while  the    brBchystfN'hnmeis    in    liSCi,  rninr::- 

those  connected  with  them  an?  constant;  the  admirable  tabrir  ot'ii)«x]».*rn  j^Mnn*::; 

as  the  alhjcissirsjofa  pandlelojrnim,  whose  — See  Dicksen's  Jlnalyiis^'hr  I)fir^*ll\n: 

onliiiates  may  lie  considep'd  a-i  all  e(|ual,  </er     fariationsrrchnun^    (Merlin.     If>- 

and  therefore  constant.     The  diameter  of  4lo.). 

a  circle,  and  the   parameter  of  a  conic         Variations  of  the  Mou>;  i])<^)ual.- 

section,  are  constant,  while tli«*ir  alisris«.s  tics  in  the revolntioii  of  ilii«  ii:riri[).  kn-iir 

are  variable.   Variable  quantities  areusu-  only  since  the  time  of  Tyi'lm  HmiR>. 
allv  denoted  by  the  last  letters  of  the  al-         Variety,  in  natural   iii7>tnr%',  a  suM  • 

phabet,  2,  v,  x,  while  the  constant  ones  vision  of  a  species,  as  a  s|iocies  i*  a  ffl**- 

are  denoted  by  the  first  letters,  «,  6,  c.  division  of  a  genus.     What  one  ririturJ- 

Variatio.n,  in  music,  is  the  different  ist  considers  a  variety,  another  son^  tirb"* 
manner  of  sin«ring  or  playing  the  same  considers  a  distinct  sficcies.     Mo?tctt*i> 
air,  tune  or  song,  either  by  subdividing  various  kinds  of  dogs  are  vari(*tie«  wKi>-": 
the  notes  into  several  other?  of  less  value,  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  speri*-!*.    A  vs- 
or  by  adding  graces,  in  such  a  maniier,  riety  cannot  lie  preserved  wiiliout  ir.jr* 
however,  that  the  time  its<*lf  may  still  ho  care  :  left  to  natun^,  it  returns,  iu  a  sir- 
discovered,   through    all    its    embellish-  cession  of  generations,  to  tiie  ssfK^rits. 
menu;.      Thi^se   repetitions  or  variations        Variorum,  ccm  Xotis.     Certain  '^- 
were  fonnerly  called  doubles,      Mozart's  tions  of  ancient  and  inodem   l-aiin  tx 
variations  for  the   piano,  a!id  those   of  Greek  authors,  published  mostly  in  H'>!- 
Rode  for  the  violin,  are  particularly  ex-  land,  in  the  seventeenth  aiid  eighteen  i^:- 
cellent.      Generally  s]K>aking,  variations  turies,  aiid  containing  the  notes  of  nas; 
are  more  suitiul  to  instnunental  than  vo-  commentators,  are  termed  tditwnt*  ''>» 
cal  nnisic.     The  latter  sort  are  chiefly  in-  no/w  variorum.     These   editions  do  t-< 
tended  for  practice,  or  to  show  the  splen-  stand  in  verj-  high  estimation  with  s*hv 
did  talents  of  the  singer;  c.  g.  those  sung  ars,  but  are,  nevertheless,  souglit  i<'r  ' 
bv  madaine  Catalani.  (c|.  v.)    Then?  are  collectors.    The  number  i»  given  'fiti^- 
also  variations  in  })oetry,  called  frlosses,  ently   by  bibliographers,   acronhnslv  » 
used  ill  Sjiauisli  and   Portngnes*^  jmetry.  they  enurnemtc  rnnn^  i»r  t^w.-r  inv/-: 
(S«M'  fiVo.v.v.)  tiniis  of  this  kind  publisljiMl  nur  .it'll'  '.- 

V\ui  \Tio.\  <»r  ('i::\  \TrKF.,  ill  ♦jroiiK'-         Varioi.<   Kf.voinus    ./'«//r.<;..«    .  •-.  ■ 

tr}',  is  iis»m1  tor  tlial   iM<M|i;;ili!y  or  cliaiiL'*'  tfs.  Itrtioius  Vftritr]  :\u:  ilitlin-rn-t  •»  ;r   ■ 

which    iiappciH    in   tin'    rnrvatiire  of  all  t<*xl   of  a  work,  wliirh    soimririM  *  .r. 

curves  rxccpr   ilir   rirrh';  .'iM<l  thi>  varin-  iiaJr  from  the  iiriioraiH'i'  or  ii»jl:j- ■ 

tion,  or  iiuMjiiaJiiN,  coiistitmrs  ihr  jjiiality  x\iv.    i-arly    traiiscrilMT?^     nf    inai::.-     .  ■ 

of  the  curvatnrr  of  MMV  iiin'.  s«)MH'timrs    fn»m   the    rliaiicji -.    wli: 

WvKivTifJN    01    Tin.    .\I\(;Nr.Tir    yir.r.-  author  inak«'s  liiniM-lf  in  tli.-  la!- r  •  ■.■ 

J»LF..       {i^rr  .Milirnrlisitt.}  of'  his  Works.       To    n'STi>ri-    'Im     tr  .- 

\viii\Tio\s,      ('\i,(rM«^      ok;       that  of  aiieii'iit  work^^    is  tin-   bn^ir..^- .  • 

l»rain'h    ot'  tin-   iliri'ieniial   ealriihis    Nee  l>al  eririeisni,a!iil  is  ntb-ii  ver\   ir.    ■  ■- 

^'*f//*i////.v)    in    whii'Ii     the     nialin'niatij'iaii  e.    ;r.    in   rlas>ii"   author^,    the    II;:     .  A 

a^(•e||lN  t'roMi  the  ihecirv  of  the  mnri.inDii  Si>M <liiions    contain     ;'II    tlii-    . 

and  nn'inintiin  n>  the  nion-  iinporlani    an<l  reailiriL's  in  note>. 

ilitlii-ulf    iM\es;iL'ati.»n  ot'   tiiat    cnr\e,    or         V  \kn  \  :  a  town  of  llnroiH  ^n    1"  . - 

those,  atruMi;:  all  pos<il»li' cnrves,  to  whi<'h  in     Hnle^ma  ;    one   hnn.lnd   ;i':  !   "^ 

hej.'iiir  «-ertain  L'ivf'n  «ina!iii«>  in  the  hiL'h-  niile<  ni»rth-  ;lM  •»{*   \ilriarin|rl. .  .1:  ' 

rsM»r  li»\ve-i  (li'iirer.      ir,  li>r  in-tance,  the  hnndred    an<l    r«irt\ -lonr    iiurt  i    ^  :   ' 

qiie<iiori  i<,  to  find   tli''   l»!aehy>loclM'ones  stanlini»|»le  :  Ion.  "17     .V.»     |'.  :   ■  .;     ;"  ' 

(i. e. those  arnoiiL' alleiir\  .'-nrr'inalJenL^rh,  \. ;    popnlatic»n,  l«I,(:(M).       It    J.-    : 

which  a  lioiiy.  rtioN  i'li    hy    LHven    powfr^.  f'astl'-.      twt  Im'       ino«.«jiit^.      tw        •: 

pas-«'-  ihp'nL'h   in   ilie  *-h<»:l''-t   Jiin'":.  tiie  clun'ih*-.    I'l'-   innst   «''V'ni/iik  :,■    ,^ 

analytical  an^v.ei- lo  this  rnul  ^irnilar  «|ne-;-  ItiilL'aria.   aii'l   a    larjo    traih-    \vi       ' 

tioim  leads  to  tic  «*alcnlns  oj' \anations,  stantinople.     It    is  >itiiate,|   ..n   .i  _■ .     " 

vviiich.  therefore.  ap|Mar->  as  ;in  extended  hay   <»f  the*    Bla<*k   s«'a,  t<»  ^^  hie!     i'  .■    • 

till  or\    of*    the   rinrinrnn    and    iinnimum,  name,  , at  the   month    nf'thi^    ilvtrN  ' 

and,  instead   of  i-ontinin'z  it^^elf  to  ililfiT-  In  MM,  L.wli-lans,  kin::  iff  Mii'ii-.r- . 

entiation.    rather    re«jnire>:    ns  if)   iledur  •  defeate<l  and   >lain  hv  .\i/inrat;i  I. - 

from   a  derived   e(jualion  already  found  oi'  the  Turks,  nrar  this   town.     I:.  '*' 
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sisled  the  attacks  of  the  RussianB ;  then  be  added  to  dilute  it  sufficiently.    A 

.11,1828,  it  was  taken  possession  varnish  of  the  consistence  of  thin  tur- 

e  Russian  forces.    (See  Russia.)  pentine  is  obtained  by  the  digestion  of 

[SH.     Lac  varnishes,  or  lacquers,  one  part  of  elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc, 

•f  different  resins  in  a  state  of  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  tliiny-two  parts 

of  which  the  most  common  are  of  naphtha.    Previously  to  its  lieing  used, 

sandarach,  lac,  benzoin,  copal,  however,  it  must  be  ]>a8sed  through  a 

md  asphaltum.     The  menstrua  linen  cloth,  in  order  that  the  undissolved 

3r  expressed  or  essential  oils  or  })arts  may  be  left  behind.    The  third  sort 

For  a  varnish  of  the  first  kind,  of  varnishes  consists  of  the  spirit  var- 

mon  painters'  varnish  is  to  be  iiishes.    The  most  solid  resins  by  them- 

t)y  gently  boiling  it,  with  some  selves  produce   brittle  varnishes;  tliere- 

istich  or  colophony,  and  then  di-  fore  something    of  n    softer    substanc.e 

th  a  little  more  oil  of  turpentine,  must  always  \ye  mixed  with  them,wherc- 

:er  addition  promotes  both  the  by  tliis  briulencss  is  diminished.     For 

)jpearance  ana  drying  of  the  var-  tliis  purpose,  clemi,  turpentine,  or  bal- 

►f  this  sort  also  is  the  aml)er  var-  sam  of  cop)aiva,  are  employed  hi  proper 

)  make  this  varnish,  half  a  |)ound  propiortions.     For  the  solution  of  these 

r  is  kept  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  a  bodies,  the  strongest  alcohol  ought  to  be 

iron  pot,  in  the  lid  of  wliich  there  used.      In   confonnity  to  these  rules,  a 

II  hole,  till  it  is  observed  to  be-  fine-colored  varnish  may  be  obtained  by 

%  and  to  be  melted  together  into  dissolving  eight  ounces  of  gum   sanda- 

9,     As  soon  as  this  is  perceived,  rach  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  turpcn- 

j1  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  suf-  tine  in  tliirty-two  ounces  of  alcohol  by  a 

cool  a  little,  when  a  poimd  of  gentle    heat.     Five    ounces  of  shell-lac, 

nters'  vaniii«ii  is  added  to  it,  and  and  one  of  turpentine,  dissolved  in  thirty- 

le  suflTered  to  boil  up  again  over  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  by  a  very  gentle 

keeping  it  continually  stirring,  heat,  give  a  harder  varnish,  but  of  a  red- 

s,  it  is  again  removed  from  the  dish  cast.     To  these  the  solution  of  co- 

,  when  it  is  become  somewhat  pal  is  undoubtedly  preferable  in  many 

ound  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  respects.    This  is  effected  by  triturating 

y    mixed  with  it.      Should  the  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum  copal,  which 

when  it  is  cool,  happen  to  be  yet  has  been  well  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  with 

:,  it  may  be  attenuated  with  more  a  drachm  of  camphor,  and,  while  tliese 

irpentine.    This  varnish  has  al-  are  mixing  togetlier,  adding,  by  tlegrees, 

Clark -brown  color,  because   the  four  ounces  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  with- 

3  previously  half-burned  in  the  out  any  digestion.    Between  this  and  the 

1 ;    but,  if  it  l)e    required  of  a  gold  varnish  there  is  only  this  difference, 

)lor,  ambcT  powder  must  be  dis-  that  some  substances  that  communicate  a 

I  transparent  painters'  varnish,  in  yellow  tinge  are  to  be  added  to  the  latter, 

machine,  by  a  gentle  fire.     As  an  Take  two  ounces  of  shell-lac,  of  annotto, 

of  the  second  sort  of  lac  var-  an<l   turmeric,  of  each   one  ounce,  and 

ith   ethereal  oils  alone,  may  be  thirty  grains  of  fine  dragon's  blood,  and 

the  varnish  made  with  oil  of  make  an  extract  with  twenty  ounces  of 

le.     For  making   this,    mastirh  alcohol,  in  a  gentle  heat.     Oil  varnishes 

dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  by  are  commonly  mixed  inmiediately  witli 

Jiitle,  digesting  heat,  in  cIosp  glass  the  rotors ;  but  lac  or  lacquer  varnishes 

This  is  the  varnish  used  for  the  are  laid  on  by  themselves  upon  a  bur- 

transfmrencies,  employed  as  win-  nished  colored  ground.     When  tliey  are 

ids,    fire-screens,  and   for   other  intended  to  be  laid  upon  naked  wood,  a 

I.    These  are  commonlv  prints,  ground  should  be  nrst  given   them  of 

on  boili  sides,   and   afterwards  strong  size,  either  alone  or  with  some 

iritli  this  varnish  on  those  parts  earthy  color,  mixed  up  with  it  by  leviga- 

5    intended    tc»    be     transparent,  tion.    The  gold  lacguer  is  simply  rubbed 

les  fine  thin  calico,  or  Irish  linen,  over  brass,  tin  or  sdver,  to  give  them  a 

for  this  pur|)OHe  ;  but  it  requires  gold  color.  Before  a  resin  is  dissolved  in  a 

inied  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  hxed  oil,  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  oil 

he  color  is  laid  on.    Copul  may  drying.  For  this  purpose,  the  oil  is  boiled 

Ived  in  genuine  Chio  tuq)entine,  with  metallic  oxides,  in  which  ojieration, 

ig  it  in  powder  to  the  turpentine,  the  mucilage  of  the  oil  combines  with 

ny  melted,  an<I    stirring  till  the  the  metal,  while  the  oil  itself  unites  with 

I  fused.    Oil  of  turpentine  may  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.    To  accelerate 
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the  dryinc  of  this  varnish,  it  is  necessary  plied  on  coaches,  also  generally  on  pol- 
to  add  oil  of  turfx^ntine.  The  esseutial  ished  iron,  brass,  copper  aiidwoiod. — Tiv- 
varnishcs  consist  of  a  sohition  of  resin  in  niak,  among  medallists,  is  the  tenn  uaid 
oil  of  tuqientine.  The  varnish  lieing  ap-  to  signify  those  hues  which  antique  nxi- 
plied,  the  etfiscntial  oil  flies  off,  and  leaves  als  have  acquired  by  lying  in  the  eank 
I  he  rosin.  This  is  used  only  for  iMiint-  The  lieauty  which  nature  alone  is  able  tD 
iugs.  When  resins  are  dissolved  in  alco-  impart  to  medals,  and  which  art  has  nerer 
hoi,  the  vaniish  dries  very  speedily,  and  yet  attained  the  power  of  connterfeiiiBr. 
is  subject  to  crack  ;  but  this  fault  is  cor-  enhances  their  value.  The  colore  ar- 
rected  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  tur-  quired  by  certain  metals,  from  faaiisf 
pontine  to  tlio  mixture,  which  renders  it  lain  a  long  while  ui  the  ground,  are  nh- 
i»righter,  and  Iok?  brittle  when  dry.  Tlio  ous,  and  some  of  them  exquisitely  bnuD- 
colored  resins  or  pinis,  such  OS  gamboge,  ful.  The  blue  nearly  rivals  that  of  iht 
chagon's  blood,  &c.,  arc  used  to  color  turquoise :  others  have  an  inimitable  tit* 
varnishes.  To  give  lustre  to  the  vurnish  milion  color;  others,  a<3:ain,  a  polisfad. 
aflor  it  is  laid  ou,itis  rubbed  with  |K)und-  shining  brown.  But  that  most  uHBlij 
ed  pumice-stone  and  wutt^r,  which  lieing  found  is  a  delicate  green,  which  liaiis«to 
dried  with  a  cloth,  the  work  in  nflorwards  the  finest  strokes  without  effacine  thm. 
rubbiul  with  an  oili^d  nig  and  tripoli.  The  No  metal  except  brass  is  suscpptiMf  o(* 
surface  is,  lust  of  all,  cleaned  with  soA  this.  The  green  nist  which  gathers  on  til- 
linen  cloths,  cleared  of  all  pjeasincss  whh  ver  always  spoils  it,  and  must  herpnK«T«^ 
powder  of  starch,  and  niblN>d  I)ri<r}it  with  with  vincffur  or  lemon  juice.  Fak4firritf 
the  |mlm  of  the  bund.  The  fiillowing  meduls  have  a  varnish  which  they  uvos 
rect>ipt  for  a  good  spirit  varnish  is  given  their  counterfeits,  to  give  th(»nithe'appetf- 
i*y  Tinpry  : — Take  stmiifj  alcohol,  tliirty-  anc^.'  ot'beingaiuique  ;  but  there  are  nieaH 
rwopnri:*;  purcMniu-tirh,  four;  wnidarach,  <»f  disi'ovcriug  these  dccentiona.  1S?« 
three;    ck'ur   Venirr   Tuquntim.',   three;  JS'umiwuUirs,) 

coarsely  ground  glass,  four.     Reduce  the        Vat^uo,  Marcus  Term tiun,  one  ofthf 

mastich  and  the  sandaracli  to  tiue  ])owder ;  most  learned  men  and  prolific  writers  of 

introduce  tiiiMU,  witli  tin;  •:Iii£is  aii<I  s])irit,  ancient  Rome,  born  B.  C.  \\i\  served. id 

into  a  matHLss,  which  is  to  be  [ilaced  in  his  youth,  in  the  army,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 

hot  water  for  one  or  two  hours,  taking  riod,  obtained  the  dignity  of  tribun*?>,  viih 

care  to  stir  up  the  materials  from  time  to  other  |>ublic  offices.     Varro  was  the  ttitt- 

time  with  a  ^^lass  s{)atu]a ;  then  pour  in  iriat<^  frit*nd  of  Cicero,  and  \v:u(  Inrii&ly''^ 

rhr  tnr|)('iiiin»',  and   k»M'p  the  \'s>r',  lor  hy  Antony,  but   retiirninl  to  R«»rnr  un.i-: 

hah' UM  hour  Ion;:*'!'  in  tin*  wairr.     Nt\r  An^'ustus,  ami  di(»d   tliert',  at  ibi' a::--  •:' 

day  diM^aut   oil'  the    hijuor.  and   filter  it  cifrlity-iiinr'  years,  with  tlu*  ri'pMt»!i"ri   ' 

ihronj^h  cottnii.     I:  will  l><»  pcrrt'clly  liin-  Imuiij:  tin.'    most    IfanuMl     Roiii;ui.  or  n: 

|)i(l.       This    Mirnisli     is    ;.s;ially    a;if)li«*rl  least  the  most  l»*arne<l  critic  of  his  !•:••. 

r(»  ohjoi't^   of'  tin*   tojlri,  as  \vnrk-lMr.\cs,  The  nmiilMT  of  his  writinir*..  .'hi'f^v  -r 

oanl-(Ms<»s,  vV(*. —  hj.'fsenre  vdrnish,  by  tin'  luiifruairc,  history  and  phil(iyoiih\.  !>rn:- : 

sani(";Takt'  iniistirh  in   jM)\v«ler,   twrh<'  to  hnvr  arnoinit»'<i  to  almui  r»<K).  i»f  «'   • 

parts  ;  pun'   tiuprnliiu*,  our  atul   n   hall';  or»ly  two  havr  roino  <hiwii  to   tis :i  tn  .- 

rarriphor  in  hits,  oip-   halt*;  rnstal  ::la>-s,  tisc  upon  aLTi(Miltun'  (/>r  H'^  HuMi-: .  ' 

irrouud,  tlv«' ;  rci-iifu-'l   oil   ot*  tiirpriilii)r,  ihr^'    hooks,  \^  hirh  is    cnritriiiKil   i'j  "• 

:hirty-siv.       I'ut    tin*  rnastirh,    ramjihor,  coKrrrion    Scn'ptons    Ilri    liustir}.    l-' 

^r'ass  ainl  nil   into  a  MMtni.-*,  and  ili'solvc  fra<:rnrnts  ot*  a  trcarist'  oil  tht*  l^-iMi    ' 

as  mImjvc  pr»'S(Trl>i'(l.     This  varnish  is  ap-  «:uai:t'  (/h  Liu^ua  fjatitm],  \vh>'i  tri- 

\>V\'i\    to  paintini:>.      ytit   rarni'^h.     'Pak-'  pr'rii'ipaliy    ot"  rtysnohiirv    arii!    .••ri:s.r 

t*.  pal,  s''\i:"  n  parts;  linsiM'il  or  [>opp\  ni!,  (inoi!  «'«lilions  <»t'  ;1k'  lati«»r  h.'»\  i- .ivp-.;'-' 

iniidr  (lr\  in;r  with  liiliar;r«',  <'i<jht  ;  oil  «.•'  at  I  >■•!:,  in  l(Ill»'*2\oN.  .  and  ■  I-.  Spr-*.-^ 

nirp  n!iii«-.  sixteen.     Mrlt  tin' copal   in  a  at  !i«Tlin.  in  l?*'i»i.     Tlh'   tor:';*  r  ;  ,.- .-■■ 

.tiati"a>-.   hy  ••xpo-inir    it    to    a    inodrrat**  translal»'d  into    IjilMIsIi    liy   ()u,-«i    ;- 
iiv'r.t ;  pn'i'- ?h<Mi  npon    V   the    hoilini:  hot  \  vKis,  QnintiliiM.      .  Si»i- . /,- .:;-f  ' 

'wl  :  stir  tin'  mi\nin».  and.  wh»*n  thr  ti-ni-  \  \sa,  (iii^tavus.     (Si-f  (;  •>■*,: ^-i-.i  ] 

PTatur     has   I'.ilk'n    t«>   about  V?(K)-  I'ahr.,  \  .\s.m;i,  (iioriMo,  tin-    ru^r    \\  r.t:  ;    »•" 

a, 111  tiu'  oil  ot'  fiUpcninr  h"at«'(k     Strain  iz:\\r   a    coniph'tf  hist«ir\    «if  u.[  ;:     ■  - 

tip'    wlioh'    irnrnjMliairlN     thnMiiih     li  :»'n  arti-ils.  and  also  hini'^t-ii'  n   pni«*:i;*;t"  \r-^' 

rliith.  and   k<".'p  thr   varnish    in   a   w 'di'-  \va<  horn  at  Anvzo.  in  the  irnind  ili;-  ' 

nn>ntlM-«l    l>ottk'.      I;    lMMM)rn«'S  very  flrar  n{'  Tnsrany,  in    l")ri,   ami  srudit-d  i:?^^' 

in  a  lilil."   whil-',  an«l   is  almost  t'ldoilrss  I  n<"a  Si!rn«»roHi,   Miohatd  Anp»'|o  H.inrv 

when  w«ll  niail*'.     ('«»pal   vaniish  is  ap-  rulii,  and  Andrea  del  Siirto.    Tho  rrt"»- 
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K>lito  de'  Medici,  pope  Cleroeot  the  circumstance   of   tbcir  original  de- 

d  the  dukes  AlesBaudro  and  Cos-  scribers    (Montfaucon,   Dempster,    Gori, 

ccessiveiy  engaged  him  in  their  Passeri,  Caylus  and  D'Ancarville)  having 

after  which  he  determined  not  to  regardcKl  them  as  monuments  of  Etnis- 

;ain  mto  the  service  of  any  prince,  can  art.    But  the  fkct  is,  that  the  greater 

,  however,  employed  by  the  sue-  number  of  theiid  vases  are  not  found  in 

dukes,  by  the  popes,  and  other  Etruria.    It  is  to  the  sepulchres  of  Nola, 

t   persons,  as  an    architect    and  of  Capua,  of  Santa  Agatha,  &;c.,  cs  well 

in  both  of  which  characters,  par-  as  to  different  cities  of  Grcecia  Magna, 

f  in  the  former,  he  obtained  great  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  largest  and 

oo,  although  as  a  painter  he  was  finest  collections.    The  Athenian  tombs 

dtilful  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo.  have  also  burnished  many ;  and  Mr.  Ham- 

icipal  paintings  are  a  Lord's  Sup-  ilton  is  correct  in  designating  them,  as  he 

the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  and  sev-  has  done  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  emphat- 

>rkB  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  ically  Gr^Aan.    The  tombs  or  sepulchres 

«,  and  in  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  in  which  these  exquisite  vases  were  com- 

himself  siven  us  an  account  of  monly  found,  were  situated  near  the 
srent  works  in  Florence,  Arezzo,  walls  of  towns,  onlinarily  built  of  brick 
enice,  Bologna,  Rome,  &c.  His  or  rough  stone,  and  of  just  sufficient  size 
'  fiu  eeeelienH  PtUoriy  ScuUori  ed  to  admit  the  body,  with  some  five  or  six 
h  (first  printed  in  1550,  and  oflen  vases  standing  round  it,  or  hunff  on  the 
»hed)  is  of  nx>re  interest  to  us.  It  walls  by  nails  of  bronze.  The  number,  size 
ty  esteemed,  both  on  account  of  and  beauty  of  these  vases  varied,  doubt- 
is  which  it  contains,  and  for  the  less,  accordmg  to  the  rank  of  the  party 
d  remarks  in  regard  to  the  prog-  inhumed.  The  paintings  of  these  ancient 
the  arts.  It,  however,  has  fallen  Greek  vases  are  extremely  interesting,  on 
my  errors  respectinjE^  the  earlier  account  of  the  subjects  repre^nted,  and 
— a  circumstance  owmg  to  the  im-  of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  The 
on  of  existing  accounts ;  and  it  subjects  most  fi:«quently  to  be  found  are 
guilty  of  pi^tiality  towards  the  sacrifices,  processions  and  representations 
artists.  We  have  also  some  oth-  which  bear  relation  to  the  mysteries  of 
uctions  from  the  pen  of  Vasari,  Bacchus  or  Ceres.  There  are,  occasion- 
Mi  in  1.S74.  ally,  but  not  so  often,  exhibitions  of  fkmily 

0  DA  Gama.  (See  €iama,)  feasts  or  of  public  games.  Sometimes, 
:  (e«u,  Latin).    The  Grecian  artists  also,  the  mythics  of  the  heroic  ages  are 

every  vase,  or  other  utensil,  the  introduced.  They  did  not  serve  as  recep- 
lest  adapted  to  its  use,  and  most  tacles  of  the  ashes,  but  the  most  probable 
le  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  they  opinion  is,  that  they  were  sacred  vases 
6  parallelopipedon ;  in  other  in-  which  had  been  ^ven  to  those  who  were 
a  shape  eitner  circular  or  sUghtly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus 
to  prevent  ^e  eye  from  being  in-  and  Ceres,  and  were  employed  at  the  fes- 
d  by  angles  or  comers,  lliese  tivals  of  these  divinities.  Most  of  the 
admitted,  at  die  same  time,  of  subjects  represented  have  reference  to 
variety,  notwithstanding  which,  its  these  mysteries.  Some  of  these  vessels 
^e  character  was  always  perceived,  may  have  been  distributed  on  other  sol- 
only  in  times  subscKiuent  to  the  emn  occasions.  While  the  poesessors 
of  the  arts  that  these  sunple  con-  were  alive,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
ere  departed  from,  and  the  pyram-  placed  in  the  halls  or  vestibules  of  their 
uigular  figure  substituted.  Very  nouses,  and,  after  their  owners'  death, 
d  precious  subetanceii.  were  em-  they  accompanied  them  to  the  tomb.  In 
by  those  who  could  afiTord  such  Lower  Italy,  the  art  of  imitating  them  is 
m.  Vases  were  frequently  set  up  carried  to  great  perfection,  as  many  an 
as  in  the  public  games.  A  great  unfortunate  purchaser  has  found.  Large 
'  of  these  vessels  have  been  pre-  collections  of  these  vases  are  contained' 
to  the  present  dav,  and  ofifer  to  in  Naples  (briefly  but  instructivelv  de- 
Dodeb  of  the  most  beautiful  forms,  scribed  by  Andrew  di  Gorio — It  Museo 
iIm  works  in  thk  department  of  Borbonko^GaUeria  dei  Fan, Naples,  1625), 

1  art  which  have  come  down  to  in  London  and  Paris,  in  Vienna,  Peter»- 
m,  tiwre  are  none  so  richly  merit-  burg,  ds^ — See  the  latrodudum  h  P^huU 
atioQ  as  the  andent  vases  in  ter-  da  Foiet  .^nKotief,  by  Dubois-Maison- 
^  fo  long  and  tmivOTsaUy,  but  im-  neuve  (Paris,  1817,  folio],  and  the  small 
y,  dMignated  as  ISAmtcan,  firom  treadB^2>et  Fa$i  OnekiyMUhr  /brma c 
vi^     44 
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DwtnluraL  e  dn  Mmi  e  U»o  loro  m  Crtn-  the  Afirican  and    American    lingiagw 

erme  (Palenno,  18823;  4to.).    The  cele-  For  hia  improvementa  in  Ruaaiao  gn» 

brated  W.  Tischbein  published,  in  1791,  mar,  particulariy  in  regaird  to  the  ttat 

at  Naplea,  a  splendid  work,  containing  ture  of  the  TeHba,  he  receiyed  the  ofiv 

drawings  of  such  vases.    See  also  Lan-  ofWladimir.  No  one  haa  written  so  nmj 

zi's  D^Foii  antic/d  dipinii  volgarmenU  grammars  as  he.      In  1820,  he  reiBi- 

ddamali  Etnuchi  (Florence,  18(%).  (For  ed  his  former  profeaaonhip  in  lUk 

the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  see  the  ar-  Since  that  time,  ne  haa  written  on  eecb- 

ticle  Portland  Vast.)  siastical  history,  the  exegeaia  of  the  Kcw 

Vassal  (homo  JiadiSf  vtusus,  feoiiee) ;  Testament,  and  the  present  ataie  of  ' 


a  person  who  has  bound  himself  to  fidel-  ogy.    Towarda  the  end  of  hia  life,  he  *■ 

ity  and  aervice  towards  another,  especial-  also  the  editor  of  the  Jouinal  for  Fkeaeb' 

\j  in  war,  for  which  he  receives  the  ers,  and  of  the  Archivee  of  EccMmmI 

promiae  of  protection  and  the  enjoyment  History,  as  well  aa  the  founder  aad  edi» 

of  an  estate,  a  rent,  office,  privilege  (out  of  the' Annals  of  Domestic  DevotioB.  h 

of  which,  in  the  later  period  of  the  rou-  the  midst  of  these  labors,  he  died  of  e» 

dal  system,  a  real  dominium  uHU  origi-  sumption,  in  1896. 

nated).    The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  Vathec  Billah.    (See  CaHfk^  nL  % 

certain.    It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  de-  pase  410.) 

rived  from  the  GdieWc rwas :  it  is  more  Vatican;  the  moat  extensive  pabcetf 

Srobable  that  it  comes  trom  the  Arabico-  modem  Rome,  buik  upon  the  Ytum 

Ipanish  of  the  tendi  century,  the  expres-  hill,  from  which  it  has  received  hs  ■» 

aion  guazU  (servant)  having  been  in  com-  Immense  treasures  are  stored  up  in  it  k 

mon  use  in  the  Moorish  dominions  in  ia  not  a  regular  building,  but  tatam 

Spain,  which  then  possessed  a  higher  civ-  twenty-two  court-yards^  and,  aa  it  gam- 

ihzation  than  the  rest  of  Europe.    The  ally  said,  11,000  roords.     Several  pops 

vassal  of  the  king  had  again  his  vassals,  have  labored  on  this  edifice,  which  a* 

and  the  more  powerful  of  these  again  not  completed  until  the  time  of  Siaam  T. 

theirs;  hence,  in  Italy,  the  degrees  of  cop-  who  died  in  1590.    Here  are  the  ede 

Uanei^  valvasij  valvasinu    A  vassal  who  brated  collectiona  of   pictures,  and  ia 

waa  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  eve-  museums,  in  which  all  the  periods  of  ik 

ry  one  else  in  war,  was  called  vassm  /t-  arts  have  deposited  many  of  their  mm 

riut.     (See  Feudal    Systemy   and    VU-  perfect  productiona.    Here  are  the 

tenage,)  (q.  v.)  of  Raphael ;  here  are  the 

Vater,  John  Severin,  a  philologist  and  (q.  v.)  and  rauline  chapels,   the 

theolugian,   was   l)om  at  Altenburg,    in  Chiaramontx^  and  the   muxfo  Pio-CImei- 

Soxony,  in  1771,  and  studied  at  the  ^yni-  lino,  the  avpartamento  Borgia,  the 


nasiuin  of  his  native  city.     In  1781>,  he  dei  Papirx  (collection   of  papvniii  rolt . 

went  to  tlie  university  of  Jena.    Gries-  here  is  the  rich  Vatican  library  {d«rriW 

bach  and  Paiilus  were  his  chief  teacliers  below) ;  here  are  pictures  of  almost  allit- 

in  theologj'.      From  17l>2  to   1794,    he  first  masters  of  that  glorious  yterM  <^ 

studied  in  Halle.      In  1795,  he  received  which  Ila[»hael   is   llie   chief  omanMCt 

pennission  to  lecture,  in  consequence  of  and   near  it   is  the  gigantic   St.  Prtfr* 

nis  works   on   Aristotle's  Rhetoric   and  The  Vatican  is  connected  wiili  the  Bfr 

Philosophy.     In  1795,  he  lectured  at  Je-  vedere  (q.  v.)  and  the  castle  of  Sl  \> 

na,  and  was  soon  apfwinted  professor  ex-  pelo.       In    the   Vatican,    tlie    ooncli»*» 

traordinarius.     His  chief  study  was  gen-  (q.  v.)  are  held  for  the  elections  of  pof* 

eral  grammar  and  Hebrew  grarmnar,  in  As  the  pojK^s  formerly  resided  here,  ri« 

the  latter  of  which   he  has  done  much  word  Vatican  was,  an<l  still  is,  not  irafi*- 

for  tlie  better  understanding  of  the  nouns,  quently  used  for  the  |>apal  gtnenimHE. 

by  the    iM-eparntion   of  complete    ]»ara-  aa  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jaxnes  or  Berlin  s 

digms.     In  1799,  he  was  invited  to  Halle,  used  for  the  English  or  Fruwian  KO^^i^ 

as  ordinar}' professor  of  Orientalliteraturo  ment. 


he  undertook  the  continuation  of  the  Mith-  witness  to  the  scientific  spirit^  or  foodw* 

ridates,  after  the  death  of  Adelung  (q.  v.),  for   magnificence,    of   many    mceriKn 

and  collected,  for  sevenil  years,  materials  jK)pes.     Lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  i(ki9> 

for  general  philolog)'.     lu  H^Oi>,  he  went  ed  with  fresco  paintings,  antique  f«* 

to  Konigsberg  as  professor  and  librarian,  and  two   beautiful   statues,   contain  0> 

His  philological  studies  embraced  even  simple  cases  m  which  the  maniBn^ 
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He  fmserved.    The  histoir  of  this  col-  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  hie  age.    He 
,  which  hae  justly  been  called  a  owed  his  early  literary  reputation  to  his 
'"   reaches  back  to  the  times  of  Defence  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz 
le  the  Great,  if  we  can  believe  against  De  Crousaz  (1741),  and  Piicti  di- 
■omewhat  legendary  account  of  As-  verses  de  Morale  et  tPAmuaemeat  (Paris, 
u,  in  the  catalogue  of  this  library  1746].    His  great  work  was  published  at 
Apo$L    Fat.    Codd,    Mu.    CaJtor  Neufehatel,  under  the  tide  of  DroiU  du 
die. ;  Rome,  1756).    Nicholas  V  in-  Gfeiu,<m/Vuu:^pe«(ietoliOtna<iirette(1758)t 
d  the  coUection  so  much  that  he  It  was  translated  into  most  modem  Ian- 
be  almost  considered   its   second  ffuages;  into  English,  under  the  title  of  the 
bwiider.     Sixtus  V  highly  embellished  Law  of  Nations,  or  Principles  of  the  Law 
he  exterior  of  the  edifice,  and  prepar-  of  Nature,  applied  to  the  Conduct  and  Af- 
d   the  great  sakx>n  in  which  a  large  fairs  ofNations  and  Sovereigns  (1760, 4to., 
■It  of  the  librai^  is   now   preserved,  and  1793,  8vo.).    In  generd,  Vattel  takes 
^&o  X.  devoted  hunself  to  Qreek ;  Pius  the  celebrated  Wolf  fi>r  his  ^ide,  but 
V.   to    Oriental    manuscripts ;    Pius  V  differed  fi^m  him  in  some  pomts,  in  re- 
nned  the  archives,  which  are  still  inac-  lation  to  which  he  published,  in  1763, 
eaeiiile,  with  the  library ;  and  Paul  Vend  ^ueatioins  tur  U  Ihr)U  natwrd. 
Umii   vUI  enlarged  the  accommoda-  Vauban,  Sebastian  le  Prestre,  seigneur 
the  present  of  the  library  of  Hei-  de,  marehal  of  France,  and  the  greatest 
(q.  Y/)having  made  greater  space  engineer  which  that  countiy  has  produced, 
y.    Ulement  VII  added  the  man-  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fam- 
■enptt  of  the  library  of  Urbino ;  Alezan-  ly  of  Nivemois,  was  bom  1633,  and  etrly 
nr  vHI,  1900^  left  by  the  queen  Chris-  entered  the  army,  where  his  uncommon 
Bit  of  Sweden ;  Benedict  XIII,  those  of  talents  and  genius  for  fortification  soon  be- 
moboni ;  not  to  mention  other  acqiiisi-  came  known,  and  were  signally  displayed 
mam  and  embellishments.    The  most  re-  in  various  successive  sieges.     He  rose 
is  the  libraiy  of  count  Cicognara.  to  the  hij^est  military  rank  by  his  merit 
this  invaluable  treasure  of  manu-  and  services,  and  was  made  governor  of 
I  and  old  printed  works  (the  ab-  the  citadel  of  Lisle,  in  1668,  and  com- 
of  modem  works  is  to  be  regret-  missioner-seneral  of  fortifications  in  1678. 
mU  is  rendered  less  useful  by  a  want  of  He  took   Luxemburg  in  1684,  and  vras 
HWr,  and  even  of  catalogues,  which  do  present,  in  1688,  at  the  siege  and  capture 
Bt  0]dst, or  are  denied  to  the  student.  The  of  Philipsburg,  Manheim  and  Frankendal, 
kove-mendoned  catalogue  of  Assemanni  under  the  dauphin.    He  was  made  mar- 
plwaceB  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  shal  of  France  in  170S,  and  died  at  Paris, 
iDeetiony  and  is  a  rarity  in  the  library  1707,  a^^ed  seventy-four.   As  an  engineer, 
■ett^  as  most  of  the  copies  of  it  were  he  earned  the  art  of  fortifying,  attacking 
MBt  in  1786.    For  the  other  parts  of  the  and  defending  tovms  to  a  degree  of  per- 
bnury,  there  are  only  written  catalogues ;  fection  unknown  before  his  time.     He 
ftd  tnase  are  badly  c&awn  up ;  and  the  use  fortified  above  three  hundred  ancient  cita- 
r  diem  is  considered  a  favor.  Moreoven  dels,  erected  thirty-three  new  ones,  had 
!•  ancient  and  not  very  lil)eral  mles  of  the  principal  management  and  direction 
lemmt  XIU  and  Innocent  XIII  are  of  fifty-tiiree  sieges,  and  was  present  at ' 
ill  anftMTced,  and  are  doubly  oppressive  a  hundred  and  torty-three  engagements. 
m     account  of    the    many   nolydaya  His  works  consist  of  a  treatise  entitled 
[any  compkints  of  modern  travellers,  La  Dixme  RovaU  (1704, 4to.  and  12mo.), 
■HMig  whofn  are  some   of    the    most  and  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  in 
latiDgiiished  men  of  the  aire,  show  tliat  twelve  volumes,  which  he  calls  Mes  Oisi- 
ip  present  superintendent,  ]n aio,  enforces  veUs^  containing  his  ideas,  reflections  and 
10  laws  in  all  their  rigor,  though  be  has  projects  for  the  advantase  of  France.  The 
botm,  if  it  were  necessary,  what  trees-  following  works  have  aSao  been  published 
are  contained  in  the  library,  by  his  either  under  his  name  or  from  his  ideas: 
r.  Veier.  nova  CoUeeiio  e  Codd.  Va-  ManUre  de  fortifier  var  M.  de   Foii&em, 
edita  (Rome,  1835,  4to.).  mue  en  Ordre  var  le  ChtvaUer  de  Cambrai 
YMfmi^ot  Wattel,  Emer  de,  an  em-  (1689 andl69S)^;  VIngimewr  Francaiiijby 
MM  pubiiciBt,  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Herbert);  DeVMaqiuetdelaDtfemedti 
iauftbatel,  was  bom   in  17l4.     After  PlaceM^  ndvani  le  SysUmt  de  M.  VoMhan 
onpletinghis  studies,  he  went  to  Berlm,  (1736);  iS^  la  Firtificaiymf  par  M.  de 
ad  MhBe<|uently  to  Dresden,  where  he  Fauten  (17461 

laa  appointed  privy  counsellor  to  the  VAUBLANC-VixNitoT,  Vincmit   Marie, 

lector.    He  diea  at  Neufchatel,  m  1767,  count  de,  bora  in  175G,  entered  the  army 
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on  leaving  the  militar}*  school,  and,  in  seated  upon  a  pedeatal,  which  couiv 

l7fU,  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  leeis-  l)ell<)ws,    hy  ineuna   of   whicli  wind  ^ 

lutive  osscinhly,  where  he  t)ecaine  a  dis-  driven  to  difTcrcnt  jiarts  of  the  niachior  c 

tinguistied  advocate  of  the  royal  cause ;  such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  lip»  ifr. 

r<>nsured,  vehemently,  tlie  desiiotism  of  fingers  of  the  statue.     VaurnnMio  eihiS 

the  munici])alities,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  ited  tliis  automaton  at   Paris  in  irjt^  ab: 


I 


soquester  the  pniperty  of  emigrants,  with-  canson  was  allerwards  appointed  u)' 

out  exempting  women  or  childn^n.     His  dinal  Fleury  ins]K'ctor  of  the  itilkmui^ 

speech  on  this  suhject  was  received  with  fucturus,  and  introduced  some  inipror? 

rvivs  of  ahusc,  and  even  with  menaces,  ments  in  the  throwing  mills. 
I'hc   powers  assumed    hy    the    popular        Vaucluse  (vaUis  clausa);  a  smiUn      ^ 

clubs  were  arraigned  by  him,  and  he  ol>-  lage,  six  leagues  east  of  Avignon  (q.  t..i     • 

tained  a  decree  of  accusation  against  Ma-  France.    This  small  place  gives  its  nt» 

rat.     He  was  not  elected  a  meml>er  of  the  to   a    department.       (See    Departmati     \ 

convention,  and,  though  proscribed,  he  had  Neiur  Vaucluse,  the  river  Sorgue  riMftbr 

tlie  good  fortune  to  e8ca])e  the  guillotine,  tween  rocks,  falls  as  it  comes  out  of  ihr 

At  Uie  time  of  the  movement  of  the  sec-  rocks,  and,  after  hainng  formed  senni 

tions  of  Paris  against  the  convention,  he  beautiftil  cascades,  runs  about  ten  nnk 

was  president  of  the  section  Poissoniere,  through  a  romantic  countr3',  and  cniv 

and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  was  con-  the  Rhone  near  A  vicnon.     HerePemd 

demned  to  death  for  contumacy.    Two  lived  ;  and  through  him  Vaucluse  and  ^ 

days  before  his  condemnation,  he   was  source  of  the  Sorguo    have  becoiueu 

chosen  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  mous. 

Seine  and  the  Marne  to  the  council  of         V^Aun,  Pats  de.  (Stic  Pays  de  VoMd. 
live  hundred.    The  sentence  of  condem-        Vaudeville  ;  a s|K>cies of  liriit  Frenrt 

nation  against  him  was  annulled ;  and  on  songs,    consisting    of    several     coupkfr 

the  second  ofSeptember,17iH5,  he  mounted  (strophes)  of  a  gay  and  sometimr^  asl' 

the  tribune  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to  icai  character.     A  vaudeviUt  ahouU  fan* 

ro^'alt}'.    On  the  18th  Fnictidor,  he  was  an  ea^  and  pleasing  tune,  and  iIr*  ihir' 

proscril>ed,  and  condemned  to  be  sent  out  idea  of   the   whole   should   he  n^tf^ 

of   France;  hut   ho   osraped  into    Italy,  with  projxT  variations  at  the  «'iid  ot'it : 

wImmuv  111*  was  ivcalU'd  alter  tlio  18lli  ui'  srrophi».     Tlio  litth'  drainatii*  pit*-t'>  it  ••■: 

Bnimairc.       In    1?:^(M),    the    roiiservative  spei-scd  with  witty  hui^s  adaptt'il  in  w; 

senate  pro'.'laiiripd  liiin  a   im*inl)er  of  the  known   pDjiulnr  tnn«>,    *V<'..    arnl  wj.- 

leLri>lative  IhxIv.     In  lr^05,  he  was  raised  are  iMTlorined   a!    tin*  ihnihf  tin   /  jw 

to  the  di;^niTy  ot*<'(Mint.  and  <'onirnandant  ri7/r,  opened  iii  171^1,  nr*-  «-.illiiJ  f'*.-'.#v* 

ot'  the    leijion   <>t'  linn<»r,   and   apj)«»int(Ml  ?v/j(./' r///^,  ami  ecm-hnle  w  ith  a  r.:.i  ■*- 

prefect  ol*  the  ]Mt)S!'l!r-.     On   tlie  resloni-  <►!'    whieli    eaeli     penoriiier     sii.j-* 

tinn.  he  was  named  minister  ol'the   inte-  stn)phe,  havinj;  retl'n'iiee  in  tii.-  jor:  .' 

lior,  and  ilisplavi'd  extraordinary  Jietivity  Inrmed    hy    him.     Opiiiinn^    :in-  ,\\\:-^ 

ami    talent.      Ihirin/^   his  a(lministra;ii)n,  r»'>[)eetin:r  the  oriirin  at'  tin-    wi-r'.    ^ 

til"    institute  n'eeived  its  mw  er^aniza-  Dietiimary  oftlie  a«\'uli-in\  d«'n\  ■•*  »  v 

tiun.     M.  d«'  \'anhlane  wa^^  swceei-ded  isi  Van  dt   I  in,  a  Nalli-y  in   .Norman.',     i 

tie'  hnm«*  d<'partment  hy  iM.  Laine,  and,  the    little    mwn   ut*  /  "»n/-./r  -  J  j>r,  (t    ■ 

nn  thi-*  oeeasion,  was  named  minister  <»r  l<asselin,a  .\t»rmaii  poi-i  m'tiif  i'..i;r-  . 

sfat''  and  memher  ot*  the  privy  eouneil.  renmry,  is  said  t<»  h.-n f  >:itiri/i-.l  '':\ 

ll<*    was  atrerwiirds   chosen   member  i»l'  Tu's  nt*  the  day    in  >;>iritiii    >n:ij-.     I" 

r:;e   eliamlur   ot'  deputies,  in    \Nhi»'h,   as  I'mi  th  lire  pul)li>lifd   a<  iririx  :i-  •*' 

''I  tie*    min!<trv,   li»'  «Ie.>ert«'(l   his  i()rmer  and  repuhli>lied  in  l^'il.lix  L  Ii>|',.. 

lihi'val  prinfi|»ir<.  {I'avx   il(  toittis  It.t  liihs)!  i-  l-  •!•;■ 

\  All  \N>o\,  .I-»e(|iii-:,  ;i  |<'r»neh  miN'ha-  lia\e   pven   rise  to  tli."    nariff   ,  ;      - 

i;ii-i:in,  l)'»rn  at   LnoIis,  died   a!    Paris    in  Jl   has  als<»  Ihm'U   tli>ri\ed    liMtu    .'  ■ 

•  r>*J.  has  ;uM|nire«l    eelel»rity  hy    his  in-  r?7/.-,   a   s«)ni;    which    riii"«;    if. .-••:!.• . 

.T-niniis  automata.     Tliese  are  a   hnizen  \>  hole  town,  Irom  month  t<»  fii,i:.*i 
Hiick,  whicli  pertorms  all  the  motions  of  a         \  vi  nois.     ^Srf  fi  nl.ft  tis*.^. 
livini:  duck,  swallows  the  food  put  before         VAino.Ncoi  kt,  William  ii.\  inr   .» 

i*,  aiul  pa-^sfs  it  in  a   n-jjiilar  manner;  a  enna,   of  l^n-nch   parents    vi    I77'J.    • 

iV«»veni;al  pijH'r,  uud  IV  tlvvte-\ilayer.     Th»^  <M!iieate<l  ui  Herlin,  and.  on  tin-  hv\^' 

l.'»>^t  nieiitinii  'd  \s  a  Utrure  usVatvi^v"  uaW'Cv^  v^\\Vv>'v  \W  t^^NvAuiion,  enterinJ  :lic  !>.. 
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M  lieutenant  of  volunteers,  in  1791.  he  had  begun  at  Rouen,  and,  three  years 
serving  with  distinction  during  sev-  after,  was  engaged  by  Fourcroy  as  his 
unpaigns,  he  was  appointed,  by  gen-  assistant  in  his  chemical  preparations. 
kMiaparte,  noajor  <n  artilleiy  (1797),  Vauquelin  soon  became  the  fiiend  and 
#  army  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  rival  of  his  master,  with  whom  he  con- 
03  and  1804,  he  superintended  the  tinned  to  be  connected  for  eiffht  years. 
ya  of  arsenals  and  public  manufac-  In  1793,  he  became  a  member  of  the  aoMi- 
of  arms  for  the  republic ;  in  1805,  emy  of  sciences,  which,  with  other  learn- 
ed the  supervision  of  the  artillery  ed  societies,  was  soon  after  abolished.  At 
I  at  Pavia,and,  at  the  same  time,  this  time,  he  went  to  Melun,  where  he  was 
i  under  Mass^na  as  commander  of  attached  to  the  military  hospital,  but  was 
ilian  artillery,  and  director-seneral  recalled  to  Paris  the  next  year,  and  ap- 
>  French  park.    In  1807,  be  was  pointed  inspector  of  the  mines.    His  lee- 

0  Ali  Pacha  to  organize  bis  forces,  tures  on  the  art  of  assaying,  delivered  by 
»  conduct  the  operations  agamst  the  order  of  the  government  at  ^e  mining 
ms  in  Corfti,  Sta.  Maura,  and  the  academv  in  Cleves,  procured  him  the 
f  Lepanto.  In  1809^e  was  made  place  of  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  at 
il,  and  served  under  Eugene  in  the  the  polytechnic  school.  When  the  insti- 
iign  of  1812;  when  he  was  made  tute  was  founded,  he  was  admitted  a 
er.  During  the  hundred  days,  member ;  and  he  was  also  among  the  firtt 
ncoort  commanded    the  national  to  receive  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  hon- 

1  of  Metz,  and,  after  the  restoration,  or.  Being  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
obliged  to  leave  France,  retired  to  istiy  to  the  college  of  France  on  the  death 
;h.  in  18S1,  eager  to  contribute  to  of  Darcet,  he  resigned  his  place  of  in- 
iependence  of  ualy,  in  the  service  specter  of  the  mines,  and  assumed  the 
ich  he  had  spent  eighteen  years,  he  superintendence  of  the  newly-erected 
to  Piedmont,  and  was  appointed  school  of  pharmacy.  On  the  death  of 
ander-in-chief  of  the  constitutional  Broj^niart,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  nom- 
;  but,  on  the  fiiilure  of  the  enterprise  ination  of  the  institute  and  of  the  inspectors 
iethionUse  ReoolvHim)^  he  retired  to  of  studies,  to  the  professorship  of  cnemis- 
,  and  occupied  himself  with  HteiTuy  try  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  1811,  he 
IS.  The  French  invasion  of  18S8  succeeded  Fourcroy  as  professor  of  chem- 
d  him  to  quit  that  country;  and,  istry  to  the  fiiculty  of  medicine,  all  the 
nawing  to  England,  he  was  finally  other  candidates  having  voluntarily  whh- 
tted  to  return  to  France  in  1835.  drawn  their  pretensions  in  his  &vor.  In 
g  his  works  are  HUUnre  da  Cam'  1822,  with  Jussieu,  Dubois,  Lallementand 
9  ^AnmSbal  tn  Ikdie  (3  vols.,  4to.,  others  guilty  of  holding  liberal  opinions, 

,  1812) ;   Mhnoiru  pour    Hrvir  h  he  was  dismissed  fipom  his  place.  His  only 

tin  de  la  Campagne  de  Rusne  en  separate  publication  is  the  Afamie/<fer£»- 

ESMn  des  Campagnes  d^Ralit  en  uwur  (1812) ;  but  he  is  the  author  of  noany 

i  1814 ;  ffictotre  de  la  Ckurre  des  valuable  papers  in  the  Aimaks  de  Ckimie^ 

m$  en  AUemagne  en  1813 ;  Letters  the  Journal  des  Mines,  the   AnnaUs  du 

Bitenialpoliti^Ck>nditionof  Spun  Musiumj  &c.    He  died  in  1829. 

821  to  1833  (London,  1824)  ;jEfiff<oiire  VAuquELiifiTE.    This  mmeral  occurs 

maagnes  de  1814  et  1815  en  Ihtnee  in  extremely  minute  crrstals,  which  ap- 

'*f  Paris,  1826n ;  and  lEsUnre  PoU-  pear  to  have  the  form  or  the  regular  siz- 

i  MSUkdrt  mi  Prince  Eugkne  (3  sided  prism ;   fracture  uneven ;  surfaces 

—  of  the  crystaJs  a  little  curved ;  lustre  ada- 

ILT.    (See  ArthHedure*)  mantine,  oflen  fiiint ;  color  blackish-greeiiy 

jLTuie ;  one  of  the  finest  gymnastic  olive-^reen  ;    streak   siskin-green,  oflen 

sesL  whidi  much  strengthens  the  inclinmg  to  brown ;   faintly  translucent 

■bdofninal  muscles,  dornl  muscles  to  opaque ;  rather  brittle ;  hardness  infe- 

wer  extremities,  and  imputs  xiore  rior  to  calcareous  qwr ;  specific  gravi^ 

than  any  other  gyrrmastic  exer-  5A    Besides  occurring  in  crvstals,  it  is 

found  botryoidal,  reniform  and  massive : 

rquxuN.  Nicholas  Louis,  an  emi-  composition  generally  impalpable ;  sur- 

'Veoch  demist,  member  of  tlie  in-  face  drusy  or  rough ;  firacture  imperfect 

and  of  numerous  learned  societies,  and  flat  conchoidbL     Alone  befixe  tlia 

Mm  in  Nonnanc"  ,  la  1763.     In  blow-pipe,  it  intumesces  a  little,  and  then 

he  went  to  Pari   to  coi        e  the  firoths  and  melts  into  a  grayish  gfobule, 

of  ebenustiT  and  i            uj,  which  muuL  at  the  same  time,  aooie  globnlea 
44* 
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of  kv-iii.     Acoonling  to  BerzcliuH,  it  con-  is  in  the  rotunda,  wventy  ieet  in  dj 

sists  of  t«T.      The    n)of  is   no    c«>ntrived. 

OxUlc  of  loa.1 60^7  *>'"^"»".  ""cr  vil.nitc  umhr  it :  ud 

Oxia.of  copi^jr, 10J<0  niiwio  w  henM  to  gront  ..lvant«pr 

j'l^-.    .        //^  •                              Qij  •»  *  ECTOR,  or  KAnii-s  \  ector,  u  h 

Chromic  acio MyM  .      ^ ..                     ■    .      i       j 

'  omy,  I!*  a  un«»  siipp4i««Hl    lu   be   d 

It  occurs  at  Itorczof,  in  Siberia,  along  with  from  any  phuiet  moving  rotind  a  n 

chmmatc  of  lead  ;  and  is  also  said  to  ex-  or  the  fiiciis  of  an  ellipse,  to  that  o 

ist  in  Brazil.  or  focus.     It  is  w>  called,  because 

Vaux,  Nichohis,  first  lord  Vaux,  vmfi  that  line  by  which  the  planet  Meim 

the  son  of  sir  William  Vaux,  and  receiv-  carne<l  round  its  centn»,  and  with  i 

e«l  the  honor  of  knighthood   for  his  gal-  it   descrilN's    areas    pro|>oitioiial   K. 

Iantr>'  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  in  I4c*7.   He  timt^ 

ranked  higli  in  the  tavor  of  Ilenrv  VI 11,  Vedas.    (StK»  Indian  lAieratwr^y 

who  carrie<l  him  with  him  into  t^rance,  |»agi>  5(Si) 

where  he  was  present  at  the  celebratiNl  \'edkttf.  ;  a   sentinel    on    lioiw 

meeting    between     that     king    and    tht^  The  wonl  is  derivt-d  from  the  lialii 

French  monarch   in   the   **  field  of  cloth  dtita  {ihmi  r»/rrr,  to  see),  and  ti§ 

of  gold,"  and  was  afterwanis  ennobltnl.  original ly,  a  watch-tower.     It  is  abo 

His  death  took  place  in  1530. — His  son,  sometim(*s,  tbr  sentinels  on  tool,  foi 

Thomas  lord   I'auj*,  who    inherited  th«-  the  extnMuo    [loint  in   thi'  line   of 

lalents  and  \'alor  of  his  father,  and  sue-  ytostm.    They  are  often  placed  in  pa 

ceeded  him  in  the  estiH^nn  of  his  prince,  t^uch  a  way  that  the  field  ot*  %  isiuD  i 

fi-as  bom  in    1510.     He  atteudinl  Henn*  int*'rsects  that  of  the  other, 

on  his  second  French  cx|K*dition,  and  was  Vrf.rimj.     (Sec  Ship.) 

inadf  gi»vemor  of  Jrrs<'y,  with  the  collar  Vi:i!\  (S|iaiiish    fur  ralleyji  tlie 

of  the  onler  of  (he  Bath.     Like  many  of  of  numenuis  places  in  rounirif^  « 

the  young  nobility  of  the  age,  he  joineti  the  the  S|mnish  language  isi  s|H>ken. 

cultivation  of  po<*tr}'  to  the  study  of  mar-  Vfga.  l>«in  \jn\M*  Felix  de  Vrffi 

tial  exercises ;  and  several  of  his  noetic  rt-  piti,  generally  calleil    l^cipe  d«*  \f^ 

fusions  an*  yet  to  lie  found  in  the  Paradys**  d<*S4*rilN-d  under  I^ope  dt  I'tfo,    (S^ 

of  daintie  Devyces,  of  which  his  Aged  lj«iv-  (iarrilnjto.) 

erVKcniuiciationof  Love,  and  the  Assault  Vkoa,  (ffeorg«\  lianm  de,  an  Au 

<ifrupid,  have  iM-en  uuK'h  adniinM.     His  otYicrr  (if  artilli*r}',  N>ni   at  Sa^nn 

di'jiili  tiMik  \Ai\cr  siHUi  at\iT  th»*  .'uTt'xsioii  (\Hnni»la.  in  IT.Vl.     Hr  siii. !»••.!  n:  r 

of  Mary  t')  tlu*  thnuH".  l«-i:i- of  Laybarh,  wlii-n*  lit-  iii;i.l.    ■. 

V\r\ir\i.i.    (lARinNs.      'riii<    floinint  pniL'n-v«  in  rnatln'tii'ii!*^.    It  ii.:;  .-i;.-- 

plan'  nf  MiinmiT  n'sorl   i-*  -^irualrd  in-ar  an  f[ii:iii(>iT  in  rarninla.  riji-l   :t::' r' 

tlir   Tliain'S   in  tin*  pari-li  ••!*  LanilH'tli.  in  MiniL'^ry,  lif  bi'4>ain<>  kipiwr   .i.*  . 

abont  a  iimI*>  and  a  halt  trmn  \\ Cstniin-  of  lalfnt  iii  b'n  ])niti'»i«»n.   rtrul   x^v 

strr  briil::<'.  and  is  diMniniinatrd  tnun  tin'  nMii.<MMl   bv  tiit>  ftn{M'n»r  Jii-«-{>h  II 

inaniT  •»f  \  auxliall.     Thrn*  i-*  no  rrrlain  .mtvoI  in  M-vi-nil  rainiiaiLMi-    ajam 

art'dujit  111*  tin- liin*' whfn  ihi'M- |»nMnisr«*  I'n'nrb.  anil.  lia\in::  <iisiinLnii«>})>ii 

w.'p-   lir-st   «»|M  !ii'i|  fir  th«'  rnrtTtaintnrnt  *4«'h'    nn    nianv   orr;L«»i«»n>,     i>j»» tm! 

tifrlif  jmliii.*;  bur  ill--  Sprm-r  L'.ird«ns  at  ITIN;.  was  niadf  a  major,  an. 1   art*  r 

\  auxliall  an*  nifiiiitiniil  in  ilu-  SjM'rTati»r  a  lifuitnant-oojonfl,  kniirltt   I'f  tJ:- 

as  a  p!ai-i't.ti:n-ai  n'«*i«ri.     It  was  fnniii  r-  of  Maria   'nn'n"»a,   anil    a    liar»!i  i 

l\  Irt'i"  MM'ti' tiian  a  ti-a-:;an)i'n,  t'nli\i'ni-<l  finpin-.      His  lifaih  took    pl:ti*'-   iM 

wiiii    iMotPii.ii  Mt:.l    niii'^ii'.  I>nt    >o  niin'li  ti'mb*  r.  I'^i^i.     Ili*\va<a  rofMilitT  ■ 

ff.'i|'i  i::!-.!.  il.it    tli"  pp'pru'liir  \\:t«*   I'u-  nrailfjim-,  nf  I  i-. :•;::;:. n,    r.rf'in.   I 

rnuni:r'-il  :•»  auir'tuMit  lli»*  at:rti*tion  by  tin*  ami  -ii-M  i;il  •itliir*.  ai.-l  \\a-  ri.Ti*],}!- 

in!rinliii*iiiMi  lit'  MH'al  niu«iii\     Tins**  ::ar-  a  ili^.t.iiL'ni-liiil  m:itJii  :nati.-ia!i       lb 

d"p.«.  an' !•«  ariMiil  am!  i'Xti'ii-»i\i*.  ami  ron-  liolinl    at'tpur-f  <*f  Matin  tn:i:..-«    i 

tai!i   a  \irii'r\  I'fualk.o:  wlirn  o|H'n  ft»r  r>i' of  tin-  Artill»r\    nf"  t|i..    Iiii|wr.< 

jMiliIii*  af!ius««ni'fW,  tiny  an*   illmninati'il  my  ■  \  uMina.  I7>»»  -  l-'Ni.  \   \.iU..  4: 

\vjt!i  \arii-::ati'«l    lamps,  ami  frnU-ili^hni  fdif.,  I-O'J.  t«>!i"    ;  a    I.'tL':iriJh:i}--tn 

\\itli  tran>|Kin'nt  iir\ii*i-?i.     Tb*'  ditlrn-nt  mctrn'al    Manual     l.i-ip-n'.  ir*<:t,  4: 

bo\."«  anil  a|iartnii'nts  an*  adoriMtl   wiili  Ci'omitltir  ( '«>!}>  i'Ti«>n  «-t'::ri!i{  I. '^rin 

p.iintin::-«,    many  of  wliifli  an'  i'\i'rnt»'il  tri}:oni>m«-tni'al  TaMi-     \7*M.  f -.i- 

bv  M<i:;arT!i  and  Haynuui.     Tbi' iattrrbiL-  lninMlni*!i>tn    to     < 'liri>n«>'ii::\        \ 

••I;  ".I'll    lis    MibjiTis    fnuu    Slmks|H»nn'.  IHOl,  r'v.i.  ;   and  a   NatiiraJ    Sw-: 

In  t*ad  ui-aiber,  ilie  musical  |)ertumuujcf  .Measures,  Weights  and  Cmns    iVUi 
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Vesetable  Chemistet.  The  princi-  the  precise  quantity  of  oxygen  wliich  has 
les  of  which  vegetables  are  composed,  entered  into  union  with  the  cariK>n  and 
wre  pursue  their  analysis  as  fiir  as  our  hydrogen  of  the  subfirtance  submitted  to 
eans  have  hitherto  allowed,  are  chiefly  examination.  The  constitution  of  vege- 
urbon,  hjrdrogen  and  oxysen.  Nitrogen  table  substances  is  not  vet  sufficiently 
•  constituent  principle  of  several,  but  it  known  to  admit  of  their  beingclassified 
only  present  in  small  quantity.  Potash,  in  a  purely  scientific  order.  The  chief 
da,  lime,  magnesia,  silex,  alumine,  sul-  data  hitherto  furnished  towards  forming 
lur,  phosphorus,  iron,  mansanese  and  a  systematic  arrangement,  are  derived 
luriatic  acid  occur  occasional^  in  plants,  from  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
«ugh  in  small  and  very  variable  pro-  the  composition  and  general  properties 
wtioDB,  Every  distinct  compound  which  of  severed  vegetable  compounds.  From 
dslsalready  formed  in  plants,  and  which  the  ultimate  analysis  of  a  considerable 
capable  of  separation  without  suffering  variety  of  proximate  principles  the  three 
scompoeition,  is  called  a  proxvmaUy  or  follovring  conclusions  ard  drawn:  1.  a 
nmtdMJt  princ^f  of  vegetables.  Thus  vegetable  substance  is  always  acid  when 
isar,  starch  and  gum  are  proximate  it  contains  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity 
niciples.  Opium,  Siough  obtained  from  of  oxygen  for  converting  all  its  hydro-« 
idant,  is  not  a  proximate  principle,  but  gen  into  water ;  2.  it  is  uways  resinous, 
lomts  of  several  proximate^  pnnciples,  oily  or  alcoholic,  &c.,  when  it  contains 
ized  more  or  less  intimately  together,  less  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen 
be  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  for  combining  with  the  hydrogen ;  and 
w  sometimes  distributed  over  the  whole  3.  it  is  neither  acid  nor  resmous,  but  in  a 
lant,  while  in  others  they  are  confined  state  analogous  to  sugar,  gum,  starch,  or 
I  a  particular  part.  The  methods  by  the  woody  fibre,  when  the  oxygen  and 
'hich  they  are  procured  are  very  varia-  hydrogen  which  it  contains  are  in  the 
ie»  Thus  gum  exudes  spontaneously,  exact  proportion  for  fbrminc  water. 
id  the  sacdiarine  juice  of  the  maple-  These  laws,  indeed,  are  not  rigialy  exact, 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  nor  do  they  include  the  Tegetable  prod- 
^.  In  some  cases,  a  particular  prin-  ucts  containing  nitrogen.  M.  Thenard 
tie  is  mixed  with  such  a  variety  of  has  divided  the  proximate  principles  into 
.jers,  that  a  distinct  process  is  required  £ve  classes.  The  first  includes  the  v(^e- 
ir  ilB  separation.  Of  such  processes  table  acids;  the  second,  vegetable  alkalies; 
MiBBts  the  proximate  anabfsia  of  vegeta-  the  third,  those  substances  which  contain 
lea.  Sometimes  a  sub^ance  is  sepa-  an  excess  of  hydrogen ;  the  fourth,  those 
tfed  by  mechanical  means,  as  in  the  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  which  are 
B^pantion  of  starch.  On  other  occa-  in  proportion  for  forming  water ;  and  the 
00%  advantase  is  taken  of  the  volatility  fi fin,  those  bodies  which,  so  far  as  i^ 
raeompotmd,  or  of  its  solubility  in  some  known,  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
nrticular  menstruum.  Whatever  meth-  other  divisions.—!.  The  v^peto5{e  acicft  are 
i  is  employed,  it  should  be  of  such  a  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  They  are,  in 
■tare  as  to  occasion  no  change  in  the  general,  less  liable  to  spontaneous  decom- 
Btnposition  of  the  body  to  be  prepared,  position  than  other  vegetable  substances. 
%e  reduction  of  the  pronmate  princi-  They  are  nearly  all  decomposed  by  con- 
lea  iitto  tiieir  simplest  parts  constitutes  centrated  hot  nitric  acid,  by  which  they  are 
i^  atttsMrfe  <maly9i$.  By  this  means  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
to  qoantitj  of  oxygen,  carbon  and  by-  They  ar^  at  least  twenty-five  in  number, 
present  in  any  compound  is  ascer-  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fbl- 


t 


lified.    The  method  by  which  this  is  lowing:  acetic  acid,  or  vinej^  (^•▼•)» 

eoomi^iBhed  is,  to  convert  the  whole  of  oxalic  (q.  v.),  tartaric  (q.  v.),  citric  (o.  ▼.), 

be  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  malic,  benzoic  (q.  v.),  gallic  (q.  v.)  boletic, 

lydiogen  into  water,  by  means  of  some  moroxylic  (q.  v.),   meconic   and  pectic 

ompound  which  contams  oxygen  In  so  acids.---2.  Under  the  titie  of  vegttaSU  td- 

Boae  a  state  of  comUnation  as  to  give  it  kalies  are  comprehended  those  proximate 

tp  to  diQse  elements  at  a  red  heat    The  principles  which  are  possessed  of  alkaline 

afasluice  employed  is  the  peroxide  of  properties.    They  all  consist  of  carbon, 

topper,  which,  a  alone,  may  tie  heated  to  nymrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.    Tliey 

vrntooesB ifrithout  parting  with  oxygen;  are  decomposed  with  ftcility  by  nitric 

aliersts  it  yields  oxygen  readlljr  to  any  acid  and  by  heat ;  and  ammonia  b  always 

MMnlwatible  matte   with  which  it  is  ig-  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 

died*    It  is  easy,  iiierefore,  by  weighij^  distillation.    They  never  ^!xist  in  an  in- 

't  beibra  and  ma  anaiysis,  to  discover  sulated  state  in  the  plants  which  cootain 
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them,  but  are,  apparently,  in  every  ccae,  yeneb,  they  yield  emprreumatie  oil,  lod 

combined  with  an  acid,  with  which  they  a  large  quantity  of  carbureted  bydront 

form  a  salt  more  or  leas  soluble  in  water.  In  the  open  air,  they  burn  with  a  yebi 

Theae  alkalies  are,  for  the  most  part,  flame  and  much  smoke,  being  icnhd 

very  insoluble  in  water,  and  of  sparing  into  carbonic  acid   and  water.    Rmb 

solubility  in  cold  alcohol ;  but  they  are  are  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether  aad  ih 

all  readily  dissolved  by  thiu  fluid  at  a  essential  oils;  and  the  alcoholic  and ctb- 

boiling  temperature,  being  deposited  from  real  solutions  are  precipitated  by  iraia 

the  solution,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  in  which  they  are  quite  insobUt 

crystals,  on  cooling.    Most  of  the  salts  Their  best  solvent  is  pure  potarii  ud 

ore  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  soda ;  and  they  are  soluUe  in  the  alksliv 

alkalies  themselves,  and  several  of  them  carbonates  by  the  aid  of  heat    The  pnri- 

are  remarkable  for  their  solubility.    As  uct  is,  in  each  case,  a  soapy  compoml 

the  yeffetable  alkalies  agree  in  several  of  which  is  decomposed  by  an  acid.   TV 

their  leading  chemical    properties,  the  most  important  are  described  under  didr 

mode  of  preparing  one  of  them  admits  respective  names,  in  this  work.    .ledU 

of  being  applied,  with  slight  variation,  to  (q.  v.)  is  the  intoxicating  ingredieot  of  d 

all.    The  general  methocl  is  as  follows :  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.    It  dm 

Tbe  substance   containing  the  alkaline  not  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  but  ill 

principle  is  digested,  or,  more  commonly,  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation.   (Set 

macerated,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  J^rmentatwru)    Eiher  f  q.  v.)  m  a  moil 

which  dissolves  the  salt,  the  base  of  which  term  applied  to  several  corapouna  v» 

is  the  vegetable  alkali.    On  adding  some  duced  m>m  the  action  of  acids  on  w» 

more  powerful  salifiable  base,  such  as  fwt-  hoL — 4.  Those  substances  in  which  dv 

assa  or  ammonia,  or  boiling  the  solution  for  oxygen  and  hydro^n  are  in  the  exatt 

a  few  moments  with  lime  or  pure  nuupe-  proportion  for  forming  water,  are  nfv, 

sia,  the  vegetable  alkali  is  separated  from  starchj  gum  and  lignin^  all  of  which  hm 

its  ackl ;  and  being,  in  that  state,  insoluble  been  described,  except  the  lasL    Lign 

in  water,  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  forms  the  fibrous  structure  of  vegetibk 

washed.    To  purify  it  from  certain  ole-  substances,  and  is   the    most  abundal 

aginous,  resinous  substances  and  coloring  principle  in  plants.    The  different  kindi 

matters,  it  is  mixed  with  a  littie  animiu  of  wood  contain  about  96  per  cent  ti 

charcoal  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohoL  lignin.    It  is  prepared   by  oigerting  the 

This  solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  sawingsofany  kind  of  wood  sucrcfvifrlr 

eTaporated  to  dryness,  which  affords  the  in  alcohul,  water  and  dilute  muriatic  arkl 

alkali  in  a  state  of  i>crrect  purit}'.     Up-  until  all  the  substances  soluble  in  tbrsif 

wards  of  twenty  of^  thc^se  bodies  have  menstnia  are  reinovetl.     It   has  wiibrf 

already  l)een  investigated.     The  follow-  taste  nor  oiior,  undergoes  no  chanep  bi 

ing  are  tiie  names  of  those  which  are  keeping,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  vr^»r 

the  most  important :  morphia,  cinchonia,  and  the  dilute  acids.     When  the  wtx>ir 

quinia,str>xhnia,briicia,  verairia  and  san-  fibre  is  heated  in  close  ves*»ls,  it  vi<'M?s 

guinaria.   (q.  v.) — Ij.  Oils  are  character-  large  quantity  of  impure  acetic  acii!  iio 

ized  by  a  peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by  in-  charcoal,      h   consists    of^  carinm  5111 

flammability,  and  by  iiusoluhility  in  water,  oxygen   42.73,  and    h ydmgi^n    oA— ^ 

They  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile  Substances  not  hdongintc  to  either  of  *ii 

oils,  the  fonner  of  wliich  are  compara-  prtx:eding  sections.     The  nukst  irnj^iVais 

lively  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  therefore  im-  of  these  are  coloring  matter,  tannin.  \fr- 

part  a  permanent  stain  to  paper ;  while  table  albumen,  gluten,   yeast,  aspar<:r 

the  latter,  owin^  to  their  volatility,  pro-  caffein,  cathartin,  pi{>erin,  bitter  princ if* 

duce  a  stain  which  disappears  by  gentle  and  extractive  matter, 

heat.     (See  Oils,  and  Essential  ()Us.) —  The  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Ottom 

4.  Resins  are   the   nispissated  juices  of  tion  and  Vesretation.     (K*nninatioii  ^V* 

plants,  and  commonly  occur  either  pure  process  by  wliich  a  new  plant  oriffira:- 

or  in  combination  with  an  essential  oil.  from   seed.     A  seed  consists  f!**»riii;i: » 

They  are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  of  two  jmrts— the  grrm  of  the  fiitun*  pliri. 

brittle,  inodorous  and  insipid.    They  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of  vitalir».a>. 

non-conductore  of  electricity,  and,  when  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-IobeM,   Iwih  ^< 

nibbed,  Injcomc  negatively  electric.   They  which  are  envelo|>ed  in  a  conimon  ro* 

are  generally  of  a  yellow  color  and  semi-  ering  of  cuticle.     In  the  genn,  two  jwv 

transparent.      They  arc  melted  by   the    — the  radicle  and  the  pliinnih- inav  I* 

application  of  heat,  and,  by  a  still  higher  distinguished,  the  former  of  which  i»Ai* 

temperature,  are  decomposed.     In  close  tined  to  descend  into  the  earth  and  coe- 
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e  root,  the  latter  to  rise  into  tlie  as  saccharine  matter  is  freely  developedf 

brm  the  stem  of  the  plant.    The  gennination   must    be   arrested ;   since, 

the  seed-lobes  is  to  afford  nour-  otherwise,  being  taken  up  as  nutriment 

to  the   young   plant,   until  its  for  the  young  plan^  it  would  speedily 

tion  is  so  fkr  advanced,  that  it  disappear.     Accordingly,    the    grain    is 

w  materials  for  its  growth  from  removed  to  the  kiln,  where  it  is  exposed 

us   sources.     For   this   reason,  to  a  temnerature  gradually  rising  from 

T  composed  of  highly  nutritious  100°  to  160°,  or  rather  higher ;  the  object 

Its.     The  chief  constituent  of  being  first  to  dry  the  grain  completely, 

them  is  starch,  in  addition  to  and  Uien  to  provide  against  any  recurrence 

bey    frequently   contain  gluten,  of  germination,  bv  destroying  the  vitality 

«etable  albumen   or  curd,  and  of  the  plant.    The    difference   between 

The  conditions  necessary  to  ger-  malted  and  unmalted  barley  is  readily 

are  three-fold,  viz.  moisture,  a  perceived  by  the  taste ;   but  it  will  faie 

^mperature,  and  the  presence  of  more  correctly  appreciated  by  inspecting 

gas.    The  necessity  of  moisture  the  result  of  a  comparative  Analysis  of 

irocess  has  been  proved  by  qx-  the  two. 

beervation.    A  certain  degree  of  In  100  of        In  ICO  of 

is  not  less  essential.    Germina-  Barley.            Malt. 

lot  take  place  at  32°  Fahr. ;  and        Resin, 1 1 

heat,  such  as  that  of  boiling        Gum, 4 15 

-events  it  altogether,  by  depriving        Sugar, 5 15 

I  ofthe  vital  principle.   The  most        Gluten, 3 1 

)   temperature  ranges  fit)m  60^        Starch, 32 56 

bie  4)recise  degree  varying  with        Hordein, 55 12 

re  of  the  plant — a  circumstance  It  hence  appears,  that,  during  germina- 

ounts  for  the  difference  in  the  tion,  the  hondein  is  converted  mto  starch, 

>f  the  year  at  which  different  gum  and  susar ;  so  that,  from  an  insol- 

^n  to  germinate.    The  presence  uble  materiiu,  which  could  not,  in  that 

mdispensable  for  the  germination  state,  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  young 

i ;   but  the    influence  of  light,  plant,  two  soluble  and  highly  nutritious 

so  &vorable  to  all  the  subsequent  principles  result,  which,  by  being  dissoiv- 

f  vegetation,  is  injurious  to  the  ed  in  water,  are  readily  absorbed  bj^  the 

of  germination.    The  operation  radicle.    In  the  grotcth  of  plants,  a  strik- 

ig  barley,  in  which  the  grain  is  ing  analogy  to  that  of  animals  is  noticea- 

germinate  by  exposure  to  warmth,  ble.    The  root  serves  the  purpose  of  a 

lumidity,  anoros  the  best  means  stomach,  by  imbibing  nutritious  juices 

ing  the  phenomena  of  ^mina-  from  the  soil,  and  thus  supplying  the  plant 

I  preparing  malt,  the  grain  passes  vrith  materials  for  its  growth.    The  sap, 

four  stages,  called  steepingj  couch-  or  circulating  fluid,  composed  of  water, 

ing  ondkUnrdrying,    In  the  first,  holding  in  solution  saline,  extractive,  muci- 

ped  in  water  for  imout  two  days,  laginous,  saccharine,  and  other  sub^ances, 

absorbs  moisture,  softens,  and  rises  upwards  through    the  wood  in  a 

Misiderably.    It  is  then  removed  distinct  system  of  tubes,  called  the  com- 

.ouch  frame,  where  it  is  laid  in  mon  vessels,  which  correspond  in  their 

lirty  inches  in  depth,  from  twen-  office  to  the  lacteals  and  pulmonary  arte- 

tmrty  hours.    In  this  situation,  ries  of  animals,  and  are  distributed  in 

1  becomes  wann,  and  acquires  a  minute  ramifications  over  the  surface  of 

on  to  germinate ;  but  as  tne  tem-  the  leaves.    In  its  passage  through  this 

,  in  such  large  heaps,  would  rise  organ,  which  may  be  termed  the  lungs  of 

squally,  and  germination  conse-  plants,  the  sap   is  fully  exposed  to  the 

be  rapid  in  some  portions  and  agency  of  light  and  air,  experiences  a 

o:liens  the  process  of  flooring  is  change,  by  which  it  is  more  fully  adapted 

id.     lliis  consists  in  laying  the  to  the  wants  ofthe  vegetable  economy, 

strata  a  few  inches  thick,  on  and  then  descends  through  the  inner  layer 

ry,  but  shaded  floors,  whero  it  re-  of  the  baric  in  another  system  of  tubes, 

>r  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  called  the  proper  vessels,  yielding,  in  its 

nnioation  has  advanced  to  the  course,  all  the  juices  and  principles  pecu- 

leshred  by  the  maltster.    During  liar  to  the  plant.    Plants  absorb  carbonic 

rvalythe  grain  is  frequently  turned,  acid  from  the  air,  under  certain  circum- 

ir  that  the   temperature  of  the  stances,   and    emit    oxygen    in   return, 

naas  may  be  uniform.    As  soon  When  a  healthy  plant,  tne  roots  of  which 
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ore  supplied  with  proper  nourishment,  is  which   are   disscrfved    or  wiyded  ■ 

expoeea  to  the  direct  solar  beams  in  a  water.    So  carefully,  indeed,  ns  M 

S'ven  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  the  car-  provided  against  the  ehanoe  of  '  ^  ' 

)uic  acid,  after  a  certain  interval,  is  re-  moisture,  that  the  leaTOS  are 

moved,  and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  with  a  property  both  of  abaorbinfaqai 

is  subiiituted  for  it    If  a  fresh  portion  of  vapor  oirMtly  from  the  atmo8|MMn,al 

carbonic  acid  is  supplied,  the  same  result  of  lowering  their  tempersliire  dmiaf  ih 

.will  ensue.    But  this  change  only  takes  ni^t  by  Filiation,  so  as  to  canse  a«f» 

place  in  the  sunshine :  in  the  dark,  an  op-  sition  of  dew  upon  their  surftee,  m  a» 

fiosite  effect  takes  plac^ ;  oxygen  disap-  sequoice    of  which,   during  the  Jm 

fiears,  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.    In  seasons,  and  in  the   warmest  climn 

the  dark,  therefore,  vegetables  deteriorate  they  frequently  continue  to  caunj  di 

rather  than  purify  the  air,  producing  the  fluid  to  tlie  plant,  when  it  can  do  imm 

same  effect  as  the  respiration  of  animals,  be  obtained  m  sufficient  quantity  froav 

Plants  appear  to  denve  a  large  propor-  soil.    But,  necessary  as  is  this  Mi  fe 

tion  of  their  carbon  from  the  carbonic  vegetable  life,  it  cannot  yield  to  phMi 

ucid  of  the  atmosphere.    Light  is  neces-  principle  which  it  does  not  powcsa.  IW 

raiy  to  the  color  of  plants.    The  creen  carbonaceous  matter  which  aocnn 

color  of  the  leaves  is  not  devclopea,  ex-  in  plants,  under  the  circumatanccs 

cept  when  they  are  in  a  situation  to  ab-  alluded  to,  may  with  crertainty  be 

sorb  carbonic  acid,  and  give  out  oxygen,  uted  to  the  atmosphere,  since  we 

With  respect  to  the  food  of  plants,  the  that  carbonic  acid  exiats  there,  and  As 

chief  source  from  which  plants  derive  growing  vegetables  have  the  praptnid 

the  materials  for  their  growth,  is  the  soil,  taking  carbon  from    that    gas.     lua 

However  various  the  composition  of  the  plants  are  incinerated,  their   ashes  ■ 

soil,  it  consists,  essentially,  of  two  parts,  found  to  contain  saline  and  earthy  ■* 

so  fiu*  as  its  solid  constituents  ore  con-  ters,  the  elements  of  which,  if  not  Ai 

cemed.     One  is  a  certain   quantity  of  compounds  ^mselves,  are  sumwssia 

earthv  matters,  such  as  siliceous  earth,  be  derived  fivm  the  soil.    Such,  at  htfL 

clay,  lime,  and  sometimes  magnesia ;  and  is  the  view  deduciUe  from  accurate  » 

the  other  is  formed  from  the  remains  of  searches  and  from  chemical  priodpla 

animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which.  Some  later  experimenta,  however,  woM 

wh^n  mixed  with  the  former,  constitute  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  concloMa 

common  mould.    A  mixture  of  this  kind,  Several   kinds  of  grain,  such  a<i  t«ripf. 

moistened    by   rain,  affonls   the  propor  wheat,  rj'c  and  oati*,  in  pure  flow  ni  of 

nourishment  of  plantij.     The  water,  j)cr-  sulphur,  were  8U]>|>lied  with  nothmffc* 

colating  through  llie  rnouhi,  dissolves  the  air,  liphl,  and  distilled  water;  ou  inris* 

soluble  salts  with  which  it  comes  in  con-  atin^  the  plants  thus  treated,  tliey  jieM 

tact,  together  with  the   gaseoii.s,  extrac-  a   greater  quantity  of  wdiii<*  aiHleart^* 

tive,  and  other  matters,  which  are  fonned  matters  than  were  originally  pre^'tt  c 

during  the  decomy>osition  of  the  animal  the  seeds.  These  results  niav  Ik*  acciHir.' 

and  vegetable  nunains.     In  this  state  it  is  ed  for  in  two  ways.    It  imiylie  s^nlpm^i 

readily  ahsorl>ed  by  the  roots,  and  con-  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fnrt'iinj  iniw* 

veyed  as  sap  to  the  leaves,  where  it  un-  were  introduced  accitlentally  tn>in  f'Mn- 

(lergoes  a  process  of  assiiiiilution.     Hut,  neons  source's,  as  by  fine  }>artirle»  of  Jttt 

though  this  is  the  natural  proc<?s8  by  which  floating  in  the  atmiVsidierp  ;  i>r,  secooil » 

plants  obtain   the   grtiater   part   of  their  it  may  l>e  conceived,  that  they  wen'  ti^ 

nourishment,  and  without  which  they  do  rived  fn>m  the  sulphur,  air  and    w*^ 

not  arrive  at  i)erfec.t  maturity,  they  may  with  which  the  plants  were  siipplifil.    !' 

live,  grow,  and  even  increase  in  weight,  the  latter  opinion   l)o    adopt«sl.  wr  ni« 

when  wholly  <leprived  of  nutrition  from  infer  either  that  the  vital  prinriplH,  wlv^ 

this  soun»e.     Thus  it  is  well  known,  that  certainly  contn>]s  clieiiiiral   atlinirv  in  » 

many  plants  grow  when  merely  suspend-  sur|)rising  maimer,  and  tlin^rts  thisjiii"* 

<'(!    in   tilt;   air.      Without   water,   plants  in   the    pnKJuction   r.;'   iww    ronip<.>n»*> 

^[M?edily  wither  and  die.     It  gives  the  soft  from    elementary    iKMlit^s,    iun\  likf** 

parts  that  degri'e  of  succuhince  necessary  convert  one  element  iiiti>  another;  eritt 

loi  the  performance  of  their  functions;  it  8(mie    of  the    sulistanres    stip^tt^^nl  H 

ntfords  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydro-  chemists   to  Ik?  simple,  snrli   as  o\\X 

g(*n,   which,  either  as  water,  or  under  and   liydn>gen,  arc  rom[N>imd.s  ni  o' 

some  other  form,  are  contained  in  all  v<^ge-  two,  but  of  a  variety,  of  ditf«>renl  pHnf*- 

table  products;  and  lastly,  the  roots  ab-  pies.     But  as  these  conjectun*s  air  it n- 

surb  from  the  soil  those  substances  only  riance  with  the  facts   and  princi|4ri .' 
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iktry,  it  would  i^pear  that  some  vines ;  2.  of  laurels ;  a  of  pines ;  4.  of 
must  have  been  committed  in  the  the  alpine  broom ;  and,  5.  or  grasses.  In 
iments.  (For  an  account  of  the  the  equinoctial  regions,  where  the  seasons 
laneous  changes  to  which  vegetables  differ  little  in  respect  of  heat,  the  geo- 
iaUe,  see  the  article  on  ^Vnnetito-  gn^hical  disdribution  of  plants  is  regu- 
see  also  the  article  PkmU.)  mted  almost  entirely  by  the  mean  tempo- 
ecTABiJES.  (See  PlanU.)  rature  of  the  whole  year ;  but,  in  the 
•BTATIO&  The  wide  extension  of  temperate  zone,  this  distribution  depends 
able  life  furnishes  one  of  the  most  more  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Bg  examples  of  the  productive  power  summer  season.  Some  plants  only  re- 
Cure.  Every  climate  has  its  pecu-  quire  a  certain  degree  of  heat  for  a  short 
sqetation.  The  coldest  countries  are  period,  while  for  others  a  more  moderate 
atirely  destitute  of  it,  and  it  has  been  neat  is  sufficient,  if  of  longer  duration. 
;lit  by  naturalists  that  even  perpetual  Tbus  the  bu^h  does  not  put  forth  leaves 
is  the  abode  of  some  species  of^vege-  under  a  temperature  of  53^  or  5^;  but 
I  SausBure  discovered  in  it  a  red-  the  pine  requires  a  long  rather  than  a 
lust,  and  the  navigators  in  the  arctic  warm  summer.  In  Lamand,  dierefbre, 
m  frequently  observed  in  it  a  red  v^here  the  sununer,  though  short,  is  warm, 
ioff  matter,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  the  birch  rises  nearer  the  line  of  perpetu- 
algm.  The  absence  of  liffht  does  al  congelation  than  the  pine ;  but  in  the 
JlMether  prevent  vegetable  exist-  Alpsimd  other  high  chains  in  lowlati- 

Cavems  and  mines  produce  cer-  tudes,  where  the  sununer  is  lon^^er,  but 

ilsnts,  Drincipally  those  of  the  cr^  colder,  the  pine  is  seen  after  the  buch  has 

lOos  class.    Vast  fields  of  marme  disappearea. 

I   spring   fiom   the   depths  of  the       The  frigid  zone  contains  vbut  few  spe- 

I,  especiaUy  towards  and  within  the  cies  of  plants ;  yet  of  these  the  v^retation 

s.  The  vme-leaved  fucus  vegetates  in  summer  is  extremely  rapid.    The  ver- 

I  depth  of  two  hundred  feet   The  dure  of  countries  within  tne  polar  circle 

96  of  the  Atlantic,  in  some  parts,  is  is  confined  chiefly  to  southern  aspects,, 

ed   with   masses  of  floating  fhci,  and  the  trees  are  of  diminutive  growth. 

I  are  supposed  by  botanists  to  grow  Besides  mosses  and  lichens,  there  exist 

9  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  torn  ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  some  shrubs 

fhea  ripe    by  the    motion  of  the  yielding  berries.    In  the  hi|^  latitudes  of 

■»    Ex^eme  heat  is  not  destructive  the  northern  temperate  zone  sre  the  pine 

petation,  provided  it  be  accompanied  and  the  fir,  which  show  their  adapta&on 

HDidity.    Plants  grow  not  only  on  to  a  cold  climate,  by  retainlnj^  their  ver- 

Sffdora,  but  even  in  the  waters,  of  hot  dure  through  the  rigors  of  wmter.    Ad* 

pk    The  greatest  obstacle  to  vege-  vancing  southward,  we  meet  successively 

is  the  absence  of  moisture.  Those  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  lime,  and 

'  tracts  where  rain  seldom  or  never  other  forest  trees.     Several   firuit-trees^ 

•od  where  the  soil  is  constantly  amonsst  which  are  the  apple,  the  pear, 

d   about  by  the  winds,  exhibit  a  the  cherry,  and  the  phim,  grow  better  in 

lets  sterility.    The  chemical  nature  die  northmi  half  or  this  zone ;  while  to 

9  soil  inflbences  the  size  and  vigor  its  more  southern  pafts  especiaJlv  belong 

ttM^  rather  than  sets  limits  to  their  the  more  delicate  fruits,  such  as  the  olive, 

MtioD :  common  salt,  however,  dis-  the  lemon,  the  orange  and  the  ^g^  and, 

1  «id  scatterad  over  the  earth,  al-  amongst  trees,  the  cedar,  the  cjrpress  and 

•otirely  prevents  their  growth.  The  the  cork.    The  mce  comprisM  between 

of  annoepherical  heat  is  what  ordi-  the  thirtieth  and  the  fiftieth  parallels  oflati- 

r  detarmmes  the  character  and  prog-  tude  may  be  considerBd  as  the  country  o£ 

af  vesetition.    In  the  torrid  zone,  the  vine  and  the  mulberrjr*  ^  Wheat  ex- 

Ibre,  It  is  only  necessary  to  ascend  tends  as  fiir  north  as  the  sixtieth  degree ; 

itains  to  a  certain  heu^t,  to  find  the  oats  and  barley  a  few  degrees  fkrther.  In 

ftails  and  flowers  of^the  temperate  the  southern  part  of  this  zone,  maize  and 

Mid,  still  higher,  those  of  the  firigid  rice  are  more  commonly  cultivated.   The 

(See  MmmJaini,  and   Tnnpenp-  vegetation  of  the  torria  zone  is  charac- 

The  vegetation  which  covers  the  tenzed  by  a  wealth,  variety  and  magnifi- 

€f  rooontaina,  thus  forms  distinct  cence  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  other 

I  or  bandi^  each  bavins  its  peculiar  regions  of  the  globe.    Under  the  beams 

dUa  tribes.     On  volcano  of  ofa  tropical  sun,  the  most  juicy  firuits 

riilhi  lor  example,  fivvU*  these  zones  and  the  most  powerfbl  aromatics  arrive 

bean  dydognished :  1.  the  ngkm  of  at  perfection :  the  ground  there  yieldithe 
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8ugBr-cane,  llic  cofTec-trec,  the  palm,  the  relations  prevail  in    rcsjicc:  of  vf^v-> 

l>read-trec,  the   pisang,  the  baobab,  the  ble  fonna,  that  when,  uiioii  aiiv  puiniu 

ilate,  tliu  cocoa,  tlio  vatulla,  the  ciniia-  the  glulx?,  we  know  the  iininLKTrt'^ 

inon,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper,  the  cum-  cies  l)elonging  to  one  of  the  gn^ai  £ui» 

phor-trec,  &c.     The  cow-tree  of  Soutli  lies,  both  the  whole  niimlN.T  of  jAttLs- 

America  yields  vegetable  milk.  There  are  rogamous  plants,  and  the  nunilxT  cf  ff.- 

also  various  sorts  of  dye-wood,  and  seve-  cies  coni[)osing  the  otiKT  \<'getable  fiob* 

ral  S{)ecies  of  com,  i)eculiar  to  hot  cli-  lies,  may  be  estimated  wiili  ruopitlfrsthf 

mates  ;  while  the  elevated  tracts  of  these  accuracy.     It  lius  boon  a  qursilun  luxa 

regions  produce  tlie  plants  of  the  tcm{x;-  discussed  among  philosophers  in  vatf 

rate  countries.   The  vegetal)le  forms  neiu*  way  the   various  vogetrble  trilK.-9  »€!? 

the  e<piator  ore  in  general  more  majestic,  originally  ilifiused  over  tlit>  s^urtui.'**  i.>t'ur 

<md  their  coloring  more  brilliiuit,  than  hi  earth  ;  and  three  difli*it*nt  hypiithci^lan 

higher  latitudes.    The  largest  trees  are  been    proposed.      Linna*us  sufipij^  i 

adorned  with  flowers,  larger,  more  lK?au-  single    primitive    centre    of    vccvtbU'X, 

tiful,  and  more  o<loriferous,  than  those  of  whence  all  s])ecies  of  plants  liav4'  lirfB 

herbaceous  plants  in  our  zone.  gradually   dispersctl   over  the    g!ul<  If  ' 

The  distribution  of  ])lanLs  cannot  be  winds,  rivers,  cunrenLn,  aiiiumis,  6it\  A 

explaine<l  solely  by  the  influence  of  cli-  second  hyfKithesis  is,  that  rarh  ^{lH.*jefeu' 

mate,  or  by  the  distribution  of  tempera-  plants  originate<l  in  a  prinutive  rt'rim,«s* 

turo ;  for  it  frequently  hap{>ens,  that  shni-  which  there  were  several  in  ditfen'mpim 

lar  climates  are  found  in  different  {>arts  of  the  globe,  each  l>eing  the  si.'at  ot'aptf- 

of  the  glol)e,  without  identity  of  pnxluc-  ticular    nunilx*r  of  s|Hn!ics.    The  ia^ 

tion.     The  climate  of  the  high  moun-  hvpothesis  is,  that,   wherever  a  inittik 

tains  of  the  torrid  zone  is  analogous  to  cfimate  existed,  there  the  vegetahW  wi» 

that  of  the  temperate  zone;  yet  Hum-  sprang  up,  and  thai   plants  of  tbfiUi 

boldt  did    not  discover  one  indigenous  s{)ecies  wens  from  the  fir^t,  sprvadotff 

rose-tree  ui  all  South  America ;  and  this  different  n>gions. 
shrub  is  entirely  wanting  hi  the  southern        Veoetius  Re:(atl*3,  Flaviuis  the  vM 

hemisphere.    The  genus  erica  (heath)  is  celebrated  of  the  Roman  WTiteis  ou  v 

peculiar  to  tlie  old  world,  not  one  of  the  military  art,  flourished  towards  the  ^ 

137  8{)ecies  known  being  found  in  the  of  the  fourtli  century,  in  the  n'igD(>f'>v 

new.      On  tlio  otlier  hand,  the  cactus  emperor  Valentinian  II.     lie  is  su|i|iu»ii 

(Indian  fig)  is  confuted  to  the  new  world,  to  have  l>e<>n  an  inhabitant  of  CiioPJUS- 

According  to   Humboldt,  tlie  sperirs  of  nople,  but  nothing  certain  is  kri'^wii; 

plants  at  jiresent  known  amount  to  4l,()(H).  his   histJ>ry.     Tin?  work  of  \*  •^•'v  •  ^ 

Of  tln'Sf?,  ()()00  are  <Tyi)togani(ms.     Tin;  He   MUitari    is  to  hv    {\mud   in  vr/i.* 

remaining  i{?^,000  phaneroirainuns  plants  editions   (»f  the    I'iUns   ./»    Rr  .W'." 

are  thus  disTribute«l :  In   Knropc,  7000;  Scriptores  ;  and  it  has  bivn  tttii-n  j-r. :". 

temperate  n'«:ions  of  Asia,  I.IOO;  Tropical  st'paralc'ly.     Among  tin- luM  ni-'i-  •  ] 

and  insular  regions  of  Asia,  4.')00;  Africa,  those;    ot'    Schwchti   {.Niip-imN  rj.  '■' 

.*MXK) ;    tcmpenile    regions    of    Anirricn,  ho.  ;  and   Stn«sl.'ir«r,    l.*(^i,  ^-n-'. .-/' 

4000;  troi)icalrei:ionsof  Aniericn,  l.*J,0O0;  lliis   I'tfrttius,  w!u),  not\\ith>t;i'i::  ■ 

Pacific  islands,  5000.     A  rcniarkahlo  cir-  ditlercncc   of  pnrnoinrn,  \\ii<  W-u  ' 

oumstance  in  the  dislrihution  of  |)lants  is  l«»nniltMl  with  the  niiliiary  lacfii m:!.  •' ■* 

the   extn'me   nirity  of  the  social   j)lants  writer   on   farriery.      His   av.  r^,  i:* 

(that  is,  those  which,  like  the   heath,  live  ./r/w     J'ttrniian'fP    sivt     Mh!.^.''    '• 

together,  and  cover  large  tnicts  of  kind)  lib.  iv.,  was  first  printetl  at  li:i:«lt  i:i ''" 

between  the  tropics,  where  they  are  found  Imi  the  Inst   eiliiion  is  that  ot'J.M''-'    I 

only  on  the  sea  shore  and   upon  f.'levated  ner  (Manheini,  17^1,  J^vo...     Tl.i>  •'"•'*    ; 

plains.       Among    the    vi'getahle    forms,  is  likrwise  included  in  th«*  Nrn^?  ."j'« 

there  an;  some  which  become  iiu)re  com-  Jiustirrv. 
mon  from  the  equator  towards  the  ]K)Ies,         VriiMr.     ^'^iee  Fern.) 
as  the  ferns,  the  heaths,  and  the  rhodo-         Vkii,  on  the  river  Cn'mrri.  ov  ■:'     i 

dendrons;    others,  on  the    contmry,  in-  twelve  Etrurian  citit»s,   whirli  "•?        i 

crease  from  tht;  })oles  towards  tin*  ecpia-  der   the   ::o>ernnient  of  tluir  ew:-.  ■  '     • 

tor,  as  the  rubiarrcr,  the  cuphorhin,,  an<l  nunus,   early    lHc:iti»'    involvid   i:-     ' 

the  leguminous  plants  ;  >Nliile  others,  Mich  tiliiies  with  th«*  inhaliitants  of  ili«'  :'  •- 

SLs    thi;    cnici/tni\,   the    umbellifirrr^   Arc.,  Ixiring  Rome,  which  w;l«*  oi'  :\  v.  r*  ' 

are  most  abundant  in  the  temjierate  /one,  cent  origin.    A  post  n»'ar  ('nM!UT;i.  ^*  ^ 

and    diminish    in    number   towanls    the  the  Fabii  were  employed  to  dc'I  in?.  <»-* 

poles  and   the  eciuator.      Such  constant  inlentled  to  checl;  the  atta*  ks  el"'.!^- 
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itants  of  Veii.    A  war  was  the  cense-  much  pleased,  that  he  raised  liim  to  the 

nee,  in  which  the  Fabii  were  defeat-  dimity  of  a  noble  (1658).    His  compo- 

but  the  Romans  were  afterwards  Ticto-  sitions  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  ex- 

a,  at  the  moment  when  they  intended  to  pression,  freedom  of  pencil,  and  admira- 

Mt    The  siege  of  Veil  ensued  (349 —  ble  tone  of  coloring.     Among  his  best 

A.  U.  C,  or  396  B.  C.l  and  lasted  works  are  the  Aguador,  or  Water-carrier, 

years,  until  Camillus,  who  had  been  now  in  the  palace  of  Madrid  ;  the  Broth- 

oipted  dictator,  penetrated  through  a  ers  of  Joseph  ;  Job ;  Moses  taken  from 

e  iitto  the  city ;  and  slaughter  and  out-  the  Nile ;   I^t  and   his  Daughters ;  the 

I'Weie  the  punishment  of  the  long  re-  Expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  Philip  III ; 

nice  of  the  people.  (Livy  v,  19 — 23.)  with  man^  portraits  and  pictures  from 

iiiOus  carriea  even  the  statue  of  Juno,  common  hfe.    He  died  in  1660. 

protectress  of  Veii,  to  Rome,  where  a  Velasquez  de  Velasco,  Louis  Joseph, 

|iie  was  erected  to  her  on  the  Aireh-  marquis  of  Yaldeflorcs,  a  Spanish  histor- 

'  hill.     Veii  was  so  completely  laid  ical  writer,  was  bom  at  Malaga  in  1722, 

la,    that,  four  hundred    years  later,  and,  after  completing  his  studies,  was 

li  mzed  on  its  ruins  (Properdus,  iir.  employed   by  Ferdinand    VI  to  collect 

?▼.  39,  30| ;  and  in  modern  times,  the  materials  in-  Spain    illustrative   of  the 

r  aite  of  tne  ancient  city  has  been  a  ancient  history  of  the  country.    He  left 

laet  of  much  dispute.    Li^'s  account  many  materials  in  manuscript,  and  pub- 

Ito  distance  of  Veii  fit)m  Rome  (v,  4)  lished   OH^ntB  de  la  Poesia  Espahola 

M  to  agree  best  with  the  situation  of  (Malaga,  1/54),  with  some  other  works 

ito  Lupoli,  along  the  Cassian  road,  in  of  value.    He  died  in  1772. 

ifood  of  Baccano,  the  charming  situ-  Veld  ;  a  J)utch  word,  signijfying  the 

1  of  which  reminds  the  spectator  of  same  as  the  German  Feld  (English  Jitld)^ 

ana.      Ceesar  established  a    Roman  and  appearing  in  a  number  of  geographi- 

ny  at  Veii ;  but  the  Goths  and  Lom-  cal  names. 

b  destroyed  it.  Velde,  William  van  der,  called  the 
Kur.  [See  Blood- Fessd,  and  Heart,)  Old,  one  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
KLAsquEE,  or  Don  Diego  Velasquez  painters,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1610.  He 
liLVA,  an  eminent  Spanish  historical  was  originally  bred  to  the  sea,  but  after- 
jmtrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Seville  wards  studied  painting,  and  retained 
509.  He  studied  under  Herrera  and  enough  of  his  former  profession  to  make 
tieco,  and  his  first  eftbrts  were  em-  it  the  source  of  his  future  fame.  He  be- 
ted on  familiar  and  domestic  subjects,  came  early  distinguished  for  his  exrel- 
L  the  sight  of  some  of  the  pictures  lence  in  marine  subjects,  which  induccit 
16  Italian  masters  inspired  him  with  him  to  go  to  England  with  his  son, 
ar  ideas.  He  was  in  particular  charm-  both  of  whom  entered  into  the  service  of 
rith  the  coloring  of  daravaggio,  whom  Charles  II.  He  is  said  to  have  re|)aid 
^gan  to  make  his  model ;  and  his  sue-  this  ser\'i\;e  more  gratefully  than  patrioti- 

in  that  style  equalled  his  most  san-  cally,  by  conducting  the  English  fleet  to 

t«   ejrpectation.      Having  spent  five  burn  Shelling.     He  was  so  much  at- 

9  with  Pacheco,  he  repaired  to  Ma-  tached  to  his  art,  that,  in  order  to  he  a 

p  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  near  spectator  of  sea   engagement^,  be 

B  d'Oltvarez,  who  introduced  him  to  hired  a  light  vessel,  in  which  heapproach- 

ip  rV,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  cd  both  friends  and  enemies,  in  order  to 

prineipaf  painter  (1623).     While  in  sketch  all  the  incidents  of  the  action  upon 

situation,  Rubens  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  spot ;  and  in  this  manner  he  is  said  to 

recommended  him  to  spend  some  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  engagement 

t  in  Italy ;  which  advice  he  followed,  between  the  duke  of  York  and  Opdam, 

acquired  such  an  improvement  in  and  of  the  memorable  three  days'  en- 

Si  eorrectness,  composition  and  color-  gagement  l)etween  Monk  and  De  Ruyter. 

as  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  pro-  He  chiefly  painted  in  black  and  white,  on 

loo.   On  his  return  to  Spain  (1631),  he  aground  so  prepared  on  canvass,  as  to 

noeived  with  the  most  flattering  dis-  giVe  it  the  appearance  of  paper.     Ho 

foi ;  and  he  was,  some  time  afler(  1648),  died  at  London  in  1693.     (See  Wat  pole's 

iloyed  by  the  king  to  make  the  tour  of  Anecdotes.) 

fi  and  procure  a  collection  of  pictures  Velde,  William  van  der,  called   tho 

Hatues.    Afler  his  return  to  Spain  Koiing'er,  was  bora  at  Amsterdam,  in  163^3, 

il]^  Velasquez  painted  the  royal  family  and  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.    After 

.  ^etnre,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  being  carefully  instmcted  by  hiH  father, 

I  Family,  with  which  the  king  was  so  he  was  phiced  under  Simon  de  Vlieger,  a 
ou,  XII.             45 
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oelebnitwl   pitiiiler  of  smi   niccni,  who,  fine  [nrrlinicnl.     It  i*  mkilnora 

hownvcr,  nw<  lar  BurpuBcd  by  hta  luitiit.  exloodod  utd  ilrawu  lu  a  |>r><tR 

llis  BUtojrata  nen  •iiuiUx  in  lluwe  of  liin  new  whnn  k"^-"-     Poirlitm-ni  t 

flitlior,  whom  bn  nutpaswdi  and,  in  fuel,  orBhw|)-akiuamUkDinaiuu'r.  [Sei 

no  age,  ainc«  Uui  i«vival  ul'  mt,  ItM  iiru-  minf.} 

ducNl  hi*  t^quol  in  hu  own  jirciilkr  liur,         VELocircnt:  (in  Grrmon.  Onni 

of  whurli  Wtklpulis  cdUs  biui  lliu  lUpliocl.  caUMi  iuruulud  by  a  Mr.  Unu^  ) 

lilt  wiu,  (Kiimll;  nilli  >iu  liicliiu*,  d  copyim  hcini,  in  Ilil7|  in  a  v>-liirJn  coiuDiai 

of  rualily,  and,  by  order  uf  iLb  dutw  of  tufsw  of  wood   about  Gve  ppci  k 

Yuik,  allcodMl  llto  vngSKnincnt  U  i^n-  nnlf  •  font  widti,  rrMiiix  oii  two 

bay  in  ANiuiil  t»k1i  an  hUo  ilio  junt'Uoa  one  li«binit,tlui  Mhrt.     On  ihia  t 

of  the  EnijltHb  and  Prrnrli  Aqpu  n  llio  vidual  sitfv  u  <x>  honwback,  n  ' 

Nora.     Tiin   piincipttl   purforaiouci'ii  of  feet  touch  iho  grautul.     Ho  lao) 

iJii*  ndtninble    aniiit  nre   cliiofly   to   bn  uiactuiie  by   prttniug    bis    fi-ct 

feund  ill  llic  roynl  DoUuctknu  and  onbi-  agnioM  the  ground,  and  ki-cp*  Itin 

tMU  of  EuxUml.     UudHHlAliHlfi,  1707,  in  tlie  MtDo  way.     The   iBUnisI 

in  hli  KDVcDty-fbunii  year.    ($00  Wal-  cipal  difficidty  of  lie^iiiin-nk.     lu 

ffoitiH  ^tnaaloUw.)  the  nddln  is  a  mi  for  Ilii>  snit 

VeuiK,  Adrian  vtui  drr,  a  celebrated  front  whMl  may  be  turned  at  i>1ci 

Dutch  liU)il«capn  |>untor  of  iho  ncvcn-  on  to  m^c  Um  rid«r  to  frtir  au 

tvMilh  oeutitry,  mu  bum  (it  AnMerdam,  tioi  tu  tlie  niacliitip.    KniKlit.  in  f 

In  1639, and  died  In  1073.    tin  ii  one  of  improemi  it, ami  rtveivnl  a  |nit. 

tholieati>aintci«  of  lauihiRa{>ra.     Uu  U  al-  Oulovvl  i^und  a  rider  may  pcrii 

n  kuuwA  fur  having  painted  llic  A^re«  milea  in  an  huur  wjili  eose. 
and  nnimnif  in  thn' londampw  of  uthor         Vki.ocitt.     (8m  JfrrAontct.) 
fniBtii,t\.e.Df hialHBCfaerM(iucfa«ruu, Van         Vu.vitw:Tj  ft  ■pccimof  rotioi 

dnr  Uavdnn,  Au-.     Do  abo  painlnd  Mmn  (Sn«  VHrtL) 
lane  luaUirieal  piccca.            _  Vki.tkt;  a  rich  kind  of  Mitfl^ 

VRt.RK,Franca>ChariM  ran  der.iinibor  ooveiviluu  liui uutaide  with  mdM 

of  tnooy  hi«iorical  novcl«,  wu  born  ui  Ancioft  dwit,  ibo  otbfraid*MB 

Breclau,  in  ll/'J,    ]|u  aiiiJin]  law,  and  «roii4t,elaicti«mo.  Tben^iartH 

■   lifid  II  ji;.]ii-ii,l  i.|ii.-.T  ,11  lii>.  iiiilini  oily,  nt  old..  ilifw/iTliH^-,  oflliiMMiltr,  Ufi 


niori!  in  his  novels  IIibii  in  Scott'tu     Hih  wards  ruts  by  drawing  a  sliarii  ■ 

cuniplulc  wurka,  willi  liis  btO)^phy,  wcru  along  tlio  rhaunel  of  ttii?  iieiiili 

)iut)liiilied  at  Dnsden  ui  l&li,  in  25  vols,  endit  of  ilie  warp.     Cluivnep.  Ini 

Veldeck,  Henry.    (See  Minjuarngtri.)  Mnin  odier  ciljai  of  Italy,  uiv  inn 

Veleda,  Velleda;  aGermanpropliet-  for  ihe  inannfactuic uf  velvet.     T 

ecs  in  the  country  of  ilie  Brucleri,  iu  llie  collon  velveia  man u fart urrd  ii 

first cenlury, much fearol  byihe  lloiiuuiit,       "   ■       ■■■  

aa  l^he  exercised  a  i^at  influonco  over 
hcrcoinirrjnicn.  Her  history  is  enveloped 

iu  darknem.  noun'n);  a  i^iinliy  c 

Veliki  (RuMianfur^rrfa(}i9nrcfixcd  to  north  liy  die  Uromc,  eaiH  by  Low 

many  geographical  naDiiv,  tu  nintinguisli  loiith  by  AloullisKif-ihv- Rhone,  a 

certain   plarea  from  otlicrB  of  tlie  mmn  by  tlie  Itlionc,  wliirli  acparaiFa 

iiainc,  wliic-h  haveihe  cpidietmofe  (little).  Gard;  about  twelve  leafturs  in  len 

Velixo.     \HoeTtmi.)  nnven  in  brt-adlh.     It  lakes  iu  nai 

Veliteb,  in  Itonian  antiquity;  younfi,  VenoMqut,  the  ynulantta  or  I'nu 

light  fool -soil!  irn,  who  fought  in  front  of  the  Rnciunta.    llic  )io)H'!I  laid  clai 

1I16  linra,  and  retrcnieil,  if  necessary,  he-  aovcicigntv  of  this  counirj ,  from 

tweeo  the  membi-rs  of  ilic  firfd  line  (A<u-  of  count  knyniond  de  St.  Gille: 

lati).     Napoleon  iutroducMl  mxips  of  tiiia  connity  now  lirlonpa  to  Fmncc,  u 

liBine  into  the  n-piiiicnlii  of  iidiintry ;  Mid  port  of  the  di'|iBrUiii-iil  of  Vaiirii 
in  the  huiwar  n-)niiieiitH  nf  Hiineory  there         Vem*litt    ot*    UtMct*,    in 

are  abw  men  wdle.1  vditrs.     ']"lio  f'rcncb  (Si-e  PauUU^) 

«ca)l  aiikinijisb  a  otiilation.  Ve^ceslais.     (Soe  H'itKt^a>i 

I,  Patcrcuhia.     (^0  Patertu-         Vendue,  o  dc|Mirtnii'iii  in  ibc 

twn  of  France,  l>)riiied  from  iIk 

Vuj.eN  ;a  writiDg  material,  rcwinbling  Pdtou  (aee  DtparimaU),  nud  der 
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3m  the  river  Vend^,  is  bounded  by  1 9th  and  23d  of  September  ( 1793),  several 

irtments  of  the  Lower  Loire,  of  the  actions  took  place,  of  which  that  at  Chol- 

.vres  and  of  the  Lower  Charente,  let  was  the  most  sanguinary,  all  to  the 

he  Atlantic  ocean.    In  the  begin-  disadvantage   of  the   republican  forces, 

the  revolution  of  1789,  the  inbab-  But  disunion  began  to  prevail  amons  the 

f  this  part  of  the  country,  who  Vendeans.    Charette,  at  the  head  of  his 

tached  to  the  royalist  cause,  main-  followers,  separated  from  the  other  insur- 

i  war  against  the  republican  gov-  gents,  who  were  now  hard  pressed  by  the 

I,  which,  had  there  been  more  republican  forces,  and,  deceived  by  ex- 

among  the  Vendean  leaders,  or  pectations  of  aid  in   Brittany;  took  the 

jign  powers  employed  the  oppor-  imprudent  step  of  crossing  to  the  riglit 

judiciously,  would   have  endan-  bank  of  the  Loire.    They  were  equally 

le  existence  of  the  new  republic,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  assistance 

ene  of  the  war,  familiarly  called  from  England,  which  had  induced  them 

ige  (the  thicket),  lay  in  three  con-  to  approach  towards  the  coast  near  Av- 

deiMirtments  along  the  Loire,  and  ranches,  and  were  finally  compelled  to 

jU  calculated   for  maintaining  a  attempt  a  retreat  over  tlie  Loire,  after  seve- 

i  warfare.    It  contains  numerous  ral  bloody  engagements.    Thev  reached 

oods  and  thickets,  and  is  much  the  river  towards  the  end  of  December, 

ted  by  ditches  and  small  canals,  but  were  unable  to  effect  a  passage ;  and 

•ndeans  were  a  simple  and  igno-  the  battle  of  Savenay  (Dec.  24),  after 

e,  attached  to  old  usages,  devotedly  which  the  Vendean  army  was  entirely 

the  nobili^  of  the  province,  and  dispersed,  concluded  the  campaign.    The 

;d  by  the  clergy.    The  immediate  war  had  all  along  been  conducted  with 

a  OT  the  war  was  the  resistance  of  great  cruelty,  and  the  fate  of  the  surviving 

»ple  to  the  operation  of  the  con-  Vendeans  and  their  families  was  dreadful 

D  laws,  in  1793.    Cathelineau,  a  They  were  dragged  in  crowds  to  Nantes, 

r,  at  the  head  of  100  of  his  com-  where  the  monster  Carrier,  to  whom  the 

laving  overpowered  a  small  body  severe  orders  of  the  convention  appeared 

blican  troops,  and  taken  possession  too  mild,  and  the  ordinary  modes  of  exe- 

*  arms,  was  encouraged  to  further  cution    too   slow,    caused    them    to    be 

ises;  and  similar  risings  took  place  drowned  in  masses  (noyades).    The  con- 

pent  points,  but  without  any  gen-  vention  now  looked  upon  the  war  ha  end- 

iperation.    A  wig-maker,  Gastou,  ed ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  La  Roche- 

msursents  in  the  department  of  iaquelein  (who  soon,  however,  fell)  and 

^and,  having  fallen  soon  after,  was  Stofflet  assembled  new  bodies  of  insur- 

led  by  Charette.    Stofflet,  a  ^ame-  gents  in  Vendue,  and  Charette  was  at  the 

led  another  band.    The  insur-  head  of  his  forces  on  the  coast    At  the 

ere  at  first  armed  only  with  scythes,  same  time,  the  Chouans  (q.  v.)  appeared 

ad  pikes ;  but  they  soon  obtained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  tne  de- 

ly  surprising  detachments  of  the  partments  of  Morbihan  and  C6tes   du 

can  fbrees.    Their  knowled^  of  Nord.    They  pretended  the  same  zeal  for 

Qtry,  and  their  excited  enthusiasm,  religion,  royal^  and  the  nobility,  but  did 

em  advantages  over  their  enemies,  not  always  make  common  cause  with  the 

3re  chiefly  raw  troops,  and  not  al-  Vendeans,  with  whom  they  must  not  be 

ealous  in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  confounded.   The  events  of  this  campaign 

n  as  an  enterprise  was  accom-  were  not  so  decisive  as  those  of  the  pre- 

,  the  Ven^^an  peasants  immediate-  ceding ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  insur- 

ined  to  their  homes,  and  assem-  gents  convinced  the  convention  that  Ven- 

(ain  at  a  minute's  warning.    The  dee  could  not  be  conquered  by  arms. 

De  la  Rochejaquelein  (q.  v.J  gained  Afler  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  insur- 

advantages  at  the  head  of  one  of  gents  were  therefore  invited,  at  the  sug- 

ds.   The  number  of  the  insurgents  gestion  of  Carnot  f  Dec.  1794),  to  return 

idually  increased  by  the  accession  to  their  homes,  witn  promises  of  pardon 

igrants  and  royalists  from   other  and  oblivion  of  the  past    In  February, 

)f  the  country,  and  they  had  be-  1795,  the  deputies  of  the  convention,  and 

poaaeased  of  regular  arms.    The  some  of  the   Vendean   leaders,  among 

tkm,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  whom  were  Charette  and  Sapineau,  agreed 

troops  of  the  line  against  them,  to  the  following  conditions: — that  a  gen- 

4y  the  Vendeans  took  saumur,  and  end  amnesty  should  be  granted,  the  Ven- 

ceived  encouragement,  but  no  ef-  deans  should  acknowledge  the  authority 

aid  fiom  abroad.     Between  the  of  the  republic,  and  should  enjoy  the  un- 
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molested  exercise  of  their  religion^  free-  placed  over  liiin ;  and  the  dlsasiv^zL': 

(loin  from  military  service,  aii(l  indemni-  of  the  two  commanders  caused  tlif  d^ 

iication  for  their  losses;  and  Stofflet  and  featof  the  Fn^nchut  OudeuBrdeiJulTl 

the  Chouans  also  acceded  to  these  terms.  1708).    Through  the   influence  of  lu; 

Hut  the  j>eace  was  of  short  duration.    The  amo  de  Mainteiion  (q.  v.),  the  nir>«t^i]^ 

landing  of  some  thousands  of  French  rienced  generaU  were  disida'vil  if  ihf 

emigrants  at  Quiberon  (q.  v.),  June  27,  chanced  to  displease  li».'r,  and  VfiM^Jor 

1795,  encourag(>d  the  Ventleaiis  to  n.'sume  was  now  recalie<i ;  but  when  the  ifEe* 

their  arms.    Cliarette  d(!clared,  in  a  niani-  of  Philip  V,  in  S|>aiji,  brgan  to  imr 

festo  issued  on  the  occasion,  that  the  re-  threatening  aspect,  the  ?■  pan iords  n^tiitn^ 

puhlicans  had  hroken  the  treaty,  and  men-  ed  l^uis  XIV  to  i-oiul  tii(;m  Vcndin 

tioned  the  deathnf  tlieson  of  Jiouis  XVI,  His  arrivul  clian^^ed   the  Mate  of  tl;;:;? 

which  occurred  at  al)out  this  time,  «ls  the  Decemlier  0,  J71U,  h*»  deteat^il  th*  A> 

ground  of  diis accusation.     But  the  ex[>e-  trian  general  StahrornlMTsr  at  VillavKiw: 

dition  to  Quil>eron,  from  which  so  much  and,  having  reestal>lis)ie<l  PhilijiV  tLruR. 

was  expected,  was  rendered  entirely  inef-  he  died  in   17P2,  and  was  l)i]rii?d  in  t> 

ll'Ctivc  (July  21)  by  the  activity  of  general  Kscurial.     His  hrotlu*r  Philip  was  tnx 

Ifoche  (q.  v.),  who  continued  the  war  in  prior  of  the  order  nt*the  knights  t)f  3)a]a. 

Vendee,  with  great  mildness  tr)wards  the  in  Franco.    He  was  l)om  in  lUVi.  senf-i 

inhabitants.     He  spared  no  etlbrts,  how-  in  the  Sfianish  war  of  snccessioiL  oi 

ever,  to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  died  in  1724. 

the  leadens.     StofHet  was  taken  Feb.  24,        Venf.rabile,  with   the  Catholioit :  tii* 

171H3,  and  shot  at  Angers.     Charette,  who  consecrated  host,  which,  during  the  i^ 

was  able  to  collect   but  f«^w   followers,  gious  ser\*ice,  is  plnerd    in   a  littk  Kri 

v/andered  about  some  time,  but  was  finally  called  pyx ;  at  certain  other  time::  !:>  put  i 

tiiken  in  March  (2:)),  and  shot  three  days  the  altar  for  adoration,  or  is  carried  al«ir 

nflerwanls  at  Nant<>s.    With  the  death  of  in  procession,  or  publicly   bom^  hy  i 

this  leader,  the  three  years'  war  of  the  priest  to  a  dying  person,    in    Caibor* 

Vendee  terminated.    The  other  lead(;rs  countries. 

soon  submitted  unconditionally  to  the  m-        Vent.real  Disease.    (See  Svphiiis.i 
public.     Peace  and  order  wen?  gradually        Veneroni,  John ;  a  native  of^VeirluL 

restored,  and  the  government  treated  this  whose  pro|x?r  name  was  Vigneron.   Hn- 

part  of  the  countr}'  with  mildness,  but  not  iiig  engagetl  in  the  pn»testion  of  an  lb.- 

without  mistrust.    In  the  winter  of  17i^> —  ian  ma-^tcT  at  Paris,  he  adopted  ihi*  nan- 

Ii^CK),  sonic  syiiipt(>ms  of  risings  npj>oanMl;  by  w!ii<'h  ho  is  usually  (U*siini:it*i!-  t'lV 

but  the  troubles  wvro  i\u'u'\vt\  by  pnidrnl  niiirht  j»ass  tor  a  naii\c  «if  rionii--.    H 

au'l    vit^orous    riM^Msurrs.      In    iJ^ll    and  publisluMl  an    Italian    (.inuii:n:.r   :.;:-^ 

IHl,"),  soino  risiiijjs  took  |>hnT  iiifa\nr<»f  Italian  and  IVrnoJj  I>irtin?!.ir\ .  :::  .i  •■ 

iln"    Boiirlxms  ;  l)nt   notliintr  dfrisivt;  or-  tniiislati«»i)s  of  Italian   aiitiu'r*:      ■-    :' 

<Mirn'd.     S«'(»  tlio  nionioirs  ol*  jrnirral  Au-  Ihdionnnin   MnnvtK  *n   if^'iin  L.  ■_■■ 

hrrtiii,  .and  tlioso  of  •mi.Tal  TurD'an,  in  f>(f»'7//.<f,  Ifdhen^,  llh  nun^/f  ft  //  «-   M  - 

t!nMM»ll<M*tion  nititlctl  .U'./ioiVr.? /Ms*  .l/('r<-  «mi\v,  1771,  J^vo.).     Tbi-  d'raiM'-r.r  -■:  ^• 

rhnur  dv  Franrr,  iiiu\  tin*  (lUcrnsdts'  I'tn-  ij«'roni  is  ii(»\v  Ii"]*!  in  littli^  «•":;'■  ./.  ■:;: 

ihrns  (t  (frs  Clunnin.'i  (Vi\r'\<,  \>'2\ — *-27,  <>  llaliaii  l)i«*ti<:nar}- Ik's  Ihmh  s::;- :>..  •■ 

\<)]s.).     Tlio  nK'iiioirs  of  nia<lat!i«'  i\v  la  thai  t»f  Allnrti.     Iroin   tl:"   »!.:•-    ■  ' 

llocliojajpu'lrin  coMiaiii  \iviil  j)ii-mn\s  of  |Miblioati<'ns.  it   appoars   that   !•»'   ir. ■  • 

iIm*  r\eiits  ill  Veiidfo.  tin'  lattor  part  of  tin*  so\riir:  .  ri!..  ..:.' 

\  r.\nK>iiAiRK.     (Soc  Ctd(  }i,'ff:i\  vol.  ii,  bc;:iniiiiiL' of  tlio  rJLrlii;  <  n:!;  .i  iZ-.r- *. 
p.   KKi.)  \'knkti\n  SriKMU..      ,  Sr»-    /.'•.."■•■..*■ 

Vr.Mxnu:,  TUi:  1\\mii.y  of,  is  di'sci^inl-  and  Paintinir.) 
rd  Irom  tilt'  iiaiMial  cliiUlrtii  of  llonn  IV  \  r.M:7j  ki.a:  a  n-iMiMii' nt'>«i;;«]    V- 
and  tlio  bianiifnl  (iahrit'llr  (rilsin'r,  who  ica.  boiindiMl  nonli  ami  i  a-r  !i\  :;.    <    • . 
l»or«»  liiiii  two  sons,  Ca'sar  and  Ah\\and<'r  bran  scaaiul  the  Atlau;!.-.  .-..ii::;  !".  I'-- 
v'nidonir.     Ono  of  ihrir  drscrntlanis  was  and  w«  si  liy  New  (inrsail.;,  it  <  •.■ 
IiOuis  duk«'  of'  \  rndoino,  ilir  c«'l('l)rat«'d  Its  history,  pro\  ion-.  :■>   ii>  |..ri   * 
iroiHTid  (»!'  Ki>nis  Xl\.     lb>  was  born   in  Irmn   t '«>lnnil)ia,    \i:i<    U  ,  •;    >^',\,:', 
h».")l,  rarl\  rnnTrd  tlio  mililars    s(M'\  i<M»,  ariirli'  ('<//<•/;</>/</  [>"i\  a:-.*-.  /'.-•:,>. 
Mid   rorrivcti,  in  ITH'i,  tlio  coininaiKl  of  inofi- |)arti«*ular  arcn;!;,;  (.f  i:^  ;■■ .  j' ■: 
I'll*     l'V»'nrli    army,    in    tlio    war  of  tiio  Tiir  nn>st   n-niarkablr   iiaii:r;d  :i  :..  .;■ 
Si«ani>li     sinMM'ssion.     Atb'r    having  dis-  tlii>  r<»iintry  i<  tin*   ^'n-ai    ri\ir  **r. 
i!iiirni>h«Ml    himsolf  in    Itah,    Tvn)!   and  Tin'  hikrs  an*  Maraijubo  :!::d  \  :i    : 
l»«'!iritiin,    tin*    iluko   vi'   lJnrirund\    was  Tlio  nortlK'rn  part  i>  nii-«ni::ii..  ■  «..    "i  ■ 
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ehain  Of  the  Andes  traveraes  the  whole  pie,  and  the  doge  endeavored  to  increase 

country,  in  the  direction  of  its  shores.    In  his  power ;  hence  repeated  insurrections 

the  southern  parts,  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  of  tne  people.    At  length,  after  the  assas- 

bnmches,  are  immense  plains.    The  cli-  sination  of  the  thirty-eighth  doge,  Vitali 

mate  in  the  plains,  or  Uanos  (see  Llanos,  Michieli,  in  1172,  the  constitution  was  so 

md  IMmeroa)y  is  hot,  and,  in  some  parts,  changed  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 

mnhealthy.    The  productions  are  sujrar,  doge  was  limited,  and  the  supremo  au- 

eofiee,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco.    The  thority  was  given  to  a  numerous  assembly 

pfauoB  on  the  Orinoco  furnish  extensive  of  nobtli^  and  strict  laws  were  made  to 

pastures,  which  feed  numerous  herds  of  keep  them  within  bounds.  Under  this  lim- 

cattle.  ited  aristocracy,  the  laws  and  government 

Vkhi,  Sancte  Spiritus  (ComtyHoly  were  improved.  Manners  became  milder, 
Sjpirii) ;  the  name  given  to  a  mass,  cele-  and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  com- 
faratea  by  Catholics,  to  invoke  the  assist- .  mercial  power  of  the  i*epublic  received 
anoe  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  cele-  its  greatest  extension  under  the  doge  Enri- 
bfvted  in  France  at  the  opening  of  the  co  Dandolo.  This  distinguished  states- 
acwions  of  the  two  chaml)ers,  but  was  man  and  general,  in  the  crusade  under- 
abolished  in  1830,  soon  after  the  revolu-  taken  bv  the  Venetians,  French  and  oth- 
tioD  of  that  year.  crs,  took  Constantinople  in  1202,  at  the 

Vehice  (m  Italian,   VentTta),    When  bead  of  a  Venetian  fleet,  and  acquired 

the  Visigoths  (q.  v.),  the  Huns  Oipder  At-  for  the  republic  the  possession  of  Candia 

dla,  452)  and  the  Lombards  (568)  poured  (q.  v.)  and  several  Ionian  islands,  and  oth- 

iato  the  Roman  empire,  and  particularly  ers   m  the  Archipelago.    But  after  the 

into  Upper  Italy,  which,  even  m  the  times  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (q.  v.), 

of  ancient    Rome,   was  called    VeneHoy  in  1261,  the  East  India  trade  passed  from 

many  of  the    poorer   inhabitants    took  Coifttautiuople  to  Alexandria;  and  the 

reifa^  on  the  islands  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Genoese,  who  had  greatly  assisted  in  the 

Adriatic  sea,  particularly  in  the  island  of  destruction  of  the  Latin  empire,  possessed 

Rialto,  which  had  already  been   some-  themselves  of  the  commerce  in  the  By- 

wfaat  built  upon  by  the  Paduans  for  com-  zantine  empire,  which  had  been .  in  the 

mercial  purposes.    These  emigrants  es-  hands  of  the   Venetians.    In  1297,  tho 

tablished  hero  a  small  democratic  repub-  doge   Gradenigo    introduced    hereditary 

lie,  under  magistrates  called  tribunes.    In  aristocracy,  since  the  ancient  great  college 

607  A.  D.,  the  islands  elected  their  first  of  nobles,  who  shared  the  government 

Air,  or  doge  (q.  vA  in  the  person  of  Pao-  with  the  doge,  and  were  elected  annually, 

locci  Anaresto.    The  doge  had  the  exec-  declared  themselves  a  permanent  body  of 

vdve,  the  people  the  legislative,  the  tri-  hereditary  aristocrats  (consisting  of  the  uo- 

Imnea,  or  nobility,  the  judiciaiy  power,  blc  families,  whose  names  wtre  entered  in 

The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards  the  "golden  book").    At  tlie  same  lime, 

in    Blalamacco,   and,  in  737,  in  Rialto,  the  establishment  of  the  fearful  council 

tHiere,  in  a  short  period,  a  populous  city  of  the  Ten  must  be  considered  as  one  of 

•rose  out  of  the  sea.    This  was  the  mod-  the  causers  which  Anally  brought  on  tho 

mgn  Venice,  which  soon  became  powerful  ruin  of  Venice.    In  the  mean  time,  the 

bj  commerce  and  navi^tion,  and  ruled  republic  extended  her  possessions  moj(^ 

after  the  Adriatic  sea.    Commercial  priv-  and  more  widely  on  the  continent,  paitic- 

il^ges  in  Rome  and  Constantinople  pro-  ularly  after  her  rival,  the  republic  of  Ge- 

motod  its  prosperity,  and  the  city  was  not  noa,  had  l)ecn  obliged  to  yield,  in  1381, 

lon^  satisncM]  with  the  possession  of  the  after  a  struggle  of  130  years  ibr  suprem- 

lagoon  islands  and  the  neighboring  coasts,  acy  in  Lomlrardy.    Viccnza,  Verona,  Bas- 

twit  made  conquests  in  Istria  and  Dalma-  snno,  Felire,  Belluno  and   Padua,'  with 

tja.     As  early  as  the  wars  with  the  Sam-  their  territories,  carnc  under  the  power  of 

rens,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians  Venice  in  14C2,  Friuli  in  1421,  Bresciu, 

liad  t)e€on!C  skilled  in  niariiime  warfare,  Iy<Tgamo  and   Crima  in   1428,  and  the 

by  their  struggles  v/itli  pinites  ;  and  for  islands  of  Zcnto  and  Ccfhlouia,  in  14fc'l^. 

tlij0  reason  the  citii-s  of  Dalmatia  put  At  last,  the  wife  of  James,  ilie  last  king 

tbemselves  under  their  protection,  about  of  Cypnis,  Catharine  Coniaix),  a  Venetian 

the  vcar9d7.    Venice  gained  exceedingly  lady,  ceded  that  beautiful  country  to  her 

by  tlMS  crusades,  and  became  not  only  the  native  republic  in  I486.    Tlie  senate  of 

nrheKt,  but  also  the  most  powerful  city  Venice,  at  tliat  time,  reminds  the  student 

of  Lombardy,  in  which  tlie  treasures  of  of  tlie  ancient  Roman  senate.     Other 

fill  the  East  were  collected.    But  the  aris-  states  made  it  their  model :  they  even  so- 

'  tocncy  already  strove  to  oppress  tlie  peo-  licited  for  Venetian  counsellors  and  lead- 
'       45* 
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era.    Toward.4  the  end  of  the  fifteenth    riton*.  has  fbrmerl  a  part  of  the  Lomber- 


poljticul 

CO lu. rated  into  a  [K.'tty  jirudenco  and  run-  added  tu  the  Itttorale   ■  ij.  v.^  of  iii»='  d-*- 

nine.     A  grand  imjuisitor  wan  nccessan*  ernnient  of  Trieste,  and  I>aliiiSti.i.  w:.* 

f«*r  the  prescn'atioo  of  t!ie  repiiblie.     Cir-  the  i^^lands  liflongin?  to  it,  to  the  ^•.•i«-n.- 

rriiiLrtaiiceii  also  iiap{ienf^l,  whieli  no]iru-  nient  of  Dalniatia.    Into  the  m'^t  ii-.t-Tc?'.- 

dirneecould  avfrrt.  ThePortujrne:*  dl«cov-  ing  part  of  the  liistory  of  Venire — that  i-r 

*Ti'i\  the  way  ljy  .sea  to  the  Ka-^^t  ludie.s  in  her  doniestie  poUtir.';— our  hinitii  wiU  o'-i 

1  !IH,  and  Venice  eniirr?ly  lost  the  conimeree  allow  us  to  enter. — The  chief  work?  ir- 

of  the  In(hf:ii  hy  the  way  of  Alexandria:  latino  to  tlie  hUturyof  this  re|«ul»Iii\wbiri. 

liii!  Turka  haii  lieronie  ma-'ters  of  Con-  Is  fammis  als^j  in  ihf»  annals  of  li;**  fcr 

^:<lntinopl«.',  and  overiif>wen;d  all  wliicli  arts,  are  T*  ntori's  S'JS'ino  sulhi  Storia  ^. 

hitood  ill  their  way;  they  conouenMl,  hy  f'cnizin  (V«'nice,  ITr^.'i^iK),  1'2  vok  ;  U 

d'-grt-H.'.-*,  all  the  possession.-*  of  Venire  in  Bc-aunie's  //»*?/.  abri^ire  de  la  R»p.  Je  t\- 

tli"  Archipelago  and  in  the  Morea,and  even  7iise  ( l*an<,  1?10,  "2  vols,  i :  Tt-n  tori's  Rjr- 

Albania   and    Negropont.      15iit  the  re-  coUa  rronolng,  rag-ion fii a  di  l/orvrtTjib:- 

jiuhlic  saved  herself,  hy  !<kilful  negoiia-  fdiiiy  ch^  fonnano  la    Storia   diplonuxi-i: 

tions,  from  the  danger  with  whieli  the  diltn   Cadut::  Jdla  R*.p.  di  f'tntzvx  .M- 

|i*agne  of  Canihray  (<{.  v.)  threatened  her  giista,  J7I.*!*,  '2  vol.s.,  4in.u  Dan's  HisL  it 

in  lijOH.     This  war,  however,  had  much  In  Rrpuhl.  c'l'  I'tni^yr  (7  vols..  Pans  l?!'*. 

iiufKiired  her  power.     Tli»r  Turks  tore  Cy-  lih  ed.,  1^27).     In  this  work.  ihi»  «at»n»* 

pni.s  from  Vrnie«''  in   l.")?!,  and,  after  a  of  the  Venetian  politjoal  iiiijul^itii.Hi  v^ 

>'truggle  of  twenty-four  years,  Candia  al-  printed  for  the  first  time.     For  an  ai^coua: 

so,  in  llZlf);  hut  some  fortn?ss!'3  on  this  of  the  constitution  of  Venire,  at\  al*. 

inland  held  out  till  1715.     The  posKe^lon  l^'ir-roixV    Rividc   of    the    Constitution. 

of  the   Morrra,  which   had   hetn   recon-  A:c.     Fur  a  review'ot'  the  Venetian  h:- 

•juered  hi  ni!»!>,  was  rerjuired  to  he  given  torians,  see  Kauke's  Ziir  Kritik  mznr-.- 

up  hy  the  jMMice  of  Pas-<in.witz,  in  171j?;  Gcschichtschnibir    (Leijisic    and    IVrii:. 

yet  the  repuhlic  sucrreded  hi  piesnrvnig  lf^*21);  slm\  also,  his  I^rsUn  and  1'Ub 

Corfu  and   Dahnntia.     From   this  time,  ron  Sud- Europft  [Ihunh.,  l^"*27  .  aiM  h' 

\'rMie«' no  loni^JT  t.'Hi!;   j)art   in  tliJ'   lt*  at  Vtl'ri':-    /'tr.y'.j/    .■;;,»:,- if ^i;..?   l'*,''.'-',^ 

|)i)Ii:i('ril  exem.-,   and    u;:-  <a:l.ru«|   with  Ml"*    'I-iiin.  1"-I1  . 
;fi-->:Tviiii;  lu:r!i!i'i<p::Ui"il  <*<iii<iirrninii  aiiil  \'t  ,:r»    '!t:::l:ii:,    I'  jifzii   :    i".;  .' 

ii  r  terrif«)r>,  wlijrji    wt  eontaiiuMl  tlinj-  tl:.*  l:"Vi:i.;:i  :  r  <•:'  \'«  iiii  .,    in  •  i     I- 

niilliMii^  of  i:ilialiil;;:i;s.     Tim.-   :-!;(•  -iic-  h;u«!u-V.  ii.  ;l;;;i  kii:::d«'Tii,  i»:.i'i    i  .-   -  : 

(•'■f(i(';l,  h;.  tnatirs  V. ilh  tli  ■  iJar!..\:\  ]:u\\-  «.j'  jli-    .\(lri.i:ir,  an. I   \«"l  i-:.  ■  (•:'  '.[  ■   : 

<•;-.  ill  I7(».*{,  ill  scf'JiriiiL'  t!ie  iii\  inlal/illry  n  iijarKaMf  riii* .-  i-T  i.iiioj...       \  .  - 

'»r  }u  r  tlai'-,  :iii«l  eiriliil-licd  In  ;- hlIiI^  n|*  llii «  (  xtciit.  hwill  rri!ind\   km  -:i;:;i;  :« 

'•■ivrri'iL'niy   airaiii-f    Koidi-    in    17h7  aii'l  ai;il  h-i\iiiir  <"iiial>  ihs:e.».l  nf*  >:r»    ;-.  ■ 

I7j;».     liiii   ill  t!:i'   iV:iirli  rc'.niiitiriiiary  i;l^t»■a(i   (if  rai>,  ain!   M:i«'k    i:iii  l:". « 

\»ar,  >!je  h'-rajiie,  in  I71'7,  a  vi«'iiin  in  th-'  Mi  a«l  «if  <i>ar  Ik  -,  i-  uni  jiir   iu  it^  ;,:    \ 

['niirh  power.     She.    e\i'i:i':|    a   ;v  .'lejal  is  >itiiat.!l  iii   Im.  \'i    '2\    I'..  1..:.   ;.'   . 

i:i-urreeti'in  Oil  the //rr//y'V///';,  at  tlir  i,.(i-  \.,  ami    i-  i»ijilt,   rii'i'iinliii-   t»   -     ■. 

liiciif  wlieri  H<)iiaji::rti' Mii'p'.l  ;-:iiia.  Ml  1  i:ii,i'i\.  a*  i-.trilinj  ;.i  «i'l..r>,   i-:;   -   . 

tli  •  I'nneli  were  alia'"kf(i  iti  tlie  r.  ar :  h':;  \\\>i  i>!a:;J.-\  s.-j  .ir.ij  .i  iVmhj  :\ir  ..■.-. 

\:j«»:ria   coiieluiled    tlii-    juvliiiiiiiiii*- ;    <if'  l'\   tlic  |;'.l«'«'I1-^    a   ^nI'I*'    ai.»l    >'i:.- 

jM'.-ici-   at    L"i»l((ii,   aM«l    llie    repaiiii--  ua-  dl'i!.. .i  ,  aiivl  «•.•;.:;.  er-.'d  \\  .tr;  ■ 

J.Miiiiiilati'd.      It  ^va-■  luiw  nf  ikj   av;':i    In  l)\    !.'»<•  I.riii:: .  jimh  iilt  N\lii«-!i  i-  I       : 

eli:!ii::.'  tin'  ari-.tiM-nitie  e(i?i>tiliili«!n    ia:  >  a  i:\[]r.  i\\  llialt*,  emi^i-tiiiLr  r.fa  ^'w::'.-  .. 

d-i.nMTatie.      \e!iiri-   v.a*.   d' -:li:«-d    to   he  l-'rj"tl  i.)r:j  aiiil    TJ  V.  ide.      ']';,,■  ...  - 

-•I'-rilleed.     Tiie  |m  ar:'  nl'l  'a:ii|M.-l  ■(inijii)  ariioiii:  w  hi.Ii  an-  hi;;ni-ri-![.^  ji.i':.  •  ».• 

'.|.  v.);,'ave  tin-  wlmL-  t.-rritury  'Ji.  i  «.rilie  df  il.ri:i(|.c;.\  i:i:r,ai:d.  maLMiiriei  i.:.  =  . 

\di;:e,     wilii    Dalmali.:    and    ('atl:;r.».    (o  es,  ailoni  d  with  pi'«  eii  ij-^   Mu'i:*-:  ■ :  > 

Viistria  ;   that    w<-l   <:1*  the   .\diif»"   t<»   \\u'.  Ahi-aie  work,  and  >jiKndid  pie;i::i  »•  :;■ 

Cisalpine   re])uhlie  (at   a   l.;t.T  i).riiMl,  tli'  \'i  i;-;ian   .-cliinl  ;.-.  :^-.  tlie  e!. ::?.•::  ■  :  ^ 

kirii:d«)ni  ol"  Italy),  t«»  whieh,  in  I.^Or»,  tii  :  ."Maria  della  .-ajiit.»  and   Si.  (;;.i-.  ;:vr   1" 

An-trian    part   id'   \  enie«'   and    Dahnafia  nlni.  are  nn'.'tl\  huilt  upnn   pi:  r-.  a'. '.  i 

was  adtled,  yei  >viilionl  the  i.^land.s  in  ilu'  me^t   all  of  iheni  siaiul  witli   rii.  :r  :r 

Levant.     Sin«.re  1><11,  Venice,  with  itst.r-  towards  the  canals,  which  tbrm  w'.i'  .•■  '■ 
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Miff  paflsages,  whilst  the  real  atreets  are  the  educatioo  of  twenty-four  pupils,  which 

laraly  passable  for  three  persons  on  foot  formerly  produced  excellent  performers ; 

breast.      There    are   forty-one   public  the  imperial  and  royal  library,  the  acade- 

laiees,  indeed,  but  only  the  place  of  St.  my  of  fine  arts,  the  school  of  navigation, 

lark,  surrounded  by  aread^  and  oma-  the  Armenian  college,  which  prints,  at  an 

lented  with  two  high  columns,  deserves  Armenian  convent  in  this  place,  the  Ar- 

Be  name.,   Here  stands  the  church  of  St.  menian  newspaper,  which  is  much  read 

lark,  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  Byzantine  in  the    Levant,  &c.     The  number  of 

grle»  ornamented  within  with  Oriental  houses  is  stated  to  be  15,000,  and-  that  of 

lagDificence.     Here,  says  the  legend,  the  inhabitants  150,000.    The  principal 

HMb  the  body  of  St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  manufactures  are  of  cloth,  linen,  suk, 

riiich,  accoiding  to  tradition,  was  bruught  gold  and  silver  cloths,  masks,  artificial 

om  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  under  tlie  doge  lowers,  gold  wire,  and  other  works  in 

ttoflCiniano.    In  firontof  thesame  arethe  gold,  soap,  virax,  theriac,  and  chemical 

atki^ue  horses,  once  the  ornament  of  Con-  preparations ;  also  copper  and  brass  ware, 

lanUDople,  lately  of  Paris,  and  now  again  leather,  catgut  and  wvce  strings.    Conskl- 

r  Venice.    The  former  palace  of  the  erable  ship-building  Lb  carried  on.    In  the 

Ofg^f  at  present  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  manufacture  of  glass,  Venice  was  former- 

(yinenmient,  is  in  the  Gothic  style.    It  ly  the  teacher  of  Europe,  but  at  present 

DOtaifis  the  political  prisons,  or  lead  roo&  is  surpassed  by  other  countries:  the  tele- 

piSmM),  ana  the  bridge  of  Sighs  (the  scop^  spectacles  and  beads  made  here, 

parinr  will  remember  Byron^s  verses,  be-  however,  are  justly  esteemed.     On  the 

itmiDff,*' I  stood,  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  whole,   though  the  manufactures   have 

f  Sighs^);  but  the  lion's  mouth,  with  the  much  declined,  and  the  commerce  still 

MKripcion  Denunzie  Segrete  (secret  de-  more,  Venice  yet   remains  one  of  the 

mnciations),  has  disappeared.    Also  the  most  important  commercial  places  of  the 

Imvy,  which  has  been  described  b^  its  Adriatic  sea.     In  1817,  1050  vessete,  un- 

aponntendent,  the  abbate  Morelli,  js  in  der  the  Austrian  flag,  leA  this  port,  and 

llM  palace.   (See  lAbraries.)    The  place  2d53  entered  it,  besides  315  foreiffu  Ves- 

£  8l  Mark  is  the  only  walk  of  tlie  Ve-  sels.    The  value  of  the  mercliandise  ini- 

letiani,  the  place  of  meeting  of  foreign-  ported  was  34,000,000  lire.    The  port  is 

g»  and  adventurers.     The  arsenal,  one  spacious,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult,  on 

£  the  ereatest  curiosities  of  the  city,  is  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  chan- 

A.  an  island,  surrounded  by  high  walls  nels  and  the  constantly  fluctuating  sand. 

ind   towers.     It    contains    every   tiling  To  Venice  belong  the  islands  of  Giudecca, 

Mceflsary  for  fitting  out  a  fleet — good  St.  Giorgio,  St  Helena,  St  Erasmo,  II 

loeka,  well  provided  magazines,  manu-  Lido  di  Malamocco,  Michclo  and  Mura- 

lietories  of  cordage  and  sails,  cannon  no.    These  are  mostly  inhabited  by  art- 

bmideries  and  forges.    The  stranger  is  iste,  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  and 

mt  shown  here  the  richly  gilt  galley,  might  be  called  the  suburbs  of  the  cit}% 

aded  BueentauTj  in  which  the  doge,  fit>ni  Here,  also,  excellent  vegetables  are  raised. 

he  jrear  1311,  was  accustomed  to  go  out  Formerly,  Venice  had  neither  fortifica- 

mo  the  sea  aimually  on  Ascension  day,  tions  nor  garrison,  and  was  strong  merely 

D  throw  a  ring  into  the  water,  and  thus  by  its  situation:  at  present,  there  are  fbr- 

a  nunr,  as  it  were,  the  Adriatic,  as  a  tifications  on  the  siae  towards  the  main- 

§ffk  of  the  power  of  Venice  over  that  land,  and  a  strong  garrison  defends  the 

aa.    Besides  the  ])atriarchal  church,  and  city.    Social  life  is  at  present  almost  ex- 

nrenty-nine    other    Catholic    churches,  tiuct,  and  Venice  appears  like  the  corpse 

here  are  hero  churches  of  tlie  United  of  the  former  city.    It  is  enlivened  only 

Gbeeks  (q.  v.),  Armenians  and  Protestants,  by  the  gayety  of  the  carnival.    The  the- 

bi  the  ancient  church  De'  Frati,  a  mouu-  atres  are  beautiful,  but  the  arts  do  not 

aeat  was  erected,  in  1827,  in  honor  of  flourish.    J.  Ch.  Maier  has  written  the 

Im  ftniouB  Canova.  (q.  v.)    Contributions  most   complete    work  on  Venice. — See 

iUmished,  for  this  purpose,  from  Moschini's  Gvidaptr  la  CUth  di  Venesia^ 

parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  &c.  (Venice,  1815,  2  vols.,  with  engrav- 

The  Jews  have  seven  syna-  inss);    Martens's  Journey  to    Venice  (2 

ppgues.    Among  the  public  institutions  vols.,  Ulm,  1824,  with  maps  and  engrav- 

Ea  the  Conoervatorio  di  Piet^  in  which  ings) ;  also  Venice  and  its  Environs^  by 

iifml  hundred  girls  receive  instruction  Jack  (Weimar,  1823).    The  first  and  the 

la  nunc,  and  in  which,  also,  the  cele-  two  last  works  are  hi  German. 

~  artificial  flowers  of  wax  are  made;  Venice,  Gulf  of.    (See  Jldriaiic  Sea,) 

eonaervaloiy  of  music,  with  funds  for  Venomous  Animals.    The  venomoua 
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serpents  form  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  pbere  is  conducive  to  health ;  j'et  Wf  » 

of  the  whole  class  of  snakeft,  and  arc  dis-  carefully  exclude  the  air  fix>m  our  h^wK 

tinguished  e8[)ecially  by  the  n^'o    long  as  if  its  approach  were  noxiouA.    Imew- 

fioison-fangR,  which  take  tlie  place  of  the  uig  to  shut  out  the  inclemenriee  of  ikr 

fiFHt  or  exterior  of  the  three  rows  of  teeth,  weather  only,  in  our  care  to  guatd  o« 

found  in  tlie  up})er  jaw  of  the  innocuous  selves  from  the  external  air,  we  hiidr 

8])ccies.    At  the  root'of  these  fangs  is  sit-  that  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  which  b 

uated  a  small  sack,  containing  the  venom,  necessary  to  prevent  its  becoming  !ni 

and    oi)euin^    into    the    fangs,    through  nant,  and  unfit  to   support  animal  l» 

which  It  is  ejected  hv  the  pressure  caused  Few  penons  are  aware  how  veiy  ncco- 

by  the  action  of  biting.     The  extraction  sary  a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the  pRh 

of  the  fangs,  or  the  removal  of  the  sack,  ervuion  of  health.       We   preserve  l> 

destroys  their  power  of  inflicting  an  on-  widiout  food  for  a  considerable  time :  be 

venomed  wound.    (See  Serpents^  KaiUe-  keep  us  without  air  fur  a  very  few  m» 

snake^  and  Cobra  da  CapeUo.)  The  symp-  utes,  and  we  cease  to  exist.    It  i«  dd^ 

toms  resulting  from  the  bite  of  all  venom-  enough  tliat  we  have  ixir;   we  must  fav 

cms  snakes  arc  nearly  the  some.     Pain  in  Jresh  air ;  for  the  principle  by  which  \^ 

the  bitten  port,  extending  towards  the  is  supported  is  token  from  the  air  diaiv 

heart,    stupor,  cold    sweats,  pallor  and  the  act  of  breathing.     One  fbiirth  oolj  ^  j 

lividity  of  countenance,  and  gangrene  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supponu 

the  bitten  part,  are  indications  of  such  life :  the  remainder  serves  to  dilute  lk 

venomous  bites.    The  best   manner  of  pure  vital  air,  and  render  it  niore  fit  to  1* 

treatment  is  to  put  a  ligature  upon  the  respired.    A  fidl-grown   man  laku  at 

limb  that  Imls  l)een  bitten,  Ix^tween  the  his  lungs  nearly  a  pint  of  air  each  liisfW 

wound  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  breathes ;  and,  when   at  rest,  he  imfc^ 

iipply  a  whio-glas8,  from  which  the  air  about  t^venty  inspirations  in  a  minut&  b 

lias  be«;n  exhaustod,  by  burning  u  little  the  luu^  by  an  appropriate  ap|«nn 

spirit  within  it,  as  a  cupping-glass,  over  the  air  is  exposed   to  tlie  action  oflbr 

the  wound ;  or  to  cause  the  wound  to  be  blood,  which  xhongcs  its  purer  pan.  f^ 

sucked  by  a  ])ersoii  whose  lips  and  tongue  vital  air  (oxygen  ga»\  into  fixed  airier 

arc  not  chup}K>d,  until  professional  aid  bonic  acid  ^as),  which  is  not  only  unft- 

C4UI  1)0  procuri'd.     Animal  |)oisoiis  of  this  support  animal  life,  but  is  absoJuielr^ 

description  are  innocuous  when  taken  into  structive  of  it.     An  admirable  prmiwi 

fli<i  stoin;i(')i,  alilioi]f:li  tlicir  action  is  so  of  th<;  gn^at  Author  of  nature  is  lit^n-n* 

))(>\V('r1ul,  ami  olhn  liual,  wlirn  lln'V  urn  blr,  to  pn^vt'ut   this  t'xlia'.ist;  il  :u;i  i.  ' 

intro<liir«'»l  into  tin'  s\Mcin  by  a  NV(jnnd,  poisonous  air  fn)ni  iH'iiijL' !)rr:i:liiii :.  »- 

or  any  otlicr  nirili,)jl  of  inornlatioii.     If  ond   time:   wliih?  in  tht*  Imiir^,  tli'-nir- 

iIm'  lips  nr  llio  toiiLMh'  of  th"  pt'rsoii  \\\m  ci'lvrs  so  niu<*)i  heat  as  nirikt-si   ir  >:"::" 

MH'ks  th«'   p<»i-.»iu'il  wound   I)-.'  <*liapp;'(!,  raliy  li^zlitrr  thjin  llu*  pun' aruii-^; ■[;•:■ . 

Tli:'>ysH'in  is  iijociilatcd  in  tlM-saiiir  man-  <"onsi'«|mMitly  risrsabo\t' i:iir  lir.-i'l-  :  ■:  ^ 

iMT  ;l<  ir  ir  wvrv  iii.s.  rhd  by  a  laiici't  or  a  tlr-  slioit  pausr  ln'tmM'ii  ihmwii.j  i-r 

bill'   uiiih'r  iln'  skin.     (Tor  tin'  sympiorns  hn-alli  and  drawini:  it  in  .-tiniin,  .■:»■''>  ' 

Uiiti  trralfii:'!)!  <»t'a  \»oun(l  intruTi'd  \t\  tli«'  sfcuri'S   to   ns  a   pun*   <lr;n!i:Iit.     1»' 

bitt'  of  ra!>i«l  aniii.al-^,  srr   lli/lro/thuljia.)  <'an?  w«'  tak«i  t<»  shut  imt  tlio  t-xlir:,.   ' 

Tlir  siin'.'s  ol'  Ixr-s  wasps,  anti  oiIht  in-  fnwn  our  house's,  we    pn'\i'j]:t!: - 

sis'ts,    an*    soincfinii's,    thonirii    s.-Moni,  oftlic  (!«':('ri<.>nU<*(l  air,  anil  «*ti::«!i  r  .: 

t'alal ;  lint   tin'   [)ain   wlii<-li   tliry  «'\i-i:<' is  m'Ucs    to    brcatln',  n«r.iin    and    r-.z-i-' 

almost  insnjip«)r:ai)i«' in  >;'m  •  lia!)ir-.    The  mimi'  »'ontaminat<'«l,   unrrtn  <!i;[i::  .:■■   ■ 

stinL'  of  a  [r.  i'  or  wa^^p  ron<i';ts  ol*  a  l;o!-  idirrr.     Who,  that   ba-^  <"vrr  'i  I:  :: 

l(»\v   lulu-,  ;i;    till'  r«.  >l  of  wiiicl)    i«  ;«.  l»a<(  tV»'<liin;r  i'tlrrls  of  tin'  iinminc  u::. 

fnll  «>ra  >!i.;j-p,  pt-n.  In.tinir  jnifi',  wljii'h  is  woinlcr  r.t  tin'  las-itinlr  .-inddi^.  ..< 

inj.CM'iI,  in   tlic  ;ir(  ot*  s:in;,nnLr,  into  th»'  t<»IIow    ilir   <*ontiniH'tl    bn'aThn.::     '"  ■ 

pniH-tnri'  iiuuh'  by  tl::>  ins«'ct.     This  tub.'  prviil- i-oiis  atnMisplu'n'  of  rrou,.--;   * 

is  in  ii'.ct,  liut    a   sli.  .tlh,  containin^r  two  vrniiiati'd  ajmrtnirnts !     1:   i<  i  ii'\  :    ^^ 

liiiic  sjM'ar."",   by    wliicji   tlf    pnnctnro    is  s;iry  to  ol»s»'r\o  tliornunti  i.aT:>"i  -  < : :   "■ 

nia,N'.     'I'ln'  jK.r:  ailiricd  siionld  lu'  balli-  wln»  inlin))i:  ilose  nmnis  arid  I.-hxn  " 

i  tl  vviih  ti'i.'  i.'plil  .^I'iilt  olVMind-  n'rns.  >.piaHiiI  hiio  ol*  tln-ir  ski:w.  tii- :-"'!■ 

\  iNTii.\rn)N.     W  v'  ar.'  ail  tlioroi!i;hl\  rw-s,  and  tlirir  laniruid  nioM  ;:jrr:>.:     ' 

awarr  »»ftlir  niMv-ssity  of'  bn'ailiin'r:  and  st'nsibh'  of  tli<'  bad  (MVimts  if  <1ii:i:i«  :  - 

ilii- airrrralili' li'i -Inn'ss  ainl  n-vixini'  intlw-  thr  i'Xt«'nial  air.      ll^»^id^"*  tin-  i*.-  :::     - 

riu'i'  of  thr  |)nn'  mornin:;  air  mu:i  ron-  tion  of  tlic  air  fn>nj  iM-ini'  l.n'.-irh-  !.  i." 

vinrt'  ns  that  tin"  brraiiiing  a  [uirc  atnios-  an*  other  matters  which  t.iul  iiMlipr^  ■*■ 
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trity :  these  are  the  effluvia  constant-  plant,  having  been  found  dead  in  the 
ning  off  from  the  sur&ce  of  animal  morning,  as  effectually  suffocated  as  if 
81,  and  the  combustion'  of  candles,  there  Imd  been  a.  charcoal  stove  in  the 
ither  burning  substances.  On  going  room.  A  constant  renewal  of  the  air  is 
i  bed-room  in  a  morning,  soon  afler  absolutely  necessary  to  its  purinr ;  for,  in 
^upant  has  left  his  bed,  though  he  all  situauons,  it  is  suffering  either  by  its 
perfect  health,  and  habitually  clean-  vital  part  beinff  absorbed,  or  by  impure 
his  person,  the  sense  of  smelling  vapors  beinff  diseneaged  and  dispersed 
'^  fiiils  to  be  offended  with  the  odor  through  it.  Ventilation,  therefore,  resolves 
imal  effluvia  with  which  the  atmos-  itself  mto  the  securing  a  constant  supply 
t  is  charged.  There  is  another  case,  of  fresh  air.  In  the  construction  of  houses, 
;p8  still  more  striking,  when  a  person,  this  great  object  has  been  too  generally 
from  the  morning  air,  enters  a  coach  overlooked,  when,  by  a  little  contrivance 
lich  several  oersons  have  been  close-  in  the  arrangement  of  vnndows  and  doors, 
»d  during  a  long  night.  He  who  has  a  current  of  air  niight,  at  any  time,  be 
made  the  experiment,  will  never  made  to  pervade  every  room  of  a  house 
itarily  repeat  it  The  mmple  expedi-  of  any  dimensions.  Rooms  cannot  be 
r  keepmg  dovm  both  windows  but  a  well  ventilated  that  have  no  outlet  for  the 
)  halt  inch  would  prevent  many  of  air:  for  this  reason,  there  should  be  a 
slds,  and  even  fevers,  which  this  in-  chinmey  to  every  apartment  The  win- 
is  mode  of  travelling  often  produces,  dows  should  be  capable  of  being  opened ; 
ider  such  circumstances,  the  air  is  and  they  should,  if  possible,  be  situated  on 
9d,  how  much  more  injuriously  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to,  and  far- 
its  quality  be  depreciated  when  sev-  thest  firom,  the  fire-place,  that  the  air  may 
persons  are  confined  to  one  room,  traverse  the  whole  space  of  the  apart- 
B  there  is  ai^  utter  neglect  of  cleanli-  ment  in  its  way  to  the  chimney.  Fire- 
in  which  cooking,  washing,  and  all  places  in  bed-rooms  should  not  be  stopped 
domestic  affairs,  are  neces^rily  per-  up  with  chimney-boards.  The  winaows 
)d ;  where  the  windows  are  immo-  should  be  thrown  open  for  some  hours 
,  and  the  door  is  never  opened  but  every  day,  to  cany  off  the  animal  effluvia 
t  some  one  is  passing  through  it !  It  which  are  necessarily  separating  fix)m  the 
be  taken  as  a  wholesome  general  bed-clothes,  and  which  snould  be  assisted 
that  whatever  {NPoduces  a  disagreea-  in  their  escape  by  the  bed  being  shaken 
opression  on  the  sense  of  smeiung  is  up,  and  the  clotnes  spread  abroad,  in 
'orable  to  health.  That  sense  was  )[7hich  state  they  should  remain  as  long  as 
desB  intended  to  guard  us  against  the  possible.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
sn  to  which  we  are  liable  from  practice  of  making  the  bed,  as  it  is  caUed, 
ton  of  the  atmosphere.  If  we  have,  in  the  morning,  and  tucking  it  up  close, 
e  same  means,  a  high  sense  of  grati-  as  if  with  the  determination  of  preventing 
on  fix)m  other  objects,  it  ought  to  ex-  any  purification  from  taking  place.  Atten- 
ur  admiration  of*^  the  beneficence  of  tion  to  this  direction,  with  regard  to  airing 
^eity  in  thus  making  our  senses  serve  the  bed-clothes  and  bed,  after  being  slept 
Duble  purpose  of  imbrding  us  pleas-  in,  is  of  the  greatest  impoitanpe  to  per- 
nd  security ;  for  the  latter  end  might  sons  of  weak  health.  Instances  have  been 
s  efi^tuafly  have  been  answered  by  known  in  which  restlessness,  and  an  ina- 
eing  only  susceptible  of  painful  im-  bility  to  find  refreshment  from  sleep, 
ions.  To  keep  the  atmosphere  of  would  come  on  in  such  individuals,  when 
ouses  firee  from  contamination,  it  is  the  linen  of  their  beds  had  been  un- 
ufficient  that  we  secure  a  frequent  changed  for  eieht  or  ten  days.  In  one 
rad  of  the  air:  all  matters  which  can  case,  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  irritable 
)  its  puri^  must  be  carefully  remov-  habit,  who  suffered  from  excessive  perspi- 
FloweiB  m  water,  and  Uving  plants  ration  during  the  night,  and  who  had 
41,  greatly  injure  the  purity  of  the  taken  much  medicine  vrithout  relief,  he 
uing  the  night,  by  giving  out  large  observed  that,  for  two  or  three  nights  after 
jtiea  of  an  air  (carbonic  acid)  similar  he  had  fresh  sheets  put  upon  his  bed,  he 
It  which  is  sepietfated  from  the  lun^  had  no  sweating ;  and  tiiat,  after  that 
flathinp,  whicn,  as  before  stated,  is  time,  be  never  awoke  but  that  he  was  lit- 
f  nazious.  On  this  account,  they  erally  swimming,  and  that  the  sweats 
d  never  be  kept  in  bed-rooms,  seemed  to  increase  with  the  lenffth  of 
B  are  instanoes  of  peisonh,  who  have  time  he  slept  in  the  same  sheets.  Various 
tioualy  gone  to  sleep  in  a  close  room  means  are  had  recourse  to  at  times,  witli 
lich  tnero  has  becai  a  large,  growing  the  intention  of  correcting  disagreeable 
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Bmells,  and  of  pui:ifying  the  air  of  sick-  ry  to  canr  this  act  of  ilhision  to  a  h^^ 
rooms.  Diffusing  the  vapor  of  vinegar  degree  of  perfection.  They  have  w» 
through  the  air,  by  plunging  a  hot  poker  shown  that  the  sounds  are  f(>mie«l  by  dr 
into  a  vessel  containing  it,  burning  aro-  same  organs  as  the  emiflBions  of  soun^ 
raatic  vegetables,  smolung  tobacco,  and  conmionTv — the  larynx,  the  palate,  thr 
exploding  gunpowder,  are  the  means  tongue,  the  lips,  &c. ;  that  the  Brmzid  s 
usually  emmoyed.  All  these  are  useless,  not  produced  during  inspiration,  Kui 
The  explosion  of  gunpowder  may,  indeed,  proceeds,  as  usual,  during  exfiimirfB. 
do  something,  by  displacing  the  air  with-  with  a  less  opened  mouth.  The  an  of 
in  the  reach  of  its  influence ;  but,  then,  the  ventriloquist  consists  merely  in  thv: 
unfortunately,  an  air  is  produced,  by  its  afler  drawing  a  long  brc^tli,  he  breaihcji  •: 
combustion,  that  is  as  offensive,  and  out  slowly  and  gradually,  dexteroiulT 
equally  unfit  to  support  life  as  any  air  it  dividing  ue  air,  and  diminishing  tbf 
can  be  used  to  remove,  lliese  expedi-  sound  of  the  voice  by  the  muscle?  of  the 
cuts  only  serve  to  disguise  the  really  ofien-  larynx  and  the  palate :  liesides  thia«  be 
sive  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  moves  his  lipe  as  little  as  possible,  andN 
best  means  of  purifying  the  air  of  a  cham-  various  contrivances,  diverts  the  aftentia 
ber  which  is  actually  occupied  by  a  sick  of  his  auditors.  Alexander  (bom  in  Pirii 
person,  is  by  changinff  it  in  such  a  man-  1797)  has  lately  distinguished  himself  br 
ner  that  the  patient  shall  not  bo  directly  his  skill  in  this  art.  Tlie  ancients  ah 
f^xposcd  to  the  draughts  or  currents,  had  ventriloquists.  The  Gmks  callrd 
Chemistry,  however,  has  furnished  the  them  engiistrimanieis^  and  considenJ 
means  of  purifying  the  air  of  chambers  in  their  art  Uie  work  of  demons. 
which  persons  have  been  confined  with  Venue  ;  the  neighborhood  from  wbeotr 
contagious  diseases,  or  in  which  bad  air  juries  are  to  be  summoned  for  trial  of 
is  generated  in  other  ways,  so  as  to  de-  causes.  In  local  actions,  as  of  tmpw 
stray  the  noxious  or  offensive  power  of  and  ejectment,  tlie  venue  is  to  be  nva 
the  effluvia  generated  in  such  situations,  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  wheiv  ibe 
and  tlius  of  preventing  its  injurious  influ-  lands  in  question  lie  ;  and,  in  all  realr- 
ence.  (See  Chlorine,)  No  fumigation  will  tions,  the  venue  must  be  laid  in  the  cots- 
be  of  any  avail  in  purifVing  stagnant  air,  or  ty  where  the  property  is  for  which  ibe 
air  that  has  been  breathed  till  it  has  been  action  is  brought. 

deprived  of  its  vital  part:  sucli  air  must        Venus;  the  Roman  name  of  the  ^• 

he  driven  out,  when  its  place  should  be  dess  of  love,  called  by  tlie  Oivek?  .-I^W 

iriuiiodiatelysuppliodhy  the  fresh,  pure  at-  dite.    The  ]x>ets  nirntion  an  «'KI»t  W:.*. 

inosplicrc.    The  n^a<li('st  iiieaiis  of  chan^'-  the  daujrhtcr  of  I'ranus,  aiul  a  \oii,-.:.-^; 

ifitr  the  air  of  an  apartment  is  by  Ii«rhting  a  the  daughter  of  JupittT  ami   Diom^ :  N ' 

tire  in  it,  and  then  throwiuf^  open  the  (Joor  the  events  in  the  histor\' of  the  r\\'-  -y 

and  windows:  tliis  will  set  the  air  in  mo-  oflen   confounded.     Froni    tlir>.'   »■;»!> 

tion,   hy   estabhshinf,'  a   current   up   the  and  the  plact^  when*  \'t'nus  w;t*.  jnr- 

chimn(\v.  The  air  which  hjLs  been  altered  larly  worshipped,  she  n^ct-ivtHl  InTvar    - 

by  Innnj^  breathed  is  essential  to  ve^retahle  epithets.     The  cider  Veinis   i>  niYu^:  I 

life;  Jind  plants,  aide<l  by  the  rays  of  the  7uis  Urania  (heavenly  \ennsi,  to  Iti!:  :. 

sun,  Iiave  the  ]>ower  to  absorb  it,  while  that  she  is  the  jr^xlib'ss   «»!'  Inve  nrr:- 

they  themst'lves  at  the  same  lime  jrive  out  from  sensuality,  and  is  thus  ili-ririL-iMv  . 

pure  vital  air.     This  process,  ^oinjr  on  by  from  the  younjii^er  Venns,  or  tanhU  >  '^ 

<lay,  the  reverse  of  that  (lescril>ed  before  (renus  pandemos^    vuiirfrnji].      l'::-!'  "  • 

J5S  takinfj  i)lace  during:  the  nijrht,  is  <'on-  ediy   the   notion  of  the  A>iatic  t'^i  '^ 

tinually  in  operation,  so  that  tlie  puritica-  of  naturt*,  repn^s<^ntin^  the  li-nia!- ,  -  '■ 

tion  of  the  atmosphere  can  only  be  pre-  erative   principle,   carne   from   S\    .  -i' 

vented  hy  it'^  being  i)reserved  in  a  stagnant  riiienicia,  and  was  (!ev«>lo|H>(i  iivA  i:  • 

ftate.  f\vi\  hy  the   Gn'eks.     Ai'ci^rdinj:  [-•  ' 

Vtntosk.       (Hee     Cahndar^     vol.     ii,  Greek  table,  Venus  i»riL'in;»t«i!  in»ii   :  - 

}».  4('."{.)  loam  of  tlu*  sea;  bene*'  slu*  \\;l<  I'^l  ■ 

VE.NTRiLoiii'isM.       Modcm     inquiHcs  ^^Iphrodite,  .huidifometu   ((].  v.  u  aij-.i    :^> 

Iiave  ])rove(l  thai  tlie  ventriloquist  (a  very  n'sented  sometimes  witli  a  S4'a-L'r»t n  u 

uricient  expression,  which  ori^inale<l  Irom  Gn'at  power  over  the  ssea  wjis  als»:isi:'" 

the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  sounds  ed   to  her;  and   mariners    irnpi(>n*>l   ''"' 

uttered  hy  the  pej-sons  so  called  are  form-  protection.      The   myrtle    \%7is  s;icr»d  ' 

<<!  in  the  belly)  dors  not  need  any  pccu-  Irt,  l)ecause  she  bid  berstOf  bviiinds.' 

liarity  in  the  construction  of  the  organs  a  tree,  when  she  stepp<Nl,  iink«'d,  <"i:  ■•• 

of  voice,  but  that  practice  only  is  necessa-  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  the  inland  vt'i'}V  ■ 
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n  this  island  (at  meaeni  Cerigo),  Venus  de^Medict,  in  the  ducal  calleiy  of 

I  particularly  worBhipped,  and  was  Florence),  or  standing  on  a  chariot  of 

e  called  Cythenu    From  similar  shells,  drawn  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  and 

she  was  also  called  CypriBy  Gnidia,  wiping  her  hau*.    Many  modem  artists 

leUdia,  &c.    She  is  represented  have  painted  Venus :  Titian  excelled  all 

Grreeks  as  the  highest  ideal  of  fe-  others  in  die  voluptuous  glow  and  the 

auty  and  love,  sometimes  entirely  beauty  of  his  figures.    Venus  Urania  was 

sometimes  but  slightly  covered,  represented  in  Sparta  with  a  bow  and  ar- 

doves,  also  sparrows,  draw  her  rows,  or  armed  vrith  a  spear  and  a  helmet. 

Her  son  Cupid  generally  accom-  In  modem  times,  the  Venus  of  Melos  has 
ler :  sometimes  the  Graces  fbUow  been  found,  and  has  attracted  much  atten> 
be  had  no  children  by  Vulcan,  her  tion.  (See,  also,  Proaervina.  Respecting. 
1,  but  had  many  by  other  gods,  as  the  planet  Venus,  see  Planets,) 
acchus.  Mercury,  &c.  The  most  Venus's  Flt-Trap.  (See  IMofuza.) 
of  her  children  are  Amor  (Cupid  Vera  Cruz  ;  a  state  of  the  Mexican 
)  and  Anteros,  Hymen,  Hermaph-  confederacy,  formed,  with  the  states  of 
ind  i£neas.  (See  these  articles.)  Tabasco  and  Chiapa,  out  of  the  former 
)  bestowed  her  &vors  on  mortals,  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz ;  bounded  east 
3d,  particularly,  the  beautiful  Ado-  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  north  by  the  state 
.  V.)  When  the  goddess  of  dis-  of  Tamaulipas,  and  west  by  Puebla  and 
ris)  rolled  an  apple,  with  the  in-  Mexico.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in 
1  ''To  the  most  beautiful,"  into  consequenceof  its  containing  the  harbors 
;mbly  of  the  gods,  Paris  decided  which  form  the  principal  means  of  corn- 
belonged  to  her.  Among  the  munication  between  the  territory  of  the 
Praxiteles  made  particularly  beau-  republic  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
itues  of  her.  Of  these,  one  was  eastern  part,  along  th^  coast,  consists  of 
ed  below  (the  Coan  Venus),  and  hot  and  unhealthy  plains,  while  the  west- ' 
irely  naked  (the  Cnidian  Venus),  em  part  forms  the  declivity  of  the  Cordil- 
ut  of  the  bath.  Of  the  latter,  the  leras  of  Anahuac ;  and  such  is  the  steep- 
ne  Venus  is,  according  to  Meyer,  ness  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the 

Praxiteles  is  believ^  to  be  the  country,  that  a  traveller  may  pass,  in  the 
ilptor  who  ventured  to  make  a  course  of  a  day,  from  sufibcaUng  heats  to 
f  Venus  entirely  naked.  Millin-  frosts,  traver8ing,as  it  were,  successive  lay- 
edited  Monuments  of  Grecian  Art)  ers  of  climates.  (See  Jlfexico.)  Although 
I  all  the  statues  of  female  divini-  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  state  is  thinly  peo- 
tiently  had  drapery,  and  that  the  pled,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthmess 
ion  of  Praxiteles  was  considered  of  the  cUmate,  and  the  preference  given 
(ly  indecorous,  but  excused  on  ac-  by  the  Spanish  and  native  Mexicans  to 
f  the  beauty  of  the  performance,  the  table-land  as  a  place  of  residence.  It 
lent  artists,  wishing  to  reconcile  a  contains  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  having 
*i%pre8entation  so  nivorable  to  the  an  elevation  of  17,208  feet,  and  the  cofier 
s  of  art  with  the  mles  of  decorum,  of  Perote,  13^289  feet  high,  and  familiar  to 

the  form  of  drapery  seen  in  the  navigators  as  the  first  land  seen  when  ap- 

>f  Capua  (in  the  Museo  Borbonico  proaching  the  coast  of  Mexico.     The 

es),  and  of  Melos  (in  the  Louvre),  mountain  of  Tuxtla,  also  within  its  limits, 

,  a  mantle' covering  the  lower  part  is  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions.     The 

body,  and  falling  to  the  ground.  princvMd  towns  are  Vera  Craz  (q.  v.); 

tues  of  Venus,  which,  in  imitation  Aalapa,  known  in  commerce  as  the  place 

>f  Cnidus,  are  found  in  a  state  of  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  drug 

are  almost  always  to  be  referred  which  has  received  its  name  (see  Jalap), 

w  period.    The  Venus  de'  Medici  and  celebrated  for  the  genial  atmosphere 

nd  intheVillaHadriana,atTivoli,  and    beautiful    country  in    which   it  is 

rried  to  Florence  in  1695.    It  is  placed,  with  a  population  of  13,000  souls ; 

•ur  feet  eleven  inches  and  four  Tampico,  an    important  seaport  at  the 

stature,  but  is  exquisite  in  all  its  moutn  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with 

imi  proportions.     It  is  probably  20,000  inhabitants;  and  Papantla,  with 

njured  by  the  restored  parts,  the  8000    inhabitants.      The    state    has   a 

S^     The  most  celebrated  stames  population  of  233,700  souls.    Its  chief 

isarethefoQowing:  Venus  Aphro-  productions    are    tobacco,   coffee,   cotr 

Anadyomene,  and  the  naked  Ve-  ton,  &c 

th  the  right  hand  held  over  the  Vera  Cruz  ;  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  in 

ftod  the  left  over  the  pudenda  (the  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico,  200  miles  east  by  south  of  MM.  Pelletier  and  Dumas,  it  eonaists  of 

Mexico;  Ion   i^^'  W..  ^^i^i^  n.;        Cart>OD, OGJS 

populauon,  30,000.  Opposite  to  the  town.        Nitrogen, 5JM 

on  a  small  island,  stands  the  castle  of  St  Hvdroireiu                                         tM 

Juan  d'UUoa,  fortified  by  300  pieces  of        Oxvirenr      IftiflO 

cannon.     About    100  merchant  vessels  JiS^'h 

may  anchor  here,  in  firom  four  to  ten  It  exercises  the  same  actioa  upon  the  u- 
fathoms ;  but  the  northern  winds  often  imal  economy  as  the  hellebore,  but  whfa 
drive  vessels  on  shore.  The  port  is  not  much  greater  energy, 
commodious,  being  merely  a  bad  anchor-  Verb  (from  the  Latin  rrr6iiai);  the 
age  among  shallows.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  important  part  of  speech  in  which  a  sub- 
great  seaport  of  Mexico,  and  the  place  ject  is  conceived  of  under  certain  nh- 
through  which  almost  all  the  trade  be-  tions  of  time.  It  therefore  belongs  id 
t ween  that  country  and  Europe  and  the  the,socalled,aMri6i4tr€parf«  o/*jpe^flr 
U.  States  of  North  America  is  carried  on.  those  which  determine  the  prediraie  of 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  arid  plain,  the  subject  indicated  hy  the  noun.  Hv 
without  running  water,  and  on  which  the  idea  of  personality ;  the  various  staiei  a 
north  winds,  Aviiich  blow  with  dreadful  time,  action  and  passion ;  the  ideas  nf  at- 
impetuosity  from  October  to  April,  have  gular  and  plural,  and  numerous  shadeB  of 
formed  hiUs  of  moving  sand,  from  signification  connected  with  it,  render  dir 
twenty-six  to  thirty-eight  feet  high,  which  verb  one  of  the  most  interesting  subiedi 
change  their  form  and  situation  every  of  investigation  to  the  philologisL    mtf 

J  rear.    The  city  is  handsomely  and  remi-  can  be  finer  and  more  delicate  than  ibr 
arly  built,  the  streets  broad  and  straignt;  structure  of  the  Greek  verb?  what  moif 
but  its  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  curious  to  a  man  whose  native  lanjwp 
extremely  subject  to  the  yellow   fever,  belongs  to  the  European  stock,  than  dr 
This  dreadful  distemper  generally  com-  verb  of  the  North    American  India* 
mences  its  ravages  when  tlie  mean  tem-  (See  Indian  Languages^  in  appendix  • 
pcramre  rises  to  75^.    In  December,  Jan-  vol.  vi.)    Again — what  wonderfijl  nMii- 
uaij  and  February,  when  the  heat  re-  fications  do  we  meet  with  in  the  Hehfv 
mams  below  this  Umit,  it  generally  disap-  verb !  How  striking  is  the  Sansrrit  Tcibl 
pears.     The    buildings  are  constructed  The  verb  ofthe  different  nations  shorn n 
from  materials  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  more  than  any  other  part  of  speeclu  tb^ 
the  ocean,  the  habitations  of  the  nmdre-  different  division  of  iaoao,  if  we  niay<^ 
pores;  for  no  rock  is  to  be  found  in  the  it  so,  which  takes  place  in  ditfi*i>Mir  !ar.- 
environ.■*,thollgh  freestone  liasnow  begun  guages;   for  instanee,  in    in<»>t  lanpjaj** 
to  be  brought  from  (.'aini>eacliy.     The  as-  known  to  us,  the  i<lea  that  s<>Tnrihiri'  e 
cent  from  the  city  into  the  inT«  rior,  whieli  affected  hy  the  action  of  s<>inetl»in::  'i-. 
is  a  phiin  elevated  nearly  i^OV'i)  feet  above  either  has  not  a  peculiar  form  <»f  r\|'n- 
tlie  level  of  the  ocean,  is  through  difficult  sion  (this  is  generally  the  easi'in  Kiu:!  -.. 
and  narrou  roads.  or  is  exprt»ssed  by  the  acciisaiKc  ot*:S 
Vi:ratrinf.  ;  a  while,  inodorous  sul>-  object,  that  is,  by  a  change  in  th«Miani"" 
i-lance,  very  sharp  to  tlie  t(u«te,  without  the  ol>ject,  e.  g.  tVius  amat  i,'itri ».-;.     F  . 
any  hitterncss,  found  in  the  seed  of  the  there  are  languages  in  wliicn  x\v\<  i»iM  ' 
t'eralrum sahaf Ilia,  the  C  rt//>?fm,  or  white  ex]»ressed  hy  a   chang*'    in    th-*  Mrlv-*'- 
hellehon*,  and  in  the  hulhs  of  the  colrhi-  which  acts ;  anil  this  is  as  lojiical  a  w  i. 
cum  auhnnnaU,  or  meadow  satlVon.      It  as   the  other.     An   oh)tTt    iiiav  W  •;"  - 
fuse's  at  rit>^,  hecominga  while  mass,  like  ceived  meri'ly  in  n'fi'n*nce  to  linif.  uri'  ' 
wax.    At  a  higher  degree  of  temperature,  j)eculiar  state  of  action  or  ji;l'<hi»ii.    T 
it  dccomj)osi's,  an<i  affonls  all  the  [mxl-  former  mode  of  conceiving  thcni  i- *' 
acts  of  veiri'to-anima!  sul)stan<*es.     It  is  Iwisis  of  the  verb  to  he  \vtrbum  .fihfi  ■ 
soluble  in  Ciller  and  ah'ohol,  wholly  insol-  tivum),  which  is  then'lon'  us««d  t->  i;*j  ■ 
ul)le  in  cnid  water:  boiling  waterscarce-  the  subject  and  ])n^dicaic  »e.  g.  I  a:n  r 
ly  dissolves  the  (mv  ihousiunith  part  ;  yet  well),  and  becomes  an  auxitiar)'  vt-rh.   1 
this  small  rpiantity  commimicates  to  it  a  the  c;u?e  of  those  verbs  which  iinltcv-  ' 
very    sensible   sharpness   of  taste.     In  a  peculiar  state  of  the  sidijfci,  tot^'tlnrw- 
ilegree,  it  possesses   alkaline   properties,  the  i<lea  of  time,  the  state  ma  v  hnvf^  :»i"'- 
ohanges    litmus   jKiper,  reddened  by  an  ence  to  the  subjtM't  ahuie  (*»  I  sit,"  "  I  if- ' 
aci<l,  blue,  and  satunites  the  aci<ls,  with  or,  at  the  same  lime,  expn'ss  a  relati":!  " 
which  it  fi)rmsuncrystallizahle  salts.  Con-  action  or  |)assion  U^tween  the  suhjt^'t  i: 
4*entrated  nitric  acid  decompos(?s  it  with-  an   object.     The  first  kin«l  of  \t'rh»  i: 
'jut  giving  it  a  iTtl  color.    According  to  called  i/i/ra«*i/ire  or  w^K/fT  (l>tvnu'»ei>' 
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sr  act  Dor  suffer).  To  them  belongs  verb^  or  by  botb.  Wbere  there  is  no 
nb  to  be.  The  other  class  is  call^  person,  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  (e.g.* 
hoe.  The  transitive  verbs  are  either  ^  it  thunders").  Some  languages  go  fbr- 
( '  or  passive.  The  former  indicate  ther,  and  designate  dso  the  genus  of  the 
I  (e.  g.**  I  read  a  book"),  and  include  person  acting  or  beinf  in  a  certain  state, 
)ciprocal  verbs  (e.  g.  "  I  bathe  my-  and  express  m  the  vero  whether  this  per- 
,  in  which  the  subject  makes  itself  son  is  male  or  femaje ;  so  that,  where  the 
bject.  The  passive  verb  uidicates  Latins  have  but  one  form  for  amaij  they 
be  subject  is  the  recipient  of  the  ac-  would  have  two  forms.  To  set  forth  afi 
IS,  "  I  am  beaten,"  which,  however,  the  various  forms  of  a  verb  used  for  the 
»  clearer  in  those  languages  that  designation  of  the  manifold  relations 
peculiar  forms  for  this  state,  as  amor  which  it  is  fitted  to  express,  is  called  con-' 
n  loved").  The  passive  form  has  j^gating  it.  The  conjugation  is  resular 
reflective  meaning ;  that  is,  it  indi-  or  irregular :  the  first  when  iX  conforms 
a  relation  of  the  subject  to  itself,  to  certain  rules  existing  in  the  language, 
I,  in  the  Greek  grammar,  is  called  the  latter  if  the  verb  deviates  from  these. 
iddU  voice.  The  deponent  verb  and  Most  of  the  irregular  verbs,  however,  can 
r  passive  verb  are  particular  fonns  be  brought  again  under  certain  rules,  and 
uticular  languages.  Besides  the  so  far  become  again  regular.  As  respects 
▼okres  {gtnera\  mere  are  the  modes  their  origin,  verbs  are  primitive  or  de- 
he  ways  in  which  the  predicate  is  rivative.  To  the  latter  class  belong  those 
bt  into  relation  to  the  subject,  wheth-  by  which  the  state  is  designated  as  modi- 
1  given  as  necessary,  real  or  possible),  fied  by  circumstances  (e.g.  dictitare^  from 
eee  forms  belong  the  unperative  and  dico,  in  Latin ;  sp6ttdn^  nom  »poUen^  in 
active,  or  subjunctive.  But  Ian-  German).  Often,  however,  the  verb  » 
9  do  not  always  represent  these  derived  from  some  adjective  or  sub- 
i  iu  {)cculiar  forms.    One  of  the  stantive. 

iar  modifications  of  the  mode  is  the  Verbenalia.    (Sec  Vervain.) 

I  optative.    Formerly,  the  infinitive  Verde,  Cape.    (See  Cape  Verde.) 

Ibo  called  a  mode  ;  but  the  infinitive  Verde  (Cape)  Islands.     (See   Cape 

not  necessarily  belong  to  the  predi-  Verde  Islands.) 

and  may  also  take  the  place  of  a  Verdict.  (See  Jury,  vol.  vii,  p.  287.) 
intive.  In  the  same  way  the  partici-  Verdigris  ;  an  impure  acetate  of  cop- 
not  a  mode,  but  only  au  aqjective  per,  being  a  mixture  of  the  acetates  and 
d  from  the  verb. — ^Further,  we  must  the  carbonates  of  copper,  and  the  hydrated 
I  the  various  forms  of  time  {tenses)j  oxide  of  copper.  Tne  best  varieties  sp- 
loee  forms  of  the  verb  by  which  its  proximate  to  the  following  composition:*- 
0  indicated  in  reference  to  peculiar  Frrncii.         Emutab. 

.    These  are,  m  seneral,  the  pres-        Acetic  acid, 29J3  ....  29j62 

BBC  and  future ;  hence  the  simple  Peroxide  of  copper,  .  43.5  ....  44.25 

i  are  the  present,  perfect  or  pre-        Water, 25i2  ....  7SM 

ind  the  fidure ;  but  these  arc  still        Impurity, 2.0  ...  .    0.62 

^^^M^Ty  SibTfo™"!  Vekoitek  is  a  blue  pigment,  obuuned 

any  th»g   without    refereuce    to  P          into  a  tub,  and  nrK.n  Xb  the  «ol«^ 

lung  etoe,  and  rdahve  if  they  do  u  .  I    ^              .^       J,     t^^      j^ 

reference  to  another  time  or  action    .  ,_  . r.lLA  ^..  * 


fictma  ><««— We  m««  n««  no-  ^,    .       „f             '-^^  ^^^ 

•?  ^  •^^^      K  ^  This  » to  be  repeate<rSj  the  whiting  h«i 

»  wated  by  the  rerb.    There  are  j^  ^      ^  ^„,^,     ^.^^^  jSj,  ^ 

■n  the  amgDlar  and  three  m  Uie  plu-  ^e^         ^  on  lai^T  piece*,  of  chalk,  and 

t^'^^T'^Z^Z!^^^  driJ in  the aun.    It  consi«a  of 
IreMed,  and  another  one  absent,  and 

MresBcd).  The  pliutd  expresses  the        Carbonic  acid, 90.00 

relatioiis  a«  existing  in  the  case  of        Water, S3S 

n  more  individuals.    The  persons        Lime, 7.00 

AoM,  Ae,  tse,  you^  ti^,  which  are  in-        Oxygen, 9.38 

jd  by  proooans,  or  forms  in  the       Copper, 50.00 
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VBUDfi    (sDciently     Fendanum) ;    a  of  ibc  revoliilion,  whkb   look   (4w» 

town  of  FiHDce,  nnd  priiii-iinl  [)lai-«  of  b  Ihat  period  in  Swcduii.  (Se<^  Cndont  HI 

d'lBtrict  in  Ihe  (iei«mneril  of  die  Meiuc :  and  Sewfen.)     Lonia  XVI,  oo  lii»  »«» 

Ion.  y  2*  E. ;  bL  49°  ff  N. :  population,  ston  ii>  ihe  ifaruiM,  put  Vtr|!«tiB<«  m  At 

10,000.     Before  Ibo  tevoluliOD,  it  was  the  h™d  of  ttw  dt>p«rtii»«tmn('fni»'ilB»*io 

capital  of  a  province   called   Ftriivnou.  anil  in  ihia  cnpacilf  be  ooncludnl  aWKf 

ltiBlarge,populmiB,ttndconHiatsoftlireB  with  ihn  cotninimiooCTa  of  tbr  r.flWK 

ports,  llic  upper,  lower  and  new  towua,  Jan.  3>i,  1778,  who  Iwd  hrra  \atant^ 

and  contains  nine   rhurehcs  and   three  tn  Toin  (or  the  publif   aekpowltdcaw 

hospitalH.    Escliuive  of  its  foitificationi,  of   ilie   indeppndcBTC    nf   ll>»    (rpaifc 

ifaia  plttco  is  further  defended  by  a  fino  Vcrgeiinc*   was   tux  «   man  nf  aUBoW 

citadel.     By  the  treat*-  of  Verdun  (643),  mlrniis  but  hod  intirh  coohicw.  toORKn 

tbe  sons  of  Louis  le  D^bonniui^,  EMU  and  expmeiice  tuid  JixtipiMnn.      Th*  did 

micixmor  of  CharlemaBtio,  divided  tlio  rcwiutK*  nf  bis  pnli^  wwda^ri  bMM 

Fnnkieh  empire  between  them,  and  thus  hia  evasioua  and   Mnbiguow   uitHiMi* 

ootnnleied  tiie  soparaiion  of  the  German  The  conelilatoii  of  thw  wrMv  witfc  lk»  f 

Utd  Italian  crowns  from  the  Fpepch.  8t«t«  l«I  to  a  niptiuv  with  En^kaAM^ 

Vbke,  Edwanl ;  eurl  of  Oxford ;  one  of  France  lout,  in  ibe  war  wkli  tl«|«>«t 

the  Ulerar)- courtiers  of  ({ueeo  Elizabeth,  all  her  Indian  nowi  >»iim«.    In  ITSLln' 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  geunea  concluded  ad  wlrantBXRnui  p" 

■neienl  families  of  the  EnRiish  nobility,  with  Great  Britain  ;  liut  th»  Knu  v^"^ 

bis  father  beinff  the  sixteenth  peer  wlio  of  the  wnr  inralv«d  the  FriMcb  fuming 

bad  held  the  title,  wbicli  liecame  extinct  and  increaiwd  thf  public  drfal  to  n«t  • 

in  the   reign  of  queen  Anne.     He  wtu)  def^c  as  to  rpi>dcT  tbo  Afficuby  btjmi 

bom  about  1540,  and  received  an  educa-  relief.     Vergennes   did    nut   poMaa  ti 

tion  Miitable  to  hii  mok.     He  held  the  favor  of  the  qriPrii,   ua   Itv   a|ipaaL  ^ 

office  of  lord  bi^i  chamberlain,  and  sat  though   Ruanlnlly,   fbo   pntjrm  of  k* 

as  such  St  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  ScAls,  brother  JuNeiiti    11.       Cboiaeal   mi  to 

and  sulMequontly  at  those  of  the  caria  of  ri\'nl.     Tlic  dilatory  «nil  umpoiitimtfA 

Aruodt>l,  EMex'andSouthamiiion.    8pc-  iry  of  Vnirnimm,  on  kU  poiBM,  rairt 

cunens  of  hia  talents  as  n  poet  arc  pre-  utnl  not  a  liulc  ID  dlmiaiab  ibr  m§min 

aerved  intbeParadyscofdaintieDevyces.  of  the   French  caMnrt   in  lbf«igB  CM» 

His   petvotial   character  seems  la  have  triea,  while  it  deprived  him  of  IMm|rt 

been  inr  oo  laeans  favorable.    He  had  a  of  the  natioD.    H«  did  mm  Ihv  hi  «w» 

qiurrelwitb  sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  did  the   acliitd   outtin^ak   of   ibe    twnliitiai 

him  no  credit;  and  lie  is  said  to  have  ill-  l)ul  died  in  1797,  before  ttie  nieetinf  >/ 

treated  his  wife,  who  wandio  daughter  of  the  first  asscjubly  of  the  notables,  Ibrtttt 

lord  Burleigh.     His  death  took  place  in  vocation  of  which  be  hod  advised.  I^n 

1604.  XVI  believed  that  he  would  han^  jei- 

VEftoEirH'ES,  Charlea  Gmvier,  coiini  de,  vented  tile  revolution,  had  he  SvnL 

minister  of  state  in   the  reign  of  Louis  Vehqnuud.     (See  OironduU.) 

XVI,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1717.     Hia  Verjuice;  a  shaip  Tincgar,  rnadf  f' 

father  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  the  juice  of  the  croD   nppk.     Tlw  "« 

pariianient  in  that  city.     Vergeiuies  en-  juice  of  unripe  gropes,  u!«d  fbr  cnfauri 

ter«d,  at  an  early  age,  on  the  dlplomabc  purposes,  is  alxo  (ailed   veijiiiet.     F<^ 

career,  under  the  patronage  of  Chaviguy,  nierly,  a  coolinc  sirup  was  made  of  ji  fa 

the  French  ambassador  to  the  court  o'f  fever  jtaticnta ;  but  it  has  gone  one  of  i» 

Lidion,   and,    in    1750,   was    appointed  for  this  purpose. 

minister  to  the  elector  of  Troves.     His  A'esmbs.     (See  R'arvu.) 

services  in  Germany  were  rewarded  with  Verheien,  John  van,  also  cane4  JUa 

the  post  of  minister  pleniiKiteniiBry  (1753),  teith  thr  btant,  a  famous  historical  naiHK 

and  soon  after  (1755)  with  that  of  ambaa-  son  of  Cornelius  Venneyea,  was  ben  la 

sador  to  Constantinople.     Hero  he  sue-  1500,  at   Ileverwik,  near  IlarJem.      Hi 

ceeded  in  inducing  tlie  grand  seignior  to  was  a  favorite  of  Charles  V,  ami  acVM^ 

preserve  his  neulrdity,  until  the  peace  of  panied   liim   often  on   his  iouriMTik  **' 

17t>3  put  an  end  to  tlie  intrigues  against  e%'en  on  his  expedition  to  Tditu,  ui  iS&- 

which  he  had  hitherto  succMsfully  strug-  Rich  tapestry,  now  in  Vienna,  was  mdt 

gled.     In   1768,   he    was   recalled   from  after  Ids  designs  of  tho  achievetnerti  of 

Conatantlnople,  but,  in  1771,  was  sent  to  Charles.     Though  he  vras  tall,  hie  b«Hi 

Stockholm,  where   he  Ibund  die  nation  was  an  long  lliat  he  could  tr«ad  upco  h 

diatracied  by  the  factions  of  the  Hats  and  when  standing.     He  died  at  Ilnis*rK>o 

Caps,  and  contributed  much  to  the  t«ault  155!).     His   ten    cariootis,   j 
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ZTharies's  expedition  to  Tunis,  in  water  home  consumption.    This  state  is,  how- 

^loFB,  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  ever,  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  and 

lijrh,  are  celebrated.  They  are  in  Vienna,  great  numbera  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 

YsKM iCELJLi  (Italian,  hide  toomu) ;  an  are  sold  for  the  mai^ets  of  Boston,  New 

rtalian  mixture,  prepared  of  flour,  cheese,  York  and  Montreal.    The  principal  arti- 

rolks  of  eggs,  sugar  and  saffit>n,  and  re-  cles  of  export  are  pot  ana  pearl  ashes, 

luced  into  little  long  pieces,  or  threads,  beef,  poik,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  and  live 

ike  worms,  by  forcing  it,  with  a  piston,  cattle.     The  trade  is  princiimlly    with 

hiougfa  a  number  of  little  holes  in  the  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York  and  Mon- 

tad  of  a  pipe  made  for  that  purpose.    It  treal.    Iron  ore,  ofgood  quality,  is  found 

m  much  used  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  in  many  places.    There  are  quarries  of 

n  soups,  broths,  &c.  marble  in  Middlebur>',  Bennington,  Ar- 

YERMiLioif ;  in  painting,  a  bright  and  lington,  Shaflsbury,  Pittsford  and  Swan- 

leautiful  red  color,  composed  of  quick-  ton.    Porcelain  earth  is  found  at  Monkton. 

Over  and  sulphur,  in  great  esteem  among  There  are  also  some  lead  and  copperas 

be  ancients,  under  the  name  of  minium,  mines.     Among  the  most  considerable 

riiat  preparation,  however,  which  bears  manufacturing    towns    are  Middlebury, 

mibngstusthenameof  mmium,isof  lead,  Bennington,  Montpelier,  Brattleborough, 

mown  also  as  red  lead.  Burlington  and  Windsor.    The  climate 

Yx&MONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  of  Vermont  is  healthy,  but  subject  to 

Hinerica,  is  bounded  north  by  Lower  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.    The 

[>Biiada,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which  winters  are  loug  and  very  cold ;  and,  in 

npoFBtes  it  from  New  Hampshire,  south  many  parts  of  the  state,  some  snow  ftlls 

ly  Massachusetts,  west  by  New  Yoik ;  almost  every  day  for  three  months.    The 

on.  71^  dd'  to  73°  aS'  W. ;  lat  42°  44'  to  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river  forms  the 

VSP  N. ;   length,  157  miles ;  breadth,  90  east  1  hie  of  the  stute.    Tlie  other  princi- 

HI  the  north  line  and  40  on  the  south  ;  pal  rivers  are  Lamoille,    Onion,    Otter 

Mpalation  in  1820,  235,764 ;    in  1830,  creek  and  Missisquc.    There  are  no  veiy 

9001,^7.    The  fiice  of  the  country  is  gen-  large  towns  in  Vermont     Montpelier  is 

BnUy  oneven,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  the  seat  of  government.    The  otrier  most 

mountainous.    The  Green  mountains  (in  considerable  towns  are  Burlington,  Mid- 

FVepch,  verd  moni),  from  which  the  state  dlebury,  Bennington,    Windsor,  Wood- 

doiveB  its  name,  extend    through    the  stock  and  Rutland.    There  are  two  col- 

ivfa<^  length  fi*om  north  to  south,  and  are  le^  in  Yermont,  at  Burlington  and  at 

Horn  ten  to  fifteen  miles  ^de,  and  inter-  Middlebury.    Academies  are  established 

■BCted  by  vaHeya    They  Ue  principally  in  many  oi  the  principal  towns,  and  com- 

on  the  east  aide  of  Bennington,  'Addison  mon  schools  receive  great  attention.  The 

md    Rutland  counties.     Li  Chittenden  principal  denominations  of  Christians  are 

eoanty,   they  appear   to    divide.     The  Congreeatioualists,  Baptists  and  Method- 

irefltem  range  presents  much  the  loftiest  ists.    There  are  a  few  of  manv  other 

wy*"T"ttiS  1^  ^Bs  inequalities  which  aftbrd  sects.    The  first  discoveries  in  this  part 

paawjgos  fiir  Onion  and  J.<amoille  rivers,  of  the  U.  States  are  supposed  to  have 

Tbemghest  summits  of  the  Green  moun-  been  made    by  Samuel    Champlain,    a 

Hiiw  are  KiDington  peak.  Camel's  rump,  French  nobleman ;  and  he  gave  nis  own 

■nd  Mansfield.     Ascutbey  is   a    noted  name  to  tlie  lake  which  divides  New 

mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  state,  York  and  Yermont.    In  1724,  the  pro- 

Bouth  of  Windsor.    A  large  portion  of  vincial    govenuncnt    of    Massachusetts 

the  soil  is  fertile,  and  fitted  for  the  various  built  fort  Dummer,  on  Connecticut  river, 

pturpoees  of  agriculture.    It  is  generally  in  the  county  of  Windham.    In  1731,  the 

deep,  of  a  dark  color,  rich,  moist,  warm,  French  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 

lowDY,  and  seldom  parchefl  with  drought,  commenced  a  settlement  nearly  opposite 

The  low  lands,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  it    For  several  years  after  these  set- 

sre  generally  most  esteemed ;  but  a  §[reat  tlements,  the  Indians  claimed  the  greater 

put  of  the  land  on  the  large  sweUs  is  part  of  Vermont ;  and  they  were  too  hos- 

cxcellent  both   fi)r  grazing  and  tillage,  tile  to  allow  much  progress  to  the  whites. 

Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particu-  After  Canada  had  fallen  into  tiie  hands 

hoHhr  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  of  the  British,  in  1760,  Yermont  began  to 

Bmey,  rre,  oats,  peas,  fiax  and  potato^  be   settled   rapidly.     Its   territory   was 

HoforUb  m  all  par  >  w  the  state.    Indian  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and 

com  afaw  produc«j8  considerable  crops.  New  York.    A  warm  controvrrRy  reault- 

and  applee  grow  very  welL    Maple  sugar  ed  from  these  conflicting  elaiins,  whicb 

is  made  in  quantities  nearly  equal  to  the  was  decided  by  the  king  in  councfl  In 
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1764,  in  favor  of  New  York.    The  gov-        Ver.net  ;    a   family   <:f  r^ni-.*  jIka 
emor    of  New   Hampshire    had    inade  giilshfd  even  in  tiju  iliir.3   c*iiTr  i.-u- 
several  extensive  grants  of  land  in  Ver-  Claude  Joseph    J'cnui,  who   »\tv !!-'.;  i 
mont,  and  many  persons  Iiad  settled  U|>on  his  conie;n|Kiran<*s    in    t^-  n    pii  (•.',•',  w-- 
them,  made  improvements,  and  paid  for  born  at  A\  ii^ion,  in  IT  1  i,  anu  u.i-:i    -= 
them.     When   the  jurisdiction   of  New  of.^n/wiu)  Tfr/icf,  al.-if)  a  punn  r.     \\i- 
York  was  estuhliHhed,  the  government  of  eighteen  years  t>ld,  in*  wi  nt  m  Kif;.:e. '■ 
that  state  declared  these  grants  to  be  void,  sea;  and  the  cirruinsianrc  i.f  rii*  \.  )U' 
and  demanded  exorbitant   prices  of  the  decided  liis  taleni.     Ili-  ^msp  acrs-*!- cr : 
occupants  for  tlie  lands  for  which  they  to  draw  whate\er  ho  saw.    Tlie  s.  .  *-•:. 
had  once  paid.     This  produced  a  serious  pied  his  mind  mi  niurh.  ilia:  mh  i,:..  .- ■ 
(juarrel,  which  last«'rl  for  twenty-six  yeai's,  casion,  in  a  violent  siorm,  lit-  hn-i  i:i:i.-  : 
tdl  after  the  close  ofthe  revolutionary  war.  bound  to  the  mast  of  tin'  vt-^>«'l  i;.  v. :.  ■  i 
Some  of  the  occupants  repurchased  their  he  was,  to  gaze  nn   «htr   suMntniy  . :  \:r 
lands,  but  most  of  then:  .irtnscd.     The  enraged  elemi*nf,  wJiilst  ihr   capL  i  ■:_ 
jMirty   resisting   ihcs »   demands  of  New  sailors  trembled  lor  their  livir>.     TJ;  'i-' 
York  w.'is   headed   by  Ethan  Allen  and  Ibrtl^,  he   occupied    iiii:ii»ell'  nih-h   wi. 
Seth   Warner;  and  so  serious  had  the  sea  piec.es,or  p":ciuiv>of  j-on^an'UtnL.i- 
quarrel  become  when  the  war  with  Great  For  twenty  yiars,    he   li\i'd    hapi'ii}  ^ 
Britain  diverted  their  attention,  that  the  Italy,  in  a  close  fri<::idslii-i  with  I'mi^l- 
governor  of   New  York   had    issued    a  (q.  v.),  who  compoiseil  pan  i»f  hi^  \i/< 
proclamation,  declaring  that,  unless  the  Mater  (f\,  w),  in  his  jKiiutii..'  riMim.    A 
offenders  surrendered  themselves  within  lengrli  ilie  hplendid  olfrrs  ui'  tin.-  Vt^v: 
seventy  days,   they  should    be  deemed  government  induced   him    Ut    rerura  : 
j^uilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  capital  pun-  France,  in  1752,  where  in-  was  t>  jaj 
ishment.     At  the  same  time,  a  reward  of  tlic  most   important    }Mjrtfi=.     Tiiur*  •■::.> 
fifty  pounds  was  oflered  for  the  appre-  nated  Uiat  excellent  collection  whu'hfr.w 
hension  of  Allen,  Warner,  and  six  other  in  the  Louvre.     H(^tween  17.5'2  anil  irV' 
leaders.    Durhigthe  war  ofthe  revolution,  when  he  died,  he  is  said  to  lia\e  (iai:i>^ 
the  '*  Green  mountain  boys^  were  distin-  no  leas  than  !i200  pictures     Coluit  at 
guished  for  their  hardihood  and  braver^' ;  storms,  sea  and  slu>n.»,an.>  ropresientedwrL.' 
but  they  were  little  dis{>osed  to  any  alliance  exquisite  ease  and  trutJi.     I  n  1 75'2,  li^  « or 
with  New  York,  and  waited,  even  after  ma<le  a  member  of  tlie   Fn»nch  S'-ai- 
the  war,  to  s,?e  wliut  kind  of  a  union  of  my,  and,  in  17«5«I,  cNinnscllnr:   h-i:  ilw^ 
\hr  statfs  w.is  to  hf  loniUMl   h:'ton?  ilis-y  di-iincriv'ii<  and  a  l<»dL':»  'j  in  ;ik.    L 
u-'cided  that   i:\vas  for  ilnMr  int«r«'st   tn  w^ri- tin.' oidv  lh\oi^  i»--ii.\v.  ,•  uji  .i . 
become  a  m.-mlMT  of  tln^  union.     TIh-v  bytlickin*:.    Hisr«ni:tiiijn.i-;iii..^,  *  .^  :. . 
<l*M'lanHl  tli»' Mate  indfpi'ndrnr  in  January,  liim  njiially  ft)r  lii>   iMil!i\  .-irt- 1  u,-  ;  ■. 
1777.     Th"  lirst  constiiurioii  wa>  «'stMji-  amiahlr  inanniTs  :;>  for  lii-N  ;_r;  ii.- >..— . • 
lislu'd  in  .li;!y   of  th»'  sann'  ynr.     Alhr  t</uii.    Charlis   U>nir,     l',rn-t,   -■ 
the  frnniijaTi.'ii   <»t*  tlio   war,  Ntw    \'orl;  j»n  i'l'diiiLf.  wa>  Imrn  ui  I7."),'^.  r^:  li  •   ' 
clainu'd  juri>dictioii   over   Vitimoiii,   and  wcni  a-  a  i)('n>ioiu-r  ot'iin-  !..:,_  •     •; 
tin.' Vemiontci-- n^sist.'il.     Tin.' dilJin'mi-s  \va.«<  !;iad''  a  in  :n!«»  r  <  f  rlic  ■■■■.■,  '  : 
were  adju^lrd  in  I71U),  \  •Tmoii:  pas  ii;L' '<.»  I/."*?,  .iiid  ifc.  ivfd  tin-  -;t'i:.    i,..-,  .-    .; 
\rw  York  s:UUK)0,  in  lull  ofail  .li'iiiatidy.  in  1>I1.     Mr  r\.-.'il.'rl  in  h.-.ir;--  ...  :     - 
In    17!*1,  \'»'rn»ont  ^v.is  admiii'Ml  into  the  |'i•'(•«'^  oi'  larL'**  (ii'ii  ■;i«.4«ui-.   \\\  w 
lcd»Tal  union.    Itsrn:i>titiiti'»!i  ua.<r«*\  is -.I  iias  (•<»Mi'i!«'!iit>r<i;.''l    Jiir  Imit;*-*    ■■■  ii 

and  »*.stal)li*<li.'d  in  its  pn*>iM:t  t'orni  ii:  Ji:l\.  .MarriiL).     \'!^;»  rli:/..    \\;;Lr:.-.- 

I7l>-J.     iSrr    (\in:;l}iuti'ii\'i  '■/'  //r    l':\ilt,i  parliirr    (»f'    tli»'    hi.ir.-iia!-,     ,\ ,-. 

Slnlrs.)     Thi' loIln\N  in^Mr«'ni-  nl">r:;i;^:;, .,  pl(  f-inir  t'>  iii:itiy  a»- •  h.     ^  ;.   ■;      . 

aretroni  WaltniiV  X'rrnicniT  Stair  Ki  irNi.'i-  nm.-tly    r.  r«'rri:ij    ;■•    lvi:*|.  ^    ..,..; 

for  IH-Jl  : — A.'ad».'nrn>   aru!   hiiih  s-ImmiU  \]  >    stMdi.->    mT  nntiin'  .-unl    r.;* 

in   W.-rniont,  *C) :    di>iric'    .-.'liool  i,  *ijl'';  |>;.'r' ^,  i-^jj- i-iaii_\  Up'   l.iu' -zj-r;:',':!;  ■■ 

clcriryniiMi,    *r.n  ;    a!i«)rji<;  >,    I7'J:    p'i   -  ;.i<' nin.-l:  >« -.iijiii  I'-r  I.\  rui:;"';^'. 

siciaiis     ji.iiil    >:ir;:.(-n-,    "i-I*:     i;i.:ii,i'ii;  ■  iiavf  a  \  i\;.r!iv  i-M'!    I. -I:!?;  --^  •■/  . 

and  JiKunitai'tunT.-,  1  (•:{!>;  m  reliant^  a>:tl  lion   in   wlii,-;.  iii-    i»Jii\    :  iv,.i  .-       >  - 

tradi'rs,.'M4  ;  lio!'.M's,.*{j),170  :  «)Xrii,  H..'U.'> :  H>ra'(   I'trn-t.     'V\\:   rxv.-iiiv -♦  i^  ,: 

rnws  and  otiirr  caltl*'  of  ilir-"  yars  old,  in    lolio.    i:lu"*:r:i*i?itr     I'.i-    ".•;:;[■  .  ^. 

ril,l(K);  lu)i-srsaijd  inu'i.-. Jll,'J:f2;  sla-v'p.  i^nn;ij»:;rt •■    in     Ital;,,     :.yi     i^i  :.^.  ;.  ■ 

7'2.V.Hm  ;  niilili;*.  *i."),.")Oi>.  som.- n*' his  nio-;:  sii.'i*f>.<in,  .   V  .:-. 

Veiimont  rMVKiiMTU     (S'M*  Ihf'Hi'.^-  i"<  a  kniuhi  orili"-  l-  lm^h  ..f  l,,,t;  .■ 

tou.)  Si.  Alii'harl. — }ln\trt     l\r:      '.   >->'. 
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iing^  and  heir  of  his  father's  and  are  enabled,  by  merely  moving  the  yer- 

fiither'b  talent,  was  bom  in  1789,  in  nier,  to  give  fractional  parts  of  inches, 

ouvre.    The  feeling  of  the  great  and  without  being  oblij^  actually  to  make 

tic,  which  animated  so  many  hearts  the  difficuh  subdivision  on  the  rule.    In 

time  of  his  youth,  is  expressed  in  a  similar  way,  this  contrivance  is  attached 

s  worka    He    began  with    battle  to  circles,  quadrants,  &c.,  e.  g.  by  di- 

I  (Jemappes,  Montmirail,  Hanau),  viding  nine  minutes  on  the  vernier  into 

1  acquired    him    reputation.     His  ten  equal  parts,  according  to  which  each 

es  are  praised  for  giving  promh-  part  is  =  -X',  so  that  the  parts  upon  the 

to  the  chief  aim  of  the  victorious  vernier  ana  the  arc  stand  respectively  ^^ 

and  for  indicating  the  event  of  the  -ff^,  -fij',  &c.,  from  each  other. — For  par- 

by  the  movements  of  tlie  lines,  ticular  information  on  this  subject,  see 

ibored  with  equal  success  in  his  Biot's  TVaiU  (PAstrwumit  (2d.  ed.,  Paris, 

's   branch.    In  fact,  he  seems  to  1810). 

excelled    in    many    deparmients.  Vernon,    Edward ;    a   distinguished 

loroestic  scenes,  rural  feasts,  hunt-  English  admiral,  descended  from  a  Staf- 

»vems  of  robbers,  &c.,  excel  all  fordshire  family,  but  bom  in  Westmin- 

of  his  contemporaries,  notwith-  ster,  in  1684.  He  adopted  the  naval  pro- 
ng the  amount  of  talent  whicii,  of  fession,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  his 
ears,  has  been  turned  in  this  direc-  &ther,  who  held  the  post  of  secretary  of 

His  pictures  are  the  more  impres-  state  to  William  III.    He  first  went  to 

>n  account  of  their  freedom  from  sea  with  admiral  Hopson,  and,  in  1704, 

ition.    France  yet  speaks  with  de-  served  under  sir  Creorge  Rooke  at  the 

)f  his  Soldat  Laboureur,  Soldat  de  battle  of  Malaga.  ^  He  was  also  empk>yed 

iooy  &C.,  so  oflen  repeated  in  litho-  on  many  other  occasions,  and  graduaDy 

ic    dcetches.      His    Le    Ckien   du  arrived  at  the  rank  of  vice-admiraL    In 

ttfU  is  another,  we  might  almost  1799,  when  the  treatment  of  the  English 

ational  production  in  France.    He  tradera  by  the  Spaniards  in  America  had 

uade  the  litho^phic  sketches  for  excited    great  indignation  in    England, 

tagnificent  edition  of  the  Henriade^  admiral  Vernon,  who  was  a  member  of 

ipont,  in  1824.    But  there  would  be  the  bouse  of  commons,  spoke  *warm]y 

id  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  against  the  indifference  of  the  ministry  to 

g^ished   works   of   this    excellent  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  and 

pointed  out  the  means  of  redressing  or 

uriER  (also  called  JVonius,  after  the  avenging  the  injuries  which  they  had 

tor,  whom  some  believe  to  have  suffered.    In  consequence  of  these  repre- 

the  Frenchman  Peter  Vernier,  chap-  sentations,  he  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to 

t  Oraana,  in  Franche  Comt^  about  the  West  Indies,  where  he  took  the  town 

others  the  Portuguese  Nuilez  or  of  Porto  BeUo,  in  1739,  and  destroyed 

IS,  died  1577).    It  is  an  ingenious  the  fortifications.    In  1741,  he  was  sent 

ment,  intended  to  give,  in  cases  of  out  a^ain  to  attack  Carthagena ;  but  the 

MIS,  the  value  of  fractions  which  expedition  proved  unsuccewfiiL    In  both 

)tween  two  of  the  smallest  divisions,  of  these  expeditions,  the  British  forces 

ne,  e.  g.  a  rule,  on  which  there  are  were  joined  by  American  troops ;  and,  in 

I  inches  divided  into  twelve  equal  the  latter  case,  there  was  a  great  mortidity 

:  each  of  these  parts  is,  of  course,  among  the  troops,  who  were  unaccustom- 

inchea,  i.  e.  =  11  lines.*    U\  now,  ed  to  the  tropical  climate  of  New  Grena- 

bove-mentjoned  rule  were  so  made  da.    Admiral  Vernon  had  the  honor  of 

:  might  bo  moved  along  another  one  giving  his  name  to  the  seat  of  general 

id    mto    inches,    it  is  easily   seen  Washington,  at  that  time  in  possession  of 

:'  the  first  line  of  division  on  the  one  his  brother,  who  had  served  under  the 

o'incides  with  that  on  the  other,  the  admiral.    During  the  rebellion,  in  1745, 

d  line  of  the  vernier  stands  -j^  of  he  was  employed  in  defending  the  coasts 

;h  from  the  second  line  on  the  other  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but,  on  account  of 

he  thbdfU  and  so  on;  and  thus  we  his  opposition  to  the  ministry,  he  was 

«n«en  inchc  mi|rhi  as  well  have  been  di-  B,^quently  superseded,  «JjJ  even  struck 

oo  ihc  vernier,  into  twelve  parts.    lu  gen-  off  the  list  of  admutOs.    His  death  took 

le  nle  b,  the  number  of  pans  on  the  ver-  place  Oct.  29,  1757. 

Mt  be  eqoal  to  the  d#;nominator  of  the  frac-  VERNon,  MouifT.     (See  Mount  Vomon^ 

bidi  nprMMe  tbe  roquired  sulxiivision,  and  ^j  Wa$h%ngUm.) 

■ber  Of  toe  standarti  divisions  of  measure  «*              ^^     -,  V„  ,^»:».,   ^u*  A>ia*u«n  I* 

K2;Si«  most  be  one  Inrrrcr  cr  less.    In  J^^^^^  ?  *  ^^''^'^^^^r  V«n^S^^" 

tbe  oMeci  is  obtained  aly,  m  the  government  of  Vemce,  water- 
46« 


HW  com,  wine,  oil,  fbx  tuiil  nllk:  In  the 
IlKHinUunD  is  bMiitifiil  mnrlilr.  Pn|wla- 
dou,  %I3,000 :  pqiiure  niiln,  VJilO. 

Vcboka;  mi  aiiciem  rity,  Tonncriy  bn- 
longiuG  Vi  V.'iiifi',  now  to  tlie  AuMriui 
Lombiinlo'VeiiFtisji  klngJutii,  captid  of 
tbn  iil)o¥»i  (Irl^jislinn,  f.inncriy  capitRl  of 
•  diMrici  railn)  tbi-  VtreiuM,  on  iliu 
Adige,  iMghlaiMi  riiileo  Donh-iionh-owl  nf 
HuiliM,  wii]  wzty  niila  wM  of  Vrnici' ; 
Ion.  II"  1'  E. ;  Ibt.  45'  »?  N. ;  [lomiloiion, 
56,000.  it  I*  B  hiBhop'r  am-,  li  han  a 
plaiwiinl  nnil  pklunMqii'-  ntiiatton,  portly 
VD  B  tleclivily  anil  punly  on  ihr  Inmltr  nf 
K  krgn  |riain.  llm  Aiivge  tluiVB  tluuuf-lj 
it  in  a  rnpiii,  fitU  mrcnin,  dividing  ii  mio 
two  unrnnKi  ports,  nnd  is  rrnvKd  by  four 
■lone  fandnv  '>*)">  f-"<-  '<f  ■■•<•  « 
Irr^^lar,  its 


!  fitnu  of  ill 
.  .._  1  nboiii  nx  iiiUeii.     Il 

H  old  fuTiilicBliun  uf  a  nioal  anil 


ewlbeii  inoimd.  lui.l   hn* 

hlffb  fcmuiiil,  with  a  tbird  mi  tii«  plaiti. 

Thi"  iiiliTnir  <i!'  ill"  fily  do«  not  rom-- 

rnd  wiili  Ibr  lii!tiiiiy  uf  lU  posiliou,  inoal 
thi'  »in»w  r^init  nnrrow  nnd  dirty : 
•tvntsl,  liowi^vcr,  arit  upaciaua  and  wr.ll 
paved.  Tbe  houiiM  ore  iti  an  aiiliquu 
Hyle,  but  of  gi>oi\  appcrorMu;!',  fh»n  tbo 
quantity    of    riuuIilF 


.1.. 


!r. 


a  gymnaHiuni,  u  Ijpciim,  a 
public  libraiy,  an  acaiierny  of  painting, 
■bo  the  aeatUTttia  phUarnumiea  and  the 
fkCUi,  boib  remarkable  for  a  number 
of  ancieiit  mormmentB.  Some  of  the 
churchn  are  noted  for  their  paintings, 
Mbera  Ibr  ibeir  architeotiire.  The  town- 
house  hw  on  the  outside  niches,  contain- 
lag  buBta  of  the  diBtiuguished  natives  nf 
Verona,  Pliny  the  elder,  Catullus,  Marcus 
iBmiliuB,  Cornelius  Ne|K«,and  Vitnivius. 
Other  tlistinguiahed  natives  are  Malfei, 
n^caslorius,  and  Paolo  Veronestr.  There 
ve  many  aniiquitiea  in  Vtrona,  («rticn- 
llrty  in  the  famous  colliTtion  of  Matfvi. 
He  moat  intereBting  monument  of  Ve- 
ront^  and  one  of  the  moat  n-maricable  re- 
muiia  of  Roman  archileclure  now  exist- 
ing, is  the  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been 
buih  by  Domitiaii.  The  nrena,  in  Ih>! 
Mnm,  and  of  oval  form,  is  330  feet  by 
130.  The  sews  rise  in  forty-six  nicrea- 
tm  nnges  from  the  arena,  capable  of 
eonaining  abottt  21,000  specTiK^n. :  iJi.* 
1  circumference  of  the  amphitlu'- 
)  feet     Tbe  seals,  a-  well  u 


^krii<B,  remain  eitlin,  tlir  wM 
HMlitig  of  VIM   lilnril*  (if  tnBit4r,< 

■lurics.  Iteniil.  fTculivi.  in  bis  T\ 
ta  ddC  JhMMtn  tU  KermM  (1 
1892),  immiii'fa  ihn  amphitbuaD* 
cinaliy  an  Etruiraji  wiHl.  {St* 
SImnnv  Airalico'ii   Ltttmt,  ami  Ot 


t4  arii  (liiitQilMl  ti 
liuhr*  Mtmurit,  of  whii^h  iba  «■! 
ume  ippcnmt  in  I8Z4.  Vena  « 
a  iliiir,  to  til''  itiiiMlp  &er*,  fiwi,  I 
170  )  enriu  vita  utidw  ihi-  rul»  aftt 
invtit  who  wetv  eApelled,  tn  13^,! 
loozin  Viaconti.  ai  a  bier  iienod  d 
Milan,  After  die  VweuntM,  tbo  C 
wiTB  riiuiers  of  Vivuua  ;  luul,  (■ 
lite  Vriicfiatui  nini)uiq«il  b.  TI 
lAiuwI  it  until  i;i»i.  (See  Cu^ 
fviHt.)  i^hakspoan^  Rmbmi  wd 
M  tbuiiilt>d  upon  (WB  itf  the  Unod 
v«a  of  tliPM  famifiss,  A  mks; 
is  yrt  shown,  called  ih'  nmb  of 
Carli.  tn  his  St^tria  di  f'ermu;  and 
in  hi*  Feroiu  iffutffnte,  l«t«  dia 
Uie  untiquilira  of  tlie  ctiy.  8a 
coniil  B«vi)nei|un  1  Jixiacit '.%rii«iE 
C&ia  di  f'fnma  (Vrnkw,  1993V 
chief  niniiufaciiire  of  VevniM  bM 
wool  and  Inailii'r  are  aln  nmie  hn 
lUn,  a  cmifr»>  wa«  hcU  hsv 
|iriii>-ijuil  [Kiw^r-  -.^f  Europe.  Tk 
(....„.    ,■■  \.,.  :,,     :,:   R. .-,,.*, 


appean-.l,  iH-canse  Cniiniiift  wnu 
acknowledge  the  ngiit  uf  amied 
ferenct'  in  the  afTnirs  of  ^pau 
sent  Wellinfcton,  however,  and  tlx 
lish  anibasadiir  at  Vienna,  to  \ 
Chateau  briaiiil  and  Monttnoreiicy  a 
ed  for  Pnirirr ;  Honzn  di  ttor^  and 
for  Kimia ;  Hantenberg  for  F 
Prince  Metieniich  presiitnl  Genu 
drew  up  the  protocol.  So  much  b  ' 
of  tlie  d.libimiirnB,  thai  the  powvi 
iiiitttil  Knincp  to  rev!itablBh  tbe  ■ 
monarchv  in  Spain  (q.  v.)  by  fb* 
arms,  and  pn'tnig.'d  aiwisianee  if  it 
be  iHTcssorj'.  Hut,  as  Rngland  d 
take  pnn  in  the  conferences,  ani 
Bisjitlv  ailvised  peace,  and  tbe  f 
mmimerVill.ielq.  v-j  opposed  Ibei 
est  nrpimcuis  tn  the  fanatiea  who 
clanmnius  Ibr  war,  and  the  s^ 
who  had  jioiic  frum  Pars  to  Venw 
[lorted  his  virws,  nnd  rm  Mina  ted 
en  the  oniiy  of  the  fjiiih  in  On 
i'fn.»^  i.ii-riip*d  ai  ana,  m  IWH; 
dm-e  il..-  ci 
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ical  princide.    Respecting  the  diffi-  fended  by  Hortensius ;  but,  as  he  despair- 

ibetweenRussiaand  the  Porte,  it  was  ed  of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 

ided  that  lord  Strangford,  who  had  Rome,  wiUiout  waiting  for  his  sentence, 

invited  for  that  purpose  to  Verona,  and  lived  in  ffreat  affluence  in  one  of  the 

1  present  an  uUimaium  to  the  sultan,  provinces.    He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

lich  the  strictest  fulfilment  of  the  soldiers  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  about 

of  Bucharest  (q.  vj,  of  1811,  should  twenty-six  years  after  his  voluntary  exile 

nanded,  and  the  Ureek  insurgents  from  the  capital. 

I  not  receive  any  assistance.    On  Verri,   coimt   Alexander,  an    Italian 

Qt  of  this  arrangement,  the  Greek  writer,  bom  at  Milan,  in  1741,  died  in 

les,  who  had  abreadv  arrived  in  An-  1816,  entered  at  first  upon  the  practice  of 

were  not  permitted  to  proceed  any  the  law ;  but  perceiving  the  defects  of  the 

r.    Some  resolutions  were  also  en-  civil  and  criminal  legislation  of  his  coun- 

into  respecting  the  Ausnrian  army  try,  he  applied  himself  with  -great  dili- 

dmont and  Naples;  measures  were  gence  to  the  study  of  Grotius,  Pufen- 

for  the  suppression  of  secret  socie-  dorf,  Montesquieu,'  and  other  pubhcists. 

Lc    The  monarchs  left  Verona  in  In  connexion  with  Carli,  Frisi,  and  Bec- 

er.     (See  the  articles  Laybach^  and  caria,  he  published  a  periodical  woric  en- 

mUoru)  titled  //  Ca/(f,.  which  had  great  success. 

ioif  iCA,  St.    The  following  is  from  In  1766,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Beccaria, 

^icHofmaire  de  Thiologie  (Toulouse,  travelled  in   England,  and,  returning  to 

a  strictiy  Catholic  work : — "'  VirO'  Italy,  settled  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 

is  formed  of  vera  icon  (true  image,  wrote  two  tragedies,  Pauthea,  and  tiie 

,  of  Christ).     It  is  Christ's  face  im-  Conspiracy  of  Milan.    His  other  worics 

d  on  a  kerchief,  preserved  in  St.  Pe-  are  an  Essay  upon  the  general  History  of 

at    Rome.     Some  believe  that  it  Italy,  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to 

same  kerchief  which  was  put  on  the  present  Time  ;  Commentaries   and 

;*8  face  in  the  tomb,  according  to  Criticisms  upon    the  principal  Grecian 

XX,  7 :  others  have  persuaded  tl^m-  Orators ;  Roman  Nights,  which  has  been 

,  but  without  proo(  that  it  is  the  translated  into  German,  French  and  Eng- 

ief    with   which    a    holy    woman  lish,  and  frequentiy  reprinted,  and  a  Lite 

the. Savior's  &oe,  when  he  went  of  Erostratus. — His  brothers  Peter  [horn 

unt  Calvary,  bearing  the  cross.  This  1728,  died  1797)  and  Chariea  (bom  1743, 

m   may  have  origwated  from  the  died  1826J  also  published  sevcrtil  valuable 

astance  that  some   painters  often  woriis ;  tne  former  on  pohtical  economy 

ent  the  virofdquej  or  true  image,  and  legislation,  the  latter  on  agricultural 

rted  by  the  hanos  of  an  angel,  and  subjects. 

I  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.    The  VsRSAtLLKs,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

iaie  that  this  imase  is  mentioned  is  cities  of  France,  about  ten  miles  from 

tual,  drawn  up  in  1143,  by  Benedict,  Paris,  lies  in  an  extensive,  and,  in  part, 

on  of  St.  Peter's.     (See  P.  Mabil-  barren  plain.    Until  the  middle  of  the 

hueum  Jtalicum^  vol.  ii,  p.  23SL)  The  seventeenth  century,  it  was  an  inconsid- 

lip  paid  to  this  image  is  paid  in  real-  erable  village,    with    a  hunting   castle, 

tne  Savior."   So  &  the  Dictionaiy.  Louis  XIV  determined  to  erect,  on  this 

m  Dot  mention  that  the  legend,  eve-  sohtary  spot,  a  royal  residence  worthy  of 

ere  propagated,  calls  the  holy  wo-  his  i^  and  his  grandeur.    Seven  years 

mentioncxiabove,  S^  Feromca ;  just  (167!^1680)  were  employed    in    com- 

I  saint  should  be  worshipped  under  pleting   the  pahice,  park  and    gardens, 

una  of  iSt  Uhea^  the  common  cor-  around  which  a  cit^,  with  regular  streets 

«i  of  SetubaL  and  handsome  buiklings,  and  a  popub- 

ERXS,  Caius  Licinius ;  a  Roman  who  tion  of  100,000  souls,  soon  grew  up.  Tne 

oed  the  province  of  Sicily  as  pre-  palace,  erected  after  the  plims  and  under 

The  oppression  and  rapine  of  which  the  inspection  of  Mansard,  is  more  than 

m  ffoiky,  while  in  ofiice,  so  offended  800  feet  in  length,  consistinff  of  a  first 

icioans,  that  thev  brought  an  accu-  stcnry  and  the  attic,  decorated  with  Ionic 

■oaiDst  him  berore  the  Roman  sen-  pilasters,  with  fifteen  projecting  buildinss, 

Cioero  undertook  the  cause  of  the  supported    by   isolated  columns  of  the 

BIS,   and  pfooounced   those   cel»-  same  order.    It  contains  eight  magnifi- 

loratknis  which  are  still  extant.  The  cent  saloons,  adorned  with  statuair,  paint- 

nemorisls  which  bear  the  name  of  ingi  and   arehitaetural   embeUishments, 

ia  iutio  m  Verrmu  were  drawn  t^  and  the  great  gallery,  333  ftetlong,  thirty 

eno  after  Venrea  \       abandoned  his  broad,  and  thnrQr-aeven  high,  aod  ligfaied 

oe  9m  desperata     v'erres  was  de-  by  seventeen  great  windows.    The  galle- 
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ry  is  indebted  to  Lebnin  for  its  arcbitec-  according  to  which  renes  are  fonned. 

ture  and  paintings,  and  is  not  surpassed  Rhjrthm  is  not  imaginable  without  tiinr ; 

by  any  in  Europe  for  inagnificenee,  taste  and  as  there  is  even  and  uneren  time  (■« 

or  arrangemenL    The  chapel  is  one  of  Time),  there  are  three  different  kinds  of 

the  most  superb  inonuments  of  the  mag-  ^^^  ._i    j^e  spondaic,  equal  to  ?  or  J 

nincence  oi  Louis XIV:  its  external  dec-  "^                  ^            4      * 

oration  consists  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  time ;  2.  the  rooloflsic,  equal  to  the  bftfr 

oniamcnted  with  numerous  statues;  the  o.        ou-l-             i*l           C 

interior,    of  the    same   order,    pre^nts  |  tmie ;  a  the  Uwhaic,  equal  to  the  e«y  • 

twelve  fluted  pillars,  richly  ornamented,  0  ^          ^r            • 

and  sustaining  the  dome.    The  banquet-  o^g  ^"'^-    ^""^  *°   ^^^«*  ^^  « 

ing  room,  the  opera-house,  &c.,  ore  also  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  an- 

spTendidly  finished.     The  gardens  of  this  cient  languages ;  those  in  even  time  to  tk« 

sumptuous  palace  are  equal  in  splendor  of  the  modem.     Formerly  ^-erwi  mn 

to  tlie  fabric  to  which  they  belong.    In-  measured  according  to  fecC  in  the  Romn 

numerable  statues,  temples  and  pavilions  fashion  (the  Greeks  measured  verses  mart 

greet  the  view  in  every  direction,  while  correctly  according  to  the  time  or  btnl 

shrubberies,  parterres,  sheets  of  water,  which  led  to  various  mistakes.    Because  t 

and  jets    d*e(tu^  diversify   the    sceiier}'.  foot  is  but  the  form  of  a  single  part  of  thr 

Within  the  circuit  of  the  ytork  lie  the  two  metrical  period,  the  proportionate  vahie  of 

palaces  called  the  Grf  of  and  LUtie  lyianon,  it  is  the  very  thing  which  must  he  dem* 

Versailles  was  the  residence  of  Louis  mined  by  the  rhythm  or  metre,  and  their- 

XIV,  XV  and  XVI,  and  of  all  the  chief  fore  is  to  be  measured  by  this,  but  is  not  is 

officers  of  state,  until  the  -Gth  of  October,  measure.    The  grammarians,  with  wboo 

1789,  when  Louis  was  compelled,  by  the  the/oot  was  only  an  aggregate  of  sylbbkik 

Paris  mob,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  sought,  in  order  to  determuie  the  mesmit 

Tuileries.     The   national  assembly  also  for  a  fundamental  foot,  prevailing  in  tbr 

opened  its  sessions  here,  and  was  trans-  whole  verse.    As  they   knew  only  tk 

ferred,  at  the  same  time,  to  Paris.     In  difference  between  Tonjg  and  short  stUi- 

conscquencc  of  this  removal  of  the  court  bles,  but    not  the   dinerent  degrees  cf 

and  government,  Versailles  declined  as  length   and    shortness    (which    dil^rai 

rapidly  as  it  had   risen.    Napoleon  did  proportions  produce  variet}' of  movemett*, 

something  towards  restoring  it,  and  also  a  number  of  arbitrary  and  confiised  do- 

raused  ilie  palace  to  l)e  repaired.     The  tions  originated,  which  were  ele\*ated  lo 

treaty  ot*  Versjiillcs  wassipriio*!  hrre,  Sept.  rules;  and  thus  the  rhythm  InTiuiie  «»n') 

3,   1783,  heiweeii   (ireat   Britain,  Franee  the  more  obscure.     If  wo  mffumrt  wri*. 

and    Spain,   on    the    same    day   that  the  however,  as   the   ear  rcMjuin^.  niusii'sli) 

tn^aty   between   (ireai   Hritain  and  the  V.  and  aceordin«r  to  time^  we  shall  tiud  rfS\i- 

States  ot' Ainvrica   was  sitrned  at   Paris,  larly  n'turning  metrical  fM»rio<ls.  an«l  tl:ti? 

The  Freneli  court,  (hu-iiii^  the  tlm^e  n^iirns  determine  the  melody  of  tlie  verse,  or  !i:' 

ahove  nuMitionrd,  was  styled  the  court  of  metrical  music  of   it  ;  and    The   |»nH-»li 

J\'rsn{llf!i.     The   <"ity  of   Versailles  has,  value  of  syllables  is  elevatiMl  to  rhv:liri-: 

at  pns  nt,  a  ]>oj>ui.'iiion  of  28,000,  and  is  cal  and  metrical.  Verses  ha>e  lM*en  iih-.i* 

a  bishopV  sf>e.     It  contains  a  town-house,  nred  accordinir  to  feet  or  double   tWt    -ii 

a  j)iibli(*  lil)rar}'  of  30,000  volumes,  thn*e  |>odies).      The    trijmdic,  above    indicau-! 

churcln's,  and  several  other  public  buihl-  9                ,                  .i       i         ,. 

,.     .-,   .•                      *  as     was  imknown  ;    the  dact^  be,  cn-u 

m;:s  and  uistitulions.  8'                                                 i.  •■  ,  ^     *- 

Vkr-ji:  (from  the  Latin  verten^  to  turn  ;  choriafubic,  ionic,  pteonic  and  aiitisjkv:i'- 

hence  virsiis,  alurrow,  line,  series,  verse),  verses  wen' measun'd  nrcordin«r  \o  {*-'.. 

Tiie    connexion    of    s^'veral    metres    or  so  that  each  was  a  metro  :  the  «uia|»,TSi:' . 

rhythms    forms    a    rhythmical   series — a  tmchaic  and  iambic   verses,  liowevt-r,    i 

verse   whicli   contains  a**   many  metri<"al  which   a   diptnly    made    a     iiirtn*,   wtp. 

members  or  !)ars  ;ls    thrre    an*    unilbrm  mejusured    by   di|K>dies.       If   a   mt'tn-  i* 

arsises  in  the  vers<*.     Verse  may  also   be  contained    in  a  verse   once,   twiro,  ihn-t 

defmed  as  that  form  which  sounds  assume  limes,  &:c.,  the  verse  is  oalh«d   trmnorvt^'. 

by  means  of  a  reirular  motion  and  meas-  dimeter^   trimeter^    tftrametfr^    ptfit'imrtf. 

ure,  or  a  s<Ties,  a  whole  of  rhythms  met-  heramttrr^  &c.     As  many  liars    are  nl.rd 

rically    divided.     The  word  is  also   useil  out  by  the  imatrination,  and  not  in  nnlit}. 

for  a  series  of  verses,  connected  accord-  the  division  of  catal«*ctic,  or  inci^niplfi''. 

ing  to  some  rule;  but  strophe  is  the  better  and  acatalectic,   or  complete,  ven«"s  lia? 

expression  for  this.     (See  Strophe.)     Ver-  arisen.     If  the  verse  is  eoncli]dt\i  m  tk 

sification  is  tlie  an  of  applying  the  rules  middle  of  the  period,  it  b  calleil  bracSk 
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sotafedtc,  or  half-complete;   if  it  is  one  is  in  eveiy  vertebra  a  hole  large  enough  to 

ijrllable  too  long,  it  is  called  kfftraUaUc'  admit  a  nnger.    These  holes  correspond 

Ji^.  According  tothetheoryot  time,  these  with  each  other,  and  forma  long  bony 

li visions  appear  unnecessary  and  errone-  conduit,  for  the  lodjpnent  of  the  spinal 

msi,  as  every  one,  who  can  divide  a  verse  marrow.    Besides  this  great  hole,  there 

nuaically,  will  easilv  find.    In  the  same  are  four  notches  on  each  side  of  every  ver- 

nray  the  division  of  the,  so  called,  pdy-  tebra,  b^wcen  the  oblique  processes  and 

rchtmoHc  or  many-formed  verse»— verses  the  body  of  the  vertebra.    Two  of  these 

»pable  of  several  forms  or  changes — ap-  notches  are  at  tlie  upper,  and  two  at  the 

years  superfluous ;  also  that  of  the  uncon-  lower  part  of  the  bone.    Each  of  the  in- 

lected  verses,  which,  as  is  said,  cannot  be  ferior  notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 

iiiited,and  the  invention  of  which  is  ascrib-  superior  notches  of  tlie  vertebra  below  it, 

MltoArchilochus.  These  can  be  measured  forms  a    foramen;    whilst  the  superior 

iiythmically  perfectly  well  A  consistent  notches  do  the  same  ^ith  the  inferior 

Jheory  of  time  reduces  all  the  sorts  of  notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it.    These 

/enes  to  one  fundamental  fonn,  of  which  four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood- 

Imtb  are  a  variety  of  modifications.    Mr.  vessels,  and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out 

^pe],.a  German,  has  done  much  to  pro-  of  the  spine.    The  vertebrsB  are  united 

note  a  better  understanding  of  the  char-  together  by  means  of  a  substance,  com- 

MSter  of  verses. — Blank  verse  is  a  species  pressible  Uke  cork,  which  forms  a  kind 

sf  rerae  disencumbered  of  rhyme,  and  of  partition  between  them.    The  change 

lllowing  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  which  takes  place  in  these  intervertebral 

irith  nearly  as  much  freedom  as  the  Latin  cartilages  fas  they  are  usually  called),  in 

liezameter.    As  it  is  naturally  read  with  advanced  life,  occamons  the  decrease  in 

\em  cadence  than  rhyme,  the  pauses  in  it  stature,  and  the  stooping  forwards,  which 

md  the  effect  of  them  are  not  always  so  are  usually  to  be  observed  in  old  people. 

HDflibletotheearasinrhyme.    It  is  con-  The  cartilages  then   become  shnvelled, 

Hmcted,  however,  upon  the  same  princi-  and  consequently  lose,  in  a  great  measure, 

pin  with  reelect  to  the  place  of  the  pause,  their  elasticity.    But,  besides  this  gradual 

TxEsiFiCATioN.    (See  Venc)  effect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are  sub- 

Verst,  or  WsRST ;  a  Rnsman  measiire,  ject  to  a  temporary  diminution,  from  the 

tqpai  to  about  two  thirds  of  an  English  wei^t  of  the  body  in  an  erectposture ;  so 

mile.    (See  Mtasures.)  that  people  who  have  been  long  standing, 

Yeetebra;   the    name   of  the   little  or  who  have  carried  a  considerable  weicht, 

MMME  which  compose  the  spine.    They  are  found  to  be  shorter  than  when  they 

wn  short,  thick,  angular,  twenty-four  in  have  been  long  in  bed.    Hence  we  are 

number,  {daced  one    above    the    other,  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night    The 

ESach  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  pro-  difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the 

seans.    The  first  of  these  is  the  gpinoui  age  and  size  of  the  subjec^t :  in  tall,  young 

[vooesi,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  part  people,  it  is  nearly  an  mch  ;  but  in  older 

li  die  vertebra,  and  gives  die  name  of  or  shorter  persons,  less  considerable.  Be- 

mme  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal,  sides  these  cartilages,    there  are  many 

rwoocheis  are  called  <roiwverte  processes,  strong  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones 

from  their  mtuation  with  respect  to  the  of  the  spme  to  each  other.    Besides  the 

ipine^  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  uses  of  the  vertebrsB  in  defending  the 

ipinouB  procem.    The  four  others,  which  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 

ire  called  iMque  processes,  are  much  several   vertebrae,  they  serve  to  form  a 

meDer  than  the  other  three.    There  are  greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 

two  of  these  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  cles,  and  enable  the  latter  to  act  more 

te  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising  powerfully  on    the    trunk,  bv  affording 

Imn  near  the  basis  of  the  transverse  pro-  them  a  lever  of  considerable  length.    In 

IB.    They  are  sometimes  called  artic'  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so 

fsnocesses,  because  the  two  superior  si^  a  number  of  bones,  and  constructed 

esses  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated  for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as  the  spine 

irilh  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  ver-  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  expected  than 

"^  ~  above  it;  uid  they  are  called  oblique  fracture  ;  and  this  is  very  wisely  guarded 

IKS,  fftun  their  simation  with  re-  against,  in  e^'ery  direction,  by  the  many 

to  the  processes  with  which  they  processes  that  are  to  be  found  in  each  ver- 

■Pe  eiticulsted.    These  oblique  processes  tebra,  and  by  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 

wn  aiCiculated  to  i     h  other  by  a  species  and  other  means   of  connexion  which 

ofgiuglyuiusi  snd  xich  process  is  covered  we  have  described  as  uniting  them  to- 

it  n»  aiticulatioD  ivith  cartilage.    There  gether. 
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Vertebral  Animals.    (See  ^jnmals,)  HigUnre  Critique  dt  VBSiMinemni,  in 

Vertex  is  used,  in  astronomy,  for  the  Bretons  dans  Us  Gmdes  (2  voIa.,  l^kna. 

point  of  heaven  peqiendicularly  over  our  He  wrote  also  some  diaBertations  in  dr 

heads,  properly  called  the  zenith. — Vertical  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bellea-leora. 

circle^  in  astronomy ;  a  great  circle  of  the  and  had  much  intercourBe  with  the  liir- 

sphere,  passing  tlirough  the  zenith  and  na-  rati  of  his    day.      His    corrcspoDdeoct 

dir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles :  with  lord  Stanhope  on  the  senate  of  ■»- 

it  is  otherwise  called  azimtdh. — Vertical  cient  Rome  has  been  iiublished  by  tb^ 

prime  is  that  vertical  circle  or  azimuth  historian  of  Rome,  Hooke. 

which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  me-        Vertumnus;  a  deity  among  the  &»- 

ridian,  or  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  me-  mans,  who  borrowed  him  firom  the  Etrv- 

ridian,  and  passes  tlirough  the  equinoctial  rians :  lie  presided  over  the  tspnas  and 

points. — Vertical  plancy  in  perspective,  is  orchards.    He  endeavorMl  to  gain  Uif  at- 

a  plane  jxiriiendicular  to  the  geometrical  fections  of  the  goddess  Pomona ;  and,  u 

plane,  passing  through  the  eye,  and  cut-  efiect  this,  he  assumed   the  shape  s»i 

tin^  the  ])cni]>ective  plane  at  right  angles,  dress  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  pe» 

—  Vertical  plane^  in  conies,  is  a  plane  ant,  a  reaper,  &C.,  but  all  to  no  puqMK, 

passing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  till,  under  the  fbrm  of  an  old  woman,  ht 

and  parallel  to  any  conic  section.  prevailed  upon  his  mistress,  and  inanied 

Vertot  d'Aub<euf,  Rene  Aubcrt  de,  a  her.    He  is  generally  represented  m  i 

French    historian,    whose    works    have  young  man  crowned  with  flowen,cor- 

been  translated  into  English,  was  bom  at  ered  up  to  the  waist,  and  holding  in  k> 

the  castle  of  Bennetot,  in  Normandy,  of  a  rij^ht  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of  pleatf  ii 

good  family,  in  1655.     His  application  to  his  left. 

study  was  early  and  persevering ;  but,        Verulam,  Loan.    (See  Bacon,) 

much  affainst  his  fathers  will,  he  entered        Vervain  (verbenay    These  phumhitf 

among  Uie  Capuchins,  and  took  the  name  usually  quadrangular  herbaceous  Mo* 

of  brother  Zachary,    The  austerities  of  Their  leaves  are  opposite :  the  floweis  «t 

his  order  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  generally  small,  disposed  in  spikes,  wM 

was  induced  to  change  it  for  that  of  the  are  sometimes  arranged  in  panicles.  IV 

Premonstratenses,  and    became    succes-  calyx  is  tubular,  and    five-toothed;  tk 

sively  secretary  to    the  general  of  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  dividing  into  fve 

order,  rector,  and,  at  length,  prior  of  the  irregular  lobes ;  the  stamens  four  in  mB- 

monastery.     Afler  some  otlier  changes  of  her,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  il> 

situation,  he  b<'canio  a  secular  ecclesias-  otliors :   the  cajwule  contains  tour  !*^K 

tie,  and,  in   1701,  caiii'*  to    Paris   in   that  which  become  naked  at  maturity.    Tf 

character.     His  talents  soon  procured  him  common  Eurojwan  ver>uin  (  V.  ojicinnii' 

patronajre.     In  1705,  he  was  made  asso-  is  an  ordinan'  looking  wet»d,  naninili/'-' 

ciateofthe  academy  ori)elles-leitres,  and,  in  waste  places  in  some  parti*  o{  ihr  \ 

after  a  while,  secretar}^  of  latif^uai,'es  to  tin;  States.     It  was  employinl  by  the  aii-'i'':  > 

duke   of  Orleans.      In    171.'),   the   jrnmd  in  n'lij^ious  ceremonies,  and  |»anirulj.v 

master  of  Malta  ap]>oinTed  him  his  histo-  by  the  Druids.     The  celebrity  whirh  ilu- 

riogmplier.     His  last   years  were  passt^d  plant  obtained  without  its  p<i<st'r44ij)£  .■:• 

in  uuich  l)odiIy  infinnity,  from  which  he  apparent   quality,   or   jm^^eniin-',  l»\    "* 

was  relieved  hy  death,  in  17.'i").     He  was  iiumner  of  f^rovvth  or   form,  anvmxv'' 

bordering  on  his  forty-filHi  year  when  he  ous   character,  to  arrest  the    aitentlo-.-   f 

wrote  his  first  history,  an<l  had  ])asseil  liis  excite  imagination,  is  indt^nl  ver>  rV 

se\entietli  when  he  tinislMMl  his  last,  that  ordinary   and    unacc(»untal»le.     M«K  s^^ 

of  Malta.     His  style    is    lively,   plejL»*ing  tions    venenited,  esteenu-d   and   u>t-.J  ' 

an<i  elegant ;  his  retlections  always  just,  The  ancients  had  their  rfr/>e-?m/ui,  at  vii* 

and  orteii  })rofound.     He,  however,  want-  i>eri<Ml  the  temples  and  fn^jiirntf*!  I'b-* 

fd  the   industry  and    res»'<Mrch  which  an'  were  strewed  and  saneiifiei!  with  \  en  a 

among  the  leading  requisites  of  the  hisio-  the  beasts  for  sacrifice  and  the  altars  \^  * 

rian  ;  an<l  he  yielded  too  much  to  imagina-  lerbenated,    the    one     tillettHl,    th.*    <*!- 

tion,  and  depend***!  too  much  upon  uicfu-  stn^ved,  with  the  sacrtHl  herb  ;  no  iiKa:  *. 

or,,  to  he  either  accunite  or  trustworthy,  tion  or  lustration  was  jH^rtW't WiiliMj!  ■: 

His  principal  works  are,   Histoirt  tics  1U-  aid  of  this  idant.     It  stvnis  to  ha\»^  J- 

«.^/..i: -  .1..   n..^t /  ixi'^iw       wf  i    •        I  •!      1  -      •      .1  _  . 
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priests  of  Rome  and  Greece,  the  Druids  hardship,  in  1564.    The  great  work  of 

of  Gaul  and  Britam,  and  the  mdgi  of  In-  Vesalius,  On  the  Structure  of  the  human 

dia.    But  it  is  now  regarded  as  of  no  Body,  was  firet  published  at  Basle  (1543, 

yahie.    We  have  two  native  species  of  fol.) ;  and  the  second  edition,  augmented 

▼mrbena,  of  common  occurrence  in  the  and  corrected  by  the  author,  appeared  in 

Northern  States,  one  bearing  blue  and  the  1555.     Many  subsequent  editions  have 

other  white  flowers.     Several  others  are-  been  printed ;  but  the  most  accurate  and 

Ibund  in  the  south  and  west,  one  of  which  complete  is  that  published  at  Leyden  ( 1725, 

(F".  aubUHa)  has    pret^  large    flowers,  2  vols.,  fol.),  by  Boerhaave  and  Albinus. 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  phlox,       VESPASiAnus,  Titus  Flavius,  emperor  of 

•fid  is  often  cultivated  ns  an  ornamental  Rome,  was  bom  near  Rieti,  in  the  country 

pUut.    An  exotic  species  has  flowers  of  of  the  Sabines,  towards  the  close  of  the 

the  Bune  size,  but    of  a  bright  scarlet  reign  of  Augustus.    His  father  was  a  re- 

oolor.  ceiver  of  taxes  in  Asia,  and,  in  that  gen- 

VsaviERs;   a  well-built  town  in   the  erally  disreputable  office,  was  distinguished 

movince  of  Liege,  kingdom  of  Belgium,  for  moderation  and  integrity.    Vespasian 

lyiDf  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  and  fertile  displayed  but  little  ambition  in  his  vouth : 

^rilevyon  the  small  river  Weze,  to  which  it  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius 

is  indebted  for  'ts  prosperity ;  Ion.  5^  59^  that  he  exhibited  his  military  talents.    Be- 

E. ;  lat  50°  36^  N. ;  seventeen  miles  south-  iug  then  appo'mted  commander  of  a  le- 

QMK  of  Liegf*    It  has  been  enriched  by  gion,  he  acquired  great  reputation  in  Grer- 

tlie  sale  of  its  wooUen  goods,  numerous  many  and  in  Britain;  and,  on  his  return 

manufactories  of  wliich  ore  erected  on  to  Rome,  he  was  made  consul.    In  the 

tlie  Weze.      Its  population  amounts  to  beginning  of  Nero*s  reign,  he  lived  in  re- 

16LO0O  souls.  tirement,  but  was  at  length  appointed  pro- 

VxsALius,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  sur-  consul  of  Africa ;  and  on  tlie  rebellion  of 

■eon  and  anatomist,  born  at  Bnissels,  in  the  Jews,  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into 

l514y  studied  the  languages  and  philoso-  Judea  (A.  D.  06).    After  taking  some  im- 

pbj  at  Louvain,  and  at  an  early  age  dis-  portant  fortresses,  and  reducmg  almost 

piinr^  his  predominant  taste  for  anatom-  the  whole  of  Galilee  to  subjection,  he  was 

leu  inquiries,  by  dissecting  the  bodies  of  preparing  to  attack  Jerusalem,  when  he 

im*'***'«     He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  received  the  news  of  the  .death  of  Nero 

tfndied  the  medical  sciences  under  Jajiies  (A.  D.  68).    After  the  transient  reigns  of 

tfyMua,    When  onlv  eighteen,  he  com-  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  he  was  himself 

posed  his  treatise  Ih  Corporis  humani  elevated  to  imperial  power ;  and  such  was 

TfUknea^  and,  returning  to  Louvain,  de-  his  good  fortune,  tliat  he  found  himself 

IfWed  lectures  on  anatomy.    He  after-  seated  on  the  throne,  without  having  re- 

^'  idi  visited  Italy,  and  by  his  lectures  course  to  those  hostilities  which  he  had 

demoDStrations  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  anticipated  as  necessary  to  support  his 

Italian  cities,  acquired  great  reputa-  claims.    Reaching  Rome  about  tne  mid- 

In  1537,  the  ^vemment  of  Venice  die  of  the  year  70,  he  was  received  with 

itapointed  him  professor  of  anatomy  in  general  and  sincere  reioicing,  the  reputa- 

^fm  university  of  Padua,  where  he  re-  tion  he  had  acquired   promising  relief 

gjgiiDed  seven  years.    He  was  subse(|uent-  from  the  miseries  of  misgovemment,  uu- 

^  physician  to  Charies  V,  and  to  Philip  II  der  which  the  people  had  long  suflTered. 

mf  8pain.    When  in  the  height  of  his  He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 

SoMf  he  engaged  in  a  pil^magc  to  Jeru-  which  his  character  had  excited.    He  rr- 

*    n.    The  motive  to  this  undertaking  is  formed  the  discipline  of  the  army,  puri- 

related :  Vesdius,  believing  a  young  fled  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  onlcrs, 

lishnobleroan,  whom  he  had  attended,  by  degrading  the  unworthy,  and  fllling 

_  dead,  opened  him ;  but,  after  making  their  places  witli  respectable  citizens,  and 

incision  into  the  body,  he  perceived  appointed  a  commission  to  setde  the  vast 

aympiomsoflife.    The  parents,  com-  muldtude  of  suits  which  had  accumu- 

;  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  accused  him  lated  during  the  late    troubles,  besides 

tha  inquisition  of  impiety.    But  the  presiding  on  the  bench  finequently  him- 

ig  interposed,  and  saved  him,  on  condi-  self,  that  justice  murht  be  admimstered 

ntliat  he  wouki  imdertake  a  pilgrimage  with  impartiality.    He  was  an  enemy  to 

dM  Holy  Land*    But  diflerent  motives  luxury,  and  devoid  of  permnal  or  fiuni- 

^  tliii  journey  have  been  assigned.    On  ly  pride,  beins  by  no  means  desirous  to 

wHom  from  J  ,  he  was  ship-  conceal  the  obscunty  of  his  origin.    On 

Bd  on  the  k       i  ui  ^^ante,  and  died  the  other  hand,  he  is  charged  with  dis- 

fiom  the  <  of  hunger  and  playing  a  degree  of  meanness  and  rm- 
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pacity,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in-  were  sacred  to  her ;  and  she  is  honorad 

consistent  with  his  character  and  station,  as  the  founder  of  settled  abodes    She  n 

Though  this  reproach  is  not  destitute  of  represented  as  a  matron,  almoin  al^m 

foundation,  it  appears,  hpwever,  to  be  ox-  with  a  torch  in  her  hand ;  but  tlie  sncr£- 

nfrgernted ;  and  necessit}'  probably  obliged  cial  flame  also  distinguishes  her.    Nuiua 

hirn  to  have  recourse  to  the  means  he  em-  Pompilius  built  a  temple  for  her  in  Konir, 

ployed  for  the  exigences  of  government,  and  intnxluced  the  worship  of  this  g^<d- 

ufler  the  treasury  hnd  been  exhausted  by  dess.    Her  festival  was  celebraipd  cm  tU 

the  luxury  and  pn)f\i.sion  of  his  predeces-  J)th  of  June.    (For  the  planet  Vesta.  :*« 

sors.     Vespasian  favored  arts,  letters  and  Planets.) 

learned  men,  particularly  Quintilian,  IMi-  Vestals,  Vestal  Viroi.ns,  were  the 
ny  and  Josephus.  He  rebuilt  a  port  of  nricstcssesof  Vesta,  established  by  Nunia. 
the  city  which  had  been  desUroyed  during  Flicre  were  at  first  four,  at\erwardis  six 
ilie  civil  wars,  restored  die  capitol,  thut  oftLeni.  They  were  not  to  1h>  moiv  than 
had  been  burnt  under  Vitellius,  with  in-  ten,  nor  less  than  six  years  oKi,  at  the 
creased  splendor,  and  erected  the  gigantic  time  of  their  consecration :  they  weiv  to 
amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  ore  still  be  of  good  family,  and  without  Ixxlily  in- 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  coltse-  firmities ;  to  serve  in  the  temple  for  thirtr 
um,  (q.  v.)  Among  the  principal  public  years,  and  kec;p  alive  the  pM?rpetual  nn 
events  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  are  the  InHtituted  by  Numa;  to  offer  prayers  tod 
termination  of  the  dangerous  rebellion  of  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  Uie  state ;  and  a 
the  Gauls  under  CivilLs,  and  the  capture  their  consecration  to  take  the  vow  of  chat- 
of  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Titus  (q.  v.),  tity.  If  any  of  them  broke  this  vow.  ib« 
whom  the  emperor  had  mode  his  lieuten-  was  doome<l  to  be  buried  alive.  If  the 
antin  Judea.  AAerreigningten  years,  lie  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch,  let  the 
'li{  d,  in  June,  A.  D.  79,  greatly  rt^gretted  fire  co  out,  she  was  severely  chastisvd. 
i>y  tlioRomaiss,  who,  under  his  dominion.  The  vestals  had,  however,  great  priri- 
on joyed  a  degree  of  national  prosperity  to  leges.  Tliev  were  not  imderparpntalffOT- 
which  they  had  long  been  strangers.  erument.  When  they  appeared  in  piibbr.i 

Vesper  (Laiin) ;  proi)erly ,  tlie  evening :  lictor  preceded  them.    Their  persons  mfe 

at  present,  it  is  generally  used  to  signifv  inviolable.    If  tiie^'metacriniinaldoooKid 

the  evening  service ;   I:.:nce    vesper  bell  to  death,  they  might  set  him  at  libfitv. 

and  vesper  sermon, — Vesper  image  is  a  When  they  died,  their  remains  werrbaried 

name  ^ven  to  the  representation  of  the  within  the  town.    Their  dress  was  a  wh> 

Saviors  coipso  in  the  anns of  liis mother,  jrarnicnt  Ix^rdnrcil  with  ])ur]>le.  aiiJ  t!.*:r 

Vkspers,  Sicilian,   {i^tn*  Sicilian  JV.v-  ornfimont  a   band   round    ihf    fon^hfOii. 

prrs.)  After  thirty  years'  service,  thi-y  rovM  i;  i* 

Vfspucci,   Amerigo.     (Se(*    ,'lmenrus  the  temple  and  marry.     The  oldest  of  ii* 

J'ispunus.)  vestals  was  called  i-esinlis  mnrimn. 

Vessels,  in  animal  ami  v^'p'tahle  pliys-  Vf.stris  ;   a  family,  wliirh.  t^T  :!:?*- 

ioloiry:   tliosM*   tul)if(»rm   paji^i^apes   wliirli  p^iuTalions,  liasaflnrded  entfrtaiiiTii*:  *  r 

sorv»'  to  conduct  lifinids  to  or  from  cvr-  x\w    Parisian?'.      TIm'    first    disiir.ziii*:."; 

tain  parts,  as  the  artorios,  veins,  rapillriry  danr^T  of  this  name  was  .1  iiativi*  nfK.  -r- 

vf'ssels,  and  lyinphatirs.   (i^f^v  Jilood- Tts-  rnro,  l>orn  in  17*M  and  oalliHl  tlie  i-i'.  ^■ 

S'lb\  Cnpillnni  Vrsstls^  and  Lifmph,     I'or  la  ilaiise.     To  him  a  grear    part  if  N>- 

\ho  vessels  oi'  plants,  se<'  Plants.)  verrc's  ((].  v.)  success  was  due.     Gnr'.vi'* 

Vesta  (Cirock,  Ih.-itift) :  a  dan<:iiter  of  Corrospon<lence  is  full  of  anerdotes  of  1:? 

^arurn    an<l    Klu-a,  tl|p  jroddoss  (»t*  f:ns  eoiio(?it.     Having  delighted  the  ]iul.i:.M: 

;iM(l   principally  of  ilic  lire  ror.ci  jilcd   in  forty  years,  he  retired,  and  diol  i-i  l*^"^- 

the  caitli;  or,  a<"conlinjr  to  some,  \\'\i\'  of  at  the  a^'e  of  eighty.     1li<«S4in,  Hii:i»:3r-.-- 

I 'raniis  anil  mother  of  the  ij^ods;  in  which  railed    J'cstrallnni^  ;yi^   his  motlu  r  «:■>  : 

-•'rise  <ijc  has  hocn  taken  fnr  the  e;irth  ir-  dancer  named   ^lllanf,  nppean-i)  for  : 

-•If,  and  has  Iwvn  contijinided  by  the  ear-  first  time,  in  177*2,  in  tiio  njH'n!  *^l  IV-. 

lier  \vr:t«  r.-'   with    Kliea,    ('eres,  ('\hele,  hr fore  he  was  thirteen  years  (.KI.  an i  : - 

IVoserpine,  Hecati'  an<l  Telhis.    Sh»'  was  lifrhted  the  public  until  OupMrt  p^jh.    h- 

It  the  same  time  the  |j;itn)n<'ss  of  chastity,  son  niso  was  disiin«.nn>ljiMl  as  a  .la:.'-* 

and  received  permission  from  herhrother  and  fiirhis  conceit, 

.hipiter  to  remain  umnarricd.    She  is  said  Vf.suvian.     (See  A.Wrajir.^ 

To  have  first  taujrht  man  tlu;  use  of  fire  for  Vesuvius  ;  a  volcano  in  Napk^  a  tJ.- 

domcstic  pur]M»ses;  tor  which  reiLson  the  un<l  a  quarter  distant  fn>in  the  capital    fc 

houses,  ami   particularly   tin?  entries  to  ri»«es,  in  the  form  of  a  pyrmiiid,  tHii  "f-'»' 

them,  which  usually  contained  the  hearth,  plain,  and  was  separated  by  wide  \ai>v^ 
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lie  momitaiiis  of  Somma  and  Otto-  the  general  habit  of  these  plants  is  pre- 

until  the  eruption  of  1794,  when  the  cise^  similar  to^hat  of  the  pea.    Upwards 

it  of  the  mountain  sunk,  and  the  val-  of  eighty  apecies  are  known,  most  of 

"ere  entirely  filled  up.    The  height  which  inhabit  the  northern  and  temperate 

)  feet.    After  the  memorable  erup-  parts  of  the  eastern  continent.    Some  of 

]  September  and  Noyember,  1822,  these  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  States,  and 

oldt  found  the  height  of  the  ex-  we  have  besides  two  or  three  native  spe- 

point  of  the  Palo  to  be  607  toises.  cies.    The  common  vetch,  or  tare,  is  little 

nmit  forms  a  Uttle  plain,  in  the  midst  known  in  this  country,  but  is  extensively 

ich  the  crater  is  seen  perpetually  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  considered  a 

Qg.    Its  sides  are  moed}r  banen,  but  valuable  agricultural  plant.    It  is  not  very 

ae  parts  vines  and  fruits  are  seen  delicate  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  soil, 

sn   fields  of  burning  lava.     The  but  succeeds  best  in  dry  and  warm  ex- 

f  the  mountain,  notwithstanding  the  posures,  and  especially  in  calcareous  dis- 

3ns  of  lava,  often  a  quarter  of  a  tricts.    The  crop  is  cut  at  the  time  of 

n  breadth,  is  inhalnted  and  cuhi-  flowering,  to  be  given  men  to  cattle ;  or 

Here  and  there  grow  the  grapes  these  are  turned  into  Sbe  field  to  graze, 

idiieh  the  costly  LaehryrMt  OuritH  It  is  an  excellent  fodder  for  milch  cows 

is  made.    Amongst  the  principal  and  working  stock.    A  second  crop  is  cut 

ns  of  the  volcano  are  that  of  /9,  when  the  seeds  are  nearly  ripe,  which  is 

ch  Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii  were  dried  for  winter's  use.  The  seeds  are  some- 

;  those  of  203;  472,  512, 685, 993,  times  permitted  to  ripen,  and  are  given  to 

1306, 1631, 1730,  by  which  the  sum-  all  kinds  of  poultry,  especially  to  pigeons, 

'  the  mountain  was  visibly  height-  which  are  often  fed  on  them  exclusive^, 

and  received  its  sugar-loaf  form ;  Vetkbans,  with  the  Romans;  soldiers 

i€  17C6, 1779, 1794,  by  which  Torre  who  had  served  a  number  of  camuaigns, 

reco,  a  considerable  town,  was  al-  or  at  least  had  reached  their  fifUetn  year, 

entirely  destroyed;    and  that  of  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  discharge.  If  they, 

Smoe  the  commencement  of  the  nevertheless,  continued  in  service,  they 

enth  centuiy,  scarceW  a  year  has  were  treated  with  particular  distinction. 

I  without  eruptions  of'^  more  or  less  Vetxrihakt  Art.    This,  according  to 

tanoe.    The  shower  ofashes  on  the  the  present  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 

f  October,  1822,  darkened  the  light  comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  external 

'  in  Naples,  and  spread  as  &r  as  form,  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  and 

w^  105  Italian  miles  fix>m  Vesuvius,  economy,  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the 

iva,  twelve  feet  in  depth,  poured  appropriate  management  of  them,  the  na- 

to  the  distance  of  an  Italian  mile,  ture,  causes  and  treatment  of  their  disor- 

ius  is  steep,  and  therefore  difiScult  ders,  and  the  art  of  shoeing  such  of  them 

nd.  Its  summit  may  be  reached  bv  as  may  reouire  it    The  word  is  derived 

lifferent  roads:  one  is  on  the  north  from  the  Latin  veiermortut,  which  some 

me  leads  finom  Ottqjano,  and  another  of  the  ancient  writers,  particularly  Cohi- 

lesina,  whkh  is  usuaUy  taken.  The  mella,  use  to  denote  a  nurrier,  horM-doc- 

of  the  volcano  oflen  changes  its  tor,  or  one  who  lets  horses  to  hire,  its 

The  gulf  is  not  more  than  ninety  radical  being  the  verb  veho  (to  carry); 

1  depth.    In  1801,  eight  Frenchmen  whence  veieri$uarmt  came  to  signiftr  any 

ided   into  the  crater — an  attemot  thing  connected  with  or  reladng  to  oeasts 

has  been  since  repeated.   (See  Fe-  of  burden.    The  first  veterinary  school 

Av^  tte  Feort  1821, 1822,  1823,  was  instituted  in  1762  at  Lyons :  in  1766, 

^Igivieat,  Mintralagieal  and  Chend-  that  at  Alfint  was  opened.    A  similar  in- 

isenwfiofit,  bv  Monticelli  and  Co-  stitution  was  established  at  Berlin  in  1792, 

In  March,  18S^  towards  the  end  and  in  the  year  following,  one  in  London. 
IL  and  in  the  middle  of  1832,  there  Vsto  (Latin,  /  orohibU) ;  used  in  Eng- 
Hber  eniption&  (See  Volcanoes.)  lish  and  other  modem  languages  as  a  sub- , 
■CB(vieia);  leguminous  plants,  with  stantive,  to  denote  the  power,  given  by 
ieous  stems,  oiten  supporting  them-  law  to  any  individual,  to  defeat  the  reso- 
nsuRoundinff  objects,  by  nieans  of  lution  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  the 
ndiihi  with  which  dieir  leaves  are  former  repuUw  of  Poland,  every  member 
■tad.  Tliese  last  are  pinnated,  and  of  the  diet  could,  by  his  Ale  PoziMitosi  (I 
led  with  stymies  Bt  *  ?  .  The  don't  permit  it),  defeat  the  resohition  of 
i  are  dkpoeed  in  elumdio  upon  an  the  rest  This  abuse,  called  the  Ubemm 
y  and  mora  or  lea  Ipedun-  veto,  was^  in  the  paitidoo  of  Poland,  sup- 
id  araioeoeedadljjp  Inriioft,  ported  by  Rusiia  as  neoesMry  to  Polish 
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liberty !    The  real  motive  of  Russia  was,  the  incumbent  panon,  or  vicar.    He 

to  prevent  a  union  of  action  among  the  be  licensed  by  the  bishop,  or  oniimjL 

Poles.    The  French  constituent  assembly,  (See  PlttraHhf.) 

in  1789,  allowed  the  king  a  veto  on  its  Vice,  in  smithery  and  other  arta,  ■  i 

resolutions ;  but  the  first  time  that  he  made  machine,  or  instnimeot,  serving  to  bold 

lise  of  it,  it  ruined  him.    The  king  of  fast  any  thing  worked  upon,  wlietherkii 

England  has  a  veto  upon  the  resolutions  to  be  filed,  bent,  riveted,  SLiu—yiu  m 

of  both  houses ;  but  a  long  period  has  also  used  in  the  composition  of  dinn 

elapsed  since  it  has  been  used.    The  king  words,  to  denote  the  relation  of  some  per- 

of  the  French  has  a  veto.    The  king  of  son  that  comes  instead,  or  in  the  place  cf 

Norway  has  the  same  power;    but   if  another;  as,  vice-ad  mind,  vt^-cbiinceUar, 

three  successive  storthings  repeat  a  resolu-  vtce-chamberlain,  vtce-president,  kx^  mt 

tion,  it  becomes  a  law  without  the  king's  officers  who  take  the  place  of  admink,lkC 

assent:   thus   nobility  was  abolished   in  Vice- Admiral.     (See ^dmiraL] 

Norway.    The  same  provision  was  intro-  Vicemte,  Gil   (called  the  Portugow 

duccd  into  the  Spanish  government  b^  Plautus),  was  bom  at  BarccUoa,  of  a  pud 

the  constitution  of  the  cortes.    The  presi-  family,  about  the  year  1480.    He  demei 

dent  of  the  U.  States  has  a  veto ;  but  ho  himself  at  first  to  the  study  of  law,  hs 

must  return  the  bill  with  his  reasons;  and  soon  abandoned  it,  ibrthe  purpose  of  o^ 

if^  then,  two  thirds  of  each  house  vote  for  tivating  dramatic  poetry.     Aa  his  rank  m- 

it,  it  becomes  a  law.  titled  him  to  admission  to  court,  he  e» 

Veturia.    {See  Corudcmua,)  tributed  to  its  amusement  by  writing  cr- 

Viaticum;  literally  provision  for  a  jour-  caaional  pieces  for  all  the  festivities,  «rf 

ney ;  in  Catholic  theology,  the  eucharist  displayed  much  skill  in  his  coroposbaB 

administered  to  patients  beyond  hope  of  His  dramatic  pieces  were  first  eshibiMd 

recovery.    Protestants,  also,  oflen  take  the  at  the  court  of  Emanuel,  and  the  fintm 

Lord's  supper  before  de^th,  but  do  not  printed  in  the  year  1504.     They  wvr  r- 

^ve  this  name  to  it. — Viaticum  is  some-  ceived  with  great  applause ;  and  the  im- 

times  used  as  a  more  delicate  name  to  the  tation  of  the  poet  was  raised  still  higMr 

aid  afforded  in  money  or  provisions  to  a  in  the  reign  of  John  III,  who  somefiinH 

traveller.  amused  himself  with  tidcing  pait  is  ike 

Vibration.    (See  Acoustics^  and  Pen-  performance.  Vicente educatcdhisdnfb- 

dtdum,)  ter  Paula,  although  she  was  oneof  ikr 

Vicar  (fn)m  vicariiut) ;  roprosentative,  ladies  of  honor  to  the  queen  Maris,  in- 

vicegorent.    (Respecting  tho  vicars  of  the  tlie  smg«%  and  she  berniiip  di>tlti::iiL«h>^i 

former  Gennan  empire,  nee  (krman  Kni-  not  only  aa  one  of  the  U*st  )i«'r1i>rrihr>*'^ 

pire.)    Tlio  iM>pe  calls  liinisolf  vicar  of  her  time,  Imt  as  a  poet  and  a  nirw-ni- 

Christ  on  earth.     An  apostolic  vicar  is  a  Vicente  hinisc^lf,  who,  in   |Hiint  <»f  iiv 

priest  of  high  standing,  who  has  received  prece<led    all    the    preat    dmiiuiti.'  fw*r* 

special  powers  to  decide  in  certain  ciLses,  of   Spain,   Italy,   Franct*    ninl    rnj*-.-^- 

wilhont  asking  for  instructions.     Bishops  stood  alone  in  that  a«re  ;  and  hi**  laim  »■* 

have   gmnd-vicars,   who    can    discharge  not  confined  to  liis  own  ri>un!rv.     !>  * 

most  ofthc  functions  of  tin;  bishops  in  llieir  mns  is  said  to  have  studied   l*<>r:!j";^ 

dioceses.     They  cannot,  however,  gnmt  for  th<?  «d;<»  of  lieinjr   ahU^  to  rt-iil  '■  ' 

confirmation,    consecrate   clum'hes,   &:c.  comedies.     His  pieces  h«i>e  all  thr  :'i    • 

In   England,    the    vicar   is  a   particular  which  are  inse]>amhlo  from  Tir«  ts>j*# 

kind  of  parish  priest.    The  priest  of  every  hut  his  nide  sketches  jir^    |»t-riadrii  '*  s 

])arish  is  called  rtdor^  unless  the  ]>redial  truly  poeti<'al  spirit,  vigor  and  richi>'*  :" 

tithes  are  appropriated,  and  then   he   is  invention,  truth  of  u[iinr»\  •*;L'5e  ol'o- 

styled  vicar;  and  when  rectories  are  ap-  and    harmony  of  versitiealion,   ».or«!>- 

pro[)riated,  vicai-s  are  to  supply  the  rec-  standing  the  antiqiiatetl  sinictun*  ii*'>" 

tor's  place.     For  the  maintenance  of  the  verse,  and  the  obsolete  lmi^ua'n\   TheP  "■ 

vicar,  in  such  cases,  there  was  set  apart  a  tuguesc  and  Spanish  Inntrnafi^s  arc  crc^ 

certain  jxjrlion  of  the  tithes,  connnonly  nitermixed  with  each  other  in  these  j^^:"*- 

about  a  thinl  part  of  the  whole,  whicfi  particularly  in  his  auios.     Vicente  Jk^!  s: 

are    now   what   are    called    th<?   vicaricd  lOvora,  in  1557.     His  works,  in  rive N<U 

tithes,  the  rest  being  reserved  to  the  use  appeared  at   Lisbon,    editt»d    bv  htf  «•" 

of  the   appro priators,   and,  for  this  rea-  Luis,  in  15<I2,  fol.  (l.'is^;, -Ito.,  anil  otVrP- 

son,   termed    the    rectorial    tithes.      The  printed).    Of  his  ah/oj,  or  reliffii mis  pi'*-"'*, 

name  of  curate  is  given  to  a  clergyman  in  Uiere  are  sixteen  ;  and  si»vonil  of  tr.«* 

the  church  of  England,  who  is  employed  were  printed  a^  early  as  his  s«n-en!l^T•j 

to  perform  divine  service  in  the  place  of  year.    The  most  celebrated  of  ha  tnr- 
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idies  is  Dom  Duardes.    Among  his  perishing  with  cold     During  fourteen 

dies,  taken  mostly  fiom  old  tales,  the  dajrs,  Caulaincourt  did  not  leave  the  em- 

e  of  Beyra  and  the  Portuguese  Fi-  peror's  nde.    In  the  campaign  of  1818; 

»  are  the  best.    His  fiurces,  of  which  Caulaincourt  was  appointed  to  negotiate 

are  eleven  contained  in  the  coUec-  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  plenipo- 

above  referred  to,  are  witty,  lively  tentiaries,  after  the  de^ierate  batdes  of 

latural,  and  in  many  respects  resem-  LCitzen  and  Bautzen ;  and  an  armistice 

he  Spanish  interludes  of  a  later  pe-  was  the  consequence.     That  armistice 

was  soon  broken,  and  only  served  to  pre- 

DBNZA,  Armand  Augustin  Louis  de  pare  the  way  for  the  victory  over  Napo- 

linceurt,  duke  de,  lieutenant-general,  leon  at  Leipsic.    After  hostilities  had  been 

at  Caulaincourt,   in  1773,    distin-  removed  from  Germany  to  France,  Cau- 

td  himself  during  the  French  revo-  laincourt,  who  had  been  named  minister 

1^  both  in  diplomatic  and  militair  for  foreign  affairs,  was  sent  to  negotiate 

ntties,  for  his  mtegrity,  courage,  fidef-  with  the  allies  at  ChatiUon  (q.  v.) ;  but,  on 

id  address,  under  the  most  difficult  some  success  of  Napoleon,  he  received 

mstances.    He  served  in  the  army  orders  to  raise  his  claims  so  high,  that 

the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  but,  on  the  allies  broke  off  the  conferences,  and 

ireaking  out  of  the  revolution,  lost  marched  to  Paris.    When  Napoleon  ab- 

ist  of  ^aff-officer,  and  was  for  some  dicated  at  Fontainebleau,  the  duke  of  Vi- 

sonfined  in  prison.    He  then  served  cenza  was  the  chief  negotiator  on  his  part, 

)  as  a  srenadier,  and  afterwards  as  and  signed  the  treaty  of  the  11th  of  April, 

tinted  chasseur,  but,  in  1795,  was  re-  between  the  ex-emperor  and  the  allies. 

i,  by  the  influence  of  Hoche,  to  his  He  continued  to  follow  his  roaster  until 

sr  rank  of  captain.      Caulaincourt  his  departure  from  Fontainebleau,  on  the 

d  with  reputation  in  Italy,  and  began  20th  of  April,  and  afterwards  retired  to 

iplomatic  career  at  Constantinople,  his  estate.    During  the  hundred  days,  he 

ler  he  accompanied  general  Dubayet  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  af&irs,  and, 

101,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mis-  April  4,  lol5,  issued  the  celebrated  circu- 

to  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  al-  lar  to  the  foreign  cabinets,  declaring  the 

manifested  esteem  for  him,  and  con-  pacific  intentions  of  Napoleon.    After  the 

ce  in  him.    In  1804,  Caulaincourt  second  abdication  of  the  emperor,  the 

aamed  grcmd  icxtyetj  and,  about  this  duke  of  Vicenza  took  an  active  part  as 

was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  where  member  of  the  regency ;  but  the  return  of 

as  employed  in  counteracting  the  in-  the  king  terminated  his  public  career.  He 

ss  of  tne  English  agents,  and  partic-  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  alternately  at 

f  the  English  minister  at  Munich,  Paris  and  on  his  estate,  occupied  with 

St  the  life  of  the  first  consul.    With  the  education  of  his  children,  and  died  in 

apture  and  execution  of  the  duke  1828. 

^ien,  it  has  been  fully  prove.d  that  he  Viceivza,  the  principal  town  of  a  proy- 
lOthinff  to  do.  In  1805,  he  was  made  ince  or  delegation  of  the  same  name  in 
"al  of  division,  and  received  the  grand  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  lies  in 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  with  the  title  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Bachi-  ^ 
of  Vicenza.  He  afterwards  obtained  glione,  which  is  here  navigable,  receives 
iisonlersofknighthood  from  Bavaria,  the  little  stream  Recone,  and  divides  the 
Dy,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria,  and  town  into  two  parts,  connected  by  four 
sent  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg,  bridges;  Ion.  11°  33^  E. ;  lat  45°«'S'N.; 
I  Napoleon  was  carrying  on  his  plans  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  Venice ; 
St  Austria.  After  the  mil  of  PniBsia  population,  29,000.  It  contains  an  old 
he  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  was  four  years  castle,  twenty-two  churches,  and  thirty- 
sndor  at  the  Russian  court,  and  re-  three  oratories,  seven  colleges,  and  twen- 
d  from  the  emperor  the  cross  of  the  ty-seven  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
of  St  Aime,  of  the  first  class.  He  tions.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
!8ted  his  recall  on  the  pretext  of  ill  about  five  miles  m  circuit^  with  six  gates. 
ii,  but,  in  reality,  l>ccause  he  met  with  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow 
us  mortifications  from  the  Russian  and  crooked ;  but  there  are  manv  hand- 
ily, who  were  jealous  of  his  favor  some  buildings  here;  and,  indeed,  Vicenza 
Alexander.  After  returning  to  France  is,  in  respect  to  its  architecture,  llie  niost 
lUf  be  accompanied  Napoleon  on  remarkable  city  of  Upper  Italy,  being 
mfortunate  expedition  to  Russia  in  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
which  he  had  firmly  opposed,  and  Palladio  (q.  v.),  who  was  Ysom  here.  Be- 
tied  with  him  in  a  rieigh,  after  nearly  sidea  the  basihca,  we  ibay  mention,  1.  The 
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town-house  (pakazo  delta  ragiom),  situ-  for  this  purpose,  and  a  majority  of  tk 

ated  upon  the  market-place,  a  handsome  whole  number  is  Dccefloary  to  a  choin. 

square  adorned  with  colunms.  This  build-  The  vice-president  is,  er  qficio,  pnsidoi 

ing  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  is  unique  of  the  senate. 

of  its  kind.    The  whole  lower  story  con-        VicKSBuao,  one  of  the  principal  unm 

sists  of  arcades,  and  the   up])or  stor}',  of  Mississippi,  and  capital  of  Wurb 

which  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  gallery  county,  is  situated  just  below  the  oooh 

of  arcades,  is  adorned  with  statues,  bass-  mencement  of  the  Walnut  hills.    It  hii 

reliefs  and  cornices.  2.  The  Olympic  the-  not  existed  more  than  ten  years,  bm  a 

atre  is  a  beautiful  building,  in  the  erection  now  a  large  village.    It  is  likely  to  becoDe 

of  which  Palladio  not  only  imitated,  but  the  rival  of  Natchez  in  the  codoD  tnde. 

sur|)assed  the  ancients,  altliough  it  is  built  Gn'ut    quantities  of  cotton  are  defiver- 

only  of  wood.   The  seats  rise  one  above  cd  here  to  tlio  steoni-boots  which  ph 

another  in  a  semicircle,  and  are  adorned  regularly  l>etwcen  tliis   place  and  Nrv 

with  statues  of  the  Roman  emjierors.    3.  Orleans.    It  lias  a  mosit  smgular  ponbOD. 

The  triumphal  arches.     One  of  these  is  on  the  shelving  declivities  of  high  hiJk 

at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Alartius,  a  with  the  houses  scattered  in  groupf  oo 

l)eautiful  promenade ;  and  the  other,  at  the  terraces. 

the  gate  Del  Monte,  forms  die  entrance  to        Vico,  Giovanni  Battista,    one  of  dv 
a  stain^'ay  of  195  marble  steps,  leading  to  most  original  thinkers,  was  bom,  in  Itifr 
the  celebrated  Servite  monastery,  called  or  1670,  at  Naples,  and  was  tlie  son  of  i 
Madonna  di  Monte  Berico,  situated  upon  bookseller.     When  a  boy,  he  liactiBctf 
a  hill,  which  commands  a  most  delightful  his  skull,  and  did  not  recover  until  afiir 
view.    4.  The  palace  Valmarana.    The  tliree  years  of  suffering.     This  miflforaM 
architects  Scamozzi,  Otho  Calderari,  and  seems  to  have  given  him  a  mdanrhoh 
otlicrs,  were  also  natives  of  Vicenza,  and  and  contemplative  cast.     He  made  pm 
contributed  to  adorn  the  citv  with  their  progress  in  elementary'  studies,  but  be- 
works.    In  most  of  the  churches  and  pal-  came  disgusted  with  tlie  study  of  phil» 
aces  there  are  fine  pcuntings,  by  Palma,  ophv,  until,  at  a  meetine  of  the  arroifi'i 
Giordano  and  others.— See  Berti^s  Guida  degt  ivfurvati,  he  saw  the  scholars  silting 
per  Vicenza  (Venice,  ISS'^). — A  part  of  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  cicv« 
tlie  inhabitants  subsist  by  silk  nianufac-  which  at  once  kindled  his  ambition.    lie 
tures,  the  province  producing  much  of  the  studied  law,  and  labored  with  such  M- 
mw  material ;  and  stneral  other  maniifdc-  duity  as  to  injure    his    health.      Beiof 
tiip's  arc   carrind   on   lion*.     Hefon*  the  without  means  of  supi»ort,  he  acrrpiiililii 
^att*  of  tin'  rastic  lies  iho  hoaiitiful  j^ardcn  pla('i>  of  instnuMtT  to  tin*  iiojiIk'w  Mt'Kc"- 
\'alinnrana.     Vicc^nza  hjt-^  almost  always,  co,  bishop  of  Isohia.     He  livtHl  nin«*\i-.v> 
osperially   in   niodeni   liiiu-,  sharrd  the  in  a  ehanniiig  retironient,  and  na-iai:: 
fate  of  its  nei^Hi!>r)r  Vrrona.     (q.  v.)     In  thoufrlit  profoundly.     Having  ri'TKnitil  v 
\ov(Miil)er,   17IN),  a  sanguinary  hallh'  was  Naples,  he  married,  and   wil**  nMi::^*.!  . 
fouizlit  near  \'iern/,a, hetworn  the  IVench,  arerpt  a  profrsso!>hip  of  rln'iorie,  wi.  ,• 
uiiiler  j,'<Mieral  ISonaparic,  and  tli»>  Aiislri-  brouirlil  liim  alM)ut  .ffUK)  a  ymr.     \Vt.- 
ans,  under  Alvin/i.  Charh's  of  H(»nriK)n  ascended  tlu-  i}T»f  • 
V'RK-l*RKsinK.\T     OF      THK      I'mtf-d  a  ln'tter  fale  Seemed  to  await  him.  ^^^  i:- 
States.       It  is  provided  by  the  eonsti-  wasa]>])oinled  historio«rrapli»r  tn  il.t- 'kl":*: 
tuli«)n  of  the  V.  Stat<»s  that  then'  shall  he  hut  it   was  loo  late.     Intense  ^tlld:r■s>.  )-^ 
a  vice-president,  ehosen  e\ery  tour  years,  day  and   niirht,   lopether    witli   d<»;srr?3l: 
in  the  «ime  manner,  and  by  the  samiM'iert-  cares,  had  exhanstiMl  his  mind:  he  Miri 
ors,  lu*  the  president,     {^cv  Ehctors,  Con-  into  idiocy,  and  died  in    1711.      Xn-n  wo- 
n-nx-?  o/' /Ar  Uniteii  Staff Sy  iiiu\  Prcsiiitjit.)  v'loU   in   noi»le  and  t  xcclh'nt.  1«ut  :.,-■  i: 
In  ca-«<'.' of  there  h;>iujj  no  choice  of  presi-  bold  and  (|uestional)]e  idt'a<.     .M\ri:'»o 
^h'tit,  tlie  vice-pn»siilent  acts  as  pn^sideni,  is  his  leader  tlimn«rli  the  il,-irk:nv«.  *  :  ::■ 
as  in  the  ea^e  of  the  <leath,  or  other  con-  past.     His  chief  work   is   lii>    /'*n!irii^\\ 
sritulional  (iis;il>ilily,  ofthe  jM-esident.     If  vna  Srienza  »Vi(ova  triulnnni  ti!i':  /ti.v.^':.-.' 
n«)  candidate  !l)r  tlie  vici^-presidency  has  ^Yatura  (Idle  .\«:i*o7n*  iN'Mpie-*.  IT'^.*^;  7* 
a  majority  of  thi'  eleetor.il  votes,  it  is  ])ro-  ed.,  Naples,  1H17).     His   ideas  ii'S]»»s*i '.; 
\ide<l  hy  tlHM'onstitution   that  the  senate  Homer  anil  Komun  I listnry  airn»e  n'm^S 
shall  <'hoos »  tin' \  ii'e-pn»sideni  from  the  a!)|y  with    many  of  those   !•!*  Wolf  a.' 
tw.)  iii;:]iest  nnmlMTs  <ui  the  li-^r  o\'  caiuli-  Niehuhr.      His  antohi(^grap]iv    |i;i>  t'<»T 
;!  iT'S.     Two  thinls  «)f  tlie  wholf  nnin!):T  reeently    ])uhnslied    in     \\\o     Oi'in-'^x 
ef-  ii;»!()i>  arc  n'<piired  t<»  l-::ii  a  (jUt  r;u:i  (Mian    Hatti^ia   I'iro   rarrolti  tpuhbii:' 
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lo  Antonio  Eo$a  (Naples,  1818).  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  1579,  with  notes 

enza  AViova  has  been  translated  by  Scbottus.     There  are  several  other 

rman  (1622)  and  French  (18^).  ffood  editions,  of  which  the  latest  is  the 

-d'Aztr,    Felix;     an     eminent  Bipont of  1789. 

physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Victok  Ajiadeus  II.  (See  Sardima,) 
S  in  1748.  He  went  to  Paris  in  Victor  Emaivuel  I.  (See  Sardinia^ 
odf  ailer  having  devoted  several  nnd  Piedmonteae  Revolutiori.) 
>  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  Victor,  Perrin,  duke  of  Belluno,  peer 
I  connected  with  it,  especially  anat-  and  marshal  of  France,  grand  cross  of 
d  physiology,  he  commenced  gfy-  the  legion  of  honor,  &c.,  was  bom  at  La 
iires  on  human  and  comparative  Marche,  in  Lorraine,  in  1766,  and  entered 
f,  in  1773.  The  memoirs  in  which  the  service,  as  a  drummer,  in  1781.  He 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  con-  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
the  stracture  of  foreign  animals,  Ion,  in  17^  during  which  he  received 
d  him  admission  into  the  academy  two  wounds ;  and,  after  his  cure,  he 
loea  in  1774.  As  perpetual  secre-  passed  to  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
a  medical  socie^  at  Paris,  he  which  he  served  with  great  reputation. 
be  biographical  eulo^es  of  many  He  was  then  employed  under  Napoleon, 
nembere.  In  1788,  he  was  made  in  1796,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspiC' 
ler  of  the  French  academy,  and,  in  uous  of  the  French  generals.  After  the 
nt  physician  to  the  queen.  He  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  general  Victor 
le  20, 1794.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  in  1786,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
iced  the  publication  of  a  work  partment  of  La  Vendue,  and  restored 
TVoi^  d*Anaiomie  d  de  PhfsioUh-  tranquillity  to  that  unhappy  country, 
h  colored  plates,  folio).  This  part,  without  the  use  of  militaiy  means,  but 
B  all  that  appeared,  relates  only  to  solely  by  the  gentleness  and  wisdom  of 
in,  with  an  mtroductory  discourse  his  measures.  In  1799,  he  returned  to 
omy  in  general.  He  also  wrote  Italy,  and  his  division  rendered  great 
SffsUme  analomufue  dt$  Quadru-  services  in  numerous  battles.  In  that  of 
»r  i^e  Encydop^the  MiUunUque;  a  Marengo,  he  commanded  the  advanced 

entitled    Midecint  des   Bites  h  guard,  and  sustained  the  whole  efibrta  of 

(1781,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  many  the  Austrian  army  during  eight  houra, 

and  anatomical  merooira     His  without  losing  ground,  until  the   main 

HistonqiUB  were  published  in  1797  body  of  the  French  were  in  the  field. 

LSd6;  and  his  works  appeared  in  For  this  gallant  conduct,  he  received  a  sa- 

Svo.,  with  an  atlas  in  4to.  (Paris,  bre  of  honor.    He  afterwards  command- 
ed the  Batavian  army  until  the  treanr  of 

0R,SeztU8Aureliu8,aRoman  his-  Amiens,  when  he  went  to  Deninark  as 

who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  ambassador  from  France.    At  thi  battle 

son  of  humble  parents,  and  did  of  Jena,  he  was  wounded.    He  contrib- 

>y  the  benefit  of  a  learned  educa-  uted  largely  to  the  victory  of  Pultusk,and 

he  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  fought  with  great  bravery  and  success  in 

irever  obscure  his  origin,  he  poe-  various  battles,  during  the  campaign  of 

talents  which  procuml  him  the  1806.    Commandhig  the  first  corps  of  the 

honors.    In  the  year  361,  the  em-  erand  army  at  the  iMttle  of  Friediand,  he 

lulian  appointed  him  prefect  of  determined  the  success  of  that  day,  and 

ja;  flj[id,  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  on 

prefect  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  year  the  field  of  battle.    After  the  treaty  of 

!Mil  With  Valentinian.  He  appears  Tilsit,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govero- 

t  Kved  till  towards  the  end  of  the  ment  of  Prussia,  and  conciliated  thegood- 

iontury.    The  folbwing  works  are  will  of  the  people,  by  the  ec|uity  and  mod- 

inder  his  name :  Origo  Geniia  /2o-  eration  of  his  conduct,  dunng  the  fifteen 

De  Viris  Utuitnbus  llrbia  Ronut ;  months  that  he  filled  that  important  office, 

uri&tit  Huiofia  ah  Au^usto  Oda-  In  1808,  he  held  a  command  in  Spain, 

lit  ad  Comutatum  deetmum  Con-  where  he  added  greatly  to  bis  military 

^wgurtidJkdiamCiuanstertium;  fame.     He  obtained  a  victory  over  the 

I  d  MorQma  fnptratorum  Romor  duke  del  Infiuntado,  at  Ucles,  and  made 

Exeerpta2  e  Ctuare  Auputo  usque  15,000  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the  army 

odotium  inper^oreau  ft  is  thought  commanded  by  Cuesta.    At  the  battle  of 

» work  De  CcEaanhm  Htetoria  can  Talavera,  his  corps  displayed  nngular  val- 

e  Mcribed  with  certainty  to  Aure-  or,  but  he  was  not  sustained  in  that  ae- 

rhe  fim  editk>n  of  Aure&us  Victor  tkui }  and  bis  skilftil  and  daring  march 
47* 
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acrofls  Uie  Sierra  Morena  compelled  the  duct  in  regard  to  the  contracts  o( 

Spaniards  to  abandon  the  fortiped  pass  of  and  Tourton.    (See  OurrordL) 

Pena-Perroe,  which  laid  open  all  Anda-  army  had  crossed  the  Bidasn 

lusia  to  tlie  French.    Charged  with  the  returned  to  Paris,  and  m-aa  soon 

mvestment  of  Cadiz,  he   raised  works  oeeded  in  the  war  department  b 

which  were  proof  against  all  attacks  of  on  Dainas.    Since  the  reYolutioi 

the  English  (under  Graham)  and  Span-  he  has  been  implicated  in  the  pi 

iards  durinff  his  conunand   there.     He  Carlists. 

quitted  the  blockade  of  that  place  to  take  Victoria    (with    the  Gnek 

a  command  in  the  campaign  of  Russia,  goddetsof  victory.  She  was  a  da 

and  distinguished  himself  particularly  at  tlie  Titan  Pallas  and  StyZf  and  • 

the  battle  of  the  Beresina.    In  1813,"  he  Zelos,  Cratos  and  Bia  (Course,  I 

commanded  the  second  corps,  which,  at  Power).     She  is    seiierally  ref 

the  battle  of  Dresden,  carried  the  left  of  with  wings,  a  laurel  on  her  bei 

the  allies,  snd  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  dav,  palm  branch  in  her  hand, 

making  15,000  Austrians  prisoners.    He  Victoria,  Alexandrina,  ha 

defeated  the  enemy  at  Wachau,  and  sus-  sumptive  of  the  British  crown,  i 

tained  his  reputation  at  Leipeic  and  at  Blay  24, 1819,  and  is  the  daugbsi 

Hanau.    After  the  invasion  or  France  by  duke  of  Kent,  bv  the  priorcs 

the  allies,  in  1814,  he  defended,  with  an-  Maria  Louisa,  pnnceas-dofiign 

equal  forces,  the  Voeges,  foot  by  foot,  ningen,  and  sister  of  the  preseni 

Being  compelled  to  fidl  back  before  supe-  Bel^um.    (See  Kent.) 

rior  numbers,  he  frequently   faced    the  V  icug^ia.    (See  Llama,) 

aUies  and  beat  them.    At  the  battle  of  Vices;  Latin  for  vQiagt.    F 

Brienne,  he  took  the  villa^  of  that  name,  word  are  derived  tlie  final  sjl 

guarded  by  15,000  Russians  and  Prus-  nV,  try,  wick  in  Teutonic  ant 

sians.    On  the  9th  of  F^bruar)',  lie  re-  geographical  names,  as  Long^ 

treated  upon  the  Seine,  to  second  the  ofie-  Viesvic  (old  village), 

rations  of  Napoleon,  and  defended  tlw  Vi da,  Mark  Jerome;  a celefar 

bridges  of  Nugent  until  tlie   16th.    He  em  Latin  |K)et,  bom  in  1490,  at 

directed  the  bruliant  affiiirs  of  Nangis  and  of  parents  who  were  poor,  but 

Villeneuve,  on  the  17th,  and  coinnumded  descent.    He  studied  witli  dim 

the  advanced  guard  at  the  battle  of  Cra-  Podiiu,  Bologna  and  Mantua, 

onne,  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  was  liaHly  admitted  while  young  into  tlie 

woiinde<l.     After  tlie  n-slonition   of  ilu*  tion  ot*  ilie  <*aiioiis  n*piilar  •  f 

i{<)iirt)on8,  he  received  the  gi)veniriieiit  ot'  lie  athTwanln  went  to  Rnrne.iu 

the  wrond  iiiilitar}*  (livisioii,  ni  Me/jrn-^,  n  canon  of  St.  John  i^tt>nui. 

and  used  his  iitnio8t  en(iea\ors,  on  \a|K)-  Uir   Latin    jMK'iry   retuuiirneiidt- 

It'on's  invai»ion  of  11^15,  to  pn\eni  the  (le-  L"o  X,  \vh»»  pave  iiini  the  |.r 

fertion  of  hi»  troop«*.     rnal>le  tn  aer<)ni-  Silvi>ier,  near  Tivoh.     Then* 

plish  that  ohjert,  he  (|iiitied  (1lalon^at  the  hi.**  C'hristiad,  >\hirh  ua-  tini."4i 

verj' inoineiu  wlien  they  were  preparinj^  jwnitirieate  (»t' ( 'lenient  VII,  %%i 

f'.)r  hiH  arrest.     At\er  the   kini:V  s»*ron<l  oni|H'nse  ol*  his  nierii,  N-stowe 

ri'lnni,  he   was  nanieii   president   of  the  in  l^-fj,  ilir  hishopri*' ot*  Allm. 

elwtoral  coHepe  of  tlie   Loir  ajul  CImt,  hiul    intfiiiird    to    tninslnte    V» 

|)eer  ol  Franee,  and  rnajor-peneral  of  the  we  nC  rrentona:  luit   the   dtti 

n>yal  giianl.     When  the  nmnpii.s  <it*  l>a-  pnjH'  |»ri'\ent»Mi  his  pniiiiucittn. 

tour-MaulM>ijr<;  was  »»«'nt  to  Constantino-  ili<"<l  ai  Alki,  Sept.  trf",  LVrfi.    H 

pie,  in  1H*2],  Vietor  was  ap]M)inte(i  tohue-  pnHiwctmns    Upsides   the    C'hr 

reed   him  as  minister  ol    war  ;   hnt   his  Srat-'hut    Ludus   (the    Gariit*   \ 

wish  to  ohtain  the  |>ost  of  major-freneral  whirh  h:Ls  Xhh^w  highly  itraiAtl 

in  S|iain,  in  \^Z\  \%as  n<n  ^rratitied,  (inil-  ton  ;  Poftirontm   Libri  tti,   irac 

h'minot    iNMng   apjMiinted    to   tliat    plaee.  the  ahlie   Ikitteux  into  Frenrii, 

Hut,  great  roniplaints  lieing  made  <»f  the  lished  witli  the  Poetics  of  Arisi 

mana^ment  of  the  anny,  lielhino  went  are  and  lUnleau ;  liombifnim  Id 

in  |>»'n>on  to  iLi»  anny  ;  and,  on  the  17th  Silk-Worms),  etiU.H*nicit  tlie  inc 

of  March,  tlie  king  nanuM  him  major-  ami  el<»gant  of  his  works ; /i^atit 

p-neral  of  tlie  anny  of  the   Pyrenees.  Dirinis;    Carminum  Liber.      I 

liuilleminot,  howevcT,  rontiiiued  to  be  at  works  consist  of  Dudogi  dt  I 

the  head  of  the  gi*iieral  ^uifT,  and  Belluno  IH%          JU     it;  Ditc&mtamh 

nttend«'d  only  to  the  subsistence  of  the  imdm  «  x           (Pwii^  M^  9*^ 

anriT,  and  has  been  acciiied  of  mitk.^     '        ' 
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t^  Cftenumtniium  OraUonu  ins  adventu  rence  of  the  whole  is  about  fourteen 

Fdarienaes  m  dmtrovenia  Prmc^jmhu) ;  miles,  including  7462  houses,  besides  the 

■no  Synodal  Constitutions,  Letters,  &c.  churches:  1217  of  these  houses  belong  to 

Most  of  these  works  were  published  col-  the  city  itself.    The  origin  of  tlie  name  is 

laetively  at  Padua  (1731, 2  vola,  4toO »  «nd  uncertain.  The  climate  w  vervchanffeabley 

Ub  poems  have  been  printed  at  Uremo-  and  winds  frequent :  they  often  mwe  the 

iMt  (1550, 2  vols.,  8voA  at  Oxford  (1722,  groundverydiy;aud,asthiscontain8much 

4  ▼oh.,  8vo.;  in  1725  and  1733,  3  vols.,  gravel,  the  dust  is  very  annoying.    Dis- 

Bvo^).   The  Poetics  of  Vida  were  translat-  eases  of  the  chest,  especially  of  the  lungs, 

ad  into  English  by  the  rev.  Christopher  are  frequent,  and  probably  originate  from 

K^and  the  poem  on  Chess  by  George  J  ef-  the  prevailing  dry  and  sharp  air  and  the 

fimja.    Vida  was  one  of  the  first  among  irregular  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 

dl0  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  more  devoted  to  pleasure  than  the  people 

Mseinpted,  with  success,  to  revive  Latin  of  any  other  city  m  Europe.    The  streets 

poetry.^    His  versification  is  harmonious ;  are  generally  not  wide.    There  are  eiffht 

mod  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  iioesesses  larse  and  ten  smaller  public  places.    Jo- 

poetical  talents ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed  seph's  place,  conuiining  a  statue  of  the 

ttat  he  pushed  the  imitation  of  Virgil  to  emperor  Joseph, — a  work  of  no  great 

isSeas;  and  it  has  also  been  objected  to  merit,— is  the  finest    Tbe  palaces  are 

hkOf  that  he  intermingled  too  much  of  numerous,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  not 

hesthen    mythology  with    his   religious  in' good  taste.  Even  the  most  recent  stmc- 

poems.  turcs  show  no  improvement  in  this  re-' 

ViDi  (Latin  for  /  Aove  seen)  is  oflen  put  spect,and  there  is  a  remarkable  diffinvnce, 

with  the  name  of  a  person  under  docu-  in  this  particular,  between  Vienna  and 

menta,  &c.,  which  must  be  witnessed  by  Beriin.    Much  has  been  done,  of  late,  for 

Aeperaon  to  give  them  validity.  the  convenience  and  embellishment  of 

VuMiriA;  a  white  wine,  the  produce  the  city.     The  imperial  castle  attracts 

of  the  island  of  TenerifTe,  much  resem-  attention  more  by  its  extent  and  antiquity 

bfioff  Madeira,  but  of  a  tart  flavor^  and  a  than  by  beauty  or  svmmetry.    Amonff 

qnouty    inferior   to    the   last-mentioned  the  fourteen  principal  churehes,  that  of 

wine.    It  may  become  very  palatable  by  St  Stephen  is  the  most  ancient,  largest 

Imt  never  has  the  fulness  of  Madeira,  and  most  maffnificent    Monuments  of 

uififA  (German,  ffienX,  capital  of  the  princes,  generds  and  bishops,  interesting 

trian  monarchy,one  of^the  oldest  cities  pictures,  and  thirty-eight  altaia,  adorn  its 

of  Gennany,  originated,  like  many  others,  mterior.    Its  steeple  (452  feet  high)  is 

Aom  a  Roman  standing  camp,  eswlished  one  of  the  lofliest  in  Europe ;  700  stefis 

in  order  to  command  the  Danube.    It  lead  up  to  its  summit    It  offers  a  beauti- 

WM  called  Vindebona.    In  the  fifth  cen-  fill  prospect  of  the  environs,  which  are 

tmy.  Christianity  penetrated  to  the  shores  fertile  and   picturesque.     (See   Ziska's 

of  tbe  Danube,  and  carried  civilization  DescripHon  qf  SL  Stephen^s  Chwrch  and 

widi  it    In  791,  Austria,  and  therefore  all  Us  CStriosities^   in    German.)     The 

"Vieiuia,   came   into    the    possession  of  church  of  the  A ugustines  has  becai,  since 

dmriemaime,  after  the  conquest  of  the  1690,  the  church  of  the  court :  it  contains 

Hum.     <%ariemagne  erected  a  church  a  mausoletmo,  the  work  of  Canova,  erected 

bere,  with  a  school,  &c.    He  was  in  in  1806,  by  Albert,  duke  of  Saxe-Tesch- 

dw  habit  of  securing  his  frontiers  by  en,  to  the  memory  of  his  wifb.    The 

oncting  mamaviates ;  and  Austria  b^  vault  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  at 

come  ooe  of  them.     Henry,  margrave  St  Alary,  where  the  imperial  famihr  are 

of  Anatria,  in  1141,  laid  the  foundation  of  buried,  is  historically  interesting.    Since 

die  ftnoous  St  Stephen's  church.    Vien-  the  time  of  Mattliias,  the  remains  of  all  the 

BO  received  commercial  privilecea,  and  members  of  the  imperial  family  have  been 

IpoduaUy  became  flourishuig.    It  is  sim-  placed  here ;  and  therefore  Joseph  II,  to 

oled  in  (on.  16P  23^  E.,  lat  48°  12^  96^'  N.,  show  the  foolishness  of  some  noblemen 

on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  who  lived  in  retirement  to  avoid  mix- 

TIbo  city  rose  in  importance  chiefly  from  ing  with  people  below  them,  said,  **  If 

tfie  time  when  it  became  the  permanent  I  uiould  choose  to  live  like  ^ou,  with  my 

toMence  of  the  German  emperors.    It  equals  only,  I  should  be  obliged  to  live  in 

dwws  in  every  part  the  traces  of  aradual  the  vaults  of  St  Mary."    The  Protestants 

inereaae.    The  city  proper  is  smdl ;  but  and  the  members  oftbe  Greek  church  have 

tbe  thirw-four  suburns^  which  have  been,  sbt  chapels,  and  the  Jews  a  qrnagogue. 

rfnce  1708»  surrounded  by  a  wall,  make  There    are   also   fourteen    monasteries 

tbo  whole  place  large.    The  circumft-  and  three  nunneriea.    The  increase  of 
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SCO  VIENNA. 

Vienna  appears  from  the  cirruniBtance,  of  Austria  have  been  prohibited  lo  rtodr 
that,  in  1700,  Uie  siiUirljs  coniaiiit*d  3190  in  foreign  uiiivemtira;  but  tlie  iiuuiutiGa 
houses;   at   pre^'iit  thi*y  contain  0200.  is  of  a  Tow  order.     No  city  has  to  nmaj 
Tho  ini})enal  t^tablc,  lur  400  hon«cs ;  the  pul»Hc  and  private   libnric!<^    inu.-«uiiiL 
Belvedere,  foniierly  the  favorite  residence  caliinot^  galleries,  collectioius  ^c.    Tbr 
of  Kugcue  (q.  v.)  uf  Savoy,  and  which,  imperial  court  library,  with  a  nxm  M* 
Hincc  I77i>,  has  coiiiaiueif  tlie  iin{HTial  teet  long,  onuuneuted  with  f&ccllebt  ftr- 
gallery  of  )>ainting8;  the  hoctpital  of  in-  tures,  and  founded  by  31axinuhaii  1.  m 
valids,  for  bOO  men  ;  the  general  hospital,  1500,    is    ver}'  extensive,   and    cogtiiu 
and  the  barracks,  arc  edifices  of  va^t  di-  among    its    treasures    several    tkniusUMi 
mensions.      Vienna  has  t {10,000  inhabit-  maimscripts  and  incunabula  ^q.  t.«  a  rvb 
luits,  besides  the  ^rnrrison  and    foreign  collection  of  engravings  &c.     Tbr  «ih<>ic 
residents.      In   1613,    the    numlier  was  numU'r  of  volumes,    acconlint;  in  a^ 
lSfi^,i37:i.    The  annual  mortality  is  alout  cummonstatement,  1<300,OC-0:  buti!i«'r*sl 
one  in  twenty-six.    The  hi^h  and  low  number  Ls  nnich  less.      lo.0C4.)  niij^Un 
nolnlity  fonn  u  gri'at  contnist.    Tlie  Ger-  arr  annually   appn>priated    to   ii.      T> 
mans  arc  the  prcdominaiin^  race.     B«'-  other  nK<(t  im)Kirt:uit  librarirs  an*  ri^^fi 
Mdes  thesi\  there  are  (irccks   Italians,  thus  in  MalchusV^Vaiii/tA:  t  l^t^i.:  iihran 
Pules,  Sen  ians,  I lungariaiis,  Turks  &o.  of  the   university,  ICAOOO  volutm^;   V 
The  amount  of  pn»\isiuns  cnnsununl  is  the  Then^sianuns^W.OOU  vcilumt-i^:  w'rik' 
very    givat,    <'omprising,   in    one    year,  medico-surgical  ac:ulemy,4o,C'(>(UoUinir»: 
above  83,.')(j0  oxen,  (i7.000  calves,  r26,000  i  *onvictorium  of  l^twenWr^.  .'iO.Ct  ^i' ;  }yv 
lambs,  and  71,500  pip^    The  n-putation  vate  library*  of  i)ie  emtNTur.  iSlUt'U  it^j- 
of  Vienna  for  cheapm'ss  uf  li\ing  de-  umes;  private  library- orarrbduke  I' ti^rlrs 
creases  everj-  year.    Th«*re  an'    10,000  (iO,000  volumes.  The  un|M^rial  niinerai**;.< 
Protestants,  who,  though  ih«>ir  n-lipon  is  cal  colltH*tion, and  the  zo«.iloiricu-lMVai.}<^ 
tolerated,  are  under  some  civil  di>advan-  museum,  are  im|)ortant.     Tho  UirsMrai 
tagcs.     Vienna  carrii-s  on  an  im|Hirtiuit  pmlen  is  ver}'  flourishing,  Francis  1  t*- 
coinmerre,  for  \ihich  the  DanuU*  otlcrs  ing  himself  fund  of  tnitany.     The  lu^prw 
great  opportunity.      AI>out   7000  tnuis-  rial  museum  of  aiitiquitit>  pf>!4^'^««s  t<u: 
port    boius    annually  enter  the  )iariM>r.  few  works  of  gn>at  value.     Tlip  niifitfuni 
The    manufactures    an.*   iin|H>rtnnt,  and  of  coins  is  one  of  the  mce^i   lan.<-<L«  a 
give  employment  to  alxait  (iO,(KK)  I >i>rsons,  Kuro{)e,  and  contains  ^C'.Cl^  p^Ul  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  wn\  s.     T)ic  im{H-riul  silver  pieces  fmm  tlie  time   i-f  l*liafir- 
fN>^*«iai^  iniiniirai'lnry,  l^uiiilrd  in  171H,  ni:ini«\    lK*>i«l«^s    many   i-f   iiirii-r   ■*»:• 
vUiploysnliMii  .'K'O  |NT*»iMi>.     Tin  »'i';ii*Iii  "^  Tin' aradt'iny  nf  lini-  :ir<  a\;i'»  i"  ::r.  '■•'>' 
iinil  piano- fi Hit •>  Mt'V it •i.nrt  an-  liuiious  aW  1701.     In  llic  in.|HTiaI  L'all-  f\  ;ir«   -  i  '■'. 
oviT  the  CMiitiri' lit.     TIi'-    i.rii\«rNi:>    uf  nld    (ii-nn.'in    t\iu\    Italian    |'i.:i.r>*.    ,  •. 
X'icnna  \\a>  ImmihIiiI  in  \\'\7.     In    IT.'Mi,  manv   Titian-*,  \  .•»Il'i^^•k««.  K';!-*  r.--*.  \  ■ 
it    wji:*   mki'ii   iVi-rri   tli«*  .!«  >»:i*-.  ai.ii  n-  Tin-  nio>i  ini|Mirla!i!  |i|i"iKr«'i   i     •■•     :•• 
rt'ivrd  from  \  an  Swii  till.  i]m  I-".  I\  j>li}>i-  *nLTa\r<i.     TIh-  i*i.||i  «"i:«ii    .i\    ::  •    -       •: 
«*ian  <»!' .Maria  Till  rr-a,  an  t-ntiii  1\  ni  u  nr-  i;l»ru'\  cuntaiii'*  aUiut  ;U  I'.H  i«  \x  .--•  ■    > 
inini/aiitin.     Tin    ip  w  »:ni\ri«.,T\    has  an  ami  i  iiL'nixin?:'^.  \u  -M»  xn'i  ••  »  «.      W-- •. 
anatomical  iln  am-,  an  «  !'-•  r\;::'ir\ ,  l.lirarv,  rinMi  ni«-n  liaM-  talli  ri*  *  I't'i'ii-xurt^..      V 
Uiiunical  j:ardi-n.  \  r.     Tin-  Ji-^i  j  h  mm  iI-  ^i^■  ami  tin  th»  iin-  ri  •■!  i\«'  l'i«  a*  :r:«    ■    - 
i^o-^nrl:ic;ll  araiiifnx  ;  i:.l   tli"'  Mttrinarv  Mti/ar  *.  Ha}  dn.  H<  t  i)mi\»  ii.  ii\  •  i!  r;    \   ■ 
r4f*hiK»l  di-MTM-   l.<»ni'r:iMf  !..•  i.'ii  u.     \  i-  na.     Th»'  <'oiiMr\at»»rL.  iu  \\\.wi:  :"!■••.- 
cnna  h:L<<  jiinj  U  I II  i'irM<':.>  T'r  tin- "-tialv  j  n-li  ;..:'ii>!  in^mii-i    I(i»  |ni;«ii*   .«.    i:   ."■■ 
of  nM'<lirini .  I'-r  \\lii«h  iln    ;;i  ii' rai  In-^-  i-^  ^TMlmMy   tijnal  ai    pri  *• !  !  !i-   !i  ..:     ' 
pital    oiriTs»    uTi  at     aiivaii!;'^'- •».       1«U'<<»  I'ari-*.      Aitmi  :;  t'n    Imi- tin  .iT»  *.  —  i. -?. 
(latii'nts   an-    a!in:;aM\    jrii\.i|i.l    t"  r.    in  liaM- arti'n*  «•!' :nini  tali  i-r.     'I  ».•    !■.;..-»• 

'MM)  U*<!- ;  bnl    ll  •     nn'li-'..!    m) ^^    in  «';«i-ia  i'<  rann'>i>.     Tlif  p-jM;  :.r  i' 'hT* 

some  otli*  r  I'l;.*' >.  a-  I!.    !'»•  rl.n,  in  \^  liji-li  !l.«-   I.' "|Mi|il'.;a'?T    i'»  pi-nljar.        |»-: 

a  much  nuT'  ^ ';•  IiM'.-'  ^j-nit  ixi^r^tLan  l'":li  on  ainl  «»iV  f!:i'  -taL''-.  >v.-\ 

i«i  l»»  In-  fiintiil    in   Ah-'ijj.  :i:i-  Im  t'inniiii;  f"'!l;i\artii  ;  ami,  in  i:»  in  nil.   •!  •  * 

In  lake  til*'  I«-ail  »it'?!i»- ir;.  .!:.';lI  iii^:i:ii*M«n  ai-r*  nt*  \irniia  art'  ilr\i!«ii   :..  i     .i*   - 

of  Vit-nna.      Tl»f    ai-ai!- :!.\    if  Hr:.  miil  tin.-*.- ni' iin- talili    U  ini;  put  !\  !■■    :  --  • 

lMni:na:;t'«    lia-*   ppM!iii"«ii    *■  \i  ml   il-^tiii-  m  thi- i>ack  Lii>tiii<i.     An  i  ^tal  i'<.i  r;!»  i  ■  ?  • 

L'ni,-lH'il»ii|i|ti:!.ati**-' ai'il  -ili-.M".    Tl:»rr  iIm'  r- hrfi't"  ilir  |HKir  I'lii-^,  t-i  xif*-..:  "*•« 

an*    tlip'r    i.'a  n;ri:i>»ia,  m:iI   a    |  .i!\  tt  il.m.'  p.-nr.     I'nnr    to    iwi|\i-     hrtiit/»r*   .-.v   • 

institnti>    In  r*'.       In    l-*2l.    a     Pn-'t  "•'ant  Tln-n*  i"*  a  l>ini:-in-li«»>piial ;  .-^ii.!  riM-:i  •  > 

institiitiiin  \\a<«  • -taM'xlii  <I  1<>i  :lii   i  linca-  can  M*nd  thnr   lialN'*:   IriMn   liii:*   if   '.'*■ 

lion  of  \oung  I*n>ti>taikts,  as  the  subjtrts  foundling  hos|iital.    The  de«l*Aud  *iui:M, 
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liiid,  poor  sick  duUiren  and  oiphaDs  committee  for  ^  the  affiun  of  Germany 

rovided  ror.    Manv  baths  and  min-  was  fbrmed  by  Austria,  Prussia,  BaTaria, 

iprin^  are  to  be  round  in  the  envi-  Hanover  and  Wurtemberg,  to  the  deiibersr 

There  is  a  fine  swimming*  school,  tions  of  which  also  the  plenipotentiaries  of 

al  military  schools,  and  a  garrison,  the  other  German  sovereigns  and  Cecities 

rally  12,000  strong.    The  most  agree-  were  subsequently  admitted.    The  settle- 

■nd  most  frequented  place  of  recre-  ment  of  the  great  variety  of  interests 

is  the  well-known  Prater,  near  the  would  have  been  still  more  difficult  than 

oldstadL    It  is  a  wood,  with  beauti-  it  was,  had  not  one  purpose  united  all, 

iewB  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  which  was  to  deprive  France  of  its  power 

r  rutaurateun^   and    spectacles  of  of  making  conquests  for  the  future.  Dis- 

us  sorts,  &c.    Persons  of  all  classes  sensions  were  several  times  on  the  point 

960  here — the  emperor  and  the  mean-  of  breaking  out ;  but  Napoleon's  return 

i'lussubgecta    The  train  of  carriages  from  Elba  reunited  the  discordant  pow- 

en  immeiMe,  and  unequalled  by  any  era,  and  suddenly  induced  Austria,  Great 

:  similar  in  any  other  place.    Not  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  France,  Spain, 

ram  the  Prater  is  Augarten,  which  Portugal  and  Sweden  to  sign  the  act  of 

opened  to  the  public  by  Joseph  II.  the  congress,  consisting  of  121  articles, 

oorunn,  an  imperial  pleasure  palace,  on  June  9, 1815.    (See  SdM,)    In  these 

Vienna,    is    beautifully    situated,  ardcles,  the  principle  of  legitimacy  (q.  v.) 

oburg  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  was,  in  general,  adopted  as  the  basis  for 

9ror.    The  environs  contain  several  the  restoration  of  the  European  political 

ant  villages ;  for  instance,  Baden,  a  system.    Austria  received  the  following 

ring  placcw—See  PezzPs  Detcrwiwn  territories,  part  of  which  had  been  taken 

iettna  ;  Vienna,  its  History  and  CWi-  from  her :— -the  newly-created  Lombardo- 

V,  with  engrarings,  an  annual  peri-  Venetian  kingdom  (q.  v.),  with  the  Vahe* 

d  begun  in  1627,  by  Hormayr  and  line,  besides  three  «ecuiuif>-gemha><B,*  Tus- 

ral  other  scholara ;   Vienna  as  it  is  cany,  Modena,  Parma,  the  new  kingdom 

MIC,  1827J.  of  Ulyria,  Venetian  Dalmatia,  with 

mgreu  oj  ViitKna ;  a  meeting  of  the  sa  and  the  Golfo  di  Cattaro ;  further, 

»pean   powers,  fit>m   November  1,  treaties  with  Bavaria,  Tyrol  and  Von 

,  to  June  10, 1815,  to  setde  the  state  berg,  Salzburg,  as  far  as  the  Salza,  with 

Gdrs  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  other  territories  which  she  had  lost  in 

emperors  of  Austria  and  Ruema,  the  1809 ;  fiom  Russia,  the  part  of  East  Gal- 

B   of  Prussia,    Denmark,    Bavaria,  licia  ceded,  in  1809,  to  this  power.    (Re- 

temberg,  many  grand  dukes,  sove-  specting  the   restorations  made   to  the 

I  dukes,  &C.,  were  personally  present,  other  states,  see  the  articles  on  them  re- 

'ell  as  many  of  tne  first  European  spectively.)      We   would   only  remark 

icians  and   ministers.     The   papal  here,  that  Warsaw  was  given  to  Russia 

mment  was  represented  by  cardinal  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 

lalvi;  the  Austrian  by  prince  Metter-  land ;  Cracow  (q.  v.)  became  a  fiee  citv ; 

and  baron  Wessenberg ;  the  Russian  Prussia,  whose  possesstons  could  not  be 

rince  Rasumowski,  counts  Stackel-  put  on  the  same  footing  as  before  1806, 

and  Nesselrode ;  the  government  of  was  indemnified  by  a  part  of  Poland, 

tt  Britain,  by  lord  Castlereagfa,  the  thenewgrandduchy  of  Posen,haIf  of  the 

t  of  Wellington,  lords  Cathcart,  Clan-  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Swedish  Pomerania, 

^,  Stewart ;  the  Prussian  government  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the  greater  part  of 

rince.  Hardenberg  and  baron  Hum-  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  fiir  as  the 

t ;    France   by    prince   Talleyrand,  Saar,  in  order  to  form  a  strong  barrier 

)  Dalbeiv  and  others ;   Bavaria  by  against  France.     Denmark,  which  had 

:e   Wiede   and    count   Rechberg  ;  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden,  received  Saxe- 

9ver  by  count  Mfinster ;  and  amb^  Lauenburg,  and,  as  the  possessor  of  this 

re  were  present  from  Spun,  Portu-  country  and  of  Holstein^bec^une  a  mem- 

Jie  Nedierlands,  Denmark,  Sardinia,  ber  of  the  German  diet.  Bavaria  received, 

les,&c.   Gentz  drew  up  the  pretocoL  as  a  compensation  for  her  cessions  to 

five  powere  which  had  concluded  Austria,  WCirzburg,  Aschafienburg,  the 

wace  of  Paris,  Austria,  Prussia,  En^-  Rhenish  circles,  &c.  Hanover  received  the 

,  Russia  and  France,  under  the  presi-  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  several  new  pro v- 

y  of  prince  Mettemich,  deliberated  inces.    HoUa^  and  BeU;ium  were  torm- 

le  state  of  Europe ;  in  some  particu-  ed  into  the  kingdom  oflhe  Netherlands, 

ana,  Spmn,  Portugal  and  Sweden  with  a  fortified  frontier  on  the  side  of 

I  admitted  to  their  consultatioos.    A  France.     The   Netherlandish   province 


Luieinburg  was  nmde  n  grand  ilucby,  Briiniu   was  left  wiibout  >  rini  «  it 

and  liccoine  a   Dietnber  of  ihu  Uuniuiti  m-jm:  and  ns  to  the  ft<e«doiB  of  iIm  pA 

oonfedencf-       Great     Britain     relaJDed  citl  syftem,  it  may  tra  olMjniiJ  t^m 

HaliSjileligalantl,  tieveriU  couiiueredrol-  fact,  o  polilirAl  arisutcimef  of  ihs  (W 

antes  {me  Great  Brilam),  m>d   pmuxliva  powers,  originaiing  in  tbciroaiy  ufCti» 

■overeienty  over  the  restored  republic  of  mant,  wia  confirmed  Mid  deriilii^  I) 

tilt  loniun  iBlaads.    In  Bwiizf^rlnnd,  three  the  congress  of  VieuDS,  ainl  laMMir— '- 

Btore  caolooa  vrero  formm),  and  it  was  o[>eraie,  ua  ftkT  as  respectnd  ilia  ea 

declared  perpetually  iieuirul.   The  restor-  tal   parties  to  it,  iiiiiil  ttic  Ktvncli 

ed  kingdom  nf  Sanlinia  received  Genoa  lion  ot  1830.    (Soe  xhv  ■nlcle*  TtiypK 

••  e  duchy,  witlj  the  gniDt  of  a  fre«  [Kirt ;  Lai/back,   t'mma,  dLc^   fiidiinalin.  r" 

BOd  the  mecesaioii  to  tli«  throne  was  ae-  Holif  ^imire.)  'tUe  liuly  ftllianoctba 

otircd  lo  the  line  of  Carignao.     Tuscany,  Biielatid  did  ik>I  aoc<^(>  ut  H,  mmI  iha  ■ 

the  duchy   of  Modeno,  the  Btates  of  llic  of  rmiiro  jointHl  it  only  in  fab  fKad 

Church,  aud  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Si-  chnmctur.  vaa  the  bokl  ttiul  «p«n  mm 

eiliet^  were  also   resiore<l.      Lucca  was  ciation  of  ihia  ari9tr>c'rnry.     At  ihiai 

giveu  lo  the  SfNiniab  iDfaDta  Maria  Loui-  m«iu  it  ha*  been  (dilipxt  t»  irtre  up  am 

I  as,  btil  was  afterwords olhcrwisvdispoaed  of  ils  prel«nsione  ;  l>ut  its  arttrtly  n*!^ 

t£      (See   Parma,  and  Lucoi.)     Il  was  buted.    Time  aid;   caii  dMsmMiM  oK, 

bilended  that  Spuin  should  restore  O I i-  succces  it  will  huvp  in  fiilur^     TImm 

venza  to  Portu^ • '         '  

not  lake  ploci!,  a  _  . 

occupied  MoDte   Video.     June   eI,'  1U13,  tanl  chanceei,  by  tho  snpnrstina  of  lA^ 

tbe  act  of  the  Germanic  confederacy  was  uiii  fiom  TloMuid,  ttip  aitntltibbMi  tlit 

■ifned.     It  is  eoniained  in  the  act  of  tlie  kingdom  uf  Polnnd.  dr  fatto,  and  ikrlk 

CODgress.     (See  Germanic  Cmtftderaliim.)  cree  of   ihc   Gcrinan    diet   of  ISft  k 

XUreh   13,   I81S,   the  congress  declared  which   Pnisaia  and   AuSria  hara  ^i 

Napoleon  an  outlaw;   March   35,   1315,  liahcd  acmnpletedtitninkin  ovttt)Ma4i| 

AtiMiia,  Russia,  Great  Bril&in  and  Prus-  stBiea,  which,  by  MiloMias  it,  Im*«  ^M 

iSa  united  anew  ajrainiii  Napoleon.     (See  up,  in  foci,  the  ditef  MtrilHilp  of  bUf 

.Jfi^leort,    and    Jiuanim- German    Irar.)  r«igiily.      TIte   i>ope    |iro««Mcd 

SBrdinia,  Portugal,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Sox-  those  paru  of  th«  oct  of  ibo  coi 

rooy,  WUrtenibeif,  tbe  Netherlands,  Den-  VienoB  by  whicli  he  rM>»h»  i.  ,  ._ 

mark,  Hessis,  Baden,  &C.,  joined  this  alii'  of  Av^on  and  VeuMmn.      TM'OH- 

•nee,  but  nnt  Spain  nor  Sweden.     This  man  rhurch  was  also  not  r 

last  war  of  1815  decided  ]>arlicularly  the  possessions  ;  and  tbe  kni|[lits  of  !:  .  Jala 

Saxon    question.      England,    and    even  sougbi  for  tiieu*  r«C9tab1isbmcnl  in  vMk 
Austria,  had  agreed  thai  Prussia  should         f'wnno,   Peace  o/;  or  Ptort^  Sdih 

have  the  whole  kingdom  of  Snxony  ;  but  bninn,  concltided   Ool    M,    IFW.     Ill 

the  o^ectioiu)  of  Pranre,  of  the  duke  of  war  between  Aiistriaand  France,  in  lA 

Saxe-Coburg,  the  kinz  of  Saxony,  and,  had  been  ended  by  the  Imlib-  ofW^im 

perhaps,  most  of  all,  the  force  of  public  (q.  v.),  (uid  tlie  annistiev  of  Znaito.  {^  *•< 

opinion,  induced  Metlcmicli  to  propose  Aug.   17,  the  negocintions  bcMa  factoo* 

the  division  nf  Saxony,  in  January,  1S15.  Cbanipagny  and  Melteniicli.^li*  bsAv 

Meltemich,  Talleyrand   and  Weltiagton  of  the  Lnglish  on  tbe  island  of  WiM*- 

negotiated  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  reii  inducc<l  the  Austrians  to  goooJl* 

)jad  been  invited  to  Presburg.     May  IS,  ly.     Sept.  37,  prince  LidilCBaHiii  wwl 

1815,  he  signed  the  proposed  division  at  wiiii  full  powers,  to  8cb<>nbniDii,  ill''* 

Vienna.    Tlin  al)olition  of  ihc  slave-(ra<le  Napoleon  resided,  and,  Oct.  14,  tlie  pttft 

was  also  a  question  before  the  congress  was  signed.     Aiistrift   lost,    I.   SdxtiV 

(see  SlaDcrvi  and  the  free  navigation  of  (ceded,  with  other  lerriloriea,  lo  Batsii); 

the  Elite,  Weserand  Rhine,  whicli,  how-  3.  Gorz,  Aueiriiui  Friuli,  TViotCiCtai* 

ever,  has  been  since  the  subiecl  of  long  la," part  of  Carintbia,  CroMi«,  go  ifa*  nth 

negotiations.     (Sec  Mine.)     Theoriginot  bonk  of  the  Save,and  Didfn«tli,afmA 

of  the  act  was  deiiosiled  in  the  archives  Napoleon   Ibmied   the  cmcnuntM  ^ 

of  the  emperor.  The  foundereof  this  new  era)  of  Illyrna:  3.  the  l<i«tlAin  ofltfr 

jioliiical  system  of  Europe  declared  that  it  kuiui,  in  the  Ghsous ;  4.  Ban»  H^h^ 

rhoidd  be  a  fiee  one.   Bui  as  to  a  political  enclaves  in  tipper  Lumtia,  ^m  to  te- 

oquilihrium,  it  was  clear  tlist  it  could  not  ony  ;  S.  the  duchy  of  IViiraaw,  W< 

exist  whilst  Russia,  ansbsciluic  monarchy,  Galicia,  wilh  Cracow  aiu)   ziin 

received  BO  daneerousnn  increase  of  pow-  her  interest  in  the  salt  works  of 

or  by  the  addition  of  Poland,  and  Great  kaj  6.  to  Ruaaia,  the  eaatcm  paiicf  BM 
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GUicifl,  with  400,000  nouls.  The  peacq  places  on  their  banks ;  thus  it  is  called,  in 
■I0O  confirmed  the  abolition  of  the  Teu-  different  places,  the  lake  of  Lucerne^  the 
MMiie  order,  pronounced  by  Napoleon,  lake  of  Mpnach^  the  lake  of  Stanz,  and 
&pvil  34.  Austria  lost,  by  this  peace,  her  the  lake  of  UrL  The  waters  are  clear 
MMtthem  and  western  military  frontier  and  of  a  hdit  green.  It  contains  only  one 
45gO0O  square  miles,  with  3,505,000  in-  island,  called  Mtstad,  The  environs  are 
MllntantB ;  see  MUiUnif  Distrida),  and  her  among  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Swit- 
leaports;  yet  she  was  allowed  the  right  zerlaml.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lu- 
Vtmipon  and  import  trade  in  Fiume.  She  ceme  (q.  v.),  which  seems  to  rise  with  its 
wlRiowledeed  Napoleon's  arrangements  spires  out  of  the  waves,  the  banks  are 
m  8pain,  Portugal  and  Italy  (where  he  low,  and  adorned  with  pretty  country 
toad  declared  the  papal  dominions  to  be  seats,  villages  and  orchards.  To  these 
Mitwrt  to  France,  by  a  decree  dated  succeed  valleys,  with  hamlets  built  on  the 
SeMnbrunn,  May  17,  1809),  and  joined  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  solitudes 
Ibe  continental  system  against  England,  where  the  rocks  sink  plumb  down  to  the 
Aaostria  now  consisted  of  198,000  square  lake.  From  its  bosom  may  be  counted 
toiksi,  with  20^738,000  inhabitants.  This  more  than  twenty-five  mountains,  corn- 
peace  lasted  till  August,  1813. — Respect-  prising  some  of  the  hi^est  summits  of 
mg  the  war  of  18(S,  see  also  Da$  Heer  the  Alps,  mount  Pilate,  Righi,  and  Furca. 

Mnnerdgtreickf  and  general  Pelet's  Mi-  Vioil.    This  word  is  derived  firom  the 

t9  9ur  la  Guerrt  de  1809  en  Memagnej  Latin  vigUitc,  which  denoted  the  watches 

.  (Paris,  1824, 3  vols.).  and  giiutis  among  the  Roman  soldiers 

Yisiv5E ;  the  name  of  a  department  b^  night,  in  contradistinction  to  the  emi- 

France  (see  Department) ;  also  of  a  frue,  who  kept  guard  by  day,  either  in  the 

r  and  of  some  towns.    Of  the  latter  camp,  or  at  the  ^tes  and  mtrenchments. 

mention  only  Ftenne,  the  principal  The  proper  vigitue  were  four,  which  kept 

|lkec  of  a  district,  in  Isere ;  Ion.  4^  54'  guara    successively,  three    hours   eacn. 

bTs  lat  45°  33^  N. ;  population,  12,300.  The  four  watches  took  their  name  from 

Ik  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  like-  this   custom.     In  the  language  of  the 

iburteen  churches,  a  hi^h  school,  church,  vigil  (in  French,  veiUe)  was  at 

•  museum,  and  has  various  man-  first    the  evening,  and    afterwards    the 

lateB,     It   is   situated    on  the  left  whole   day,  preceding  a  great  festival. 

of  the  Rhone,  over  which  was  for-  This  name  originated  from  the  circum- 

ijigfly  a  stone  bridge,  built  in  the  vear  stance,  that  the  first  Christians  spent  a 

MNC  now  destroyed.    A  Roman  colony  part  of  the  night  preceding  such  festivals 

Ml  established  here,  and  called  Vienna  in  prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 

fusi ;  hnd  there  are  still  to  be  seen  coming  celebration. — Vigil  is  further  used 

remains  of  its  ancient  importance,  to  denote  the  custom,  yet  existing  amonc 

tfM  rains  of  a  temple,  a  theatre,  an  Catholics,  to  sing  or  pray  in  the  church 

ilDphitheatre,  aqueducts,  &c.      In  the  the  evening  before  All-Souls  day — a  cus- 

Mn  century,  it  was  taken  by  the  Bur-  torn  also  sometimes   observed  the  day 

MmdiaiiB,  and  the  kings  made   it  their  hefbre  the  performance  of  a  mass  for 

fhee  of  residence.    In  the  ninth  centu-  the  dead. — Linnieus  gave  the  name  of 

Pf^  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  vigils  or  watchings  to  the  time  of  the  day 

nii'vciiee.      H  was  afterwards   erected  when  certain  flowers  open  and  close  their 

iMo  an  archbishopric,  and  became  the  petals. 

Sital  of  a  province  called  Ftennoiff.    In  Vione.    (See  Vineis.) 

1.  a  council  was  held  here  under  the  Vikiiior,  or  Sea  Kiitos,  among  the 

Mttificate  of  Clement  V,  by  which  the  Danes  or  Normans ;  leaders  of  piratical 

fcdcr  of  the  Templars  was  abolished,  squadrons,  who  passed  their  lives  in  rov- 

~be  CUmenl  V.)  ing  the  seas  in  search  of  spoil  and  adven- 

Trrwaldstadtersee,  (i.  e.  the  Lake  tures.    The  youn^r  sons  of  the  Scandi- 


ttke  Fmr  Forest  Toumt ;  called  also    navian  kings  and  jarls,  haviuf  no  inherit- 
LtJte  of  the  F^nxr  CkmUma) ;  a  roman-    ance  Init  the  ocean,  naturally  collected 
tfe  lake  of  Switzerland,  lying  in  the  can-    around  their  standards  the  youth  of  infb- 


of  Laceme,  Unterwakfen,  Uri  and  rior  order,  who  were  equally  destitute 

BehweitK,  and  deriving  its  name  from  with  themselves.    These  were  the  nine, 

M0  position.    Its  length  is  about  twenty-  who,  in  England  and  Scotland,  under'the 

flra  nulea,  and  its  breadth  very  unequal,  name  of  Danea^  and  on  the  continent  lui- 

m  it  consists  of  several  detached  parts,  der  that  of  N'ormanaj  at  first  desolated 

Mddi  firnn,  in  a  manner,  separate  lakes,  the  maritime  coasts,  and  afterwards  peno- 

'^ '   tdtr  their  names  firom  the  chief  trated  into  the  interior  of  countries^  and 
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formed  permanent  settlements  in  their  on  the  excellent  writera  who  had  adonri 

conquests.    (See  J^ormoM,)  the  history  of  that  city,  to  coatribme  ■ 

Villa  signified,  with  the  Romans,  a  the  same  manner  to  tlie  honor  of  hit » 

country  seat,  witli  its  appendages.    To  it  tive  place.   He  accordingly  vrroiediehi^ 

i)elonged  three  different  kinds  of  houses :  tory  of  the  city  of  Florence,  in  twdit 

the  mUa  urbana^  where  the  master  lived,  books,  from  its  foundation  to  i;M6,  wha 

the  real  country  seat ;  villa  rusticOj  where  he  died  of  tlie  plagiie.     His  narnitiTe  a- 

the  farmer  or  peasant  lived ;  and  tlic  villa  tends  not  only  to  tlie  events  occuninf  ii 

fruduaria,  the   boms.    Some  of  tlieso  tlio  other  provinces  of  Italy,  Ixit  alio » 

villas,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  other  countries  through  wliich  he  bd 

under  tiie  em])erorB,  were  real  ])alaces.  travelled,  and  with  the  histor>'  of  whirh 

By  degrees,  numbers  of  houses    were  he  had  become  acquainted.    Thisirak 

built  around  thein ;  and  thus  tlie  villages  is  extremely  valuable,  althoujErh  it  aboundi 

originated.    The  word  villa  has  passed,  in  errors :  it  deser^'es  full  credit  wfaerew 

with  various  chances,  into  all  the  Ian-  tlie  author,  whose  veracity  and  boneSf 

guages  of  Western  Europe — ville,  village^  are  every  where  visible,  speaks  as  ao  en- 

weiUr,  &c.      As  the  inhabitants  of  re-  wimess.    It  is  simple  and  inartificial  M 

mote  villages  were  not  converted  to  Chris-  not  without  interest,  on   account  of*  is 

tianity  till  afler  those  of  cities  (see  Pc^Tu),  naiveU  and  vigor.     After  his  deadi,  hii 

and  as  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  in  brotlier  Malteo  continued  the  woiiiia 

the  middle  ages  labored  under  many  legal  thirteenth  book,  to  I3l33,  wiien  be  ib 

disabilities,  we  fiml  in  many  modem  Ian-  died  of  the  plague.     This  book  treiii  of 

guages  words  derived  from  villa^  which  contemporaneous  events,  and  is  chin^ 

express  vileness  or  servitude,  as  villena^  terized  by  tlie  same  love  of  truth  wtid 

and  villain.    Besides,  servitude  and  vil-  is  found  in  the  work  of  Giovanni  ii 

lany  naturally  go  hand  in  hand  {catlivo,  in  style  and  manner,  Matteo  is  inferior  to  to 

Italian,  from  captivus,  a  prisoner,  means  lnx)ther,  but  he  has  tlie  charm  of  am^ 

bad ;  and  the  word  for^ree  in  Dutch  also  city  and  a  certain  grace  of  amiquiiT^ 

siffnifies  heauliful).    The  modem  Italians  lUippo,  the  son  of  Matteo,  a  Flomnr 

call  the  season  during  which  tliey  live  in  citizen,  lawyer  and  judge,  was  for  tmf 

their  villas,  villeggialitra.    Some  of  the  years  president  of  Pern gia,  but  finailvR' 

modem  Italian  villas  are  yet  splendid,  e.  g.  tired  from  public  life,  for  the  piupow^ 

the  Borghese,  Aldobrandini,  Estcnse,  and  devoting  himself  to  letters,  and  wntotii 

Ludovisi  villas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  I>atin,  a  work  entitled  De  Orvnnf  CS^ 

Rome.     In  the  times  of  the  Carlovinj^i-  lis  Florentinre  tt  ejusdtm  CSvibtu.    T« 

an8,  the  iiriperial  country  residences  (see  first  part  is  full  ol  fiihleis  ami  ha?  ii»v^ 

Charkmafpie)  were  culled  viUm    rcgi<p. ;  l)een  printed.   Mazzuchelli  IkuI  the  *<• 

and   as  ninny  houses  grew   up  around  ond  part  printed  in  1747,  in  anuid  Ital^as 

ihein,  the  word  ville  may  have  therefore  version,  which  is  8U|H*rior  to  iIm'  orurini. 

<*onie  to  sijujnify,  with  tlie  French,  a  toum,  in  elegance  and  purity  <»t'  c.v|)n^l«'ii.  pc 

ViLLAGK  (see  FUla\  or  Vill,  in  Kng-  is   inferior  in  pc/nii  of  aocunu'v.    Tii» 

land,  is  Uiken  sometimes  for  a  manor,  and  work  is   the  first   specimen  nfana:*? 

sometimes  for  a  parish,  or  part  of  it.     In  literary  history,  since  most  ot'llic  privf* 

countries  where  tlnTe  an.'  peasants,  with  whose  lives  are  desoril>»*d  l»y  Viilaii:  a^ 

privileges   and  obligations  distinct   from  men  of  letters.     His  style  i's  livtri)  i:>l 

thoseoftheinliahilantsof  cities  and  towns,  vip^orons,  but  sometimes  totM'onrw?;  ^• 

vUlafre  has  a  legal  meaning,  denoting  a  oflon  sketches  an  admirable  jHirtnLiw'-i- 

place   inhabited  by  p«.'asants.     In  the  V.  a  few  strokes. 

States,  I'illage  has  received  a  peculiar  sig-         Villakkt,  Claude,  a  FnMicli  lii?i':r*s. 

nification.     In  tin?  article  Tojrn,  we  have  born  at  Paris  about    1715,  w:is  iiit«*iA:i*' 

said  tliat  towns,  or  nilher  townships,  are  for  the  legid  profession,  but  pntVn>''i  -' 

the  hust  divisions  of  communities  in  many  study  of  the  l»elles-letin'8,  mul  |»uM*;" 

of  the  states,  so  that  n7/ag'c  has  no  legal  ed,  in    174.'^,  a   novel  called  //wf-t'^'^ 

meaning;  hut  it  is  used  to  indicate  tliai  (-orur  //ti/mn'n,  and,  in  1745,  uik'thfr, i^ 

|iart   of  a   township   where  most  of  the  JkUe  •ilUmandr.     The  d<Tan:^*in'M  <'■ 

houses   are  collecteil.     A    imveller  in   a  his  aflairs  obliging  him  to  leaM.' Tar-'s'"' 

town  asks  the  way  to  the  riUafcr.  went,  in   174H,  to  Kouen,  whcrv  lu  ^P" 

Vir.LAM.     There  are  three  Italian  his-  {Hjared  on  the  stage,  and  coniiiiuej  '^    i 

torians  of   this  name: — (lioi^anni^  a  na-  mode  of  life  till  I7rK>.     He  tbenrvtiin'-    ! 

iiv<?  of  Florence,  who,  having  been  prt»s-  to  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  a  fiiuriai    , 

"Ut  at   the  ceh'hration  of  the  jubilee  in  situation,  relinquished  his  hghlor  >tuj«* 

flome  in  IIJOO,  was  induced,  by  reflecting  and  applied  himself  to  the   investigaSiC    : 


■ 
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itonr  of  his  native  country.    On  tFanquillity  by  moderate  measures,  not  lev 

of  the  abb^Velly  in  1759,  he  tlian  by  force  of  arms.    The  French  arms 

^ed  to  continue  the  history  of  having  suffered  many  reverses  in  Germa- 

onunenced  by  that  writer,  and  ny,  the  chief  command  vras  again  given  to 

e  same  time,  made  secretary  to  marslial  Villars,  who,  by  his  activilv,  baf- 

ft.    His  portion  of  the  work  ex-  fled  the  plans  of  the  pnnce  of  Baden,  to 

3 1329  to  1468,  or  from  the  reiffn  whom  he  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and 

de  Valois  to  that  of  Louis  Al.  compelled  him  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine, 

issisted  in  the  Cottn  tPHutoire  In  1707,  he  forced  the  lines  of  Stolhofen 

!e,    undertaken  by   Luneau  de  (May  23),  which  were  occupied  by  the 

Bun.     His  death  took  place  in  German  forces,  and  extorted  laive  sums 

)  1766.  of  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Suabia. 

Jt,  Louis  Hector,  first  marquis.  The  finances  of  France  were  reduced  so 

rards  duke  of^  peer  and  marshal  low  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  other 

,  descended  from  a  respectable,  causes,  that  it  became  impossible  to  keep 

ed  fimnily,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  on  foot  an  army  equal  to  tne  allied  forces; 

:  an  early  age,  he  served  in  the  and  marshal  Villars  was  therefore  prevent- 

ntries,  and  distinguished  himself  ed  from  attempting  any  great  enterprise. 

[e  of  Maestricht  (1673|,  where.  In  1709,  after  some  iuenectual  attempts 

tern  officer  of  cavalry,  he  made  towards  negotiation,  the  allies  formed  the 

attack,  with  a  detachment  of  design  of  laying  siege  to  Mons ;  and  the 

I,  upon  an    intrenchment,    for  celebrated  battle  of  Malplaquet  (q.  v.)  was 

vras  censured  by  Louis  XIV,  the  result  of  the  operations  on  this  occa- 

Me  eyes  it  happened,  but  in  such  sion    (Sept   11).      Villars  liimself  was 

as  to  redound  to  his  honor.    In  wounded  in  the  knee  in  this  affair.    In 

WTLB  created  marichal  de  camp  ;  1712,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Denain, 

00,  Louis  XIV  sent  him  as  am-  forced  Eugene  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lan- 

•  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  drecy,  and  took  several  fortresses.  In 
t  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  171S^  he  penetrated  into  Germany,  and 
inish  succession.  Villars  was,  took  Landau  (Aug.  20),  and  Freyburg,  in 
recalled  in  I70I,  and,  on  the  the  Breisgau  (Nov.  16).  Louis  was  now 
)ut  of  the  v^rar  for  the  Spanish  very  desirous  of  peace,  and  Villars  and 
i,  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Eugene  entered  upon  negotiations  at  Ras- 
re  he  added  to  his  reputation,  tadt,  which  were  conducted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  in  Ger-  greatest  secrecy,  and  terminated,  March  6, 

next  intrusted  to  him,  and,  on  1714,  in  a  peace  between  Austria  and 
of  October,  1702,  ho  defeated  France.  (See  RastadL)  On  the  death 
uis  of  Baden,  who  commanded  of  Louis,  marshal  Villars  was  made  mem- 
em  forces,  and  wished  to  prevent  ber  of  the  regency  (1715),  and  minister  of 
m  widi  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  state,  and  was  also  aclmitted  into  the 
igcn.  For  this  achievement  he  F'rench  academy.  A  new  war  between 
[ic  mnrahal's  baton,  although,  on  France  and  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
r  the  numerical  superiority  of  election  to  the  Polish  throne,  broke  out 
',  he  did  not  succeed  in  ejecting  in  1733,  and  Villars  was  sent  Into  Italy  at 
In  1703,  after  a  bold  and  sud-  tlie  head  of  an  army,  with  the  title  of 

1,  he  captured  Kehl  (March  12),  markhtd-giniraL  Here,  in  conjunction 
1  highly  important  to  the  French,  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he  reduced 
It  of  its  position,  and  attacked  Milan  within  Uiree  montli8,and  died  soon 
>f  the  prince  of  Baden,  at  Stol-  after,  at  Tiu*in,  when  on  the  point  of  set- 
ugh  without  success,  but  finally  ting  out  on  his  return  to  France,  June  17, 
[led  (May  12)  the  long-contem-  1734,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He 
ction  with  the  elector  of  Bava-  was  the  last  great  French  general  of  that 
attack  was  then  made  by  the  period.  Of  the  Mimoirta  published  un- 
rces  on  the  Austrian  general  der  his  name,  only  tlie  first  part  is  from 
lira,  near  Hochstadt  (^ptem-  his  ]ien. 

nd  the  allies  were  victorious.  Ville  (Latin,  viiUa),  a  French  word,  ori- 

s  now  recalled,  at  the  request  of  ^nally  meaning  a  country  hotue,  appears 

*  of  Bavaria,  and  employed  in  m  many  French  geographical  names,  as 
o  submission  the  reformers  of  jFfou/mZ/e,  JVVuriHe,&c.  ViUaine,  ViUetU^ 
nes,  known  under  the  name  of  VilotUj  &c.,  are  diminutives  of  v3U,  As 
srds  (q.  v.),  in  the  execution  of  there  is  a  great  want  of  names  for  towns  in 
irge  he  endeavored  to  restore  the  U.  States,  and  as  vt2Ie  readily  admits  of 
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I  II0IJ«3U  a  uuiitfcuuu  ui  jiiB  |Hn;iiio,  ucuicuic-u  v^/uMru/rc  uurvuvuinxu  ■■■   wiui 

to  kinff  Philip  III,  under  the  title  of  Ero-  witli  the  extreme  nght,  or  a 

ticas  (Naxera,  1617).    He  alno  translated  tional  party.    This  party  bm 

Boetliius  in  i^rose  and  verae  (Madrid,  1G65),  of  its  influence,  when  the  aan 

and  died  in  1669,  having  devoted  his  last  the  duko  of  Berry,  and  the  n 

years  chiefly  to  philology-.  Villegas  ranks  law  of  1820,  again   revived 

amone  the  oost  lyric  poets  of  Spain.    His  Villele,  who  had  for  several  j 

'  ^    ')  versification  is  characterized  by  a  charm-  leading  speaker  in  the  chomb 
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. .  ^    .  ^  ing  ease ;  and  one  can  only  learn  to  csti-    Iv  raised  to  die  ministrv,  witl 

I'.'-    *^  mate  the  l>cauty  of  the  Span iiih  language    Pcyronnct  (q.   v.)   and   Corl 


from  his  pot^ms.     His  Eroticas  contains  portfolio  of  the  financial  dep 

,  his  translations  from  Anacreon  and  Hor-  mtnisted  to  Villele  in   Dece 

J  ace,  with    forty- four  cantUemis,  elegies,  tlic  title  of  count  was  added 

idylis  sonnets,  &c.    Villegas,  according  and  the  dignity  of  president  q 

to  his  own  account,  labored  his  poems  try  in  September,  of  the  foil 

with  tlie  greatest  care,  having  revised  his  The  friends  of  constitutioni 

eanlUcruu  twenty  times,  and  copied  them  were,  about  this  time,  exerting 

fourteen  times.  in  Simin,  Portugal,  Piedmont 

ViLLEGGiATURA  (Italian).    (See  FUla,)  to  support  their  cause  by  for 

..  ViLLEiiARDOUiN,  GcofiVoy  dc,  an  an-  and    tlie    ultra-monarclncal 

i  cieut  French  chronicler,  bom   in  11(>7,  France  was  litdo  satisfied  %«it 

was  marshal  of  Champagne,  an  office  heUl  called  the  moderation   of  d 

by  his  father  and  descendants.     He  acted  The  invasion  of  S|)ain,  the 

a  considerable  part  in  the  fourth  crusade  prolongation  of  the  tcmi  of  i 

of  llDd,  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Con-  seven  years,  the  reduction  ul 

stantinople  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  the   law  of  indemnification 

in  1204.    Of  this  exi)edition,  he  wrote,  or  grants,  the  establishment  of 

dictated,  a  narrative,  which  is  extant,  in  ship,  and  other  measures,  indi 

the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  country'.  It  ever,  no  such  tendency  on  tli< 

is  interesting  from  its  simplicity  and  ap-  ministers.    Ijabourdoniiaye,  i 

parent  fidelity,  and  is  much  referred  to  of  a  fMUt  of  the  right  side,  ai 

oy  Giblxin  in  his  ac(*ount  of  the  events  briaiid,  though  with  diflfercnt 


isterof  finance,  and  president  of  tlie  minii^  national  guard  of  Paris  on 

terial  council  from  1822  to  1^7,  was  bom  their  general  review  (April  7^ 

at  Toulouse,  in  177!),  and  eiitere<l  the  ua-  was  increased  Iiy  the  diMoIu 

vy  young.  Aller  his  return  from  the  expe-  body  on  tlie  following  d.ny. 
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nto  the  chamber  of  peers ;  but  the  mvo-  every  ago  and  couutry,  until  comparative- 

ucion  of  1830  rendered  all  the  creatioits  ly  recent  times,  personal  servitude  seems 

if  peers,  during  tlie  reign  of  Charles  X,  to  have  been  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of 

|oid,  and  M.  de  Villele  has  accordingly  mankind.    The  free  citizens  of  Greece 

ived  in  retirement  since  that  period.  and  Rome  v|^re  absolute  masters  of  the 

ViLLBBiAiN,  Abel  Francois,  member  of  life  and  property  of  large  numbers  of  their 
be  academy,  and,  since  tlie  revolution  of  fellow-beings ;  and  tlie  Gennans,  in  their 
830^  of  tlie  chamber  of  deputies,  was  primitive  setdements,  were  accustomed  to 
om  at  Paris,  in  1791,  and  studied  with  tlie  notion  of  slavery,  incurred  not  only  by 
viUiant  success.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  captivity  in  war,  but  by  crimes  and  by  debt 
«lbre  ho  bad  ceased  to  attend  to  lessons  ^ee  Slavery.)  When  they  invaded  the 
B  liietoric,  he  supplied,  with  high  ap-  Roman  empire,  they  found  tlie  same  con- 
lauoe^  tlie  place  of  two  of  the  most  emi-  dition  established  in  its  provinces ;  and 
ent  professors  of  that  art  Appointed,  thus  servitude,  under  various  modifica- 
ft  1810,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  tions,  became  common  in  modem  Eu- 
f  oeiun  of  Charlemagne,  he  discliarged  his  rope.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  ascer- 
lew  duties  with  tlie  same  superiority.  The  taming  its  varieties  and  stages.  Villeins 
•w  university  having  restored  the  cus-  were  not,  properly  speaking,  slaves :  the 
am,  which  had  been  aoandoned  since  the  mere  attacnment  to  the  soil,  which  was 
■voltitioii,  of  using  Latin  harangues  at  their  characteristic  distinction,  might,  in- 
Im  distribution  of  the  prizes,  M.  Ville-  deed,  be  joined  to  so  many  privileges,  that 
Hin  was  the  first,  in  1811,  employed  to  freedom  might  be  more  descriptive  of 
Idiver  the  discourse  on  this  occasion,  their  state  than  servitude.  Thus  we  find 
la  was  then  a  competitor  for  the  prize  to  tlie  mere  slaves  (servi)  among  the  Anglo- 
m  given  to  tho  best  eulogy  on  Montaigne,  Saxons,  known  by  the  names  of  theow^ 
ad  obtained  it  The  public  beheld  with  eane,  and  ihraUj  distinguished  in  Domes- 
NMider  a  philosopher  like  Montaigne  ap-  day-book  from  the  villeins.  One  source 
vaciate^by  a  writer  who  )iad  not  attain-  of  villenaffe  was  indeed  slavery,  the  pro- 
d  the  twentTHsecond  year  of  his  age!  In  prietors  of  large  landed  estates  being  ac- 
814|  M.  Villemain  was  appointed  pro-  customed  to  grant  land  to  their  slaves,  on 
baior  of  modem  history  in  tne  academy  condition  of  Uieir  performinff  certain  ser- 
£hiu.  His  introductory  discourse,  pro-  vices.  At  a  later  period,  free  peasanta 
MMiDced  before  a  large  and  learned  as-  became  the  villeins  of  powerful  fords,  or 
anlily»  was  loudly  applauded.  The  ora-  of  the  church,  for  the  sidte  of  protectioii. 
w  presented,  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  villein  was  not  only  precluded  from 
i  frithful  and  animated  picture  of  the  selling  the  land  upon  which  he  dwelt,  but 
[Hienl  histoiy  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  his  peraon  was  bound,  and  the  lord  might 
■Dtury.  The  same  year,  he  bore  of}*  the  reclaim  him  if  he  attempted  to  strav* 
viae  of  eloauence  at  the  academy.  The  The  villeins  in  England  were  inc^Mbla 
vlogium  of  Montesquieu,  proposed  for  of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  ez- 
ha  prize  of  1816,  gained  M.  Villemain  his  cept  against  the  most  outrageous  injuries. 
km  academic  crown.  In  the  same  year.  The  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  ac- 
ta pamrd  from  the  chair  of  modem  his-  quired,  and  could  convey  them,  sepa- 
aiy  to  that  of  eloquence ;  and  his  celeb-  rately  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger.  Their 
JQr  attended  him  here  also.  His  lectures  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were  called 
vara  extremely  popular ;  and,  with  other  villein  services^  ignoble  in  their  nature  and 
htinguished  professors  (Cousin,  Guizot,  indeterminate  in  their  degree  (see  TVn- 
kc.),  he  was  silenced  by  govemment,  on  tare) — die  felling  of  timber,  tlie  carrying  of 
leeouotof  the  freedom  of  bis  expressions,  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads,  for  their 
nd  the  liberality  of  liis  views.  In  18S28,  lords,  who  seem  to  have  possec^d  an 
m  was  permitted  to  renew  his  lectures,  equally  unbounded  right  over  theur  labor 
ve  volumes  of  which  have  been  publish-  and  its  fruits.  This  description  of  per- 
d.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  has  sons  might,  with  more  strict  propriety,  be 
aen  an  active  member  of  the  chamber  of  called  serfs,  some  of  the  villeins  of  France 
■putiea.  The  principal  publications  of  and  Gemiany  being  bound  only  to  fixed 
^Jlemain  are  his  DiMcours  et  MHanges  payments  and  duties  towards  their  lotd. 
i||^«iret(18S23);  Tie  (ie  CVomuwU  (2  vok.  The  children  of  the  villein  could  not, 
019) ;  A'btiveaux  MilangtM  histonques  et  without  permission  of  the  lord,  change 
}tUrmru  (18S7) ;  and  his  lectures  above  the  emplovment  to  which  they  were  bom : 
Mentioned,  under  tlie  tide  of  Cowra  de  they  could  not  marry  without  his  consent, 
IJHUraiurt  Fnmcaue,  for  which  they  were  expected  to  pay. 

VuixNAOEy  ^iLLEinSi  or  Sxari.    In  The  children  followed  the  mother's  coo- 
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ditioii,  except  In  Englaiu),  where  tliey  ed  him  were  scnvded  h^r  ih»  flwiM  I 

MIowed  the  ft/lhefa.     Manuinissiou  waa  govcriiaienl,  whir-h  mnde  mm  k  dMnfc  ' 

pnctised,  aa  it  ever  is,  where  there   ia  oftbe  order  of  the  polar  Btar.     M.^H' 

ataverj,  and,  aa  aociety  adTWiced  in  Eu-  lew  died  in  the  flrtnoit  of  WIS. 
lOpe,  became  freqiienL    I»ab(i>  becnme        Villiebi.    [St-n  IiudiMff^a».\ 
uniol  to  allow  the  villcina  to  hold  proper-         Vii.li>isu:(,  Jettii   BapMc  (TAnatlt 

tjr,  though  thia  woa  rattier  by  indulgence  a  distmguishHl  llwllfniM,  bora  K  OaM- 

than  aa  a  matterof  right.   Some  inslaneea  siir-Setne,  iu  IT.W.  corlf  acqaind  RfM- 

of  predial  eervitude  occur  in  Englmid  oa  tion  for  his  lal^nn  aihI  «t»alniii(i»    b 

haeaslhe  roign  ul' Elizabeth;  but  (here  the  niiieteeDlh   ymr  of  Iini  ip:,lM  W 

were  no  villeins  remaininu  ai  the  time  of  rpad   all  the   aiitient    Latin   and   mM^ 

tfie  abolition  of  villetiage,  in  ll!<il.   It  wos  Greek  aulhora;  mid,  In  a  alion  tnat,  « 

not  entirely  abolished  in  France  until  the  acquired  the  Arabic,  Syriae  and  IMiw 

revolution,  though  the  villeins  in  the  royal  wiltiout  any  aitaixtanrv  Irani  othoti   li 

dmnaina  were  tinaiicipatol  in  tlio  four-  the  tweni^-ihird  jttar  of  hia  itps  !•  ^ 

teroth  century.     The  greater  part  of  the  admitted  into  the  ftcndnmy  of  iBaai|MK 

Mr?ile  claaacs  in  some  pxiuntries  of  Ger-  In  1778,  llie  ^vprnim^nt  aont  him  »  '• 

many  had  acquired  ihoir  liberty  before  ice  to  examinD  the   nnutovrifin  in  At 

the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cemury;  but,  in  library  of  Ht  Mark;  and,  whUe  tboc,  b 

other  parts,  villenage  Burvived   till  the  enjoyed  ili«  society  of  the  Icamed  ■■*■ 

nineteenth  centuiT.  and  ia  not  yel  entirely  li,  to  which  imnrcoarac — i*— ■ 

Xtinct,     It  has  been  recently  aboli '     '  '      *' * 

_B  LiTonia,  hui  flill  exists  in  its  most 
Tile  forni  in  other  pans  of  Ru»iia.  cm  deprompta  (Vnnitv^  17RI,  3  valt,tl4 
VlLLERs,  Ch&HciH  Fran';ois  Unminique  ]u  Die  lUitHry  of  Bt.  Mark,  VUloim  it- 
do,  a  French  writer,  was  a  native  of  Bel-  covered  an  imnananl  cndex,  wtilrb  o» 
Chen,  in  Lonuine,  where  he  was  btini  iti  Utlued  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  with 


1764.     In  the  earlier  part  of  liis  life,  ho  Bcbol]*,  and  which  was  ealetntrf  (if  pS 

Served  in  the  French  army  aa  a  Ijcuienani  vniuo  by  Wolf.    This  he  nubUthed  «V 

of  aitil]ery,but,o»  the  breaking  outoftbc  the  title  Homtri  IHat  ad   rcfmt  Oi4n 

revolution,  oniEraled,  tmc)  joined  the  toy-  VtntH  Fidnn  •wvruifti(Veoir«,1789;lL^ 

■iiti  fbtce  under  the    prince  of  ContK.  Aflnr  hia  remm  from  Italr,  VWoitw  *fr 

On  dii!  &ilure  of  the  hopes  of  the  party  fted  Germany,  and,  ia  17^  ■cranf^W 

to  which   he   had   attached   himself^   he  the  French  ambaarador  ChmMml-Oadv 

went  to  I.iibcck,  mid  devoted  liiinBelf  to  to  Conslaiitinoplc,  and  spent  thina  jnMi 

literaty  pursuits.     Viller9,who  was  a  man  in  irnvellini;  in  Greieco  and  the  GiMM 

of  cousiderable  talent.  Olid  »imc  n^oding,  ialands.    Tliis  excursiMi,  durinc  ttM 

aoou  Bciiuircd  a  rising  reputation  in  the  he  became  familiar  with  the  ! 

republic  of  Iclteis,  which  wa«  niiicli  iu-  modem    Greek,   led    him    to 

creased  by  hia  obtaining  tiie  prize  given    the  pre|Miration  of  a  complete 

by  the  institute,  for  an  Essay  on  iho  In-  of  Greece.     For  lliia   purpote,  be 

fluence  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  at  excerpts  from  the  Grecian  aotliant  ^ 

length  invited  to  fill  tlie  protessor'a  chair  church  fathers  and  the  ByzanliiwiniH; 

of  phllosnphy  at  the  university  of  Gdl-  but  the  revolutionary  agitaiiauaKlBek^ 

tingcu.     l^ia  sitimtion,  when  l)ie  French  sued  interrupted  the  execution  oThb  pkK 

influence  predoniiuated,  he  was  compel-  and  he  died  in  1805,  witliom  hatfaf  » 

led  to  msigo,  hut  received  a  {lension  in  complished  it.   Bcsideti  the  workadMh 

lieu   of  iL      During  the   occupation   of  mentioned,  Villoison   piiblisihed  an  me» 

Hanover  by  the  troops   of  France,   un-  lent   edition   of   Longtis^    rinlwitfa  A 

dcr  Davous),  the  excesses  cnmniilled  hy  Dapknvk  ft   CUm  (2  volfL,  ParK  ITT^ 

the  soliticry  induced  liim  to  address  a  lei-  and  contributed  numerous  vmluaHr  ft- 

ter  to  Fanny  Beauhamaia,  with  the  hope  pera  to  the  Mimairts  rU  f.'lfaJ/Keii  Jah- 

of  procuring,  tlirough  her  inters  some  frripHoiu. 

mitigation  of  the  evils  under  which  the  Vimeiba  ;  a  town  of  Portiigii«  Cfl» 
unbappy  country  of  his  adoption  then  madura,  three  miira  from  Ton**  Teto 
lahored.  The  work  was  printnl ;  but  the  (q.  v.),  and  twenty-eight  Mmh>mt  rf 
only  efiect  it  produced  was  lo  draw  on  its  l.isl>on.  It  in  remarkabte  for  H10  k^ 
author  the  peisonal  hatred  of  the  French  between  ilie  British  and  Frvneh  (ooAt 
commander.  He  also  addressed  lo  the  31si  of  Au^st,  1808),  in  whidi  A* 
inslilute  two  reports  on  the  state  ofancieot  Fn?nch,  under  general  Juuoi.  wen-  d*JM- 
fiterature,  and  on  the  history  of  (icrmony.  ed  hy  the  English  forces,  under  tbr  (ba- 
ilie hmiOTB  whkh  liie  own  country  deni-  maud  of  ur  Anfaur  WeUeofey,  now  4* 
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«f  Wellington.    This  battle  was  followed  mountains  of  which  great  numbers  of  the 

Stbe  famous  convention  of  Cintra  (Auff.  negroes  escaped,  whom  the  Indians  suf- 

),  by  the  articles  of  which  the  French  fered  to  remain.     Partly  by  the  accessioD 

fcrcea  were  to  be  transported  to  theur  own  of  runaway  slaves  from  fiarbadoes,  and 

country,  with  their  arms  and  property.  partly  by  the  children  they  had  by  the 

ViNALiA  (from  the  Latin);  wine  feasts  Indian  women,  the  Africans    were   so 

amoDg  the  Komans.    The  Etruscans,  it  b  much  strenethened,  that,  about  the  be- 

flud,  after  a  victory  gained  over  the  Lat-  ginning     of    the     eighteenth    century, 

tno,  had  made  the  surrender  of  all  their  Siey   constrained   the   Indians  to  retire 

wine  by  the  latter  a  condition  of  peace,  into  the  north-west  part  of  the  island. 

The  Latins,  enraged  at  this  demand,  once  The    Indians    applied    to    the   French 

waan  determined  to  try  the  chance  of  war ;  for    assistance,    and    the    consequence 

batthey  promised  their  wine  to  Jupiter,  if  was  a  long  war  between  them  and  the 

they  should  be  victorious.  They  conquer-  neffroes.      In     17^  the   island    being 

•d ;  and,  to  fulfil  their  vow,  thev  offered  ceded  to  the    Enslish,   the  first  meas- 

faim  the  first  cup  fitun  every  cask.    This  ure  of  the  English  government  was  to 

cnstom  was  continued,  and  the  feast  was  dispose  of  the   lands,  without  any  re- 

celebratcd  annually  on  the  23d  of  April,  gara  to  the  claims  of  either  race.    A  war 

on  which  day  the  wine-casks  were  open-  took  places  which  ended  in  a  compromise, 

od«    A  second  wine  feast  was  celebrated  by  which  the  natives,  afier  surrendering 

OB  the  2Ist  of  August,  to  pray  for  Jupi-  part  of  their  lands,  were  permitted  to  ea- 

UA  fiivor  on  the  approaching  vintage,  joy  the  remainder  unmolested.    On  the 

Till  afler  this  festival,  the  wine  of  the  pre-  19th  of  June,  1779,  St.  Vincent  was  <»p- 

vious  year  could  not  be  sold,  that  of^the  tured  by  a  French  force  from  MarUnico. 

floniinf  season  being  consecrated  by  these  It  was  restored  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of 

fiodvities,  and  committed  to  the  proiec-  1783.    St.  Vincent  contains  about  84,000 

lion  of  Jupiter.    At  this  second  lestival,  acres,  which  are  well  watered ;  but  the 

tfae,^!fiffiqi  Diaiis  commenced  the  vintage  countiv   is   generally  mountainous  and 

faj  nthering  the  first  grape.  rugged.    The  valleys,  however,  are  fer- 

ViiccEnif ES,  the  capital  of  Knox  coun-  tile  in  a  high  degree,  the  soil  consisting 
n^,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  Wabash,  chiefly  of  a  fine  mould,  composed  of  sand 
190  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  settled  and  clay,  well  adapted  for  suj^.  Its 
in  1735,  by  the  French.  It  contains  the  towns  are  Kingston,  the  capital,  and 
county  uillduigs,  an  academy,  two  Richmond:  the  othera  are  villages  or 
ehuicbes,  and  some  other  public  build-  hamlets,  at  the  several  bays  and  landing- 
ingBi  which  are  erected  in  good  style,  and  places.  Imports,  in  1829,  £99,891 ;  ex- 
has  a  popukoion  of  1800.  Viucenncs  is  ports,  £414^48.  In  1812,  St.  Vincent  was 
contiguous  to  a  beautiful  prairie,  of  which  almost  desolated  by  a  most  dreadful 
about  5000  acres  are  cultivated  as  one  eruption  of  the  Souf&icr  mountain, 
field.  The  houses  are  furnished  with  which  had  continued  quiet  for  nearly  a 
fludens  well  filled  with  fruit-trees,  century,  but  from  which  now  issued 
Biearo-boats  come  to  this  place  during  such  a  torrent  of  lava,  and  such  clouds 

DSt  of  the  year.  of  ashes,  as  nearly  covered  the  island, 

ViNCBNif Es ;  a  town  of  France,  depart-  and  injured  the  soil  in  such  a  manner 

BOt  of  the  Seine,  about  three  miles  east  that  it  has  never  recovered.    Population, 

of  Paris.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  castle,  whites,  1301 ;  free  people  of  color,  2824; 

fanUt  in  a  remote  age.    It  continued  a  slaves,  23,589;  total,  27,714.   Lon.61°15^ 

palace  duriug  tliree  centuries,  but  has  W.;  lat.  13°  17' N. 

■mee  been  used  as  a  state  prison.    It  \a  Vimcent,  Cape  St.  ;   the  south-west 

■till  of  considerable   strength.      It  was  point  of  Portupl,  noted  for  the  naval  vie- 

fane  that  the  uDfortiiAato  duke  d'Enghien  toi7  gained  off  it  on  the  14tli  of  February. 

waa  shot  on  the  21st  of  Mareh,  1804.  1797,  by  sir  John  Jervis,  aflerwards  esLri 

Adioining  to  the  castle  is  a  fine  park  and  of  St  Vincent.    (See  Ftnceni,  St.)    Lon. 

tbML    Populatwn,  2C00.  8«  58' 39"  W. ;  lat  3?>  2' 54"  N. 

VizfCEiiT,  St.  ;  an  island  in  the  West  Vincent,   John   Jervis,   earl   of  St, 

ladies,  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  ten  a   distiogiiished  naval  commander,  de- 

Jb  breadth.    This  island  was  only  iiihab-  scended  of  a  respectable  family  in  Staf- 

itod  by  native  Caribs,  till,  in  the  latter  fordsliire,  was  bom  in  1734,  and,  at  the 

Bart  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  sliip  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the  navy.     In 

fim  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  was  1760,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-cap- 

aitber  wrecked  or  run  asliore  upon  the  tain,  and  commanded  the  Foudroyaat,  m 

'  of  Sl  Vincent,  into  the  woods  and  the  action  between  admiral  Kef^  and 
48» 
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tbe  French  fleet,  in  July,  1778.    In  1783,  which  vrovM  have  been  still  bm 

he  took  tbe  Pegase,  of  eeveuty-four  guns;  ficial  in  its  results  but  for  tbe  I 

for  which  exploit  he  received  the  red  rib-  house  of  Sforza.     Amongst  tl 

and.     In  1794,  he  received  the  command  ings  whic4i  be  executed  by  oid 

of  a  squadron  equipped  for  the  West  In-  duke,  the  first  was  the  Head  of 

dies,    and    reduc<ra    Martinico,  Guada-  and  the  most  fiunous  was  the  Lo 

loupe  and  St.  Lucia.     On  the  ]4tb  of  per,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Domi 

February,  1797,  being  in  command  of  the  Sta- Maria  delle  Grazie.     It  is 

Mediterranean  fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  he  de-  gretted,  that  this  beautiful  Ireaec 

feated  twenty-seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by 

line  ofl*  cape  St.  Vincent,  the  south-west  but  several  old  copies  remain,  m 

point  of  Portugal,  and  was  raised  to  the  the  beauty  of  the  croups  of  tl 

English  peerage,  by  tbe  titles  of  baron  composition  and  of  me  separate 

Jervis  aiid  eari  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a  be  estimated.    There  is  an  czci 

pension  of  £9000  a  year.    In  1799,  he  graving    of  this    painting    by 

was  created  admiral,  and,  in  1801,  became  Morgben.    Besides  his  pamtingi 

first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and,  in  1821,  do's  active  spirit  undertook  man 

admiral  of  the  fleet    Lotd  St.  Vincent  tant  enterprises.    He  conducted 

was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  unbending  of  the  Adda  to  Milan,  and  excaval 

in  regard  to  discipline  and  reform,  and  ot  gable  canal  from  Mortesana  to  d 

high  gallantry  and  genius  in  his  profes-  of  Chiavcnna  and  to  the  Valt^ 

non.    He  died  in  1823,  in  bis  eighty-  tance  of  200  Italian  milea.     In 

ninth  yenr.    His  statue  has  been  erected  remmed  to  Florence,  where  he 

in  St  Paul'to  cathedral,  by  vote  of  parlia-  ployed  to  paint  one  of  tbe  wal 

ment  great  council  room.    On  this 

ViNCEifT,    William,    a   distinguished  having  Michael  Angelo  for  a  cc 

critic  and  divine,  uom  in    London,  in  he  mule  a  cartoon — ^whicli  is  c 

1739,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  most  celebrated  works-^commc 

be  obtained  a  fellowship.    In   1762,  he  a  victory  of  tbe  Florentines,  un 

became  an  usher  at  Westminster,  and,  chief  Niccolo  Piccinio:  aoxNip 

nine  years  after,  second  master.    He  took  men  in  tbe  piece,  strug^ing  i 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  standard,  was  jiarticulariy  adooiR 

appointed  chaplain    in  ordinary  to  the  cartoon  also  is  known  only  bj 

king.     In  1788,  he  became  head  master  Whori  Leo  X  asceiidetl  the  papi 

at  WestiiiinstiT,  where  he  rontinued  to  in  151.*i,  l^M)nanl<>  w<»nt,  in  the 

presiile  till    1801,  when  he  was  made  a  Juhan,  duke  of  Mrdiri,  tu  Ronu 

prel^end  of  WeKtiiiiiLMter;  aiid,  two  yenre  this  city   iu    I.M."),  and   wi'iu  to 

Htler,  he  succetMled  to  the  deaiier}'.     l>ean  whillier  lit*  had  hoeii  invited  hy  I 

Vincent    id    prinei|mlly    known    hy    his  His  n^ason  lorlruvin*:  Koint*  prob 

Conunentary  on  Arrian's  Voyage  otWear-  that  the   rivalry  ot*  Michael   An 

chujs  and  hu<  Periphi!*  of  the   Kryihrttan  lowed  him  even  ilien*,  or  that 

Sea,  n'f)uhlished  topi'ther,  under  the  title  was  already  intrustt'<i  with  the  t- 

of  the  Commerce  mid  Naviuation  of  the  of  the  ijn'ai   works  in   iht»  Vatic 

Ancients  in  the   Indian  Ocean  (1H()7,  2  account  ot' his  advanced  a:re,  he 

vol*.,  4lo.).     Me  flied  in   December,  IH15.  or  nothinir  i»  France,  and,  in 

A  volum«»  of  his  l)iscour»<*s,  with  his  lite,  d'uni  in  the  anuH  of  the  king,  i 

waj«  published  poHthumously.  tempting'   to    ris4>    fmin    hiM    lied 

Vi.M'E>T  DF.  Fai'i..     (St»e  Paul.)  cMvasion  ot*  a  visit  tri>m  him.     1 

Vi^ci,   I^MHiarilo  da,  the  head  of  the  da  \'inri  is  di^tinpiishetl  a»  the  r 

Florentine  Hchool  of  |Niintinp,  was  lH)rn  Htrove  to  reduce  the  art  of  |»aintin 

in  the  villa):i*   ot'  Vinci,   near   Florence,  had  heen  revive<l  hy  Cimalnie  ( 

l)etw«»en    1444    and    l4,Vi.     He    wiw   the  prinriples.     Hut  few  |uiintinj!H  aj 

natural  Hon    ot'  a    notar>'  named   Pietro.  to  which  he  had  f^iven  the   \aM 

Kven  in   his  earliest   youth,   he  th'voted  The  n';L'<»»n  ot'tliis  wilh  hi**  rcsilea* 

himself  lo  a  ^**nX    variety   of  studies —  for    |MTteciioii,   even    in    nd\axu 

painting,  sculpture, anatomy,  an'hitecture,  Truth  was  his  aim,  and  hi?*  mtH 

feometr)',  mechanics,  jHwiry  and  musie.  semprr  tptel  rhe  tu  (hbfn  (Will  alw 

le  soon  Hur|»ass«'d  his  mtt^ter,  the  |Mtinter  which  thou  nuL'htot).    So  an\iiHi< 

and  scul|)tor  Andn*a  del  Varrm'hio;  and,  at  ilie  iM'uimnn^'  of  a  w<irk,  that  h 

in    14^^2,   the   duke   of  Milan,    Ludovico  tnMuhle  like  a  striplmj?.      Ili?  du 

Maria  Slor/a,  took  him  into  hLs  MTvice.  tion  with  his  prvwluction-*  incrva: 

Leonardo  founded  an  academy  of  design,  the  progress,  so  iliat  he  generally  gi 
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«lbre  the^  were  finished.  Among  also  a  Gennan  edition.  We  shonld  men- 
nost  distinguished  works,  besides  tion,  also,  Desseina  de  hkenardo  da'Vmei, 
already  mentioned,  are  the  lAta  del  gravU  par  C%.  T,  Gerii  (Milan,  1784), 
mdOf  in  Paris ;  the  lovely  picture  and  Osservaxioni  sopra  %  Diautm  di  X^e- 
m  by  the  name  of  La  Viar^  aux  nardo  daW^bbale  AmoreUi  (Btilan,  1784). 
erv;  a  Leda,  in  the  collection  of  Besides  these,  there  appeared,  in  179^ 
le  Kaunttz,  in  Vienna ;  a  picture,  in  at  London,  engravings  of  the  numerous 
alace  PamfiU,  in  Rome,  representing  sketches  of  Leonardo  in  the  possession  of 
ilerview  of  the  child  Jesus  vnth  the  the  king  of  Enffland,  entided  Imitations 
NTS  in  the  temple ;  John  the  Baptist,  of  Oriffinal  Designs  by  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
srly  in  the  French  museum ;  the  ci,  puraished  by  J.  Chamberlaine  (1796, 
BUt  of  duke  Ludovico  Maria  Sforza,  folio).  See,  also,  the  Life  of  Leonardo  da 
9  Dresden  gallery ;  and  others.  At-  Vinci  (in  G^erroan,  Halle,  1819). 
of  equal  value  with  the  pictures  of  Vindelicia  ;  the  country  of  the  Vin- 
immortal  artist  are  his  vnritings,  of  delicians,  a  German  tribe,  which  lived,  in 
b,  however,  part  have  unfortunately  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  south  of 
lost,  and  others  have  remained  in  Germany.  Hence  Augsburg  was  called 
iBcript  His  JhxtUUo  deila  Pittwra  Augusta  Vindelieorum,  After  their  con- 
ired  ibr  the  first  time  in  1651 :  the  quest  by  the  Romans,  Tiberius  removed 
eomplete  edition  of  it  was  published  most  of  them  from  their  country, 
ianzi,  m  1817.  With  a  deep  insight  Vindicta  ;  revenge,  punishment,  corn- 
nature,  says  FioriUo,  Leonardo  has  plaint  of  injury  received ;  also,  with  the 
sd,  in  this  book,  of  light,  shades,  re-  Romans,  the  staff  with  which  daves  were 
ons, and  particuhirly  of  beck-ffrounds.  touched  when  they  were  set  firee.  Hence, 
serfectly  understood,  and  has  *ex-  in  the  Pandects,  the  tide  Dt  numumitMit 
led  in  the   best  vray,  that,  natural  mndicta, 

0  being  mostly  bounded  by  curved       Vine  (vitisy    The  common  grape  ( F. 
which  have  a  certain  softness,  it  is  vim/era)  at  present  grows  vsild  in  manv 

rtant  to  give   this   softness  to  the  partsof  the  south  of  Europe,  but  its  on- 

les ;  that  this  can  be  done  onlv  by  gin  can  be  pretty  clearly  traced  to  Asia. 

■  of  the  ground  on  which  the  object  Its  culture  has  been  knovim  and  practised 

iresented ;  that  the  inner  line  of  the  from  the  most  remote  period  or  histonr, 

unding  ground,  and  the  outer  line  though  it  is  certain  that  it  had  made  litOe 

)  oUect,  are  one  and  the  same ;  na^,  progress  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 

he  ficure  of  the  latter  becomes  visi-  dation  of  Rome.    A  temperate  climate  is 

ofy  by  means  of  that  which  sur-  most  favorable  to  its  ^wtn.  The  extreme 

b  it;  that  even  the  colors  are  de-  points  at  which  it  is  successfully  cuki- 

ent  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and  vated  in  the  open  air,  are  Schiras,  in 

al^  weaken  and  heighten  each  other ;  Persia,  in  lat  25^,  and  Coblentz,  in  lat  5SK 

(vfaien  subjects  of  the  same  color  are  In  northern  climates,  a  south  exposure  is 

represented  one  before  the  other,  preferable,  unless  the  summer  heats  are 

ent  degrees  of  light  must  be  used  to  too  powerful ;  and  the   reverse  in  the 

ate  them  firom  each  other,  since  the  south.    It  is  not  difficult  as  to  the  nature 

of  air  between  the  eye  and  the  ob-  of  the  soil,  but  succeeds  best  if  it  be  light, 

evens  and  softens  the  color  in  pro-  and  rather  dry  than  humid.    Most  of  the 

HI  to  the   distance.     Besides  this  vineyards  in  France  are  in  a  soil  both 

se,  and  a  FVmgment  iPun  TraiU  tur  clayey   and   calcareous  ;   but   excellent 

fimvemenlf  du  Corp  humainy  nothing  wines  are  produced  in  granitic  and  also 

oen  printed  of  his  writings ;  but  the  in  volcanic  districts,  though  this  does  not 

roaiBn  library,  at   Milan,  possesses  hold  good  ahvajrs.    The  varieties  are  in- 

m    volumes   of    his    manuscripcs.  numerable,  dinering  in  foim  and  size^ 

D  other  voliitnes  are  said  to  have  cok>r,  taste,  consistence,  firagrance,  the 

1  into  the  possession  of  king  Philip  of  size  of  the  seeds  and  bunches,  &c  In 
I ;  but  not  even  the  nature  of  their  planting  the  varieties  known  to  produce 
oli  is  known.  Leonardo  always  the  best  wine,  it  is  of  importance  to  select 
id  a  little  bocdt  with  him^  in  which  such  as  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  same 
Irew  interesting  forms  and  fiices  period,  otherwise  much  inconvenience 
h  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  will  be  experienced.  The  vine  is  unl 
IS  pablished  a  collection  of  beautiful  versally  propagated  bv  cuttings,  either  t 
lies  and  studies  of  Leonardo,  under  foot  or  more  long,  witn  a  portion  of  twc 
itie  Beeunl  de  THt»  de  Caradirei  d  veara  old  wood»  or  short,  with  only  ot 
\trgm,  iie.  (1730),  of  which  there  is  bud,  or  one  bud  and  half  a  join^  Jb«* 
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New  Tmriedet,  however,  can  only  be  ob-  and  are  served  up  at  dwawia  fSbm 

tained  from  aeed ;  and  a  leedling,  care-  the  year.    A  wine  may  be  obla 

fiilly  treated,  will  show  bloasoma  in  its  fermenting  them — a  bmineaa  m 

fourth  or  fifth  year.    The  diverrity  of  canied  on  extenaiTelv  in  Enctam 

winea,  however,  appears  to  depend  more  wines  are  made  ezcluaively  mm 

on  soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  than  on  black  grapes,  while  red  or  vrfaile  i 

the  pellicular  varierv,  though  this  has  its  indiftmntly  for  while  wines.    A 

influence.     The    Burgundy,    however,  should  be  kept  in  cellan,  where  I 

may  be  considered  the  most  senersl  vine-  perature  is  alwava  the  same :  m 

vard  grape  of  France,  firom  Cnampagne  to  prove  very  much  by  age.    Wk 

Ifaneilles  and  Bordeaux.    The  best  wine  the  fint  rank  among  liquora.    ' 

in  Italy  and  Spain  is  also  made  from  cients,  like  the  mo£ma,  attachi 

grapes  of  this  description ;  but  inr  both  prices  to  certain  winea.    At  pra 

countries,  manv  of  the  larger-berried  sorts  most  esteemed  wine  is  Tokay,  i 

are  raised,  as  being  more  productive  of  produced  in  a  limited  diathct  in  ii 

liquor.    The  sweet  wines  are  made  from  and  is  all  reserved  ibr  the  uae  of 

sweet-berried  grapes,  allowed  to  remain  peror.    Inferior  winea,  from  the  i 

on  the  plants  till  over  ripe.    That  wine  cinity,  are  sold  in  commerce  ub 

is  the  strongest,  and  has  most  flavor,  in  name.    As  late  fi^osts  are  very  apt 

which  both  the   akins   and  stones  are  the  vine,  notwithstanding  that  rt  i 

and  fermented.     As  a  general  severe  cold  in  the  depth  of  wii 


rule,  the  varieties  most  esteemed  fer  wine-  climate  would  seem,  a  onen,  lo 

malong  have  small  berries  and  bunches,  vorable  to  its  culture.    U  is,  howe 

with  an  austere  taste.    In  certain  k)cali-  tivated  for  the  table  in  almoat  ei 

ties,  the  vine  lives  only  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  making 

years ;  but  under  favorable  circumstances,  wine  in  tJtuB  country  is  no  kMig 

It  may  last  several  hundred.    The  time  lematicaL    Wine  or  the  very  fin 

of  flowering  is  a  critical  moment:  heavy  has  been  produced  in  several  ii 

rains,  drounit,  or  a  sudden  fell  of  tempo-  We  have,  however,  more  to  ho 

ihture,  at  Uiis  period,  may  produce  the  some  of  the  varieties  of  our  nativi 

partial  or  even  total  destruction  of  the  which  require  less  care,  and  ai 

vintage.     Hail  often  does  ipeat  injury,  adapted  to  our  climate.    Some 

even  when  the  stoned  are  of  small  size,  have  been  produced  of  a  very  < 

Most  varieties  bear  only  once  in  the  sea-  auality,  though,  hitherto,  none  f 

eon,  8<)ine  oftener,  esi|M*oialIy   in   warm  the  finer  varieties  of  the  furvici 

climate:).     Cjraiies,  when  fn^Mh  and  |>cr-  Our  American  8|>ecieti  of  in^iwar 

fectly  rii»e,  are  wholesome,  refresliiiig,  aiid  clearly  understood. — The  tbx  jrrmf 

very   ap-eeublo   lo    the   taste:    they   are  brusca)  is  found  a^  far  north  as 

sometimes  employed  as  llie  sole  article  It  is  distin^iished  by  the  larp*  su. 

of  dicL     They  contain  suj^ar,  mucila^^e,  btTriesi,  and  by  having  the  uiMier^^i 

and  a  little  acid.     It  is  remarkable  tliat  tiie  leaves  covered  with  a  thick 

better  dessert   jrrai>es    are    pnxluccd   in  down.     The  lM»rrie«  are  deep  \A 

England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  a  tliick  skin,  and  ilie  central  pai 

The  varietii'8  on  the  continent  are  few ;  pul)>  very  tough.     Thev   are  n«] 

and  the  l)est,  as  the  Musrats  and  Fron-  este^'med,  hut  it  is  sttui  tiiat  vc 

tignacs,  have  l>een  ohtaine<l  fn)m  England,  wine  has  Inh^u   made  from  th«r 

The  Chassi'las  or   Muscadine  Is  almost  chicken  grape  (F.  <e<h'raiu)  has  i 

the  only  eating  gra|H»  known  in  the  Paris  nor  surface  of  the  leaves  much  Icn 

fruit  market.     England  has  not  only  pro-  tlian  the  preccHJing ;  and  tiie  bei 

duced  the  f\m*tn  varieties,  but  they  ac-  smaller  and  much  morv^  a^^rv^ahl 

quire  a  higher  flavor  there  than  elsewhere,  Thev  an*  brought  reguIaHv  to  th 

owing  to  the  {N;rtection  of  their  artificiid  delphia  market.     We  are  not  a« 

climates,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to  this  s|HM*it>s  has  be<>n  fiHind  norti 

soil   and   subsoil,  and    oth*'r    points  of  iUT. — The    y.   cordi/olitL,   or   n^ 

culture.     In  the  souili  of  Euro|»e,  gni|>es  reatlily  dbninguisheil  by  having  tfa 

are  otlen  dried  either  hy  the  sun  or  in  a  8m(M»ih  on  both  sideH.     The  bei 

furnace,  and  are  known  in  commerce  by  small  and  nause«)us.     It  is  fism* 

the  name  of  raisiw.     Of  tlwHt*  there  are  north  as  lat.  4U^.^Tlie  iHillet  gi 

several  sorts,  the  smallest  of  which  are  rotumii/nlta)  has  the  h»ave»»  snia 

the  raisins  of  (^>riuth,   more   g(>nendly  mon'  rounded,  and  tlie  fruit  Ur| 

known    under    the    iiainu    of   currants,  in  our  oilier  s|M>ci(^     It  is  foum 

are  sweeter  than  the  freah  fruit,  north  as  lat.  'JJ^, — ^The   T.  rye 
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rUble  for  ha  sweet-scented  flowers,  of  birch  wood.    In  about  a  fortnight,  it  is 
ms  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  West-  found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  finr 
States  than  elsewhere.    Anexquiate-  themaikeL  It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks, 
bvored  grape  is  said  to  grow  upon  the  In  Great  Britain,  vinegar  is  usually  mado 
umsas  and  Ked  rivers ;  but  late  trav-  from  malt.    By  mashing  with  hot  water, 
rs  in  that  region  have  not  been  able  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  wort  ai^  extracted, 
xnrer  any  species  difTerih^  firom  the  in  less  than  two  hours,  from  one  boll  of 
)going  ;  and  we  are  much  in  want  of  malt.    When  the  liquor  has  fallen  to  the 
re  certain  information  on  the  subject  temperature  of  75*^  rahr.,  four  ^ons  of 
TmoAK  (acetic  acid).     This   acid  is  the  barm    of  beer    are    added.     Afler 
nd  combined  with  potash  in  the  juices  thirty-six  hours,  it  is  racked  off  into  casks, 
ft  great  many  plants ;  particularly  the  which  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and   ex- 
iMevf  mgra,  gidium  verum^  and  rhus  posed,  vnth  their  bung-holes  loosely  cor- 
Itnitf.    Sweat,  urine,  and  even  fresh  ered,  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  sum- 
k,  contain  it    It  is  frequendy  gene-  mer ;  but  in  winter,  they  are  arranged  in 
id  in  the  stomachs  of  dyspemic  pa-  a  stove-room.    In  diree  months,  this  vin- 
rlii     Almost  all  dry  vegetable   sub-  eear  is  ready  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
lees,  and  some  animal,  subjected  in  of  lead.    To  make  vinegar  for  domestic 
m  vessels  to  a  red  heat,  yield  it  copi-  use^  however,  the  process  is  somewhat 
ly.     It  is  the  result,  likewise,  of  a  diflcrent    The  above  liquor  is   racked 
Dtaneous  fermentation,  to  which  liquid  off  into   casks  placed  upright,  having  a 
stable  and  animal  matters  are  subject  false  cover,  pierced  with  holes,  fixed  at 
DDg  acids^  as  the  sulphuric  and  mtric,  about  a  foot  from  their  bottom.    On  this 
«me  the  acetic  by  their  action  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  rajjfc^  or  the 
^eCaoies.    It  was  long  supposed  that  refuse  from  the  makers  of  British  wine, 
ftrmentation  which  forms  vinegar  is  or  otherwise  a  quantity  of  low-priced  rai- 
Bannhf  preceded  by  the  vinous;  but  sins,  is  laid.    The  liquor  is  turned  into 
I  is  nowknown  to  be  a  mistake.    Cab-  another  barrel  every  twenty-four  houis^ 
^  sour  in  v?ater,  making  sour-crout ;  in  which  time  it  has  be^[un  to  grow  warm. 
vhy  also,  in  starch-makens  sour  water ;  Sometimes  the  vinegar  is  fully  fermented, 
I  dough  itself  without  any  previous  as  above,  without  the  rape,  which  is  add- 
duction  of  wine.     The  varieties  of  ed  towards  the  end,  to  communicate  flar 
tie  acids  known  in  commerce  are  five:  vor.     Cider  is  the  principal  source  of 
nine  vinegar ;  2.  malt  vinegar ;  3.  ci-  vinegar  in  the  Northern  States-of  North 
vinesar;  4.  sugar  vinegar;  5.  wood  America.     The  common  ftmily  method 
agar.  We  shall  describe,  first,  the  mode  is  as  follows :  The  vinegar  barrel,  in  sum- 
making  these  commercial  articles,  and  mer,  is  placed  in  the  garret,  or  on  the 
D  that  of  extracting  the  absolute  acetic  sunny  siaeof  a 'building,  and  in  winter 
cl  of  the  chemist,  either  firom  these  vin-  in  a  room  where  it  does  not  freeze.    The 
n,  or  direcUy  firom  chemical  com-  refuse  cider,  alread}^  sour,  or  the  daily 
inds,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent    The  remnants  of  the  fiimily  table,  are  added 
owing  is  the  French  method  of  making  to  some  good  vinegar  m  the  barrel,  or  to 
egar:  The  wine  destined  for  vinegar  the  moMer  of  vinegar,  as  it  is  called.   This 
luzad,  in  a  large  tun,  with  a  quantity  of  mother  of  vinegar  is  a  white  or  yellowish 
M  lees ;  and,  3ie  whole  being  transfer-  ropy  coagulum,  of  a  mucilaginous  ap- 
i  into  doth  sacks,  placed  within  a  large  pc»rance,  which  is  formed  in  the  vinegar, 
■4iouDd  vat,  the  liquid  matter  b  forced  and  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  cider  not  jet 
oagfa  the  sacks  by  superincumbent  pres-  thoroughly  acidified.    The  fermentation 
e.    What  passes  through  is  put  into  is  often  aided  by  putting  into  it  a  piece  of 
fe  casks,  set  upright,  having  a  small  dou^  or  of  lean  animal  muscle,  or  by 
vtmns  in  their  top.    In  these  it  is  ex-  addug  molasses,  or  the  sugar  which  fidb 
nd  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  spontaneously  from  molasses.    In  a  few 
10  that  of  a  stove  in  winter.    Fermen-  weeks,  the  vinegar  will  be  formed.    The 
ioo  supervenes  in  a  few  days.    If  the  vinegar  from  sugar  is  made  as  follows  : 
It  riiould  then  rise  too  hi^,  it  is  lower-  Ten  pounds  of  su^  are  added  to  eight 
bf"  cool  air,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  gallons  of  water,  with  yeast  and  raisins  or 
HSU    In  the  skilful  regulation  of  the  grape  cuttings :  for  the  sake  of  flavor,  and 
meotathre  temperature  consists  the  art  pernaps   to  assist    in  the  fermentation, 
m«^"«g  good  wine  vinegar.    In  sum-  twelve  pints  of  bruised  gooseberries,  or 
V,  die  process  is  generallv  completed  in  other  fruits,  are  added ;  and,  l^  a  process 
fafliiight :  in  winter,  double  the  time  is  similar  to  that  fer  cider,  a  good  vinegar  is 
lUMte.    The  vinegar  is  then  run  oflT  produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
M>  barrels^  which  contain  several  chips  Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  inAlh>- 
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ods  has  more  or  \em  of  a  brown  color,  dryneas,  and  gentle  torretaeiiaB 

and  a  peculiar  but  rather  grateful  amelL  pjrreumatic  matter  ia  ao  oompki 

By  distillation  in  glass  vessels,  the  color-  pated,  that,  on  decomposing  the  c 

ing  matter,  which  resides  in  a  mucilage,  is  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  pure, 

aeparated ;  but  the  fiagrant  odor  is  general-  colorless,  and  grateful  vinegar  la 

ly  replaced  by  an  empyreumatic  one.    Its  tillation.    lis  strength  will  be  pr 

rscific  gravity  varies  from  1.005  to  1.015.  to  the  concentration  of  the  ate 

crude  vinegar  has  long  been  obtained  acid.     The  acetic  acid  of  cIm 

from   wood,  for  the  use  of  the  calico  may  be  prepared    as   follows : 

printers.    It  is  sometimes  known  under  parts  of  fused  acetate  of  potask 

the  name  of  pyroltgneouM  acid.    The  fbl-  of  the  stronj^est  oil  of  vitriol, 

lowing  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  found  slow  distillatiou  finom  a  glaoa  lel 

to  answer  very  well  in  its  preparation.    A  refrigerated  receiver,  concencrat 

series  of  cast-iron  cylindeis,  about   four  acid.     A  small  portion  of  si 

feet  diameter  and  six  feet  long,  are  built  acid,  which  contaminates  it,  n 

horizontally  in  brick-work,  so  that  the  moved  by  redistilkitioo  from  a 

flame  of  one   furnace  mav  play  round  tate  of  lead.    2.  Or  four  pain 

about  two  cylinders.    Both  ends  project  su^  of  lead,  with  one  part  of 

a  little  from  the  brick-work.    One  of  acid,  treated  in  the  same  wav 

them  has  a  disc  of  cast-iron  well  fitted  slightly  weaker  acetic  acid.    <)i 

and  firmly  bolted  to  it,  firom  the  centre  of  diiniUation,  if  one  hundred  part 

which  disc  an  iron  tube,  about  six  inches  dried  acetate  of  lime  be  cautioii 

in  diameter,  proceeds,  and  enten,  at  a  right  to  sixty  parts  of  strong  sulpbi 

angle,  the  main    tube  of  refnceration.  diluted  with  five  parta  of  water 

Tm  diameter  of  this  tube  maybe  from  gested  for  twenty-four  hourB,aik 

nine  to  fourteen  inches,  according  to  the  a  good  acetic  acid,  sufficientW  i 

number  of  cylinders.    The  other  end  of  every  ordinary  purpose,  will  be 

the  cylinder  is  called  the  noouth  of  the  Acetic  acid  is  compoaed  of 
retort.    This  is  closed  by  a  disc  of  iron,        Parbon 

smeared  round  its  edge  with  clay-lute,        Ij^i       

and  aecured  in  its  nUie  by  wedges.    The        kJ^^S^' 

charge  of  wood  for  such  a  cylinder  is  ^6®"» 

about  eight  hundred  pounds.    The  hard  Acetic  acid  dissolves  reaina,  n 

woods,  oak,  ash,  birch    and  beech,  are  camphor  and  essential  oils.     It 

alone  us<h1.     The  heat  is  kept  up  diiriug  einplnyeii  in  medioine  to  rt>lie%< 

the  day-tinie,  and  tlio  tuniaoe  is  allowed  heuilarhe,   taintini;  tit^  or  strki 

to  cool  (luring  ilie  night.     Next  morning  vioned  hy  cn>W(ied  ri>t>iiis.     lo  i 

tlie  iloor  is  o|H'netl,  the  charcoal  remove*!,  dilute  ^lale,  it.>  application  ha»  U 

imd  a  new  charge  t>f  w<mhI  is  introduceiL  to  check  hemorrhag\    fr^nu  t\r 

'Hie  average  pnuiuci  of  crude  vinegar,  or  Its  anii-coniagious  |H.»Wfrs  an* 

t>yn>ligneous   aciti,  is  thirty-live  gallons,  tnisted    to.     It    is   \er>'    iarL'»*l> 

t  is  much  contaminated  with  tar,  is  of  a  calico     printing.       MrHlerateU' 

dtH*p    hn»wn    color,    and   has   a  s|H»citic  p\n>lignt>ous  acid  is  much  eiilp 

gravity  of  l.C)*i.K     Its  total  weight  is  there-  tli**   pre^TNation   of  aminal   li*. 

tore  alN)Ut  three  hundn'd  jiounds.     Hut  phuric   acid   is    s«)uietj(nf«    fn 

tlM'H'siduar)- charcoal  is  found  to  weigh  no  mi.\»'d  with  acetic  acid  aiid  con 

more  than  one  lillh  ot'  the  wixhI  employ-  egar,  to  increase  their  aciditv.     1 

ed.     H«  lice  nrarly  one    half  of  the   |>on-  teration  may  l»e  tielectetl  bV  lli« 

deral)le  mattfr  of  the  wmxl  is  dissi|iate<l  of  a  liiil*'  chalk.     With  purv  tii 

in  incondensiihh'  gust*s.     The  cnide  acid  lime    tonus  a  limf>i«l  !*oluiic>n, 

LH  nvtitiiMl  hy  a   m  contl  distillation,  in  a  sulphuric  acid,  a  wi.i'.e,  ins<»lul»i' 

ropjHT  still,  in  the  Unly  of  which  alxjut  .Muriaii'   of  liurytes    l**    a  .<ill  i 

tw«*nty  gallons  ot'  vis^-id   tarry  matter  are  liritish   f«nneni»tl   vinegars   ar» 

l«'l\  tmm  every  hundnd.    Atttr  this  treat-  hy  law   to  contain  a  htile  yiilpbi 

UM'Ut,    it    pns*  nL«    the   ap(>«>arance  of  a  but  tlif  quantity  is  fr\Mpientlv 

trans|»arent,  hrown  \ineimr,  having  a  con-  Copier  is  dbM^nen^l  in  \  Hifcars 

sideruhh' emp\n»umatic  smelK  and  a  >|M^-  saturatinu'  iheni   with  ainmoniJ 

cific  gravii)  ot'l.Ol^l    Its  acid  |)owersare  fuir  blue  color  is  pr\>«lure^i ;  &n«. 

KUjH  rior  lo  thc»se   o\'  the    U-;i    hous«'hold  sulphate   nf  Hnia,    hydr^wiilphi 

\ineg:ir,  in  the  I  n)|H»rtion  of  thn»e  to  two.  sidphunted    hydrojjrn.       Niin^ 

By   H'diMillation,  saturation  with    quick-  should    prmhice  any  cliongv  oi 

lime,  evaiiuratioii  of  the  liquid  acetate  tu  vinegar.     Salts  couMdting  of  tf 
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cmited  in  definite  proportions  to  most    It  is  a  cap,  put  on  the  vat,  and 

icid,  are  called  aedaUs.    They  are  mirrounded  br  cold  water  in  a  veaeel,  in 

cerized  by  the  pungent  BmeU  of  order  to  condense  these  vapors.  The  cap 

*,  which  thejr  exhale  on  the  afiii-  is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of  the 

sulphuric  acic*^  and  by  their  yield-  escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do  not 

distillation  in  a  nooderate  red  heat,  condense, 
liffht,  odorous  and   combustible       Vizto  Tiirro.    (See  Meant,) 
called  jnprhoaiic  spirit    They  are        Viol,  or  Viola.  ;  the  generic  term  of  a 

ible  in  water ;  many  of  them  so  number  of  stringed  instruments,  most  of 

lo  as  to  be  uncrystallizable.    About  which  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use.  The ' 

tifierent  acetates  have  been  form-  most  important  viols  were,  1.  Viola  di 

ndiich  only  a  very  few  have  been  ttanJM  (hterally  leg  viol)y  so  called  because 

to  the  uses  of  life.  neld  between  the  legs  during  the  per- 

:i8,  Petnis  de,  or  Pietro*delle  Vigne,  fonnance.  It  had  six  strings,  tuned  thus  :— 

the  most  dii^guished  jurists  and  D,  G,  c,  e,  a,  d.    The  notes  were  written 

ins  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  on  a  system  of  six  lines.    2.  Viola  d^aiMirt 

>f  C«)ua,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  (vide  ianmar).  love  viol ;  a  kmd  of  triple 

in  Bologna.    Chance  made  him  viol  or  violin,  having  seven  strings.  Origi- 

to    the    emperor   Frederic    II,  ually  it  had  twelve  to  fourteen  strings ; 

K>n  'raised  him  to  the  highest  of*  six  or  seven  were  of  catgut,  the  others 

He  at  last  became  the  emperor's  of  brass.    By  degrees  they  were  reduced 

Uor,  and  as  such  defended  his  mas-  to  seven  of  catgut,  tuned  thus : — G,  e,  %, 

ayandJ.writinjr,againstthemon.  c,S,i,i,or  G,c,e,a,d,  g,e.     3.   Furf. 

wumptions  of  the  popw  Greffonr  ^  hraecio,  viMta,  vida  aUa  (in  French, 

^°°^^^  ^L- V.    .      .  u  ,    ™  ^oOU),  arm  viol ;  an  instrument  answer- 
were  refitted  by  Vmeis  with  learn-  j      ^^  ^^  counter-tenor,  treble  and  fifth 
Wit ;  and  It  was  owing  m  no  smaU  ^^^i^^    ij  -^  constructed  like  the  violin, 
to  his  efforts,  that  the  cxcommu-  but  larger.  The  notes  for  this  instrument 
1  fiilmmated  agamst  Ae  emperor  ^^  ^^^  written  in  the  G  key,  but  in  the 

?*.^™e^    .  ?\  ^"®"  ^S^  akokey.    The  G  or  violin  key  is  used  in 

r,  m  1245,  cited  the  emperor  be-  ^i^  instrument  <Hily  for  the  higher  tones, 
5  council  of  Lyons,  Vmeis  defend-  =        ^ 

sbsent  master  with  great  ability,  which  (e.  g.  in  solos)  rise  above  e  and  f 

3twithstanding  all  these  services,  It  has  four  strings,  of^  which  the  two  lorr- 

smies  succeeded  in  making  the  est  are  covered  with  brasis  and  the  tuning 

ir  suspect  that  Vineis  had  tried  to  of  all  is  a  fiflh  lower  than  that  of  the  vi- 

him ;  and  he  ordered  his  chancel-  q\^^  ihat  is,  c,  g ,  d,  a ;  hence  the  same 

e  blinded  and  thrown  into  a  prison  ^th  that  of  the  violoncello,  only  one  oc- 

,  where  the  unfortunate  man  put  tave  higher.    It  conesponds  to  aho  and 

to  his  life,  in  1429,  by  dashing  his  tenor  in  vocal  music, 
gainst   a   pillar ;  on  account   of       Violet  {viola).      These  are   fiivorite 

we  find  him  in  ENmte's  Hell  among  fiowers  in  all  northern  and    temperate 

eides,  relating  his  mournful  stoiy.  climates,  and  many  of  them  are  among 

xiii,  h^tmoA   This  isadarkqfratm  the  ^nt  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 

orjr  of  this  otherwise  great  emperor,  spring.    The  corolla  is  composed  of  five 

rinngs  of  Vineis,  yet  extant,  are  a  unequal  petds,  of  which  the  inferior  one 

Dt  PotestaU  imptrialij  and  six  »  the  largest,  and  is  more  or  lesB  prolong- 

ifletten  on  the  deeds  of  Frederic  II,  ed  into  a  spur  at  the  base.     The  roots  are 

in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  mosdy  perennial ;  the  stem  almost  want-  i 

in  bad  Latin,  which  is  to  be  attrib-  fng  in  some  species,  and  distinct  in  others ; 

» tho  tow  state  of  learning  at  that  the  leaves  are  alternate,  provided  with 

They  are  conridered  important,  as  stipules  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are 

I  of  the  history  of  Frederic,  and  disposed  on  axillary    peduncles.    More 

sen  several  times  published.  than  a  hundred  sp«cie8  are  known.    The 

piCATEUR  {IVtnek) ;  a  contrivance  heart's-ease  ( F.  tricolor)  is  a  fiuniliar  plant 

y  invented,  and  used  in  France  and  in  gardens.    We  have  numerous  native 

to  nnprove  the  qpirituons  fermen-  violets,  some  with  blue,  others  with  white, 

ifwine.    During  the  fermentation,  and  others  again  with  yellow  flowers:  one 

on  of  the  ethereal  parts  of  the  has  its  flowers  of  two  cok>r8,  like  the  heart*s- 

•eapee  fSmn  the  open  vats.    The  ease,  with  which  it  has  boen  confounded. 
Uw  w  inteDded  to   collect  these        Violin  (Italian,  vidtno ;  French,  vtb- 

unA  to  convey  them  back  to  the  Ion)  is  the  most  perfect,  most  agreeable. 
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and  mo8t  common  of  all  stringed  instni*  of  Paris),  CampajpyB^  and  ochc 

ments  played  with  the  bow.    Of  its  on-  nrast  celebrated  UTing  Yiolio  ph 

gin  little  is  known ;  but  it  seems  that  it  Pa^janini  (q.  v.),  Rode  (q.  v.),  spc 

grew  out  of  the  ancient  riio^  ((J.  Y.)  Some  Lalont,  Kreutzer,  Viotti  (q.  ▼.)» 

I^ace  its  invention  in  the  times  of  the  Lipinski  (a.  v.),  Maurer,  Fraud 

crusades.    Probably  it  was  first  perfected  der,  Rovelii,  Moliquc,  Rolla,  Mo 

in  Italy,  in  which  country,  and  the  neigh-  th&i,  &^c. 

boring  Tyrol,  the  finest  violins  are  still  Violoncello  comes  betwect 

produced.     Those  of  Amati,  Guameri  di  braccto  and  the  double  baas,  1 

and  Stradivari,  are  from  the  former  coun-  size  and  tone.    It  is  coostructei 

try ;  those  of  Stainer,  Klotz,  &C.,  from  on  the  same  plan  with  the  viol 

the    latter.      The  violin  now  common  The  player  holds  it  between  hk 

consists  of  three  chief  parts — the  neck,  has  four  strings  of  catsut :  the  t 

the  table,  and  the  sound-board.    At  the  est-toned  are  covered  with  wi 

side  are  two  apertures,  and  sometimes  a  tuning  is  C,  G,  d,  a  ;  hence  lik 

third  towards  the  top.    Its  bridge,  which  the  vSia  di  braeciOf  only  an  octai 

is    below  the  aperture,    bears    up  the  Its  notes  are  vrritten  in  the  f 

strings,  which  are  fastened  to  the  two  clef;  and  it  generally  accomp 

extremes  of  the  instrument — at  one  of  double  bass ;  but  modem  com] 

them  by  screws  which  stretch  or  loosen  Cherubini,  Beethoven,  Webo- « 

them  at  pleasure.    The  arrangement  is  tini,  often  let  the  violoncello  tab 

.nearly  the  same,  only  on  dififerent  scales,  pendent  part.     For  tones  aboi 

m  the  vk>l,  violoncello  and  the  double  «,  the  tenor  clef  is  genenUly  used, 

bass.    The  viohn  has  four  cateut  strmgs,  ^Un  clef,  the  latter  especiiOly  for 

of  different  sizes,  of  whichthe  largest  tt  est  notes  in  concertos,  &c  Ait  in 

wound  round  widi  wire.    They  are  tuned  ^^  ^^tes  must  always  be  wrte 

thus : — f  >  d,  a,  e.     The  e  is  also  called  tave  higher,  as  the  violoncello  ii 


gtunba  (i 

^Dfer  is  placed  towards  the  bridge,  the  has  but  lately  been  used  as  a  so 

quicker  become  the  vibrations,  and  the  ment.    The  inventor  of  it  was 

higher  the  tone.    Music  for  the  violin  is  a  clergyman  of  Tarascon,  at  tk 

always  set  in  the  G  kej,  which,  on  that  ning  of  the  eighteenth  mitury. 

account,  i«  called  rioUn  key.     The  corn-  ii  liml  five  siriiiips  viz.  <\  IJ,  d. 

|Mu»  of  tlio  fffMHl  ton««  of  the  viuhn  ex-  17*^-),  the  d  wa«  omitted   m  m] 

-■  The  nioHt  distinguitthtnl  hvinc  ^i 

lends  fmni  k  to  alM)ul  a.      It  is  only  in  our  players  are  KoinlH-rp  ( in  li.'rlin  , 

days,  however,  that  |M'rf(.nners  have  as-  Stuupart\   Merk   (in  Vienna \,    h 

oended  to  this  h.i^ht :  fonnerly,  the  hi^'h-  Mtininjren),   liohrer  (in  ParL^  . 

"         -  ....  .  (DnvdenV  who  have  also  writie 

e«t  note  was  b  or  a  ;  and,  m  the  Kixleenth  instrument.      InsUMcticms   for  pi 

rentur\',  they  hardly  rose  to  c     All  the  the   violoncello    have    Ijet'n    wi 

ton(^tl  coin))rised   in  the  alK)Ve    compass,  JkhIIo!,  Levass4*ur,  Catel,  Riudi 

nay,  even  the  most  delicate  enharmonic  ni»der,   and   others.      li<»forc   ih 

nrlatioiis,  are   pnxluced    men*ly    hy   the  ^m*-**^**  came   into  u«»,  the   violorv 

playing'    of*   the    tinker   on    the    Ftrinirs:  ^'alled   rio/ono,    which    fiariM*    w 

lieiice  the  violin,  as  well  for  this  reason  as  wards  piven  to  the  fonncr  instru 
for  its  deliphtthl  and  |H'netralinp  sound,  is         Violo.no  [ItaJtan  ;  the   Knglii 

one  of  the  nn^st  |M*rfect  and  most  apn*e-  bass;  in  Fn*nch.  rontrehasse ;  pm 

able    insinjinents.     The  excellence   of  a  fyintr,  in  that  lan^age,  the  viol 

violin  coiLsists  in   its  purity  luid  <iistinct-  larpt'si  of  the  l>ow  iiuttruiiienti 

nesK,  slnMi^i,  and  fulness  of  tone.     The  principally  umh\  to  sustain   llie  I 

art  of  playinp  on  the  violin  has  U*i»n  car-  Some  i»erformer»,  of  late,  have  p 

riiMl  to  a  |ierfe«nion  which  it  Ls  not  nn)l>a-  los  on  it  (for  example,  M indie,  oi 

hie  will  Im»  much  8ur}MLHS<>d,  as  it  aJn*mly  and    Dall'   Occa,    an    Italian), 

often    degenerates   into   us<'less  artifices,  without  some  chanjfi'S,    which 

The  most  «-ste<'med  inMmciions  for  play-  the  stren^i  of  its  tone*.     In   ih 

in^  on   the  violin  an»  thcttw*  of  l^)hlein  c^nhestra,  it  still  has  ^^ncrally  I 

(with  atlditions  hy  Reichanlt),   I^o|K)hl,  Mrint's,  hy  which,  however,  iLi'ci 

Mi'zart,  Geminiani,  Rmle,  KnMitzer  and  uh)  much   limil«Hl.     In  t^eniian 

HaiUot  (ado|>ted  by  tlic  conservatory,  q.  v.,  generally  four,  in  some  places  ^%i 
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culty  in  managing  this  instrunicnt,  com-  through  whodc  iiitcrr^wion  he  ohtained 

ponn  ought  not  to  load  it  wiUi  passages  the  restitution  of  his  property.     But  on  his 

which  can  be  but  imDorfectly  cxecuteii.  ntteinjiting  to  take  potfsewiun  of  it,  the  new 

y  lOTTi,  Giovanni  Hattista,  the  first  vio-  occupants  resisred  liiiii,  nnil  thniateiied  liis 

liniit  of  his  a^,  was  a  Piedmonteso,  boni  life ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  second 

Crescentino,  in  1755,  studitHi  under  journey  to  Rome,  and  repeated  efforts, 

lani,  and,  in   his  twenty-first  year,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  object. 

m  made  first  violinist  at  the  royal  chapel  About  tliis  time,  he  wrote  several  eclogues, 

Turin.     He  afterwards  visited  Berlin  the  tontli  and  last  of  which  is  ascribed  to 


■hare  in  the  management  of  tJie  king's  tion  of  Mu'cenais  are  said,  hy  grammari- 
theatre,  himsell'  leading  in  tlie  orchcstni.  anp,  to  have  Imhmi  lM;gu;i  in  his  diirty- 
Having  received  an  order  from  tlio  alien  fourth  year.  He  is  ssid  tu  liave  spent 
office  to  quit  tlie  country,  he  retired  to  seven  years  U|M)n  tl>i>i  work,  which  was 
Holland,  and  thence  to  Hamburg.  In  principally  com{K)*<^l  at  Naples ;  but  these 
1801,  he  returned  to  London,  engaged  in  accounts  of  hi  mi  s^vc  niu  wrll  authenti- 
the  wine  tnule,  and  lost  the  whole  of  his  rated.  It  is  <^ertain  that  the  i'Kueid  is  bin 
MOperty.  After  the  restoration  of  the  last  work.  Virgil  was  now  in  high  iavor 
Muirbons,  Louis  XVIII  hivited  him  to  with  Ai'^^t^uf't  ^vith  whom  he  kept  up  a 
pmide  over  the  academie  rwale  de  mu-  fiuniiiar  cuii-espontlencc.  After  complet- 
aifue  at  Paris,  which  situauon  ho  ac-  ing  die  plan  of  his  great  epir,  he  retired 
eepted,  but  did  not  retain  it  long,  owing  to  Greece,  with  the  denign  of  accomplish- 
to  oIb  increasing  age  and  bodily  infinni-  ing  it  there  at  his  leinure.    But  Augustus 

he  settled  finally  in  Loii-  having  arrived  at  Athens,  on  his  return 


In  1822,  he  settled  finally 

doD,  and  there  remained  till  his  death  in  from  the  Ilast,  Virgil  <letcrmined  to  ac- 

the  spring  of  1824.    Ho  was  the  author  of  company  him  home.    At  Megara,  how- 

a  great  variety  of  music  for  the  violin ;  but  ever,  he  fell  sick ;  and,  his  disease  bccoin- 

tha  only  two  vocal  comiiositions  are  the  ing  aggravated  on  tlie  journey,  he  died  at 

polaccAS  Che  Ginjoj  and  Cansola,  JImaio  Brundusiuni,  or,  a4*CA)rding  in  some,  at 

Beme^  both  masterpieces  in  their  vray.  Tarentuni,  in  tlu^   fifty-Hccond  year  of 

Vipca.    (See  Serpttd^)  his  age.  Is.  C.  1!).    His  boily  was  carried 

Viaoii»    Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  the  to  Naples,  iu  compliance  with  his  direc- 

moat  distinguisheci  ^pic,  dichictic  and  pas-  tions,  and  there  interred  iu  the  Puteolan 

loral  poet  of  ancK.'nt  Rome,  was  born  at  way.   (See  JSTapUa,)    According  to  well- 

Andca  (now  Pdiola\  a  little  village  near  autlienticated  arvonnts,  the  i)oot,  on  his 

Manuuu  in  tb«  year  70  B.  (\     His  father  death-bed,  ord4*re<l  ilii}  yl^neid  to  l)e  burnt. 


a  small  testate  there,  which  he  as  an  unfinished  and  defective  work ;  but 

cultivated  himself.     Virgil   travelled    to  it  was  preserved  by  his  friends,  ui  disobe- 

Crenzona,  Milan  and  Naples  for  the  pur-  dience  to  his  wislms.    This  circumstance 

poae  of  improvement,  and  studied  the  is  characteristic  of  th(^  modesty  of  Virgil. 

C^pieurean    philosoidiy  under  a  certain  He  was  likewise  of  a  mild  and  gentle 

8yra>     Varaa,  to  whom  the  sixth  eclogue  disposition,   without    pretensions  in    his 

is  addrened,  was  probably  his  fellow  pu-  manners,  and  constant  in  his  friendship. 

pU.     It  has  been  generally  supimsed  tnnt  As  a  poet,  tlie  first  place  must  be  assigned 

tbe  poema  ^  which   bear  the  inscription  to  him  among  the  many  distinguished 

Criawrtfl  VirgUiit  were  composed  by  him  authors  of  his  ugt*.    If  he  had  not  the  in- 

at  an  early  age ;  but  modem  criticism  lias  ventivc  talent  in  its  highest  degree — ^for  ^ 

ahown  tluit  some  of  them  are  evidently  in  his  Eclogues  lie  iiiiitateil  Theocritus,  iu 

not  hi0|  and  that  others  are  of  uncertain  his  Georgics,  Hesiod,  and  in  his  i£neid, 

date.     If  we  are  to  suppose  that  Virgil  Homer — yet  he  deserves  our  admiration 

daaa'ibaa  himaelf  under  the  character  of  for  his  command  of  langua^,  which  he 

Tkfnm  in  his  first  eclogue,  he  was  thirty  displays  in  all  gradations,  from  the  sim- 

jmn  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  for  plest  and  sweetest  strains  of  the  pastoral, 

the  fint  thne,  to  obtain  the  restoraticm  of  to  the  most  splendid  and  lofty  descriptions 

hiaAniii  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  the  epic ;  for  the  beautv  of  his  vcnifv- 

of  bj  the  aoldieii  of  Octaviua  and  An-  cation,  in  which,  particulariy  in  georgic 
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poetry,  he  is  unrivalled ;  und  for  (ho  laste  in  thr   Wiwl  lodies,  Mualed  i 

and  BklU  with  whicJi  he  nuuiBgea  ull  tlic  of  Porin  Rifo.    Tbey   nre   u 

matcmlB  or  poetry.     These  (iiialHicsbnve  twptiiy  in  numbur,  but  for  tb. 

dwuyo  procured  liim  nuinerousnnd  z«J-  dcs«ri  niid  l«in*n,  and  extcod 

oiiaridiiurersjnijd  iiehM  found  manyiin-  in  Innph,  luid  upwarda  of  ll 

itsiort,  Iwth  in  ancienl  nnd  modem  nraes,  brcndlTi ;  biit  tliey  nm  ovory  m 

The   noiiular  imditions  of   the    middle  ouh  to  nnvjgfttors,  ihuu]^  liiw 

»m  iu  Italy,  rcpreaenied  hira  aa  s  mo^-  in  dm  mid«t  of  ibem  of  «i|^iui< 

liuui ;  luid  hi«  vcraes  were  referred  to  aa  ly  iiiilee  in  kn^b,  and  nme  c 

of  pruplielio  power,  in  the  well-kuown  breadtli.  in  winch  Biiipi  rrav  t 

iftta    Vitviliantt.      Of  lh«  nlirioiiK  of  bo   siieltered    ond    lKiiill»ckei 

•"    *■     ■            -  complete  i»  that  of  Bur-  ninds,  and  called  ibebagtrfi 

ntn,  I74if,  4  toIk.  4io,)  |  Drakt,  from  hie  hnctfie  p«^ 

led  Ibr  its  ciuntneniariui  il  ro  St.  Doiningr>-     The  K 


maun  (Amttordatn, 
llie  nio«!  iweemed 
nnd  eritiud  nppnrniuH,  that  of  Il^ync  (H 


r  I 

, -..„ .   - Sm!„ 

400),  whoBo  eotanteiitari«a  Imve  boon  |>nl>-  Euglifh.     The  Daomi  ^ 

liahod  Bepar«tely,  and  in  the   principal  of  8l  Thoinas,  St.  (^roix,  Bte. 

editions  of  the  wotlw  of  Virgil.     Of  his  VIROI^  Mast.     The  betfci 

GngUah  mmalatort,  th«  most  jmiiuliir  are  appearing  in  a  hiunan  form,  « 

Dryden,   Piu,  Wanon  uid   Sotiiuby,   to  a  vir^,  is  common  to  aerni 

which  ia  to  bo  addinl  the  recent  vcraion  of  Asia.    That  Cbrirt  vraa  bo 

of  Julm  Ring  (in  2  voU,  Svo.',     The  Dii-  gin  appmiv  frotu  tiin  Old  oaii 

colics  and  Gdo^iui  hnve  been  published  tameni;  aud  it  wns  BBrly  toai 

senontely  by  profesaor  Mar^n,  or  Cam-  ibeologiatis,  that,  irr  onl«r  to  ' 

hridgo,  witli  an  Bu^liNh  VBmon  in  prose.  Savior  of  the  worid,  hr  rnnw 

and  valuable  notrta  illuatrative  of  the  but-  bom  of  a  virgin,  aa  he  wotiV! 

any,  &c.     Vow  lias  wanslsted  the  Gpor-  have  had  the  wain  of  or^nfuial  i 

(ties  into  German  hnxnmeterB,   and  De-  Monyr  treats  of  this  netrosHi] 

ille  the   £neid   and  Uie  Georgics   hilo  TnmhOM  i,  100).     In  Ilio  foui 

French  verno.  A,  D.,  the  doctrine  wb«  xaned 

Viaflii.,  Polydore,  a  historical  nriierof  not  onW  had  cooceiTed  the  1 

the  aixlnenth  century,  was  bora  at  Urhhio,  state  of  virginity,  but   had  al 

in  Ilaly.     One  of  his  tirsi  productions  (viia  this  virgin  buok  during  and  aft' 

u  collOTlion  of  Loiin  [Kii'ms,  whirh  woe  as  she  had  jtivon  birth  to  him  i 

Ibllowrd,  in  iiW,  hv  his  worit  Dt  Rtnim  Jiivinnus  anil  oUiera  ni>|>on?d  f. 

tmxntoribut,  vrhicb  has  been  often  rcpub-  In  the  ftfth  century,  (his  dikpi 

lished.     Pope  Alexander  VI  sent  him  to  newed  in  the  struggle  with  Eii 

England,  as  collector  of  the  tribute  called  length,  the  continuea  virginii 

Peter's  pence  ;  and  he  was  [he  last  per-  the  [nother  of  God,  l)ec*me  a 

son  who  held  that  office  in  that  country  the  orthodox   church,      Pnt 

previously  to  the  retbrmation  under  Hen-  lieve  in  the  vii^iniiy  of  Marv, 

rv  Vni.     That  prince  bestowed  on  him  llie  conception  of  Chrisi,  tt 

;he  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  several  explicitly  stoied  in  the  Bible; 

other  benefices  in  the  church ;  and,  at  the  thought  irreconcilable  with  th 

request  of  Henry,  lie  composed  a  general  lament,  to  sup|>09e  that,  aAer 

History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  ages  Christ,  she  had  several   child 

to  his  own  tune.    This  work,  which  is  soph,  who  are  meant  hy  ilie 

written  in  Latin,  considered  as  the  Hro-  Jesus,  nicntioncd  In  llie  New 

ducdon  of  a  ftireigner,  is  highly  credita-  Some  critics,  however,  imricrs 

ble  to  bis  talents ;  but  his  reputation  lias  phmse  merely  relatives  of  C 

suffered  in  some  degree  from  the  charge  belief  in  the  virgin  Mary,  tbe 

of  having  destroyed  metnoirs  end  reconia  God,  exercised  a  moet  iniporia: 

which  he  made  use  of  in  his  undertaking,  during  the  middle  ages.     Tli 

The    History   of   Polydore    has    pflBScd  her  worship,   of  the  lefrends 

through    several    editions.      He    quhted  with   iier,   and   of  the    deep 

England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and,  which  her  idea  had  made  on 


going  to  Italy,  died  at  tlrtuno  in  1555.  of  men,  are  visible  every  wha 
BeMdes  Iho  works  noticed,  bo  was  the  ticularly  in  the  produrtiooa  ■ 
author  of  a  treatise  on  Prodigies.  arts.     The  adoration  of  a  tii^ 
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Itiic  female  sex  durinjy^  tlie  age  of  chivalry,  containiug  16,000  inhabitants;  Norfolk,  on 

9(8ee  the  article  Chivalry.)    This  adora-  Eiizabetli  river,  wliich  flows  into  Ilamp- 

!lioii  lent  a  slowing  fervor  to  the  religion  ton  roads,  population  in  1830,  9816 ;  Pe- 

lOf  the  middle  ages :  it  afforded  an  oppor-  tersburg  and  Fredericksburg,  at  the  fiiUs 

^Iniiity  not  only  to  refine  the  most  roman-  of  tlie  Appomattox  and  Rappahannock 

Jfe  feelings  of  love  into  those  of  religion,  rivers,  the  first  contaiuinff  8a00,  and  the 

Jbitt  to  make  the  adored  bein^  the  inime-  last   3400   inhabitants ;    Lynchburg,  on 

[diate  subject  of  amatory  feehngs  and  ex-  James  river,  120  miles  above  tlic  falls, 

■JpEMions.     Innumerable    poems    afford  population  4157;  and  Wheeling,  on  the 

Mooft  of  this ;  but  many  modem  Catho-  Oliio,  which,  tliough  only  the  fourth  in 

lies  consider  expressions  of  this  kind,  size  and  population,  containing  5000  in- 

itvhich  are  still  retained  in  religious  com-  habitants,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flourish- 

jpiMitions,  as  indecorous.    Without  enter-  ins  town  in  the  state.     Besides  these, 

^mg  into  a  discussion  respecting  tlie  good  Winchester,    Shephcrdstown,     Martins- 

Apd  the  evil  which  have  resulted  from  the  burs,  Staunton,  Lexington  and  Fincastle, 

^■doration  of  the  Virgin,  we  would  only  ui  the  valley,  and  Charlestown  and  Ab- 

iMie  the  fcM^t,  that  the  feelings  witli  which  ingdon,  in  the  trans-Alleshany  district, 

ik  impired  the  knights,  the  artists,  the  po-  deserve  to  be  noticed.    Wuliamsburg,  in 

•IB  and  the  religious  of  the  middle  ages,  the  eastern  section,  and  the  ancient  seat 

.led  to  the  highest  exhibitions  of  prowess,  of  government,  is  on  the  decline ;  but 

Igtnius  and  devotion ;  and  the  nistorian  Charlottesville,  wlierc  the  state  university 

jyriH  find  in  it  one  of  the  most  important  is  situated,  hat*  rapidly  improved  witliin  a 

jbvjrs  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  few  years.    The  principal  rivers  flowing 

iOiddle  agea.  into  the  Chesapeake  bay  are  the  Potomac, 

VjRemiA.    (See  Jlppius  Claudius.)  Rappalianuock,  York  and  James,  all  of 

^     ViReiifiA,  one  of  tlie  thirteen  original  which    are  large  and  navigable.     The 

MUiBB  df  the  Amerioi^  Union,  is  situated  Shenandoah  traces  its  quiet  course  down 

ibatween  36°  3r  and  40"  39^  N.  lat.,  and  the  valley,  at  the  base  uf  the  Blue  ridge, 

WdSf  W.,  and  1°  48^  EL  Ion.  fit>m  Wash-  and  unites  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 

;  inglon  ci^.    It  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  Ferr}\    The  Roanoke  rises  in  the  moun- 

I  nd  north-east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ma-  tains,  and,  passing  into  North  Carolina, 

'  JVbnd,  east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlim-  empties  its  waters  into  Albemarle  sound ; 

tlB|  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennes-  and  the  Great  Kenawha  and  Mononga- 

|«Mb  and  west  bv  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  hela  are  both   tributaries  to  the  Ohio. 

'  lifcr,  or  state  of  Ohio.    According  to  Mr.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  streams 

'  Soyea's  map,  published  by  state  authority,  which  intersect  the  couutr>'  in  every  di^ 

I  in  mean  lengtli,  from  east  to  west,  is  3d5  rection,  and  which  render  it  inferior  to 

;nilM;  its  mean  breadtli,  from  north  to  few  in  the  facilities  of  water  communica- 

toutb,  185  miles ;  and  its  horizontal  area,  tion.    The  Chesaficake  bay,  one  of  tlio 

[  65y634  aouare  miles.  finest  on  the  continent,  extends  190  miles, 

dtnl  DivinonSj  &c.    The  state  is  di-  from  its  entrance,  tlirough  the  states  of 

fidod  into  one  hundre<l  and  ten  counties,  Virginia  and  Mar}'land.    It  is  from  seven 

iriiareof  sixty-five  are  situated  on  tlic  cost,  to  twenty  miles  brond,  and  generally  nine 

■  vd  ibrty-five  on  the  west  of  tlie  Blue  ridge  fathoms  decii. 

'  MDuntains.     Adopting  tlie  classificntiuii  Face  of  the  Country.    The  mountains 

\  ander  the  new  constitution,  these  two  of  tiiis  state  commence  about  180  miles 

nst  sections  may  be  further  subdivided  from  tlie  sea-coast,  und  run  nearly  prallel 

StOy  L  the  district  extending  from  the  with  it,  in  a  south-west  direction,  disposed 

SSS'-coast  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  com-  in  ridges  one  kx^hind  another.    The  first 

piebending  thirty-six  counties  and  three  continuous  chain  (UTives,  from  its  dei'{> 

WwuB  entided  to   represenuitioii,  to  wit,  blue  color,  the  iinnie  by  wliich  it  isdistiii- 

Ac^mack,   &c.    &c. ;    2.   the   territory  guished.    Tlie  North  mountains  are  from 

Stt«Cchiug  from  the  head  of  tide-water  to  twenty  to  thirty  miles  farther  west ;  and 

As  Blue   riflge,  containing  twenty-nine  these  are  succeeded  by  tlie  Great  Appa- 

•sunties,  Albemarle,   &,c.   &c.;     3.  the  lach'ian   or  Alleghany  rangis   which  di- 

^tdley  distnct,  embmcing  fifteen  counties,  vides  the  ta^nem  and  western  waters,  and 

n  the  Blue  ridge  and  Alleghany,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  calls  the  spine  of  the 


Anguala,  &c.  &c. ;  4.  the  trans- Alleghany  countrj .  The  A ppalarliiaii  system  spreads 

counties,  thirty  in  number,  viz.  Brooke,  into  its  widest  lja«;  in  Virginia,  and,  com- 

lie.  dtc    The  princi|ial  towns  an»  Ricii-  prehending  its  various  lateral  ridges,  oc- 

■KNkI,  the  seat  of  g«>veninient,  delight-  cupies  a  su|>rrfiries  nf  nearly  a  hundred 

ibDy  sitiisted  at  the  falls  of  James  river,  miles   m   breadth.     Ihe  whole  of  this 
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breadth,  however,  is  not  actually  covered  the  t<taie  in  a  din^ction    parallel  to  n 

by  mountainB,  but  embraces  many  pic-  moimtains;   the  other,  a    narrow  bmc 

turesque,  salubrious  and  fertile  valleys,  of  limestone,  which   lias  been  found  v 

The  highest  points    of  the  Blue   ridge  the  base  of  the  South-west  nKMiDtais,  ■ 

are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  seen  at  various    points    between    the    Potomv 

a  great  distance.    One  of  them  is  re-  and  James  rivers,  and  which  yiekU  a 

nmrkable  for  its  symmetry,  being  cone-  several  places  where  it  has  been  opfiiei 

shaped,  and  terminating  in  a  limestone  very  beautiful  marble.     In  this  primiihr 

culje,  whose  upper  surface  is  barely  sutili-  ret^on,  various  ores  and  metals  bare  bm 

cient  to  contain  a  dozen  |)erBons.    h  has  discovered ;    amon^    them,   iron  orr  u 

been  si]pi)osed  that  these  lieautiful  i)euks  layera  and  masses,  black-lead,  copper  otp 

arc  the  highest  in  the  state,  rx>mputcd  and  gold.    A  fonnation  in  which  this  ttf 

from  the  base ;  but  die  White  Top  peak  of  metal  is  frequently  found,  it  ii  now  wiri. 

tlir  Iron  mountain,  near  the  North  Caro-  ascertained,  extends*  from   near  Fredir- 

liiia  line,  is  now  believed  to  be  still  more  icksburg,    on  the   Kap|Mthannock,  in  i 

(MttvatCfl.    The  different  portions  of  the  south-west  direction,  thn>iigh  this  and  iL« 

Ftatf3   arc  strikingly  distingiiishrd    from  adjoining  states.    The  dip  uf  the  rocbu. 

oacli  other  in  their  appearance.    The  tide-  this  region  is  usually  about  forty-five  6e^ 

wjiter,  or  eastern  section,  i»s  in  general,  gn»es.      West  of    the    Blue   ridgK.  ihf 

low,  level,  sandy  and  improductive,  anrl  country  may  be  consi<lercd  as  divi<)«d  br 

parts  of  it  exhibit  almost  as  desolate  an  a  line  sometimes  corn:«pnnding  with  iIk 

aspect  as  the   pine    liarreiis  of  Jersey.  Allegliony  mountains,  but  in  tlM*  nortiien: 

Above  the  falls  of  the  rivers*,  the  outlines  part  of  the  state  passing  east  of  thenuaiK 

oi'  the  country  are  bolder  and  more  pic-  south  of  the  head- waters  of  ilie  Roanokr 

tiin'sque,  and  the  soil,  if  not  generally  stretching  along  the  sunimiLs  of  the  Bn»h«. 

pnxluctive,  is  in  most  coses  capable  of  Clincli  and  Garden  monntaindt.     EaMcs' 

improvement.    The  alluvial  lands,  or  riv-  this  line,  the  primitive  rooks  appear  onij 

vr  and  crock  l)ottoms  of  this  section,  ai'e  at  the  tops  of  nigh  ridges  and  moup!iia\ 

verv  fine ;  and  those  of  the  James  river  the  intervals  between,  and  slofies*  of  l\' 

will  compare  with  any  in  the  world  for  mountain  being  generally  tronsiticn.  br 

fertility.    Tlic  valley  between  the  Blue  sometimes  secondary' ibrmatioDS.   Anioc;: 

ridge  and  Alleghany  contains  a  consid-  the  rocks  of  tliis  region  are  blue  and  en) 

enible  proiK)rtion  of  mountainous    and  limestone,  slate,  sandstone,  cooglonirn^- 

sicrilo  counlr}' ;  but  no  pait  of  the  com-  or  pudding-stone,  gypsum  ami  hi ihr-^ion' 

inonwfalth  presents  larfft-r  trnets  nf  fj-rlile  Iron  ore,  of  tin?  best  (jnalitv,  i?e\!i'rs:^' " 

and  well-enltivated  land.    West  ol'tlie  Al-  distributed  in  tiiis  )M>rti(>ii  "ofilir  hm---.  lj- 

leL'hany,  a  l.'ir;,'e  part  ot*  tlie  eouniry  must  valuable  lead  mines  are  workeil  in  \V\:. 

lor  tner  eoiiiinia*  in  ]>nniitive  lorest.    ll  is  eounty,  near  Auslinxille.     TIh^  di!«i»t"-i 

^'cMierally  iiioinitv/mous  and  bn)ken,  inter-  roclis  in  this  district  is  L^'ne^;lllv  l"  ;  -. 

sfXTsedwiih  fertile \alle\s,  and  oeeasinial-  in  the  ju'iniitive,  but  ^onit-tiMir-*  r^- -  " 

ly  |>res«'iitin«j  rieli  iMxiirsDl'liniestcuie  land,  litrty-five  d»*«ire«'s.    \V(  st  of  the  jii  ,■  ::.-* 

(irnlofT}!   ^'"'^^   Mlv.tr,t1nii:}h       Traeinix  a  deserihi'd  lies  the  jjrea:  si-efindin  ■■  r 

line  from  the  month  u(  !*otoniae  j'pm!;,  lion    ol*  the   siatf.      The  straTJ:}- ;ri-  : 

by  the  Howling  (in^n,  and  lorks  of  ili»'  more  or  less  imdulatinij',    U\\\   m  j.  - 

l*ainunkey,  to  Kielini'Mi  1,  tliener  ilirunirli  marly   ln)ri/.ontal.     Tlii^i    ]>on  .i?i   .\ 

P»'ters!)nrjr  a!nl  lliensli>rd.  to  the  Koanok"  Mate  ahoninis  in  inin<*nil   \\»'a:i!i.     ;• 

uvAY  Weldon,   we    ejn')rnee,  iMiwri-n    it  niimins  eoal  and   inm   on'   ;»re   :'■:::• 

and   the  oeean,  oidy  t«"iliarv  ar.d  alluvial  mo^t  f\rry  when-.      I»«ds  i-t' linir -:  : 

formations.      These    eontain    o\id(  <    d'  e\n'n.-i\ely  distrihiMi'd,   and   t:."-  -■-. 

iron,   sladls   and    marl,   bonis   ot'sliailv;,  Avl'ir!:  abound  in  tin  isi  I'sirn-vh  !  .rj.  . 

wbaks  ;ind  otln-r  tisli,  <-arlM)nat<'d  wood,  iili«»<  <it' nitre;  and   the   >5alt  w»iJ*  *\ 

.-'pd  till"  rcm.'vins  f»f  vetr<'fa'olrs.     'i'lienct'  (in^at    Ivenuuiia  a;.(i  iIm*    H'i!-:..:i 

to  iljf  r>Inc  ridi^f,  tJM'  t')rmaiion  iij.-iV  he  \alled  only  ]>y  tl:'»s  •  n:*Oni»f.,}aiTj   ;;.  % 

I:  ;::  rded  ;'.srssrisr'a!l\  primiri\e,  antl  |M-''-  >'ork,     in    the    sin  iiuth    i^f    I'l.- r   *v 

s  ii^;  mo-t  Ol*  the  ro.'k-  ofiliis  dt'iiomina.-  W'iienrvrr  j:n\'itrr  laeili»\  ut'  :;;".\-*  - 

t'n«n.     l\voh.'lt-i  nrtrnnsiliMn  and  ser'ond-  he  jriven  to  this  distriet  *»i*«-unntr\.  ' 

i\\\  »'»rmation  liavr,  liON^«\iT,  Imnmi  linnjd  he  eonfidi  litly  preilirn  d    th.ii  in*  ji.--. 

r.stiii;:  on  tin*  primitive  rocks  in  liii-  ;iis-  tiie  V.  States  will   pn'Sf-ni  larj;-.-  rf.  .• 

i:iie '.      One  of  tlH->»    i.^  Tl,"    >:i:i.l^:o.';  •  to 'Miti-rprise  and  ind»isfr\  . 
; ':  1    r  r.al    |l:niiati.>n   ni*  tl,.'   r«ir.iiti-s   ■  {*         Munnil    'fi'ntrr.i.     Th»'    I;vdi.'-:i:- 

( j'.o."|;ian(',    i*(»wiiti;.'.T«   a!:d   ' 'lii'>;rr;i<  "!il.  nv-^  sprini:>i  of  Viririnia   )i«\  •  li-c. 

\..'.'li  i-   -i.'^iM.-'.-    i.i  tiM^ti'M:--  !;:rf)!.';:!i  e^M.''!!":i»ed.     In  no  pai1  of  lii- W'T..'. 
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are  they  surpassed  for  efficacy,  in  ty,  wlicther  wo  I.ave  regard  to  their  min 

of  the  cases  which  result  from  de-  era!  impregDation  or  temperature ;  or  the 

raent  of  the  liver,  and  want  of  func-  use  of  which  shall  be  attended  with  more 

f  this  organ  and  the  stomach.    Tliey  speedy,  entire  and  i>crinanent  relief  fi«m 

own  by  the  appellation  of  tlie  White,  a  host  of  most  distressing  maladies."  Be- 
nd Red  Sulphur  springs,  and  are  sit-  sides  the  above  mineral  waters,  tliere  are 
,  the  former  in  the  county  of  Green-  others,  of  more  or  less  value,  in  different 

at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  parts  of  Virginia.  The  springs  at  Bath, 
Jleghany,  and  the  two  last  in  the  m  Berkeley  county,  have  similar  proper- 
y  of  Monroe.  All  of  them,  particu-  ties,  with  a  tem|)erature  somewhat  higher 
he  While  Sulphur,  act,  when  taken  than  the  Sweet  springs.  In  Bottetourt, 
es  of  two  or  three  glasses  at  a  dme,  Montgomery  and  Augusta,  are  also  hydro- 
alterative,  exercising  on  the  system  sulphurous  waters,  similar  in  character  to 

of  the  salutary  influence,  without  the  Sulphur  springs  of  Greenbrier  and 

il  effects,  of  mercurj'.  Used  in  larger  Monroe,  but  of  less  efficacy. 

diey  become  actively  diuretic  and  Scenery  and  J^atwral  Curiosities.    Tlie 

live.  The  White  Sulphur  is  more  re-  scenery  of  Virginia  is  in  general  highly 

ible  for  the  former,  the  Salt  Sulphur  picturesque.      Without    possessing   thd 

5  latter  property.  The  Red  Sulphur,  combination  of  highland  and  water  pros- 

«  the  properties  which  it  has  in  pect,  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 

ton  with  the  other  two,  is  remarka-  shores  of  the  Hudson,  or  the  soft  lake 

r  its  action  on  the  pulse,  which  it  scenery  of  the  interior  of  New  York,  she, 

M  considerably  in  a  short  time.    It  perhaps,  surpasses  even  that  picturesque 

property  which  makes  it  so  highly  state  in  the  beauty  of  her  vallejs  and  the 

ue  in  pulmonary  affections.    None  grandeur  of  her  mountains.    The  James 

se  waters,  it  is  believed,  have  been  river  valley  offers,  at  many  points  in  the 

itely  analyzed.    The  Sweet  springs  bold  outline  of  its  hills,  and  its  broad  and 

Uiated  on  Pott's  creek  (a  branch  of  fertile  lowlands,  images  which  remind  the 

I  river),  about  twenty-two  miles  east  traveller  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Loire 

Salt  Sulphur,  and  seventeen  miles  and  the  Garonne ;  and  the.  mountains  of 

east  of  the  White  Sulphur  spring,  tiro  state  arc  strikingly  distinguished,  not 

are  of  the  class  of  waters  called  only  by  an  ever-var>'iiig  succession  of  hill 

9USj  and  are  valuable  as  a  tonic  in  and  vale,  but  by  the  beauty  of  Uieir  cov- 

of  debility,  and  in  all  tlie  varieties  ering,  their  cheerful  growth  of  oak,  chest- 

ipepsia  which  are  unaccompanied  nut  and  lynn,  contrasting  advantageously 

lamination.    Their  temperature  is  with  that  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 

seventy-three  degrees.    In  the  same  the  Northern  and  Extern  States.    The 

of  mountains  between  which  the  curiosities  of  Virginia  form,  to  the  travel- 
springs  are  situated,  and  from  thir-  ler,  objects  of  still  more  interest  than  its 
'  to  forty  miles  north-nortli-east,  are  scenery.    Among  them  may  be  enumer- 
ermal  waters,  known  by  the  name  ated  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  throuffh 
Warm  and  Hot  springs.    The  bath  the  Blue  ridge,  so  happily  described  By 

former  has  a  temperature  of  about  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  tliat  of  the  James  river 

rsix  degrees,  tlie  latter  about  one  through  the  same  mountain;  tlie  cliffs 

ed  and  twelve  degrees.    If  tlie  hy-  of  New  river,  which  present,  for  a  dis- 

Iphurouswatereabovedescrilxxlare  tance  of  twenty  miles,  a  succession  of 

lie  ID  hepatic  afiections  and  dyspep-  sublime  scenen',  rivalled,  in  our  country, 

3  Warm  and  Hot  baths  are  not  less  only  by  tliat  of  the  Niagara,  between  the 

rheumatic    and    cutaneous   cases,  falls  and  Queenstown ;  the  celebrated  nat- 

r  Bell,  in  describing  these  springs,  ural  bridge,  ^tlic  most  sublime  of  nature's 

es:  ^All  that  has  been  perfonned  by  works;"  the  Warm  and  Hot  springs,  uo- 

rifltol,  Buxton  and  Bath  watere  of  ticed  under  the  preceding  head ;  the  Bum- 

od,  may  be  safoly  claimed  as  of  easy  ing  springs  of  Kenawha,  an<l  the  exten- 

leot  by  the  use   of  the  Virginia  sive  and  beautiful  caverns  in  the  limc- 

I  just   enumerated.      If  to   Uiese  stone  districts  of  the  state.    Among  these 

■i  the  Sweet,  the  Wann  and  the  last    is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and 

tie  added  the  White  Sulphur,  the  beauty :  it  is  denominated  Weyer's  cave, 

Sulphur  and  the  Red  Sulphur,  we  from  its  discoverer,  and  is  situated  in  the 

foly  challenge  any  district  of  rouii-  county  of  Augusta,  near  the  little  village 

'  the  same  extent  in  the  worid  as  of  Port  Republic.    The  description  given 

I  which  these  springs  are  situated,  by  Goldsimth  of  the  grotto  of  Antiparoa, 

dnee  the  same  number  and  varie-  seems  almost  literally  to  apply  to  this  in- 
49» 
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teresting  \vor\  of  iiat:irc,  which  prraent<s  ocean.     Lake  Druinmond,  in  the  Dtf.T.i 

for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  a  sericH  of  swamp,  im  about  seven  mile  9  in  extm. 

apartments,  some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  about  twenty- four   (bet  above  tkle 

and  majestic  height,  incmsted  with  (TVS-  water.    Its  waters  arc  cool,  ntrongi}- UD|td 

tals,  and  glittrring  with  the  most  heautifiil  with  juni|)er,  and    pleasatit   aiid  wholr- 

stalactites.    We  feel,  in  travenshig  them,  as  some  to  drink.     If  our  riinits  allowed,  ^* 

if  we  were  visiting  one  of  those  enchanted  ebbing  and  flowing  springs  of  WwfaiDf 

palaces,  in  wliich  tlie  knights  of  rhivaln*  ton  county,  and  Cow-i»asture  \'al]eT,  t)»- 

were  spell-bound,  or  gazing  on  one  of  the  car\'ed  or  calico  rock  of  Keiiawha,  and  n- 

scenes  so  vividly  portrayed  in  tlie  Ara-  rions  oilier  curiof-ities  in  the  slaip,  wouK 

bian  tales.     A   cave  on  Jackson's  liver,  merit  particular  d(*scription. 

near  Covington,  is  said  to  be  much  more  Internal  Improvements.    The  VirEiaiaa* 

extensive  and  intricate,  though  perhajw  are  i^aid  to   \n*  jirivileged    lo    haw  b»f 

not  so  beautiful,  as  that  jui*t  mentioned,  nrnds.     Supposing  >'uch  a  privilege  to  f\- 

There  is  also  a  naniral  bridge  in  the  south-  ist,  they  have  certainly  availed  themwhA 

west  part  of  tlie  state,  which  l)ears  no  of  it   largely.      In  none  of  the  AtlanZi'' 

comparison,  in   grare  of  pr(:»)K>rtion,  or  s;at«»s,  in  pro|)Ortion  to  their  extent  wl': 

grandeur  of  elTect,  to  the  one  in  Roek-  population,  has  ho  little  been  done  to  el- 

bridge.     In  IIampshii*e  comity  there  is  an  jtrove  the  common  highways  of  themuft- 

ice  mountain,  which  is  veiy  remarkable,  try.     To  iini.>rovemenis  of  a  higher  cla». 

On  its  north-west  side,  the  surface  is  cov-  tlie  people  and  their  piihlic  a^nts  hiT' 

ered  by  loose  rocks,  wtiich  lieing  removed  not  lieen  intlifTerent.    Two  liighiy  valinbr' 

to  the  depth  of  about  thnie  feet,  presents  canals  have  been  consin]ct€Kl,  and  areiw« 

an  abundance  of  ice  at  all  seastuis  of  the  in  successful  ojM^ration.    One  of  thesp.  tbt 
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source,  to  turn  a  mill-wheel ;  an«l  abr)nt  a  those  of  Albi^marle  sound.     The'  rthrr 

mile  Iwlow  it  lias  a  iHTpendicular  dt*Kcint  the  James  river  canal,  extends  from  Riri.- 

of  200  feet,  down  a  preciniee  of  calcaro-  niond,  alwut  thirtv  miles  up  the  Jini- 

ous  rock.     Bof(»ro  it  rracnes  the  InUtom,  river  valley.     This   work  is  amone  ti^ 

it  is  almost  convi'rted  into  vai>or,  and  tlie  best  executed  of  our  rountr\',  and  »-. 

temperature  is  much  reduced.  Thesirpam  proKMhly  be  extendiil,   in  a  few  vcars* 

unites   with  Jarkson's   river.   nlM)iit   two  LyMrlillurg,  and  perlia]»s  to  i:.o  tini!  i-i*:: 

miles  hi'Vtw    llir   catMinri.     TLr   Inki'  in  AlN-^'l/aiiy,    wlirncr    a    niil-rnad    if   N 

<Jil<'s  county  not   JjaviiJi,'  h'oji   tiiihrarfd  milrs   in  iiMigth  Wi.nlil    ounnect  ilf  .j  . 

in  any  wrilton  ari-«)niii   ot"  the  :^t:Uo,  dr-  wiili  st.\im-lM)at  iia\i;;ation  on  the  !<.••■ 

serves  to  bo  notit"-,!.     It  j>n'-vi!is  xW  v\\-  vha.     Hrsides   th«»si',    tln*re   art'    v\  r_ 

rions   speotarl.^  ot*  a    iMMiitHnJ   >h«"'t   of  (»th»T  eanals  of  K^^s  extent.     Aiimn::!!. 

water,  aniile  ami  a  half  in  rirciinir.  rviice,  ;;n«  ili.»   \\\\\v    nilg<»    canal,    aUn;*/*.  ■.  : 

and  a  hundred  fathon.>  «lc»>j),  ».  ;  i!i;-  >\',\n-  rnilrs  lon«r  an«i  tliirty  iVri  wiilf.  «»\.r'  ■ 

niit   of  a   lofiy  nionniain.     Some   rf  t;ii'  inir  a  tall  of  tun- hundrrd  ti't-i  in  ih- ::■-■ 

aged  peo[)le  in  thf  nriirhl>.'rh(.r)'l  nMiitMii-  th;*  Hoanoki' eaiial,  a   work   ««f  rh,-  -sV 

Imt  when  its  bottom  >\asa  -poi  ofmnivliv  pxtrnt,  nround  the  falls  i>f  tin.'  Kiv--  k 

gn>nnd,  covered  with  oak  ;.m,1   |»in*',  and  :.n«l  ihe  Appomattox  ai>i|   K;>p]i:dia!.i    " 

ninrh  frequented  by  drcr  and  elk,  in  pur-  runnls,  similar  >\orks  near  IVirrslmr;:.. 

suit,  as  wjis  supposed,  of  .sill.     In   tiro-  Frr«h'rickshnrg.      I{ail-p»ads,   th.M.::! 

cess  of  lime,  a  small  |M)n(i  was  lorniiNlJM  init   lat<'   intnuinninn    in    \\w    \.   S:^- 

the  centre,  inrreasini:  slowly  at  first,  until  have   altraeted  consid^ndiU-   alt»i::.i-., 

a  stream,  whi<-h  had  its  som-j-e  hi;;h  in  tin'  Viririnia.     One  of  tliese   has  K'»m.   ■:: 

mountain,  suddenly  censed  to  tlow.     Af-  «'\(.MUUed  near  Kirhnuuul,  th*-  p  -  ;■> 

terwanls,  the  lake  rose  ra)»idly,  and,  cov-  which  are  nioi-e  brilliant,  in  pinji.-rii  : 

rring  the  high<»st  tn^es,  finally  asc«>nded  to  its  extent,  than  those  of  any  simitar  w.  ^■ 

the  mountain  top,  when^  it  overflows  ;it  a  in  the  Inioii.     It  is  about  tiiirt.vn  i:..- 

single  jwint  below  the  general  h'vel.    The  long,   and    c«)nneets    ilio    ^,^^1    nii!-.»> 

water  is  not  saline,  as  is  genendly  sup-  dn'sterfieUI  with  tid»*-\vaier.     Thr\*' 

posed,  but  pure  and  |)otal)le.     It  aboun<ls  eapital  invested  in  it,   inchitliiii:  .-.:>'• 

in  li/iu-ds,  but  no  lisli  have  been  disrov-  transportation,    stables    anil    L'Trs-^.    *\- 

rn  d.     The  idea  wliirh  prevails  of  its  al-  .*ir)(),(H)().     The  trade  on  it  is  vJr  .v' 

teniate  rise  and  fall  is  erroneous.     This  thoiisan«l  tons   |H'r  animm,   and   ti:     r 

lake  L^  *J700  feel  above  the  level  of  the  ceipts  for  transjxntaiion  diirini:  il.v  pr- 
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fear  will,  it  is  underatood,  be  about  of  manures,  or  the  culture  of  artificial 
WO.  Tbe  stock  is,  of  course,  largely  grasses.  This  destructive  system,  for  the 
)  par.  A  second  ndl-road,  of  greater  most  part,  prevails  from  the  sea-board  to 
It,  is  now  in  active  progress  between  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  on  the  south 
"diurg  and  the  Roanoke.  It  will  be  side  of  James  river  as  fiur  as  the  Blue 
miles  long,  and  will  connect,  when  ridge.  On  the  north  side  of  that  river, 
»leted,  the  Roanoke  navigation  with  cultivation  is  better,  particularly  in  the 
>wn  of  Petersburg.  The  first  thirty-  counties  approaching  tne  Potomac.  Ro- 
niles  of  this  improvement  will  be  in  tations  of  crops  are  attended  to;  grass- 
ition  in  the  course  of  the  present    seeds,  most  commonly  red  clover  {SyoU- 

S18S2),  and  the  whole  work  will  be  umpratense)  are  sown  on  the  small  grain ; 
leted  by  the  beginning  of  1834.  ana  animal  and  vegetable  manures  are 
r  rail-roads  are  proposed,  and  will  saved  with  care,  and  judiciously  applied, 
ibly  soon  be  executea.  In  1816,  the  Gypsum  is  also  used,  and  with  powerful 
ature  created  a  "  fund  for  internal  enect.  In  the  Valley  district,  agricidture 
ovement,*'  the  capital  of  which,  in  is  also  well  conducted;  and  irrigated 
,  amounted  to  $1,5(X),000,  and  the  meadows  are  abundant  and  productive, 
lue  of  the  year  to  almut  $90,000.  On  both  sides  of  the  Blue  ridge,  maize, 
of  the  annual  incdme,  the  state  con-  or  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  buck- 
tea,  in  aid  of  valuable  improvements,  wheat  are  the  principal  grain  crops.  To- 
Sflhs  of  the  capital  stock,  leaving  the  bacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Eastern 
ae  to  individual  subscription.  The  Virginia,  but  sparingly  in  the  Valley,  and 
line  of  improvement  between  James  that  chiefly  in  its  souUiem  portion.  The 
and  Kenawha  has  been  manured  grass-seeds  common  to  both  regions  are 
tsively  by  state  authorihr  since  1800 ;  red  clover  (trifoUum  praten9e\  orchard 
the  last  general  assembly  (1831 — 2)  grass  (dcuijflta  ghmerata),  timothy 
porated  a  joint-stock  company,  with  [phUum  prmeMt)  imd  herd-grass  (ahpe- 
ntal  of  $5,000,000  (the  state  taking  curus  pratentia)^  the  two  former  on  ory, 
Sflhs),  and  gave  it  ample  powers  to  the  latter  on  moist  soils.  In  the  eastern 
lish  a  more  perfect  communication,  and  southern  districts,  cotton  is  planted 
ntinued  canals  and  rail-ways,  between  to  some  extent  On  the  shores  of  the 
iraters  of  the  James  and  the  Ohio.  Chesapeake,  barley  and  the  castor-oil 
te  scheme  should  be  successful,  its  bean  (rieinus  communis)  are  cultivated; 
ence  upon  the  fbture  destinies  of  the  and,  on  some  of  the  best  lands  above  tide- 
will  be  incalculaUe.  But  it  would  water,  hemp  ut  raised  to  advantage.  The 
hen  this  article  too  fiir  to  point  out  trans-Allej;nany  country,  being  exoeedinff- 
nany  natural  advantages  of  Virginia,  ly  mountamous  and  remote  from  iharket,  is 
her  many  fiMsilities  for  developing  chiefly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  livestock. 
L  It  seems  to  be  always  the  wise  Very  litUe  more  grain  is  raised  than  is 
omy  of  nature  to  leave  something  to  necessary  to  supply  the  country  itself,  and 
fl^M^ed  by  the  industry  and  enter-  the  travellers  and  stock-drovers  who  pass 
'  of  man.  When  these  shall  have  through  it  The  climate  and  soil  bein|^ 
kyped,  to  their  fhll  extent,  the  re-  fiivoru>le,  the  pastures  are  excellent, 
ces  of  this  state,  it  may  bo  confidently  The  greensward  (poa  viridia)  and  white 
!ipated  that  she  wilf  rival  the  mo6t  clover  (fr|^»uifi  repens)  spring  up  sponta- 
isbing  of  her  sisters  in  wealth  and  neously  wherever  the  timber  is  removed 
perity.  or  deadened,  and,  on  rich  ground,  are 

jrrieu/fure,  ManvfaciwrtSy  &c.  The  very  luxuriant.  Of  the  profits  of  agricul- 
!ulture  of  this  Ptatc  is  various,  but,  for  ture  in  Vii^ia,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
nost  part,  badly  conducted.  The  old  with  precision.  In  very  many  instances, 
tice  of  cirariiiff  and  cultivating  land  it  yields  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  cuhi- 
y  year  until  exhausted,  then  turning  vator;  in  others,  a  net  income  of  two  or 
t  to  recover  from  its  own  resources,  three  per  cent  But,  where  the  land  is  in 
continues  in  many  places.  In  others,  good  heart,  the  convertible  husbandr}* 
'hrte-Mft  system  prevails ;  that  is,  1.  practised,  and  wheat  and  tobacco  are  the 
yp  of  uidian  com ;  2.  wheat,  rye  or  chief  products,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
;  dL  the  year  of  re<f,  as  it  is  called,  in  with  slave  labor,  a  profit  of  from  six  to 
;h  the  spontaneous  vegetation  fur-  eight  per  cent  may  be  annuallv  derived 
es  a  scanty  -  subsistence  to  stock ;  from  the  capital  invested.  For  this  result, 
*  which  the  soil  is  acain  subjected  to  however,  great  activity  and  attention  are 
leoaiifing  process  of  cropping,  while  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
\  attention  is  paid  to  the  applicatioQ    Lands  in  the  Valley,  where  there  are  com- 


|uruiive]y  Jew  sIutus,  sell  higher  tliaii  on 
■he  eastern  ajdo  of  ihu  Bluo  ridge;  aud 
the  geDund  appearance  of  ihe  oouutry  is 
more  pruspurouF,  allhougli  the  soil  ia,  for 
llio  most  pari,  inferior;  Ihe  climale  de- 
cidedly so;  runiiiugeir«ain«les9&equenl; 
and  communicaliOD  with  markets  more 
(liHicuh  and  eipensive.  In  1831,aocwd- 
in^  lo  official  returns,  44,529  hogsheads 
of  lobacco  were  ilelivorwl  from  ihe  sever- 
hI  warehouees  in  Uic  sisle  for  Bxport  and 
luaiiiifactitre ;  and,  during  tlie  year  which 
onded  in  Juue,  1833,  upwards  of  S44,000 
Uomle  of  Sour  passeil  the  various  inspcc- 
tiotiH.  Tlie  quantity  of  flour  inspected  is, 
liownver,  a  yery  iiucertain  index  lo  tlio 
toul  product,  i^iueof  the  VirBinia  flour, 
luiil  cepcciall/  (ho  Richiuonil  brand,  has 
acquired  great  celebrity  in  South  Ameri- 
ca and  el^where.  Most  of  the  regelable 
pnxluctioiu  found  in  tlie  Middle  and 
«Kimc  of  [ha  Southern  States  are  coniinon 
oJao  to  Virgiuia.  West  of  the  Alle^^iuoy, 
th«  augar  maple  grows  in  abuiidanoe. 
There  are  soma  excellent  native  ^ni|)G«, 
the  culture  of  which  will  clwm  gre-aloral- 
tnntion.  since  the  winters  have  been  lound 
too  severe  for  the  forcipi  »ine. — Few  coua- 
irioa  iKmesa  givatef  hLcilities  for  manufac- 
turing^ the  raw  material  of  slnKisi  every 
kind,  labor  sufhcjently  cheap  anil  abun- 
dant, inexhauaiibiD  eujiplies  of  fuel,  and 
water  power  wiibout  limit.  Yet,  with  all 
thcM  advMiiageB,  planliuf  and  &nning 
will  long  Ik  ihe  favorilc  pursuits.  In  the 
northern  and  i]urlh-weilc;m  imns  iif  tht^ 
stale,  and  in  soiiii'  of  iho  prlnci)ial  towns, 
valuable  matiutiictorieH  aie  established  of 
cotton  and  woollen  clolhfl,  glsss,  iron,  &c. 
The  Kenawba  siili-works  pruhice  annu- 
ally about  1,000,00U  Inisheia,  and  tliose 
of  tbe  Holaton  about  100,000. 

Climaie.  In  a  country  of  such  great 
extent,  and  of  so  uneven  a  surface,  Siere 
ia,  of  coune,  great  diversity  of  ell nralc.  It 
is  believed  tiial  few  ittctcorological  obser- 


vations have  been  made,  either  at  fiiHt 
seniinariua  or  by  privalo  ulizfuiK.  71a 
diary  of  an  intelligoni  geDll«man  at  Bkti 
mond  exliibils  llt«  foUowiug  lohlBof  Maa 
temperature  fur  (he  ^cara  sMUd.  lb 
later  obeervstiooe  oro  incumpl«tOi 

Average  Tem- 
peralare  in  Blonihi^.     PCood.    N^^ 


1835,  . 

laao, . 

1897,  . 


■  Mi 


as 
Mi     ^H 
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This  table  fxhibite  ii  mnkiiig  , . 
lion  in  ihe  rcmilu  of  end)  yov.  IW 
monthly  caloulalioas  upuu  ntueh  ii  ii 
Rxinded,  if  comp«/ed  irtth  Ave  fcan^ok 
aer^'Biions  madt-  byMr.  Jgflcraoo  at  Vit 
liamsburg, from  li72 lu  1777,  will  «Mtb» 
ize  the  conclusian  tbattheclimaieof  lv» 
er  Virgiuia  has  uodergiMie  «  rvtmAmMt 
chonge  in  ifae  lasi  )iair«Mitury.  Aitial 
ing  Id  Mr.  JeflijrTion,  the  aTnsgB  4i% 
rauce  of  tbe  lliemioiiieter.  io  lb«  M 
years  meniiouni,  did  not  rxiM-rd  Ami  W 
to  7= :  wheresfl,  Irom  18M  (a  197  iacfeh 
uvc,the  QverBjKe  vorjatioii  naaltP,  Bkh- 
mond  and  Williiunsbtirg  am  ailtf 
disuuii,  Dod  exc(^|>i  iboi  i}ia  Latto'  i*  i 
the  oceao,  and  witliiii  ibu  indmnee  t(lk 
breeze,  the  diffe 


be  jncon>aderal>le.  That  tliF  clirti..  _ 
much  more  flueniaiing  tbaa  fbfmarijr » 
cords  with  OiewipimeaaioCntom  pcmi 

advanced  in  years.  The  cbanpn  v 
more  sud<lcli  and  violent :  the  hi-stx  •/ 
Butniiier,  esjiecially  in  loner  Vforv  ir* 
more  intense,  and  the  wiiitrr  cold  lo"* 
severe  for  short  poi^dda.  T)te  sftiof  • 
exc«edingly  inconstant ;  but  the  Iwtt 
]ian 'if  autumn,  paRiculnrty  in  Ibe  uf^ 
country,  is  a  tine  and  dtlighlful  mana 
The  Mian  fummer,  wbirh  «?ltIom  lU»  m 
occur  late  in  thp  fall,  or  in  «ariy  wiivMvit 
distinguished  by  a  golden  bazc.  and  tnMi 
agreeable  temperature. 


of  ia^O,lbe  free  while  nopnlallo 
"             free  colored           " 

n  omounted 

0   is>4;no 

47,'Mt' 

filai-ps 

4*avs: 

Total, 

I^ilLJCS 

In  J800,  tlte  free  while  males  numliered 514,380 

"  free  colored  "  20,134 

slavt*  "  345,796  —  680300 

Increase  in  thirty  yeans 3}IJXiG 

or  thirty-seven  and  o  half  per  cent. 

In  the  same  period,  the  free  whiles  in-  and  the  slaree,  123,D61,  or  36  p«r  a 
creased  180,020,  or  35  per  cent. ;  tbe  freu  For  Ihe  ten  yenre  jirecmling  tbn  oea 
colored  persons  37,324,  or  13j  per  cent.;    of  1630,  ilie  rate  of  increase  of  tlie  wkib 
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ion  diminished  considerably,  and  increased  by  the  liberal  grant  of  the  debt 
live  increase  of  the  several  classes  due  from  the  general  government  on  ac- 
ram  the  foregoing  results.  On  the  count  of  advances  mmle  by  the  state  to 
population,  the  rate  was  reduced  carry  on  the  war  with  England.  In  1831, 
'i  to  Idi  per  cent;  on  the  free  the  fund,  from  these  various  sources, 
from  35  to  15  per  cent ;  on  the  amounted  to  $1,581,870.  Its  annual  rev- 
ored,  frt>m  135  to  28i  per  cent ;  enue  is  about  $75,000.  Out  of  the  U. 
the  slayes  from  36  to  lOjl  per  States'  deh^,  the  legislature  made  a  dona- 
it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  tion  of  92;i0,000  in  aid  of  the  university 
le  black  population  of  the  whole  of  Virginia,  established  at  Charlottesville, 
IS  been  diminishing,  when  com-  and,  moreover,  set  apart  an  annuity  of 
rith  the  white,  the  reverse  is  true  $15,000  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  hind 
9ct  to  Eastern  Virginia,  which  is  towards  the  same  object  The  sum  of 
ly  the  slave  region ;  for,  while,  in  $45,000  has  also  been  annually  appropri- 
lere  was  in  that  district  a  majority  ated  to  the  several  counties  in  the  ratio  of 

0  whites,  the  slave  and  free  color-  their  white  population,  for  the  sole  benefit 
ilation  outnumbered  them  at  every  and  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the 
ive  census,  until,  in  1830,  the  ex-  elements  of  learmng.  Tlie  primary 
8  upwards  of  81,000.  The  fects  school  system  has  been  modified  and 
ubited  show  that  Western  Virginia,  improved  from  time  to  time,  and  is  now 
tontains  comparatively  few  slaves,  placed  under  the  management  of  the  sec- 
dly  increased  its  white  population  ond  auditor,  who  renders  an  annual  report 
last  ten  years,  the  rate  of  mcrease  to  the  legislature,  founded  upon  the  re- 
ins to  25  per  cent ;  while,  on  the  turns  of  the  county  commissioners.  In 
Bide  of  the  mountains,  the  increase  1830,14,169  poor  children  were  sent  to 
whites,  in  the  same  period,  did  not  school,  for  each  of  whom  the  average  ex- 
7i  per  cent    The  greater  multi-  pense  of  tuition  within   the   yekr  was 

1  of  blacks  in  Eastern  Virginia,  $2382,  and  the  average  daily  sum  lees 
standing  constant  deportation  to  than  four  cents.  Although  the  public 
ithem  and  South-western  States,  bounty  is  confined  to  the  ofispring  of  in- 
jpartly  ascribed  to  the  mild  treat-  dieent  parents,  a  plan  is  in  operation  l^ 
hich  they  generally  receive  from  which  contributions  may  be  received 
fmers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  firom  individuals  in  aid  of  the  establish - 
icts  of  slavery,  and  the  policy  of  ment  of  schools  open  to  all  classes  of  pu- 
;  some  scheme  for  gradual  aboli-  pils ;  and  strong  nope  is  entertained  tnat 
)  topics  which  have  been  freely  the  experiment  will  prove  successful. 
QestJy  discussed,  and  have  already  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which 
the  Virginians  into  two  powerful  oppose  any  unubrm  and  perfect  scheme 

The  SK)W  progress  of  the  white  of    elementary     instruction— difficulties 

ion,  compared  with  some  of  the  which  arise  from  the  mixed  population 

tates,  when  so  many  propitious  of  one  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  thinly- 

sxist  for  its  advancement,  has  been  settled  and  rugged  surfru^  of  the  other — 

8  a  prominent  objection  to  slavery,  experience  has  already  demonstrated  the 

the  march  of  its^ggreffate  popu-  great  utility  of  the  existing  system;  and 

as  fidlen  far  short  of  the  preaic-  Uiousands,  who  might   have   grown  to 

former  times.    Mr.  Jefferson,  in  manhood  in  utter  ignorance,  have  at  least 

res,  which  were  written  in  1782,  been  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  use- 

sd  that  the  then  existing  stock,  ud-  ful  krK>wledffe.    The  university  of  Vir- 

ty  foreign  emigration,  would  be  ginia,  situatea  near  the  seat  of  Mr.  Jefier- 

ied  to  2^0,000  by  the  j^ear  1835,  son,  and  the  favorite  obiect  of  his  care 

m;  by  upwards  of  a  million,  the  while  living,  has  a  noble  building,  or  rath- 

if^the  last  census.    That  the  in-  er  collection  of  buildings,  suited  to  the 

>f  numbers  has  been  restrained  by  acconmiodation  of  nine  professors,  and 

jl  checks  seems  reasonable;  but  upwards  of  200  students.     The  latter, 

;  out  their  true  character  and  ope-  however,    though    gradually  increasing, 

belongs  rather  to  the  department  have  at  no  time  exceeded  140.  The  insti- 

J  and  political  philosophy.  tution  is  fbmished  with  a  valuable  library, 

vifion.    Tlie  general  assembly,  in  philosophical  apparatus,  &c      William 

■toblished  the    literary  fund,  by  and  Mary  college,  the  most  ancient  semi- 

ing  the  nrooseds  of  all  escheats,  nary  in  die  state,  and  the  aima  maUr  of 

DO  fbrfeiiures  to  the  encourage-  many  distiiiguished   Virginians,  is   still 

rieamiiig.    In  1816^  the  fund  was  prosperous.    It  has  five  proftssors,  a  li- 
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liniry  of  3  or  4C00  voiiiiiios,  a  pliilosMipIn-  the  utaio,  whose  nuniliers  arr  l*.:  a-^r . 

cnl  uiul  ohcniiral   .'ip{Hiratiis,  iiiid   IiiikIs  nitrlv  known.    The  Priwliyterian*  l.iir : 

a  mounting    to     iipwanU    dI'    t«i:50,(HX).  thcoloj^iral  iMimiiian'  in  Priiire  l>ii»^. 

ILamiuleii  SuhifV  rMllo<;r%  in  i*rin(*(>  VA-  and  the  EpisrojMiliaiis  one  m-nr  Ai*-\i: 

wanl    county,  and   \ViL**hin^t<»n  rnllojre,  dria,   Iwtli    of  whirh    iiiKtitutit>ri«    i-'i- 

in  Rockhrid^o  ruunty,  an-i  hoiii  llom-is^h-  flourished    by    private    liljenihi>.      1^^- 

ing  iut<titutiuni« ;  and,  lK*si(h's  thosi.s  a  col-  s:ati\  in  its  fwditical  capacity,  hri»  elni* 

h}ge  had  been  lately  fnundnl  at  lioydtown,  inanit(*ftted  a  stnmjr  jealousy  <»f  aU  t^*  -  - 

in  Mecklenbur<r)  under  favonihle  auspices,  siastical  esiahlishinents ;  yet  the  Vi:::i:.. 

I'uder  this  head,  it   may  1h^   mentioned  aiLS  an*  generous  in  private  couinUi!i>'- 

that  the  state  has  a  vain ai do  public  libra-  towards  objects  of  religion  aiul  LM-:»t>> 

ry  at  the  seat  of  govmunent,  containing  liMictv     2?unday  si'honls,  and  &iK*itii'?  i>< 

i'CiOO  volumes  in  tlie  v.irious  di^partnicnts  |»romoting  temiN>ni*)ce,  African  cx*^tii.2z 

<if  science  and  lit! Tat u IV.  tion,  <S:c.,  have  U-en  extensively  ja:r  i 

RflifFion.     Ahliough  the  bill  of  rights,  ised  in  latter  years,  and  the  \ ice  ff  •(•: 

in  177(i,d<M*Ian*d  that  all  mm  wenMM|uai-  infuh'lity  is  now  nmch  io>s  prv\aJt-i;:  lu^ 

\v  entitled  to  tin'  iht*  rxercis*;  of  ndi'non,  Ibrmerly. 

acconling  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,         t'lnancfs.    The  n*vcnue  (.t  the  fia:.r  - 

vet  the  first  constitution  contained  no  ex-  pruici^udly  derivetl    from  ta\fs  on  .*^ 

nress  provi!<ion  on  ihesuhject.    Tlie  legis-  slaves,  liorses,  carria^res^  nu-rehaii'y  bd: 

iature,  in  ITK't,  p.'L*iH'd  an  act  for  establish-  other  licens<>s,  and  judicial  pnN*«<*^lj^ 

ing  ndii^ious  Ireedom,  and  siibs(>(pj«iitly  In  Ir'l/,  the  land,  \\itli  it<  impnt^'-Uivi^ 

n'|MMile(i  all  laws  whieh  recogniM'd  the  was  n'\aIu«Ml  at  upwards  of  ;^'A4UK<rji'^ 

i'rotestiuit  Kpisi'opal  church  as  th«'  l(*gal  and  the  avemgi*  price  per  acn*,  nicl>iai£: 

ivtabiishment.     The  g!«>lN*  lands,  and  oth-  town  profN'rty,  was  a  fraction  iiiurr  lrd^ 

er  church  nroperty,  were  vested  in  the  $(i.     In  Ir3],  the  public  inconi**,  l«-s«:-^ 

ovenieers  of  the  \ttntr  for  charitable  uses,  the  pn)fitsderiv«H!  fn.»in  s|Hvitic  fuiid^v- 

re8er\'ing  only  to  tlie  living  incuml>enLs  voted  to  (ulucation  and  iitterna]  i:ii|tn-w- 

an  estate    for    life,  and    exempting  the  ment,  amounted  to  ^.V2.U0U,  and  ih^  f<^ 

church  buildinirs  frrun  confiscation.     The  ennnrnt    ex]NMiditun'   to    m4^14.1<4:  l 

now  constitution  of  iKiO  fully  n'cognis<>s  nunilnT  of  taxable  slavi*s*'^l*\7'V):  U-r--!- 

al)so!ute  ri'ligious  frt*ed(»m  as  a  part  ot'  th(;  vi^'J,H>4,  and  plea^un*  cdiLcht'^,  ^i*V*J.  'i  r- 

fundauiental  law.   The  Kpiscopal  ebnreh,  state  taxes  con ipantl  with  tlie  pubiii' ."^ 

which, after  the  los<of  iisn'\enues,  sutH'r-  souhn-s,  are  ven*  nuMlernte.     Tin     ■    .  ' 

ed  almo>t  total  r\ti{ii*tion  in  \  ir^'inin,  li.is  l('\ii>  ti>r  >ii{>|Miriiiii:   iIk'    { i. 

P'vived,  in  tin-   l.-i-'t   t\M  !it\    yr;n>,  li\  ih**  jail^,  jiinl  i!t  Iri}  i:iL'  «iib«r   \>*... 

\oiiiiitary  Mipport   nt"  i:>   tVi«'n(U,  ain!   i-^  ."in-  iimr-*  i>«iii!iii-.   rm-.      !'■  .■■t«::"  ■   .: 

how     ilistinirui-ln-il      li\     inihn  i'iti:<     ;iii  i  t.-i!  umIm*  lili  r;ii\   t"i'i:ii.  *"  l,.'.;|.-r     .  ' 

wi-altliv    iiniiiluT-.    aiiti    !i\    ;i  )■:  u-   iimi  insr  nf  I -.'M,  >T.i.h  .*{ :   rjtir. ■.■■■:  ■ 

iitteiligi-nt   ••Im:;.     \:\  I.-:il.  tin-   iiii,ii:i.  r  li-i'    in:- rij.-il     ifM;»i'\' in- i,t.     *!.;,-   • 

nt'  iinni^leis    iti    til'-    -t.:I»-.  i:ii-lil  iiliL'^   !\".n  n".  I  l;'ii- «»i' l.**^il.  >l*l..'i.  >j. 
I»l«i|u»ps    \\:i^   .V.>.   »liuri-lM -.-'»-.  .-MhI   *-'*)«»  I'.-.ri.fi.>i:    h.r  i 'ri.u' y,    I  .•    ;.     . 

euinrnnni'-.'iiit'.      In   tic-    -^i!..!"    \i;i-.  tin-  Ti;   r.*  i>  Ikii  nii"  |  •ii;'- i:!...:  ■.   .     '       - 

iV«sb\tfri.in-  niiriili'i'il  '.'!    i.\V.  i^i'i-,  •■!"  up.i  \\:  v\  ux  sip-  -  :;:  fit'  'Ji-m  ::  ; 

nln>Mi   II  Win*  li''«  i:li.i!«  ^  ;    1<  .'>  r!i:;:i|n -,  li-ii.-Liij'    !•»   .-^iMri-'ii".    i«i.*..i    .    j 

.'•:id    Tl'.'iJ*    rit;n;ii  injr.-ijii^  :    ;!ji'    M«  :l!"ii-  >\ -h  i\<-lin|  -.   n:;iij(:lii'":i«n« -,  A. -■.       i 

i-^'s,    I'M    riiiiM''ii  r-.    :i:.'I   o:'.'.-.')-  rtiMMiii-  >;l:iii    -ii   ;•«  >\«  ll   n..-.ti;iL'«-d.  ;i::ii   •   ■ 

I  leant*,  nt  w  IjiiMi  I7.'il  \\«ti   rnlnn  »I  |.'<i-  tif  rill' enii\  in-  ]»n»liir:i\»-.       1    »r. 

|'i«' :    tin    li.(i»ti-f-.  'i-tfi  ni'!ii-:i  r-,  lin-liid-  I'l:  >i  i"i»ii\  ir;- r»  «'ii\«-d  tV-'.'u  !-'■=: 

I'nr  "Jif  bf'«  n:i;i!« -,  ;i7i>  I'lnirein -,  nr  i-nii-  nl"  wlmrn  >l  \\»r«'  *<^-!:l' ii.*''i    !■  r  - 

«::'t'i:ahJ>n-.  ainl    l.'>,7(i;i  riiii,ii,iiiiifaiiN.  •  t"  ami  third  niiijir* -.      In  1>.'{|.  !.n    : 

\\hnrii  it  i-  ri!iiji  i-;iii»il  ijia!   nnr  liaii"  an-  nt'  riiii\irt>  \\a-    hl7.  nl"  ulimi,    VT:. 

Marks:    tli'-    *  aiimiu-.  .'»   mini-t«  r-.    aini  uliiji-    luaN -*,    1    ^\lllte    t«-ii:riii,     '• 

i   I  eoiiLTrL'ati-'ii- :   liisr  'in-  iiiiiuln-r   nt'  ia\  ::iaii  •«.    (.i:.|    ,">    lilark     t'fii.Jt-.     i«    ■ 

!  i^'IiiIhts   i-*    ip!    a-i"i  rain«  ll.      It  will   l»''  iia:iv  ••- nt' niln  :■  *:•«!•  -  :iii>l   i*     ,' ■•    • 

,irn*i'i\('d  that  ll.'-    Ilajiri-i^-  aii'l    Mi  !!.•►  I-  ^i  1.  -  \  ir::ii»ia.     Ja:.- an- »  ii  i-  ■  ■: 

i'»t>   are    tin*    iii"^i    iiij:rii  iMii- '-ll'?"  Ill  lli«'  rii;!i!\   in  tlii-  stale,  i  arli    lia\Uij    -"    ' 

r  rate :  and  tin    i  "liin  il»-  il-i.  ,   r.ni    nn-luil."  ::|';'.r!;ii«'nl>    Inr    dtl'tn;-.     ::|.  ! 

a  cun-^idiTabi"'  nuiiil"'''  *'\^  |«arati-;-  Irnin  'I'lifV  are  nml'T  !|p-  ih^jwi-th'H  .•»:■•     • 

In  ill  enmrnuni-»ii-.      lii  ^nli  •«  tin  •"  .  tlnr."  \  i-inii  «if  iIm'  Mip«Ti"r  •'••:ir-.      l.- 

MO'  l'ritnd<.   I.MtIp  ran".   l>i.hkti>.  I  mra-  an*  <«ii|i{N)rti-il  i<\  ••niMj.iil-.i.r\  j-*— — 

r.ans,  Jews,  iVr..  i\r.,  m  attt  ri>d  liirniiL'li  ni    i  aeh   eoniitv.     In   a    niJK-rr.'>    ■' 
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counties,  poor-houses  have  been  erected :  was  established  in  the  legislature.    Thi0 

in  the  residue,  the  paupers  are  maintained  body  is  composed  of  two  branches,  the 

at  private  dwellings.     According  to  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates,  the  former 

oflleial  returns  for  1829,  the  whole  num-  consisting  of  '^  and  Uie  latter  of  134, 

ber  of  paupers  was  4283,  of  whom  176  members.    Thirteen  senators  and  51  del- 

ivere  persons  of  color.    Amount  of  poor  egates  are  apportioned  to  Westei%i,and  19 

fittes  assessed,  $124,214,  or  an  average  of  senators  and  83  delegates  to  Eastern,  Vir- 

4(99  for  each  pauper.     There  are  two  ginia ;  and,  after  the  year  1841,  the  legis- 

lunatic  asylums,  one  at  Williamsburg,  and  mture  (two  thirds  of  each  house  concur- 

the^  other  at  Staunton,  both  erected  and  ring)  may  re-apportion  the  senators  antl 

maintained    at   the  public  expense :  in  delegates  throughout  the  commonweiJthy 

]€31,  total  number  of  patients  83,  besides  so  that  the  former  shall  not  at  any  time 

manv  in  the  county  jails,  and  in  private  exceed  36,  nor  the  latter  150.    The  repre- 

dwelUngs,  the  hospitals  being  full.    The  scntatiun  in  congress  is  to  be  arranged  up- 

legiBlature  has  roaae  no  provision  for  the  on  the  federal  principle  of  numbers,  add- 

Mipport  and  education  of  deaf  mutes,  al-  ing  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  to  the  whole 

diougfa,  in  1825,  the  chief  magistrate  in-  number  of  free  persons.    Senators'  must 

▼i&ed  public  attention  to  the  subject    By  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  dele- 

the  census  of  1830,  it  appears  that  there  gates  twentjr-five ;  and  both  must  be  resi- 

were  654  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  be-  dents  and  neeholders  in  their  respective 

hmB  in  the  state,  of  whom  522  were  election  districts.     All  persons  holding 

whites,  and  only  132  blacks,  being  in  the  lucrative  offices,  and  ministers  of  the  gos- 

plopoition   of   one  out  of  eveir  1330  pel,  are  ineligible  to  either  house.    The 

wiutea,  and  one  out  of  every  3917  slaves  general  assembly  shall  meet  once  a  year, 

and  fiee  colored  persons.    Out  of  819  or  oflener,  if  necessary.    All  laws  origi- 

faind  persons  in  the  state,  the  largest  pro-  nate  in  the  house  of  delegates.    Various 

portion,  or  445,  belong  to  the  colored  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  legisla- 

dbflSi  ture,  intended  to  secure  the  freedom  of 

JIEiiticu    According  to  the  official  re-  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  the 

innis  for  1831,  the  eflfective  military  force  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  &c. ; 

of  the  state  was  as  follows: —  out  express  power  is  conferred  to  disfitm- 

Genend  staff, 102  ^^bise  persons  guilty  of  duelling;.     Tlie 

Cavalry     . 7075  "K°^  of  suffrage,  under  the  new  constitu- 

ArtiUe^ 5*733  tion,  is  extended  to  lessees,  house-keepers, 

Grenacfi^  *  i'nfeiu^  '  of  'the      '  ^-^  »?4  may  be  exercised  by  aknoin 

line  &cJ     .  .  .  88^78  ^^^T  citizen.  All  elections  are  conducted 

-mm  !-•   ^^  i' \m  Acct  ^'^wi  voce.    The  chief  executive  power  is 

Jiaking,  m  the  aggregate, .  .  .    101,488  ^^g^^  -^  ^  governor,  chosen  by  the  gen- 

being  about  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  eral  assembly  for  three  years,  and  render- 

wtile  population.  ed  ineligible  for  three  years  after  the  ex- 

Mseeuaneaus.     Four  principal  banks  juration  of  his  term.    He  is  assisted  by  a 

and  seventeen  branches  are   located  in  council  of  three,  with  whom  he  must  ad- 

fvious  parts  of  the  state.    In  1831,  the  vise,  but  maydisre^rd  their  adnce.  The 

Mcregate    capital    stock    amounted    (o  senior  counsellor  is  Ueutenant-govemor. 

0|ij8O7,]OO  ;      notes       in       circulation.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 

$1^14,715;    specie,  $832,462:49;    bills  court  of  appeals,  in  the  county  justices,  and 

ifiieoiinted,  $8,985,303 :  post-ofiiccs  in  the  in  such  superior  courts  as  the  leffislature 

iCalB»  743;  foreigners  not  naturalized,  756;  may  from  time  to  time  establish.    The 

irlBole    number   of  newspapers,  51,  of  judgesof  the  court  of  appeals  and  superi- 

wiiieh  26  are  published  east,  and  25  west,  or  courts  are  elected  by  the  general  as- 

oT  the  Blue  ridge ;  three  are  theological,  sembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  food 

and  48  commercial  and  politicaL     Pe-  behavior,  but  may  be  removed  by  joint 

ffodicalB  exclusively  literary  have  been  vote  of  the  legislature,  two  thirds  of  the 

wry  little  patronised.  members  present  in  each  house  concur- 

Covernment  and  Laws.    The  new  con-  ring.     The  supreme  court  of  appeals, 

of  1830  was  adopted,  afler  a  sharp  consisting  of  five  judges,  holds  its  sessions 

upon  various  pomts.    In  the  con-  alternately  at  the  seat  of  governinent  and 

,  a  lund  of  compromise  was  effect-  at  Lewisburg,  in  Western  Virginia,  and  is 

between  cmitendin^parties,  by  which,  the  court  of  dernier  resort  m  all  civil 

may  be  compered  as  the  extent  causes  at  common  law,  and  in  chancery 

DPCiSMion  on  either  side,  it  is  certain  removed  from  inferior  tribunals.     Tlie 

a  moie  just  and  equal  representation  circuit  superior  courts  are  held  twice  a 
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year  in  etch  county  of  the  commonweakh ;  pany,  of  150  pounds  of  toliaccou 

and  the  state  is  divided  into  ten  districts  the  same  time,  another  eveiit  oi 

and  twenty  circuits,  to  each  of  which  cir-  the  ultimate  consequences  of  whi 

ciiits  one  judge  is  assigned.    They  have  difficult  to  ibretcll :  a  Dutch  vom 

cosnizance  of  all  causes  at  common  law  ed  James  river,  and  soUl  to  the  c 

and  in  chancery,  and  of  all  crimes  and  twenty  African  slav«9i,  thereby  ^i 

misdemeanors.    One  half  of  the  judges  to  that  peculiar  condition  of  aociet 

assemble  alternately  at  the  seat  of  govern-  distinguishes  the  Southern  Staa 

mcnt  in  tlie  mouths  of  July  and  Decern-  the  colonv  continued  to  grow  is 

lier,  and  constitute    the    general  court,  and  population,  inferior  courts  n 

which    has  cognizance  of  all   criminal  tablished  for  the  cheap  and  coi 

causes  brought  before  it  by  writ  of  error,  administration  of  justice.     Ileoee 

and  entertains  all  motions  against  public  the  ancieut  county  court  systen 
debtors   and    defaulters.      The    county  .  now  exists.    The  colony  did' not  I 

courts  possess  not  only  very  extensive  ju-  joy  unmixed  prosperity.     VarMNH 

risdiction  as  tribunals  of  justice,  but  exer-  had  cousfiirea  to  lull  all  suspicioi 

cise  considerable  authority  in  matters  of  dian  treachery  and  vengeance ; 

police,  and  otlier  local  concerns.    Their  1G22,  the  savages  made  a  suciden . 

services  are    alto^ther   gratuitous,  and  cret  irruption,  in  which  347  wh 
their  powers  arc  dispensed  with  a  kind  of    eluding  women  and  children,  wcr 

{wtriarchal  simplicity,  which  renders  them  bly  massacred.    The  gratitude  o( 

a  popular  branch  of  the  judicial  system,  mesticated  Indian  akme  saved  tb 

The  common  law  of  England,  modified  from  oxterniinatton.      A  viDdkti 

by  successive  statutes,  is  Uie  basis  of  tlie  followed  this  act  of  agfresaioa : 

Vininia  code.    Conforming  to  tlie  spirit  improvements  were  abandoned ; 

of  me  institutions,  the  abolition  of  entails,  tlements  were  reduced  in  numb 

and  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  were  scarcity  once  more  prevailed  to  as 

among  the  eariiest  alterations  in  the  Eng-  ing  degrcr.     Relier  was  frenerou 

lish  system.    The  criminal  code  lias  been  spatched  from  England ;  t»ut,  thi 

likewise  ameliorated  from  time  to  time,  iealousy  being  about  that  time  aa 

until  now  there  are  but  few  offences  for  by  the  freedom  of  discuaaion  whi 

which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted.  vailed  in  corporate  bodica,  and  i 

Hittory.    A  brief  sketch  of  the  colonial  himself  further  of  the  frequent  rev< 

histor>'  of  Vinnnia  is  all  that  our  limits  tlie  colony,  he  diNsolved  the  Vtrcio 

will  fHTinit.     TIm' final  (U*|)arturp  of  cap-  pany,  and   n*v«'stfNl   its   p^i\i^t^:.-1-* 

tain  Smith  from  the  f<>lony,  in  1(J01>  (soe  rroun.     'Vho  enlin-  din'ruon  t  t*tj 

Smitk,  John)^  was  toIlowtHl  hy  the  (lisast-  ny  was  rinifult'd  l<>  n  j:(iv»*nHTani5 

lere  which  always  attcndod  even  tlic  leni-  rounw»lIors,  ap{H)inUHl  bv  ^|>»-ria.'  •* 

jKinir}'  a!>s«'noe  of  that  rxtraordinary  man.  sion.     ('harh\s  I  adopUNl  ]iis*  fat.^w 

Riot  and   insul)ordination    tonninatcd   in  ry,  with  such  hatt'l'iji  aihiitii>n<s  ti. 

fanrino  an<l  «'Xtreirn'  sutVerintr,  iiisoinurh  fit  of  }M)pnIar  rap»,   tlu'   r«.h«n» 

ihat,  on  the  arrival  of  (Jates,  Somers  aiul  their  povemor,  sir  John  Harvt  \.  a 

Now}K)rT,    who    wen*    (h'S}>atehed     tVoni  him  a  prisoner  to  Kiiirliuul,  atten 

Kn^nd  alH>ut  six  months  arter  Smilii's  depnties  to  n*piTs«*nt  llicir  wn'ntf!" 

n»tum  to  that  ronniry,  only  sixty  snr\ivors  critical  condition  of  ih«'  rnuiiarch 

n>niained  out  of  a  ilourisiiin^  colony  of  thaji  his  S4*nst'  of  jujiiict*,  prorurv* 

/kK)  sonls.     Discouraged    hy   misfortune,  drt'*-:^  vC  jrrie\ mice**.       llaricv    m 

this    mis4^rable    n'lnnant    determined   to  nlaced,  and  sir  William  Krriwriry 

alMUidon  the  S4'ene  oftheir  calamities, and  his  success4)r.     This  act  nf  the  cnt 

had  actually  emhiu-ked  for  Knf;land,  wlien  p'ther  uith  the  call  of  an  a!««-niN 

they   wen*    met    hy   hird   Delawar,  who  vert«'<l  the  VinriniAn**  into  lo\al  s 

provaiU'd  on  them  to  n'turn,  and  recom-  Force  only   cnm|H'llr4l    tlK*m  to  ' 

fiionoe  llieir  can'^'r  at  Jamestown.     For  ('n)mweirs   p>vemment ;   and,  ar 

ton  yeans  after  this  event,  the  colony  eo"-  (h*aih  of  Matilieww,  tin*  uimrfwrs 

tinned  to  advance  in  pn>sf)erity,  and  con-  n*nt,  tJiey  pnM'laimed  (^hark*ii  11  i 

Hiderahly  extend«il  it»  liimls.     lis  stability  l)ofon»  intelligence  of  his  rr?ctnrsD 

and  <lomesii<*  happiness  were  pn\nily  in-  l>een  n'cei\ed  fmni   Kiiffieuid.     S 

crean'd  hy  the   intnuluction,  in  U^-iO  and  liam  li«Tkeley  was  rpiiistattNl  a»  a 

the   folkjwinij   year,  of  U'A.)   females,    of  or ;    hut,   during?    llie    dt>ic|iotK'   rr 

humhle    fortime  and   spotlesH   character,  (.^harl(*s,  so  many  rau9i*9(  of  dah'wat 

who  l»ecame  wives  to  the  planters  at  llie  cumidated,  ihat'lluw  tinaliv  riprn 

.niodcrate  price,  fixed  by  the  London  com-  an  actual  rebelUoa,  headed'  by  Ni 
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member  of  the  governor's  coun-  victorious  contest,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
young  gentleman  of  fine  educa-    612. 

talents.  After  various  outrages  Visconti  ;  an  old  Milanese  i&mily,  eel- 
ities  incident  to  civil  war,  includ-  ebrated,  durinff  the  middle  ages  and  in 
struction  of  Jamestovm  by  the  modem  times,  oy  its  political  consequence 
If  the  death  of  Bacon  delivered  and  by  its  patrona^  of  science.  Of  the 
r  from  the  evils  which  threaten-  origin  of  the  fiunily  and  the  name,  we 
stence.  Berkeley  resumed  the  have  no  certain  accounts ;  but  some  derive 
nt,  but  shortly  afterwards  re-    the  former  from  the  old  Lombard  kings, 

England,  leaving  Herbert  Jef-  and  the  latter  from  the  pretended  ri^t 
successor.  A  long  period  of  of  its  members  to  put  the  crown  upon 
s  tranquillity  succeeaed.  The  the  head  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  History 
t  of  the  country  extended  be-  makes  mention  of  the  Visconti  in  tKe 
mountains,  and  it  was  not  until  •eleventh  century ;  but  they  disappear  fix)m 

the  hostile  encroachments  of  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Milan  by 
ch  kindled  a  war,' and  involv-  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when,  vnth  some 
olonv  again  in  its  calamities,  other  noble  families,  they  were  obligied  to 
ts  of*^  that  period,  during  which  yield  to  tiie  superior  power  of  ihe  opposite 
ge  and  conduct  of  the  youthful  party,  the  Torriani,  or  family  Delia  Torre, 
on  afforded  a  presage  of  his  The  first  of  the  Visconti,  who  laid  the 
Down, — as  well  as  the  causes  foundation  of  their  greamess,  was  OUio^ 
I  to  the  overthrow  of  the  British  archbishop  of  Milan  (died  1258),*  who 
t)elong  rather  to  the  general  de-  gained  the  ascendency  over  his  enemies, 
of  American  history.  Virginia  and  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  nephew, 
I  to  many  illustrious  men,  who  Matteo  (died  1322).  The  latter  was,  how- 
ecided  part  against  the  mother  ever,  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Tor- 
Mid  shared  in  the  conitnon  sac-  riani,  but,  after  living  in  exile  seven  years, 
ils  and  triumphs  of  the  revolu-  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  titie  of 
niggle.  imperial  governor,  which  he  soon  ex- 

lA  Universitt,  at  Charlottes-  changed  tor  that  of  prince  of  Milan. 
I,  in  1831,  nine  instructers,  130  Matteo  transmitted  the  supreme  power  to 
and  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  his  eldest  son,  Galeazzo,  who  was  over- 
itution  has  ample  funds,  and  is  powered  by  his  enemies,  among  whom 
1  furnished  with  philosophical  were  his  own  broUiers,  and  thrown  into 
L    (See  Charlotiesvwe.)  prison  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  1327.    He 

s,  Eleven  Thousand.  (See  died,  soon  after  his  release  from  con6ne- 
Sf.)  ment,  at  Brescia.     His  son  Azzo,  who 

*Hus,  or  ViRiATHEs ;  a  lirave  Lu-  succeeded  him,  and  increased  the  extent 
who  maintained  a  long  struggle  of  his  dominions,  was  not  less  distin- 
he  Romans  in  defence  of  his  guished  for  his  pacific  virtues  than  for 
The  Roman  pretor,  Servius  his  military  talepts,  and  died  in  1329,  in 
id  driven  the  Lusitanians,  by  his  tiie  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  regret- 
to  a  revolt,  when  Viriathus,  who  ted  by  his  subjects.  As  he  left  no  son, 
nally  been  a  huntsman,  and  after-  his  uncle  Lucchino  succeeded  him.  The 
ot)ber,  placed  himself  at  the  head  latter  extended  still  farther  the  dominions 
tuntrymen,  and  defeated  the  Ro-  of  the  family,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
h  such  decisive  success,  that  but  name  who  was  distinguished  as  a  patron 
lose  who  were  engaged  in  the  of  science  and  oil.  He  maintained  a 
»ped.  New  forces  were  repeat-  correspondence  with  Petrarch,  whom  he 
against  him;  but  the  Romans  ex-  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  was  not 
1  severrJ  additional  defeats,  and    ashamed  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses  him- 

aJone  was  more  fortunate.  It  self,  as  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  his  com- 
ly  thought  expedient,  therefore,  position,  which  has  been  preserved  bv 
»wledge  Viriathus  as  the  inde-  Cresciml)eni-  After  his  death,  in  1349, 
Bovereisn  of  Lusitania  (Portugal),  his  brother  Giovanni  (died  1354),  arch- 
conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  bishop  of  Milan,  assbmed  the  reins  of 
Romans  soon  perfidiously  broke  government  He  reduced  Genoa,  and  was 
jT,  and  Servilius  Ciepio,  the  Ro-  a  zealous  patron  of  letters.  He  appointed 
mmander,  had  this  formidable  a  commission  of  six  learned  men  to  com- 
nt  out  of  his  way  by  an  act  of  pose  a  commentary  on  Dante,  fostered 
f.  Thus  fell  Viriathus,  by  the  the  university  of  tiologna,  and  received 
*  assassins,  aftef  a  fourteen  years*  Petrarch,  on  his  arrival  at  Milan,  with 
cii.  50 
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Ihe  highosl   murka  of  dislinction.    Cio-  any  of  Ihe  low  «ii||^Mtfifti^l^tf»J 

wniii   was   succacded   by   his  uephewa,  ijrief  to  wiuioa  lUirMIMIM  li*6( 

MdUo  U,  Btntabo,  and  GaJoma  U.  M»i-  hU  InK  years  were  wwfcauwwppy"** 

leo  died   wilhio   a  year  i   and    his  two  tililiea  of  Iho  VeDctiuw,  who  rrptfl 

brothers,  though  eniiueul   for  iheir  war-  sdvanccil  to  ihn  walk.  i>f  .Uilan,Mi 

like  (alenlB,  rendered  lliKnisoNea  oboox-  vaalnlvd   ihc  iium'UDduif  xmiSatj. 

kiua    by  their  cruelly    and   other   vices,  diud  iii  U47,  Icnvin^  ao  omIc  beicfc   I 

Galeazzo,   however,  desLTves   praiM  for  natural  dniigfatur,  ihow*,  iMd  baaa 

his  encoor«geraeut   of  leilenj.    He   con-  ried  W  Frau««oo  8fora«,«OB  oflfceij 

cinucd  to  treat  Petrarch  witli  the  same  di^ii^islicd  gnncnUa  of  lb«  tkm.    1 

rwpect  thdl  bis  [iredecesBora  had  shown  Mibinosc  wurt'  dcaintM  U    nf/m  A 

hiTii,  kiid  employed  him  iu  several  uego-  stieiciiT  fnvdoni ;  hui  ilicy  wrjvuoelk 

tiuiuns.     Tbe     poet    dways    ineDliooed  defend  ibemsdvca  agajiul  lbs  atMckl 

liini    with  osleein  and  pratiiade,  and  i»  iha  rival  lu-iucim,  who  wfTf  •wrnf 

nidto  liave  induced  hun  to  foutid  Ihe  poawweion  of  so  ricbaiidb««iUir»da« 

univenilty  of  Pavk.     He  was  succeeded,  try ;  and  ihry  fbuntl  tfaanaebw  aUifi' 

in  VJ7S,by  his  ton  Ginn   Gaitaao,  who  nut  tlieueielvM  under  itw  lUtiraaiMI 

iiiiprlBoiieil  his  uncle    lieriinb:),  in    ih«  gforza,  who  vn»  named  dnke  rf  H 

eostle  of  Tra/xo,  and  look  upon  himself  iii  1450.    (S«e  &ina,  mA  Mim.) 

tbu  eolo  goverain(>ni.    In  him  ilio  Vis-  Vihcouti,  John  BepiiA   Amfniay: 

conii   ftniily   reached  tho  suininit  of  iis  Iialinn  anli<|uar>',  bom    at    Vrmam 

graaileur  and  splendor.     In  1X)5,  he  re-  Genua,  iu  173^  and  <>ilunitnl  m  Rooa 

coifed,  frxiin  the  emperor  Wenceslaus^  ibo  an  uncle,  wbn  woa  a  (niDlix,  and  irtia 

ducnl  dignity  ;  and   his  icrriiories  wore  signed  his  ncpbi^w   fur  liie   mor  |«al 

more  extensive  iJiojithafHiofanyurhiB  pie-  sioa.     But  ihe  latter  preJerml  ibc  a 

decMSOTB,      Pisa,  Sienna,  Perugia,  Padua  of  aiitiquiiics,  and,  tJiai   be   migW  h 

nod  Bologna  were  sulijecl  to  his  sceptre  ;  libvrty  1»  folhiw  his  inclinuioD,  purd« 

and  he  lu>d  already  Mown  a  dispoeiiiou  the  offlm  of  aponolic   naUTJ.     lie 

to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  when  cainc    cuuuodeil     Willi    '*            '  *  ~ 

bin  ambitious  prvjecls  were  cut  Hhert  bv  WincJtehiianii,   whom  he 
hts  dealh,  of  the  plague  {iu  1402).     With 

elevated  views,  lie  foatered  science  and  suty  uf 

art,    collected   tho    meet   diAiuguUhed  XIV,  < 

•cholara  at  bis  conn,  restored  the  univer-  col   tliroue, 

sity  of  I'iu<M-ii«a.  coiinefti'd  lliat  of  pBvia  furmixl   lln 

withit,ai)d  fnunilcd  b  turgi:  librarv.  Dur-  mustvum  jii 

ing  bis  reign,  also,  some  great  arcliitectii-  the  plan 

nu  works  were  execiiteui  among  them,  superinte 

the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Tei<siao,  at  monuments   carrieil   on  at  Rome  ui 

Pavia,  and  the  magnificent  cathedral  at  popesClement  XIV  and  PiusVI.  Am 

Milan  (1386 — 97).      Gian   Galeazzo   let\  the  relics  of  former  ages  brought  to  b{ 

three   sons,    Giananaria,   Fiiippo  Maria,  was  the  tonib  of  the   Scipioe,  relalin 

and  an  illeeiiimate  child,   Cabnd,  Hniong  whicli  Visconii  published  I^elters  and '. 

whom  hia  dominions  were  divided.   Their  tices  in  tbe  Roman   Anthology' ;  and 

mutual  diaaenBions    and  youthful   indis-  was   the   author  of  some  other  arrb 

crelions  sixin  undermined   their   power,  logical   memoiis.     liis  death   look  jri 

In   most  of  the   Lombard   cities,  single  SepL  3,  1764.     He  was  appointed  ed 

powerful  citizens  raised  themselves  to  the  of  the  Afuttwa  Pia-Cltmentinuat :  but 

heail  of  their  respecuve  towns,  and  the  text  accompanying  the  CDf^rsviiigs  ul't 

neighboring  states  took  advantage  of  the  work  was  written  by  hb  eon. 

favorable  op|>ortunity  to  exiead  their  lim-  Visconti,  F.imius  (^iiluus,  son  ul' 

it!<  at  the  ex|ienge  of  the  Visconli.     The  [ireceding,  and  one  of  the  most  cekbn 

Florentines  took  Pisa,  and  the  Venetians  areliceologists  and  autiqunries,  was  b 

gradually  obtained  possession  of  Padua,  at  Rome,  in   1751.      While   n  rhiU. 

Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,and  other  towns,  knew  how  to  distinguiah  the  heads  of 

Giammaria  was  bated  forbls  cnielty,and,  emperois  upon  medals,  at  an  age  wi 

in    1412,  fell  a   victim  to   a  conspiracy,  be  could  hardly  pronouuce  their  nan 

Filippo  Maiia   now  reigned   alone,  and,  Iiitheteutb  year  of  his  age,  heiindmr 

during  tbf  rcinaLiiing  thirty-five  yeais  of  a  public  examination  in  Roman  and  I 

bis  iifi.-,  was  alternately  at  ilic  summit  of  licat   history,    numisntaiic»,    chropolo 

happiiieai  auil   in  the  depths  of  misery,  geography,  geomeuy  ;  and,  in  his  twel 

A*  often  as  bo  had  the  fbruioe  to  recover  year,  he  nw  able  ta  aolve  tbe  Btost  di 
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problems  of  trigonometry  and  anal^i-  fused  state  than  iconography  :  there  were 
[eometry.  The  next  year,  he  publish-  innumerable  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
I  metrical  version  of  the  Hecuba  of  antiquity  in  existence,  but  archeeologists 
ipides,  with  an  accoimt  of  his  method  were  at  a  loss  in  determining  the  respect- 
tudying  languages,  and  soon  after  un-  ive  individuals.  Visconti  undertook  the 
Dok  a  metrical  translation  of  Pindar.  ta«k  of  forming  a  complete  Grecian  and 
father  had  formed  the  plan  for  a  de-  Roman  iconocraphy.  The  former  was 
)tion  of  the  Pio-Clementinum  mu-  published  in  three  volumes,  folio  (Icono- 
D,  and  executed  some  articles  of  it ;  grapkit  QrecqueV  Paris,  1811,  and  the  two 
the  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  first  parts  of  tne  latter,  contauiing  the 
S,  bears  his  name  ;  but  the  son  had  celebrated  Romans,  in  1818,  leaving  only 
ten  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  he  con-  the  iconography  of  the  emperors,'  which 
ed  this  great  work,  which  appeared  was  rendered  an  easier  task  by  the  num- 
er  the  title  B  Museo  Pio-CUmeniino  ber  of  medals,  and  has  been  executed  by 
rUtOf  in  the  foUowing  order :  two  vol-  Mongez.  Visconti's  services  were  also 
8,  1784 ;  third,  17to  ;  fourth,  1790 ;  sought  in  foreign  countries.  Lord  Wors- 
,  1792 ;  sixth,  1796 ;  and  seventh,  lev  engaged  him  to  describe  the  collection 
^  An  eighth  volume,  entitled  R  of  works  of  art  ^hich  he  had  procured 
to  Chiaramonti,  is  by  Philip  Aurelius  in  Greece  ;  and  the  description  was  pub- 
lonti  and  Guattani.  This  labor  alone  lishcd  at  London,  imder  the  title  R  Mo- 
ld be  sufficient  to  immortalize  him ;  seo  WorsUyaaio.  Parliament  also  sent  for 
he  likewise  published  numerous  him,  to  consult  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Aological  treatises  in  different  Ital-  Elgin  marbles ;  and  he  prepared  an  excel- 
joumals.  When  the  treasures  of  lent  catalogue  of  those  celebrated  antioues. 
ent  art  were  removed  from  the  (See  Elgin,)  Visconti  died  in  1818.  Few 
s  of  Italy  to  Paris,  Visconti  followed  mquirers  into  antiquity  have  possessed 
a  to  that  place,  and  arraiiji^ed  and  such  various  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
te  a  descriptive  catal^rue  of^the  an-  all  departments  illustrutive  of  its  stud^. 
es  in  the  museum.  Tne  last  edition  His  complete  works  appeared  at  Milan,  in 
his  catalogue,  which  alK>unds  in  in-  1824  seq^  in  Italian  and  French  (Opert 
ous  and  learned  remarks,  ap|ieared  in  tu/fe,  divue  in  tre  CUusi :  Ist  division,  8 
i,  under  the  title  ^ToUces  dta  Statues,  vols. ;  2d,  5  vols. ;  and  3d,  8  vols.),  with  nu- 
tu  et  Bas-reliefs  de  la  Galerie  des  merous  engravings. 
\ques  du  Musie  ^TapoUon,  In  1817,  Viscount,  in  England;  a  title  of  nobili- 
lublished  Description  des  Antiques  du  ty,  indicating  a  rank  between  an  earl 
ree  royal ;  and  his  description  of  the  and  a  baron.  (See  Earl,  and  Mobility.) 
collection  known  by  the  name  of  the  The  first  viscounts  in  England  were 
^  Francois  is  still  more  complete,  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI ;  and 
»nti  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  they  have  never  been  numerous, 
institute  in  1800;  and  he  continued,  Vishnu;  the  second  [>erson  of  the  Hin- 
r  his  arrival  in  France,  to  contribute  doo  trinwurti,  or  trinitv,  consisting  of  Bra- 
oed  and  valuable  papere  to  diflTerent  ma,  the  creator,  Vishnu,  the  preserver, 
nals  and  other  literary  publications,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer.  (See  Avatar, 
tung,  at  that  time,  was  m  a  more  con-  and  Indian  Mythology.) 
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iRAivTULA  {aranea  tarenhda) ;  a  large  nature  of  Jeaus  Christ,  or  the  whole  doc- 
tea  of  spider,  celebrated  on  account  trine  of  the  Trinity.  (See  Athanasius's 
e  popular  stoiy  that  its  bite  can  only  Second  Discourse  agmnst  the  .Brians,  in 
ired  bv  dancing  to  music  till  the  suf-    his  works,  vol.  i. ;  Eusebius's  EccUstasiieal 

is  exhausted.  Much  has  been  said  History^  i.  1.)  Since  the  eleventh  centuiy, 
written  on  this  subject ;  but  there  ap-  theology  has  been  used  to  denote  die 
I  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the    doctrine  of  God  and  his  worship  in  ffen- 

has  any  foundation  whatever  in  fact,    eral ;  also  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  doo- 
bowever,  commonly  believed  in  Italy    trines.    In  this  latter  sense,  Abelai^  (q.  v.) 
ather  countries  on  the  Mediterranean    wrote  a  system  of  theology  in  the  twelfth 
3ited    by  this  insect      The    name    centuij.   In  more  modem  times,  however, 
m  to  have  been  derived  from  the  city    Christian  theology  has  been  discinguished, 
ftrentum,  in  Italy.    The  habits  of  the    still  more  accurately,  from  the  Christian 
al  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other    religion.     By  the  former  is  meant  the 
;rB.    It  constructs  a  vertical  hole  in    scientific  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
pround,  several  inches  in  depth,  and    doctrines  of  Christianity,  necessary  to  the 
«  itself  at  the  entrance  for  the  pur-    teacher  of  religion.    It  reouires,  therefore, 
of  leaping  upon  such  insects  as  may    an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  lan- 
ce to  approach.   These  it  drags  to  the    ffuages,  to  enable  ^e  interpreter  of  the 
•m  of  Its  habitation,  and  devours  at    Bibfe  to  decide  for  himself,  by  accurate 
isure.    The  color  is  brown,  with  an    comparison  of  the  original,  on  the  true 
.olored  margin ;  and  the  abdomen  has    sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  other 
aal  line  of  triangular,  deeper  spots.        knowledge  connected  with  a  right  Under- 
lEOJLOGT  (from  Qtof,  God,  ana  Xoyof,    standing  of  the  Bible ;  therefore  a  good 
,  science)  signified,  with  the  Greeks,    acquaintance    with    the    history  of  the 
ogmas  and  mythuses  relating  to  the    Christian  church  (which  afifords  the  most 
and  the  origin  of  the  world.    It  was    intelligible  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
ed  into  mythological  theoloffy  (the    power,  truth  and  divinity  of^Christianity, 
e  of  that  which  the  poets  relate  of    and  sheds  light  upon  the  gradual  forma- 
rigin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of    tion  of  particular  doctrines) ;  also  a  phi- 
ods) ;  political  theology,  or  the  doc-    losophic  spirit,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
I  on  these  points  which  the  govern-    natural  theology,  to  enable  the  student  to 
s  acknowled^d ;  and  physical  the-    understand  the  relations  of  revealed  re- 
,    or    the    views    of   philosophers,    ligion  to  the  conclusions  of  reason  and 
e  who  occupied  themselves  with  in-    experience  on  subjects  of  religious  faith, 
!S  on  these   subjects,  were   called    and  to  keep  in  view  the  leading  idea  of 
giant.     (See   Cicero,    De  MUtara    Christianity  in  judging  of  the  doctrines 
im,  iii,  21 ;  Augustinus,  De  CSvitate    contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Such 
ri,  5 ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the    a  philologica],  historical  and  phtlosophi- 

entitled  Stroma  book  v.)  The  cal  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
tian  mefliiing  of  Jieoiogy  must  be  Christiani^  is  essential  to  the  religioua 
guished  m>m  thia  Among  the  early  teacher,  that  he  may  accommodate  hni 
tians,  theology  (i.  c  Christian  tlicolo-  instructiona  to  the  miport  of  the  Holy 
ignified  the  aoctrine  of  the  divine    Scriptures,  and- may  be  able  to  defend  hit 
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coDTictions  against  all  attacks.    As  many  students    in    theology — jfnveuuf^  fir 

men  of  cultivated  minds  early  became  angthendt  ThtoUtfi^en  (Halle,  1827).    Thr 

converts   to    Christianity  ;  as    different  whole  range  of  theokM^cal  science  idst 

opinions,  on  fMuticular  points,  soon  ^w  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  pans— 

up  in  the  different  religious  coiumunities,  exegetical,    systematical,    historical   and 

and  amon^  the  teachers  of  the  church ;  practical  theolog}\ — Exegttical  T%tda^ 

and  as  Christianity  met  vith  many  learned  embraces  all  those  brancbefl  of  kiiowleil^ 

opponents,  who  were  to  be  resisted  by  the  that  are  icquisite  for  the  correct  under* 

weaiK>ns  of^  learning  and  argument, — a  standing  of  the  writings  of  the  Oki  and 

Christian  theology  was  necessarily  formed  New  Testament,  which  coutain  the  rer- 

at  an  early  period.    What  the  fethers  of  ords  of  the  Christian  religion.    The  fol* 

the  church  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  lowing  ore  its  principal  siibdivisiuDe  :— 

middle  ages  had  done  for  this  science,  1.   The  historico-critical    introduction  to 

was  insufficient  to  satisfy  inquirerK,  after  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestainnL 

new  aids  had  been  affonled  to  scientific  This  treats  of  the   history   and  form  of 

study  bv  the  invention  of  printing,  the  re-  tliese  books,  of  their  age,  origin  and  coc- 

vival  of  learning,  and  the  new  principles  tents.    2.  Bililical  hermeueutics,  or  theo- 

introduced    by    the    reformation.      The  ty  of  interpretation.      This  applies  tbr 

investigations  of  the  reformers  had  begun  general  principles  of  interpretation,  which 

to  shed  light  upon  the  diversities  of  their  are  common  to  all  writings,  to  thebibliciJ 

creeds ;  but  the  symbolical  books  which  writines  in   particular,  and  derives  iko 

were  soon  drawn  up,  checked  the  Prot-  special  rules  from   those   circumstannfl 

estant  theologians  in  the  application  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  biblical  books. 

their  principles,  and,  with  the  exception  Closely  connected  with  henueneutics  i» 

of  researches  into  eccleraastical   history',  biblicd  criticism,  including  verbal  criti- 

which  were  &vored  by  the  Calvinists  in  cism,   which    occupies    itself  with  lir 

particular,  left  free  play  only  to  polemics,  judgment  and  restoration  of  the  mcM 

in  the  love  of  controvert}',  in  an  obstinate  text ;  and  the  (so  calleii)  higlier  critieim.    I 

adherence  to  preconceived  notions,  and  which  consists  in  investigations  rrbtiTr 

in  the  use  of  the  dialectical  method  of  the  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Kveral  booki 

schoolmen,  tlie  Protestant  theologians  of  of  Scripture.    9.  biblical  exegesis.  Tlsi 

the  seventeenth  century  differed  little  from  is  the  practical  application  of  the  prinri- 

the  Catholic.    But  about  the  end  of  that  pies  of  hcnneneutics  and  criticism  to  the 

cciitur)',  thcolojry  received  a  new  cliarnc-  grainmatico-liistorieal    interptvtaii"n    •''* 

ler  from   the.   oftorts  of  Spener  to   give  the  original  text  of  tlie  Seriptur->. 

practical    effieacy    t(.    the    principles   of         Sifstanatval  Theolopr}/  r(»nsi>t>  in  *> 

Christianity,  and  fron*  the  deism  of  the  iiiet)iodi<-al  and  onlerly  investi::a!ion  a: . 

English  plnlosopher?'.     The  tendency  of  proof  of  n-ligious  truths  an<l  pn»|H)*i!i-:«D*. 

tlie  fornuT  wtus  to  pietism  and  the  nejJl'M't  or  those  eonne«'t«-d  witli   n'li::i««M  :  al"    "' 

of  scientitlc  cultivation;  ♦hai  of  thr  latter  which,  when  collected    fn-m   th«    S'-..- 

to  a  chilling  scepticism.     Thnilogy  was  tures,  and  unit,tl   into  one  wlu.l-,  c -.-r 

tlircatrncd  with  danger  hy  b^rh,  hut  this  UiW  the  s\stcm  of  the   ChriMian  n-hi;!  :. 

danger  was  avi-rtcd   hy  the  lahon.  of  the  All  these"  truths   and    pmposiii.Mi-  [.-•.■ 

German  clergy.     Resting  upon  the  prin-  reference  either  to  obj^-rts  of  ki.-.v.  .  i;: 

ciplc  (whir'h  gradually  lu'came  more  and  anil  l)elief,  or  to  that  winrh   i>  c.  i-Sn-i 

more  acknowledged)  of  free  incpiiry,  sup-  hie  to  duty  in  our  atlectinns  and  a.-;-  i- 

ported  hy  a  love  of  historical  and  philo-  ll«'ncethefoll«)winpdi<tincti«.n>:  — I  l*-: 

sophical  truth,  and  directing  their  elforiij  matic    ther>l(>gy,  or  svstrni   «if  t'i.nVi' 

to  the   points  mo>t   <-onneeted    with   the  fjiith  ;  that  is,  the  systematic  e.t^iihiii- '    ■ 

improvement   of    men    in    wisdom    and  discussion  of  that  whirl i   i>  tanirht  i:    ■' 

virtlH^  the  (Jerman  Protestants,  since  the  (^hristian   Scriptures   in    reganf  to  (.-. 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiT,   have  his  attrihnies,  operations  and  n^latx-.L- 

done  more  to  give  a  scientific  diameter  us.     A  distinction  is  niatle  Ihiwi*.-:;  :•: 

and  practical  utility  to  theoloL'}'  than  had  lical  theologv,  whieh  «lerives  the  s\v.- 

l>een  done  in  any  pn'vious  century  of  the  of  doctrines  exclusively  fn>in   Ujc  Hi:'.-. 

Christian  church.      On   account    of  the  and  eccloiastical    theolnjn,  or   thf^  *v. 

pecidiar   cultivation    of    theological   sci-  teiuaticul  exhibition  of  tlie' bibliciil  iv 

ence  in  (Germany,  we  shall  now  give  a  trines  according  ti»  the  mvd  of  i!io  K.\r     I 

view  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated  gelical  chnn-h.     Both   these  are   u<.a>    ' 

at  pres<'nt  in  that  cot mtry,  taken  from  a  treated  together,  and   in   connexion  nil     , 

imall    pamphlet    published   by  the  theo-  critical  investigations  ;  but  they  an  **>n:' 

logical  faculty  at  Halle,  for  the  use  of  times    separately     discussed.'    Lectur* 
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this  science  sometimes  include  the  ecclesiastical  law  are  the  chief  kinds. 
ry  of  Christian  doctrines,  or  attack  (See  also  the  note  to  the  article  Umtftrai- 
leous  vie\Y8  on  the  spot  This  last  Hes,  which  gives  the  hst  of  theological 
Jled  poUmic,  or  denchHc  thtology.  lectures  at  the  university  of  Berlin.) 
history  of  doctrines,  howeverj  to-  Torpedo;  a  genus' of  fishes,  belonging 
Mr  with  the  general  history  of  the  to  the  family  of  the  rays,  and  formerly 
itian  faith,  and  also  nolemics,  are  united  with  them  under  the  nya  of  Lin- 
times  treated  separately  fit>m  dog-  nieus.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  short 
\  theoloe^'.  So  is  apologetic  theolo-  and  somewhat  fleshy  tail,  a4d  the  nearly 
r  the  defence  of  Christianity,  which,  circular  disk  formed  by  the  body.  This 
>ver,  is  more  commonly  united  with  is  smooth,  and  the  teeth  are  small  and 
lectures  on  dogmatics.  2.  Moral  acute.  The  electrical  apparatus,  which 
ogy,  or  Christian  ethics ;  that  is,  the  has  rendered  the  torpedo  so  celebrated, 
matic  exhibition  of  what  is  taught  in  consists  of  small  membranous  tubes,  dis- 
Scriptures,  especially  in  the  New  posed  like  honey-comb,  and  divided,  by 
unent,  respectmg  the  duties  of  man-  norizontal    partitions,    into    small    cells, 

in  regard  to  their  affections  and  which  are  filled  with  a  mucous  substance. 

OS.  ^  These   occupy  the    space  between  the 

ttorical  Thiologu  includes  all  those  head  gills  and  pectoral  fins,  and  are  abun- 

;hes  of  knowIe(ig|e  which  relate  to  dantlv  supplied    with  nerves  from    the 

istory  of  religion,  in  the  widest  sense  eighth  pair.    This  conformation  isiinalo- 

e  term,  and  of  all    which  stands  gous,  in  many  respects,  to  the  galvanic 

nnexion  with  religion,  or  has  ongi-  pile,  and,  accordingly,  the  identity  of  the 

from  it.  Historical  theology  includes,  benumbing  power  of  these  animals  with 

he  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  electricity  may  be  considered  establish- 

is  the  student  is  led  to  see  the  grad-  ed.    A  Leyden  jar  may  be  charged  by 

»rmation  of  the  system  of  doctrines  one  of  these  animals.    This  extraordina- 

by  the  church.     An  acquaintance  ry  structure,  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 

the  history  of  the  fatliers  (patristics)  termination  of  important  points  in  gene- 

0  recommended.    2.  Symbolical  the-  ral  physiology,  serves  a  more    humble 

,    or   the  historico-dogmatical   ex-  purpose  in  Uie  economy  of  the  animal, 

tion  and  illustration  of  creeds  and  jBy  exercising  this  power,  the  torpedo  is 

ssions  in  the  Evangelical  church,  enabled  to  procure  its  prey,  and  to  pro- 

i  comparative  exliibition  of  the  sys-  tcct    itself  against  enemies.     Whoever 

of  other  Christian   denominations,  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  it  receives  a  sud- 

■chieoloffy,  or  antiquities,  for  the  il-  dcu,  paralyzing  shock  in  the  arms ;  and 

ition  of  the  biblical  writings,  and  the  small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are  completely 

lition  of  the  primitive  constitution  stunned  on  approaching  it.    This  faculty 

e  Christian  church.    4.  Theological  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  species  of 

ture,  or  bibliography.  torpedo.      The  gymnoius,  or .  electrical 

adical  Theology  occupies  itself  with  eel  (see  that  article),  of  the  fresh  waters 

irhole  circle  of  studies  directly  pre-  of  South  America,  possesses  it  in  a  still 

ory  to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  more  extraordinary  degree;  end  it  has 

tian  teacher.    The  general  method  lately  been  discovered  in  a  tilwrus,  or  cat- 

pular  and  practical  religious  instruc-  fish,  of  the  African  rivers,  as  well  as  in 

s  usually  taught  in  connexion  with  several  other  fishes  of  different  genera. 

for  a  continued  discourse,  as  in  Thetorpedo,liowever,  isbest  known,a8  it 

3n8  (homiletics),  and  rules  for  cate-  has  I)een  an  object  of  astonishment  and 

[;al  instruction.    2.  Pastoral  theolo-  terror  with  the  common  people  in  all  ages, 

ivitcs  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  According  to  Cuvier,  several  species  in- 

r,  and  to  that  prudence  which  it  be-  liabit  the  European  seas,  which    have 

ts  him  to  maintain  in  all  the  business  been  confounded  under  the  rcQa  torpedo 

s  office.    It  includes  the  subject  of  of  Linnseus.  They  firequent  sandy  coasts, 

;ies  and  his  duties  as   director  of  and- sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  conceal 

external  worship.    3.  Ecclenastical  themselves  above  low-water  mark.     Ac- 

ncludes,  generally,  all  the  laws  and  cording  to  Mitchill,  we  have  one  upon 

leges  havmg  reference  to  relieion,  our  own  coasts,  which  is  sometimes  taken 

in  regard  to  the  sources  of  which  on  St.  George's  Bank,  in  the  ocean,  near 

^ristian  denominations  are  agreed.  Block  island,  and  to  die  southward.  Few 

ially,  it  relates  to  narticular  ecclesi-  are  taken  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and 

d  communities.    Of  the  latter,  the  these  only  by  the  hook  and  line,  while 

D  law  and  the  German  Protestant  fishing  for  cod.     These  instancea  are. 
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howev-cr,  well  remembered  by  the  fish-  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  TW 

enncn,  who  call  the  animal  numh-Jisk,  or  Unitarian  faith  appears  first  to  have  hrrit 

cramfhjuh.    It  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  avowed  (afler  the  reformation)  by  Mirtja 

the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds.    The  Cellarius,  a  native  of  Stuttganl,  who  wu 

liver  is  cut  out  for  the  sake  of  the  oil ;  just  finishing  his  studies  at  Winenbn*. 

but  no  use  is  made  of  the  body.  where  Luther  was  profesisor,  when  tb? 

Turnip  (hrctstica  rapa) ;  a  cniciferous  latter  began  to  set  hini$«e1f  in  op|mtii>n 
plant,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  witlitlic  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Cathoiir 
cahbage,extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  church.  Cellurhis  adopted  Liither'^B 
of  its  esculent  root.  This  latter  is  turbinate,  views,  and  was  at  first  diAingui«hed  (7 
more  or  less  depressed,  but  varies  some-  his  friendship  and  that  of  Melanchth<Hi. 
what  in  color,  size  and  fonn  in  the  sub-  His  subsequent  avowal  of  Unitarian  opic- 
variotioH  produced  by  culture.  It  is  of  a  ion-*  subjected  him  to  an  iinprisonmfDt. 
fleshy  consistence,  and  has  a  sweet,  some-  whence  being  released,  he  retired,  in 
what  pungent,  and  agreeable  taste.  The  1596,  to  Basle,  and  diet!  there  in  156i 
radical  leaves  are  oblong  and  lyrate  ;  the  Amon^  other  theologians^  who,  about  tlr 
upper  ones  entire :  tlie  flowers  arc  usual-  same  tune,  were  led  to  a  like  result,  trm 
ly  yellow.  The  smaller  varieties,  in  gen-  Lewis  Hetzer,  |njt  to  death  by  the  raarii- 
eral,  are  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  trates  of  Constance,  in  1529;  John  Den- 
most  esteemed  ;  but  the  quality  depends  kius,  rector  of  the  school  of  Nuremberg 
very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  who  was  associated  with  Hetzer  in  tnuv- 
which  should  be  sandy  and  liglit.  The  lating  the  Prophets  into  CSernian  ;  Ji^ 
ordinary  season  of  sowing  is  from  the  Canipanus,  of  Wittenberg;  Adam  P»- 
end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August ;  tor,  a  Westphalian  ;  ana  Claudius,  s 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  procure  them  Frenchman,  who,  about  1530,  preached 
throughout  the  season,  they  may  be  his  doctrines  in  Switzerland  and  Alsw. 
sown  from  March  till  September.  Tur-  A  person  of  more  note  than  any  of  ibtw 
nips  are  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  was  Michael  Servetus,  bom,  in  1509,  « 
much  in  use.  The  large-rooted  varieties  Villanueva,  in  Arragon,  whence  be  t 
have  lH>eu  employed  in  Eurofie  for  fod-  sometimes  called  Michael  VillanovanttiL 
der,  during  the  wmter  season,  from  time  During  his  study  of  the  comrooo  bw.  a: 
immemorial.  They  are  given  to  cattle  to  Toulouse,  the  news  of  the  spreading  rrf- 
itiWm  thorn,  and  also  to  sheep,  hogs,  &c.  ormation  engaged  him  in  un  ex.iniinit)o= 
It  has  boon  ascortainoil  tliat  llif  most  in\-  of  the  sacred  writinjrs ;  and,  in  ili**  '^ty.-.f'. 
vaniaireoiis  mode  of*  field  eiilture  is  liy  lie  renounced  the  (UK*lrin«^  of  the  Tri;::' 
drills,  whicli  will  prorhice  crops  of  trol)le  Not  venturing  then  to  puMi>}i  l.;«  !» .1- 
tlie  weijflit  of  those  jrrown  in  the  hroad-  in  France,  he  removed,  in  l.VUX  h*  li'^ 
cast  rrijiiiner. — The  ru/a  6a£r<7,  or  Swedish  In  \\w  following  year,  he  puh]i>hi  '".  :" 
tnrnij),  is  a  variety  of  B.  ratnpcstriJi^  ofifn  Stnishm*^',  his  [)r  Tyiintttfis  Em-rihi  s.  [.. 
cnlii\ated.  'J'he  root  is  larffe,  of  a  yellow-  hri  s(pttm^  and  soon  afitT,  at  Il5::.t  .  .. 
isli  color;  but,  in  irent^nd,  it  is  Jess  es-  his  Dialoirorum  dt  TViJu'tiiti,  Li^n  -. 
teemed  ilian  the  c;)innion  turnip.  From   the  storm   whieli   iln-<.-  wofk"  •  • 

Tra.\<iMT;  an  active,  industrious  va-  cited,  h»*  retinul  first  to  Ha>lr,  then  :■■  !  ■ 

riety  of  the  do«r.  once  considered  an  in-  ons,  and  lastly  ti>  l*aris,  wlirn*,  i;:i.i''  '^ 

dispensahle  attendant  on  the  spit,  an«l  still  nanif  of  \'illanovanus,  ln^   sii.ijii  d  :;  • 

<'mpli>yed  in  soirp*  parts  of  Furope.    It  is  cine,  and  became,  for  ii  sliort  tin:*-,  n  :".  - 

di>rinLMiisl»ed   by  tin'  len«jrtli  ot"  tin*  body,  lie   leciur«T  in    that    dfpnrtiiit  nt   •  !"  ''• 

an. I  shortness  (»r  the  leiTS  ;  the  tail  is  curl-  university.      His    great     work.   O.tc; 

ed  on  the  back,  and  the  usual  color  ^ray-  nismi   Ristitutio^    wjls    ]Mihli*iht'«{    r-:  . :  ■ 

ish,  with  !»lar-k  spots.  mously,  in    l.Wi,  at  Vienna.     Th'   n". 

TniTLK  DovK  [rolumha  turtur).     This  year,  he  was  urresteil,  at  iJenrxa.  ■  :     ' 

bird  is  shy  and  n  tired,  and  builds  oidy  in  way   into  Italy,  anti    eoiideinnri!    t"  > 

deep  wtM»ds     It  makrs  the  forest  resound  burned  tor  hen*sy — a  s«MUen«*»'  wl;i.     wi« 

with  its  plaintive  cooinirs.   It  is  celebrated  carried  into  elVect  th«*  tolhjwiui;  thj\.-i 

for  its  conjuural  attachment,  and  is  Ibund  Italy,  a  similar  moveineni  of  opi!;:i::.    - 

in  all  the  tem|)erate   parts  of  the  easti'rn  meanwhile,  been  takin*;  place.     Iri  1*^ 

continent.     We  have,   in  all  parts  of  the  the   inquisition   nbtainni  ktntwUdj.  l■'^ 

V.   Stales,  the    Carolina  dove,  a  s|K.*cii*s  society  of  persons  of  nmk  ninl  !■  ar-    : 

analojrous  in  many  respects.  at    Vicenza,   wIk»    were    ac«'UH:n]n»>il  : 

I'.mtvrian;  a  name  us4'd  to  desiirnate  meet   tor  the  consideration   oi'  piij    • 

a  elites  of  ndigionists,   who  hold   to  the  questions,  and,  amon^  other  iKh-tri: '<■ 

personal  unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the    church,    had  discarded  that  of  '^ 
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ty.    Three  of  the  number  were  ap-  in  some  copiei,  is  found  added  a  volume 

nded,  one  of  whom  died  in  prison,  of  wridngs  of  Brenius.    Measures  which 

be  other  two  were  put  to  death  at  followed,  of  combined  hostility  against 

e.    .The  rest,  comprising  several  of  them  on  the  part  of  Catholics  and  other 

ames  afterwards  the  most  distin-  Protestants,  were  favored  by  the  unsettled 

3d  in  this  cause,  effected  their  es-  state  of  Poland  during  the  seventeenth 

Among  them  appears  to  have  been  century.     The    disorderly    conduct    of 

s  Sozzini,  or  the  elder  Socinus,  a  some    students   of  the   college   at  Ra- 

I  of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany.    After  the  cow,  who  had  broken  down  a  cross  at 

•sion  of  his  fiiends  at  Vicenza,  he  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  seized 

rew  to  Zurich,  fiom  which  place  on    for  the   occasion  of  severe  meas- 

veiled  through  various  countries  of  ures  of  coercion ;  and,  though  the  ofiend- 

le,  and,  among  others,  at  two  differ-  en  were  punished,  and  eveiy  satisfaction 

nes,  into  Poland,  where  he  vs  said  to  for  the  outrage  offered  by  their  parents  and 

M>nverted  to  his  opinions  the  confes-  the  governors  of  the  college,  tnis  did  not 

the  queen.  He  wrote  largely  upon  prevent  the  passage  6f  a  decree,  by  the  diet 
rinity,  as  afterwards  appeared  from  of  Warsaw,  for  the  church  and  college  to 
icripts  left  in  the  possession  of  his  l)e  closed,  the  press  to  he  stopped,  and  the 
w,  but  published  nothing,  and  died  professors  sent  into  exile.  This  decree 
xnd  death  at  Zurich,  at  the  age  of  was  followed,  through  the  twenty  sue- 
•seven.  The  inconveniences  which  ceeding  years,  bv  others,  with  provisions 
ians  had  hitherto  encountered  in  more  severe,  till,  in  16S^,  the  Unitarians 
ng  their  faith,  naturally  leading  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  look  for  some  common  retreat,  publicly  to  solemnize  their  worship,  or 
ittention  was  directed  to  Poland,  in  pirofess  their  sentiments,  and  required  to 
juence  of  the  free  institutions  of  attach  themselves,  within  three  Tears, 
ingdom,  and  the  lax  sentiments  of  to  the  Catholic,  Lntheran,  or  Calvmistic 
:ion  which  were  attributed  to  its  communion,  or  quit  the  kingdom ;  and, 
Qg  monarch,  Sigismund  II.  A  large  in  1660,  the  time  allowed  in  mis  altema- 
n  of  the  refomo^  clergy  of  Poland  tive  for  disposing  of  their  property,  and 
i  themselves  in  their  numl>er,  as  making  other  arranffements  for  expatria- 
Bs  1565,  in  which  year  they  were  tion,  was  further  aWidged  by  a  decree 
ited  from  the  conomunion  of  the  making  immediate  outlawry  the  penalty  of 
lists  and  Lutherans.  The  period  delay.  In  the  dispersion  which  fellowed^ 
eir  prosperity  now  l)egan.  They  some  went  to  England,  some  to  different 
included  within  the  pacta  conventOj  states  of  Germanv,  some  to  Holland 
mt  of  freedom  of  worship.  Their  (where  the  BibliaUteca,  above  mentienrd, 
dant  opinions  on  minor  points  be-  was  published,  and  where,  before  '  mg, 
harmonized,  partly  under  the  in-  they  became  merged  in  the  tM>dy ''  Re- 
«  of  Faustus  Socinus,  nephew  of  monstrants),  and  some  to  IVansy^  inia. — 
s,  who  established  himself  among  They  continued  to  be  known  bf  a  distinct 
in  1579,  and,  though  at  first  receiv-  community  onlv  in  th'is  latter  country. 
Idly,  soon  acquired  the  ascendency  where,  under  the  auspices  of  George 
y  an  earnest  and  disinterested  char-  Blandrata,  a  Piedmontese  physician,  and 
and  singular  powers  of  mind.  From  a  fnend  of  Faustus  Socinus,  their  doe- 
settlement  at  Racow,  where  they  trine  had  appeared  not  long  after  the  pe- 
.  college,  which,  at  one  time,  num-  riod  of  its  nse  in  Poland,  and  had  beeu 
more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  favored,  in  like  manner,  by  a  system  of 
oUier  places,  they  sent  out  numerous  toleration,  pursued  by  two  successive 
d     publications,    spreading    their  monarchs.     But,    whether   from    other 

of  the  Christian  i^stem  nur  and  causes,  or  owin|f  to  the  toleration  being 

In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  limited  to  a  particular  form  of  the  Unita- 

lad  churches ;  and  among  their  ad-  rian  doctrine  ^involving  the  obligation  of 

ts  were  numbers  of  the  principal  invoking  Chnst),  the  number  of  profea- 

ty.    The  most  accessible  monument  sors  never  l)ecame  large.    The  Unitarian 

I  remainsof  the  abilities  and  erudition  still  remains  one  of  tlie  four  communions 

ir  writers  is  in  the  collection  called  recognised  by  the  Austrian  government 

iheea  FVatrum  Pdoncrum^  made  in  8  of  "[mnsylvania.    According  to  the  Con' 

fc^io,  fay  Andrew  Wissowatius  and  versaiions-Lcxieon^  it  consists  of  50,000 

I,  and  containing  works  of  the  two  persons,  divided  among  164   churches, 

i,  Schlicting,  Wolzogen,   Crellius,  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  twi^ 

covius  and  Wissowatius;  to  which,  consistories.    At  Clausenburg,  their pria- 
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cipal  scat,  and  at  Thoarda,  they  have  pressed  sect    Their  ministers  at  one  p^ 
schools.    Tlie  most  considerable  publica-  nod  were  deprived,  and  at  another  han- 
tion  whicli  has  proceeded  from  them,  is  ished ;  and,  till  tlie  Dutch  revuluTion  e. 
tiic  Explicationes  Locorum    Vet.  et  J^ov.  1795,  no  Remonstrant  could  hold  a  |HiWb  - 
Test,  ex  quibus  TrinUatis  Dogma  stabUiri  office,  or  be  a  professor  in  the  uuivfn4ti*N 
solet^  by   George   Enjediniis,  their  third  or  a  teacher  in  the  public  srhuob^    A  r^ 
suiieriiitendcnt.    The  most  recent  funnnl  laxation  of  attachment  to  hitherto  ciirT> !.: 
ex}K)sition  of  their  views   is  ll)elieved  to  opinions  may  be  inferred  from  ilic  tV*. 
be  found  in  the  Summa  Universft  Theo-  that,  in  1817,  on  the   recovery  of  Dinf}. 
logitt  secundum   Unitarios  (Clausenhiirg,  independence,  an  assembly  of  pmft-^ip' 
1784),  attributed  to  professor  Marcos. — In  and   divines  was   convened,  which  \*'T- 
liolluiKl,  Erasmus  John,  rector  of  the  col-  mitted  candidates  for  the  ministry  lo  \^r 
lego  of  Antwerp,  publisiicfl,  in  1585,  an  fess  and  teach  the  articles  of  the  nnad 
anonymous  work,   fiivoring  this  system,  of  Dort,  as  far  as  they  art  in  aeeordmn 
eniwieiX  Antithesis  DoHrinttChristieiArdi'  leitk  the  Bible,    More  recent  publiratimto 
christi  de  Uno  Vero  Deo,    He  was  forth-  of  that  country  show  that  rnitahaa  opiu- 
with  t>ani8he<l.    Thirteen  years  aAer,  Os-  ions  have  there  disseminated  them9elTf<>!- 
torudc  and  Voidove,  for  similar  publica-  no  inconsiderable    extent. — l'uitahaai»'! 
tions,  were  ordered,  by  the  states-general,  in  England  dates  almost  as  far  hark  i? 
to  leave  the  Unitc<]  Provinces  within  ten  the    earliest    translation     of    the  Biltk. 
days,  and  their  writings  to   be  burned.  Strype,  in   his  Memoirs   of  Arrhbi^hof 
Brandt,  as  quoted  by  Mosheim,  says  that,  Cranmer,  says,  *'  There  >vere  other  bf p- 
when  the   multitude   hod  assembled  to  sies  now  (1548|  vented  abroad,  as  the  i^ 
witness  the  execution  of  the  latter  jmrt  of  nial  of  the  Tnnitv  and  the  Deitv  of  iL^ 
the  sentence,  the  books  were  no  where  to  Holy  Ghost  ;**  and,  two  years  at\er.  ii>- 
be  found.    The  magistrates  were  curious  same    writer    reports,    **  Arianism   ik'« 
to  exominc  them,  and  had  divided  them  showed  itself  so  openly,  and  was  in  su^t 
among  themselves  and  their  friends.     In  danger  of  spreading  further,  that  it  ^m 
1G27,  Adolphus  Venator,  minister  of  Al-  thought  nccessar}'  to  suppress  it  br  im:v 
maer,  was  Iwnished  for  composing  a  work  more  rugged  methods  thaii  seemt'd  ap*^ 
which  savored  of  Socinianism,  quodpor-  able  to  the  merciful  principles  of  the  {v» 
tentaSarmaticasaperet,  It  beingstill  found,  fession  of  the  gospel."     In  1551,  a  Cr-r 
however,  that  there  were  many  Unitarians  man,  named  (?eor^  van  Paris,  was  bunif  i 
in  Holland,  mascnam  in  his  terns  Sociniano'  at  T^ondon,  fl)r  this  heresy.  on<l,  f»>ur  y."* 
rummf.9.9r/mfMf  {L'AiFiy),tlH' synods  of  thr  uflrr,  another  person,  at  rxbriiiir»*.    .'  ' 
Sevrii   Provin<»es  sent  a  delcpition  to  the  Bocher,   sonictiincs    called   liu-  n-Ti"^  ■ 
Ptatrs-jrenenil,  ur«:iii«zlln' iieft<sity  of  fur-  Kcnt^  was  a  more  distiiii;uish»>i!    \y". 
tlier  measures  ;  whenMipon  that  !)0(ly,  after  She  was  a  lady  of  family  and  »'.li:':i:2  ■ 
consiiltin;:  thf^  divines  of  Leyden,  issm^i  and  of  hemie  eoiini;r»\     Alhu^ini:  ' 
an    edict,   hraririi:   datr    Sc;)t<'ml)er     li^  opinion    entertained    by    h»'r    ■' m--:  '. 
Iti-V?,    r.)rl)iddiFii:   the    prolrssion    of  th<;  tlie  eor|»f»n^al  sn!>slane<' of  the  Sa\  ■  -  ' ! 
Soeinian   hi'n-sy,  find   the  Imldin^  of  its  is  a  goodly  matter,"  said  sin*  to  1i»t  i  ..' • 
a!-si'ml)lics,  under  pain  ot'  banishment  lor  **  t«)  eonsidrr  your  iirnoranrt'.     \  -r  .    . 
the  first  otlenee,  antl  punishment  at  dis-  a^'o,  you  burned  Ann   Askew  t'r  :.  i 
cn'tion  fnr  the  second.     IJui — whether  it  of  !«*ead,  and  vet  camo   vntiryil\'-" 
was  owinjr  to  impressions  made  !)y  the  lieve  and  ]>rofes?»  the  siinie   diwrr: 
Apoli^iry  of  Sehlietin":,   puhhshed   in  the  whieli  you  burned   her.      Arui   i:«i^.  "  ' 
next  year,  to  the  opposition  ofpuhhr  sen-  sooth,  you  will  ne«»ds  hum  nu  r^r  .. 
timent,  t'»  ih<*  numbers  of  the  Tnitiirians  of  tl»»sii  ;  and,  in  the  end.  v-iu  \\:!. 
themsejvi  s,  or  to  tlie  a|)panMit  ineonsist-  to  believe  this  also,  wln-n    ve   r;:i\.    ■ 
eney  (if  the  e<lirt  witfi  the  prineiples  of  the    SerifKun's,   and    undor<taiiii  :. 
tohraiion   already  asserted  by   the  states-  (SotJth'-y's    Book    of  thf    (\HurK.      ^ 
jreneral  in  si-veral  treaties,  as  well  as  in  wan!  VI  rouM  hardly  Ix'  pn Aaii'- 
tliLirartieles  of  union — it  dors  not  appear  to  consent  to  her  exeeniion.    -n  =1   *: 
to  have  been  earri«'d  into  riirid  execution,  the  warrant,  sayinir  to  f'ran'rur  •' 
To  Fiiention  no  other  sinirh*  names  than  nmst  l.>e  n^spuusible  fdr  ■'    '  *;-,n.     I  "■ 
those  of  Kj)iscopius,   (irotius,    I.i"  Clrro,  James  T,  a  lar«;e  nui<..K-r  of  {>i  r-.*:*,* 
and   Wetstein,  there   has    jirobahly  Iwen  of  them  of  rank  antl  e<>nsrd«  niri..* .  •^ 
always   a    larire    nuuiber   of    rniiarians  rxecule<l  for  the  same  oft'fue*'.    ft  <"' 
amr>ni;  the  KemonsTrants  of  Holland.   Hut  well's  time,  they  seeni   ct-nenil'v  :    '  i 
the  KemoiiMnuits  have  not  published  their  had  milder  treatment.      Hiildlr.  tii-  '•*■■■ 
opinions  freely,  being,  at  all  times,  a  de-  er,  was  at  last,  however,   ihrown   i-y  ■ 
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itor  into  prison,  where  be  died  in  publications   devoted    to  this   cause  in 

I    TTie  poBtbumous  work  of  Milton,  Great  Britain,  are  tbe  Monthly  Reposito- 

published  in  1825,  shows  him  to  have  ly,  printed  in  London ;  the  Christian  Re- 

)ted  theur  sentiments.    An  act  of  the  fbnner  and  Reflector,  at  Liverpool ;  and 
parliament,  in  1648,  making  the  pro- "  the  Christian  Pioneer,  in  Glfisgow.  Ther« 

cm  of  Unitarianism  a  felony,  was  so  is  a  Scottish  Unitarian  Association  lately 


instance,  by  certain  civil  disabilities,  professors  of  the  belief  throughout  the 
in  the  second,  knr  three  years*  impris-  three  kingdoms.  The  principal  supply 
ent,  and  vinual  oudawry.  These  of  ministers  is  from  Manchester  college, 
ites  were  not  repealed  till  18  la  In  at  York ;  others  come  from  the  Scotch 
atter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  universities,  and  fix)m  that  of  Dublin. — As 
aning  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  how-  early  as  1600,  pome  English  ministers 
,  besides  other  names  of  the  first  complained  to  a  synod,  convened  at  Am- 
nction,  their  claim  to  which  is  dis-  sterdam,  of  the  growing  heterodoxy  of 
(1,  we  find|  among  avowed  Endish  the  Genevan  chureh.  The  first  public 
urians,  those  of  Firmiu,  Emlyn,  Whia-  measure  of  importance  in  the  connexion, 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  Lardner ;  and,  to  was  a  decree  of  the  Company  of  Pastors, 
igher,  of  Locke  and  Newton.  To-  in  1735,  dispensinf^  candidates  for  ordina- 
te the  ck)8e  of  the  last  centuiy,  sever-  tion  from  subscription  to  the  Helvetic 
ergymen  of  the  established  chureh  confession,  and  substituting  for  this  a 
Isey,  Jebb,  Wakefield,  Disney,  and  profession  of  holding  **  the  true  doctrine 
rs)  resigned  their  benefices,  in  conse-  of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  as  com- 
ice  of  having  adopted  Unitarian  views,  prised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
e,  at  the  same  time,  among  numer-  Testament8,and  summarily  set  forth  in  the 
converts  fi^m  the  dissenting  sects,  ap-  catechism.*'  V'emet,  theological  profes- 
sd  the  names  of  doctors  Priestley,  sor  in  the  academy,  published,  not  long 
iy  Aikin,  Rees,  and  others  of  scien-  ailer,  his  disbelief  in  the  consubetanuality 
and   literary   note.  •    The   English  of  the  Son.    In  1757,  the  article  Genevoj 

of  the  three  denonUnatums,  as  it  is  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  announced, 
d,  is  composed  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  ^many  of  the  ministers  disbelieved 
pendents  and  Baptists.  Of  that  por-  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which 
of  the  latter  class  called  General  Bap-  Calvin,  their  leader,  was  tlie  zealous  de- 
a  majority  are  acknowledged  Unita-  fender.**  In  1788,  the  catechism  of  CaJ- 
L  Such  was,  towards  the  close  of  vin  was  superseded  by  another,  of  a  char- 
ife,  Robert  Robinson,  tbe  author  of  acter  to  indicate  the  justness  of  this  state- 
ly tllage  Sermons,  and  doctor  Toulmin,  ment.  In  1807,  a  liturgy,  expurgated  up- 
earned  editor  of  Neal*s  History  of  on  Unitarian  principles,  was  substituted 
Puritans  ;  and  tbe  Presbyterian  for  that  anciently  in  use  ;  and,  two  years 
ches,  throughout  England,  are  un-  earlier,  a  professedly  amended  version  of 
x>od  to  be,  with  scareeiy  an  exception,  the  Scriptures,  which  had  been  in  prepa- 
pied  bv  cx)ngregations  of  this  sort,  ration  upwards  of  a  century,  was  pub- 
tr  number  was  reckoned,  ten  years  lished  under  the  authority  of  Uie  Venera- 
at  more  than  two  hundred.  ( UniL  in  ble  Company  of  Pastors.  At  the  present 
.  Fid,  IRiL  Slat,  Pr^uent,  Brtv,  Ex-  time,  the  twenty-seven  pastors  of  the  es- 

In  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  tablished  church  of  the  canton  are  un- 
lorth  of  Ireland,  a  vehement  contro-  derstood,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to 
jT  has  been  carried  on  within  the  two  hold  to  Unitarian  opinions.  A  contro- 
iree  last  years,  the  event  of  which  is  versy  on  the  subject  broke  out  in  1816, 
irstood  to  have  been  to  detach  about  which,  though  much  discouraged  by  the 
'  churches  from  the  body  of  that  magistrates,  continues  to  the  present  time, 
mwiion,  and  unite  them,  as  professed  M.  Chenevi^re,  rector  of  tne  academy, 
Brians,  into  a  society  of  their  own,  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  the  dem- 
isting of  several  presbyteries.  There  inant  party,  published,  in  1831,  an  £s9(n 
also  congregations  of  this  charac-  du  Sustime  ThMogique  de  la  TVtm^,  and 
in  Dublin,  and  in  other  southern  an  &sai  du  P6chi  orifinal^  in  which  ara 
I  of  the  kingdom.  In  Scottend,  argued,  at  length.  Unitarian  views  upon 
9  are  Unitarian  chapels  in  B^in-  these  pointa— In  America,  Unitarian  opin- 
bt  Glasgow,  and  other  principal  ions  appear  (president  Adams's  letter  to 
as.     AjiMog  the  leadhig  periodical  doctor  Mone)  to  have  been  extensively 
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adopl«d  in  HuMchueetts  an  cnrly  as  the  arlinola  of  Gmicvb  and  Mantaubui,wlM> 

lUliffUe  of  ihi-  last  century.  In  1756,  Em-  thu  Uiiirariau  Byvicm  hn»  nsccaMlpncj.  X 

iyn's  Humble  Inquiry  into  llie  Scripture  Bociety  was  fonncd  lam  y«ir,  at  Pri^ 

AcooiiDt  of  J4SUS  Christ,  was  piiiiluhe<l  in  callrdthe  Unitariau  Aasoclatlon  ofFnoA 

BoBMu,  chiefly,  it  is  Mid, ty  Uie  iu[ency  —In  British  Asia,  n  native  socirty  ofrpj; 

irf*  doctor  Mayhow,  of  the  West  ciiiircli,  tarion  Chriatiaiu  baa  piiatm).  Air  amnl 

and  came  into  wide  circulation.     One  of  years,  al  Hadms,  uiid«r  thn  caiw  of  W^ 

the  three  Episcopal  churehes  of  ihot  city  liain  Robens,  a  nativn  (  but  a  niurL  imt 

■dopi«il,  ill  1785,  a  liturgy  excluding  iho  retnarltnble  devela|)><Tneiit  of  npinion  rf 

rocoiftiitioD   of  the   Triiiilarian  diwirinp.  iliis  kmd  occurred  in  the  cusp  of  ibe  db> 

In  leOS,  attention  was  extensively  drawn  tinvuishMi  Bramin.  Ramtnolitio  Baf •  <f 

Ui  the  sulnect  by  several  publications,  no-  CoWtta,  who,  in  hii>puhllcsualMioEi||h 

cnaioned  by  the  appointioeiit  of  a  diniu-  lisb,  (failed  iho  Precepts  of  i(««^  ad 

piiidied  tlnitarisD  lo  the  divinity  chair  of  First,  Second  and  Final   Anraol  l»  A* 

lt)0   iiDiveraily  uf  Cambridg«u     In  1816,  Christian  Public,has<lireetc(lttictbaasltB 

ttiv  coDtroversy  was  revived  by  a  repub-  of  numben    of  bi«  country UMn   U  lh» 

licaiiou,  inlhia  country,  ofHcbapterftom  Rubjecta    therein    ]>ropaeed,    andL   MM 

Mr.  Betsham'B  Life  of  Lindaey,  with  the  1697,  has  been  Hssociaied  witb 


title  American  tiailariuiiistn.     Up  lo  thia  ous  indivldtiala  of  the   nativi 

lime,  the  doctrine  liad  boeti  hardly  dis-  jieati  population,  in  the  Mtpi>an  of  Chii^ 

cuaeed  out  of  New  England,  though  a  limi  worship  aecordifU!  tu  the  lluilar^ 

amall  Mcleiy,   dnling   Irom  the   visit  of  failh. — I'niiarians  profess  to  dnrivf  ilwr 

doctor  Priestley,  inl794, existed  in  Phila-  vicwi  Irom  Scripture,  and  to  make  it  ihrut- 

delphia.      In  1819,  a  cotipvgntion  was  tiniatearlnteriDaUrebciousqueMionmia 

gatnered  in  Itallimore;  and  oihets  now  djntine'iishing  thctnselvi-9   from  Ibe  b 

raist  ia  New  York,  Pliilftdelgihix,  Wnsh-  tinnaluoa  (olherwiMi  calkx)  the.fttfitiy 

ingion,   Charleston,  PilialHirg,  Cincinna-  no'tfralu!*)  of  (iemmny.  Tlioy  tindHlib 

ti,  and  otlier  princiual  cities oflJie  Union,  toeliow  thai,  interprvtnl  accofdinptolhl 

The  number  of  churches  organized  ac-  settled  laws  of  Inngiiagr,  i|i«  iinifonn  *» 

cording  to  the   CoDgrogntioual    fonn  ia  tinumy  nf  die  sacred  writinpi  it,  that  tkr 

reckoned  m  from  170  to  300,  Their  min-  Holy  8]iirlt  hw  no  perannal  (.-liMenn-div 

iatHs    are    clilcfly    liiniished   from    dte  tioct  finm  the  Father,  and  that  tbo  Son  • 

dhinity   collage  of  the  univeraity   of  a  derived  and  depeDdeot  beinf,  wbiOn 

Cambridge,   in   Haaaachusctis.      Among  as  some  believe,  created  in  mine  ifroav 

the    periodicul    publicntlona    which   an-  period  of  time,  or,  as  others,  VwpnniniW 

nounce  ilieir  views  are  the  Clirisiiau  Ex-  live  when  he  appeared  on  eanb.      Tbir* 

Btniner.tlie  Scriptural  Interpreter, and  the  of  the  pasBoEes  of  the  New  TecuoKK, 

Unitarian  Advocate,prinicdin  BoBlou  ;the  which  liave  rieen  relied  onto  provcAr 

Unitarian  Monitor,  at  Dover,  N.  II.;  the  contrary  (I  John  v,  7;    I   Tim.  iti,  IS. 

Chrisliiin  Monitor,  iil  Brooklyn,  Conn. ;  and  Acta  xx,  28),  they  hold,  with  edw 

and  the  Unitarian   Essajist,  at'  Meadville,  critics,  to  be  spurioua.     Others  (as  Jolia  i 

Penn.    The  annual  reporiaof  the  Ameri-  l,^c.;  Romans  tx,  5)  tbey  maintaia  b 

can  Unitarian  Association,  the  government  have  received  an  erroneous  intcTpretatMt 

of  which  is  esubliehed  in  Boston,  circu-  They  iiwist  thai  ■"  liesiastiraj  history  fo*- 

late  information  respecting  the  progress  bles  them  t"  aiice  to  olieoleic  8yspui*</ 

of  the  doctrine.     Besides  the  Congregn-  heatji.  >.  pnilosophy  the  introduotion  i/ 

tional  Unitarian!*,  the  denomination  ca1Je<l  the  received  doctrine  into  the  ebturh.  > 

Chrialiam,  which  is  numerous,  particu-  which,  once  received,  it  Iia$  been  sutninrf 

tarly  ill  the  Wefflem  Btaiea,  reckoning,  in  on  grounds   independent  of  its  mm». 

Iffifr,  from  700  to  1000  churches  (letter  and  tbejr  go  so  far  as  to  aver  thni  it  a  « 

of    General     Chrimian     Conference,    in  isfoctonly  refuted  by  the  bibhcalpwnr^ 

Christian   Examiner,  vol.   iv),   maiotnina  when  rightiv  understood,  which  arr  i-f- 

ITnitarion  0[nnions;  and  they  arc  under-  lomarily   adduced   in  Its   supjiort.      1-- 

alDod  also  to  prevail  in  the  large  sect  of  cording  as  their  dtatin^itdiing  dortrr^ 

The  Reformed  Baintsts,  in  the  same  region  has  lieen  profcaaed  in  diffcreril  tiuie*  ia' 

of  the  country. — In  France,  niany  of  the  places,  it  has  been  (bund   in   ronori^'a 

Protestant  clergy   reject  the  Trinitarian  with   various  otlieis,   which   hair   I>-^ 

Bcliemc  of  Christian  doctrine.    The  tone  |>n)minent  subjects  of  controvrts)'  id  *-5" 

of   their   jwincipal  publication,   the   Hi-  diurch,  as  thMe  which  respect  the  rsu- 

vat  Protatanlt,  is  hostile  to  it :  and  tiie  ner  of  baptism.  philoai^IiicaJ  lita-rit  u^ 

priurlTialsottrceB  of  supply  for  the  minis-  ii°ce88ity,  the  methods  of  Christ's  iiirdi* 

iry   of  the   French    cbutchea,   are    tlie  tion,  Jtc.      The   "-'' — '-- 
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d  Sodmam)  of  Pohnd  held  to  the  omm;  Loliksniecius,  JEstmia  Btfwma- 

p6iaa   of  inyoki       Christ — a  view  Uonia  PoUmiaB ;  Lunpe,  ISstona  EceU- 

ih  no  UnitariaDB  o^  Jie  nweeent  day,  «ub  HungarietB;  Benk6,   Thmsj^mmia; 

of  TVanqrlvaniay  are  Iwueved  to  en-  M9ihnhontgjHirioryofAriam8m;WAm^ 

UL    In  America,  Unitarian  opinions  ffutory  qf  SodndanUm ;  Rees,  Raaman 

auch  divided  upon  the  point  of  Christ's  Cateemim.) 

UBtence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,        UnUarianB  is  also  sometimes  used,  in 

tjection  of  the  tenet  of  his  vicarious  politics,  to  designate  a  party  in  fiivor  of  a 

nn^  (or  suflferinff  as  men's  substitute  central  government,  in  contradistinction 

;  with  that  of  his  supreme  Deity,  ak»-  to  one  in  fiivor  of  a  federal  government 

I  to  be  universaUy  characteristic  of  the  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Unitarians  in  Buenos 

(See  Bock,  Hiiioria  AOUnnUai  -  Ayres. 
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